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Notes of the Week 

\ 

T F there is one constituency in this country which 
I the Radicals might legitimately have relied upon 
I to support their cause and hearten them amid 
sensations of gathering gloom, it is Leicester. The 
portents seem to indicate that, when next Mr. Ramsay 
McDonald woos the smiles of the Midland town of 
I btber, she will frown and turn away her face; in other 
f irords, be will be unseated, and Leicester will probably 

( iare a Conservative member sitting with a Radical 
member. If that is so in this centre of loyalty to 
Radical propaganda, we may say good-bye to Radical- 
i®, we fancy, for a considerable number of years. Its 
cause has sustained some very severe blows of late, and 
to. Lloyd George, on Tuesday last, in his ill- 
auditioned outburst at the National Liberal Club— 
*inch is the very place for all ill-conditioned exhibitions 
it no good; he neither rehabilitated himself nor 
hs theories in the public opinion. If he had owned 
to any sense of decency, he would have 14 laid low and 


We trust that the genial words of Mr. Arnold Bennett 
in the current number of the English Review will not 
prove too encouraging to the British literary public— 
most members of which, we have heard, possess at least 
one unpublished, original play locked up in their desks. 
For we are given to understand that the art of the play¬ 
wright, the technique of the stage, is to be learned best 
from the pit of a theatre, and not, as most amateurs 
suppose, by laborious research behind the scenes or 
careful dissection of Ibsen's masterpieces; therefore 
we tremble for the already overworked actor-managers. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that the lengthy descrip¬ 
tive passage, so familiar to readers of Scott and other 
novelists of his period, is unnecessary and impossible 
on the stage—though Mr. Shaw has succeeded in 
making us listen to essays almost as long; but Mr. 
Bennett, in noting this, may have overlooked the fact 
that many dramatists devote as much thought to 
“ leaving out ’ 9 and cutting down as the novelists devote 
to weaving their pattern of words. Each to his pro¬ 
fession—and let both aim at the high literary mark. 


Mr. Keble Howard is trying to persuade Englishmen 
to do without collars and ties—to save, in fact, the 
14 three-quarters of an hour of a perfect June morning 
wasted 99 in dressing. He would have us go about in 
the garb popularly supposed to be that of the cowboy, 
necks bared to the sun and wind. 44 Dress like that," 
he says, 44 and your time in the open air will be longer, 
your health will be better, your work will be more 
easily accomplished, you will save money, you will 
move like an Indian, and you will look as picturesque 
as a Californian.” Let employers take this to heart. 
Let them set the good example by arriving thus at their 
offices in the morning—with, perhaps, the added charm 
of a short clay pipe—and how delightful life would 
become! How the ladies would welcome the escort of 
a masculine friend thus attired and decorated! 


We commented, a fortnight ago, on some peculiar 
and original methods of holiday-making; since then, 
in the columns of a contemporary, a plaintive letter 
has appeared from a gentleman who suffers from the 
peculiar and original complaint of not being able to 
enjoy a holiday at all. He 44 tumbles to pieces" directly 
his annual leave arrives. 44 No game or sport, indoors 
or out, has yet been invented," he says, 44 which has 
any attraction for me, and I have no hobbies. I have 
never yet looked forward to a holiday with pleasure 
or derived any benefit from one.” This wail is simply 
heart-breaking; no wonder the poor fellow signs himself 
44 Abnormal." If we recommend him a fortnight on a 
costing steamer, he will be sea-sick; if we tell him to 
try Switzerland, he will weep at the very thought; as 
for golf, boating, tramping, or a fiery fortnight of 
stamp-collecting, all these things bore him to extinction. 
But why should he complain? He admits that while 
he is at work he has 44 uniform good health and spirits”; 
in the name of common sense, then, why does he want 
to spoil it all by taking a holiday ? 
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Over the Mountain 

Over the mountain, at close of day. 

With airy tread lead thou the way, 

And let us leave this world to sleep, 

Its fragile rose to droop and weep; 

Over the mountain, ever so high, 

Where only the vagrant night winds sigh, 

Let us through Cloudland wander on, 

To see the stars come one by one, 

And hear with ravishment the sound 
Of viewless wings that close us round. 

Gwendolen Talbot. 


When We are Old 

"When we are old,” you said, and plucked a rose 
And held it to your lips, “it will be sweet 
To walk together in the June-tide heat 
Just such another day, when the wind blows 
Warm from the south, and buttercups unclose 
Their varnished goblets, and still pools repeat 
The heavy trees with cattle at their feet 
Knee-deep in grasses. Will you come?” “God 
knows.” 

“God knows,” I said. To-day I come again 
Along the path that once our footsteps knew; 

The sunset reddens all the frozen wold 
Where no flower opens, and the winds complain 
In naked boughs that once were green. And you 
Long, long are dead; and I, thank God, am old. 

Ruth Duffin. 


“Make Me Music” 

Make me music for a night. 

Soft as slumber, faery-light; 

Let the notes* seductive play 
Charm the rhythmic hours away. 

Picture me in cunning stave, 

Seas no galley ever clave; 

HilU for roaming, happy streams 
Rippled with the breath of dreams; 

Isles that shipman never vaunted, 
Woodlands faun- and dryad-haunted. 
Make me music! Bear me hence 
From the prison-house of sense. 

Make me music for a night, 

Secret, wise with all delight; 

Tune it to a magic key, 

Opening wistful things to me: 

Joys far-holden, words austere 
Uttered for a prophet's ear; 

Mystics’ vision, poets’ lore, 

Legends that are told no more; 

Bliss of sacraments unspoken 
On the lips of lovers broken. 

Give me this and then, come, sorrow. 

I’ll engage thee on the morrow. 

Phil. J. Fisher. 


Paltering with Prerogative 

W E have recently heard one of his Majesty's most 
merciful judges express himself thus, in passing 
sentence on certain offenders against the law: 

I am bound to tell you that if the Home Secretary 
consults me, as he very often consults the judge, 1 
shall take on myself the responsibility of saying that 
at any rate the ringleaders of you should not be 
released on any consideration. 

We must bear in mind that the sentence was passed 
after a tribunal composed of Judge, Grand Jury and 
petty jurors, all sworn to do justice between our 
sovereign "Lord the King and the prisoner at the bar, 
and it would be reasonable to infer that the interests of 
justice had been attained. 

Such, no doubt, is actually the truth; and it is a 
matter for serious regret that the recognised process of 
justice can apparently be reduced to a nullity by the 
fiat of an irresponsible person in a responsible position 
—a minister who, acting in the name of the King, 
releases prisoners under sentence to undergo various 
terms of imprisonment for having broken the law of 
the land. 

The question at once arises: in whom is the govern¬ 
ment of this country vested ? Has the King any power ? 
If so, has this exercise of the Royal Prerogative by a 
fourth-rate politician the cachet of his Majesty’s 
sanction? If the answer is in the affirmative, why, we 
may inquire, should judges and others acting in virtue 
of the King's commission, exercise powers which are 
virtually nugatory, with a full sense of responsibility 
and to the best of their ability; why should they con¬ 
tinue to do so in accordance with their oaths when 
their labours are turned into ridicule by a political 
nonentity, ludicrously cast for the part of Home 
Secretary ? 

Politics are all very well, and may supply valuable 
tips in the region of speculation, but the paramount 
usefulness of his Majesty’s ministers is to maintain the 
law. This remark would formerly have been thought 
to be trite and commonplace. Not so now, when the 
antics of a political clown render the nation the 
laughing-stock of the world. The whole process of the 
law has become a farce, simply through the action of 
an insignificant person rag-timing with the Royal Pre¬ 
rogative, and practically setting the Constitution, as 
declared in Magna Charta, at defiance. 

Englishmen may be slow to move, but will they 
tolerate much longer the degradation of Parliament, 
social order and law by a coalition which—in the interest 
of polite language—we refrain from stigmatising; a 
coalition supported by a kept party and by hireling 
adherents? The time has come for a declaration that 
however crooked the paths of politics are at present 
and may be in the future, the people of this country 
will not allow the legal system which is the fabric of 
civilisation, and those who axe entrusted with its 
administration, to become a byword among the nations, 
civilised and uncivilised. W. N. 
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The Poetry of Yone Noguchi 

By F. Hadland Davis. 

M OST of us are familiar with Japanese colour- 
prints, and many of us, at one time or another, 
have bought specimens of Nipponese art, especially 
those pictures depicting Japanese women in rich, flower- 
covered robes. Several English books have dealt with 
the subject, and there is every reason to suppose that 
our interest in Japanese art has emerged from the 
primitive phase, when “ quaint ’ ' was our very in¬ 
complete and very unworthy opinion. I wish I could 
think that Japanese poetry is beginning to be 
appreciated, too, for it has much in common with that 
country's art; but there are few, indeed, who have 
discovered in Japan's poetry something that is divine, 
haunting, beautiful. I do not mean to suggest for 
one moment that Japan has given us the finest poetry 
in the world; but I do state most emphatically that, 
within certain limits—the limits of the tanka or hokku 
—will be found the very essence of poetry. Edgar 
Allan Poe was only partly right when he said that a 
poem should not exceed a certain length. The length 
he stated was prodigious when we consider the poetry 
of Japan—that wonderful art of compressing a poem 
into a little space, a poem that could be repeated in 
a moment and yet leaves behind, because it is never 
quite finished, a fragrant suggestion that could scarcely 
be exhausted in eternity. 

If poetry has the power to leave the soul in ecstasy 
over a glimpse of the Beautiful, if it can awaken some 
sweet dream, bring a tremor to the voice and a glow 
to the eye, and, above all, if it can reveal the magic 
of tears and that the grey touch of sorrow has its love¬ 
liness, then the poets of Japan have learnt all these 
secrets. If we would go to them and learn the beauty 
of their songs, we must do so without prejudice and 
in the spirit of humility. We shall not be moved at 
first, for a new phase of the Beautiful is not under¬ 
stood at once. 

There is seldom, if ever, anything voluptuous about 
the diaphanous women of Japanese art. We may 
describe them as “willowy," but we must not forget 
that the willow-tree in Japan is suggestive of ghosts. 
The voluptuous element does not appear in Japanese 
poetry. There is no poet in that country akin to 
Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti, or Verlaine. A fire burns 
in these tanka % but it is not the fire of passion. It is 
a white flame that leaps from the soul rather than from 
the heart. There are many love poems in the Japanese 
language, and they contain much tenderness and not a 
little sadness. 

The Japanese poet is at his best when he is writing 
about Nature. I almost think that he has no equal in 
this particular phase of his art. If we would pluck 
the flowers he gathers, climb the mountains up which 
he wanders, gaze at the evening heron which he sees, 
or hear as he hears the music of a grey moth's wings, 
we must possess the power to feel the rush of his joy 
or sorrow, the spell that has been cast upon him with 
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such lavish splendour. We must know what he means 
by the “ ah-ness of things," and we must love, even 
as he loves, the music and colour of the world. Our 
road must lead to no other paradise than a place where 
the flowers and the trees, the rivers, seas, and moun¬ 
tains, the dew on grass, the sheen of a butterfly's wing, 
will live again. That is what Oishi, the head of the 
Forty-seven Ronin, meant when he said, just before 
his death: "The mountainous journey to the Meido 
is full of blossoms." The same thought was in the 
mind of the late General Nogi when he wrote: — 

No one awaits me here, and so 
With reverent steps I tread the mountain way 
Toward the village where the flowers grow 
Unfading in the never-ending day! 

We have had a good many translations of Japanese 
poetry, but these translations, excellent in many ways, 
leave much to be desired, and the translators them¬ 
selves would be the first to admit the difliculty of 
translating from a language so totally different from 
our own. In order that we may fully appreciate the 
significance of Japanese poetry, it is necessary for a 
Japanese poet to express himself in English. Yooe 
Noguchi has done so in “ From the Eastern Sea," “ The 
Pilgrimage," and other volumes, and in studying hit 
work we shall discover a remarkably fine poet, on 1 
who makes an excellent starting-point for the appreda 
tion of Japanese poetry generally. 

Certain critics have said that Yone Noguchi's poetry 
shows the influence of Walt Whitman. It does to a 
certain extent, but to those who have not the wretched 
fever of labelling, docketing, and systematising every¬ 
thing, the comment is not of the least importance. 
Lafcadio Hearn was influenced by Flaubert, Gautier, 
and other French writers simply because he had the 
Latin temperament, but nothing can be more individual 
than Hearn's inimitable essays, and Yone Noguchi is 
scarcely less distinct in his own poetry. He may have 
caught something of the glamour of Whitman's verse, 
but there is certainly no slavish imitation. His verses 
do not thunder and boom and crash, sometimes effec¬ 
tively, sometimes disastrously. He does not scatter 
long and harsh-sounding words promiscuously across 
his page. Yone Noguchi's work is far more subtle 
than that of Whitman. He has learnt the mystery of 
silence, not the madness of frenzy. He moves us, not 
by violence, but by a gentleness that leads, caresses, 
soothes, so that, if we must drag in Whitman, we do 
so by way of contrast rather than comparison. 

It goes without saying that, in order to appreciate 
the poetry of any country, it is absolutely essential 
that we should possess the poetic temperament. It is 
true enough that a poet is bom, not made; but there 
are many great poets whose method is to portray, in 
vivid, beautiful language, rather than to suggest. 
They project their visions and their dreams, their loves 
and passions, and they see to it that their great imagi¬ 
nation transcends our own. This is not the way with 
Yone Noguchi. There is nothing aggressive or pre- 
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ponderating about his imagination. He never frames 
a picture and hangs it up. His pictures are as changing 
as a spring day, and you can no more catch them 
than you could catch the cloud shadows, running with 
grey, swift feet over the fields. I do not know any 
poet who calls so persistently to the reader to exercise 
his imagination, any poet who gives so much and ex¬ 
pects so much in return. But it is worth while, more 
than worth while, for only by so doing can we watch 
the glory of the Eastern Sea, and learn from him that 
“gold is the colour of bliss,” or that “God gathered 
the beauty from flowers and seas, and spread it in her 
face.” 

Yone Noguchi has communed with Nature as some 
commune with God. He is familiar with colour and 
perfume and form, but because he has knelt long at 
that altar he has learnt that the spiritual peeps out 
from the merely sensuous. When he sings of the 
beauties of this world he is in reality chanting a song 
of the Infinite. His delight will not be held by a 
simile. It can only be suggested at the end of the 
verse, and when the silenoe comes. In his wonderful 
poem entitled “ The Address of a Woman to her Hus¬ 
band ” he is not describing the little doll-like woman 
who is supposed to live in Japan, charming, but in¬ 
capable of deep feeling. His conception of love in 
this poem has the ring of a true mystic, and the out¬ 
pourings of Suso, Ruysbroeck, Jami, were not more 
sacred or more tremendous in their spiritual import. 
I quote a few lines, and regret that I cannot find space 
to give the whole poem : — 

Spring and Life are thy lights : 

Around the lights I cling like a shadow, 

With my heart of whisper and love. 

How glad I am to have myself lost in thy bliss 
Like a firefly flashing a little lantern 
Into the golden tempest of moonbeams! 

The morning sun blows away a candle of dew; 

Like the dew I am content in my helplessness. 


We will lie down with our sorrowless hearts 
Open under the sunset fires, 

And send our souls beyond into space, 

Into the repose and into Paradise: 

And then we will turn home under the gathering night, 
Oh, how rich I am with a book of poems and with thy 
voice! 

Notice the exquisite simplicity in the following 
lines: — 

My roses, 

My litde roses grow in my Mother’s breath, 

They are sad to-day, 

Casting their faces down; 

On their petals I read my Mother’s message : 
‘‘Come home, Beloved.” 

It is this delicacy of touch that has enabled him to 
write so successfully gentle lullabies such as “ Little 
Fairy.” 

Yone Noguchi’s work is not often lyrical, but there 
is one poem with the oft-repeated refrain, “ O Yen San 
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sweet! O Yen San sweet!” that contains much music. 
There is music, too, in the following poem: — 

The mountain green at my right: 

The sunlight yellow at my left: 

The laughing winds pass between. 

The river white at my left: 

The flowers red at my right: 

The laughing girls go between. 

The clouds sail away at my right: 

The birds flap down at my left : 

The laughing moon appears between. 

I turned left to the dale of poem : 

I turned right to the forest of Love: 

But I hurry Home by the road between. 

This Japanese poet, in spite of his long sojourn in 
England and America, is first and last a lover of his 
own country. Mount Fuji is his Parnassus, the high 
altar of his poetic belief. The noise of the Western 
world has not drowned the song of his rivers and 
beloved pine-trees, or the soft wash of his Inland Sea. 
He sings, with all the ardour of Shakespeare when he 
makes Gaunt exclaim, “ This precious stone set in the 
silver sea ” : — 

I say farewell to the Western cities : 

I will return to the Eastern Sea— 

To my isle kissed ever by the sun— 

I will go now to my sweetest home, 

And lay there my griefs on a mountain’s breast, 

And give all my songs to the birds, and sleep long. 

When we read Yone Noguchi’s poems we perhaps 
understand more vividly than we ever did before that 
Nature, with all her songs, her wealth of blossom, her 
dazzling snow, her laughing waves, is, after all, a 
being of infinite sadness—someone who walks by our 
side for a little while, though we long for her company, 
for the rustle of her flower-strewn garments, always. 
Yone Noguchi is one who has thought deeply, but the 
clang of a commercial world has not for a moment 
stilled the murmur of his heart’s dream-world. Even 
he who calls at the far end of life’s road must wait 
till this poet has drunk deep of the joys of colour and 
form :— 

My gentle 90 ul, tarry, and sing the song, while the 
flowers bloom! 

(Do you hear the calling cry from the path to the 
Unseen ?) 

The flowers and Spring will soon be dead : 

The road for their spirits shall be your road beyond. 
Will you not journey with them, Soul my beloved? 

But, tarry a while. 


When Mr. Henry Herbert and the F. R. Benson 
Shakespearean Company (North) visit the Coronet 
Theatre next week, the title of the company will be 
altered (for that week only) to Henry Herbert and Com¬ 
pany. This is being done to avoid confusion with Mr. 
Benson’s own company, which held a very successful 
four weeks* season in this theatre in February last. 
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REVIEWS 

Morris the Man 

William Morris : A Study in Personality . By A. 

COMPTON-RICKETT. With an Introduction by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM and Portrait 
Frontispiece. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

OOKS enough, one would think, have been written 
of recent years about William Morris, yet here is 
another. In all probability there will be more still— 
“estimates” and “studies** and “appreciations," and 
what not ?—the man challenges such; and it will not be 
strange if eventually a kind of traditional guild of 
admirers is created as ardent as those that cherish the 
ghosts of Borrow and Stevenson and Dr. Johnson. It 
is specifically the “personality** of Morris that Mr. 
Compton-Rickett professes to deal with, and there are 
obvious difficulties attending his venture, regarded as 
an attempt at an authoritative work. Some of these 
he has endeavoured to set aside by gathering from 
every available source the impressions and reminiscences 
of those who knew Morris in the flesh. It is just ques¬ 
tionable, however, whether he has not thereby created 
a fresh problem in the task of marshalling and unify¬ 
ing the fragmentary memories and attempting from his 
remove to write in terms of intimate knowledge. 

Moreover, there is so much in setting oneself to write 
of a man's personality that depends on the glow of 
personal contact, the absence of which cannot 
adequately be atoned for. Mr. Compton-Rickett's 
embarrassment, as a matter of fact, is revealed in two 
or three ways; for instance, in a certain weakness and 
incoherence of the general plan. In the first section, 
“The Manner of Man/* he gives us the most part of 
what he has to tell about Morris's personality, and in 
the succeeding sections, “The Poet," “The Prose 
Romancer," “The Craftsman," “The Social Reformer," 
he is inclined to lose grip of his avowed purpose, and 
traverses ground that has been better worked elsewhere. 
He makes excursions into literary criticism which are 
not always convincing. Unlike Mr. Drinkwater, he 
carries the trick of comparison to an extraordinary 
point: Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, George Mac¬ 
Donald, Whitman, Wordsworth, Shelley, Scott, 
Hardy, Kingsley, Maeterlinck, and Bacon do not ex¬ 
haust the list of writers who are in turn, generally or 
in detail, set beside Morris and diagnosed for parallels. 
“The Social Reformer" section is particularly diffuse, 
and we are treated to lengthy quotations from Rusldn 
and Dickens. In fact, from a literary standpoint, 
and in strict adherence to its sub-title, the book would 
not have suffered by considerable compression. 

When all these exceptions have been taken, however, 
Mr. Compton-Rickett*s volume cannot fail to have in¬ 
terest for a great number of readers, and especially 
for those who count themselves among Morris's ad¬ 
mirers. For there is behind it the heat of a genuine 
enthusiasm for his subject, which is ever a saving grace. 
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Moreover, consulting our own impressions, we are 
bound to admit that, faults or no, he has given us some 
realisation, by gleams and snatches, of Morris's won¬ 
derful personality. He has at least so handled bis 
material that some fitful projection of the great spirit 
is perceptible. And the man with whom we are brought 
into spiritual contact is pre-eminently one of amazing 
virility, avid industry, and inexhaustible zest for life. 
Singer of heroes Norse land-bora, he was himself in¬ 
vested with much of their heroic quality; yet it would 
be correct to say of him, though in no contemptible 
sense, that he substituted application for inspiration. 
He never waited on the moods and conditions which 
are so indispensable to some artists; he could write 
epics by snatches on the Underground, and would 
cheer the halting conversationalist during composition 
with the reassurance that he was “only writing poetry." 

He was indeed a poet, in the ancient Greek sense of 
“maker." The instinct of worship came first, of course, 
but it would appear true to state that, from the time 
when he abandoned the idea of holy orders, the in¬ 
stinct of creation dominated him. His proper sphere 
was action, and that was why he found the profession 
of a painter inadequate. He had, we are told, “no feel¬ 
ing for faces or landscapes," a very significant detail. 
The rest is a direct progress : finding himself as a poet, 
he went on to triumph as a craftsman, and taxed his 
utmost vital resources as a sort of practical Utopian. 
It was when that vexed task of creating a new earth 
proved too much for him that he threw all the creative 
power he had left into the construction of his ideal 
world, and so in the end the dreamer won to his 
strongest in the creator. 

One point that Mr. Compton-Rickett raises, and is 
perplexed by, is of curious interest here. Concerning 
the characters in the prose romances, he writes: — 

The characters are conceived clearly enough; but 
we see them only in silhouette, as it were. We can 
see all round Chaucer's men and women. Curiously 
enough, in his earlier work Morris is far more 
psychological. “Guenevere” is worthy of Brown¬ 
ing’s synthetic genius for presenting character. It is 
easy to understand why Morris should have thought 
this method unsuited to such work as 4 ‘Jason” or 
4 ‘The Earthly Paradise” : less easy to appreciate his 
psychological frugality when writing the prose 
romances. 

Is it quite impossible to suggest a reason ? Morris 
wrote these lovely romances as a reaction from the toils 
of his Socialistic propaganda. Marvellously patient 
as he showed himself with the heterogeneous types of 
humanity with whom he was flung, he sickened at heart 
with their obstinacy, quarrelsomeness, and lack of 
unity. Mr. Compton-Rickett quotes him as saying: 

“ Socialism will come to pass in spite of the Socialists." 

The conditions scarcely favoured a psychological 
delineation of humanity in romances of so idealistic 
a trend. Morris had discovered what is, after all, the 
great problem of all Utopias, and the Nemesis of 
materialistic Socialism—the problem of human char¬ 
acter. He had set out to make a new world for his 
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vision of beauty, to find that what was really wanted 
in the very first instance was a new spiritual apprecia¬ 
tion; and such a task was, at that stage, at all events, 
beyond him. So he solaced himself with these 
romances, which he wove of his cherished dreams and 
peopled with sweet shadows. If the characters are 
silhouettes, it is because they were the one thing Morris 
could not delineate with confidence in more than wistful 
outline. There are times in the experience not of a 
misanthropist, but of an ardent lover of his kind like 
Morris, when not only to portray men as they are, but 
to present them as they should be, is too depressing 
a matter, and the only congenial companionship is 
among the quiet people of dreams. And this bio¬ 
graphical fact places the romances. They are with¬ 
drawals into wonderland, tenuous enough perhaps to 
the matter-of-fact person, but havens of pure delight 
and satisfaction to the desirous soul that happens to be 
caught in the tangle of modem life. They tell of the 
Vision in being, secure from the frustration of ob¬ 
streperous man. And when all is said, they represent 
some of Morris’s most characteristic work. Even the 
archaisms, debatable by critics, are part of the scheme 
and also part of the man. And they are the monument 
—these romances—to the fact that, curiously enough 
in one who was so eminently a man of action, the dream 
survived all his herculean labours, unspent, unrealised. 

Another point which is contestable is introduced by 
Mr. Compton-Rickett’s statement that Morris “had no 
belief in Catastrophic Communism,” and that “ he re¬ 
pudiated the idea of open war as a means towards the 
end desired.” Certainly Morris imagined that it would 
be a lengthy matter, and his influence seems to have 
been wisely on the side of moderation, but the chapter 
in “News from Nowhere,” entitled “How the Change 
Came,” is a forecast of bloodshed and open war. Yet 
we are bound to remember that this book was written 
just subsequent to the unfortunate collision in Tra¬ 
falgar Square, which doubtless left a vivid impression 
on Morris’s mind. 

There are many good stories, old and new, illustrat¬ 
ing Morris’s idiosyncrasies, and one or two letters of 
only trifling importance. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
introduction gives a striking impression of the man. 
A useful feature of the work is a carefully compiled 
“ Analytical Biography ” and synopsis of contemporary 
events, which occupies nearly fifty pages at the end 
of the book. The idea is to be commended to all 
biographers. 


Arch and Dome 

Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture . By THOMAS 
Graham Jackson, R.A. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 2s. net.) 

In these two handsome volumes Mr. Jackson undertakes 
an examination of one of the most interesting moments 
in Man’s endeavour to erect a house of Beauty on this 
earth. The Romans, in their early zest for statesman¬ 
ship and conquest, had no time for the arts, and fetched 
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their graces and culture from Greece. Their poetry, 
their prose, their oratory and sculpture, were all derived 
from Greece, so that it is impossible to think of Roman 
art without thinking of Greek art. Their architecture, too, 
owed the same indebtedness; but with a difference. For 
Greek architecture, with column and entablature, was 
not only not so serviceable for the many and various 
needs that the Roman bustle created, but it struck 
against a contrary instinct in the people. Indeed, the 
two things are really one. The instinct that had worked 
out in the use of the arch in Etruria was the same that 
built the Roman republic. Yet since Greek imagination 
had conquered Roman imagination (even while Roman 
armies conquered Greek armies), the Greek conception 
of beauty, of economy and coolness, was the goal that 
was held most steadfastly before the Roman mind, even 
while that mind was using its instinct in the practical use 
of the Etruscan arch. Indeed, that partly explains the 
lack of absolute truth in Roman Architecture. It used the 
Greek conception as an ornament while it based itself on 
the arch and vault, that existed in aqueducts and for 
other simple and serviceable ends. The resultant style 
was impure in that the ornament did not spring from 
the service; it was an imperfect marriage of two bor¬ 
rowed conceptions; it did not start by being sincere. And 
when Rome set about building a monstrous empire, and 
luxury and decay set in, that fundamental impurity be¬ 
came pronounced. Moreover, that very empire had 
opened up other conceptions with the march of its con¬ 
quest ; and the instability and corruption became more 
emphasised. 

It is at this point that Mr. Jackson’s study enters the 
field; and it is at this point that Christianity rose into 
power, and began to demand buildings for its worship. 
A rising power came up through a decaying power, with 
the natural result that something new was created in its 
forward drive. Geographically speaking, that something 
new split into two things: in the East Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture, largely influenced by the East, and gathering 
rapidly into a formulated scheme by the hasty building 
of Byzantium in the space of one decade; and in the 
West, Romanesque architecture, with the spires 
of Gothic in the distance, providing, in general, 
a base for those spires. In point of time, the 
first went forward, roughly, from A.D. 500 to A.D. 
800, and the latter from 800 to the formation of Gothic 
in the middle of the twelfth century. And both sprang 
from the adoption of the Roman basilicas for use as 
Christian churches. Religion came forward once more 
to claim its own. Greek architecture had been for re¬ 
ligious purposes, in the larger meaning of the word, 
whereas Roman architecture had been based on a far 
more various and homelier need. But now architecture 
was to be identified almost wholly with religious pur¬ 
poses ; and since that religion was a soaring and re¬ 
splendent one, the architecture had to correspond for its 
adequate expression. 

This study of Mr. Jackson, therefore, besides taking 
the history of architecture from Roman to Gothic, and 
exemplifying it profusely by detailed examination, ex- 
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poses the finding of a new expression in art of a new 
emotion in life. With this larger interest, to be sure, it 
must be said that Mr. Jackson^has little to do: the 
reader must induce it for himself; and a fascinating in¬ 
duction he will find it. In these volumes spiritual and 
aesthetic matters do not receive much attention. Mr. 
Jackson, out of his full knowledge, stays closely by the 
technical side of his subject, and by a careful and lucid 
e xam i na tion of technical difficulties brings it extraordi¬ 
narily near to the lay reader, who is more accustomed to 
summaries than examinations. In this connection one 
may mention his examination of the rise (in both senses 
of the word) of the cupola as the crowning glory of 
Byzantine architecture. His use of technical terms de¬ 
mands some preparation, but this can quite easily be 
icquired, and the subsequent examination is very lucidly 
jiven. He provides, in fact, a simple and exhaustive 
oasis from which one may make what aesthetic (or, to 
use Ruskin's just postulate, national or spiritual) induc¬ 
tion one will. He himself merely examines, and sets out 
m an orderly and chronological array the results of his 
nomination. 

In the course of that array a fascinating panorama is 
spread out. The Syrian experiments in the dome—and 
the constructional difficulty in superimposing the dome 
cs four walls—immediately found am echo in Eastern 
Byzantium, with the result that the basilicam formula 
lost its hold. To the arch was added the dome, and 
stone took the place of timber. This worked westward, 
establishing itself in Venice—in a connection that in 
later years enabled her by right of cousinship to “ hold 
the gorgeous East in fee.” 

In the regions of Venice (at Ravenna, for example) it 
ilso held its influence; but in the other pants of Italy the 
sterner Basilicam model marintained itself. When a re¬ 
vival in the artistic life of the people came about, fol- 
! kwmg on a revival in social health, that basilican model 
became the point d'appui for a new departure. It only 
needed the nave and aisles to be vaulted instead of 
roofed for a new and completing beauty to be given to 
Aat structure, and for a sudden new possibility of de- 
triopment to be provided. Roman architecture became 
Romanesque, and the possibility of inroads by that far 
•ore beautiful and original thing, the Byzantine inven¬ 
tion, was effectually inhibited by the uprise of an in- 
figenoos idea. Charlemagne’s deliberate attempt could 
«* overcome that inhibition; and from Italy it gradu¬ 
ally spread westward through races whose sense of 
ksirioizs abandonment, as seen later in the flowering and 
lire wonder of Gothic, did not take happily to the 
I fecial kind of abandonment displayed by Byzantine. 
Ik was not, one may divine, a repugnance for splendour 
u design that sent the Byzantine conception eastward 
ppm; nor was ft wholly a love for the greater severity 
V Romanesque, although as it came westward to the 
Bfenaans that severity became more marked. It was 
Kstixr that the conception of abandonment took a diffe- 
direction. It was, if one may say so, an 
not a curvilinear, conception: it aspired, it did 
and the Romanesque provided a basis for that 
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aspiration when it should mature itself as the Byzantine 
could not have done. The Byzantine was a complete 
and finished thing, whereas the Romanesque was a wait¬ 
ing station for the coming Gothic while the spirit of the 
West slowly matured itself. 

This sway-east, sway-west is one of the most signifi¬ 
cant moments in Man’s artistic history; and it is very 
beautifully displayed in the multitude of illustrations 
that fill these two handsome volumes. Mr. Jacksons 
name is a sufficient attestation of their authoritative 
value. Often, however, authority is not accompanied by 
the gift for the orderly presentation of a large mass of 
facts. In these volumes that gift is very markedly 
present; and to be taken by an authority in such a 
comprehensive way through so fascinating a field is an 
excursion full of mental excitement. 


The Muse in Exile 


The Muse in Exile . By WILLIAM WATSON. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. WATSON prefaces this new book of poems with an 
address he delivered in various parts of the United 
States on “The Poet's Place in the Scheme of Life," 
and he probably will not be surprised if some readers 
take both the address and the poems together as 
different readings on the one theme of the Muse in 
Exile. What he has to say in that preface is just and 
timely—though, we may add, it is not strengthened 
by the subsequent contribution of poems. Take, for 
instance, this upon the decline of poetry in the larger 
interest, owing to the uprise of coteries: — 


People read, let us say, in their favourite news¬ 
paper, a highly laudatory review of some work really 
produced in response to a purely factitious demand 
created by a literary ‘group,” by a critical cabal, whose 
habit it is to set an exaggerated value on certain 
literary qualities. The “public” buy some copies of 
this work, find in it no refreshment for their soul, 
nothing but what is odd or quaint or deliberately sin¬ 
gular and freakish, and they come to the conclusion 
that the latter-day poet is a being who dwells apart 
from life as to all its larger manifestations. 


No one who has any knowledge of “ literary " Eng¬ 
land can doubt the truth of that. Mr. Watson might 
have said a good deal more. He might have spoken 
of coteries that even organise the sale of one another’s 
books, and regard askance books by those outside. 
He might have referred to a certain prominent daily 
where, under their signatures, two poets within quite 
a short space of time reviewed each of them the other's 
book—in considerable praise, naturally; and he might 
have added that what happened there under the signa¬ 
tures of the writers is going on every week throughout 
the whole wide stretch of anonymous reviews. He 
might have added that these same poets attack others 
who do not belong to their circle, fiercely and anony¬ 
mously, whenever they can get the chance. All this, 
and more, he might have said—and, we venture to 
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think, should have said—to give point to his argument. 
It is no wonder that despite, and even by reason of, 
a revival of what may be called coterie-poetry, the 
deeper meaning of poetry is being lost. We are not of 
those who believe that poetry will ever win an im¬ 
mediate hearing. Indeed, history has established with 
considerable emphasis that the poet who is immediately 
hailed is the one who soon passes, and that the poet 
to remain is the one who is called to endure “ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’* So it has 
ever been, without exception; and poets must not 
grumble if it continues to be so. It is more to the 
point that by reason of this coterie-mongering the 
considerable difference between poetry and poetic 
journalism should be lost. And we hope Mr. 
Watson’s words will have some influence, although we 
are pessimistic enough to wonder how they can. 

It is a pity that in the poetic contents of this volume 
Mr. Watson does not follow the strength of his appeal 
with a more convincing reason why poetry is an urgent 
matter. He has still his old craftsmanship and skill 
in the deploying of syllables, but there is something 
lacking. The hand that wrote that wonderful con¬ 
clusion to “ Apologia 99 can say : — 

Let me not do wrong 
To her whose child I am : this giant Age, 

Cumbered with her own hugeness as is the wont 
Of giants. Yet too openly she herself 
Hath slighted one of Time’s great offspring : she 
Hath slighted Song; and Song will be revenged : 

Song will survive her; Song will follow her hearse, 

And either weep or dance upon her grave. 

But that Song should do this, Song must have her 
Vision. Song must have seen things that are Yester¬ 
day, To-day, and For Ever if Song is going to take a 
position that shall enable her to challenge the passing 
of Time or the chance achievements of an Age. The 
poets who move in the coteries we have spoken of have 
a knack of speaking of “modern Poetry.” But there 
is no such thing as modem poetry, even there is no 
such thing as ancient poetry. There is Poetry, and 
there is poetic journalism : one of which remains, and 
the other passes: that is all. And when we find a 
poet writing on Ulsteritis, on one side or the other, it 
is, we suggest, not the most entertaining of possible 
spectacles. Surely that is a very pronounced form of 
journalism. Or when we find him carving a quatrain 
to emphasise his dislike of the Liberal Party, although 
he will probably find many sympathisers he would 
little think of, yet we cannot help wondering if this is 
the Song that, he tells us, will weep or dance on the 
grave of the giant Age. 

Too much of this volume is taken up with such 
transitory matters. Things that do not matter con¬ 
tinue not to matter, whether in prose or in verse—which 
is a salutary, though a simple, thing to think on—and 
Mr. Watson, in publishing this slight cluster of verse, 
might have remembered that. Nor does the amazing 
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skill with which he fetches metrical music out of the 
most ordinary of his lines disguise that paucity of 
matter. Yet those who are seeking to make metre 
sing as metre can be made to sing will do well to 
note how this craftsman deploys his lines before they 
lightly break up the forms of poetry. That skill and 
two poems are the chief gift of this volume. One we 
have mentioned, and with the other we close: — 

Dawn—and a magical stillness: on earth, quiescence pro¬ 
found ; 

On the waters a vast Content, as of hunger appeased and 
stayed; 

In the heavens a silence that seems not mere privation of 
sound, 

But a thing with form and body, a thing to be touched 
and weighed. 

Yet I know that I dwell in the midst of the roar of the 
cosmic wheel, 

In the collision of Forces, and clangour of boundless 
Strife, 

’Mid the sound of the speed of the worlds, the rushing 
worlds, and the peal 

Of the thunder of Life. 

Both these two poems belong to the main body of Mr. 
Watson’s poetry, and he is usually severe in selecting 
for that main body, as readers of his Collected Poems 
know. But much of the rest is scarcely what we should 
expect from him. 


William Cobbett 

The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England 
and America . Based upon hitherto unpublished 

Family Papers by Lewis Melville. Illustrated. 
Two vols. (John Lane. 32s. net.) 

BEFORE one opens this book one is compelled to admit 
that, apart altogether from the manner in which the 
author has performed his task, he has displayed two of 
the principal qualifications of a biographer: in the first 
place, by selecting so picturesque and interesting a 
personality as William Cobbett as his hero, and, 
secondly, in choosing one of whom no adequate modern 
biography exists. Mr. Melville, as the true biographer, 
has also secured the advantage of hitherto unpublished 
material wherewith to supplement that which has 
already been published. The present author has had 
three quarries out of which to obtain his material. First 
there were the books by previous writers, which deal 
with different aspects of his subject. Then come Cob- 
bett’s own writings, a great deal of which is of an 
autobiographical character. Lastly, Mr. Melville has 
had access to a considerable mass of unpublished 
correspondence. Even this formidable gathering does 
not constitute the whole of the material which the 
author gathered round him as a preparation for his 
work. He cites, in addition, a long and exhaustive 
list of authorities, many of which would appear, if 
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judged only by their titles, to be remote from the sub¬ 
ject of these two volumes. 

The outlines of Cobbett's life are generally known. 
The son of a labourer, entirely self-taught, who, while 
still almost a boy, ran away from ^iome and enlisted 
in the Army at a time when it could be said that “ the 
private soldier was the lowest of the low. . . . Drink, 
debauchery, and gambling were the amusements of the 
men, as of the officers "—a man who, later in life, 
scorned all hint of patronage by the influential or 
wealthy, and consistently acted in strict accordance 
with his own views of right and wrong, heedless of all 
consequences. Often the advocate of unpopular 
causes, but none the less vehement and unyielding on 
account of their unpopularity, the victim of political 
persecution and of mob violence in both the New World 
and the Old. Finally, one of the most influential of 
journalists and leaders of opinion in this country, and 
the representative in the House of Commons of one of 
the most important manufacturing boroughs in the 
kingdom. Summarised in the words of Mr. Melville, 
11 This is truly a remarkable record. To start in life 
the uneducated son of a peasant farmer, and by sheer 
determination to become one of the most potent factors 
in English political life; to learn English grammar at 
the age of twenty-three, and within a few years to 
write the language in a style so pure and virile as to 
call forth the plaudits of the most exacting critics— 
these are achievements hard to beat.” 

Cobbett's career is a remarkable illustration of the 
extent to which character contributes towards success. 
It is, of course, admitted that without a supernormal 
brain-power he would never have attained to the success 
which was his; but, on the other hand, this success 
would have been altogether beyond his reach if his 
character had not been developed quite beyond the 
ordinary. Of how many boys of his class, placed in 
circumstances such as those in which he found himself 
when he entered the Army, could it be said that “ dur¬ 
ing the whole eight years he was in the Army (he) 
never tasted any intoxicating liquor, nor touched a card, 
nor indulged in any form of dissipation.” Cobbett had 
many of the failings of a self-made and self-educated 
man. He possessed, also, their qualities, and very 
prominent among these was the courage of his opinions. 
In the United States, during his first term of residence, 
he was that rarissima avis , a supporter of English ideals 
and principles. In fact, it was the attacks on England 
which followed the arrival of Dr. Joseph Priestley in 
America that led to Cobbett's first essays as a publicist. 
The hatred of England was at that time so intense 
that a serious suggestion was made that, as it was not 
possible to substitute another for the English language, 
to distinguish American from English, the words 
should be spelt phonetically and the letters printed 
upside down. It is impossible to conceive a less favour¬ 
able ground for Cobbett's operations. Nevertheless, 
he was able to write, after a short period of activity, 
"In that city where, when I started on my career, 
an Englishman was ashamed to own his country; where 
my life had been a hundred times threatened unless I 
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desisted to write against France; where the name of 
his Majesty was never mentioned unaccompanied with 
some epithet too foul and calumnious to repeat; in that 
city I lived to see a public celebration of Lord Nelson's 
victory over the French, and to be serenaded with the 
tune of 1 God Save the King! ' ” Cobbett is careful to 
point out, not too* modestly, but none the less truly, 
that he had contributed very materially to this very 
satisfactory end. That before he could reach this point 
he had to pass through a period of physical danger, 
more than one proof is given. On one occasion “ the 
editor of the Aurora announced his intention to thrash 
him, and would doubtless have done so, but that Cob¬ 
bett, meeting him in the street, knocked him down." 

After his return to England, in due course, as was to 
be expected of such a time and such a person, Cobbett 
found himself confined to Newgate. Imprisonment 
then was, however, a very different affair from what 
it is now, and there is some difficulty in discovering 
the manner in which it appeared a punishment. This 
can best be illustrated by the following extract from a 
letter of Cobbett's daughter. “ I have been home about 
three weeks, after spending three months in Newgate 
(that is, as the guest of her father), which, after all, 
let me tell you, is no such very bad place. Papa has 
got three as nice rooms in the keeper's house as you 
would ever wish to live in. . . . Mama and William 

spent their Christmas and New Year with Papa. 

We are to spend the Wedding Day all together in town. 
My Uncle Tom will also be with us." 

While in the United States, Cobbett was prosecuted 
for libel. Although he was acquitted, he still fell foul 
of the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania who had tried him. 
The following is the polite manner in which he dealt 
with this worthy: — 

The grandfather of M’Kean was an Irishman, who 
emigrated by consent of his Majesty, and twelve good 
and true men. He himself was born in America, in 
Chester County, and was for some time an ostler, then 
successively a constable, a sheriff, a justice of the 
peace, and a pettifogger, in which last capacity the 
revolutionists found him a man fit for their purposes. 

. . . He is a notorious drunkard. The whole bar, one 
wife, and she beats him. He ordered a wig to be im¬ 
ported for him by Mr. Kid, refused to pay for it. 
He is a notrious drunkard. The whole bar, one 
lawyer excepted, signed a memorial stating that so 
great a drunkard was he that after dinner person and 
property were not safe in Pennsylvania. He has been 
horse-whipped in the City Tavern, and kicked in the 
street for his insolence to particular persons, and yet 
this* degraded wretch is Chief Justice of the State. 

Mr. Melville's biography suffers, perhaps, somewhat 
from its length. Many of the letters which he prints 
do not appear to be of any particular value, and, if 
he had made a selection, he would certainly have in¬ 
creased the attractiveness of his work. As it is, occa¬ 
sionally one comes across long stretches of one-sided 
letters that make the reader pant for some break of 
explanatory comment. 
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“ Polly Peachum ” 

“ Polly Peachum " : Being the Story of Lavinia Fenton 
{Duchess of Bolton ) and “ The Beggar 9 s Opera . 99 
By Charles E. Pearce. Illustrated. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 

In the Daily Post of December 6, 1736, may be seen 
this paragraph: “ On Thursday last, Polly Peachum 
(Miss Warren that was, sister to the famous Mrs. Mapp) 
was tried at the Old Bailey for marrying Mr. Nicholas, 
her former husband, Mir. Somers, being living, and 
after a long trial she was acquitted.” On this Mr. 
Pearce remarks: “Mrs. Mapp was, of course, the 
famous ‘bone-setter,* about whom one would like to 
say a good deal, were it germane to the matter.” The 
comment supplies us at once with the criticism which 
we must make on his book, gives us the prize which 
we are delighted to award, and the whip which it is our 
less agreeable duty to administer. It is a light scourge, 
and we will flourish it for only a moment, before we 
say: “ Mr. Pearce, your industry and application are 
worthy of high reward ; you have taken a most interest¬ 
ing subject for your theme, and all who can taste the 
flavour of the Age of Wits should be obliged to you, 
Sir!” 

Mr. Pearce has not always kept the words “germane 
to the matter** before him. He tells us so much about 
people who can only be tacked on to his main story by 
very thin threads, that his principal figure, the enchant¬ 
ing Lavinia Fenton, is too often lost in the crowd. For 
instance, in speaking of Mrs. Rogers who played the 
part of Betty Doxy (“ Come hither, hussy. Do you 
drink as hard as ever? You had better stick to good 
wholesome beer, etc.”), a character who has not, if we 
remember rightly, a single speech to make, he says: 
“ She was, no doubt, Miss Eliza Rogers, and not to be 
mistaken for Mrs. Rogers, of Drury Lane Theatre, of 
whom Colley Cibber wrote: * I have formerly known an 
actress carry theatrical prudery to such a height that 
she was very near keeping herself chaste by it, etc./ ** 
and then he gives us three pages of information about 
this other Mrs. Rogers. Of the actresses who played 
Mrs. Coaxer and the remaining six darlings who had 
a share, or wished it to be thought they had a share in 
the first betrayal of Macheath, Mr. Pearce says: 
“Nothing is known.** We read this confession of 
ignorance with a certain relief. For if our author had 
treated us to three pages each about who they were not, 
we should by this time be reduced to an invocation of 
Job, and be crying: “ Of the making of books there is 
no end.” 

But though we feel that Mr. Pearce would have made 
a better book had he prayed more earnestly for grace 
to resist £he temptation to cover pages with information 
which is not strictly “germane to the matter,*’ we own 
that our sympathies are strongly with him when he 
yields to the delight of wandering down all these 
beguiling bypaths. What Colley Cibber said about 
the Mrs. Rogers who did not play Betty Doxy has 
nothing to do with Polly Peachum, but, all the same, 
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we are very grateful to Mr. Pearce for telling us. We 
must fling our rod away. It might have been better if 
he had written another book about these other folk, and 
cast all his light upon the lovely Polly, but, no, we 
cannot quarrel with a Mr. Pearce who is so happy, and 
makes us so happy with all these dear charmers. We 
wish none of them away. We arc ourselves of the 
genuine Macheath temper in anything that concerns the 
age of Gay and the “ Beggar’s Opera.” When Polly 
is away, let Lucy Lockit take her place at once; nay, 
like dear Mrs. Delany, we are even enamoured of Mrs. 
Slammekin; so that when Mr. Pearce, in his quality as 
a literary Mrs. Overdone, tempts us by a display of a 
hundred attractive strangers, we can be happy with all 
of them, one after another. “ Mrs. Mapp, the famous 
bone-setter, of course!” We long to make her 

acquaintance. Our mouth waters. We wish, privately, 
that Mr. Pearce had not resisted the desire to devote a 
chapter to Mrs. Mapp. Haply it would have enlivened 
us as much as the chapter about Sally Salisbury, the 
lady who “ possessed a secret which would have enabled 
her to deceive Henry VIII, or even that still more 
experienced personage, Colonel Charteris.” 

There is a good deal more in this book about the 
“Beggar’s Opera** than about lovely Polly Peachum. 
But then after all there is not much that could be said 
about her. A lady who came, as it were, from nowhere, 
dazzled the town for about six months, and then retired 
to domestic bliss for the rest of her life could not, and 
did not, leave sufficient material for a detailed 
biography. Mr. Pearoe tells us all that can be told, 
and makes it certain that we should all have been in 
love with the girl. The Duke of Bolton was happy in 
that he had “ the true nobleman look,” but happier still 
in being taken by Polly for life*s companionship. The 
description of the book which is printed on its loose 
cover should not say that he “made her his duchess’* 
within a year after her triumphs in the opera, in 1728, 
for, as all the world knows, the marriage was not 
celebrated till 1751, when, a clergyman being summoned 
from Turin, Lavinia was made a real Duchess at 
beautiful old Aix-en-Provence. We like to think of 
the scene in that charming town, and also of Polly and 
her Duke delighting in the rural solitudes of Wensley- 
dale. But no one can now lift the veil behind which 
the pair spent their long years of mutual devotion. So 
Mr. Pearce has to tell us all about the Dukes of Bolton, 
and all about the actresses who succeeded Lavinia in 
the part of Polly. One cannot think without a smile of 
those simple ballad tunes in their Newgate setting sung 
by such artists as Mara, Mrs. Billington, Miss Stephens, 
Miss Brent (whose repertoire ranged from Polly to 
Jephtha’s daughter), and the rest of them. Has Mme. 
Melba ever consented to play Yum-Yum in the 
“ Mikado” ? Swift’s verdict on the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
that “ it exposeth with great justice the unnatural taste 
for Italian music” must have been forgotten when all 
these shining stars of Italian opera agreed to appear as 
Polly Peachum. But all that is told about those exciting 
six months when the first and most ravishing of Pollies 
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sent London into a fever, makes delightful reading. 
What fun the letters are that were sent to her, or said 
to be sent to her! That of the silk-mercer, “ I am broke 
for my trade: if the ladies say * Mr. Flush-cheek, what 
is the price of this silk ?’ I answer, * Polly—How- 
Peachum’ ”; that of the barrister, and the Quaker, they 
are excellent fooling. And we read with great pleasure 
of Polly’s stage companions, Hippisley “ with the burnt 
face,” and Mrs. Egleton who died n enamoured of 
Bacchus.” 

But, best almost of all, we read much of him without 
whose genius there could never have been a Polly 
Peachum, of Gay, the Goldsmith of his time, surely 
one of the most lovable creatures that ever delighted 
the ladies and the wits, and one who still lives in the 
hearts of all who love good company. Mr. Pearce does 
not like “ Three hours after marriage ” any better than 
did Dr. Johnson, and, as Mrs. Norris would have said, 
"Perhaps it is a little warm.” But he does full justice 
:to the brilliance' of the “ Beggar’s Opera," and even, in 
his concluding pages, suggests that its day, as a piece 
for the stage, ought not to be considered over. We are 
not sure that we share his wish to see the play revived, 

for we doubt the existence of actors who could do it 

« 

justice; and, further, we could not bear to see it 
bowdlerised, and in the present highly moral and 
sensitive age, would it be possible to present an un¬ 
expurgated edition ? Happily the tunes which Gay and 
Dr. Pepusch chose are all of the kind that even we, 
who are not dismayed by the “ Music of the Futurists,” 
can appreciate m< 5 st thoroughly; and if a cast could 
be found, and the “ Beggar’s Opera” could be given in 
the proper 1 spirit, there is certainly no play now acting 
in London that we would rather go and see when we 
were in one of our eighteenth century moods. But it 
is better to read and laugh over the piece than to con¬ 
template anything so painful as the production which 
we should probably be fated to witness. We will con¬ 
tent ourselves with Gay undefiled, and we trust that 
Mr. Pearce’s book will cause many readers to ask for 
Gay’s works at the libraries and send them even further 
afield, to make acquaintance with many of the people, 
the plays, the poems mentioned in “Polly Peachum.” 
It is a book we have read with very great pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


The Ocean Decades—II 

De Or be Novo: The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr 
d* An gher a. Translated from the Latin, with 

Notes and Introduction, by Francis AUGUSTUS 
MacNutt. Two Vols. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. £2 10s. net.) 

In Bristol Free Library there is an original copy of the 
first edition of Peter Martyr’s “Ocean Decades,” 
which, by kind permission of the librarian, we have 
had the opportunity of consulting. Unfortunately, 
some leaves are missing. It contains three decades, 
and was printed at Alcald, under the supervision of the 
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author’s friend, Antonio de Nebrija. The colophon is 
as follows (the words in brackets are omitted by Mr. 
F. A. MacNutt; nor does he state that it is the 
colophon):— 

“ Cura et diligentia [viri Celebris Magistri] Antonii 
Nebrissensis [historid regii] fuerunt hae tres protonarii 
Petri martyris decades Impressae in contubemio Arnaldi 
Guillelmi in Illustri oppido carpetanae pui ciae copluto 
quod vulgariter didtur Alcala pfe ctfi est Nonis 
NovCbris An. 1516.” 

We cannot understand why Mr. MacNutt should 
have omitted the title-page, with its quaint introduction 
in Latin verse. 

In his introduction Mr. MacNutt says that " no 
further claim is made for this translation of the 
Decades than fidelity and lucidity.” We have com¬ 
pared his translation in various places with the original, 
and feel bound to say that, while the general sense is 
certainly clear and ludd, the literal text is not always 
followed, as it certainly should be in a work written 
for scholars. Hence the quaint directness of the 
original is occasionally lost. In some cases the Latin 
text might at least be given in a footnote. 

In the seventh volume of his Voyages (edition 1904) 
Hakluyt dtes a passage from the Third Decade about 
the discoveries of Sebastian Cabot. It is worth while 
to compare the sixteenth century writer’s translation 
with Mr. MacNutt’s. 

“ Quas arbitror impulsa coelorum drculantor agi in 
gyrum drca terrae globum, non antem Demogorgone 
anhelanti vomi absorberique ut nonnulli senserunt, 
quod influxu, et refluxu forsan assentire daretur.” 

“ Which waters I suppose to be driven about the 
globe of the earth by the incessant moving and im¬ 
pulsion of the heavens, and not to be swallowed up 
and cast up again by the breathing of Demogorgon, 
as some have imagined, because they see the seas by 
increase and decrease to ebb and flow.” (Hakluyt.) 

Thus rendered by Mr. MacNutt: — 

“ I think these waters flow all round the world in 
a drcle, obediently to the Divine Law, and that they 
are not spewed forth and afterwards absorbed by some 
panting Demogorgon. This theory would, up to a 
certain point, furnish an explanation of the ebb and 
flow.” 

Hakluyt translates again: — 

“ He found, also, the people of those regions covered 
with beastes skinnes, yet not without use of reason. 
He also saith there is great plentie of Beares in those 
regions which use to eat fish: for plunging themselves 
into y« water, where they perceive a multitude of these 
fishes to lie, they fasten their clawes in their scales, 
and so draw them to land and eat them, so (as he 
saith) the Beares being thus satisfied with fish, are not 
noisome to men.” (Hakluyt.) 

This delightful rendering is given by Mr. MacNutt 
as follows: — 

“ The natives of those regions wear furs, and appear 
to be intelligent. Cabotte reports that there are many 
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bears in the country, which live on fish. These animals 
plunge into the midst of thick schools of fish, and, 
seizing one fast in their claws, they drag it ashore 
to be devoured. They are not dangerous to men.” 

We have already referred to the depreciation of Peter 
Martyrs work in certain quarters. Prescott's testi¬ 
mony to his worth is very different. It is given in his 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella": — 

“ Pietro Martire's letters, though not conspicuous for 
elegance of diction, are most valuable to the historian, 
from the fidelity and general accuracy of the details, 
as well as for the intelligent criticism in which they 
abound, for all which, uncommon facilities were 
afforded by the writer's intimacy with the leading 
actors and the most recondite sources of information 
of the period." 

This high character is fully justified by the judg¬ 
ments of those best qualified to pronounce on their 
merits—Martyr's own contemporaries. 

Alvaro Gomez declared that “ Martyr's Letters 
abundantly compensate by their fidelity for the un¬ 
polished style in which they are written." John de 
Vergara, a man of the highest literary fame, says 
emphatically, “ I know of no record of the time more 
accurate and valuable." Prescott's deliberate opinion 
was written in answer to certain strictures of Hallam, 
who questioned that the letters were written at the time 
alleged. Not only do Mr. MacNutt's fine volumes 
make charming and fascinating reading about the dis¬ 
covery of the new world, but scholars in England and 
America will welcome the new translation as a valuable 
and original contribution in accessible form to the his¬ 
tory of thrilling adventure at a most romantic period. 

P. A. M. S. 


Shorter Reviews 

Tolerance . By the Rev. A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. 

Translated by W. HUMPHREY PAGE, K.S.G. 
(R. and T. Washboume. 5s. net.) 

T HE author of this work has carried out 

very fairly on the whole his purpose of 

discussing the difficult question of tolerance “ can¬ 
didly and dispassionately." There is, perhaps, 
one exception. He has to resort to a con¬ 

siderable amount of special pleading in his apologia 
for the severities of the Inquisition. Leaving that out, 
we should be content with him to estimate the Inquisi¬ 
tion by the spirit of the age, together with the whole 
mediaeval system which approved of torture, burnings, 
and the capital punishment of heretics, as subjects 
dangerous to the State as well as to the Church. It 
is now sufficiently established that Protestants and 
Catholics differed little in this view. The whole point 
is well summed up in this observation: “ Heresy is no 
longer the social offence that it once was, because agree¬ 
ment on the subject of religion is no longer at the base 
of our societies; whereas society in the Middle Ages was 
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founded on religion as well as on the family and 
property." 

In modern times there are two forms of tolerance, 
the separatist and the jurisdictional. The separatist 
system of the United States leaves all religions to 
themselves, insisting on separation and self-government. 
The jurisdictional system prevails throughout the whole 
of Europe, except in Belgium. The State holds 
religion under its control, and may be friendly or the 
reverse. “ In France the anti-Church party establishes 
a system of persecution worthy of the days of Julian 
the Apostate, and employs all the resources of the 
State for the purposes of its campaign." A like 
persecution now exists in Portugal. In both cases the 
ultimate object is to destroy Christianity. No doubt 
in mediaeval times there was an alliance between Church 
and State hostile to individual liberty; but that does 
not justify that modem alliance between Freethought 
and the State, which is equally tyrannical, and totally 
contrary to true liberal principles. As Mme. Roland 
said on the way to the guillotine: “ O Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!" 

Father Vermeersch explains ecclesiastical intolerance 
as rejection from communion with the Church, of her 
own members, when they deny the dogmas of the 
Church; otherwise there could be no positive faith. 
Protestant dissenters when consistent, take the same 
position. He upholds a complete and absolute 
ecclesiastical tolerance towards those who have been 
brought up in other religious communions; and, in par¬ 
ticular, such an attempt as coercive conversion is 
altogether repugnant to the mind of the Church and 
the spirit of Christianity. This book is very cleverly 
and well written, and might be read with interest by 
statesmen as well as theologians. 


La Femme dans le Thldtre dTbsen . By FRIEDERICKE 
Boettcher. (F61ix Alcan, Paris. 4 fr.) 

We do not like books about Ibsen, though we came 
near liking this one. Ibsen commented is generally 
worse than Ibsen read, and Ibsen read is always im¬ 
measurably below Ibsen acted. From the latter we get 
marvellous thrills and illusions; from the former we 
get mere annoyance without the slightest danger of 
illusion. We feel that a select company of degenerates 
is being made to do duty as representatives of the 
human race. And Nora's macaroons are altogether 
too much for us. But we must not start commenting 
Ibsen! 

Mme. Boettcher has put treasures of conscientious¬ 
ness into her work. She has analysed practically all 
the plays under a three-period classification of her own 
discovery, and all the women-characters are made to 
give their evidence in a clear and audible voice. She 
discerns two categories of them—the Valkyrie, urging 
man to heroic or impossible effort, and the devoted, 
retiring housewife. Of these there are unending varia¬ 
tions, but they all represent a phase of the eternal 
struggle between the individual and society. Ibsen's 
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ambition was to reconcile in a practical way all these 
pairs of contrasted ideas—sacrifice and self-assertion, 
man and woman, society and the individual. When 
We Sleepers Awake 0 is interpreted by Mme. Boettcher 
as a senile surrender; “Brand 0 reads to us like an early 
confession of failure. Mme. Boettcher shows self- 
restraint in refusing to force a definitely feminist mean¬ 
ing out of the plays. Ibsen was incapable of the sane 
exposition and the chivalrous challenge, forcing our 
admiration in default of our assent, that marks Mere¬ 
dith’s handling of the same set of problems. 


Narcissus. By EDWARD STORER. (The Priory Press, 
Hampstead. 2s. net.) 

TINY books of verse are apt to be overlooked among 
the crowd of more gaudy, more spacious volumes; this 
unassuming little collection of lyrics, however, we 
should be sorry to have missed. Mr. Storer has a 
pretty fancy; more than that, he has a real skill in 
the short poem embodying a single thought, a fleeting 
mood. There is some sadness in most of these poems. 
The first, for instance :— 

Youth asks itself, “How can I ever die? 

Only the old into the grave must fall,” 

While age is wondering with a gentle sigh 
If all its wasted breath was life at all. 

We will quote one of the best things in the book, with 
a distinct echo of Heine’s idyll of the “ Pine and 
Palm”: — 

The North bends o’er the South 
His frosty mouth. 

Within each other’s eyes 
A vision of far skies. 

“All, all my snowy monuments I give to thee 
For one full hour of thy rich Italy.” 

“Take all the vines and sunshine I love best 
For one rapt instant on thy rugged breast.” 

It satisfies the reader; he feels that thought, tenderness, 
and an irresistible need for expression lie behind a gem 
such as that. And we hope that many readers will 
find echoes of their moods in this small, serious, and 
worthy book. 


Women of the Country. By GERTRUDE Bone. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

FOR a fine description of a certain class of women of 
the country this small book is remarkably good. The 
principal figure is a dear old person who keeps a farm, 
harnesses her own pony, and drives to market to sell 
her wares. She wears coarse and old-fashioned clothes, 
and is dubbed “peculiar” by her neighbours; but she 
it is who is to the front when there is any kind action 
to be done or any small gift required to render life a 
little less hard for her poor neighbours. A young girl 
of the village is betrayed and deserted by a man who 
poses for a time as a rich farmer, and when she dies 
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at the birth of her child. Miss Anne Hilton takes the 
little offspring to her lonely cottage; and one of the 
best scenes in the book occurs when a farmer’s wife, 
Mary, a blind egg-seller, and Anne are in the kitchen 
crooning over the tiny bundle that has managed to 
steal into all their hearts. We leave Ann e carrying 
her charge upstairs in the washing basket, while an 
earthenware pot of milk is warming on the hob for the 
young intruder’s supper. 

The one complaint we have to make is that the first 
chapter seems irrelevant to the rest of the book; but 
once that small drawback has been overcome, the re¬ 
mainder of the story is well worth reading. 


Fiction 

V. V.'s Eyes. By Henry SYDNOR HARRISON. (Con¬ 
stable and Co. 6s.) 

F ROM a sensation of annoyance with the first few 
pages of this remarkable novel, we passed through 
stages of complaisance and keen interest to a final verdict 
of whole-hearted admiration. Having read “Queed”— 
and treasured it—we expected something fine from the 
book which should follow it, and, always reserving a 
small grumble for the style of the opening, which 
ranges from imitations of William de Morgan in “ Alice- 
for-Short” to Maurice Hewlett diluted, we were not 
disappointed. " V.V.,” the lame doctor, is a hero new 
to fiction; if he is almost too good, too self-sacrificing, 
he is by no means the sanctimonious prig which some 
writers would inevitably have made him ; he is a man, 
one of the best, with the courage to do and say—saying, 
we believe, often being more difficult than doing—what 
he thinks right. It is a courage tempered, nevertheless, 
by a delightful diffidence. How purely delightful the 
reader will discover when V. Vivian, M.D., the limping, 
shabby, boarding-house lodger, “tackles” lovely Miss 
Heth, daughter of a wealthy house, and tells her of her 
meanness in the matter of Jack Dalhousie, whose career 
she allowed to be ruined by silence when speech could 
have cleared him of the charge of cowardice. 

The complications of the story are more than can be 
traced in a brief review. Gradually Miss Heth realises 
that rich "young man of the world, capable and big 
and athletic, may yet be no ideal lover; she realises, 
too, that the tobacco-factory where her father made 
his money, the conditions in which were a scandal which 
V. V. was intending to expose, would have been rebuilt 
years before had not she and her mother demanded 
luxury and position as bait for distinguished suitors. 
She comes to recognise in V. V. a man spiritually 
sensitive, yet human, kindly, and plucky, and in the 
end the change that has taken place seems perfectly 
natural. The finish of the story we shall not tell; it is 
quite a surprise; we may say that it will move most 
readers considerably, and not to their shame. There 
are numerous subsidiary characters, all well drawn and 
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none out of place. From humour and pathos, never 
strained, Mr. Harrison has woven a pattern of which he 
may well be proud. With two books such as “ Queed” 
and “ V. V.’s Eyes” to his name he need not fear that 
he will be forgotten. 

Le Chevalier d'Athis. By OLIVIER Theix. (Bernard 
Grasset, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

The Chevalier in question is the second d’Athis we 
have met with in fiction, but, apart from the fact that 
he fights a duel, he has little in common with the Duke 
of “L’lmmortel.” In the duel, for instance, he ap¬ 
pears, though we have to get our knowledge from 
inference, to have thoroughly commanded the situation. 
In fact, he generally commands the situation; he is of 
the tribe of supermen, and is only to be distinguished 
from most of his fellow-tribesmen by his very reason¬ 
able distrust for the cult of progress. Much of what 
he has to say on that subject has been said before, and 
a good deal of it is not worth saying; still, he talks 
well, and makes the most of his foil, a kind of learned 
bonhomme in the manner of Sylvestre Bonnard. We 
learn from some of the minor characters that the chief 
preoccupation of M. d’Athis has to do with women; 
we also learn that he is a very blast and disenchanted 
Don Juan. The religious element in his character pro¬ 
vides a mild surprise, and the final episode of the story 
is distinctly striking. 

Pebble . By RICHARD G. BEHRENS. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.) 

In an unlucky moment Mrs. Lincoln, who is abroad 
with her husband and little daughter, decides to stay 
at Appenheim in order that the child may have medical 
treatment under some German of repute in the town. 
Mr. Lincoln, therefore, comes to England by himself, 
and, through a friend, makes the acquaintance of 
“Pebble,” otherwise Mrs. Sheridan, widow. A mild 
flirtation springs up between them, its limits being pre¬ 
scribed by Lincoln, and not by the fascinating widow, 
who waits daily to fall into the foolish man’s arms. 
After Pebble has transferred her hand, if not her heart, 
to Lord Rendover, Mr. Sheridan finds he is not dead 
and arrives on the scene; also Mrs. Lincoln. Complica¬ 
tions ensue and are straightened out in the usual way. 
The beginning of the story seemed very halting, and in 
parts faulty in construction; but towards the end the 
author hastens matters and brings on the climax with¬ 
out too much explanation or delay. Although we are 
permitted to see comparatively little of Mrs. Lincoln, 
it is of her that the author writes his best. 

So great has been the success of the French Society 
matinees, inaugurated by Monsieur Maurice Froyez and 
Mdlle. Marguerite Scialtiel at Marble Arch House, and 
known as the "Mardis de Comoedia,” that a second 
series will be given in the autumn, beginning in October. 


The Theatre 

I 

The Shakespeare Festival at His 

Majesty’s Theatre 

"ROMEO AND JULIET” 

IR HERBERT TREE has kept his new production 
for the last week of his brilliant Shakespeare 
season. The tragedy that is all a wonder and a wild 
desire ends the pleasant festival with a note of finest 
poetry, and of amorous and bloody intrigues. 

The presentation transports us to Verona and 
Mantua; we pass from the twentieth-century London 
street into the heart of renaissance Italy, and live again 
the life of the Montagues and Capulets, the extreme, 
sweet passion of the star-cross’d lovers. Miss Julia 
Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry have lent the gorgeous 
costumes and the often effective scenery, and their 
daughter gives us her careful and beautiful conception 
of the daughter of the Capulets. Every occasion of 
the play, every flamboyant phrase of the inspired writ¬ 
ing, is used to envelope the somewhat mechanical plot 
with the ardour of romance and the delicate, fine sense 
of love that is more than life, and the irony of the gods 
which far surpasses human passion. 

From the opening scene, in a street in Verona, where 
the wild mood of the rival houses first shows, and fiery 
Tybalt sounds the first clear note of both disaster and 
the rivalries of blood, until the time when Mercutio— 
kinsman of the Prince, friend of Romeo, and our 
own chosen companion among Shakespearean heroes— 
when Mercutio’s gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 
all went forward with rapid ease. After his death 
there is, of course, no merry mood. Then the impor¬ 
tant factors are the great first love of Juliet and the 
fact that Romeo is in love with love, and that both have 
the advantage of telling us about what, after all, is 
not a very remarkable affair, in the divine hyperbole 
of Shakespeare’s poetry. These are the points that 
hold us and—tell it not, except to a friend as a secret, 
for then it will get about the world—occasionally fail 
to interest us. 

With this tragedy, in which young love lives and 
dies amid the fervid forces of Italian summer nights, 
we have all had the advantage of sweet familiarity 
for many, many years. Thus we turn to the characteri¬ 
sation of the personages we fancy we know so well. 
All those interested in the affair hold an ideal Juliet ir 
their innermost hearts; all playgoers have one par¬ 
ticular stage Juliet that swam into their lives just ai 
the moment that mattered. We own that bewitching 
Juliet is for us the impassioned, Italianate rendering 
that Mrs. Patrick Campbell gave, now, we fear, somi 
years ago. It was her dusky finesse that touched u: 
first and holds us for ever—although there were, n< 
doubt, some beautiful Juliets before her and man] 
since, and will be many thousands more. 

Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry is so totally differen 
that we can appreciate her rendering to the full. Sh 
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wears the rose of youth, and her first entry is a delight. 
Indeed, she is always beautiful and perfectly com¬ 
petent, and there are moments when she touches us 
deeply and shows how truly she is fitted for so difficult 
a character. She is at her very best, and that is good 
indeed, when she is alone in her chamber on the night 
she takes the friar’s mixture. Her fearful passion, the 
devotion of her love, her hideous visions of the horrible 
conceit of death and night—all these are made clear to 
us with sincere art and feeling. Her acting is the 
natural exhalation of high tragedy; all must find spon¬ 
taneity, beauty, and truth in this scene; it is the cul¬ 
mination and crown of Miss Terry's work in the present 
festival. 

As Romeo, we understand, Mr. Philip Merivale 
appears for the first time. He is the lover to the life; 
the atmosphere of romance appears natural to him; he 
is delicate of voice and young, yet endowed with 
exuberant vigour and gay emotion. Few Romeos of our 
day have so fully caught at our hearts. Mr. Merivale 
gives us a fine, aristocratic, noble, impassioned Romeo. 
We ran believe in him and share his high hopes and the 
grand folly of his love and his method of encompassing 
it. As Sir Herbert Tree stood between his Juliet and 
his new Romeo one applauded the lovers for their grace 
and bearing and for Nature's kindness, but one's grati¬ 
tude was for Sir Herbert, without whom we might not 
have known them, but for whom we should certainly 
not have enjoyed this unaccustomed feast of beauty. 

We think the weight of management, the enormous 
pleasure and responsibility of the production told a 
little against Sir Herbert's Mercutio. His costume was 
too diverse in colour, too little distinguished for this 
man of wit and of the world, this brave yet gentle 
master among men, this friend of Queen Mab and lord 
of delicate fancy. If in appearance and manner Sir 
Herbert was not as brilliant as usual, his death became 
him handsomely. With a wound not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door, he died bravely, realisti¬ 
cally, after a manner that held the hearts of the 
audience. 

Perhaps among all the clever company no one had 
more of the spirit of the play than Mr. James Bury as 
Tybalt. He hinted always of ambuscadoes, Spanish 
blades, of healths five fathom deep. He is fine to 
lode upon, and his every word fraught with passion 
and sincerity. As a whole, the tragedy forms a fitting 
finale to Sir Herbert's festival. Each year he makes 
better than the last, but the present season will be 
difficult to improve upon. 


“Elizabeth Cooper” given by the 
Stage Society at the Haymarket 

Mr. George Moore has, as long as we can 
remember, been so intensely interesting a person¬ 
ality and so completely personal in his work that 
anything from his pen engages our utmost attention. 
Thus, his comedy is a pleasant theatrical event; we 


may be sure he will approach his subject boldly and 
with such sincerity as he can command. 

Lewis Davenant is a man of letters, fifty years of 
age, who has written many successful books and plays, 
been greatly admired, and, we are led to suppose, 
beloved of women. When we are allowed to know him 
he employs as his secretary Sebastian Dayne, a nephew, 
who is also a poet, with a taste for intrigue. A drama¬ 
tised version of “Elizabeth Cooper," Davenant's mos* 
famous novel, is to be produced in Vienna. One ot 
the many ladies who write so charmingly to him about 
his books lives in that city, and wishes him to come to 
see his play in German, and especially to see her. This 
is the Countess von Hoenstadt, whose letters have been 
answered by even warmer letters and poems from Sebas¬ 
tian Dayne. If a correspondent of his uncle pleases 
him he generally writes replies in this manner. No- 
doubt it adds to Davenant's popularity, but it also 
makes for complications. In the present case the 
author, who has secured a miniature of the Countess,, 
suggests that Sebastian, who is ready for the sort of 
affair of which the elder author has grown tired, shall 
go to Vienna in his place, shall use his name, and, in 
fact, be Davenant. The Countess and Sebastian meet 
and love at first sight; they marry after a curious 
fashion, and the nephew and his romantic wife return 
to England. 

The reader will imagine the difficulties that arise. 
Mr. Moore pleases to keep from the audience the fact 
that the lady has seen the game at once, and so the 
comedy goes on until the excellent author puts all 
things right in due season. Thus stated, the matter 
seems a little bald. But the play is so brightly written, 
the method so frank and fresh, the characters so agree¬ 
able, that an excellent entertainment is evolved from 
that which is not, perhaps, a very brilliant idea. 

As the author of fifty, Mr. C. V. France is always 
charming, even if he be a little slow. We are 
ready to believe in his queer plot and are glad 
to welcome his every phrase; no one could have 
given a truer or more interesting reading of this 
lively and diverting part. But it is Miss Miriam 
Lewes, as the wonderful Countess von Hoenstadt, to 
whose vivacity and skill the play owes its greatest 
debt. Her rapid, broken English, her engaging per¬ 
sonality, her gay irresponsibility, her ever-present 
charm, carry all before her. Never for a moment does 
she allow the play to flag; her energy is irresistible, her 
passion and her fun infectious. The rather critical 
audience of the Stage Society forgets to analyse and 
abandons itself to delight. 

Mr. Reginald Owen's Sebastian is full of fine touches 
and delicate, clever notes of character. As for the 
rest, there is an amusing sailor by Mr. Kenyon Mus- 
grave, and one of the most carefully and successfully 
played maids, Martin, enacted by Miss Edith Evans, 
that we have ever had the good luck to see upon the 
stage. The time is in the 'sixties, thus many old- 
world graces are permitted to the author, and the diffi¬ 
cult problem of dealing with a period well known to us .. 
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is gracefully set aside. We see that Mr. Moore has 
stated that “Elizabeth Cooper,” which one of the char¬ 
acters, we think, says is an evocative title, may be 
played in an evening bill. We trust it may, for 
whether it be what the author calls a “good play” or 
no, we are sure it will amuse many audiences. 

Egan Mew. 


The Irish Players at the Court 

On Saturday the directors of the Abbey Theatre, not 
content with one touring company, decided to bring 
the second to London. It was a daring idea, for mem¬ 
bers of the second company have not quite won their 
spurs at home. Apart from this, one wondered a little 
whether a movement that proposed, initially, to foster 
drama in Ireland had now decided to undertake a com¬ 
mercial venture for all countries save Ireland. It 
would be a great pity if that suspicion was incurred; 
moreover, if the movement went forward on that basis 
it would probably meet less sympathy, as it would un¬ 
doubtedly fail in its interest. On Saturday night the 
audience, despite its hesitation, did not fail in sym¬ 
pathy, and this no doubt supported the players through 
their obvious nervousness. It might have been owing 
to this nervousness that they so often modelled them¬ 
selves on the leading members of the first company. 
They were certainly not to be seen at their best; yet, 
allowing for that fact, there was much to account for 
the lukewarmness of the audience. 

The plays in which they appeared did not assist 
them. A one-act play entitled “The Magic Glasses** 
preceded a comedy in three acts, “The Country Dress¬ 
maker/* both being by George FitzMaurice. In fact, 
neither playwright nor players gave each other the 
assistance needed. The plays, particularly <f The 
Country Dressmaker/* needed a well-knit performance 
to hold together the awkward gaps in the construction; 
the players needed a well-knit play to hold together 
the gaps in their performance. And as both were 
loosely-knit they exposed one another. In “The Coun¬ 
try Dressmaker/* for instance, in an excellent first act 
we are at once introduced to Julia Shea, the dressmaker 
herself, and we find her to be dwelling continually on 
Pats O’Connor, who pledged his heart to her when he 
left for America some ten years previously, and from 
whom she has not heard since. But we are neatly made 
aware that she is regarding Pats through the tales she 
reads in the Family Journal of how Lady So-and-so 
remained faithful to Sir Charles, her lover, for in¬ 
credible years; and how Sir Charles returned to her 
changed no whit in his personal appearance save for a 
little greyness about the temples. It is obvious at once 
that Pats is to return, and that he will be changed not 
a little. So when Luke Quilter comes in to urge her 
to wed Edmund Normyle (who is no more than a shy 
noodle) at her mother’s request, and when she resolves 
to make her decision in three months, the course of the 
plot is fairly well defined. But in the next act we are 
taken to the house of the Clohesys—Julia was left in 
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the previous act proceeding to the Clohesys with a dress 
of theirs—and Michael Clohesy and Maryanne, his 
wife, are found discussing the matter of Pats’ return, 
as they have him in mind as a desirable catch for one 
of their daughters. Some confusions seem promised. 
When Pats enters a neat situation of some sort should 
undoubtedly occur; instead of which, there is a very 
crude juxtaposition of events. The whole family is 
got out of the cottage on some pretext, whereupon Pats 
enters to an empty scene. After a becoming soliloquy 
Babe Clohesy re-enters, from whom, after her ingenu¬ 
ous manner, he learns of Julia’s constancy, being much 
impressed by the news. When Babe goes out to bring 
in the rest of the family Julia comes in with her parcel, 
and in a minute the two are pledged for ever, in spite 
of the fact that he is sadly changed. The wrath of 
the Clohesys may be imagined; and the rest of the play 
becomes more or less a rough-and-tumble for the pos¬ 
session of Pats, who is a very docile person—a puppet 
one might even say, to be disposed of as the gods shall 
decide—the gods in this case being the Clohesys on the 
one hand, and Luke Quilter, who has taken up Julia's 
case, on the other. 

One never felt that the issue was in doubt, in spite 
of the fact that Julia’s waverings and general repent¬ 
ance of her cruel treatment of Edmund bring difficul¬ 
ties into the matter. It was here that Mr. FitzMaurice 
failed most in his characterisation of Julia, who in the 
main was carefully and cleverly drawn. We are given 
no hint of the cause of obstruction in Julia’s resolve. 
We are left to choose between the following: the fact 
that Pats had changed more than merely in the shade 
of hair about his temples; the fact that he had married 
a German woman in America; the rumour of his gal¬ 
lantries (although he scarcely seemed a gallant person) 
subsequent to her death; Pats* matter-of-fact wooing; 
or her sentimental sorrow over Edmund. These are the 
choices in the play. For ourselves we reject them all, 
and suggest instead that she preferred the reality of 
her dreams to the reality of mere circumstance. But 
Mr. FitzMaurice does not give us a clue, where some 
sort of a clue is a necessity. 

Miss Nell Byrne as Julia very well depicted the 
clearest piece of characterisation in the play; Mr. 
George St. John as Michael Clohesy, and Philip Guiry 
as Luke Quilter, were both excellent. Mr. FitzMaurice 
has certainly a power of characterisation and, at times, 
a gift of rhythmical dialogue that he might with ad¬ 
vantage trust more bravely. So for the actors; they 
would surely do better to develop themselves than to 
imitate the mannerisms of the first company. Justice 
was not done to either in bringing them over together. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have 
just ready a new and cheaper edition of Huet’s Guide 
to Belgium and North France, edited by A. D. 
Vandam, which is of special interest to visitors to the 
Ghent Exhibition. This volume of 230 pages claims 
to be a complete guide to the sights and treasures of 
that part of the Continent. 
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Music 

“ Boris Godounov ” 

O many of those who heard Moussorgsky’s opera for 
the first time last week, it must have been an almost 
violent revelation of a new kind of beauty. The 
feeling in the great audience was quite evidently one 
of surprise. We had not been sure we should like it. 
We had dreaded, perhaps, that it would be too strange, 
too savage, without charm; a story in which we could 
not expect to be interested, and music which might be 
roughly powerful, but, too probably, incompre¬ 
hensible. So we listened to the wild prayers of the 
peasants outside the monastery, the noble voice of 
Stchelkalow, the pilgrims’ song; and as we listened we 
silently began to wonder. Here was nothing too 
strange, too uncouth, for our ears. We did not know 
the words that were spoken, but the music interpreted 
them more clearly than any translation. Has music 
ever expressed such emotions with greater naturalness, 
we thought; it has made us one with this praying 
people; we share their anxiety for a Tsar; we have 
already entered into the life of these Russians of old 
time. It is the music that has done this for us, by some 
power that we cannot explain. 

Now we are in the monk’s cell. A muttered mono¬ 
logue by the old historian, and then a dialogue between 
him and the novice about the murder of the Tsarewitch 
does not promise to be exciting. But when the curtain 
falls, we have again the feeling that this actual scene 
did take place once upon a time, and that we were there, 
listening breathlessly to the conversation. We begin 
to be greatly stirred. What is the hidden force in this 
music that is able to make real that which we know is 
not real ? The people’s prayers have prevailed. We 
hear the clanging of the Kremlin’s bells; we see Boris, 
the crowned Tsar, and hear his solemn words. Russian 
history, or at any rate, one set of its scenes, is now the 
most interesting, absorbing subject for us. That fated 
Tsar, with his sadness and his dignity, a dignity such 
as we have never seen, is alive before us, and will 
compel us to follow his fortunes till the end. The 
growing tension of feeling is relieved by the hostess 
singing in her inn, and by, the humour of the tipsy 
vagabond monks. Here, again, we have opportunity 
to note the amazing variety of Moussorgsky’s skill of 
explaining character by means of music. Varlaam, the 
monk, talks as we are certain he did talk, and the 
orchestra plays passages which let the fullest light into 
his crafty soul. 

So far we have not had music to which the term 
“beautiful” in its common sense is likely to be used. 
Every line of it has held us captive, but the chains 
have been forged by truth and naturalness rather than 
by beauty. If we may venture upon analogy, the effect 
has been made as Scott, for instance, made his finest 
effects, in the Meg Merrilies and Kippletringen scenes 
of “ Guy Mannering.” We have been impressed, pro- 
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foundly impressed, also diverted, but only because we 
have seen life, not because our author, as it seems, has 
set himself to dazzle or to charm. But the scene of the 
Royal children in their schoolroom comes with a beauty 
so winning, so gracious, that we are left in doubt 
whether Moussorgsky’s genius was greatest when 
applied to the tenderness, the fun, the innocence of 
childhood’s life, or when, as in the succeeding scene 
between Boris and Prince Chiusky, he moves us by a 
pity and terror to which, we think, the operatic stage 
can show no parallel. In saying this we do not forget 
the spectre-statue of Mozart, the Siegfried murder of 
Wagner, or certain pages of Strauss* “ Elektra.” But 
those great scenes belong to a different order, not that 
of our “ pauvre et triste humanity!” Boris, in his 
madness and his grief, is one of us, though a king. In 
laying bare his torture, Moussorgsky has not dealt with 
what is superhuman, but what is natural. By this time 
the surrender of the audience to the spell is complete. 

During the entr’acte we find ourselves quite unable 
to talk about the opera as if it were an opera. All 
doubt as to its possibility of our understanding and 
appreciating this unknown music has long passed away. 
We know that this is the only music which could have 
told such a story. We are hardly conscious, indeed, 
that there has been singing and playing, the music has 
so entirely fulfilled its function of making a scene of 
life real to us. We do not stop to consider that in life 
people do not sing but sp>eak. For us these people on 
the stage have not sung, they have spoken. They have 
not been actors, they have been the real persons of 
history. The notion of discussing the interesting or 
novel features of Moussorgsky’s art; the fact that this 
wonderful work has been in existence forty years, and 
we unacquainted with its wonder; that, as Rimsky- 
Korsakoff tells us, it was formerly received with "a 
storm of derision” by a large section of the public; that 
it gives us, not a continuous story, but only a succession 
of detailed scenes, etc., etc.—no such notion comes into 
our heads. We are in that rare state of mind which 
makes criticism, even discussion, seem tiresome. We 
have been present at the performance of a great work 
of art, and our sole need is to enjoy and be thankful. 

Looking back after a few days’ interval, we are not 
conscious of any change of opinion. The impression left 
by “Boris Godounov” is still overwhelming. Simplicity 
and truth have triumphed. The only comment we feel 
inclined to make is this, that Moussorgsky’s original 
plan of concluding the opera with the winter scene and 
the plaint of the “yourodivy,” or village idiot, was, in 
our opinion, the best. It has been judged expedient to 
put the Death of Boris last, but we regret it; the empty 
stage, the inexpressibly mournful cry of the idiot would 
have made the more perfect ending. 

We have said that “ Boris Godounov ” is so natural a 
presentation of scenes, that the illusion is almost created 
that it is not an opera but a piece of real life. We are 
given so strong an impression of reality that we must 
ask how this comes about. Though we knew the main 
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drift of the speeches on the stage (having carefully 
studied Mr. Newmarch’s translation of the book), we 
could not, of course, be sure, except at certain moments, 
what the voice was saying; and it might be held, there¬ 
fore, that we are not competent to speak as to the 
naturalness of the musical phrase, and the illustrative 
magic of the orchestra. It is a case where one may look 
beyond the letter, and be satisfied if we can apprehend 
the spirit, and this we, or anybody, can surely do. The 
whole opera conveys, in some mysterious way, the 
impression of truth, and it must be the music which, by 
its elemental sincerity, makes clear to us what would be 
obscure owing to our ignorance of Russian. But it 
must not be forgotten than Moussorgsky owes much to 
the admirable artists who perform his opera. They are 
like the Sicilian or the Irish players when first we saw 
them, in their complete naturalness. That they are all 
good artists is very clear, but it may well be that in 
opera of a more conventional kind the supreme excel¬ 
lence they achieve in “ Boris ” might not be reached. 
M. Chaliapine is, of course, an exception. His 
celebrity is absolutely deserved. It has been said that 
he is the greatest operatic artist since the days of 
Lablache and Mario, and unless we mention the name 
of the late M. Faure, we ourselves have never seen his 
equal. His acting and his singing are on the same 
level, and never can art have been more successfully 
concerted. 

It was, then, one of the red-letter days of our musical 
life, that on which we saw “Boris Godounov,” with M. 
Chaliapine and the first-rate company of singers and 
players who support him. Two days after “Boris,” we 
heard the fine singing of Mme. Destinn and Signor 
Caruso in one of our most favourite operas, “Aida,” and 
our respect for Verdi was not lessened by our admiration 
for Moussorgsky. But Verdi’s is a typical opera, 
Moussorgsk/s is something unique. Who believes in 
Rhadam&s and Ramfis ? Now we know Boris Godounov 
as if we had been one of his Boyards. 

The new ballet “Jeux,” by MM. Debussy and 
Nijinsky, has been received in many quarters with 
derision, and almost with indignation. We trust the 
hard words used will not break the bones of either the 
composer or the dancer! We cannot join in the general 
condemnation. M. Bakst's dtcor we will give up to the 
critical wolves, but not Debussy’s music, which we found 
in curious harmony with the action of the dancers, and 
full of characteristic and skilful touches. The costumes 
did not annoy us, nor yet the Early Greek vase attitudes, 
while there were many exquisite movements and rare 
postures from all the three dancers. “ Jeux” is a trifle, 
and rather an absurd trifle, if you will. But it is curious, 
attractive, in its way, to us, and we cannot help it. 


Mr. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “A Far Cry,” by Frank Desmond, author of 
“ Fate’s Legacy.” The first part of the story is cast in 
ancient druidicial times, and later we are transplanted to 
the India of to-day. The special characteristic of “ A 
Far Cry” is that it involves as a subsidiary motif the 
subject of re-incamation. 
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An Overseas Reception 

C ONSPICUOUS success has once more met the 
efforts of Captain and Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter to 
provide an Imperial entertainment in honour of the 
High Commissioners, Agents-General, and visitors from 
His Majesty’s Overseas Dominions. This function, 
which for the past three years has been the greatest 
Imperial reunion of the year in London, was held at 
the Connaught Rooms on Friday, June 27. A dinner 
preceded a reception, and about one hundred people sat 
down in the prettily decorated room. It was presided 
over by a genial host, who was supported on his right 
by the Duke of Argyll, and on all hands by distinguished 
representatives of the Dominions. 

The first speaker after the loyal toast was Lord 
Kinnaird, who referred to the growing importance of 
Dominions activity in London, which, he said, was 
represented in the ever-increasing demand for more 
spacious accommodation on the part of London repre¬ 
sentatives. In proposing the toast of the Overseas 
Dominions, he was seconded by the Right Hon. J. H. 
Campbell, K.C., M.P., who referred to the example 
of devotion and patriotism showed to the Mother 
Country by the Dominions at the time of the late war, 
and emphasised the necessity of taking up a non-party 
attitude in Imperial politics. 

The toast was responded to by the Hon. Thomas 
Mackenzie, High Commissioner for New Zealand, who 
spoke of the deep loyalty of the Dominions as a whole 
and of New Zealand in particular. In seconding this 
response. Sir Peter Stewart-Bam dealt with the question 
of Imperial defence. The Raja of Ischalkarangi, who 
followed these last two speakers, expressed m a speech, 
happily constructed and sincerely delivered, the feelings 
of all Imperialists from the great Empire of India. The 
toast to the Mother Country was proposed by Sir 
George Reid, High Commissioner for the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, in a speech charmingly phrased and 
containing a wealth of sincere sentiment and patriotism, 
and was responded to by his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
whose abilities as an after-dinner speaker are too well 
known to need reference here. His speech contained 
many allusions to the present activities of the Overseas 
Dominions, their absorption of promising material from 
England, which he regarded with complacency, and 
their success in matters of self-government. 

He was supported in this response by the popular 
Member for Hammersmith, Sir William Bull, who 
looked forward to the days of an Imperial Parliament 
and an Empire in which Imperial preference might be 
the guiding principle of all fiscal policy. 

Unexpectedly, but none the less welcome, Sir John 
McCall then rose, and, in an appropriate and well- 
turned speech, called a toast to the host of the evening 
in which he referred to the appreciation with which this 
annual gathering was regarded by all who were so 
generously invited to attend it. Captain Boyd- 
Carpenter returned thanks, and the company after 
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dinner passed to the great hall, where the band of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers played, and the pipers of the 
same regiment. Here the reception took place, and 
the pleasant evening concluded. 


Notes for Collectors 

PAINTINGS AND THE RISE IN PRICES. 

ONG ago, when collectors were generally con¬ 
sidered stupid and extravagant, but otherwise 
fairly harmless people, there was at least one strong 
warning they always received with respect s “ Beware of 
buying pictures.” The same might be said to-day, 
perhaps with wisdom, but it would fall on deaf ears. 
The fortunes that have been made by dealers in pictures, 
in our day, are too well known for such a cry to carry 
much weight. Just now most of the famous rooms 
are ofFering pictures, and the prices will doubtless 
astonish those who do not follow the subject very 
closely. 

One of those admirable articles in the Telegraph on 
sales that have been (we try to tell of those about to 
take place) is headed "Auction Fever.” It is a 
pleasant record of such high prices as that of the Franz 
Hals, at Sotheby’s, which we mentioned in advance, 
and the small panel by the same painter at 
Christie’s. Together they reached £15,000, and were 
both bought, we understand, for their native country of 
Holland. We congratulate that gifted nation on the 
recapture of two of its masterpieces. The Dutch have 
been too generous or other nations too acquisitive in 
regard to their pictures. But when one is reminded 
that the Hals from Sotheby's was bought no longer 
ago than 1884 by Sir Russell Bailey for something under 
five guineas, one realises that the awakening in these 
matters is almost within our own day. No doubt it is 
improbable that such works of art will continue to in¬ 
crease in value at the same rate, still there remain many 
others which are, we feel sure, destined to some such 
remarkable enlargement in their market values. 

The main point for "the collector who would at once 
please himself and make a fair investment, is to select 
the little known original work of forgotten painters— 
and there are many of them—thus the danger of buying 
copies of famous masters by the students of the 
eighteenth century will be avoided, and in escaping from 
that pitfall, one of the greatest troubles to the picture 
buyer is avoided. It was a difficulty that had frequently 
to be faced by the last generation, for at one time the 
newly rich delighted to decorate their houses with fairly 
good copies of well-known masters, and in the course 
of one hundred years many of these took on a 
character which required something more than the 
knowledge of the casual amateur to distinguish from 
the originals. 

Of course those days are over. The quality of the 
materials used, and the under side, as it were, of the 
work of any good man is known to those interested in 
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the subject. But the picture auctions still offer some 
pretty puzzles that make the art of gathering a gallery 
full of sporting chances and some awkward mistakes. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND OLD 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

One of the most interesting sales early in July is 
that which includes the library of the late Mr. Bram 
Stoker, who was so long the companion and friend of 
Sir Henry Irving. Here will be found a large number 
of books given to Mr. Stoker by the authors, and many 
works connected with the history of the stage. Later in 
the sale there is a large number of letters and 
manuscripts connected with David Garrick and his wife. 
No actor ever held quite the same position in society as 
Garrick, no one had more literary and amusing friends. 
His pocket-books are crowded with interesting notes; 
his correspondents were brilliant and intimate, his own 
letters full of charm. All this is known to the readers 
of Mrs. Clement Parsons* delightful work on Garrick 
and his circle, but the actual documents have an 
attraction of their own which is likely to show in a 
very material form when they are brought to auction. 

FAMOUS CORRESPONDENCE 

Among the remarkable letters being sold on July 28 
by Sotheby will be found the collection of political 
letters of the once famous William Huskisson, at one 
time Secretary to the Treasury and, later, Colonial 
Secretary and Leader of the House of Commons. 
Opportunity will here be found for collectors of the 
correspondence of George IV, the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Grey, and a dozen others of the more important 
statesmen between the years 1804 and 1830, in which 
year Huskisson was killed at the opening of the Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool Railway. So large and so 
interesting a collection of political correspondence has 
not been before the public for many years. It has 
hitherto been in the possession of The ACADEMY. 

E. M. 


D'Annunzio’s New Play 

A Pisanelle, ou la Mort Parfum6e," at the 
Chatelet Theatre, is a great event of the Parisian 
theatrical season. It is, perhaps, the most cosmopolitan 
play which has ever been produced, for it has been 
written in French, by Gabriele d’Annunzio; scenery 
and costumes were designed by Leon Bakst; the staging 
is due to Meyerhold; and the chief actors are Ida 
Rubinstein and M. de Max, who declaim in the most 
exquisite and original Russian and Roumanian accents. 
The result of this bewildering combination is essentially 
Parisian. 

“La Pisanelle" is the story of a woman, perfectly 
disreputable and absolutely magnificent, whose beauty 
transforms all her surroundings. She is captured by 
pirates and conducted to Cyprus, where her arrival 
causes much disturbance. The action takes place at 
the end of the thirteenth century, when the island was 
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ruled by the Christian monarchs of the house of 
Lusignan. She is taken for a marvellous princess from 
over the seas, or for a mystical virgin, or for the 
goddess of the island—Venus, according to the dreams 
and aspirations of all who see her. The young King 
Huguet himself cannot escape from the spell she seems 
to cast. He falls madly in love with her, and his 
passion so annoys the Queen Mother, an energetic lady, 
whose favourite companions are wild beasts, that she 
resolves to rid the island of this woman. She gives a 
great feast, and the Pisanelle dances—dances so madly 
that she falls into a trance. This is precisely what 
the Queen Mother wished. Two negroes appear with 
their arms full of roses, under which they smother the 
Pisanelle. A most poetical mode of suppression, to 
be strongly recommended in the case of inveterate 
criminals of a nervous constitution. 

The play contains, no doubt, some very fine passages. 
Unhappily, one could hardly hear the actors, who all 
remained so far back on the stage that their voices 
sounded muffled and confused. However, in the 
phrases which reached us we grasped some really fine 
ideas and superb poetic conceptions, such as the author 
of “La Giaconda ” and “La Ville Morte ” excels in. 
In “ La Pisanelle ” a far greater importance is given to 
the ideas than to the personages themselves. The 
leading character is, in short, Love itself, which each 
conceives and interprets according to his own particular 
sensibility, but which each recognises, be he mystic, 
voluptuary, or pagan. In all the inhabitants of the 
heterogeneous population of the Island of Cyprus, 
love of some kind is awakened by the arrival of the 
beautiful stranger. 

It is much to be regretted that the staging was so 
defective that we were condemned to admire without 
understanding most of the work. Nevertheless, we 
divined it to be full of unsuspected beauties, and 
happily the gist of the play reached us. D’Annunzio 
has written it in French, and is, of course, thoroughly 
versed in the richness and subtleties of the French 
language. Indeed, he is occasionally so poetically 
subtle, so deliciously mediaeval, that it necessitates 
quite a little intellectual effort for ordinary modem 
minds to follow him. He has evidently been very 
tempted by the richness of images so characteristic of 
the French of bygone days. His artistic sensibility 
has found a real joy in expressing itself, not in modem 
vocabulary, but in blank verse, and in certain archaic 
forms. However, if those who had ears to hear failed 
in their sustained effort towards comprehension, the 
eyes were fully rejoiced by the original and gorgeous 
scenery of M. Leon Bakst. The well-known decorator 
has surpassed himself once more, and never did the 
supreme originality of his talent appear so superbly. 

Ida Rubinstein, in the title part, shows herself a 
magnificent plastic artist. Her attitudes are wonder¬ 
fully harmonious; but one cannot say as much of her 
accents, for her enunciation is really rather too 
original! Happily she has not an extremely important 
speaking part. For her finest scene, the arrival of the 
pirates in the port of Famagusta, when all the men 
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of Cyprus quarrel to obtain her, she does not utter a 
single word. She simply stands chained and motion¬ 
less, her eyes closed, and apparently insensible, whilst 
around her rise the raucous cries of the Cypriots. A 
well-known French critic noted that Ida Rubinstein 
played all that part in a most superior manner. The 
rest of the feminine cast comprised some excellent 
artists, such as Mme. Suzanne Munte, a most queenly 
queen; Mile. Jane Thompsen, a very agreeable Dame 
Eschive; Mme. Eugenie Nau, and others. 

M. de Max lent to the figure of the lustful Prince 
of Tyre his usual lyrical accents; the little King Huguet 
was well personified by M. Herv6. But really M. 
Joub£, in the r 61 e of Ombert Embriac, a corsair, uttered 
rather exaggerated clamours—perhaps to redeem the 
muteness of his fellow-actors. MARC Loge. 


Foreign Reviews 

La Revue. 

AY 1.—General Cherif Pacha assigns the whole 
blame of the recent Turkish dibdcle to the 
Committee of Union and Progress. He foresees 
further mortifications in Asia Minor, and he conceives 
possible a repudiation by later Governments of the 
debts contracted by the Committee. He accuses the 
leading reformers of direct complicity in recent 
massacres and assassinations. M. Faguet discusses 
M. Victor Giraud’s new essays in criticism. M. Cerve- 
sato accuses the pontificate of Leo XIII of futility and 
failure, and prints a letter of instructions from Car¬ 
dinal Rampolla to the Papal representative at the 
coronation of the Emperor Frederick. M. Abbat con¬ 
tributes an essay, with illustrations, on health exercises; 
the conclusion is in the following number. 

May 15.—An enquite on aviation and its possible 
effects on the future of humanity is opened; Mr. Wells’ 
“War in the Air” seems to have rather haunted the 
investigators, but most of the airmen and others who 
have given replies see more hope than fear in the pro- 
giess of aviation. M. Teixeira de Queiroz is reintro¬ 
duced to the Revue , and a story of his is given. M. 
Faguet is very appreciative of M. Chantavoine’s “La 
Vie.” M. Cim’s “ B 4 vues,” etc., include some mis¬ 
prints that have made history; among lighter matters 
are Guizot’s “Je suis k bout de mes farces” (for 
“forces”); “II faut guillotiner tous les ali6nes,” at 
the end of an article, for the direction to the printer, 
“II faut guillemeter tous les alin^as”; “ Le Pr6fet est 
risible tous les jours, de deux a quatre heures.” In¬ 
stances are given of men who have been executed, and 
of wars that have been declared, for pure misprints, 
and we learn that we owe to a printer’s error the 
perfection of the lines: — 

Et, rose, elle a v6cu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espaoe d'un matin. 

Mercure de France. 

May 1.—M. Jean Bouchot writes on the wind as a 
factor in aviation. M. Jules de Gaultier finds 
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“ Bovarysme ” in w Salammbo 99 ; we are led to suspect 
that “ Bovarysme * * has come to be a disparaging 
synonym for the restraints of morality. Mme. 
Augagueur describes, most poignantly, “ comment on 
meurt li-bas ”—in Madagascar. M. Caussy gives to 
the world some amusing letters of a singularly common¬ 
place official to Voltaire. 

May 16.—Nostradamus, il Greco, and Chateaubriand 
have suggested articles. M. Davray gives a translation 
of the letter of Oscar Wilde produced at a recent trial 
and originally destined to form part of “ De Pro- 
fundis.” Translations from Saadi, a reply to a recent 
attack in this journal on Anarchism, and an interview 
with a cultivated mandarin are other features. The 
last item contains interesting reasons for prognosti¬ 
cating that China will not follow immediately in the 
footsteps of Japan. M. Davray reviews the life of 
Francis Thompson, and M. Barthfelemy discusses at 
considerable length M. Dubreton’s biography of 
Machiavelli, lately noticed in THE ACADEMY. 

Revue Bleue. 

April 26.—Letters of and concerning Victor Hugo 
are given, chiefly from the poet to Pierre Lebrun. In 
one of them he complains of a coquille , by which 
his “ Marie Stuart ” is described as " une oeuvre 
patriotique 99 instead of pathltique . M. Abel Lefranc 
finishes his excellent study of " Le Roman d’Amour 
de Clement Marot 99 in this and the following numbers. 

May 3.—M. Trenga begins a series of articles on 
Oriental influences that have affected Latin civilisation. 
There is also a translation by Marc Log6 of an essay of 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

May 10.—M. Messimy explains the miracle of 
mobilisation and initiation by which the Bulgarians 
gained a winning advantage over the Turks. M. Flat 
has some Wagnerian reminiscences—notably of an 
early brochure of his, which he found, to his mortifi¬ 
cation, numbered 10,260, in the Wagnerian library at 
Vienna. An analysis is given of the probable effect 
of the new German military proposals. M. Lancelot 
Lawton’s article in The Academy on the effects of the 
Balkan War on Germany is given in rtsumi. 

May 17.—M. Marcel Pdete tells us “ce que Paris 
doit k Le N6tre ”—the wonderful series of avenues 
centring round the Place de la Concorde and the Etoile. 
M. Bayet treats of “ La Casuistique Chr^tienne aprfa 
les 4 Provinciales,* 99 with special reference to St. 
Alfonso di Liguori. 

May 24.—Professor Charles Norton presents, in this 
and the following numbers, the correspondence of 
Goethe and Carlyle, exhibiting a touching idolatry 
on the part of the younger man for the old poet. M. 
Faguet is whimsical and amusing on M La Morale 
d’Hom&re.” M. Flat gives an account of the record 
made by M. Hanotaux of the French Mission to the 
United States in 1912 and of its aims and achieve¬ 
ments. 

May 31.—M. Messimis, who followed the campaign 
in Thrace, gives instances to prove that too much 
reliance must not be placed on imperfectly trained 
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reserves; this is very much a “ question d’actualit£ 99 
in France during the discussion of the proposed mili¬ 
tary reforms. M. Louis contributes an appreciation of 
Lassalle and his influence on modern Socialism. Pro¬ 
fessor Chatelain, of Birmingham, describes the course 
of French studies in that university. 


On the Road to Persia—IV 

By T. C. Fowle. 

W E travelled thus as far as Koh-Malik-Siah, 
which is distant about a hundred miles from 
Nasratabad, the capital of Seistan. But there a mis¬ 
chance of the road befel us, and one of our camels, 
Kurhik, went lame. Not having a spare animal, we 
were faced by a difficulty, but solved it in the follow¬ 
ing way. We relieved Kurhik of his rider and his 
load, after which he could limp along at a walk— 
though with some pain, I am afraid, poor beast. We 
also relieved Yajuz of his rider, and put up Kurhik's 
load instead of him; but this necessitated two of our 
number being dismounted, and reduced our rate of 
march between stages from four miles an hour to about 
two or two and a half—the utmost a camel can accom¬ 
plish at a walk. 

If this had occurred on the other side of Koh-Malik- 
Siah, I could have gone ahead myself on Janda with 
Khuda Dad, and left the rest of my caravan to follow 
slowly, but once across the Persian frontier it was a 
different matter; the proximity of the Afghan border, 
and the possibility—very, very slight, it is true, but 
still the possibility—of gun-running parties being in 
the neighbourhood made me unwilling to split up my 
little force—such as it was. So we made two weary 
marches, the details of which, quite tedious enough 
at the time, far be it from me to live through again 
by narration. Suffice it to say that, starting from 
Koh-Malik-Siah one morning at 6, with two hours* 
halt in the middle of the day, we reached our mansil 
at 12 that night, and, starting from the mansil at 2 
p.m. the next day, reached our next stage, a place 
called Lotak, at 2.30 the next morning. The tedium 
of these marches was relieved by the many ruins we 
passed—a testimony to the former greatness of Seistan 
—and by Khuda Dad’s sagas as to the doughty deeds 
of Rustum, for this is supposed to be the country of 
that redoubtable warrior, who is also a Persian national 
hero. So I heard all about Rustum himself, and Sohrab, 
and Ruksh the horse. The latter’s manger was pointed 
out to me—a tower of no small size—and the place 
where his hind legs were hobbled while he ate. This 
latter place was some eight hundred yards from the 
manger, and as Khuda Dad wisely observed: — 

“If Ruksh was so large, Sahib, what must have been 
the size of Rustum, who rode him?” 

As for our march into Lotak, it contained one of 
those little unexpected, unrehearsed effects of travel 
which are in truth the salt of wayfaring. I have 
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already said we did not reach our destination until 
2.30 a.m., but long before that—about two hours after 
sunset—found us, tired and very hungry, plodding 
over the plain through the pitch-black night, with very 
little idea of our whereabouts. We had had to make 
several detours owing to recent floods—a large part of 
Seistan is intersected with canals—and the guide whom 
we had obtained from the last stage confessed himself 
at fault. However, at length we saw a friendly light 
glimmering in the darkness, and made our way towards 
it, expecting to find a nomad encampment, where we 
might make a halt for food and get information as to 
our road. On drawing near the light we found a 
solitary fire, built in a little hollow of the ground, 
with a single figure crouching over it, and on a still 
closer approach this proved to be—not a witch and her 
cauldron, as might have been expected at such an hour 
and place, but an old man engaged in—of all prosaic 
occupations !—boiling a saucepan of turnips. Turnips, 
like most other fruits of the earth, grow abundantly 
in the rich soil of Seistan. Now, a fire that would 
boil turnips would also make tea, and so, with a few 
words of salutation to the old man, we soon had the 
camels down and hobbled, the saddle-bag containing 
the provisions opened, and a kettle—filled from our 
chagals (water-skins)—hissing on the fire. Khuda 
Dad produced for my benefit a plate, a knife and fork, 
and some cold chicken; chupatties—of which we had 
a good supply with us—and tea were plentiful enough 
for everyone, including, needless to say, the aforesaid 
old man, who kindly obliged with many boiled tur¬ 
nips. Beyond this courtesy, and the information vouch¬ 
safed that the tents of his tribe were somewhere behind 
him—pointing vaguely into the night—he seemed to show 
but little interest or curiosity in our sudden descent 
upon him, and continued to stir his saucepan and to 
gaze dreamily into the fire. Anon, the pangs of hunger 
assuaged, my pipe drawing well, and sipping my tea 
luxuriously, I had leisure to observe the scene, which 
was not without its picturesqueness. Sometimes the 
fire would burn up, and throw into relief the faces of 
the little circle around it, and, beyond, the squatting 
figures of the camels; then it would sink into dull 
embers, and the darkness would creep up, and I would 
be conscious of the lonely waste around us, and the 
gloomy arch of the sky above. 

It was not strange that this brought vividly back 
to my mind the last occasion I had supped with any 
of the “ people of the tents,” which was some two 
years ago, in the North Syrian Desert, one march 
out from Palmyra, with my face towards Damascus. 
Indeed, so taken was I with my surroundings that I 
was in two minds whether I would not sleep there for 
the night, instead of toiling on in the darkness. How¬ 
ever, on being questioned, the old man of the turnips 
said that the manzil was but a farsang and a half 
distant—about six miles—and as it was now only 
shortly after nine, I considered we should arrive there 
by midnight, taking the darkness into account, which 
forced us to go at a walking pace. So we got to camel 
again and rode off. 
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But ill did that old man requite me for my back¬ 
shish, my chupatties, and my tea, with his false in¬ 
formation. For it was not in three hours, but nearer 
six, that a very weary caravan at last arrived at Lotak. 
There I found an escort, and a horse for my own per¬ 
sonal use, kindly sent out by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Nasratabad; and the next evening, after a 
ride of about twenty miles, we saw the town itself, 
disappointingly like a large, overgrown village, stretch 
ahead across the horizon. I was at the terminus of the 
Quetta-Seistan Trade Route. 

And if in retrospect I was glad that the journey 
was over, I was also glad that it had been begun. 
There are other sides to travel than the fulfilling of 
the senses with beautiful scenery, and this trade route, 
created and maintained by British enterprise, passing 
for hundreds of miles through barren wastes, strug¬ 
gling—and struggling successfully, too, as its yearly re¬ 
turns show—with the bitter cold in winter, the scorch¬ 
ing heat in summer; with scarcity of water, scarcity of 
food; with the near presence of lawless tribes—such a 
route has its own peculiar appeal to the imagination 
of the traveller who has traversed it, as being not 
among the least of the pioneer works which are yearly 
performed at the outskirts of the Empire. 


Spanish Art at the Marlborough 

Gallery 

T HE rather remarkable collection of old Spanish paint¬ 
ings at the Marlborough Gallery suffers from being in¬ 
adequately hurig, and it is impossible to do justice to 
more than half of the pictures shown. The framers of 
the catalogue judiciously note the pictures as being “ by 
or attributed to” the various artists, and some of the 
attributions are, to say the least, doubtful. The most 
interesting are those attributed to Murillo and Joseph 
Ribera, the former including a very striking portrait of 
Velasquez, and a “ St. Joseph and the Infant Saviour,” 
the latter treated with characteristic humanity, St. 
Joseph smiling down at the Infant, who lies on his back 
holding an Ripple up. The work of Ribera includes clever 
portraits of “A Mathematician” and “iEsopus”— 
ragged, virile figures, with powerful heads. There is 
a fine Magdalene by II Greco, and a very fine “ Fortune 
Teller,” attributed to Velasquez, and not improbably 
by him; and del Mazo is responsible for a fine “ Portrait 
of the Inquisitor Alcover,” a striking intellectual head 
with a not unkindly mouth, which hardly suggests the 
auto da ft and the thumb-screw. 

Upstairs in the same Gallery is an exhibition of works 
by modern artists in which we must confess we find 
little to admire. Perhaps the best are " The Mirror ” and 
“At the Dressmaker's,” by Renaudot, both clever and 
life-like studies of women in natural attitudes; two pic¬ 
tures By Baubois de Montoriol, and two clever expres¬ 
sions of Tight by Morisset; there are also three exceed¬ 
ingly clever sketch-drawings of dancers in Russian 
ballets; and Gabriel Roby’s fine picture of the fishermen 
returning with their nets in the late evening should also 
be mentioned. 
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The Holland House Flower Show, 

1913 

HE Holland House Show is undoubtedly the most 
gorgeous of all the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
numerous exhibitions. It is at this show that one’s 
eyes are assailed by the blinding glare of sweet-peas, 
begonias, and hardy flowers. Exhibitors, in their 
natural anxiety to display their wares to the fullest 
possible extent, are apt to forget that the visual 
appetite of their customers is easily jaded. Thus an 
otherwise charming paved garden exhibited by Messrs. 
Carter, with a lily pool fringed with Iris kaempferi as 
a centre-piece, was ruined by the flaming masses of 
the flower border above the pool. For sheer beauty 
of design and harmony of colour Mr. Wallace was 
again an easy winner. The chief features of his 
delightful little bog and water garden were 
Japanese irises, masses of Spiraea palmata, and water- 
lilies. 

Sweet-peas were prominent everywhere: I have 
seldom seen them looking so daintily fresh. The trade 
exhibitors deserve the highest commendation for their 
abstention from the pernicious modern craze amongst 
the growers of this popular flower for mere size, no 
matter to what extent the beauty of the blossoms may 
be prejudiced thereby. In regard to Alpines, I had 
occasion last year, in connection with this show, to 
draw attention to that charming variety of Campanula 
pusilla known as “Miss Wilmott." I cannot too 
strongly recommend this campanula for planting in 
masses in exposed parts of the rock garden; it is of the 
neatest possible habit, an extraordinarily profuse 
bloomer, and of a delicate pale-blue colour. But all 
other flowers paled into insignificance beside the queen 
of flowers. 

Seldom at an exhibition have I seen roses so good 
either in form, substance, or colour. The finest of all 
the groups was that of Messrs. Wm. Paul. This 
famous firm chose a somewhat novel and extremely 
effective method of arrangement—namely, that of large 
baskets containing a score or so of blooms. One of 
the finest blooms in the show was the new tea-scented 
“Ophelia," to which an award of merit was granted. 
The best of the dark reds was “Hugh Dickson," and 
among the yellows “ Sunburst," “ Marquise de Sinety," 
“ Madame Melaine Soupert," and “Arthur R. Goodwin" 
were pre-eminent. But there can be no question that 
the roses of the future are those marvellous creations 
of M. Pernet, the “ Pemetianas." “ Beaut6 de Lyon," 
“Juliet," “Lyon," and “Rayon d'Or " were supreme 
in their glory of colour. A word of warning may not 
be out of place with regard to this new class of rose. 
The “Pemetianas" are mostly of such a straggling habit 
of growth that I have found them far more satisfactory 
as pillar-roses than as dwarfs, and I strongly advise 
that they should be grown in this way. Visitors once 
more had the opportunity of seeing the celebrated 
gardens of Holland House. 

R. E. N. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

A FTER the Marconi storm comes a calm—assisted 
perhaps by the fact that the President of the 
French Republic has honoured us with a visit and the 
Ministry and many of the Members on both sides have 
to attend a large number of functions in connection 
with this auspicious event. The Whips therefore 
judiciously selected a very light fare for us in the House, 
and the remainder of the week was devoted to clearing 
up odds and ends in preparation for the great struggle 
to put up the shutters for the rest of the year about 
August 10 next. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, the Postmaster-General 
wanted to borrow a million to enable him to build a 
tube through London to carry parcels and thus further 
relieve the traffic in the streets. Now the Government 
have always been bragging that they “ pay as they go” 
and carried out all their schemes out of income, and 
here they were begging for leave to borrow; so James 
Hope moved to reduce it to a quarter of a million so as 
to ventilate this exception to the general rule. This 
confirmed the suspicions that Handel Booth and the 
unofficial watch dogs had suspected all along, that we 
intended another snap. Hope is known to take an 
interest in snaps; indeed, he makes a hobby of it, and 
can talk for five or fifty minutes about anything with 
equal ease, and, not a bene , never get pulled up by the 
Speaker. All the hot afternoon the Coalition were 
kept penned up in the House, whilst the Opposition 
benches were ostentatiously empty. 

“ They are whiling away the time playing bridge at 
the St. Stephen’s Club—the beasts!” said men whose 
wives were waiting in motor-cars with “ steam up” to* 
take them away to garden-parties and other functions. 
When the division came there were 200 majority for the 
Government, 87 chuckling men having kept 287 kicking 
their heels in the stuffy atmosphere of the House. 
Later on, the latter showed their indignation by decry¬ 
ing the villainous atmospheric conditions under which 
they had to work. 

Another loan, this time having a strong atmosphere 
of Protection, next came on. It was the loan to en¬ 
courage cotton-growing in the Soudan, and Banbury 
very unkindly imitated critics opposite by objecting to 
this “dole to landlords" in the Soudan. Then the 
Little Englanders pounced upon the doings of Sir John 
Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra and Oudh, 
and denounced him for not allowing an appeal in the 
case of some condemned men in India. Sir John 
Jardine, a Radical Indian official with a strong like¬ 
ness to the late Sir Richard Temple, appealed for fair 
play until all the facts were known, and so the im¬ 
patient were kept listening to desultory talk until 10.15, 
when the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, the House, if anything, was still 
duller. It was devoted to Scotch Estimates, and Pirie, 
Hogge, and Co. worried the life out of McKinnon 
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Wood, the unhappy Secretary for Scotland. They 
will never let him forget that he is a Cockney and has 
no business to represent the Scot, in spite of his Scotch 
name and ancestry. The wickedness of letting huge 
tracts of country to millionaires who have made for¬ 
tunes in pills and blacking and " teapot handles/ 1 and 
who now wanted to occupy their leisure in shooting 
things, was descanted on at length. Why were the 
crofters and the peasantry—the country’s pride—driven 
to emigrate ? They conveniently forget the huge sums 
of money that these plutocrats bring into the country¬ 
sides and the number of men they employ on the moors 
and mountains where nothing can be made to grow. 
To hear some of them talk, you would think that Cale¬ 
donia, stem and wild, is a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and you only have to bum the heather and 
scratch the soil to grow cereals on the moors and let 
out the mountain ranges in garden allotments. 

On Friday there was quite a breeze about the selection 
of a committee to consider the whole thorny question 
of procedure. The Whips of all parties put their 
heads together, and appointed those whom they thought 
fit and were willing to serve. The turbulent crew 
below the gangways objected to some of the appoint¬ 
ments. Handel Booth and Banbury were opposed on 
the grounds that they were malignant obstructors of 
the worst kind. They knew the rules of the House so 
well that they would, it was alleged, use their know¬ 
ledge to frustrate progress by making the rules still 
more complicated. At one time it seemed as though 
the Government might be beaten. Asquith announced 
that the official Whips would not be put on, which 
appeased the unofficial Opposition somewhat, but it 
was amusing to see Eugene Wason belabour his brother 
Cathcart, and Winterton go for Banbury. 

The Nationalists for some undiscoverable reason sup¬ 
ported Banbury and Booth, the two busy bees; and the 
Committee was agreed to, when Illingworth withdrew 
his Whip Gulland and Talbot withdrew Peter Sanders. 
Mental Deficiency then came on, and got a second 
reading after some little trouble; and then Pease, read¬ 
ing from carefully prepared notes, proposed a 
Children’s Mental Deficiency Bill, and made great play 
with a rarely used word, “educable,” of which, as 
Minister for Education, he seemed rather proud. 
Goldsmith, the Unionist member for Newmarket, 
moved the rejection of the Bill, and, to the relief of 
the House, talked it out. We felt we had done enough 
for Mental Deficiency in one afternoon. Most people 
have not taken the trouble to understand the subject, 
and there is an uneasy feeling that it means more 
officials, more expense, and more interference with the 
liberty of the subject. 

Monday, June 30.—In the Lobby to-day I found 
that no one is satisfied with the result at Leicester. 
Misled by the Times , which is usually very conservative 
in its estimates, the more optimistic of the Unionists 
thought we should win, with a hundred or two to spare. 
The Radicals cannot boast of a reduction of 4,000 in 
their majority, while the Socialists—who hoped to poll 
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4,000, according to the Times —only polled half that 
number. Ramsay MacDonald disclaimed the manifesto 
which rallied the trade unionists, but not until after 
the Liberal was safely in, so he and the official Labour 
Party have not played a very dignified part in the fray. 
Gordon Hewart, the new member, was loudly cheered 
by the Ministerialists as he advanced to the table. 

Then the financial clauses of the Welsh Bill were 
discussed. The names of the three Commissioners who 
were to deal with the funds were pressed for, but with¬ 
out success. The Churchmen were suspicious and in¬ 
dignant; they know that only one need be a Church¬ 
man, and they wanted to know who the others were 
to be; but the Government were not going to make 
trouble for themselves if they could help it, and the 
names will not be disclosed until after the Bill is safe. 

The financial resolutions for the Home Rule Bill 
came next, and James Hope moved an instruction to 
divide the Bill into two parts. It was so skilfully 
done that the Speaker allowed it to be discussed, to 
the intense annoyance of Asquith. The resolution ran 
that, " notwithstanding anything in the previous order, 
that the Committee have power to divide the Bill into 
two Bills, the first dealing with the constitution and 
power of the Irish Parliament, and the second dealing 
with the alteration in the constitution of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom/’ Hope moved it, and was 
pulled up once or twice, but, as an old Parliamentary 
hand, he kept rigidly within the terms of the instruction 
and sailed gaily on. 

Sandys, being younger, was not quite so skilful, but, 
in spite of some interruption, also did very well. 
Asquith said to split the Bill would ruin it, which was 
quite true, and was the real object of the instruction. 
Hope boldly answered that he based his contention on 
the famous Banbury motion of last year, when the 
Government had to climb out of their defeat. Asquith 
said the case was not on " all fours,” but it was good 
enough to carry the debate on until late in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Whitley then put the question that the Bill be 
reported without amendment to the House. There 
were loud shouts of "No!” and "Gag!” but it was 
carried by 127, and the Nationalists cheered the end 
of the second round. 

In the dinner hour a Great Eastern Railway Bill 
came on, and the Labour members opposed it on 
account of the company’s superannuation scheme. 
They were rather rude to handsome Lord Claud Hamil¬ 
ton, but he sat calmly through it all, and readily gave 
the undertaking asked for. 

A variegated day’s proceedings came to a close with 
a discussion on the finance of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill. Joe Martin accused the two Front Benches of 
conspiring together to appoint the two new judges at 
£6,000 a year each, on condition that one was a Tory 
and the other a Radical. He moved, or rather intended 
to move, that the sum granted should not exceed 
£10,000 for both judges, but in the excitement of the 
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moment forgot to do so, because Mr. Whitley ordered 
him to resume his seat for irrelevance. 

His ally, Watt of Glasgow, moved it in his place. 
Banbury denied that there was an arrangement between 
the two Front Benches, but he for once was the last 
man to trust a Government with a blank cheque, least 
of all this Government. He talked the amendment 
out, and the House was up soon after eleven. 

On Tuesday, July 1, deep sympathy was expressed 
at the sudden illness of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who was 
suddenly struck down after making the top score in a 
local cricket match. All the afternoon, men of all 
parties anxiously inquired of those whom they thought 
likely to know how he was getting on. The other topic 
in the Lobby was the Chancellor's amazing speech at 
the National Liberal Club luncheon. The general feel¬ 
ing seems to be that he has not a sense of the fitness of 
things. 

A valiant but forlorn attempt to split the Welsh 
Bill by moving an instruction failed. Disendowment 
and disestablishment have really no connection, and 
Hoare and Hume-Williams made out a very good case, 
but, if it had been ten times as strong, the Government 
would not have listened to it. 

Another example of Labour subservience to Liberal¬ 
ism was illustrated on the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill. 
The Government were loth to name the salaries of the 
two judges. Labour demanded that they should not 
exceed £5,000 apiece. "The trade union rate is 
£6,000/' said Banbury; "have I lived to see George 
Barnes turn blackleg?” The Labour men laughed, 
but went into the division lobby against the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The next division wa» for the £6,000. To be con¬ 
sistent, the Labour men ought to have voted against 
this also, but when they saw the Unionists were going 
to do so, and there was a chance of the Government 
being beaten and their salaries going, they hastily beat 
a retreat and joined the Government. The Unionists 
jeered at them : " Leicester again!" " The Independent 
Labour Party!" etc. 

We next got on to Plural Voting. In my opinion, 
this Bill is far more dangerous to the Unionist Party 
than to any other. The other great measures affect the 
welfare of the State, but this is an electioneering trick 
to cripple our party. If it passes without Redistribu¬ 
tion, it will load the dice against us in a way that few 
people imagine to be possible. A strong, steady de¬ 
fence was put up by the Opposition, and it was 
announced that the eleven o'clock rule to-morrow night 
would be suspended, and that we should have Friday 
also to finish the Committee stage. 

Towards the end of the evening, two such opposite 
personalities as Hugh Cedi and Will Thome got rather 
fractious. Hugh passionately objected to the gross 
discourtesy of the Government in not replying to some 
observations of the Leader of the Opposition. " Where 


are they?" said the Opposition, pointing to the empty 
bench. " Sleeping off the effects of Lloyd George's 
speech," was one oblique answer. 

Will Thome objected to the waste of time, and told 
the Chairman that what he said "was not true." In 
response to indignant requests to "withdraw,” be 
said “I shall," and walked out, muttering darkly to 
himself. Not much progress was made with the Bill 
by eleven. 


Note# and News 

Mr. Wemer Laurie is just adding to his “ Cathedral 
Series” " The Cathedrals of Southern France," by T. 
Frands Bumpus. In this book the author prefaces his 
descriptions of the cathedrals in Poitou, Aquitaine, 
Languedoc, Provence, Burgundy, the Auvergne, and 
Berri, with brief sketches of the several schools of 
architecture which found a home in those provinces. 


An exhibition of Spanish old masters will be held at 
the Grafton Galleries from October next for four 
months. The proceeds will be proportionately divided 
between the National Art-Collections Fund (who will 
be asked to ear-mark the sum obtained for the benefit 
of the National Gallery), and the analogous Spanish 
Society in Madrid. A general committee, of which the 
Duke of Wellington is president, is being formed, and 
many promises of support have already been received. 
Mr. Maurice W. Bracknell will act as secretary. 


The Queen having expressed a desire to see some 
decorated wood articles which had been submitted by 
students of the Regent Street Polytechnic School of 
Art for the National Competition held this year by the 
Board of Education, a selection was sent to Buckingham 
Palace. The Governors were subsequently informed 
that the Queen was greatly interested in the work, and 
would be glad to purchase four of the articles if they 
were • for sale. A request was then made by the 
Governors of the Polytechnic that they might be per¬ 
mitted to present these to the Queen as a souvenir of 
her Majesty's visit to the Polytechnic last year. The 
Governors have now been informed that the Queen will 
be graciously pleased to accept their offer of these 
works. 


The patronage of Royalty and most of the sporting 
nobility of the country has been given to a match to be 
played at Kennington Oval, on Monday, July 14, in 
aid of the Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, 
of which their Majesties the King and Queen are 
patrons. The teams will be, respectively, all the 
leading jockeys, headed by D. Maher and F. Wootton, 
and champions at every sport, including Ernest Barry 
and H. Pearce (sculling), Georges Carpentier and 
Bombardier Wells (boxing), Harold Hilton (golf), W. 
R. Applegarth (athletics), and H. Hampton (Aston 
Villa's centre-forward). An amusing feature of the 
play will be the changing of umpires with each batsman 
to enable many of the very popular notabilities to 
officiate in turn. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE COMPLICATIONS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


T HE developments now in progress in the Balkans 
cannot fail to alienate completely the sympathy 
hitherto felt for the Allies. The so-called crusade of 
Christianity against the unspeakable Turk has ended 
in a disreputable brawl among the nations who have 
flaunted the Cross as the emblem of their cause. In 
no country in the world are their present proceedings 
viewed with more disappointment, not to say disgust, 
than in Russia. The writer recently paid a long visit 
to St. Petersburg, and was surprised to find that in 
quarters where previously enthusiasm was expressed for 
the qualities of the Slav races of South-Eastern Europe, 
open contempt is now exhibited. Indeed, if one were 
to judge from the derogatory comments made on all 
sides then it is quite evident that most intelligent 
Russians are thoroughly ashamed of the conduct of 
their “brother Slavs,” and would be only too willing, 
were it not for considerations of high policy, to disown 
them once and for ever. 

It is really no exaggeration to say that the term 
“ brother Slav ” is, at the moment, rarely uttered in St. 
Petersburg without implying a sneer and provoking a 
smile. But naturally the Government, deeply com¬ 
mitted to play the strong hand in the Balkans, cannot 
afford to adopt a passive attitude. It is doubtless 
knowledge of this circumstance that inspires the 
bellicose conduct of the little States. In order to 
preserve the peace the Tsar's advisers have had recourse 
to every method known to diplomacy. Private repre¬ 
sentations having proved futile, a public remonstrance 
was addressed in the name of the Emperor himself to 
King Ferdinand and King Peter. This procedure was 
an extreme course, and, in many respects, was 
obviously inconvenient for the purposes of Russian 
diplomacy. The revelation that the treaty between 
the Allies provided for arbitration by the Tsar in the 
event of dispute, and the threat that were this stipula¬ 
tion not adhered to Russia might consider it necessary 
to take military measures, could not otherwise than 
complicate the strained relations existing between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. In spite of official 
reticence in Austria public opinion in that country has 
interpreted the Russian declaration in the light of a 
claim to exercise a protectorate over the Balkans. 
Such view, however, is an extreme one and cannot be 
reconciled with the facts of the situation. Had the 
Allies avoided quarrelling over the spoils of war, the 
influence of Russia throughout the peninsula would 
certainly have been well established. In that event 
the different States Would have owed her gratitude for 
her generous neutrality during the campaign itself, and 
for her support in the chancelleries of Europe in the 
tedious negotiations that preceded the signing of peace. 

At the same time, the arbitration clause in the 
alliance treaty not having become puplic property with 
official sanction, the Dual Monarchy would have 
possessed no valid cause for complaint. As it is, 


Russia is called upon to perform an unenviable task 
which will end by pleasing no single party to the 
dispute. In saying this we are of course assu min g 
that at the last moment a policy of sanity will triumph, 
and that compromise, no matter how unsatisfactory a 
way out of the difficulty, will be preferred to fratricidal 
bloodshed. Abundant proof has been forthcoming 
throughout the protracted crisis that the Great Powers 
are ready to make substantial sacrifices in order that 
the peace of Europe may be preserved. As to whether, 
in every case, anxiety on this account is dictated by 
any other consideration than that of military unpre¬ 
paredness is beside the question. 

We dealt at some length last week with the unreadi¬ 
ness of Germany for war. The plight of Austria- 
Hungary has been further emphasised by the threat of 
Rumania to cross the Bulgarian frontier in the event 
of hostilities, an act which could only prove advantage¬ 
ous to the cause of Servia, the favourite frotige of 
Russia. The policy of the Bucharest Government has 
been somewhat severely criticised in quarters where the 
view is still held that diplomacy should be dictated 
by ethical considerations. But it is manifest that the 
policy of Rumania is essentially Rumanian—that is to 
say, whenever the opportunity occurs for gaining an 
advantage at the expense of her neighbour, with the 
prospect that bloodshed may be avoided, she threatens 
to mobilise and march. Were it not for strategical 
reasons, which would require the waging of war on two 
frontiers, and for the fact that the resources of Bul¬ 
garia are well-nigh exhausted, she might afford to 
ignore the menace of Rumania, for the finances of this 
State are in no very flourishing condition, and, contrary 
to general belief, the army is ill-equipped for a pro¬ 
longed campaign. 

An outbreak of war between the Allies will impose a 
far greater strain upon the peace of Europe than any 
that has hitherto been experienced over affairs in the 
Near East, and, in spite of all favourable symptoms 
making for peace, it is conceivable that circumstances 
might compel the Powers to abandon their policy of 
restricting the area of operations. The Tsar has ex¬ 
pressly stated that his Government could not remain 
inactive in the face of such a conflict, and, what is still 
more significant, the Black Sea squadron and a fleet of 
transports have assembled at Odessa. Nevertheless, 
we adhere to the opinion that the situation is one in 
which threats will go a long way towards compelling 
a peaceful solution. 

1 

1 


MOTORING 


A T the annual general meeting of the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union, which will be held 
at the Hotel Cecil on Monday, the 14th inst., the 
chairman will have some interesting facts to place 
before the members of that remarkably successful 
organisation. In the first place, the increase in 
membership during the year ended April 30 last easily 
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beat all previous records, no fewer than 22,000 new 
members having joined within that period, against the 
previous record of 15,000 in 1911-12. This furnishes 
conclusive proof of the ever increasing popularity of the 
Association, and of the appreciation in which its 
individual service to members, and its public work, are 
held by the private motorist. Fresh spheres of activity 
have naturally been opened up and developed con¬ 
currently with the rapid growth of the Association in 
membership and influence, and with the exception of 
such things as trials and competitions there is now 
scarcely a single phase of motoring which is not 
adequately dealt with by its executive. 

One of the more serious of the minor grievances of 
motorists is the liability to have their cars and clothing 
splashed with the tar which is now being applied so 
plentifully to the roads of the country. At times this 
nuisance is unavoidable, and as the tar stains are 
practically impossible to remove by any ordinary 
cleaning process, the following hints, issued by the 
Roads Improvement Association, are worth reproduc¬ 
tion:—“The stains can best be removed by softening 
the tar with any form of grease, such as butter, and 
afterwards removing with benzol. Tar stains on the 
hands or skin can be removed with benzol alone. A 
very convenient soap for dealing with tar stains on 
woodwork or paint work consists of equal parts of soft 
soap and benzol. This mixture, however, tends to 
separate, and must be frequently beaten up together 
into a cream. The benzol, benzene, or benzene-00 lias 
can be obtained in small quantities from almost all 
druggists, and is probably better than ‘motor spirit 
benzol’ for removing tar.” 

Lord Shrewsbury’s 25 h.p. Talbot car, which 
recently accomplished the memorable feat of covering 
100 miles in an hour for the first time in the history 
of automobilism, gave a further exhibition of its 
remarkable speed qualities on Saturday last in the Open 
Speed Trial, of the Notts A.C. Steered again by Mr. 
Percy Lambert, it won the flying kilometre in 22 3-5 sec. 
—within a fraction of 100 miles per hour. This makes 
the twentieth highest award that Talbots have gained 
in open competition within the past five weeks. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copt hall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE cynics declare that the ‘‘alarums and excursions” 
in the Near East are arranged by some master 
hand who amasses millions each account day by 
his manipulation of the barbarian armies. There is much 
talk of kings whose fortunes have been quadrupled on the 
Bourses, politicians who can now retire and princes who 
are wealthy beyond the dreams of a Yankee. It is certain 
that there has been some gambling in Paris, Berlin and 
London, but not much. And the speculation has been con- 


fined to a very few specialities. I do not believe in the 
gossip. 1 have known many politicians who speculated : 
I have never known one who made money at the game. 
The man who can gamble boldly and profitably is not the 
politician but the Jew, and 1 see little signs of any great 
gambling amongst the Hebrew punters in Capel Court. 

1 suppose the Mexican Government is in such dire straits 
for money that the great bankers were obliged to issue 
the loan. But really I cannot understand anyone applying 
for the Bonds, in spite of their high yield. Not because 
1 think that the interest will not be met, but because I feel 
sure that the United States must intervene and that this 
will accentuate the civil commotion and make it last longer, 
so that the price of all Mexican securities will fall, and 
those bonds now offered at 96 will be bought at 90 by 
those who wait. The Vine and General Trust gambled in 
Central American Estate and now ask the public to find 
the money on debentures. They are too speculative for 
my choice. The Stolzophone is a curious prospectus, and 
it is a pity, if the company is making large profits, that it 
did not give an accountant’s certificate. Estimates are 
unsatisfactory. The Humphrey Pump looks a clean 
gamble, and no one can say that the promoters are making 
much plunder. I hear well of the pump, and the licencees 
are all firms of the highest standing. 

Money should become a shade easier now that the turn 
of the half-year has come. But w'e must not expect any 
reduction in the Bank Rate. The Bank has lent the market 
large sums, and in the present strained condition of affairs 
repayment will not be easy. Paris is not as comfortable 
as the newspapers declare, and when Paris needs money 
we may be sure that the rest of the world is mighty 
pressed. In Russia, Austria and Berlin there is no sign 
of any permanent relaxation. Harvests will soon be call- 
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ing for finance. The pessimists talk of a 7 P® r cent, rate 
in the autumn. This is possible, but not probable. 

Foreigners are very shaky. No one knows from day to 
day what will be the next move. Many of my Greek 
friends declare that war is inevitable. But Paris utterly 
declines to believe in war. Now, the French are financing 
all those Balkan States, and they should be in a much 
better position than anyone else to say what will happen. 
Indeed, they control happenings—the countries cannot 
fight without money. The complete reversal of the position 
is curious. Roumania with Prince Charles as King was 
always believed more Prussian than the Friedrichstrasse. 
Bulgaria has always hung upon Russia. To-day the Bul¬ 
garians are pro-Teuton and the Wallachians are ready 
to fight even Austria. Thus the true instinct comes out. 
Roumania in a big war could hope to win Transylvania 
—a rich oil land inhabited by Wallachs. She can gain 
nothing by crossing the Danube. Bulgaria can only gain 
Salonica by the aid of Austria, and Bulgaria without a 
great sea-port can never expand. I believe in peace be¬ 
cause Paris believes. But only a temporary peace. The 
Near East question is not settled by any means. We shall 
see disturbed markets till Russia steps in and forces the 
Balkan States to sign. Therefore wait before buying any 
securities in the Foreign market. Tintos fluctuate wildly, 
and I think, they must go much lower. 

Home Rails have, of course, been weak because the 
whole tendency of the market is downwards. But for 
those who have money with which to pay for their pur¬ 
chases there are no better bargains in the Stock Exchange. 
The public does not realise that from July 1st the rates 
will be advanced four per cent., and that this means an 
increase of dividend, quite apart from the extra profit to 
be made out of the splendid traffics. The G.N.R. would 
have earned at least } per cent, on deferred if the 4 
per cent, bond had been paid since the beginning of the 
year. To the Great Western the increase is equivalent to 
7s. fid. per cent, on the ordinary, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire can pay 7s. 6d. if the traffics continue good to 
the end of the year. L.N.W.R. will also earn an additional 
7s. 6d. per cent, if they can maintain the present increase. 
North Eastern might pay $ per cent. more. Midland also 
will earn J per cent. more. These figures are based upon 
takings keeping up. We must not forget that most of the 
companies increased their passenger rates at the beginning 
of the year. 

Yankees are very disappointing. The spurts die down, 
and the big bankers give the speculator no encouragement. 
Yet most of the good lines are doing remarkably well, and 
the harvest prospects are excellent. But the Berlin Banks 
no longer finance, and the New York Houses now realise 
that though the United States has made vast strides in 
the past 20 years, it is still a creditor country. Therefore, 
without help from outside it cannot sustain any big 
advance. The position in the States is not bad—but 
money is scarce. The poorer lines need heavy expenditure, 
which cannot be met. I am afraid that they will one after 
the other go into the hands of the Receiver. Splendid 
roads with ample resources are safe enough. Unions, 
Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Atchison, are good to 
buy, and Southern Pacific if they fall to 95 are cheap. 
Mex National have made a desperate effort and will not 
go into the Receiver’s hands this year, but they cannot 
meet their Preference dividend, and the bonds and stock 
should be sold. Canadian Pacifies must go lower. 

Rubber goes from bad to worse. The public has be¬ 
come quite scared, and all holders of good shares are 
ready to sell. But the dealers will not put any stock on 
their books, and mark down prices each day simply 
lecause they dare not buy. The writers who have so long 
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written up rubber in the papers talk wild and foolish non¬ 
sense. But they cannot evade the position, which shows 
gradually increasing stocks and very few buyers anywhere. 
The well-known Dr. Schidrowitz in his lecture attempted 
to apologise for plantation rubber. But he only increased 
our gloom. We do not realise that we have been paying 
many hundreds per cent, premium on rubber shares, and 
that the boom having come to an end, and production 
having long since overtaken supply, the plantations are in a 
bad way. 

Oil really looks healthier than most of the other 
markets. The price keeps good. But here, also, the whole 
thing is a rig. No one believes that the Shell and 
Standard have not forced up the price of petrol or that 
they are not holding it up by sheer force of money. In 
Russia the oil rig is gradually coming to an end. It has 
caused great distress and made many people use wood and 
even straw as fuel, whilst the commoner kind of coal is 
eagerly bought. Kern River seems to have turned the 
corner, and the shares look cheap. The new agreement 
with the Associated should result in £12,000 a year extra 
profit, and the strike on the Fullerlon field is most im¬ 
portant, whilst I hear that on a new area oil has been 
struck. It is possible that we may get a recrudescence 
of the oil boom. But I do not think that it will last long, 
for I am afraid that the price of oil cannot be held very 
much longer. Stocks of petrol and crude oil are difficult 
things to hold, especially with money tight. Mexican 
Eagle Oil is building reservoirs at a great pace, but 
cannot get steamers to take away the big stocks of oil 
that are accumulating too rapidly. 

Mines are much distressed at the strike trouble in 
Johannesburg. It appears to be spreading. The delay 
in getting out the gold just when all the world is most 
greedy after the yellow metal may react upon the money 
market. Strikes cost money, and the dividends on all Rand 
mining shares will suffer if the trouble spreads. Shamva 
report was very bad indeed, and I do not consider these 
shares worth 20s. a-piece. It seems likely that Amalga¬ 
mated Props, will have to reconstruct—then, no doubt, 
Sir Abe Bailey, having shaken out all the weak holders, 
will boom the shares once again. But the public will not 
touch Rhodesians. They are wise. 

Miscellaneous. —The fall in Forestal Lands still con¬ 
tinues, and no one seems to know the reason. I suspect 
that some of the big German holders have been compelled 
to sell. The Marconi Report is hourly expected. They 
say that the dividend will be 20s. I wait the figures before 
criticising. The market in National Steam Cars goes 
weak and strong as the “bull” and the “bear” fight, but 
we may rely upon a steady decline to 15s. Brazil 
Tractions are steadily sold by the pool and seem to have 
no bottom at all. Cements are a shade harder. There is 
a “bear” account here. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

‘•THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND." 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—My indifferent handwriting has been the 
cause of two misprints in the letter which I wrote to you 
under the heading “The Religion of the Open Mind.” The 
verse quoted is from a poem by “ Hamish” and not 
“Hannah” Hendry, and the title of the second of Mr. 
Perrycoste’s books is “On the Influence of Religion upon 
Truthfulness,” not “On the Influence of Religion and 
Truthfulness.”—Yours faithfully, 

June 23, 1913. Adam Gowans Whyte. 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. A. G. Whyte’s review of my notice of his 
tl Religion of the Open Mind” seems to call for a brief 
reply. Whatever my own convictions, I endeavoured to 
treat his book from the broadest possible standpoint. This 
he considers vagueness. Secondly, Mr. Whyte knows as 
well as I do that mathematical “proofs” of the super¬ 
natural cannot be adduoed. Hence it is idle to ask for 
them. If they were forthcoming there would be no such 
thing as faith, as I pointed out. Also in the natural world, 
there are many theories which cannot be demonstrated, 
and existences whose origin is unknown. 

Mr. Whyte says that “the churches” have no definite 
message. If by “churches” he means some two hundred 
sects, I agree. But I maintain that the Church Catholic 
has a very definite message, contained in the creeds, to 
which I subscribe personally without hesitation. If 
Christians possess “the will to believe,” as we are now 
told, there are others who certainly possess the will not 
to believe, which some call the “open mind.”—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, P. A. M. S. 

June 24, 1913. 


MR. McKENNA AND THE HOME OFFICE. 

1 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. McKenna has not been altogether a failure at 
the Home Office. From the view point of the wealthy 
aliens who provide the anti-national party with the bulk 
of its funds, he has been a glittering success, and if their 
influence was employed in procuring his appointment, 
they have every reason to be gratified, as he and his 
44 brither Scots ” at the Home Office have enforced the 
Alien’s Act in such a manner that the Jewish charitable 
societies of the Continental ghetti are enabled to ship 
their criminal, pauper, and diseased clients to this human 
dust-bin almost as freely, and easily, as before the Act was 
put on the Statute Book.—Respectfully yours, 

Joseph Banister. 

18, Winchester Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

June 28. 


CRIME : ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—As a reviewer myself I am far from objecting to 
your reviewer’s criticisms on my “Criminals, How Made 
and Prevented.” But Vhen he begins by saying that it 
is over a quarter of a century since I have been 44 in touch 
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with actual prison work,” I must point out that the 
remark is incorrect, and therefore the conclusion he draws 
from it is lessened in value. Since I ceased to be a prison 
chaplain 1 have for the whole time been an active member 
of several discharged prisoners’ aid societies, warden of 
the prison guild I founded, a reader of everything relating 
to crime, and in constant communication with prison 
officials. My volume, therefore, is not one of recollec¬ 
tions, but of continued observation.—Yours truly, 
Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. J. H. Horsley. 
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Les Deux Forces : Pi&ce en Quatre Actes. By P. J. Jouve. 
(Editions de l’Effort Libre, Paris. 2 fr. 50.) 

The Divine Gift. A Play in Three Acts by Henry Arthur 
Jones. With Portrait Frontispiece. (Dutkworth and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Women of the Country . By Gertrude Bone. With Fron¬ 
tispiece by Muirhead Bone. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

National Service and National Education. By Eric George. 
With an Introduction by Lord Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, M.P. (P. S. King and Son. is. net.) 

Capture at Sea. By Earl Loreburn. (Methuen and Co. 
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Easter (4 Play in Three Acts), and Stories. By August 
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Edward Addington Hargreaves Pellew, fifth 
Viscount Exmouth, an English sportsman and 
an English gentleman, who earns those titles 
in life has served his generation far more use¬ 
fully than any public idol. Born 1800, of 
fighting stock, the first peer being that famous 
Admiral who grappled the French frigate 
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arm to cockpit, against odds. That exploit, in 
conjunction with the same gallant sailor’s 
successful bombardment of Algiers in 1816. 
makes a notable page in the story of the nation. 
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only find occasional expression in the com¬ 
paratively small competitions of peace. On the 
motor racing track Lord Exmouth has held 
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opposition to the R. A. C. policy in that con¬ 
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Notes of the Week 

W E welcome the visit which the Grand Duke 

Alexander, the uncle of the Czar, is 
paying to this country. Anything which 
tends to make Russian rulers better known to the sane 
portion of the British public is a distinct gain. The 
common interests of the two countries have long been 
neglected, because of a howling section who without 
understanding anything at all about the problems of 
government in Russia, have thrown their poisoned 
javelins against those who have been the sole 
obstacles to chaos and red ruin in that country. These 
ranters—often pharisaical ranters—if not now reduced 
to silence, are little heeded. They have fostered, if 
they have not produced, a brood of law-breakers who 
tax to the utmost the resources of Government and 
social order to curb their extravagances and to fitly 
punish their excesses. It was all very well formerly 
to declare that we were not as other peoples were, and 
were free to content ourselves with a benevolent 
system of administration, a patria poles/as over 
members of an amenable community. But latterly 
our eyes have been opened. It may be because we 
have permitted the assimilation of the outcast scum of 
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Russia and other foreign countries with some of our own 
population; or it may be because lawlessness and crime 
derive contagion from example, the fact has inevitably 
become evident that dangerous sections of the com¬ 
munity are being propagated in this country, who 
demand very different treatment from the well-affected 
people whom we formerly, treated so leniently. The 
least we can do, therefore, is whilst welcoming our 
Russian guests, to express contrition for the unmerited 
obloquy which has for so long been cast upon them. 
It would serve us right if our distinguished friends were 
to recall the lines: 

Nam tua res agitur : paries cum proximus ardet; 

Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires. 


A misanthrope has recently written in one of the 
evening papers an article in which he ridicules that 
sense of hunger for the country and hate of the town, 
known, among other names, as “the call of the wild/’ 
He pictures the eager townsman, knapsack on back, 
trudging merrily along the country lanes for an hour or 
two, and then, “ fagged out long before dusk,” putting 
up at a close and cobwebby tavern where there is no 
refreshment but hard-boiled eggs, stewed tea, and 
bread smeared with rank foreign butter. There is no 
company but two pigs and a man whose vocabulary is 
limited to “Ay ” and “ Nay the bed is damp, and 
the wayfarer, his first day still unfinished, longs for a 
whiff of petrol and a handy music-hall. 


So much for the special pleading of the ready writer. 
We have found by many pleasant experiences that the 
stuffy and uninviting country inn is becoming a thing of 
the past. The landlord who ventures to offer the way¬ 
farer a damp bed and a nasty meal soon has to take up 
some other trade; and the city man is not quite such a 
fool as the author of the diatribe would like us to believe. 
He can do, nowadays, his twenty or thirty miles on foot 
easily, without sulking at the end of the day; and, 
although he loves the light and bustle of London, the 
country life—the real thing, not the pathetic travesty 
described or imagined—appeals to him and calls him 
as it ever must all thorough Englishmen. 


We have very little patience with “ whirlwind 
globe-trotters” or “lightning tourists.” The American 
enthusiast who is hustling round the planet as fast as 
express trains and swift steamships—with carefully 
pre-arranged connections—can carry him, is welcome 
to his record, if he makes it. We have no desire to go 
“ Around the World in Eighty Days,” or even in forty 
days; the leisurely, philosophic method, with plenty 
of time to eat, think, and sleep is more refreshing to 
soul and body. There would be a certain amount of 
pleasant excitement, doubtless, in making the tour as 
quickly as possible by ordinary time-tables, but when 
the traveller’s money obtains him special favours— 
the delay of an ocean liner, for instance, in order that he 
may catch it—all the credit and half the fun vanishes. 
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Our Military Inadequacy 

W E have waited to see whether the Government 
really have any plausible answer to the reasoned 
and crushing indictment of their military policy set 
forth, with chapter and verse, by the Duke of Bedford 
in the June issue of the Nineteenth Century Review . 
None has been forthcoming, and there is danger that 
this paper, which has all the attributes of a State paper, 
may pass into oblivion. Members of the House of 
Commons have confessed that their onerous duties on 
questions actually before the House, and the exhaustion 
which they have produced, have led them to postpone to 
a more convenient season the consideration of a national 
indictment, which if it is true, should thrust all minor 
issues on one side, and engage the instant attention of 
those who are responsible for the safety of the nation. 

We have said of the indictment “ if it is true.’* We 
have special information at first hand that the indict¬ 
ment is true, and that the Duke in his measured and 
accurately substantiated memorandum has understated 
rather than overstated the fraud which is being per¬ 
petrated on the people. They have been deluded into 
the belief that there is in existence an adequate system 
of Home Defence. The scheme has been as a quick¬ 
sand—treacherous and delusive. Promises have been 
thrown to the winds; confident predictions when con¬ 
clusively falsified, have been shamelessly disavowed; 
any and every shift and device has been resorted to in 
order to beguile an indolent people into the belief that— 
we were going to say their country, but we amend the 
phrase into—the country they inhabit is inviolable and 
immune from foreign assault—successful assault. 

The Israelites depended on the favour of the Lord of 
Hosts to secure to them victory; the British nation is 
asked to accept the nostrum of an equity lawyer as the 
impenetrable barrier to foreign success. The equity 
lawyer at least evolved an ingenious scheme, and an 
excellent framework which only lacked the necessary 
essentials to complete it. These essentials were such 
trifles as men, money, organisation, training, and 
equipment. The system was itself marred, it is true, 
by the inclusion of a Gilbertian artillery force, mostly 
devoid of horses, without adequate opportunity of 
learning the use of their guns or of exercise in artillery 
manoeuvres. The role which the Duke of Bedford 
assigns to the Territorial Artillery is this: — 

“ To remain at home, and not block up the roads 
and railways; in short, to keep out of the way till 
peace is restored.” 

It is extremely distasteful to be obliged to refer to an 
arm of the nebulous Territorial force in such terms as 
these, because there are earnest, intelligent, and self- 
sacrificing volunteers giving their energies and zeal to 
the heartbreaking task of converting a phantom into a 
reality. Army officers of distinction are detailed to give 
an air of reality to this solemn farce; their feelings are 
expressed in their own language. Matters might not 
be so bad if the regular artillery—which has been 


credited with being able to go anywhere and do any¬ 
thing—had not been largely reduced on Ministerial 
declarations that the arm we have described was capable 
of replacing it. So much of the artillery. 

For that arm, and all other constituents of the 
Territorial army, the Government are going to invite 
the taxpayer to embark on largely increased expenditure, 
so it is somewhat to his interest to be told for what he 
is to be asked to pay. It was impossible to extract 
from Lord Haldane any declaration relative to his 
offspring which would bear the test of even very limited 
duration. The Minister at present responsible for the 
conduct of the War Office, who although not a soldier, 
bears a military title, flounders about with statements of 
a most fantastic description. It is true that several 
ministers at present are at an early stage at their wits* 
end to deal with their departmental responsibilites; in 
many cases it is observed the path to be traversed is 
neither arduous nor lengthened. Colonel Seely, how¬ 
ever, in his enthusiasm and exuberance of statement 
relative to the Territorial Force may perhaps be 
tentatively awarded the palm. 

We will take one or two instances of the immaculate 
system. The force consists largely of non-effectives. 
Of necessity the troops are nearly all non-effective as 
regards training. Out of their mythical numbers in 
1912, 58,446 recruits and trained men failed in or did 
not fire the standard test. As the Duke of Bedford 
puts it, “ A quarter of the fighting line are known to 
be useless with their rifles,’* and he adds the use of the 
bayonet is not taught, and they cannot dig. Beyond 
this, boys and small boys abound in the Territorial 
Army. 

The assumption that a hoy can carry upwards of 
half his own weight—namely, a rifle, bayonet and 
ammunition, a great-coat, an entrenching tool, and 
rations, amounting to a load of upwards of sixty 
pounds, and march and fight, is contrary to all common 
sense. Boys under nineteen years of age must be 
struck off the fighting strength of the Territorial 
Army, as well as men known to be useless with their 
rifles. 

With this quotation from the Duke’s article we close 
this view of the question, except to add that everyone 
except Colonel Seely admits that the numerical decrease 
in the force is alarming and is only disguised by bold 
statements and paper figures. The truth will emerge 
when the Government ask for largely increased esti¬ 
mates for fresh inducements and a resurrection of the 
notorious Daily Mail bounties. 

A consideration which should appeal strongly to 
thoughtful people is this. Beyond the suicidal futility 
of bolstering up a system which is known to be a sham 
and a make-believe, there is something further. 

The comfortable belief, which is never carried to its 
logical conclusion, that the Fleet is an all-sufficient 
protection for our shores, infers that the Fleet must 
for practical purposes always be kept in the North Sea, 
our only possible—although let us hope not probable 
—area of danger. Conceive how foreign policy is 
hampered and the authority of the nation in European 
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Councils is diminished when the most powerful Fleet 
in being is chained—as it were—to one area, and is 
bereft of all mobility. 

We hear occasionally of an expeditionary force, but 
we have never previously heard of a British expedition¬ 
ary force which could dispense with the co-operation 
of naval power. The moment the expeditionary force 
starts upon its errancl and the necessary naval con¬ 
tingents are detached, the homeland is in danger and 
there is nothing to defend it but Lord Haldane’s 
Frankenstein and Colonel Seely's vivid imagination 
and platitudes. 

Cecil Cowper. 


Some Russian Characteristics—I 

By William Barnes Steveni. 

I F the writer is not in error, it was Ben Jonson who 
said that we should “ speak of every man as we 
find him,” and not according to the report of others. 
Apply this maxim to the average Russian of all classes, 
and we may conscientiously say that, on the whole, 
he is not a bad sort of fellow, although far from 
perfect. Before condemning him, or attempting to 
describe his most striking national* characteristics, we 
must remember that the Russian people, during their 
long contact with the Tartars and Mongols, by whom 
they were conquered and afterwards oppressed for 
three hundred years, acquired many Tartar and 
Oriental traits, which have modified or changed the 
original Russian to such a degree that in some parts 
of the Empire he is more a Tartar than a genuine 
Russian. What the Tartar left undone, in the work 
of crushing the independent spirit of the people, was 
completed by the Orthodox Greek Church, the bureau¬ 
cracy, and the police. 

Prior to the Tartar invasions, which drenched the 
Holy Land of Roos with the blood of millions, the 
greater part of Russia consisted of a number of free 
Republics and Grand Duchies, ruled by elective Grand 
Dukes (Velikeknyaes) and the assemblies of the people 
called “Vetchee.” The Russians were then as ad¬ 
vanced as other States in Northern Europe; for they 
had inherited from their Norse conquerors the free 
institutions the Norsemen carried with them wherever 
they wandered. The Tartar invaders, however, 
changed all this, and what little freedom was left by 
these fierce nomads of Asia was swept away by the 
Muscovite Czars, who, as MacKenzie Wallace truly 
observes, were the descendants, “ not of Russian 
princes, but of Tartar khans.” 

It was Napoleon who said: “ Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Tartar!” Had Napoleon known more 
of Russian history and the people, he would have 
reversed this maxim and said: “ Scratch a Russian 
and you will find a European!” for every genuine 
Russian who is not wholly Tartarised or Tartar in 
blood, is at heart a European, an Aryan, and not a 
Mongol, and, being such, is one of ourselves. In his 


attempts to regain his long-lost status, we should show 
him every sympathy and assistance, remembering that 
it is due to the Slavs, and the Slavs alone, that we 
ourselves are not either Tartars or Turks. When I think 
of the countless horrors the Russian people have under¬ 
gone—the invasions, massacres, plagues, pestilences, 
famines, the fiendish cruelty, slavery, and oppression 
—I am lost in astonishment that the average Russian 
has retained so many excellent qualities of heart and 
mind, and, in fact, that he has not been annihilated 
altogether. But what is still more remarkable is that, 
despite of every evil and misfortune that can befall 
a nation or a race, Russia has not only survived 
all these calamities, but is increasing at a quicker rate 
than any other nation in Europe. In another fifty or 
sixty years, with the present natural rate of increase, 
the Russian people will number considerably over three 
hundred million souls! It behoves, therefore, all 
thinking men to study the peculiar characteristics of 
this mighty coming race, which inhabits the richest 
empire in the world as regards natural resources. 

Although the Russian Empire is composed of hun¬ 
dreds of different races, there is little doubt that the 
Great Russian (“Veliky Roos”) is the man who has 
played the leading role in building up this mighty 
State. The “Veliky Roos,” or Great Russians, are a 
mixture of Scandinavian, Slav, and Finnish races, who 
have in the course of centuries become welded into one 
great whole, but who have inherited the peculiar 
characteristics of each. This remarkable people, 
which, in the short space of some three hundred years, 
has pushed its way. from the basin of the Volga to the 
Pacific, driving back the Tartars, Mongols, Kirghizers, 
is without question one of the most hardy and powerful 
races the world has ever seen. The Great Russians, 
who are of medium height, square-built, and fair, are 
generally found in the Governments of Moscow, Nov¬ 
gorod, Tver, Archangel, Olonetz, Nishi Novgorod, 
Vladimir, Yaroslaff, and Kostroma. Like their Scan¬ 
dinavian forefathers, the Roos Vikings, they are 
remarkable for their lively temperament, energy, enter¬ 
prise, and activity. 

The people of Yaroslaff, which was founded by 
the Varangian Grand Duke Yaroslaff, “ the Wise 
and Beautiful,” are specially known for these 
qualities, which differentiate them from the Finns, 
Little Russians, Mordvi, White Russians, and many 
other races of the Tsar’s empire. The Great Russians, 
who are almost pure Aryans, have regular features, 
frequently oval faces, blue or grey eyes, square, mas¬ 
sive foreheads, straight, regular noses, fresh com¬ 
plexions, and ruddy (“Roose”) brown or golden hair. 
In fact, many of them are so like Scandinavians and 
North Country Englishmen that it is difficult to tell 
one from the other. Both England and Russia were 
colonised and frequently invaded by Norsemen from 
Sweden (Varjag), Norway, and Denmark. Probably 
this large infusion of Norse blood has made them 
extend their boundaries so rapidly, and renders it easy 
for Englishmen and Russians to live in harmony and 
to work together. Anyone who knows both nations 
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must have observed that they have many points in 
common. The Great Russians are hospitable, large- 
minded, enterprising, extremely charitable, rough and 
good natured. All these qualities are found in the 
Northumbrian English, who for centuries were under 
Scandinavian or Viking influence. The Russian pro¬ 
verbs singularly resemble the English in many respects; 
many of them are probably of the same Norse origin. 
It is remarkable that Englishmen and Russians, who 
live so far apart, and have had such a different past, 
should get on so well together, while they cannot 
understand the Germans, their next-door neighbours. 

Schedrin (Saltikoff), the Russian satirist, in an ad¬ 
mirable sketch entitled “ Der Knabe mit hosen und der 
Knabe ohne hosen''—"The Boy with trousers and the 
Boy without"—has admirably depicted the difference 
in character, thought, and expression of the people of 
these two nations. The two boys are supposed to meet 
at a gate over the frontier and there discuss life from 
their various points of view. The boy with the trousers 
or hose is, of course, the German, cramped by prece¬ 
dents, customs, orders, dress, police regulations, and 
many shackles of man's invention. The boy destitute 
of nether garments, which he thinks quite unnecessary, 
is the little Russian boy, who will, if he can possibly 
manage it, not be tied down by any formalities. His 
delight is to roam about the village, dressed in a blouse 
tied round with string, as free and unconcerned as the 
sparrows of the field. He takes everything in a light¬ 
hearted spirit, "for life is a farthing,"* cares little 
for the morrow, and swears like a trooper, to the great 
horror of the little German boy, who has been taught 
by his " lieben Fater und Mutter," to do none of these 
naughty things, but to dress and live according to 
certain careful rules and principles. The little vulgar 
Russian boy will also persist in expressing himself in 
proverbs and metaphors, which the German boy takes 
literally, becoming more and more perplexed and dis¬ 
gusted with his neighbour. In order to make a greater 
impression on the stolid, matter-of-fact German, little 
Ivan, as we will call him, does not even stop at occa¬ 
sionally telling a "banger," or embroidering his dis¬ 
course with the plentiful imagery of his too busy 
imagination. The German boy, Fritz, finally becomes 
"ausser sich" (besides himself), and at last reproach¬ 
fully exclaims : " Little Russian boy, how terribly you 
speak, and how awfully you dress. If my beloved 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, saw 
me thus attired they would never forgive me!" Here¬ 
upon the Russian quotes some derogatory proverb about 
his parents, or his uncle, which so shocks the German 
that they part mutually dissatisfied with one another. 

The fancy of the East and the wild Slavonic—an 
abandonment, and "broad nature" is lost on the Ger¬ 
man boy, who regards his neighbour as "a terrible little 
heathen"; whilst Ivan, the village urchin, looks down 
upon the neat little German as a narrow-minded prig. 
In this admirable sketch the author shows how difficult 
it is for the two nations to understand one another, 

* 41 Sh'ezn kopjeka ! " (a Russian proverb). 


also indicates the underlying causes of the racial and 
political animosity obtaining between the Slavs and the 
Germans. The German boy regards the Russian boy 
as a liar, frequently because he, being devoid of im¬ 
agination, takes every word Ivan utters in earnest, and 
because he himself is naturally more exact and truthful 
than the careless, inaccurate, good-natured Russian. 
If you tell a German, Englishman, Scandinavian, or 
a Dutchman of the lower middle classes he is a liar he 
will be mightily offended, and may knock you down 
for your pains; he considers you have made a serious 
reflection on his character. If you tell a Finn he is a 
liar, he may put a knife in you to avenge the insult. 
Not so a genuine Russian, uninfluenced by Western 
ideas. Lying and deceit for centuries have been the only 
weapons a Russian could use against his oppressors, 
and simply from sheer force of habit and with no 
ulterior motive whatever, many Russians have come to 
regard lying as a very small offence, and the man who 
takes every word they say too seriously as a fool. 

I shall never forget hearing two Muscovite merchants 
bragging over the great bargains they had made in the 
Restaurant Tartar, in Moscow, and how one of these 
worthies cooly told his companion he was lying. In¬ 
stead of being exceedingly wroth and knocking the 
other merchant down, as an Englishman or Scandi¬ 
navian might do when thus provoked, he coolly replied : 
“Yes, perhaps you are right; I was lying a little, but 
you know all men are liars!" That settled the busi¬ 
ness, and the two parted the best of friends. 

The more one lives in Russia the more one discovers 
that the Russian of any class must not be taken too 
seriously; for, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of 
Peter the Great and his successors to make him a Euro¬ 
pean again, he is still half an Asiatic, with the good 
and bad qualities of the latter. 

His morality is not our morality. The peasant who 
would not scruple to tell a hundred lies in order to 
clinch a bargain, would rather die than break his fast 
or neglect the ordinances of the Church. This is no 
exaggeration; I have myself seen them dying in hun¬ 
dreds on the Volga when they could have saved their 
lives simply by eating a little horseflesh. I have also 
observed that, as soon as the fast is over, the ten 
commandments are broken with impunity. Their ideas 
of sexual morality are also different from ours. 

As regards straightforwardness, the typical Russian 
is not so straightforward as the Englishman, for from 
necessity he has for centuries been obliged to obtain 
what he wanted by roundabout means, since all others 
were denied him. He is also exceedingly suspicious, 
so much so that he will not even trust himself at times. 
He is not practical, like the ordinary Englishman. He 
has no idea of time. He is dilatory and procrastinat¬ 
ing, and hates to be hurried—qualities which he has 
probably derived from his Tartar conquerors. His 
ideas of trade are also thoroughly Oriental; he dearly 
loves to bargain and haggle over a transaction which 
in England would be settled in ten minutes. If you 
give him what he asks, he is highly offended and curses 
himself for being a fool and for not asking double the 
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value of the goods he offers. His motto is to get as 
much as he can for his wares, and the more preposter¬ 
ous his profit the greater his jubilation. “To deceive 
is to sell, ,, is one of his proverbs, and he regards that 
man as a fool who does not bargain and beat him 
down. He has a varying price according to the rank 
and financial status of his customer, whom he “sizes 
up” immediately, in shop or counting-house. “Kak 
pokoopatel tak etzena!”—“As the buyer so the price” 
—is one of his favourite maxims. If the person is poor 
and hard up he can frequently get a thing at practically 
cost grice; but if he appears rich and well to do, he 
has very often to pay through the nose. It is advisable 
to put on one’s very worst clothes when shopping in 
many parts of Russia, where European ideas of com¬ 
merce have not spoilt the fun of bargaining and tea¬ 
drinking for hours and getting the best of a neighbour. 

In Moscow and Petersburg, where there are many 
Europeans, or “Westerners,” European ideas are 
gradually gaining ground, and many shops have fixed 
prices attached to their goods; but these ideas are not 
"Roosky” (Russian), and are unpopular with the 
genuine Muscovite trader, who loves to earn “roup na 
roup” (a rouble for a rouble) on his sales, or 100 per 
cent. ! 

• 

While the real Russians are not so honest and de¬ 
pendable as the Germanic races, they are, on the whole, 
far more generous, forgiving, and large-minded. They 
are also more emotional, and not ashamed to display 
their feelings in public. The Russian is, in fact, very 
human—a veritable child of Nature. I know no more 
hospitable people in Europe than the genuine Russians, 
none more forgiving, none more free from cant and 
hypocrisy. The Russian is the “publican and sinner” 
of Europe, and is continually confessing his sins and 
shortcomings in public and private. This attitude, 
combined with his forgiving nature, his generosity, 
broad-mindedness, and kindly heart, makes the 
genuine Russian attractive to men of humane and 
natural temperament. With all his many faults, he is 
a thorough man, and being a man one cannot help but 
love him, even if it is impossible wholly to respect him. 
As for his German neighbour, we can both admire and 
respect, but not wholly love him, for he is too often 
a mere machine, and not a man. 


“The Law is the Last Result of 

Human Wisdom ” 

By a Practising Barrister 

HE controversy which has raged round the Marconi 
contract and the various events connected with it 
might now be allowed to drop but for two facts. One 
is that, Judging by recent speeches, the persons whose 
conduct was called in question do not appear willing 
to allow the matter to sink into oblivion, a 
problem on which they must exercise their own 
judgment: the other fact is one over which they 
have no control, namely, the possibility of a vacancy 
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occurring in the office of Lord Chief Justice. It is to 
be feared that there is little prospect of Lord Alverstone 
being able to resume his judicial duties, and indeed it is 
whispered that it is only at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment that he has not sent in his resignation ere now. 
In ordinary circumstances there is no doubt that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs would be offered, and would accept, the 
position, and it is equally clear that but for recent 
disclosures the appointment would have received the 
unqualified approval of the Bar. Sir Rufus Isaacs is 
recognised by all as a brilliant advocate, a sound 
lawyer, and a courteous and scrupulously fair opponent. 
There is no member of the Bar whose conduct in that 
capacity has been more free from anything that could 
give occasion for criticism, and a year ago no member 
of the profession would have disputed his fitness for 
judicial office. 

A leading Unionist lawyer, who has held high office, 
is reported to have said recently that if Sir Rufus Isaacs 
were created Lord Chief Justice the appointment would 
receive even now the unanimous approval of the Bar. 
The opinion of a distinguished man standing high in 
the estimation of the profession is entitled to the 
greatest respect; but it would appear that in expressing 
this view he has allowed his feelings of friendship 
towards one with whom he must have been associated 
in many an action, to influence his mind unduly. It 
may be that his opportunities of associating with what 
might be called the rank and file of the profession, and 
of learning their views, are not so great as they once 
were. Perhaps, therefore, a humble member of the 
junior bar may be forgiven for expressing a different 
opinion; an opinion based on conversations in 
chambers, on circuit, in the Courts, and at luncheon in 
the hall. 

The . view which is taken by the large majority is 
that it would be unfortunate if Sir Rufus Isaacs were 
appointed to be Lord Chief Justice, at any rate at the 
present time. It is not suggested that anything has 
come to light which would justify a suspicion that he 
would not fill the office with perfect fairness, 
impartiality, and dignity; but this is not enough. It 
has often been said that those who have to administer 
justice should not only do nothing that is improper, 
but should do nothing which could lend colour to a 
suggestion of impropriety; they must avoid even the 
appearance of wrong. The impartiality and integrity 
of our judges has long been a matter of pride, and a 
safeguard to the rights and liberties of every inhabitant 
of this country. It may be that of recent years it has 
occasionally been suggested that the decisions of 
judges in certain cases have been influenced by their 
political views, a striking instance being the well-known 
Osborne case in the House of Lords; but these 
suggestions are known by a great majority to be 
absolutely devoid of foundation; indeed, in the case 
referred to the judgment most hostile to the Labour 
Party was delivered by a noble lord who held extreme 
Radical views while a member of the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless, the fact that such suggestions 
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are made, even by an insignificant minority, renders it 
especially necessary at the present moment that no one 
should be appointed to judicial office whose conduct has 
given rise to criticism. 

The Lord Chief Justice is the head of the criminal 
administration of this country, and as such is, perhaps, 
brought more prominently before the minds of the less 
educated and less cultivated members of society than 
any other judge, including the Lord Chancellor himself. 
Moreover, as head of the King’s Bench judges he 
frequently has to try actions which excite considerable 
interest; he is, % therefore, more exposed to comment 
and criticism than any other occupant of the Bench. 

Is it not then in the highest degree undesirable that 
even a brilliant lawyer and advocate should be 
appointed to such a position when his conduct has been 
the subject of serious criticism by men and newspapers 
of both the leading political parties? Corruption is, of 
course, no longer suggested, and never was for a 
moment considered to be possible by those who know Sir 
Rufus Isaacs either as a lawyer or as a politician. But 
charges of a want of delicacy or discretion, of a lack of 
frankness, and others of a similar character, have been, 
and are being, made against him. Could we hear 
without concern such charges made, even as regards 
his conduct in the past, against a person in the position 
of Lord Chief Justice of England? 

To take a concrete case : if it fell to his lot as a judge 
to try prisoners under the Public Bodies Corrupt Prac¬ 
tices Act for “ corruptly soliciting or receiving some 
advantage as an inducement to some member of a public 
body doing something in respect of a matter in which 
the said public body was concerned,” would there not 
be at least some who would affirm that he, when 
Attorney-General, accepted an advantage from the 
managing director of a company which was negotiating 
a contract with the Government? Or again, if it 
happened that one of the parties to a case conveyed 
private information to a juryman, and so called forth his 
lordship’s well-merited rebuke, would it be easy to 
forget that he himself is thought to have given directly 
or indirectly information to two members of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the charges made 
against him, information which was not vouchsafed to 
the rest of the Committee? No doubt to most people 
the distinction between his conduct and that of the 
persons with whom it is his duty to deal as judge would 
be apparent, but it is to be feared that there would be 
at least some who would fail to recognise the vital 
difference, or who would consider attempts to draw 
distinctions as mere hair-splitting; and they would be 
the very people whom it is most necessary to impress 
with the majesty of the law and the integrity of its 
administration. 

, These are, it is submitted, the real opinions of the 
Bar taken as a whole, the members of which, while full 
of loyalty to the distinguished leaders of their pro¬ 
fession, are also jealous for the reputation of the Bench, 
and anxious to see it continue to command the con- 
fidence and respect of the nation. 


E M Y »*. 

REVIEWS 

Literary Frontiers 

Shakes pear e en Russie (1748-1840). Etude tie 
Litteraturc Cam puree. By ANDRE LlRONDELLE. 

(Hachette and Co. 5 fr.) 

Le Mouvcment Lit ter air c Beige d'Expression 

Fran(aisc, depuis 1880. By ALBERT HeUMAXN 
(“ Mercure de France,” Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 
Timoignages (3** Seric). By Marcel Coulon. 
(“ Mercure de France,” Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

HERE is something very exciting about a 
frontier. To come to a stone of regular 
shape, marked on one side “ R.F.,” on the 
other “D.R.,” is to court almost inevitably 
a thrill that will enhance, for a season, the 
value of living. It is the magic of symbols. The 
pedestrian or the independent traveller feels this most. 
In the train or on a boat, natural boundaries art 
supreme; then a custom-house or a change of guards 
mark the accomplished fact; the great moment is else¬ 
where. The joy of transition, punctuated by a symbol, 
is lost. Let him who has journeyed to Italy by way of 
the St. Gothard ask himself at which of the two places 
he has felt his heart uplift—at Chiasso or at Airolo ? 

All these books deal with frontiers. In one, Shake¬ 
speare the misunderstood gains worship, understanding 
and right of city in an alien land ; in another we arc 
shown the affinities of Belgian Literature—not French 
but ‘‘d’expression franqaise ”—with the Latin spirit 
and the great Southern neighbour; finally M. Coulon 
in the course of six essays on five men of letters 
examines all kinds of boundary-lines—boundarie 
dividing literature from science, or literature from art 
boundaries of creed and boundaries of race in literature 
M. Coulon is of all our authors the most passionate!; 
interested in the boundary question. His subjects d 
not lead him into a discussion of the more obviou 
limits that history has set between rival polities am 
cultures. Nationality is for him a minor consideration 
only in the case of “ Mor£as D6voil6 ” does it becorr 
important enough to explain certain tendencies; “ 
ne commence son apprentissage d’6crivain franqa 
qu’apr£s £tre devenu un £crivain grec accompli.” T1 
Jewish element in Ephraim Mikhael’s poetry also cor 
mands considerations of a semi-national nature. B 
the interesting point about M. Maurice Barr&s is th 
he is the embodiment of two cultures, both, in a sens 
native to the soil of France, that of ancient pag; 
Greece and that of modern Catholic France, and wh 
arrests M. Coulon's attention in the cases of J. 1 
Fabre and M. Andre Rouveyre is the fact that they s 
both something that they were not meant to be. Fab 
the founder of modern entomology, was, incidental! 
“ un aquarelliste sans rival ” of the mushroom and t 
moth, and, more essentially, “est devenu contre s 
gi 6 un grand 6crivain.” He has written reams of te 
books “pour la jeunese,” and M. Coulon sees in h 
a worthy rival of La Fontaine. He had the poetrv 
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science in an extraordinary degree—through his de¬ 
votion to “ la jeunesse," and also through the academic 
ostracism which drove him to the “ laboratoire de 
Tharmas "—a piece of waste ground he called his own, 
where he carried out his sensational experiments— 
which “ ne coutera pas un centime k la bourse des con- 
tribuables." He was an artist, too, " non point 
seulement par Timagination, mais par la psychologie 
et Tadresse manuelle.” M. Rouveyre is a draughts¬ 
man whose drawings are “ made to be read 9 9 rather 
than seen. According to one critic, his finishing 
touches to a portrait aim at destroying the likeness, 
though “il n'y parvient pas toujours." The rather 
blurred reproductions to be found in the Mercure de 
France hardly do justice to his work. The two essays 
on Fabre, with those on Mor6as and M. Barr&s, whose 
reconciliation of tendencies, Catholicism with Pagan¬ 
ism, the .patriotism of France, Lorraine, and “le 
clocher" with cosmopolitanism, is finely and truthfully 
analysed, are perhaps the best of a good instalment of 
critical essays. 

French criticism of Belgian literature always sounds 
a combative note. Belgian literature is all frontiers, 
and shifting frontiers. Belgium has in some respects 
changed more than any European country. As M. 
Jullian says, in his preface, “ on peut dire que nulle 
part en Europe Thomme n’a plus radicalement trans- 
form6 les conditions de sa vie sociale." The most 
curious development of all is that the men of German- 
speaking race now hold the coast, while the men of 
French speech live in the interior. In the presence of 
such anomalies misconstruction is easy. Charlemagne 
can be made a German, and Maeterlinck and Verhaeren. 
“ Et voila," exclaims M. Heumann, “ les m&hodes de 
Bismarck appliqu^es a la literature!" In spite of 
changes and dualisms, M. Jullian finds unity and 
nationality in the will to be a nation. Belgian litera¬ 
ture is new, and has had to fight; the opposition of 
the “flamingants" is perhaps only factious, but, as we 
have said, there is plenty of room for misconstruction. 
To-day, however, there is a solid body of literature 
“ d’expression fran^aise," and there is hardly anywhere 
a serious attempt to counteract it. M. Heumann's 
summary of this literature is complete and, in the 
matter of quotations, even generous. It forms an 
admirable handbook of the subject. The connection 
with French literature is well traced, and we understand 
why the Belgians found Romanticism barren, and 
Symbolism revivifying. We find the strong language 
of censure for Rodenbach’s “ Bruges-la-Mort," but, 
remembering Zola, we do not see, from the specimen 
given of his prose, why it should be said that Eekhoud 
“est le seul £crivain beige d’expression fran^aise qui 
se d6fende de notre culture." But this question, as 
well as that of the uniqueness of Van Lerberghe, are 
incidental to the difficult task of national delimitation. 
M. Heumann insists everywhere on the pictorial 
character of Belgian literature; nearly all the writers 
are " coloristes," and we find Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Breughel, etc., cited on every occasion. 

Of “ Shakespeare en Russie 99 we will not speak at 
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length. It is an entertaining work, and exhibits the 
progress of genius to its own through every kind of 
misconception. M. Lirondelle delights to point out 
that Shakespeare really owed his introduction into 
Russia to the much abused French, Voltaire being the 
principal agent. " Le glorieux Tchekspere 99 was in 
fact a standard of revolt against Racine and Corneille. 
He had to live down Classicism and be disentangled 
from Romanticism before his place was recognised. 
He had to submit to German glosses, that put into him, 
according to Poushkin, “ le diable sait quoi, alors 
qu’il dit simplement sans finesses, sans s’embarrasser 
de theories, ce qu'il a sur le coeur, en 1 moujik de 
g6nie.’ " The adaptations and travesties of Shake¬ 
speare, k la Ducis, of which representative specimens 
are given, are sometimes appalling, but none worse 
than Catherine II's version of the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor," where Falstaff “ est devenu un 616 gant petit- 
maitre, toujours habilte, coiflte, chauss£ k la derni&re 
mode." 


Mr. Masefield and the Muse 

Dauber . By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Wm. Heinemann. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is a certain kind of poetry which, when we first 
meet it, repels us, but which, nevertheless, makes us 
feel that a treasure is there worth the unlocking, a diffi¬ 
cult beauty to be won, that will more than recompense 
the striving, however stern it be: that, in fact, 
the first repulsion is not at all a just augur. Blake, for 
example, of the Prophetic Books, is such a poet. But 
we do not think that anyone who fails immediately 
to perceive the beauty of Mr. Masefield's recent verse 
will ever thereafter be won to a contrary opinion. 
Whatever his cargo is, and however it be rated and 
priced, it is all delivered, every packet of it, at once 
upon the wharf—delivered pell-mell and tumbling. 
There is no grand gesture of reserve: so that we may 
at once proceed to con it, and even to express some 
slight surprise at the duplication of the packets. 

For when a poet comes to us it is his due that we 
should treat him with respect. We do not know what 
high seas he has travelled; and so the unfamiliarity of 
his cargo is not something to cause mere anger, but 
something that should create attention. We are not 
at all of those smug reviewers who demand a certain 
type of cargo of every poet, and who, when they receive 
any kind of a variant, lift their pens in a gesture of 
astonishment, and then smite them upon paper in 
voluble sarcasms. We happen, in all mildness, to 
think that kind of reviewer a contemptible creature. 
Poetry is not altogether a profitable trade; and every 
poet is worthy of solid respect, provided always that 
he is a poet—provided, that is to say, that he enrols 
himself under (even though not consciously under) the 
Arch-Designer of the universe as a creator of Beauty. 
Now Mr. Masefield has, in some early verses in a 
volume out of print, professed himself as a lover 
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of beauty—and not only in that early volume, but in 
some verses prefixed to his last novel. So that one 
approaches “ Dauber ” remembering the high ideal he 
set himself—the no more than due ideal, however— 
desiring to see him approve himself of that ideal, even 
though the evidences have patiently to be sought after. 

When “ Dauber’ * first appeared in the English 
Review we read it twice; and now in its volume form 
we have read it carefully again. We have read it with 
such other recent “ poems 1 * from the same pen as 
“ The Everlasting Mercy ” and “ The Widow in the 
Bye-Street,** and we have not only failed to see where 
the writer has maintained his early vow, but we have 
failed to find any solid reason why the stories they 
tell should be in verse at all. For there are two things 
we demand of a poet: the first is that he be a builder of 
beauty, and the second is that he be a builder of beauty 
in an inevitable form. The maker of beauty is a 
spiritual adventurer, and what he finds on his adven¬ 
tures he finds, or should find, in a form that can house 
and interpret it. It is quite possible that the story of 
a man who wished to paint ships as they should be 
painted, and the sea in all its moods, taking his part 
in a ship’s crew so as to gain his knowledge, and fall¬ 
ing among men who hated him for his “daubing**— 
that this could be made to yield some new understand¬ 
ing of beauty. But that this should come about the 
point of contact between Dauber and the ship’s crew 
should suddenly become alive with a new illumination. 
Instead of which, this is how it appears, when Dauber 
has complained that some of them have ruined his 
sketches: — 

§ 

“ W iped off with turps?” The Captain sucked his lip. 

“Who did it, Mister?** “Reefers, I suppose; I 

Them devils do the most pranks in a ship; 

The round-house might have done it, Cook or Bose.*’ 

“I can’t take notice of it till he knows. 

How does he do his work?” “Well, no offence; 

He tries; he does his best. He’s got no sense.” 

There is no particular reason why that should be 
written at all; and there certainly is no reason why it 
should be written in verse. There are, to be true, 
always passages in a long poem that must flag from 
the higher flights; and where the poet must needs tend 
his craft carefully—though even there the form must 
be native to its content, and not an obvious makeshift, 
and a bad one, as this is. Yet take the height of the 
poem, where Dauber tells how his vision came to i 
him : — 

And then one day I had a job to do 
Down below bridge, by where the docks begin. 

And there I saw’ a clipper towing through, 

Up from the sea that morning, entering in. 

Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thin, 

Her ensigns ruffling red, her bunts in pile, 

Beauty and strength together, wonder, style. 

There is no song in that, no music, no ecstasy; 
it is just a bald statement that has been made to jig 
tc iambic measure, with the last two words put down 
hastily so as to fill up the line and complete the rhyme. 


That one should have to disentangle the story and 
its dialogue out of verse before it runs straight is only 
another way of saying that “Dauber** would have 
gained just what it needs in strength and concision 
had it been given to us in prose. But that again leads, 
though not so patently, to another step. Mr. Mase¬ 
field’s allegiance throughout the poem is not with 
beauty at all, but with ugliness, and coarseness, and 
mere technical description of the parts of a ship. 
Ostensibly the story is of a man who struggled for his 
art against those who had little regard for it; but 
really, since Dauber’s vision never becomes true for us, 
it is of any man who is bullied by his mates. There 
is no significance in the situation; “the light that never 
was on sea or land ” never shines through it. It is a 
plain shipboard tale, and, as that, pale beside Mr. 
Conrad’s “Typhoon.** “Typhoon,** moreover, is 
often bright with a light beyond the light of the sun, 
whereas “Dauber” never is. And in the end of all 
“Dauber” is based upon a falsehood. Nor are we now- 
referring to the actualistic details, that are the most 
absolute falsehoods since they hold no revelation, and 
imply only a photographic skill. The falsehood we have 
in mind is involved in the very situation. The present 
reviewer had once to work his way across a hemisphere 
on a tramp steamer, where the crew lacked nothing in 
roughness and brutality. One member of that crew, 
however, painted, and with a delicacy of perception 
and touch that was surprising. Yet he was not con¬ 
sidered as an outcast, nor was he bullied; on the con¬ 
trary, he was respected; and the men woulej gather 
about him as he worked, with manifest interest. 
Which, surely, is a far likelier situation than Dauber’s. 

A situation that is unjust, if it is not untrue; a con¬ 
ception that is not concerned with the revelation of 
beauty; the repetition of crude details; a coarseness in 
workmanship : what, we may ask, is there of the high 
poetic office in that? Yet “Dauber” will be read 
widely. Poetry is not in favour, because it demands 
a high and severe discipline in reader no less than in 
poet; yet lip-service is ever paid to the noble office il 
serves; and if readers may gratify their taste for a gooc 
yarn, while yet being assured that they are assisting 
at the service of the Mistress of Vision, they will no 
fail to take so easy a way to so noble an end. 


A Christian Gentleman 

Recollections and Impressions of the Rev . John Srrzi/J 
M .. 1 ., for twenty-five years Assistant Master 
Harrow School. By EDWARD D. RENDALL an 
Gerald H. Rendall. (Smith, Elder and C\ 
3s. 6 d. net.) 

! It seems hardly credible that at a public school, wher 
of all places in the world, sentiment is so little reco 
nised, that a character like that of John Smith shou 
have taken so firm a hold upon Harrovians. “A f c 
years ago, at one of the triennial Harrow dinners . 
an almost incidental reference to the name of Jo] 
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South evoked a sudden and spontaneous burst of cheer¬ 
ing,” write the authors in their preface. “And what 
was the reason for this general enthusiasm ?” the reader 
it bound to inquire. For answer we can but refer him 
tr the two splendidly simple accounts of this master’s 
life—accounts told in the straightforward manner as 
would have pleased the man the writers are endeavouring 
to nonour. 

Brought up on stern Calvinistic lines, the problem 
of eternal punishment weighed heavily upon John 
Smith, and it was only after many misgivings that he 
was finally ordained in 1848. “Could I, as a clergy¬ 
man,” he asked himself, “be indeed a Christian? In¬ 
tellectually, I knew I could not cope with the difficul¬ 
ties ... I had not the brain, or the reading, or the 
time. I could only try to live the life and be true to 
Christ. How he succeeded, the marvellous impres¬ 
sions he left on the minds of his old scholars 
abundantly testify. Humble but not timid, gentle, 
hrm, and courteous, he created a bond of sympathy 
between the boys and himself which was never broken. 
Xeatness of person and of exercise he ranked far above 
great gifts. With idleness he had no patience. “No¬ 
ting to do, laddie ?” he flashed out to a boy whose 
persistent excuse was that he had finished his exercise. 
"Say a prayer, then; you can always say a prayer!” 
The good old Puritan notion of a man face to face 
with his God he had made his own. Heaven to him 
was close at hand, and he saw no reason why he should 
not refer to spiritual matters during his daily tasks. 

In addition to his school duties, he made himself 
responsible for the maintenance of his mother and 
sister, whom he established at Pinner. In place of a 
holiday he would go to London and relievo some over¬ 
worked priest. He seldom paid a social call, and his 
:riends complained that a person must be a grievous 
sinner or very ill for John to cross their threshold. 

After twenty-five years of strenuous work, Harrow 
k>5t its honoured Fourth Form Master, for the shadow 
of inhered it ary insanity, long dreaded, declared itself. 
Vivid imaginations almost assumed the guise of facts; 
temptations or emotions, strongly felt, would take the 
‘orm of actual experiences. . . . Fancies and delu¬ 
sions began to take possession of his mind.” He agreed 
1 te be placed under restraint, and was at first committed 
to a private institution, but the lack of discipline here 
preyed on his sensitive mind, and the luxuries were 
bolting to his frugal taste; so at his own request he was 

I removed to St. Luke’s Hospital, Old Street, where he 
remained happy and contented until his final release 
deven years afterwards. For everything that was done 
ror him he was deeply grateful, and he kept until the 
his great love of order and neatness. He was never 
rJ tressed, and ministered to those who in any way 
TfT riired the help he could give. His contribution to 
work of the hospital was the setting of the midday 
frd evening meals. “There was a strange mixture of 
f* r hos and nobility,” writes his biographer, “in the 
^ in which he donned his butler’s apron. ... It 
a striking contrast to the general lack of animation 
*hidl pervades a ward.” As his end drew near he 


waited with faith and expectation for God’s signal, 
leaning as a little child on those who ministered to him. 
His body was taken to Harrow Cemetery; the bell did 
not toll, and the coffin was strewn with scarlet 
geraniums and seasonable flowers at his special request: 
thus were laid to rest the last earthly remains of one 
who strove all his life to imitate to his utmost the life 
of the Divine Master, to whose likeness he bore so great 
a resemblance. 


The Later Reminiscences of 

Mrs. Story 

Later Reminiscences . By J. L. Story. Illustrated. 

(James Maclehose and Sons. 10 s. 6d. net.) 

IT is always delightful to read a biography; and the 
narrative of her married life, written by Mrs. Story, 
is a sure and certain joy. The talented authoress tells 
her story with naive and easy humour, swift and deft 
descriptions, and with a great love for the friends she 
mentions, and happy recollections of the dear days 
dead. It is quite clear to the reader that Mrs. Story’s 
life has been one of the most joyous ever written for 
the edification of a public that, when all is said and 
done, rejoice to read of great and good things ex¬ 
perienced by those who are worthy of living in print. 
Iler home-life was delicious; gracious days passed with 
a husband kind and clever and famous, with a family 
circle tender and devoted, and surrounded by troops 
of friends, each vieing with other to serve and increase 
the felicity of one fortunate family. That she was 
exceptionally lucky in such a thing she never for a 
moment conceals or denies; she is always putting on 
record that she could never have thought it was possible 
for anyone in the world to have such generous friends. 

For our part, we are not at all surprised. Those 
men who are worth anything at all, taken and judged 
cither from moral standpoints or for mere learning, 
will only forgather at the house of one where they are 
certain of obtaining amusement. Reading a page of 
Mrs. Story’s “ Later Reminiscences” proves quite 
indubitably that the author must have been excellent 
company. This is quite borne out by the fact that 
there was no one who was anybody that did not call 
on Dr. (afterwards Principal) and Mrs. Story. Many 
whose names are household words in men’s mouths to¬ 
day were her constant companions, whilst Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Carnegie, and ethers equally well 
known, delighted to pass a pleasant afternoon with 
her. 

There are several excellent stories about celebrated 
people, and crowds of anecdotes, one or two of them 
being amongst the best we ever remember hearing. For 
example, there is the excellent little tale about a farmer 
who evidently had not been over-well educated. There 
had been an examination at the little village school, 
and the inspector was narrating the events of the day 
to the local School Board : " I asked one little chap, 
‘Who wrote “ Hamlet” ?’ After some slight pause, he 
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said plaintively and nervously, 1 Please, sir, 

I didn’t.’ ” All present laughed heartily, and 
when one old farmer had regained breath after 
the great exertion of such tremendous mirth he 
exclaimed, “ And I bet it was the little rascal all the 
time!” Just one other: A village parson on his 
rounds was wont to pass a shoemaker’s cottage, which 
was one of the liveliest and happiest in his parish. 
What was his surprise to pass that way one day and 
find the shoemaker idle and his songs ceased. “ What 
is the matter?” he asked. It seemed that a sweep had 
bought the house over his head, and he had to turn 
out of his old loved home. “Never mind,” said the 
parson; “ put your case in the hands of the Almighty.” 
'Some time later he came that way again, and found 
the shoemaker singing on as usual. “ So it’s all come 
right?” “ Yes, the Almighty heard my prayer: the 
sweep’s dead.” The parson protested he did not mean 
such a thing to happen, but the shoemaker was quite 
content. “It is good enough,” he continued to ex¬ 
claim; “the sweep’s dead! ” 

With such good things, we are quite convinced that 
there are many who will be only too pleased to buy- 
and read and remember Mrs. Story’s book with intense 
appreciation and satisfaction. 

A Modern “Hauton Timorumenos” 

The Inferno. By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated 
by Claud Field. (Rider and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Strindberg’s “ Son of a Servant ” and Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby’s Studies have lately been noticed in the pages 
of The ACADEMY, and in “The Inferno” we have a 
further autobiography of “ the greatest subjectivist of 
all time.” Strindberg was morbid and self-analytical 
to the verge of insanity, a veritable Hauton Timoru¬ 
menos. As the translator says, in his brief but useful 
introductory essay, “All his life long he had to struggle 
with four terrible inner foes—doubt, suspicion, fear, 
and sensuality.” 

The measure of this awful contest lies in the fact 
that he wanted to believe and to love, and that all 
along “conscience persistently tormented him.” His 
acts may justly deserve censure—his own is severe 
enough—while his weakness of character merits pity. 
Thrice wedded, his married life was a complete failure. 
He was a misogynist, simply because he had neither the 
strength nor the tact to strike a fair balance between 
woman as a helpmeet and woman as exercising undue 
influence over a man’s life. 

Of “The Inferno” Mr. Field writes, it “may cer¬ 
tainly serve a useful purpose in calling attention to 
the fact that, whatever may be the case hereafter, there 
are certainly hells on earth, hells into which the per¬ 
sistently selfish inevitably come.” Strindberg was 
only too conscious of the hell he made for himself. In 
one place he writes: “Swedenborg describes Hell as 
follows: The damned soul inhabits a splendid palace, 
leads a luxurious life there, and regards himself as 
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one of the elect. Gradually the splendours disappear, 
and the wretched soul finds that it is confined in a 
wretched hovel and surrounded by filth. This is 
paralleled in my experience.” 

The accounts of his persecution mania are extra¬ 
ordinary. Evil spirits, demons, electricity, infernal 
machines, a wheel turning over his head, poison, 
wizards, black magic, plots, dreams, people pointing 
at him, invisible vultures, accusation of witchcraft, 
weird gusts of wind, a rose-coloured bedroom, rose- 
coloured ink, and even a single rose-coloured cigarette 
paper in a packet of one hundred white ! Such neurotic 
possession, many, no doubt, would describe as simple 
insanity. But his very consciousness that he was a 
victim of persecution mania probably prevented him 
from becoming actually insane. He dreaded insanity, 
a tormenting fear, in itself a safeguard; while he felt 
that his genius, though akin to, was superior to mad¬ 
ness. “ Everything that I write is immediately accepted 
and printed—a proof that my senses and understanding 
are unimpaired.” At the same time he admits his own 
megalomania. Of Dante it was written:— . 

Thou hast seen hell and heaven? Why not? Since 
heaven and hell 

Within the struggling soul of every mortal dwell. 

The same might be said of Strindberg, though, poor 
man, he saw more of the Inferno, as this unhappy 
account of his life shows too sadly. But he had 
glimpses of a heaven for which he longed, whether 
material or spiritual. On seeing a splendid view of 
the valley of the Danube and the Styrian Alps, he 
writes : “ The whole scene is one of heavenly beauty. 
Does the earth comprise at the same time heaven and 
hell, and is there no other place of punishment and 
reward ? Perhaps. Certainly the most beautiful 
moments of my life seem to me heavenly, and the worst 
hellish.” 

Towards the close of this analytical diary there are 
signs of spiritual regeneration: “I renounce alcohol . . . 
I live a chaste life . . . I accustom myself to think only 
good of my friends ... I try to love mankind in the 
mass.” Yet even this is marred by a gloomy and 
Calvinistic pietism. Then there is a reactionary long¬ 
ing for the bosom of the Mother Church, though 
Strindberg never actually joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. He called himself and was a Protestant. 
Yet he could write that “ Protestantism is a punishment 
inflicted on the barbarians of the North.” Again, “I 
have not sought Catholicism; it has found a place in 
me, after following me for years. My child, who 
became a Catholic against my will, has shown me the 
beauty of a cult which has maintained itself unaltered 
from the first, and I have always preferred the original 
to the copy.” 

The epilogue of this remarkable book is pathetic: 
“Such, then, is my life; a sign, an example to serve 
for the betterment of others; a proverb to show the 
younger generation how they should not live.” The 
psychology of “The Inferno” is comparable to that 
revealed in Oscar Wilde’s “ De Profundis.” Truly 
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these are cries of the soul from its very depths, while 
in “ The Inferno ** the vivid pictures of the most minute 
details of everyday life add a thrilling and extra¬ 
ordinary interest which, for all the gloom and pessi¬ 
mism, captivates the reader at every page. 


“The Purpose of Dickens" 

Charles Dickens: Social Reformer . By W. WALTER 
Crotch. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

We have all known Dickens as the writer of the novel 
with a purpose; and we have realised that certain social 
abuses are no more, probably because he pilloried them 
in his works. Not, however, until Mr. Crotch took the 
matter in hand has anyone made so thorough-going a 
study of this aspect of Dickens* work as we find in 
the book under review. This is rather an amazing fact 
when one considers the reams of paper that have been 
filled by Dickens* worshippers. Such a neglect of so 
important a part of the great novelist’s influence may 
be due to the tendency of a recent generation to regard 
the novel with a purpose with superior scorn, and to 
smile cynically at what it would call “ amateur efforts ** 
made in the wrong " medium.** For these folk the 
novel must be a “ work of Art,** uncontaminated by 
such inartistic things as moral influences and “ pur¬ 
poses. 0 We do not deny that the movement they 
represented purged much contemporary literature from 
many irrelevancies, and introduced a greater regard 
for artistic congruity; but in its extremer developments 
it tended to become a very pronounced form of narrow¬ 
mindedness. We are now fast outgrowing its limita¬ 
tions, and this volume is one of the signs of our 
growth. 

Another reason why the social activities of Dickens 
have not received the attention that is their due is what 
seme modems would be pleased to call their unscientific 
character. We have been so much in bondage to the 
expert and the system-maker in social reform that the 
merely practical amateur has not dared to raise his 
head. 

Those who imagine that the social activities of 
Dickens are represented chiefly by such familiar in¬ 
stances as the indictment of the Poor Law in “ Oliver 
Twist,** the exposure of the Yorkshire schools in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,** and other similar well-known 
examples will find that these touch only the fringe of 
this matter. The chief and outstanding value of Mr. 
Crotch’s book is in its unearthing of the lesser-known 
writings of Dickens, which show him to be a much more 
earnest and energetic worker for social amelioration 
than many suppose. Some of his articles in Household 
Words display a zeal which springs from the most 
intimate kind of knowledge; for we must never forget 
that Dickens always remembered that bitterness of his 
early life, and that his heart’s desire was “to strike 
a blow for the poor.” His demands have a certain 
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definiteness and concreteness which is often sadly lack¬ 
ing in the proposals of the “scientific** modem: — 

He would have had little sympathy, and much scorn, 
for some of his nerveless successors, who prefer to de¬ 
plore the slowness of evolution rather than to demand 
action, vigorous and prompt, to amend evils that they 
shamefacedly point as the fault, not of individuals, 
but of “a system.** 

One work, for which the children of the present 
generation should be profoundly grateful to him, was 
Dickens* share in the killing of the ancient and in¬ 
human dogma of child depravity. If there be any 
Murdstones still cumbering the ground, they are in an 
almost microscopical minority. We would like to 
think, too, that “ Blimberism ** was a thing of the past, 
but we are not quite sure; for the gentle art of cram¬ 
ming still has its exponents. Dickens was one of the 
first to see and hail the dawn of that more glorious 
day which was then approaching for childhood. Mr. 
Crotch tells us that Professor Hughes “ points out that 
Dickens studied Froebel with great care,” and that 
“ he was a very frequent visitor to the first kindergarten 
opened in England.” All these things show that his 
was no merely superficial knowledge of social evils and 
their reform. 

“One of the finest achievements of his genius,” is 
Mr. Crotch’s characterisation of Dickens* abolition of 
the Debtors* Prison; for it was to him more than to 
any other man that we owe the disappearance of that 
evil institution. Here, too, he spoke with an intimacy 
of knowledge born of bitterest experience. To the 
task of demolishing ancient iniquities he brought one 
of the mightiest weapons—the ridicule that kills. A 
page-full of his scorn-filled laughter is mightier than 
a Royal Commission. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the branches 
of social reform mentioned by Mr. Crotch. We com¬ 
mend all readers who are interested to get this book, 
and we assure Mr. Crotch that the anxiety he displays 
in his preface lest his volume should be regarded as a 
hotch-potch of quotations is scarcely necessary; his is 
a sound and worthy piece of work, far removed from 
mere quotation-stringing. 


Some Rambles in Good Company 

The Mulberry Tree . By WINIFRED JAMES. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The explanation of Miss James* title is conveyed in her 
short introduction to the work. We are very much obliged 
to that mulberry tree which—quite recently we are 
sure—fell down and permitted Miss James, when a child, 
to clamber among its fallen boughs and to picture worlds 
and seas and adventures from its romantic shelter. It 
was this self-contrived land of wonder, Miss James ex¬ 
plains, that imbued her with the “wanderlust** and which, 
therefore, has been, in part at all events, responsible for 
the present volume. 
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There are various ways of writing a travel book. One 
may write sagely about lands one has never seen, or, on 
the other hand, the more conscientious student of nations 
and men may proceed to one of the most remote and ad¬ 
venturous corpersof the earth and, having returned, may 
relate his breathless experiences with a pen sufficiently 
halting to induce little beyond a soporific result in the 
person of his reader. As might have been expected from 
previous works, Miss James has achieved neither of these 
effects. Proceeding to the West Indies and to Panama 
she has shown almost every vicissitude which the average 
traveller may expect to undergo on the journey. So much 
would have been simplicity itself—it is the strong interest 
and humour with which Miss James has endowed her 
story that gives the book its charm. Indeed, the author 
has not confined herself to a mere relation of days spent 
on the steamer or in visits ashore. She has “ let herself 
go ” and her pen, meandering as easily and irrespon¬ 
sibly as did the journey itself, has broken out in many 
strange and unexpected places, to the infinite betterment 
of the work and the consequent enjoyment of the reader. 
The author, as a matter of fact, by no means clung to the 
now well-beaten track of the West Indian route as patro¬ 
nised by the ordinary run of tourists; she visited Haiti, 
and her comments on the island, where “ Black rules 
White,” are well worthy of remark. Beyond this it is 
quite unnecessary to go into the scope of Miss James’ 
work. It happens to deal with some countries sufficiently 
fascinating in themselves; but had this not been so we 
think the result would have been much the same, for 
“ The Mulberry Tree ” stands by itself and needs no 
scenic background to enhance its charm. 

The publisher, we notice, has—in the fashion which is 
now becoming so general—printed his own review on the 
outer wrapper of the book. In this case we resent the 
proceeding rather more strongly than usual, for we find 
ourselves in sympathy with his remarks, and he has em¬ 
ployed various words and phrases which we ourselves 
might well have used for the purpose; thus in a sense 
robbing us of what might have been our own. Save for 
this we have no fault to find with the work ; on the 
contrary, we can only ask Miss James to extend her 
many-sided talents still further in this direction of travel. 


Shorter Reviews 

Wild Flower Preservation : A Collector's Guide . By 

May Coley. Illustrated by Hilda M. Coley. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

On Gardens . Illustrated by GEOFFREY STRAHAN. 

(Constable and Co. is. net.) 

WEETEST of all things,” as Richard Jefferies 
wrote, “is wild-flower air,” and meta¬ 
phorically speaking, it may be inhaled from 
every page of Miss May Coley’s learned and 
dainty volume. One chapter is “ A Nature 
Note-Book,” another “How to Study Plant Life,” 
and a third “ The Identification of Plants 99 ; but natu¬ 


rally the greater part of the work is devoted to the 
gathering of suitable specimens of wild flowers, and 
the art of pressing and mounting them. The book is 
fully illustrated, and the artist’s explanatory plates 
cannot fail to be of great assistance to the student. 
The coloured frontispiece representing the Cuckoo 
Flower is a charming production, which, with the 
pictures of those humble friends of our country 
rambles, the Meadow Buttercup and the Field Daisy, 
may recall to the reader’s mind Lowell’s lines: — 

The Cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The Buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 

We heartily commend Miss Coley’s work to all who 
are desirous of forming an herbarium—indeed, it will 
prove indispensable to them—and also to those who 
feel, like ourselves, that 

Flowers are the love songs— 

.... of God’s green world. 

The tiny booklet “On Gardens” does not call for 
much comment. It forms one of Messrs Constable’s 
series of “ The Woodcut Library of Anthologies,” and 
is illustrated with some pretty and well-executed 
engravings, which do not, however, appear to us to 
have much to do with the text amidst which they 
appear. There is a misquotation from Bryant on page 
24, the line having previously been given correctly on 
page 19; and why the compiler of the volume should 
repeat it, with this glaring error, passes our comprehen¬ 
sion. 


A History of Oratory in Parliament , 1213 to 1913. By 
Robert Craig, M.A., D.D. (Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The title which the author has given to this book might 
be more properly “ The Influence of Oratory on History.” 
He has given a slight sketch of the constitutional history 
of this country from the time of Magna Charta to the 
present day, flitting from one change in its evolution to 
another, and introducing a short reference to each of 
the statesmen whose eloquence was more or less 
responsible for the “ progress” made. 

He very truly, however, asserts that the great 
advances in legislation are not the result of individual 
effort, but of the insistence, over periods of years, on 
the ideas of thinkers and writers by those who have 
assimilated these ideas, and the consequent creation of 
a public opinion outside Parliament. “Thinkers,” he 
says, “in the long run are rulers of the world, and 
orators are their Prime Ministers.” Again : “ It is only 
through repeated defeats that victories in Parliament are 
gained. The debates set currents of opinion in motion, 
and these are the first effects of oratory.” And 
then he adds: “ The most effective speeches have 

not been those which embodied new ideas, for 
novelties are timorously received as motives to 
action. Those speeches that collected the thoughts, 
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ripening in the minds of the people . . . have 
been most dynamic.” The following is a thoughtful 
warning:—“Accustomed to regard speeches as safety- 
valves, we are apt to forget that they have often been 
the agents of combustion, piling up the fuel of thought 
and passion.” And “Eloquence,” he truly says, “is a 
great power for good, when directed by wisdom ; but 
the course of events is the result of many forces.” The 
book affords pleasant and light reading, and contains 
many sound and well-expressed propositions. 


Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms . By H. LING 

Roth. Illustrated. (F. King and Sons, Halifax. 

2s. 6d.) 

Mr. LING Roth is particularly well equipped for the 
task of telling us all that there is to be known about 
the gentle art of weaving amongst the ancients. For I 
many years past he has been engaged in amassing a 
collection of tools used in weaving in primitive times. 
Halifax having been, as he points out, “ a home of the 
woollen manufacture since the earliest times, it is only 
meet and proper that its museum should possess such [ 
a collection.’ 1 We may add that it is equally becoming I 
that the keeper of its museum should have produced 
so excellent a monograph regarding the present subject. 
His dissertation upon the linen girdle of Rameses III is j 
especially interesting, and the illustrations are through¬ 
out admirable. 


Germanic Philology . By Dr. RICHARD LOEWE. Trans¬ 
lated and edited by J. D. JONES, Ph.D., B.A. 
(George Allen and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The “Neuphilolog” is sometimes our despair. He 
seldom condescends to begin at the beginning. He 
prefaces the titles of his informing works with the 
kindly epithet “Elementary,’’ then proceeds to place 
such words as fiatm and “gaqumth” side by side, and l 
expects us to see a connection between them. The 
book before us is not entirely without faults of this 
description, though it must be said that it is not in- 
*rided for the complete novice. “Umlaut” is very 
satisfactorily defined, and many other linguistic pheno¬ 
mena. But Verner’s Law is left to the previous re¬ 
searches of the philologiap. Dr. Loewe has proved 
himself in one respect a brilliant exception to the mass 
of modern grammarians. He has clearly and accurately 
defined his subject, and has given us a definite clue to 
his maze of phonological details. In his introductory 
chapters he has stated with exemplary clearness the 
exact position of that hypothetical language, Primitive 
Germanic, with regard to that equally hypothetical 
language, Indo-Germanic, and has given us a sound 
and consistent theory of the relation of Primitive Ger¬ 
manic to her primitive sister-languages, European „and 
Asiatic, and to her North-Western European linguistic 
progeny. Some of the more general phenomena, such 
as the influence of child-speech on the development of 
language, give rise to very interesting disquisitions. 


Fiction 

The Son of His Mother . By CLARA VlEBIG. (John 

Lane. 6s.) 

T HIS is a story of a childless man and woman who 
adopted a boy of extremely plebeian birth, and 
lived to repent it, though the boy died before the term of 
repentance was ended. We are rather doubtful whether 
to regard it as a study of the force of heredity, or of the 
strength of a woman’s desire for children in her life. 



woman’s love for the boy who disappoints her, and 
who, after all, is no kin of hers, is well and intensely 
depicted to the point at which, having arrived at the 
age at which one is at liberty to commit indiscretions, 
the boy comes home drunk, and kills her affection for 
him. If, on the other hand, the book is intended as a 
study in heredity, it is very unconvincing, for no account 
is taken of the force of environment, but the lad, set in 
not uncongenial surroundings—and placed in them at an 
age when no memories of his parents and their ways 
would be his—is pictured as always reverting to what 
may be described mildly as plebeian tastes and habits. 
We do not lose sight of the fact that the characters and 
setting are German, but, admitting this, there still 
remains a sense of false psychology—the boy was a 
freak in some way, a perversion of type, or else 
environment would have counted and would, in some 
measure, have assisted in the shaping of his character. 

The story is devoid of humour, except for one or two 
unconscious slips on the part of the translator, as, for 
instance, “ her surroundings, all her other possessions— 
also her husband—were forgotten.” Possibly this is 
due to an imperfect knowledge of the English tongue; 
but in any case the book is a little too morbid as a 
psychological study to appeal to many English readers. 


Barry and a Sinner . By JOHN BARNETT. (Smith, 

Elder, and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. BARNETT tells a good story in most delightful 
fashion. The sinner is a real sinner, who has 
squandered his patrimony and has been in prison; he 
preserves a sense of his own deficiencies, together with 
humour and a complete realisation of the fact that life 
must not be taken too seriously. Barry, on the other 
hand, is of the big and rather simple type, tremendously 
afraid lest he should be married for his money; his fear 
leads him virtually to exchange identities with the sinner 
when they two go to the scandalous village called 
Trabcot. Here is played out a pretty little comedy of 
errors, and the manoeuvring of Colonel Pinter, the 
amateur detective, is depicted in excellent style, for in 
telling the story the sinner preserves always his sense 
of humour, and here is full room for his caustic 
comments. The description of Turk, the bulldog, and 
the outtine of his character, are pure joy to the reader,- 
while Mr. Kortright at golf is admirable: “ Rarely did 
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he lose heart, more rarely still did he actually break 
down, or out.” 

There is much of this sort of thing in the book ; there 
is also much real wit, and a deep insight to character; 
beneath the sinner's light veil of mockery is barely 
hidden the pain of life, and we gain at the end a sense 
of its futility. Not that the book is depressing in its 
effect, but this sinner has a very good conception of 
values, and in the study of him Mr. Barnett has 
achieved good work. The only fault to be found with ‘ 
the story is that it ends too quickly—but then, such a 
work as this is never long enough. 


Defiant Diana . By E. EVERETT-GREEN. (Stanley 

Paul and Co. 6s.) 

We have here a strong, quiet man under a cloud of 
suspicion; a wilful, headstrong girl, who at first be¬ 
lieves all that is said; and conflict and victory for the 
man. The Scene is laid in some similar place to 
Swanage, with stoneworkers and underground passages, 
Diana being the uncrowned Quarry Queen possessing 
the confidence of the stoneworkers. All the story is 
dovetailed together well, and presents plenty of 
dramatic situations. 


The Little Inn y The Dream . By A. R. AMBLER. 

(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS ramblers’ book is dedicated “to the one who will 
understand,” and is apparently the rebound from society, 
the opera, and fashionable life to solitary communings 
with Nature and practically exile—the reason not far to 
seek. Let us hope that “the one” will understand and 
that our author may enjoy in the future not only country 
life, but town life in the proper season, and under 
proper auspices. 


The Theatre 

A Stage Causerie 

A DIEU to the season; another will soon be here, 
and our hopes will be gracefully renewed: the 
ideal drama will make its bow, the generous public will 
show its splendid appreciation. There must be lots of 
new delights in store for us— 

Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The play not seen, the player never heard, 

The brain that not yet—never yet—ah, me, 

Put action to the word. 

In the meantime, the new order changeth, giving place 
to the old, and the lively revivals of dramas to which 
we thought we had said good luck and good-bye are 
everywhere appearing. 

At the Prince of Wales’ we are permitted to see the 
paying absurdities of that well-worn piece of nonsense, 
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“The Only Way.” Mr. Martin Harvey, his gifted wife 
Miss de Silva, and Mr. Franklin Dyall repeat per¬ 
formances that are, perhaps, all the more liked because 
they are so well known. The ready-made pathos, the 
carefully-prepared thrills, still affect the audience, and 
all goes well in the old-fashioned way in the best of 
all possible old-fashioned worlds. 

At the New Theatre, Mr. Percy Hutchison reproduces 
the amusing American play, “Officer 666,” which was 
made so lively by Mr. Wallace Eddinger and the rest 
of the American company. In its more English form it 
has lost its character; it remains a good piece of work, 
but without the original charm. Thus the revival, how¬ 
ever successful, is not artistically as pleasing as the 
first production here. 

One more reversion to yesterday is Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey’s restaging of the admirable “General John Regan,” 
which was, perhaps, only taken off because of the ill- 
health of Mr. Leonard Boyne. This acute and pleasing 
actor is now able to give us his subtle portrait of 
the innkeeper Doyle again, and there can be no doubt 
the light Irish play is greatly strengthened thereby. 
Mr. Hawtrey was always delightful as the gay and 
clever Dr. Lucius O’Grady—educated, perhaps, outside 
Mayo. He is now better than ever, after his plunge 
into the middle-age of “The Perfect Cure.” But every 
part is excellently played, and the Apollo audiences 
do not hide the fact that they greatly enjoy the queer 
wit and humour of “Mr. Birmingham’s” lively play. 

Among the theatres which have not reproduced old 
plays, and yet are able to fight the delights of the 
Russian ballets and the ever-increasing charm of the 
revues, is the Lyric, where the brilliant qualities of the 
not very fortunately named “Girl in the Taxi” shine 
as newly forth as on the first night. Such few changes 
as have been made in the play since that occasion are 
all for the better. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, for ex¬ 
ample, gives a touch more of character to the young 
son of the gay father who will see the world at all 
costs. But, truly, there was not much to improve in 
the most musical and playful of our modem musical 
plays. E. M. 


The Irish Players at the Court 

In the very opening movements of “ The Gombeen 
Man” Mr. Ray struck a strong, sinister note that 
he continued, and to a large degree developed, through¬ 
out the play. It was an excellent idea to let us see 
Stephen Kiniry, the gombeen man, first in the malig¬ 
nant hatred of his one-armed son Richard and the 
tricky subservience of his clerk, Michael Myers. The 
two gave the clue to most of what was to follow, 
suggesting what was not said, and indicating the dark 
atmosphere that surrounded the play with its un¬ 
relieved gloom. We could have wished just at that 
point that the action had been opened, to be continued 
later. The mind was ripe for it. It was well that 
we should have seen the gombeen man’s relations with 
his neighbours—with his victims, it might well be said; 
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but while Roger Connors is interceding on behalf of 
William Naughton and his wife, and endeavouring to 
get Kiniry to let them have a little extra time for the 
payment of their debt without taking a mortgage on 
their land, the mind is led away on an alien interest. 
Martin Shinnick’s entrance resumes the main current 
abruptly. He is Mrs. Kiniry’s father, and from him 
again we hear of “the dark waters of the river ” that 
Richard had spoken of. But at this point surely it 
would have been wiser had Mr. Ray more clearly 
defined his reference. That it was meant as a bullying 
suggestion that Kiniry had made to his wife, whereby 
he might drive her to suicide, is fairly clear; but from 
the way Richard had spoken of proofs that he 
possessed there was more than a hint of some crime 
that Kiniry had already committed. And that brought 
in a confusion of attention. 

That was a false clue. In Stephen Kiniry’s treat¬ 
ment of his wife the attention was to centre; and with 
regard to her Mr. Ray attempted rather more than tie 
was able to complete. There was symbolic value in 
the figure of Mrs. Kiniry. There was real exploration 
in her psychology. She is difficult to understand, 
partly because her relations with her husband are not 
clearly defined. After having seen Stephen Kiniry’s 
dealings with his victims it is an immediate step for 
the mind to associate his dealings with his wife, who 
next enters, with the same vindictive habit of cruelty 
in his mind that does not need either a reason or a 
specific cause. In the end it seems that the facts of the 
case are just the other way about. We say “it seems/’ 
for it is left very vague: but in that “seems 0 Stephen’s 
treatment of his neighbours appears to rise out of his 
treatment of his wife, which in its turn is due to the 
fact that she is childless. 

Stephen Kiniry, however, as depicted, is one of those 
strange men whose cruelty is a zest of his nature. In a 
rare touch that proves Mr. Ray to have a subtle power 
of characterisation, it is also clear that his cruelty feeds 
itself and increases by the hatred and fear with which 
he is regarded. It is this that has twisted and des¬ 
troyed Richard’s character; and the only man who is 
free of him is the one man whom he has completely 
despoiled of his land, and on whom he has done his 
worst, Roger Connors. If a man is justly reflected in 
his subordinates, Kiniry may be seen for what he is in 
Michael Myers, who adds meanness to cruelty, who 
cringes as he threatens. It is fairly plain that Stephen 
fattens in that unwholesome air. He is a clear and 
recognisable person—familiar to all times, and especi¬ 
ally so to a commercial age. But the question is: 
Would such a man need the thwarting of fatherhood— 
especially with Richard, the son of a previous marriage, 
before him—to make him what he is? The question 
may indeed be carried further: Would such a man 
crave for a child at all ? Or would he not hate his wife 
because hate was an instinct with him, whether she did 
or did not bear him children ? 

That was the difficulty that Mr. Sinclair as Kiniry, 
and Miss Sara Allgood as Mrs. Kiniry, had to resolve. 
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They did not resolve it; though on their own lines each 
of them gave a striking portrait. Mr. Sinclair usually 
is not at his best in a tragic part, but as Stephen Kiniry 
his interpretation was full of power, never once 
grotesque. Miss Allgood, however she took it, had a 
difficult part to render; but in showing the wild, fear¬ 
ful creature who has been driven half-demented by her 
husband’s cruelties, she made the part pitiful to tears. 
Her pantomime each time Stephen spoke of the rolling 
dark waters of the river, with the covert suggestion that 
she should make away with herself there, was admir¬ 
ably done. But in neither part did the thought of her 
childless condition enter until near the end of the 
second act. Then it was only a hint. 

It was at the end of the third act that the play sud¬ 
denly took an unexpected direction. Mrs. Kiniry has 
at last gone out at his suggestion apparently to drown 
herself, and the whole of the neighbours are met at 
Stephen’s house to tax him with her death. To this 
scene she enters; and it transpires that she has had a 
vision that she is to bear a child. This news altogether 
changes Stephen. He becomes kindly disposed—or, at 
least, comparatively so—towards those on whom he 
could put the law; and altogether he is subdued almost 
to gentleness. He even offers Richard a purse of fifty 
pounds, which Richard, however, refuses. It is 
Richard who brings to light the final judgment that is 
awaiting Kiniry. He taunts his father to ask Mrs. 
Kiniry what further she heard in the vision, and so it 
comes out that the child about to be born is to be 
demented from its birth. And so Stephen’s cruelty to 
his wife, the cause of her half-wittedness, comes back 
upon himself, and the curtain rings down upon him as 
he sits bowed with the weight of it. 

Granted the end, there is a fine, and excellently just, 
Nemesis in it. It is told, moreover, with reserve. The 
fundamental fault is that it does not rightly grow out 
of what has preceded; the mind cannot easily pick up 
the right clue that shall lead to the end. But Mr. Ray 
has attempted a noteworthy play. That he has not 
wholly succeeded is only as it should be, for we under¬ 
stand that he is yet a young man. The success, there 
is no doubt, will come in due time; at the moment, the 
attempt is profoundly interesting. Mr. O’Donovan as 
Richard, and Mr. O’Rourke as Roger Connors, were 
both good. Mr. Philip Guiry, whom we saw last week 
with the second company, was especially good as 
William Naughton. 


Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. announce that 
Mr. George Sneath, F.C.A., retires on the 30th instant 
from their firm, with which he has been associated for 
nearly fifty years; and that Mr. Arthur Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, F.C.A., hitherto senior partner of their American 
firm, Mr. Frank Steane Price, A.C.A., and Mr. Gilbert 
Francis Garnsey, A.C.A., who have for many years 

been associated with their London office, join the firm 
on the same date. 
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Music 

“ La Kovanchina ” 

O NE must search one’s memory, light a candle and 
sweep diligently in that dusty crowded chamber, 
and, even so, one will hardly find a parallel to the 
impression that this practically unknown genius 
Moussorgsky has made upon those who have heard 
" Boris Godounov” and 44 La Kovanchina.” The 
audiences when we were there, and we have attended 
every performance, seemed widely representative. But 
everyone, whether Parthians, Elamites, or dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, all spoke the same language about what 
they had been hearing in an unknown tongue. There 
was almost a stupefaction hindering the expression of 
their admiration. It was difficult in the theatre to 
keep one s head ; and now it is difficult to write with 
measure about that which so greatly moved us all. 

It must be admitted that the story of 44 Kovanchina" 
has not the precision nor the personal attraction of 
“ Boris.” It is confused, and, at first, almost cryptic. 
The 44 synopsis" provided by the theatre did not agree 
with Mrs. Newmarch’s translation, and when half 
an hour had been spent in the endeavour to reconcile 
the two, that intolerable nuisance of lights turned 
down (not sufficiently to make concentration on the 
stage easy, but sufficiently to make reference to the 
libretto impossible) prevented our following the dialogue 
with any certainty of understanding. But, as in 
44 Boris," the music enchained our ears, and the action 
on the stage held our eyes riveted. What had these 
people been saying? No one seemed to know. After 
the second tableau, for Instance, the audience were 
asking who was the old man who had addressed the 
crowd so majestically before the Prayer. They had 
not recognised M. Zaporojetz as Prince Ivan Khovansky, 
in his new costume, in spite of the fact that there could 
hardly be another artist with a voice so splendid, and 
they certainly had no idea of the meaning of his speech. 
Yet it did not seem to matter that our hurried gropings 
in the translation left us still in uncomfortable 
ignorance. The music’s thrall was complete. We 
resigned ourselves to the bliss of ignorance, reflecting 
that we have listened to many a symphony, many a 
quartet without more than a dim notion of what the 
composer himself intended by his music, only certain, 
by the teaching of the programme-book, that the most 
eminent authorities differed widely as to the meaning. 
A rough understanding of the story was all we could 
hope for. The Khovansky family was powerful and 
inclined to conspire against the Tsar. Members of a 
strange sect, the 44 Rasskolniks,” or Old Believers, 
looked to them for the realisation of their conservative 
aims, and were in their turn treated with an almost 
superstitious reverence by the Khovansky nobles. Some 
sort of love interest is found in the relations of the 
young Khovansky with Marfa, a beautiful sorceress or 
prophetess of the Rasskolnik group. Old Khovansky 


is assassinated by the Imperial opposition, and the 
fanatics anticipate their extirpation by voluntary 
suicide of a fearful kind; they perform Suttee. 

Now, there is the material here for various thrilling 
scenes, but there is not that instant directness which 
convinced us in 44 Boris” that it all did happen just as 
we saw it on the stage. Once more we have no doubt 
whatever that we are in Russia, and M. Chaliapine, very' 
ably seconded by Mme. Petrenko, as Marfa, makes us 
determine to. take up the subject of Russian religious 
fanaticisms as our next holiday reading. Still, though 
we are forced to give a strained attention to even* 
scene (it is no unwilling strain), we are not so sure of 
the reality of it all as we were in 44 Boris.” The scene 
of the proposed ravishing of the Lutheran girl, the 
monologue of Marfa (but how beautiful that is!), £he 
ballet in Khovansky’s house, the final burning, these 
scenes have not the inevitable stamp of reality. When 
this, however, is said, we can but go back to what we 
began by saying, that in spite of everything that can be 
urged, we were taken captive completely by 44 La 
Kovanchina.” What genius, then, inspired this man 
Moussorgsky ? What an opera might we not have had, 
could we see it as he meant us to see it, had he been 
able to finish and present it as other composers, Mozart 
or Wagner, were able? As it is, he left it only in a 
fragmentary condition. His friend Rimsky-Karsakoff 
44 edited" the work, and very recently Maurice Ravel 
has revised a good deal of it, and the gossips say that 
Stravinsky, too, put a light paw into the pie. So that 
we do not know incontestably whether Moussorgsky 
would have sanctioned all we saw and heard. 


Large portions of the opera, moreover, are omitted 
at Drury Lane. Let us suppose that such a realist as 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown had been endowed with great 
genius; that he had covered two immense canvases 
with scenes from British history, and died before he 
could finish them according to his intention. That Mr. 
Watts had done what he could to make them present¬ 
able, and that one of them had been submitted to a 
further revision at the hands, we will not say of Mr. 
Augustus John, for he is of the same nationality, 
but of M. Gauguin, or, at least, M. Manet. That parts 
of these pictures had then been exhibited in St. Peters¬ 
burg, with the result that all the competent admirers of 
painting exclaimed: 44 There is nothing like it in the 
world!” Is it wrong to say that here would be a 
legitimate parallel to the production in London of 
Moussorgsky’s two operas? Nay, it would surely be 
easier for the Russian world to understand the pictures 
than it is for us to appreciate the music. For when we 
have studied our libretto and our pianoforte score, if 
we have procured one, we are still at an almost 
immeasurable distance from the perfect technical com¬ 
prehension of the excellence of these operas. Mr. 
Maurice Baring (we wish he had written some luminous 
volumes on them beforehand) can, probably, speak 
competently about the marvellous marriage of the 
music to the words, but the Englishman who does not 
know Russian can only plead, 44 1 admire with all the 
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strength of my understanding, but if I knew, I should 
probably admire still more/* 

Admiration, however, could hardly have been more 
eloquently expressed bv any audience than it was at the 
premiere of “La Kovanchina” by the stillness and 
attention, which were more remarkable than the 
applause. In the first tableau the chorus began to 
distinguish itself from all other previously heard choirs 
in the folk song (oh! how tunefully fresh it was), and 
the shouts, so rhythmic, of the “ Strelsty”; M. Zaporo- 
jetz (who had only a subordinate part to sing in “Boris”) 
showed his noble voice and his pomp of manner; but 
when M. Chaliapine, with a beard like Leonardo da 
Vinci’s, and a dignity that must have been like John 
Wesley’s, said his prayer and ascended into the house, 
the whole of packed Drury Lane held its breath in an 
aweful tribute of wonder at the combined genius of 
composer and interpreter. The whole of the second 
act, and with it, unfortunately, much for Dositheus 
(M. Chaliapine) was left out, and we went directly to 
the curious scene of Marfa, by no means the nun she 
had looked in the first act, lamenting over the passionate 
delights of her lost love, the not unnatural reproofs 
of old Suzanne, and the still more unexpected and 
furious defence of Marfa by Dositheus. These fanatics 
resembled others of their kind in the association of 
spiritual and earthly love. The rest of the act was a 
new triumph for the chorus. No wonder it had given 
such life to its rude Bacchanal, when it was capable, 
as it presently showed, of such unaccompanied part 
singing as that which at first spell-bound the audience, 
and then made it insist upon a repetition of the Prayer. 
What a prayer that music is! It has the exquisite 
solemnity, the haunting earnestness of a verse by 
Palestrina. For once we believe that a stage crowd 
is really praying with all its soul. And what a “tour 
de force” of chorus singing! What a melting of tone 
into tone; what a reverberation of liquid magnificent 
sound from those pedal-point basses! Had he heard 
this prayer on the hill of Purgatory, Dante would 
surely have said— 

.... Voci 

Cantaron si che nol diria sermone. 

It is considered, we believe, by those whose ears 
are most acute, that the music of “ La Kovanchina 99 
does not equal that of “ Boris.” We, humble, but 
rapturous about both operas, cannot deliver a judgment 
on the point until we have had much more opportunity 
of weighing it well. “ Boris” leaves, perhaps, a more 
rhythmic impression, and it has more “tunes.” But 
then we are to remember that the music of “ Kovan¬ 
china 99 needed more “editing 99 than “ Boris.” With 
much heartfelt thankfulness we reflect that London 
will not, in all probability, be able to vulgarise this 
music. We shall not be able to treat Moussorgsky as 
we treated Tchaikovsky or Puccini. We cannot escape 
being asked if we can play “ Boris” on the pianoforte; 
hut unless the choral societies and the church choirs 
nounce upon the “Prayer,” we think we shall be spared 
a spoiling of the impression made by the artists so 
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admirably conducted by M. Emile Cooper. Some 
people say he made his band play too loud. We do 
not agree, and we desire here to pay a cordial tribute 
of praise to the whole of the Russian company. We 
pass over deficiencies of dicor, only referring with 
regret to the blue light which is made to play upon M. 
Chaliapine in the vision scene of “ Boris.” The com¬ 
pany is so strong that fine artists can play little parts, 
and their versatility is remarkable. Mme. Petrenko 
as the Hostess, the Old Governess, and as Marfa, is 
admirable. M. Nicolas Andreev as the Scrivener is as 
good as when he plays Prince Chiusky. At first we 
thought that that eminent nobleman could not have had 
a tenor voice, but a second hearing of “ Boris” taught 
us that Moussorgsky had not been misled. For M. 
Belianin, the incomparable Varlaam, there seemed to 
be no part in “Kovanchina” nor yet for M. Alexan- 
drowitch, who had sung the plaint of the idiot on the 
desolate white Russian field so touchingly. We may 
add that the Drury Lane season has captured the town. 
Sir Joseph Beecham’s praise is in every mouth, and the 
stalls are filled not only by musical .folk, but by 
numbers of* those tone-deaf dilettanti who fly to any 
spot where there is an artistic carcase to be enjoyed, 
even if there is music, which they detest on ordinary 
occasions, in the air. But these have a fair excuse in 
the extraordinary acting of M. Chaliapine. 


In the Learned World 

I N the spring a young man’s fancy is said to turn to 
thoughts that often get him into trouble, but 
the summer seems to lead archaeologists, few of 
whom, perhaps, are in fheir first youth, to what are 
called “crank” theories. Never has the crop of them 
been richer than this year, and the prize for these 
flowers of fancy should be awarded to the Russian 
astronomer, Professor Morosoff. This scholar, a man of 
mark in his own field, had lately the misfortune to get 
into a Russian prison on political charges, and beguiled 
his leisure there by reading the Apocalypse of St. John. 
On being liberated, he published a book declaring that 
the scenes there described were inspired by an earth¬ 
quake followed by a storm at Patmos on September 30, 
395, and that Ihe “Revelation” was written not by St. 
John the Divine, but St. John Chrysostom, all allu¬ 
sions to it in Christian literature earlier than the date 
given being later interpolations. Professor Morosoff’s 
work being translated from Russian into German, fell 
into the hands of Mr. Arthur Drews, whose recent 
work on the Founder of Christianity outdoes Renan 
without Renan’s graces of thought and style. Mr. Drews’ 
enthusiastic adoption of Professor Morosoff’s theory 
stirred up in turn Professor Wilhelm Bousset, of 
Gottingen, who not unfairly considers the Apocalypse 
and its congeners as his own hunting-field. He therefore 
devoted, says M. Salomon Reinach, who mentions 
the affair in a recent number of the “ Revue 
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Archtologique,” ten columns of the “Frankfurten 
Zeitung” to the refutation of, in M. Reinach’s words, 
“these insanities.** Tantaene animis coelestibus irae! 

Everyone knows by this time, if only from Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Morning Star,” the Egyptian notion of the 
“ Ka” or double, who was supposed to be born with the 
infant, to attend him during life like his shadow, and 
to survive him in the tomb. The history of this idea 
we owe to the genius of Sir Gaston Maspero, who, as 
long ago as 1879, published memoirs on the subject in 
both French and English. But nothing is sacred for a Ger¬ 
man Professor—unless it be his own theories—and Pro¬ 
fessor Steindorff, of Berlin, has for some years attacked 
M. Maspero’s thesis in the “jEgyptische Zeitschrift,** 
which he helps to edit. He asserts that the “ Ka” was 
nothing else than a genius or subordinate deity, not 
born with the body, but coming from outside and 
“ adopted,” as the Nestorians would have said, by this 
last. M. Maspero has after his manner allowed this 
attack to develop, until in the current number of the new 
journal “^Memnon” he has replied in an article called 
“Le Ka des Egyptiens est-il un genie ou un double?**; 
and with crushing effect. 

The question of Free Trade v. Protection enters into 
nearly everything in these factory-ridden days, when 
machines are of more importance than the men who 
mind them, and it seems from Dr. Walter Leaf’s late 
book on Troy to have counted for much in the Trojan 
war which used to occupy our youth. He says that 
Troy was a centre where all the trade routes from Asia 
and Africa to Europe naturally met, and that the rulers 
of I lion instead of using these natural advantages to 
establish a market, preferred to find their account in 
levying tribute or customs dues upon the caravans which 
wished to pass fhe gate of the Dardanelles. Hence all 
the Balkan powers banded themselves together in the 
interests of free trade, and after a long struggle 
succeeded in overthrowing the citadel of Protection. 
Such is the view, at any rate, which M. Raoul Allier 
in the “ Siecle” takes of Dr. Leaf’s careful and studious 
book. Whether the success of this early Free Trade 
League, if it ever existed, was a feather in the cap of 
the cause may well be doubted. The city of Priam 
lost indeed its mercantile and with it its political 
importance; and, like Carthage in similar state, never 
regained either. But what was the result to Free 
Trade? The conquerors, soon at each other’s throats 
as nations temporarily yoked together for plunder are 
likely to be, hastened to set up Protectionist barriers of 
their own, with the result that imports into Europe 
became less free than ever. Would not the same effects 
follow if the dream of Radical manufacturers was 
accomplished and Europe for a few years were turned 
into one vast Zollverein ? 

Dr. Robert Eisler in his " Weltenmantel und 
Himmelzelt” has collected an enormous mass of material 
to prove that the mantle spangled with stars worn by 
the rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, supplies the key 
to the understanding of most of the cosmogonies and 
other religious notions of antiquity. The world, 


according to him, was thought by the ancients to have 
been created by a sort of magical process similar to the 
fabrication of a net or the weaving of a tapestry 
like the Peplos of Athene and the web of Penelope. 
Hence the starry cloak was a symbol, and, as such, 
appears, among other places, in the mantle of the god 
in the Mithraic bas-reliefs and the robe of the Virgin in 
the pictures of the Middle Ages. This may be; and 
Dr. Eisler’s work as an archaeologist has been too 
careful and thorough—as witness his article on the 
famous Ludovisi Throne, now at Boston, in the 
“ Miinchener Jahrbuch fur bildende Kunst”—for us to 
include his book among those devoted to “crank” 
theories without many apologies. Yet it is wonderful 
to see how dire has been the effect in such matters of 
the bad example of the “Golden Bough.” His thesis 
might have been made the subject of a brilliant article 
in any of the reviews devoted to such matters with 
great success, and would certainly thus have provoked 
ample discussion. Instead he has stuffed with it two 
thick volumes crammed with instances which are in 
many cases no instances, and variegated with digressions 
which make the reader forget the main issue. The 
result, as M. Toutain who reviews them as benevolently 
as may be in the “ Revue de l’Histoire des Religions” 
is obliged to confess, is that we find ourselves wondering 
at the end of them whether the theory really rests upon 
any solid basis at all. Those who admire the success of 
Dr. Frazer’s methods might remember the words of 
Buffon: “ If one collects facts, it ought to be to draw 
from them ideas.” For the rest, whether the ancients 
were so much addicted to the employ of symbolism as 
the moderns would have them to be, may well be 
doubted. 

The programme for the Summer School of Theology 
at Oxford, to be held from July 22 to August 2, is out. 
Among the lectures there announced that should be 
particularly interesting to archaeologists are those on 
Zoroaster and the Future Life, by Dr. Hope Moulton 
and Professor Soderblom, of Stockholm. F. L. 


Foreign Reviews 

L*Action Nationale. 

HE double April number is consecrated entirely 
—apart from the usual monthly notes— 
to French Indo-China. From among the eminent 
contributors we will quote only the names of 
MM. Maurice Viollette and Jules Boissiere. All 
the topics are touched upon, and M. Sarraut’s 
policy of taking the natives into administrative 
partnership is highly commended. Irrigation is 
said to be much more urgent than railways. Mention 
is made of the "qu6c-ngu,** a system of orthography 
that circumvents the educational obstacles of Chinese 
writing. Numerous and excellent illustrations accom¬ 
pany the text. In the literary columns we note a 
review of M. Renaud’s “ Les Errants,” lately noticed 
in The Academy. 
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The May number is also rather special, the subject 
here being “ Les Armements” (French and German). 
General Lebas analyses the new German proposals, 
and M. Paix-Siailles discusses their financial basis. 
General Lebas has a further article showing how the 
judicious handling of the problem of fortification may 
be made to economise the French effort. Economy is 
also the note of a long and interesting article by an 
anonymous military contributor. The three-year - 
service, he says, is a national, not merely a military 
problem; it would be living beyond the national means. 
He analyses the possible German plan of attack, dis¬ 
carding as chimerical “ Poffensive foudroyante r * with¬ 
out the reservists, and estimates that 41 l'application de 
la loi de trois ans ne nous donnera pas en temps de 
guerre un soldat de plus,” 60,000 new soldiers, raised 
partly by “tirage au sort,” and the application of cer¬ 
tain economies, would admirably meet the situation. 
The editor has had the excellent idea to get an opinion 
on the burning international topic of the day from the 
German Colonel Gaedke; the result is a remarkably 
sensible and well-reasoned article. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

The May number of this periodical contains several 
excellent examples of its methods. It delights to call 
a spade a spade, but not infrequently falsifies the 
equation by the use of an expletive in the second term. 
The numbers of strong expressions to the address of 
the Belgian clericals in, for instance, the present instal¬ 
ment of M. Dumas' “Autour de l'Enseignement 
Normal " is almost disconcerting; some of his 
suggestions would not be very popular, even in the 
most enlightened “ecole laique." M. Potron, on the 
subject of “La Criminality Infantile," wants all 
children to be taken from their parents—that is, the 
moment the millennium dawns; incidentally we learn 
that “ le Dieu des Juifs, pas plus que celui des Chre¬ 
tiens, n'a jamais exists," and other demonstrable and 
reassuring truths. M. Aristide Pratelle announces a 
project for a new Tower of Babel—an “ Encyclopedic 
Philosophique " based on the ideas of Ciemence Royer 
and intended to synthesise human knowledge. M. 
Bonnet contributes an article. supplementary to “ Les 
Lois fondamentales de l'Univers." M. Gauchez, in 
a good review of M. Hamon's book on Bernard Shaw, 
appears not to have noticed what was pointed out lately 
in The Academy —the biographer's rare and sublime 
lack of humour. 

Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes. 

The May number contains an account, by M. Paul 
Marmottan, of de Vemeilh's project for a rural code, 
launched under Napoleon, but only realised under the 
third Republic. M. Weill is interesting on the Saint- 
Simoniens, those paradoxical Socialists who supported 
Napoleon III. Colonel A. Grouard sums up on Ligny; 
Erlon was less to blame than either Napoleon or Ney 
for the waste of his corps. An amusing document is 
a pacifist address of the town of Tynemouth to the 
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town of Havre in 1851. M. L. Villat inaugurates an 
examination of documents for the study of Corsican 
History. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature. 

April 26.—M. Chuquet devotes five pages of “ notes 
et eclaircissements” to M. Brulard’s edition of Stend¬ 
hal. M. Meillet's “ Aper9u d’une Histoire de la Langue 
Grecque,” and M. Lebey's history of the Odilon Barrot 
ministry—reviewed in The ACADEMY —are noticed. 

May 3.—Almost the whole of this number is occupied 
by a masterly exposure by M. Vignaud, well known to 
readers of The Academy, of two contradictory theories 
about the nationality of Columbus—that he was a 
Corsican and that he was a Spanish Jew. The Parisian 
MSS. of the catalogue of Greek astrologers and a 
new edition of Passav's “ Worterbuch" are also 
discussed. 

May 10.—M. Rothe's plea for the unity of Homer 
is discussed, as well as several books on Rousseau. 

May 17.—M. Lemonnier's " l'Art Modeme " and M. 
Verrier's “ Isochronisme," both of which have been 
noticed in The ACADEMY, are reviewed. Also Lehn- 
dorff's Memoirs. 

May 24.—M. Dedieu's Montesquieu, M. Barthou's 
Mirabeau, and M. Vautier's Villemain are among the 
subjects of this number; also the sixth volume of 
“Origines Diplomatiques” of 1870. M. Ernest 
Daudet's work on the police of the Restoration receives 
the honour of a double attack, from MM. Chuquet and 
Welvert. 

May 31.—The twelfth volume of “Klio," a German 
and international work on Ancient History, Mr. Askell- 
Brinton's “Languages of the Western Soudan," and 
Dr. Hopkinson's “ Vocabulary of the Mandinge 
Language as Spoken in Gambia " are considered. 

VARIA. 

In Les Langues Modernes for May, M. Duraffour 
pleads for a more elastic treatment of the “ langue 
compl6mentaire" in the baccalaur6at examinations. 
M. d'Hangest considers that Mr. Mackinnon Robertson 
has said the last word in the Baconian controversy. 
The Boletin de la Real Academia Gallega contains 
an illustrated account, by Sefior Angel del Castillo, of 
the ancient Castle of Parga. The history of two 
Galician noble houses is given, as part of a series. The 
Revue Germanique reprints an essay by M. Floris 
Delattre on “ l'obscurit6 de Robert Browning"; space 
forbids us from discussing at present this most interest¬ 
ing tour de force . 


Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, will visit the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, 
Sussex, on Tuesday, July 15, in order to open the new 
boys' school and workshops. This is the fourth visit 
of her Royal Highness, who has watched the colony 
grow from one small farmhouse building to its present 
proportions. 
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Tennis at Wimbledon 

By a Player 

T N spite of its ancient ancestry, tennis does not yet 
seem to have established many associations with 
literature. There are famous—and inaccurate— 
descriptions of'cricket; but tennis has so far failed 
to win its mention, for we could scarcely elevate to that 
rank the packet of tennis balls that find their way into 
“ Henry the Fifth/* There are indications that a 
change may come about. For instance, we recall a 
most eventful game of tennis in Mr. Wells* “Marriage.** 

It. is certain that the world’s championships this year 
should call out such an association if the variety of 
contention were any standard. America, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, France—though, j 
owing to a misunderstanding, the French representa¬ 
tives “ scratched ” at the last moment—Germany, 
Belgium, and Austria were officially represented. At 
the semi-finals of the men’s singles, America, Australia, 
Germany, and Ireland contended, while a New 
Zealander awaited his challenger from among them. 

In no other field of contention could so full a company 
be found; and nowhere could the modern form of 
chivalry, good sportsmanship, be so freely found, 
where players were so anxious to waive a point if any 
doubt hung to it. 

The distinctions in the types of play were not the 
least part of the interest. One noticed at once, of 
course, the free-swinging, hard-hitting methods that 
prevail outside England. Hard courts are the rule 
there, and true bounds may be expected; whereas in 
England the prevalence of grass, where even at the 
best one night’s rain will bring a change, necessitates 
a cramped, watchful style. Yet, apart from this, the 
terrific hitting of the Americans, McLoughlin and 
Williams, and the clean cut and thrust of the Germans, 
Rahe and Kleinshchroth, symbolised at once the force¬ 
ful character of the one nation and the precise military 
training of the other. The result was that each nation 
was watchful of the other, particularly in the case of 
America, a new-comer in the field after a prolonged 
absence. McLoughlin’s career of triumph was mainly 
owing to this, indeed. Mr. Parke, for instance—than 
whom there is no finer player in the British Isles—was 
beating him every time the ball came into play. Some 
computed that he won eight out of ten of the rallies, 
and once or twice beat McLoughlin by the sheer pace 
of his drives; but he could do nothing with McLough¬ 
lin’s services, and went down in three straight sets 
because he lost four of his services, and won only one 
of his opponent’s. It was only in the last few games 
that he began to see his mistake. Previously he had stood 
well outside the court, to take the service on the fall; 
now he stood well within the court, to take it on the 
rise. But before he could get into the way of hitting 
them in the change of position the match had been lost. 
There is no doubt that Wilding learnt from his pre¬ 
decessors’ errors when it came to the challenge round. 


He was an interested spectator when Doust, following 
Parke, stood inside the court, and chopped the ball 
down at McLoughlin’s feet as he came running in after 
his service. Doust’s movements had no freedom, and 
he could get no power into his strokes. He always 
seemed to be poking at the ball as a result. Wilding’s 
extra reach stood him in good stead here; and when 
McLoughlin found his services—that the whole Press 
had decided were unplayable, though some of us were 
all the time insisting that there was an obvious answer 
to them—coming back to him, and coming back with 
power behind them, he was manifestly nonplussed, with 
the result that he was put off his game. The whole 
of McLoughlin’s game was concentrated on his service, 
and, indeed, it well deserved being the nine days’ 
wonder that it became. Apart from that, he had but 
three first-class strokes. And so, when the centre of 
his position was stormed, he was denied victory. 

Yet the essence of the position was the matter of 
unfamiliarity. During the fortnight that the meeting 
lasted, that unfamiliarity slowly disappeared, and in 
the end the better all-round player won the day. With 
the Germans, the same thing prevailed in a lesser 
degree. Both players specialise in the doubles game. 
They play together with the precision of a machine, 
and with perfect understanding of each other. Their 
neat, clean strokes and lithe, dapper figures only 
accentuate the effect of this. In the doubles, none 
could stand against them, and they won their way to 
the challenge round while scarcely once being extended 
to their utmost. But the defenders were Roper Barrett 
and Dixon, and there is no cleverer headpiece in the 
tennis world than Mr. Roper Barrett’s. He and Mr. 
Dixon—though neither played at his best—upset the 
precision and understanding that opposed them. A 
spectator who in another field is in the habit of making 
his opponents defeat themselves very neatly, no less 
a person than Mr. Balfour himself, was present, and 
evidently much enjoyed the headwork that he saw. 
Either Rahe and Kleinshchroth would be worked to¬ 
gether into the middle of the court, and then passed 
down the sidelines, or they would be worked apart, 
while Barrett volleyed down between them. Even so, 
it was no easy matter, for Kleinshchroth put some of 
Roper Barrett’s plans into very good effect against 
himself, and up to the last two or three games the issue 
was always in doubt. 

It was a pity that the French players withdrew. 
Theirs would have made the one completing style. 
Neither Canada nor South Africa was very impressive; 
Le Sueur, for the latter, being erratic, and Schwengers, 
for the former, somewhat awkward. It was from the 
Continent that the most graceful and most precise 
styles came; though perhaps the most graceful of all 
was Williams, the American. He and Parke, the Irish¬ 
man, also shared the distinction of being the only two 
who seemed thoroughly to enjoy their game, apart 
i from the desire to win matches. When they hit, they 
hit with all their might, and with the greatest relish 
in their stroke. They never met in the championships, 
I though they will certainly meet when the Davis Cup 
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matches fall due in July, when Parke will also have 
an opportunity of putting his experience into effect , 
against McLoughlin. It seems as though some new 
arrangements will have to be made for that event at 
the famous centre court at Wimbledon, to judge from 1 
the attendances at the championships. When Parke 
met McLoughlin, and again at the challenge round, 
there were hundreds altogether outside the enclosure, 
who struggled for a glimpse at the score-board. And 
it assuredly is time that some such interest was aroused, 
lor tennis is a game in which activity and grace and 
brains match and blend. That in its turn, should 
mean that the game will win a description befitting its 
own grace. 


Notes for Collectors 

F OR another few weeks the most attractive of the 
rooms will be intensely busy. Americans are 
more than ever buyers here, and now the Continent, 
which used to be our own happy hunting-ground, sends 
forth its cohorts of connoisseurs, all determined to 
regain the many beautiful things which we won from 
them pretty easily in the long years of European war. 
The mighty East, too, is ready to purchase the objects 
of art and antique worship which we have not always 
obtained by the simple means of purchase. Thus the 
prices go up all round,, and the steadily impoverished 
British holders are keen to sell. Such advances as 
those mentioned recently in the Murray Scott case— 
wherein objects valued at £1,000 were said to have 
risen to £10,000—are by no means uncommon, and 
this makes our period one of especial interest in the 
history of antiques. 

An unusual sale of works of art at Sotheby's recently 
contained a considerable number of pieces of Corean 
lacquer, such as very rarely appear in the sale-rooms. 
In fact, it is very difficult, although well worth while, 
to make a cabinet of Corean antiques. At the British 
Museum there are a fair number of pieces of ancient 
porcelain and pottery; at South Kensington a few 
examples of lacquer and woodwork. We know one 
private house, at least, which contains some beautiful 
screens and other pieces purchased long ago in the 
hermit kingdom as it then was. But, generally speak¬ 
ing* the Coreans did not export their treasures or in 
any way go outside the limits of their country. But 
their art no doubt originated in some part of China, 
and shows many of the same characteristics. In fact, 
it is frequently catalogued under the name of the larger 
country. But yet it has a character and charm of its 
own; this, we fear, is only too likely to pass, now that 
the Japanese, who are quick to take and to impose 
ideas, have come to stay in Corea. 

Another somewhat unusual sale by the same 
firm is that of a small collection of ecclesiastical 
cups and other highly interesting objects. Among 
them is a triptych of Champleve enamel on 
gilt copper, which bears along the base the 
inscription : MAGISTER VICENTII ANTONIS AURIFEX 


O N Monday, July 28th, Messrs. SOTHEBY, 
WILKINSON & HODGE will offer for 
sale the valuable and very extensive Correspon¬ 
dence of William Huskisson, Statesman, 
Secretary to the Treasury under Pitt, 1804-5; 
Colonial Secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, 1827-8. He gave great attention to 
Indian Questions, and was killed at the opening 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 1830. 
The Letters include many written to him by the 
most eminent statesmen of the day, Official and 
other Papers dealing with his political career, in 
connection with the Napoleonic War, Ceylon, 
Canada, United States, East India Company, 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. The whole containing 
a mass of material of the utmost importance to 
the study of the Political History of that period; 
in a velvet-lined dispatch box, with Crown and 
initials G.R., and 10 parcels, accompanied by a 
carefully written MS. Index of Contents, each 
item being numbered, so that every Paper can 
be found without trouble. 


1 

i 

! 

I 
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To be sold at the House of 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 

15, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PATAVINI ME FECIT. MCCCXXXXV. On the centre 
panel, within a sunk ground, is seen a crucifix, with a 
saint on either side of the cross and a border of 
flowing scrolls along the upper edge. It is a remark¬ 
able devotional piece in many ways, and likely to 
interest all collectors of ecclesiastical objects, as will 
many other pieces in this small collection—such, for 
example, as the South Germany fifteenth-century 
monstrance and the Elizabethan communion cups and 
patens period 1567. These things will be sold on the 
date of our publication. 

On Friday, at Christie's, the pictures from Stafford 
House which are likely to bring crowds of buyers and 
sightseers. There are Giulio Clovio, Tintoretto, 
Velasquez, Watteau, Lely, and twenty other world- 
famous names. The results should be very informing. 
On July 14, at the same place, will be found the old 
pictures which were the property of the late Mrs. 
Gatliff, of Eaton Square. Many Dutch masters now 
so highly esteemed will be found therein, as well as a 
group of drawings from other private collections. 

If you be for the country, Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have an interesting sale on July 22 and onward at 
Miserden Park, near Cirencester. Antique furniture 
will be the great charm of this dispersal, and almost all 
English periods from Tudor times to Chippendale and 
later are fully represented. Both Italian and Spanish 
pieces will also be found among a collection of examples 
at once useful and beautiful, historical and unusual. 

E. M. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

W E have had a strenuous week full of significant 
things. Sir William Bull is credited with 
starting his election by always printing thousands of a 
leaflet to this effect: “ Have no time to correct it, but 
do not believe the last Radical lie; it is untrue .’ 9 
These are only for use if and when the emergency 
arises. Other candidates are not so far-seeing, and to 
discourage the eleventh hour lie at election times young 
Wolmer on Wednesday, the 2nd, brought in a Bill to 
make it a corrupt practice. The Bill has no chance of 
passing, and young Wolmer knew it, but it gave 
Maurice Levy, in formally opposing it, an opportunity 
to make a personal explanation about the Leicester 
election. 

Maurice Levy was the instrument who sent the 
message to the Leicester Trades Unionists to the effect 
that to support the Socialist candidate would mean 
that Ramsay MacDonald would leave Leicester, and it 
no doubt saved the seat for the Liberals. 

Ramsay MacDonald said it was a lie but carefully 
refrained from making this public before the result was 
known. Levy was made a scapegoat, and defended 
himself vigorously. He wound up by accusing Wolmer 
of insincerity in bringing in the Bill. Wolmer turned 
white and protested, but the Speaker was not inclined 
to help him. He remembered that Wolmer had been 
among those who had shouted “ Forged telegram” 
when Levy escorted the victor of Leicester up the floor 
of the House. 

In the opinion of the Speaker it was not for Wolmer 
to complain. “Yes,” said Levy unctuously, 
“especially as a lady of the noble lord’s family was 

connected with a similar-” here the Speaker shut 

him up sharply. Maurice Levy was evidently going 
to drag in a reference to a woman’s suffrage incident 
that occurred a little over a year ago. 

The Liberals and the Labour men could not vote 
against the Bill, so it passed its first reading without a 
division. 

We then went on to the Committee stage of the 
Plural Voting Bill, and the battle lasted all night. 

The Government Whips said: “ If you will give us 
the amendments to-night and take the new clauses on 
Friday, so that we can have complete the Committee 
stage this week, you will benefit in two ways: you can 
go to bed comfortably to-night and get away for the 
week-end on Friday.” 

The Bill is practically what is called a one line Bill, and 
some doubted whether we could keep it going even until 
Friday, but we declined to compromise and the struggle 
began. To the manifest annoyance of the Govern¬ 
ment, Brace, the Labour Member, got leave to discuss 
the Cadeby disaster report as it was a matter of definite 
urgent public importance. This cut into two hours of 
Government time, and we did not get on to Plural 
Voting again until io p.m. 
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The Prime . Minister and all the Ai ministers dis- 

i 

appeared and left Jack Pease in command. He promptly 
moved the kangaroo form of the guillotine, whereby 
the onus is placed on the chairman of choosing the 
clauses to be discussed. 

Whitley acted with admirable fairness and discretion. 
In each case he chose an amendment which illustrated 
a class, and all who had put down others joined in the 
debate on the one, and made use of carefully prepared 
speeches in that way. Of course there were hard 
cases, but many men on our side forget that until 
quite recently the Chairman of Committees was always 
looked upon as a party man, and one whose duty it 
“ was to push on with Government business.” 

He was going to pass over an amendment making it 
no crime merely to ask for two votes, but yielded to 
Sir William Bull’s argument, and the question ran for 
two hours, thereby proving that it was an amendment 
of substance. 

When the House began to realise we were in for an 
all-night sitting in earnest the members began to get 
hilarious; several of the younger men who had been 
away at dances turned up after supper and joined in 
the fray. 

A particular amendment was going rather thin, so 
Sir William Bull moved the closure, to the great 
amusement of the Government back benchers, who did 
not seem to see that nearly twenty minutes were wasted 
by the manoeuvre. 

Appeals to the Chairman were frequent, and every¬ 
body borrowed Harry Bamston’s new white hat to put 
on and discuss points of order whilst the divisions 
were in progress. At about two the young men went 
back to the dances, and promised to look in again 
about five whilst the legal brigade got to work. 

Pollock, Cassel, Duke, and Butcher are all K.C.’s 
in large practice, busy all day, and yet here they were 
indulging in what Mr. Balfour once called a “middle- 
aged lark”—keeping well within the limits of order 
and carefully avoiding the least suggestion of 
obstruction. 

Of course they are all highly skilled men; they spend 
half their lives on their feet arguing with each other, 
and obtain an ease and a fluency that the ordinary 
Member cannot hope to possess. There were motions 
to report progress which took up time, but were of no 
avail. Jack Pease at one time honestly thought he 
had made a bargain with the Opposition, but was 
scared out of it by the thunderous tones of Dalziel, the 
truculent Member for Kirkcaldy, who actually made him 
withdraw his own motion for adjournment. Pease 
walked out, but all his party voted against the with¬ 
drawal. 

One feature of the night was a pleasant whimsical 
speech by Mr. Balfour in defence of the University 
Vote. He, a Cambridge man, chaffed Oxford, as 
represented for the moment by Sir John Simon and 
Baker, and made the sly suggestion that both had 
made a poor attack on the University Vote, with the 
subtle intention of showing that her sons were anxious 
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to prove that they were not able to defend their 
Alma Mite/. We sat until S.20 a.m., well satisfied 
with our defence. 

Some men were back again at 11.30 a.m. on Thurs¬ 
day to do Committee work, and, there was quite a 
respectable number of all-nighters at 2.45. 

.Asquith admitted that all the Ministers implicated 
had dnested themselves of shares in the American 
Afarconis, at which piece of information the Tories 
cheered, for it was admitting what they had contended 
al! along—namely, that Ministers ought not to hold 
these shares. 

Ernest Pretyman and Lloyd George had a battle 
royal over the land taxes. Flushed with recent de¬ 
cisions in the Courts, Pretyman, with a pile of papers 
and books on each side of him, smote the Chancellor 
hip and thigh. 

Lloyd George, who had no facts to appeal to, 
attacked the Land Union, of which Pretyman is 
founder and director, and read an article in the Fort - 
rightly which stated that it masqueraded as non- 
political. He declared the Tory Party were suffering 
from, and objected to, being tied to Pretyman’s creed. 

It was a good speech, from his point of view, but 
naturally did not convince his opponents. 

On Friday, the fight over the Plural Voting Bill 
was again renewed. Whitley had declared that only 
two new clauses were in order, although several had 
been put down in the interval. The Government 
vt.v that, in spite of the all-night sitting, it was doubt¬ 
ful whether they could finish the Committee stage this 
week after all. 

The luck was rather against them for once. In the 
first place, Mr. Mount, the serious Unionist member 
f-'-r Newbury, wanted to know if McKenna ought not, 
under the Standing Orders, to put a report on the 
table, from which he had quoted figures. The Speaker 
promised to look at the report and consider the 
Question, but three-quarters of an hour had gone before 
‘he point was settled. 

Whitley, the Chairman, then made an important 
announcement. It appears that, if the Chairman 
passes an amendment under the ‘‘kangaroo,” although 
‘t is in order, it cannot be put down again as a new 
clause. This the Unionists did not understand, and 
a considerable debate in the form of questions ensued. 

Then came the question whether the City of London 
should be exempt—whether financiers or caretakers 
should represent the interests of the ancient capital of 
'he Empire. 

Pease grew alarmed at the size of the debate, and 
rooved the closure. 

Balfour, who had given up an important engagement 
to speak, acted with Banbury as a teller, amid the 
r beers of the whole house. I do not think that an ex- 
Pnme Minister has ever acted as a teller before. 

When this was done, there was a Redistribution 
'feoate. Major Morrison-Bell, who was known as 
Tlosh” in the Brigade, because of some long-forgotten 
K'ke about "Cloche,” started a debate on Redistribu- ! 
L r n, at which he is a past-master. He showed how 
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iniquitous it would be to pass the Bill without 
Redistribution. There was far more plural voting 
at present without the Bill when a constituency with 
1,700 electors had the same representation as a seat 
with 30,000 electors. 

When Morrison-Bell was finished, we still had twenty 
minutes to go. The ever-ready Cassel moved a manuscript 
amendment which was in order, and five struck before 
he had finished. The Unionists had won; the Govern¬ 
ment programme for next week was upset, and it will 
take at least another half-day to finish the Committee 
stage. “All right,” said a Radical M.P. to me 
viciously; “ it means that your holidays are another 
day further off.” 

At five, Herbert Samuel was going to inform the 
House how the Marconi contract stood, but here again 
he was interrupted by' the arrival of Black Rod, and 
the House had to adjourn whilst the Speaker attended 
at the Bar of the House of Lords to hear the Royal 
Assent given to an instalment of Bills. This took up 
ten minutes, and when the House adjourned at 5-30 
Samuel had not nearly done. 

The Coalition dispersed, very sore and tired. 

Only the other day Alfred Lyttelton was amongst us 
in the No Lobby by the fireplace exchanging jokes with 
those around him—full of life and energy and 
enthusiasm. On Monday we assembled to mourn his 
untimely death. Asquith made an exquisite little 
speech—simple, unaffected, and y'et ever and anon 
sounding a chord of melody'. 44 Perhaps of all men in 
his generation he came nearest to the mould and ideal 
of manhood which every' English father would like to 
see his son aspire to, and, if possible, to attain.” He 
was a strenuous fighter, but he had left behind him no 
resentments and no enmities—nothing but the precious 
memory of a manly and winning personality, the 
memory of one who served with an unstinted measure of 
devotion his generation and his country. Bonar Law 
followed in a voice that shook with emotion. He 
referred to the heavy loss the party had suffered in 
the deaths of two such men as George Wyndham and 
Alfred Lyttelton. 

The Little Englanders were anxious to hang every¬ 
body at the Cape who was concerned in any way in 
getting the soldiers and police to shoot down the 
rioters on the Rand, but Harcourt was not to be 
bounced. We could not interfere with a self-governing 
Colony, and he refused to throw Lord Gladstone to the 
wolves. In any case, we must wait for information, 
and the Speaker refused to allow the adjournment of 
the House to be moved in order that the matter might 
be discussed. We then went on to Home Rule. 
Asquith hoped that the House would not think him 
disrespectful if he was brief. He said nothing new; 
nor did Bonar Law, who followed him, except that 
he warned the House that this was the last time during 
which the question would be debated calmly, and 
repeated his statement on the second reading that 
“ if the Government attempt to force this Bill on Ulster 
1 before it receives the sanction of the electors, the 
■ Unionist Party' will support resistance.” 
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Campbell extracted from the Prime Minister the 
admission that British troops would not be used to shoot 
down those who resisted the Bill. Isaacs replied for 
the Government, but his speech was bald and uncon¬ 
vincing. He has never been a success as a speaker in 
the House of Commons, and this time he was below 
par. The third reading was carried by 109 owing to 
the fact that a considerable number of our men were 
away ill; but it does not matter—the farce is finished 
for this year. It remains to be seen if it will be followed 
by a tragedy next year. 

The Little Englanders want it both ways. They 
supported the Boers throughout the war; they 
clamoured for the freest of free Constitutions at the 
Cape; and now they want to interfere in their domestic 
concerns with regard to the strike on the Rand. 
Outhwaite, who ought to know better, because he knows 
more of the conditions of Johannesburg than most of 
us, again attempted to adjourn the House on the 
question, but failed. 

We then had the third reading of the Welsh Bill. 
Willie Bridgeman was excellent; he compared the 
Bishop of Hereford to Moses bringing the Command¬ 
ments down, and then finding a majority of the people 
worshipping the golden calf. Would he have said: 
41 Here’s the calf with the large majority; these Com¬ 
mandments are no longer required ** ? 

Lloyd George attacked the Welsh bishops in a whirl 
of rhetoric, whilst they sat in the Peers* Gallery and 
smiled contemptuously. 

Towyn Jones, the spell-binder, with a great local 
reputation for oratory, poured out an impassioned 
harangue at 150 words a minute, and explained that, 
if he had spoken in Welsh, he could have spoken twenty 
times faster! 

“ F. E.” pointed out how all the speakers had carefully 
avoided the money side of the question in the debate, 
but had not done so outside. Hugh Edwards had said 
that the Home Secretary would resist the demands of 
the English Liberal Churchmen if he could . McKenna, 
with a face of flame, denied this, and “ F. E.** retorted 
that he preferred to believe Hugh Edwards, especially 
at. the statement had been left uncontradicted for four 
solid months. 

Ellis Griffith wound up, and complained that 
" F. E.” had left him too little time to reply in. " The 
right honourable gentleman has added to his armoury 
the protection of the clock,** he sneered; but Ellis 
managed to say a good deal in the twenty-five minutes 
left to him, and the third reading was passed by 103. 
This, the second great measure under the Parliament 
Bill, is now through for a second time. 


The French Academy has awarded a prize (the Prix 
Langlois) to the French version, made by M. Auguste 
Monod and M. Henry D. Davray, of Mr. Edmund 
( *s autobiographical book, “Father and Son.** 


Notes and News 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson are about to publish 
a book on Bahaism by Mr. Horace Holley, entitled 
“ The New Social Religion.** 


Mr. Raymond Rose announces that H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal and H.R.H. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg have been graciously pleased to give their patron¬ 
age to the production of his opera, “Joan of Arc,” 
which will inaugurate his autumn season of opera in 
English, starting on November 1, 1913, at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden. 


The directors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 
announce their first novelties for the nineteenth season 
of promenade concerts, which will take place at Queen’s 
Hall from August 16 to October 25. This list consists 
of thirteen works by British composers which will be 
heard for the first time at these concerts. Two poems 
for orchestra— (a) “Twilight of the Year,** and b) 
“Paradise Birds**—by Mr. Cyril Scott, and two short 
works for orchestra— \d) Irish Tune from County Derry 
and ( b ) Shepherd’s Hey (English Morris Dance Tune) 
—by Mr. Percy Grainger, will be given early in the 
season—for the first time in London. 


The special summer and holiday number of The 
Amateur Photographer and Photographic News , just 
published at the price of 2d., should be in the hands of 
all who are taking a camera with them on their holi¬ 
days. It contains a great variety of useful and sug¬ 
gestive articles of seasonable interest for those who are 
visiting the country or the seaside, and for those who 
stay in town. The entire number is finely illustrated 
with many pages of holiday pictures in colours on art 
paper. It is published by Hazell, Watson and Viney, 
Ltd., 52, Long Acre, W.C., and is obtainable from all 
bookstalls and newsagents. 


On Friday, July 11, at 2.45 p.m., and on Sunday 
July 13, at 8.30 p.m., Miss Efga Myers presents a 
Cosmopolis, High Holbom, “Ninette,” a play in on 
act, by Hugh de S^lincourt; “A Question of Ptc 
priety,” a comedy in one act, by George Owen; an 
“ Iole,” a tragedy in one act in verse, by Stephe 
Phillips. During the intervals Mademoiselle Irm 
Gerson, diseuse Parisienne, will appear. Tickets (whic 
must be taken in advance), price 7s. 6d. and 5s., r« 
served; 2s. 6d. and is., unreserved, can be obtaine 
from Miss Efga Myers, 2, Hill Road, St. John’s Woo< 
N.W. 


Among the many documents to be sold by Messr 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge on July 28, one of t. 
most interesting is a collection of the letters of Willia 
Huskisson. This contains various notable items, su 
as the draft of a speech which was to be delivered < 
the day of his fatal accident, proposing the health 
James Watt, September 15, 1830—the last words Hi 
kisson wrote; various letters from the Duke of Well 
ton; many from Canning, Lord Dundas, and otl 
famous politicians; and papers which give intim; 
revelations of political life and personal feeling*. T 
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collection should be of very great value to all who 
study the period covered by them. 


Mr. Robert M'Clure, ‘'Ye Auld Buik Shop/* Glas¬ 
gow, who sent a copy of "Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the Prince, her Son,*’ transcribed from a contemporary 
Venetian manuscript in Latin, to the French President, 
received the following reply: — 

"Ambassade de France k Londres, 

"June 30. 

“ Dear Sir,—The President of the French Republic 
has duly received your letter of the 24th inst. Monsieur 
Poincar£ much appreciates your kind thought, and I 
am directed to forward his thanks to you. 

"The Secretary. 0 

Mr. A. J. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law have also 
accepted copies. 


MOTORING 

M OTORISTS who have suffered from the be¬ 
spattering of their cars and clothing with the 
tar now being so plentifully—and in many cases care¬ 
lessly—applied to the roads of the country will be 
interested to learn that, according to the legal advisers 
of the R.A.C., they have in certain circumstances good 
grounds for claiming damages from the responsible 
parties. The determining factor in any such claim is, 
of course, the manner in which the road is tarred. If 
the whole width is tarred at once, and is not immedi¬ 
ately covered by a suitable substance, with the result 
that it would be impossible for cars to proceed over 
the road, even at a slow rate of speed, and with the 
exercise of all reasonable care, without being be¬ 
spattered with the tar, then, in the opinion of the Legal 
Committee of the R.A.C., the persons responsible for 
the tarring of the road would be liable for the damage 
done by the tar to the car and its occupants. 

In commenting upon the above pronouncement, our 
technical contemporary, the Autocar , warns the motorist 
who contemplates litigation that the task of getting a 
court of law to fix the responsibility for damage upon 
the highway authority is not likely to be an easy one. 
Courts are always prejudiced towards the constituted 
authority and its methods; and the law itself, 
apparently fearing that the courts might have a leaning 
the other way, has generally provided ample means of 
■escape from the consequences of misfeasance on the 
part of administrative authorities. For example, it is 
believed to be the case that such authorities are 
responsible in law for what they do , but have no 
responsibility for what they leave undone. If the 
authority digs a hole in the centre of the road and 
leaves it unprotected, it is responsible for the con¬ 
sequences of its act. But should a roadway cave in, 
and the authority leaves it alone, the person to whom 
an accident happens has no remedy. After a certain 
interval of time, the authority can be compelled to put 
the road in proper repair, but that is little consolation 


to the victim. In this matter of careless and pro¬ 
miscuous tarring of roads, there would be ample room 
for argument as to whether the damage was caused 
by an act of omission or of commission, and the task of 
fixing legal responsibility would be a difficult one. As 
our contemporary remarks, the point is essentially one 
upon which a test case might be brought by one of the 
big motoring organisations, and taken, if necessary, to 
the higher courts for final adjudication. 

Official returns show that no less a sum than 
£1,801,420 was spent in 1912 in the purchase of motor¬ 
cars for the Australian Commonwealth. Victoria’s 
share in this expenditure was £528,334, that of New 
South Wales £475*889, whilst Queensland spent 
£148,843 in automobiles—the balance being contributed 
by the other States in proportion. It is to be noted 
that these figures represent the purchases in one year 
only—a fact which should cause the British manufacturer 
to take Australasia a little more seriously as a potential 
market for his productions. Hitherto the cheap 
American runabout has had matters very much its own 
way in the Commonwealth, but there are indications of 
an impending slump in that article, and of a growing 
demand for cars of more stamina than the low-priced 
Yankees can possibly possess. The above figures should 
show that the Australasian market is distinctly worth 
cultivating. 

A serious attempt, says the Autocar , is about to be 
made in the United States to utilise liquefied natural 
gas, of which large quantities are said to be running to 
waste, as a motor-car fuel. The idea is to liquefy the 
gas and compress it into steel cylinders, in somewhat 
the same way as dissolved acetylene is used. Experi¬ 
ments which have been made are stated to show very 
satisfactory results, one of the experimental cars—a 
Ford—having run a distance of 100 miles on 300 cubic 
feet of gas. As at present supplied, the cylinders 
contain 600 cubic feet, so that a distance of 200 miles 
can be run on one charge. Efforts are being made to 
establish stations or depots in all parts of the United 
States, where motorists can purchase charged cylinders 
in place of their empty ones. If the scheme materialises, 
it is hoped to be able to supply natural gas at a cost of 
about half that now ruling for an equivalent quantity of 
petrol. 

At the Commercial Motor Vehicle Exhibition, which 
is to be held at Olympia from the 18th to the 26th inst., 
Messrs. Napier Motors, Ltd., will have an exceptionally 
important and comprehensive range of exhibits. They 
consist of a 15 h.p. taxi-cab, of the same type as supplied 
to Messrs. Du Cros and the Gamage-Bell Motor Cab 
Company, and five business motor vehicles, ranging 
from 16-20 to 40 h.p., designed to carry loads of 15 cwt., 
20 cwt., 30 cwt., 40 cwt., and 70 cwt. respectively. It 
will be seen that practically every kind of business in 
which the mechanically-propelled vehicle can be advan¬ 
tageously used for goods-carrying purposes is catered for 
by this famous British firm, R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


I T is nut easy to describe the condition of markets to-day. 

They remind me of the period that followed the Baring 

crisis. And vet thev are not the same. For then we had 
• 0 

seen a great banking house collapse, whilst to-day there 
has been no collapse, and they sav that none will now 
come. Cataleptic is the only adjective I can think of. We 
may recover and we may get another wild orgy of specu¬ 
lation when the war stops. There are certainly such large 
numbers of “bears” about that a big rise seems certain 
when peace comes. But the rise would bring out millions 
of stock now pawned and could not last. 

In the meantime the money pressure has produced one 
serious failure in Pittsburg. The banks have 30 millions 
of deposits, and this must react upon all the industries of 
that great district. Messrs. J. and S. Kuhn were well 
known and well thought of. Their company, the American 
W aterworks and Guarantee, has placed big lines of stock 
in London. Wall Street takes the crash too calmlv. It is 
really serious. For one thing it will have a most disas¬ 
trous effect upon all public utility companies, of which we 
have had dozens floated in London. Indeed* thev have 
been a craze for some years past. Good and bad will now 
find it almost impossible to raise money, and those whose 
commitments are heavy will have a severe struggle to 
finance themselves through. The new issues seem to have 
done better. Bovril Argentine Estates Debs, are reported 
as over subscribed, and the Tamaragal Nitrate Debs, also 
went well. Van den Berghs offer 44 B M 6 Per Cent. Prefs., 
and the shareholders will possibly take them. Kansas 
City Terminal Bonds were largely over-applied for, and it 
is said that the Humphrey Pump issue was well taken. 
There is plenty of money for good things. But a big rate 
of interest is expected. The British North American 
Tobacco Co. must not be confounded with the great North 
American 'Tobacco. 1 'he British is a very speculative ven¬ 
ture* always intent upon placing shares by means of pic¬ 
tures and puffs. 

I he Money Market is easier. 'The Rand Strike having 

been settled there seems little fear of any shortage in our 

gold supplies, .though Mr. Moreton Frewen again calls 

attention to the gold hoarding that goes on in India. He 

should have also added Egypt. The hoarding of gold by 

the Mohammedan is due to the Koranic command to 

abstain from usury. No Mohammedan can take interest 

on money. Therefore he buries much of his spare cash in 

preference to putting it into a bank. When silver could 

be changed into rupees, weight for weight, hoarding silver 

was lashionable. But when the rupee depreciated the 

native changed his silver for gold and hoarded that. The 

position is serious and will become desperate shortly, 

especially if India continues prosperous. It will also egg 

on Japan to attack India for the sake of the huge gold 

hoard, and sack it as we sacked it in the davs of Clive. 

* 

I he Foreign Market does not appear worried at the 
insane struggle between the Balkan States. Prices re¬ 
main very steady. This is due in the main to the sound 
condition of the French Banks and the entire absence of 
any “bull” account in Paris. Even gambles like Tintos 
and Pcrus have not collapsed, though Peru Prefs. 

have come near to it, but Tintos are absurdlv 

# 

steady, mainly because every dealer is short. No 
one in London can understand the position in the 


Near East. It seems incredible that these savages 
should go on fighting unless they are being supported by 
both money and arms by some of the great Powers. The 
Russian Bourse goes on selling industrials, but the great 
Russian loans are wonderfully steady. Therefore, I cannot 
see how either Austria or Russia will intervene; for the 
great bankers would have found out and would have sold 
all the Russian and Austrian Bonds they possessed. And 
they have not sold ; on the contrary, they have bought. 


Home Rails have been dull all the week. The dividends 
will soon be announced, but no one expects anything better 
than a return to the rates declared in the pre-strike period. 
Not because the railways have not done well—they have 
had magnificent half-years, but because the Boards will 
prefer to wait till the year has ended before increasing the 
dividend. Trade returns for June are splendid and show 
no falling away. Vet it is indubitable that in iron and 
steel, coal and shipping there is a definite falling away. 
The railway figures for the twenty-six weeks are splendid. 
Great Central show an increase of ^450,906, which 
puts the 1894 Prefs. in a place of safety. Great 
Eastern do not come out well. But Great Northern have 
done excellent business, especially in goods. The Deferred 
must get an increased dividend of at least one per cent, on 
the year. Lancashire and Yorkshire have not done quite 
so well as some of the other lines and have hardly earned 
more than another \ per cent. But Midland has had a 
wonderful half-year, the takings on the 26 weeks totalling 
the huge figure of 6^ millions—and the nett increase is at 
least ^'460,000. It take* under ^400,000 to pay one per 
cent, on the Deferred, so that if the increases continue the 
company could pay 6 per cent, on this stock. They will 
hardlv do this, but thev could. Great Western should earn 
about ^'220.000 extra profit last half-year, or one per cent, 
additional dividend. Yet no one buys the stock, which 
remains round about the lowest level for years. London 
and North Western has made extra profits on the half-year 
of at least one per cent., and with the increase in rate* 
may easily earn another one per cent, during the !a>r 
half-vear. I do not know of anv investments so sound nr 

0 • 

so low in price as the stocks of the railwavs 1 have men- 

1 0 

tioned above. 


Yankees have been dull because the gold export con¬ 
tinues. and this worries Wall Street. But the Union diffi¬ 
culty is at an end. This great line has now acquired 
control of the B. and O., and has settled the Southern 
Pacific question. 'The price of the stock is absurdly low. 
But I fear that we shall get no rise, for the Bank failure 1 
have mentioned above will in the end affect the spirits of 
the Wall Street gambler. The investor is to-day as 
nervous of Yankee Rails as he is of English Rails, and 
with as little reason. I admit that the poor lines will 
have trouble to finance, but the rich ones have had good 
vears. 


Rubber. —The Rubana report is moderately good, bu: 
the shares are too high. The Arbuthnot Trust report is 
very bad indeed—a dividend is paid, but the auditors’ re¬ 
port calls attention to the huge depreciation in the assets 
which is unprovided for, except by the quite insufficient 
reserve. Bukit Rajah does not come out as badly as most of 
the companies, and the figures are good, working costs 
being only is. id. The shares are a shade high, but 
would be attractive at a slightly lower level. I can see no 
future in the rubber market to-dav. Prices are still too 

0 

high, and the production continues to mount up, whilst the 
quality of much of the rubber that comes from the Malay 
is poor, and lacking in tensile strength. 

Oil shares do not fall like the rest of the shares in the 
Stock Exchange. Indeed, people declare that if any boom 
was to come it would come here. But I am sure that in 
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iill markets the price of oil has been rigged. Kern’s good 
news hardened the price a shade, but Spies have been sold 
and Mex. Eagles have jumped curiously. It would appear 
that there is some deal on here. The news from Mexico 
is on the whole good. If the ships can be built in time 
Mex. Eagle might make a big profit on the year’s trading. 

Mixes have been in a state of collapse on the strike. 
Even now all kinds of tales are going round as to damage 
done. These stories are denied point blank bv the big 
houses. But the dealers appear to believe in them. They 
sav that Bonnard and the Goldfields have combined to get 

m 

the Amalgamated Props, reconstruction through, and that 
Sir Abe Bailey will be tackled with boldness. The meet¬ 
ing of the big shareholders was comic—Latilia giving Sir 
Abe the lie. Truly these Rhodesian magnates are best 
left alone. Goldfields Rhodesian Development report does 
not tell us much about the new proposed company which is 
to lift the Rhodesian market. Tin shares have been most 
depressed. Metal looks like falling still lower. Finance 
here is not so easy as it was six months ago. 

Miscef.lwkogs. —The Iron and Steel shares that offer 
any scope for “bears” have been oversold, and a reaction 
may occur. But all wise people will take their chance 
and get out, as books show a g^reat falling off in orders. 
Hudson Bavs are dull, mainly because the Canadian 
groups are so hard up they must sell every thing good and 
bad. The crisis has had a serious effect on Brazil Trac¬ 
tions and Mex. Trams, which seem to go down headlong. 
There is great trouble in this group, and the Marconi 
report does not come out. All interest here appears to 
have died down. The public is now sick of the very name 
of Marconi. Forestals have improved a little, but Argen¬ 
tine shares arc generally dull, and may be safely sold. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPELINE COMPANY. 

Although at the present moment the oil share market, 
in common with other sections of the Stock Exchange, 
is not particularly brisk, there are certain features which 
should not fail to attract public attention. One of these 
is the excellent opportunity which is afforded for the em¬ 
barkation of capital in the purchase of the shares of the 
Premier Oil and Pipeline Company. The production for 
June amounted to 19,250 tons of oil, and if, as is fully 
expected, this rate of output will be considerably increased 
in the future, shareholders mav confidently look forward 
to a larger dividend than the ten per cent, per annum 
which they have hitherto received. Recent market depres¬ 
sion has tended to keep the shares at an absurdly low 
level, and purchasers at the present price of 15s. 6d. may 
confidently look forward to a considerable appreciation in 
the near future. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LEGENDS REGARDING CLEMENT OF ROME. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Si r >—All through the Clementine Recognitions Clement 
is described as one of the companions of St. Peter, and 
after a passage of arms between the Saint and the 
magician the former follows the steps of the latter from 
Caesarea to Antioch it being understood that both are on 
their way to Rome. Clement w f as an important person to 
have on St. Peter’s side. He was a noble Roman 
evidently possessed of considerable property, and his j 
mother was a relative of the ruling Emperor who had j 


bestowed her on his lather. But here comes in a curious 
circumstance. There was a Clement who answered this 
description, being even more nearly related to the Emperor 
about the time that Clement was supposed to have 
occupied the see of Rome. Titus Flavius Clement was 
nephew of the Emperor Vespasian and first cousin to the 
Emperor Domitian, and he was married to Flavia Doma* 
tilla who was similarly related to the same Emperors. 
The Emperor Domitian was childless and talked of making 
the children of this marriage (whom he named Vespasian 
and Domitian) his heirs. But a change took place. 
Clement, who was a consul, was arrested and imprisoned 
on the charge, it would seem, of atheism—which probably 
meant disbelief in the gods of the country. He was put 
to death and his wile banished. That she was a Christian 
is stated by Eusebius, but he is curiously silent about her 
husband. A slab appears to have been afterwards found 
inscribed to Clement, Consul and Martyr, and Eusebius in 
his Chronicon assigns the death of Clement, the Bishop 
of Rome, to the very year in which Clement the Consul 
was put to death—the last year of Domitian. In his 
Ecclesiastical History, however, Eusebius allows Clement, 
the bishop, to survive until the reign of Trajan. These 
dates 1 may say are not easily reconciled with the 
Clementine Recognitions. Clement joins St. Peter’s 
company a few years after the Crucifixion, and he then tells 
St. Peter that his father had remained with him till he 
was twelve years old, and that it was more than twenty 
years since he had lost sight of him. He could hardly 
have been less than ninety years old in the last year of 
Domitian. May I, however, suggest another reason for 
Clement being described as a noble Roman in the Recog¬ 
nitions? Clement of Alexandria’s full name was Titus 
Flavius Clement—the same as that of the unfortunate 
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Consul. The author’s object was probably to pay a com¬ 
pliment to Clement of Alexandria, who was his contem¬ 
porary, and whose speeches supplied the materials for 
those of Clement of Rome in the Recognitions. 

But had the journey of St. Peter towards Rome follow¬ 
ing in the steps of Simon Magus no further foundation 
than these forgeries? Let me say here that I think there 
is no doubt that Simon the Magician of Samaria founded 
one of the first—if not the first—heresies that arose 
among the Christians? St. Luke in his narrative tells us 
that Simon ‘‘also believed,” i.e., he professed to be a 
Christian, but he was still in “the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of iniquity,” and such a man would be very 
likely to found a heresy. And there were early traditions 
of a contest between him and St. Peter which looks like 
something of a more striking character than is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. I may return with your per¬ 
mission to this subject again, but I will merely say here 
that I can find no evidence of Simon Magus ever having 
visited Rome or taught his doctrines there except in the 
misreading of an inscription on a oolumn at Rome by 
Justin Martyn. On the contrary, his doctrines were 
regarded as utterly new and unheard of when first intro¬ 
duced into Rome in the second century, and the uniform 
tradition of the Roman Church since the days of the 
Apostles was cited on the other side. * But the orthodox 
did not speak of a great contest and a great victory of 
the Apostles over the Magician, but described the doctrines 
of the latter as complete novelties. In its early stages 
the heresy of Simon was confined to the East. 

The so-called Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
throws little light on the subject. It is no doubt 
genuine, but is an epistle from the Church of Rome to 
the Church of Corinth, in which the writer does not name 
himself or'The person to whom he was writing. The 
Church of Rome subsequently wrote similar epistles when 
the see was vacant. The epistle was ascribed to Clement 
because he was the Bishop of Rome at the time according 
to the accepted list of bishops. Statements made in 
forged documents are accepted in an uncritical age and 
come to form part of a general tradition which is supposed 
to rest on much more solid grounds than the forgeries 
themselves.—Truly yours, Inquirer. 

Dublin. 


CRIME—ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 

To the Editor of Thb Academy. 

Sir,—With reference to Canon Horsley’s letter in your 
number of July 6, complaining of my inaccuracy in stating 
that it was over a quarter of a century since 44 he had been 
in touch with actual prison work,” the Canon now 
states that since that time he has been an active member of 
several D.P.A. Societies, warden of a prison guild, a 
reader of everything relating to crime, and in constant com¬ 
munication with prison officials. 

1 am very glad to find that this is the case, and, there¬ 
fore, the value of my remarks founded on the first men¬ 
tioned quotation should be modified to this extent. 

Yours truly, 

Your Reviewer. 


ROCHEFORT’S 44 LANTERNES.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Could you kindly tell me if the late M. Henri 
Rochefort’s 44 Lanternes ”—which, as you are no doubt 
aware, created such a great sensation in France and else¬ 
where under the Third Empire—have any literary value 
to-day ? 


If so, could you please assist me in disposing of the 
same? 

Thanking you in advance tor your kindness, and apolo¬ 
gising for troubling you.—Believe me, very sincerely 
yours, Edward Conner. 

Sole proprietor, “The London and Paris Correspondence 
Co. and Press Agency,” Established i860. 

62, Mantilla Road, Franciscan Road, 

Tooting Common, S.W., July 3, 1913. 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Were ever human beings quite so mad as those 
“militant” suffragettes? True there have been recurring 
periods and intervals of female mania and unrest, as 
chronicled in history, wherein the dementia of such fanatics 
as those of France and Italy, for instance, in the earlier 
and later Middle Ages, was so pronounced as to drive them 
to self-destruction in w’hole companies—as, when wildly 
chanting some sort of “Marseillaise,” certain of them 
plunged madly into the w'aters that engulfed them so piti¬ 
lessly. 

Moreover, long prior to such times, the unrest and un¬ 
ruly passions of the women of Imperial Rome, in its declin¬ 
ing days, furnish us with sufficient evidence of the evil 
portents and disastrous consequences that invariably attend 
these periodical outbursts on the part of any considerable 
body of so-called women, in any State or nation. Who 
can question the actual insanity, or mania, of these English 
militant suffragettes? It is simply incredible that they can 
be out-and-out criminals, in spite of their crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours; they are simply “irresponsibles,” and should 
be treated accordingly. There w r as a time w’hen I w r as in 
doubt on this point; but in view of the latest revelations— 
as in the act of that poor deluded one who threw' herself in 
the path of a race-horse; and in further view of the con¬ 
duct and attitude of her suffragette co-agitators and in¬ 
cendiaries, who regarded her voluntary suicide as a 
“crowning act of grace,” and as “martyrdom,” I do not 
see how it is possible any longer to regard these pestiferous 
“militants,” as a body, otherwise than as lunatics. Hence, 
from this time forth all violence and lawlessness on their 
part should result in their consignment to sanatoriums, or 
penal asylums—there to be treated, disciplined, and dieted 
just as any other dangerous lunatics are—neither better 
nor worse. For these outrages and disorders are fast be¬ 
coming (nay, have already become) a public menace and a 
public calamity. Besides, such madness is contagious, and 
is wide reaching in evil influences and consequences. Weak 
heads and ill-ordered minds are influenced and unhinged 
by such public examples of insanity and by so much sen¬ 
sational notoriety, just as that poor fool who so closely fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of the suffragette maniac was, no doubt, 
impelled by her example, coupled with the sensational 
4 ‘ceremonies’* that attended her burial. And just how 
any assumed rational mind can profess to “distinguish,” 
to “discriminate ” as between the 4 ‘attitude” and conduct 
of the one and the attitude and conduct of the other; or, in 
other words, profess to regard the one as in any sense a 
“martyr,” and the other as a “madman,” it is hard to 
conjecture. In point of fact, no really sane mind can thus 
“discriminate.” 

Both were plainly mad; yet we hear a good deal about 
the militant suffragette leaders being “educated” women ! 
Perhaps, in a sense, they may be; seeing that the term 
“educated” is too commonly grossly abused and misunder¬ 
stood. Yet, to my thinking, the term can be literally em¬ 
ployed only in the broadest and most basic sense, or as 
implying that the really educated mind is at once com- 
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pletely sane as well as accomplished. For we all know 
there are “educated” fools, as well as “educated” rascals. 
A man or woman may be entirely devoid of good sense and 
of character, and yet “pass” for an “educated” being, pro¬ 
vided with a superficial smattering of “learning,” or, in¬ 
deed, of mere “book knowledge”; yet he or she can never 
be termed properly educated. Education proper, implies 
and involves, not only learning and culture, but good sense 
and sound morals; otherwise the nomenclature is a misfit. 
I care not what “examples” to the contrary may be ad¬ 
duced; since “education” and “educated,” rigidly inter¬ 
preted, spell only development of the full man ; while the 
vices and follies of the half-educated denote only 
impairment and derangement. Hence, when superficial and 
immature writers and commentators pretend that these 
militant suffragettes are “educated women,” they don’t 
know what they are prating about. Rather, I should say, 
such termagants and monsters are entirely unsexed de¬ 
generates, whose minds have become utterly disordered by 
undue dwelling upon a “single idea,” or infatuate yearn¬ 
ing |for notoriety; or whose incontinent desires and ill- 
ordered lives have completely subverted and perverted their 
. minds. Consequently, they are “thorns in the flesh” and 
are, moreover, a public nuisance and a public menace— 
just as those “five dialectical daughters” of the aged and 
stricken Roman historian, Diodorus, were to that poor 
man; as they were, eventually, also to their “five Mace¬ 
donian husbands.” For they, too, were “educated,” even 
as these mad suffragettes are reputed to be. 

Let us, then, be done with all foolish sentiment in regard 
to these mad creatures.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Edwin Ridley. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE person who says, “ I told you so,” is 
always voted an unmitigated nuisance, and 
we, no doubt, will share in the general con¬ 
demnation, for we are going to use the phrase which 
is anathema. So long ago as December 7 of last year 
we wrote: “ A league of thieves is entitled to respect 
so long as the thieves do not fall out and give themselves 
away.” It is hardly necessary to point the moral: of 
course, we were referring to the fungous growths in 
Eastern Europe whom Mr. Gladstone glorified in forty- 
seven columns of the Times as “the Christian popula¬ 
tions subject to the Porte.” We foretold exactly what 
would happen if the Powers did not tell these peoples 
what they thought of them, and correct their swelled 
heads by a wholesome timely and painful application 
at the other end. These Balkan populations and the 
Greeks—shocking desecration to have to describe 
Levantine sweepings as Greeks!—believing, perhaps 
without foundation, that they have finished with the 
Turk, are now busily engaged in cutting each other's 
throats. The operation is quite a laudable one, because 
if it is sufficiently extensive in practice, Europe will be 
purged of a pestiferous crowd, whose petty ambitions 


and jealousies will otherwise be a continual menace to 
the peace of the nations which matter. We trust that 
the sickening and revolting spectacle which is now 
being displayed on the Eastern cinematograph will 
sound the death-knell of Pecksniffian sentiment in 
politics. 


The hooligan women who attacked the police outside 
the Pavilion Music-hall are a fitting corollary to the 
women who were insolent before the Bench at Kingston, 
and who used vile and grossly obscene language to the 
judge when they were sentenced at the Surrey Assizes 
a week ago. Miss Kenney, who held an auction at the 
Pavilion of Mr. McKenna's “lettres de cachet," is 
reported to have said, speaking with the ripe experience 
of a spinster: — 

She was surprised that any man should set himself 
up as a judge, seeing that women formed the majority 
of the population. If men were in their proper place 
half of them would be in Wormwood Scrubbs and 
half in Pentonville Prison—that was her experience of 
men. 

Miss Kenney's experiences of men, may perhaps be 
in the ratio of her attractiveness and deserts; however 
that may be her mental balance is not to be co mm ended, 
and the question has still to be decided—how are these 
unsexed females to be dealt with. We have answered 
that question on two occasions alternatively, and our 
prescriptions hold the field. Lord Robert Cedi has 
suggested that these women should be deported, but 
until recently no locality in the world was disposed to 
receive them. We have, however, lately met a 
distinguished Canadian who has informed us that it is 
a mistake to suppose that these females are not wanted 
anywhere. He has made us a sporting offer. There 
is a sterile tract of country adjacent to the Hudson 
River, and he is prepared to welcome as many as we 
can spare of the mad militants—and we can spare them 
all—as pilgrims. The offer should be carefully weighed. 
In the meantime may we inquire whether the London 
County Council license the Pavilion Music-Hall as a 
place which may be let for money for the propagandism 
of criminal projects. We were under the impression 
that the Counril only licensed these places as places of 
“entertainment.” Does the word entertainment include 
incitement to crime ? If not, why does not the County 
Council prohibit these unauthorised “turns”? The 
only answer can be that the Council have intense 
sympathy with every phase of self-advertisement. 


We note with sorrow that this week motor-omnibuses 
on one route are beginning to run all night. Is this the 
preliminary to the age of constant traffic—the era when 
neither dark nor light shall know any cessation of noise 
and bustle in this amazing capital of ours ? Shall we, 
in a few years, be sleeping by “shifts,” all doomed to 
a pathetic kind of semi-rest amid the rumble of motor- 
lorries, motor-'buses, and the whirr of the aeroplane? 
We trust not; but the portents have begun. 
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Influence 

A BELL-STROKE moves the dew 
From leaf to ground, 

Though far away out-flew 
That breath of sound. 

When drenched flowers o’erflow 
Their chalices, 

Deeper the nets must go 
In far-off seas. 

Wilfrid Thorley. 


Peace Cannot Dwell with Love 

Seek not your peace in love, for love is pain. 
Insatiate need, a groping foil’d and blind, 

A lonely sorrow crying on the wind: 

Grant me her lips, let me her breast attain— 

Still yawns the gulf o’er which I cannot strain: 
Over our kisses, darkening undefined, 

Hangs the cold fate I may not bribe or bind, 
Beat the dark wings that will not swoop in vain. 

Ye that have never loved, go sleep, go sleep, 

And ye who clasp the flesh and deem it soul; 
But we who wear love’s dreadful aureole— 

We guard a glimmering, undiscovered deep: 

We trust no sun to rise nor star to roll— 

We have an everlasting watch to keep. 

Frederick Langbridge. 


Promises 


N O one blames a lad of promise for turning out a 
fool, yet no condemnation is too harsh for him 
who breaks his word, no matter what the circumstances. 
With the general appreciation of him whose word is as 
good as his bond, and whose fulfilment needs no 
reminder of legal machinery, one can have no quarrel, 
but there are promises which ought never to have been 
exacted, and which it may be a moral obligation to 
break. In short, he who breaks such a one may be 
guilty of a lighter offence than he who imposed it, and 
when, sarcastically, we liken promises to piecrust, only 
to be broken, we forget that only by breaking piecrust 
can we get at the good things within. 


When the cuckoo gives promise of spring, or the 
corncrake of summer, it does not mean to be taken too 
seriously, and those who register vows by a deathbed, 

4 sardonic though such a suggestion may look at first 
sight, may nnd themselves compelled to bow to 
circumstances beyond their control and to choose the 
lesser evil of going back on their word. 

There should be special provision and dispensation 
in the case of deathbed promises. No dying person 
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would, in normal mood, have imposed that terrible 
pledge of silence which has been the cause of some of 
the most heartrending human tragedies. Such blind 
obedience to a dying man’s whim, such false sense of 
obligation to withhold the truth, should have no 
meaning for laymen, however 4 professionally correct it 
may be in a priest. Humanity will never hesitate to 
soothe the last moments of the dying, as one soothes a 
feverish or frightened child, but there the business 
should end, and since a live dog is worth all the lions 
that are dead, no deathbed promise should be kept at 
the cost of wrecking the happiness of them that come 
after, for the moribund exercise over pitiful natures 
a force majeure not less compelling than a pistol at the 
head. The moral perspective which respects such 
exactions is false, and the tyranny of a dying parent 
in forcing an unwelcome suitor on a dutiful daughter is 
as reprehensible as the inane 11 Swear that you will never 
love another woman” with which some callow youth 
in his first love affair is pledged by the immature object 
of his crude desires. 

I hope I may not seem cynical if I think that the 
afternoon of life brings a truer appreciation of values, 
until we come to realise that the blame for breakage 
often lies with those who imposed these impossible 
vows. Only foolish people live on promises, and those 
who prefer the shadow to the substance illustrate the 
Portuguese view: w Prometter nao he dar, mas a nescios 

contentar!” 

Arabs, as those who have dealings with them swiftly 
realise, do not take promises very seriously. The 
chivalrous Bedawin, who never break their word, are 
figments of the Western imagination and know them¬ 
selves better; there is a saying of theirs which was 
conveyed to me on one occasion in a manner little 
flattering to my self-esteem. I had been entertained 
at luncheon by the Governor of Casablanca, and after 
a meal involving a good deal of ceremonial and also 
a good deal of over-eating, I had, at my host's request, 
photographed some pet gazelles of his in a compound. 
The sitting at an end, he requested me to open the 
“ box of Shaitan 99 and forthwith give him the prints. 
That was fifteen years ago: to-day, I expect, he works 
a reflex himself. When I regretfully declined, assuring 
him, however, that the prints should be posted to him 
soon after my return home, he, with a twinkle in his 
black eyes, made answer: “ BismallaA, Tajer! But 
we Moors have little trust in stars in winter, clouds in 
summer, or the promises made by a departing guest!” 
It was a little sudden, but it appealed to my sense of 
humour, and four or five months later I compelled him 
to modify his cynicism. And, reflecting at the time on 
the picturesqueness of an analogy that took into account 
the vagaries of his native climate, I bethought me how 
in England, at any rate, no one need doubt the clouds, 
since their promises, as Sophocles said of women, are 
writ in water. 

F. G. A. 
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Actor as Author 

44 'T'HOUGHTS and After-thoughts ” proves plainly 
X that Sir Herbert Tree has intellectual powers 
which would have taken him to the front in any pro¬ 
fession. There is a pleasant humour in the book and 
many quaint epigrams, and behind the drollery a sane 
judgment of men and events which promises worldly 
success. But Sir Herbert Tree devotes a great part of 
his book to criticising Shakespeare, and as a critic he 
is not at his best. An example or two will enable the 
reader to judge. For some reason or other, all actors 
wish to regard “ Hamlet” as thin, and when confronted 
with the descriptive line, “fat and scant of breath,” 
they are apt to ignore its teaching as Irving and most 
of his predecessors did. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
yields to the common failing, but is more ingenious. 
Greatly daring, he alters the line and asserts that it 
should read “faint and scant of breath,” “the Y and 
V were somehow dropped out,” he says, contemptuous 
of the anti-climax which he thus introduces into the 
text. 

He goes further even than this. He asserts that “there 
is nothing to indicate that Hamlet was a fat man.” 
One might reply that the art of the dramatist forbids 
him to use two strokes where one is sufficient. Shake¬ 
speare’s “ fat and scant of breath” is not to be worsened 
whimsically; but, in this case Shakespeare has repeated 
the stroke. He makes Hamlet cry— 

Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and dissolve itself into a dew. 

Which even Sir Herbert Tree must admit is the con¬ 
fession of a fat man and not of a thin man. Sir Herbert 
Tree’s wildest shot at truth is difficult to explain. He 
will have it that “ there is no real observation of child- 
life in the great master’s writings,” and in the main 
this is true; but when confronted with the fact that 
Arthur in “King John” is an exception he gets over 
the difficulty in this way: — 

“Prince Arthur, however, although by age but a 
boy, appears, by the passion and dignity with which 
he is presented, as a full-grown man, and appears to us 
by his sufferings and his sayings rather as an adult than 
an adolescent. His boyhood is taken from him by 
reason of the great political struggle of which he is the 
centre, and no one who listens to his words can possibly 
gather that it is a child who speaks.” 

Now the real Prince Arthur was a youth of eighteen, 
and was presented as a young man in the old play from 
which Shakespeare borrowed much of his “King John.” 
But Shakespeare changed the young man Arthur into 
a child, and indeed almost a girl-child. Hubert calls 
him “little prince” and “young boy” and his speech 
is childish sweet— 

Arthur : Are you sick, Hubert? You look pale to-day : 

In sooth I would you were a little sick, 

* Thoughts and After-thoughts. By SIR HERBERT 
Beerbohm Tree. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.) 
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That I might ait all night and watch with you: 
t warcaat I love you mora. tJLaa you do me. 

Surely Shakespeare has this once painted a ch ild 
with all a child’s consciousness of weakness, and all 
the pathos of childish fear. This exception in his 
work and the fact that the play was written in 1598, 
the year of the death of his own young son Hamnet in 
his twelfth year, almost make one believe that the 
portrait of Arthur derives its power from Shakespeare’s 
personal love and grief. 

It would be unfair to show Sir Herbert Tree’s 
mistakes without emphasising the fact that now and 
again his trust in his “ imaginative faculty” is splendidly 
justified. He is the first to bring together FalstafFs 
humorous speech on honour, and Hamlet’s remarks on 
the same subject, and to show that they are both of the 
same mind. He puts the matter with fine humour when 
he tells us that he is often tempted to recite the 
FalstafFs speech in Hamlet’s voice, or give Hamlet’s 
remark Falstaff’s round richness of utterance. We 
may here make the admission that we have heard 
Sir Herbert deliver “ To be or not to be ” as fat Falstaff 
would have spoken the lines, and, diverting as the 
incident was, we confess that we are glad that it is not 
the fashion to present the Prince of Denmark as a 
mountain of obesity. 

It would not be fitting to close this review without 
adding a few appreciations of the papers which do not 
deal with Shakespearian themes. The “medley of 
considered indiscretions,” entitled “Our Betters,” 
reveals Sir Herbert as an embryo Socialist. Wandering 
under pine-trees of a decidedly subversive tendency, if 
judged by their murmurs as reported by our author, he 
imbibed flattering but revolutionary ideas as thus: — 
“And the pine trees murmured "Yes, our only Betters 
are Ourselves,’ ” an axiom which we venture to think 
must contain a very consolatory creed for an actor- 
manager to nourish in his bosom. Sir Herbert annoys 
us considerably in one matter. You can never catch 
him tripping in a metaphor or a simile. In this 
connection we heard him use a figure in the course of 
an impromptu speech, which although it was absolutely 
correct, was vastly entertaining. We notice that it is 
not included in the volume before us, but we hope to 
meet it again in an unexpurgated edition. “ Revenons & 
nos moutons,” the author of the pearl of great price, 
“Jim, the Microbe,” should be conscious of Jim’s 
chiefest maxim that it is possible “to perish of per¬ 
fection” because the conceit evidently fired our author’s 
imagination: “To perish of perfection. I thought how 
wonderful an end! If that end could be vouchsafed to 
mankind—to die of a disease called Beauty!” May we 
appeal to you, please, Mr. Author, to make an occa¬ 
sional lapse because we are deeply interested in your 
survival. 

Celui qui n’a jamais ses heures de folies est moins 
sage qu’il ne le pense. 

The volume before us is a delight, and we sincerely 
hope it will be followed by others from the same pen. 
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REVIEWS 

The Grand Young Man 

The Youth of Goethe. By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., 
F.B.A. (John Murray. 8s. net.) 

OETHE is not one of those names that contain 
a reproach for humanity. The greatest genius of 
modem Europe never had to squander the hours of 
happiness and inspiration in the antechambers of 
Fame; when he wooed the haughty goddess, she came 
to his arms as readily as any of the mortal maidens 
with whom he plighted easy vows. Before he was 
twenty-six years old “he found it necessary to travel 
incognito to avoid being pointed at as ‘the author of 
Werther.’ ” Before the same age his acquaintance had 
been sought by glorious veterans of German thought, 
and his presence desired by a reigning Prince. It is 
true that he had manifested himself in no uncertain 
manner—“had Goethe died at the age of twenty-six 
he would have left behind him a legacy which would 
have assured him a place with the great creative minds 
of all time”—but others who did not spare their youth 
and genius have only found their late reward in one of 
the “ sepulchres of the prophets.” 

The “ advocatus diaboli” in the case of Goethe has a 
very difficult brief. The worst he can say, and, as far 
as we know, he has only very recently begun to say it, 
is that, in the sphere of politics, Goethe was not an 
infallible prophet, and that he never grasped the import¬ 
ance or the immediate feasibility of a united Germany. 
We will not stop to discuss this proposition; we will 
merely submit that the politics of the Revolutionary 
period were so complicated and enigmatical that they 
required genius of a special, limited kind, to solve them 
in any degree. Goethe raised an intellectual banner for 
the Germans to fight under, and gave Europe a new 
hope and a new conscience. Napoleon built a city of 
ruins and crowned it with a few lofty but isolated palaces. 

Mr. Hume Brown complains of the excess of material 
at his disposal. “Of no other genius of the same order/’ 
he says, “have we a record comparable in fullness of de¬ 
tail for the same period of life. 0 This is all to the good. 
The maleficent operations of conjecture are restricted 
to a very narrow sphere, and the critic has only to 
decide on the perspicacity, credibility, and good faith of 
the witnesses themselves. In this task Mr. Hume Brown 
displays great skill and judgment. The apparent con¬ 
tradictions in Goethe’s life and conduct are shown to be 
really illustrations of his essential consistency. He 
responded to all his passing moods as readily as Mr. 
Micawber, and lie was no less ready to throw aside a 
passion or an activity than he was to engage in it. He 
was that strange mixture of faith and scepticism that 
really constitutes genius. “ In no branch of knowledge 
was he ever a complete master”; yet there were few 
intellectual studies that he had left untried. 

Habe nun, ach ! Philosophic, 
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Und leider ! auch Theologie 

Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemuhn ! 

If we leave out the word “durchaus,” particularly in 
its relation to “ Juristerei,” which was Goethe’s own 
profession, the poet tells his own story through the 
mouth of his own creature. He learnt, like Stevenson, 
to engrave pictures, and in his acquaintance with other 
manual arts excelled even Victor Hugo. For long he 
wavered between the rival vocations of painting and 
poetry. Mr. Hume Brown pauses to wonder at this 
error of judgment, yet the case, though bewildering, is 
not without parallel. 

The credibility of the witness in his own case is the 
chief stumbling-block to a sound appreciation of the 
youthful Goethe. The poet’s self-analysis is marked 
alternately by extreme candour and by a baffling 
artificiality. The two main interests of his early years, 
unless we lump all his interests together and call them 
the problem of living, were love and ambition. Of 
these the latter never seems to have really taxed his 
nerves; the former on the other hand made a great and 
continuous demand on his being. Love was the deciding 
influence at all the turning-points of his career. Mere 
friendship was not unfruitful. It makes our blood run 
rather cold to read how Goethe sometimes cloaked an 
antipathy with its name, in order to secure the rewards 
of a “ formative influence”—how “ he had learned to 
attach a high value to everything that contributed to his 
own culture.” But love, which, in its waning stages, he 
thought might be beneficially transmuted into friendship, 
was the true “formative influence.” When he “made 
a holocaust of his boyish poems,” he made another of 
his youthful love-letters; and the two operations were 
concurrently repeated, metaphorically, indeed, as 
regards the latter, at many stages of his career. Each 
love affair, as each literary period, marked an advance 
of some kind on its predecessor. “ Werther” reveals 
the pangs of maturity in more ways than one. A 
“saving breach with the past” frequently untied the 
bonds of heart and intellect at once. 

“It is a very pleasant sensation when a new passion 
begins to stir in us before the old one is quite extinct.” 
In this confession we have all Goethe’s candour and all 
his artificiality. He fell in love like a lover, he loved 
like a perplexed connoisseur, and he had an uncanny 
promptitude in arriving at the moment for asking. 

Don’t we both know how it ends? 

Mr. Hume Brown pleads that allowance should be 
made for the ethics of the period. “Goethe’s heart,” 
he quotes Jung Stilling in another context, “which few 
knew, was as great as his intellect, which all knew.” 

Goethe’s “irresponsible addresses” were the fault of 
Rousseau and “the ideas then current in Germany 
regarding the relations between love and marriage.” 
“ Rousseau had opened the flood-gates of the emotions,” 
Stem had trifled with the bases of morality, and 
hyperbole had vitiated the ratio between little passions 
and great. Men knew they were being artificial, they 
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did not know how to escape, and in the meantime they 
extracted what amusement they could out of their false 
conventions. 

This is a good book. Mr. Hume Brown never sinks 
the genius in the biographical subject. In his hands it 
is safe from 

The dull catalogue of common things. 

Genius had only begun to know itself. He who in 
1775 was already the author of “ Gotz von Berlichingen,” 
“Werther,” and the “ Urfaust,” could say in 1768: “I 
am cured of the folly of thinking myself a poet.” Yet 
he could already make his confession, “ Nothing gave 
me any pleasure except what came to me of itself.” 
The story of Goethe is the story of genius treading the 
solid ground of reality, and keeping its back on the door, 
too easy to unlock, that leads into the secret chambers 
of falsehood or madness. The “ god-like insolence of 
youth,” if not equally admirable in all its manifestations, 
kept his gaze forwards, and he was able, before it was 
too late, “ to purify his soul without unnerving it.” 


Teaching Without Tears 

The Play of To-Day: Studies in Play-Structure for the 
Student and the Theatre-Goer . By ELIZABETH R. 
Hunt. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

44 THERE are play-goers and play-goers,” says the kind 
but condescending author of this platitudinous and well- 
padded book. No doubt the play-goers Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Hunt knows will like her gentle method, her un¬ 
inspired deductions. Those we have the misfortune 
to be familiar with will consider her long-drawn essays 
and her obvious lectures suitable for the young Ameri¬ 
can girl, but of no freshness or value here. 

“ This timely work is endorsed by the Drama League 
of America, and is commended to its members as one 
of the most valuable among recent publications on the 
subject and of especial interest to all students of the 
Drama. Board of Directors, 

Drama League of America.” 

Thus is worded the fatuous legend which is boldly 
writ across the forefront of Mrs. Hunt’s book. We 
regret to say it carries no weight with us; we are not 
members of a league, and we do not like the use of 
the word “ endorsed ” in such a connection. We know 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has ventured to prophesy of a 
more glorious hereafter for the American drama because 
he saw “ Bought and Paid For ”—by an Englishman, 
is it not ?—played in those States and liked, as we did, 
Mr. Craven's rendering of an incompetent clerk. But 
we cannot believe that this victorious future will be 
attained by means of Mrs. Hunt's dull educational 
work, nor do we foresee that American drama need 
be very grandiose because it is said to be going to be 
better than that which has gone before. Truly an 
advance would be welcome, but it would not exactly 
constitute a new heaven and a new earth if one may 
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judge by the last twenty years of American work in this 
direction. 

Mrs. Hunt tells us that “ the so-called Drama 
Leagues” of her country have grown in a few years to 
vast proportions. We are glad to receive this statement, 
as it is almost the only piece of news which the author 
gives us. As for the rest, it must require a great and 
simple heart to lay before a not too enthusiastic world 
her “Drama Studies,” her exposition of the exciting 
force, her views on the rise and growth of action, the 
climax, and so forth, and it must also need a somewhat 
cynic publisher to offer such a magazine of second-hand 
thoughts to the poor British public. 

But some things are admirable in Mrs. Hunt's book. 
There is the simplicity as displayed, for example, in 
her long explanation of Mr. Henry James's phrase, 
“ The successful application of any art is a delightful 
spectacle”; there is her whole-hearted earnestness, as 
when she explains, at length, the structure of the out¬ 
worn “ Lady Windermere's Fan,” or the rose-bud fresh¬ 
ness of her two long chapters dealing with “ A Doll's 
House ”—an already fairly well-known play, one 
might have thought. 

Perhaps one deals too seriously with Mrs. Hunt's 
seriousness. Some of her dicta are really delightful 
reading. We wonder if she would have written, 
“ Farce always causes thoughtless laughter, stimulating 
no speculation while the action is going on, nor after 
it comes to an end,” if she had sat through some dozen 
London productions of the class she names during the 
late season. Lucky country where such plays are sure 
of giving amusement; fortunate race of play-goers who 
may sit at Mrs. Hunt's feet and be told how to enjoy 
a dramatic performance, how to define a comedy, how 
to recognise the subtler dramatic qualities, and all this, 
and much more, without labour, without tears! If 
you are bright and fresh, and want to know the things 
about the drama which are “endorsed,” Mrs. Hunt can 
teach you. She will take your little hand in hers and 
lead you, gently but informingly, towards the pleasant 
glades, the fruitful planes, the ever-popular orchards 
of the obvious. 


Wafer Bread 

The Bread, of the Eucharist. By REGINALD MAXWELL 
Woolley, B.D. Illustrated. (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A STUDY of this exhaustive and learned treatise on the 
Bread of the Eucharist should go far to remove diffi¬ 
culty and prejudice as to any usage or custom. It is 
a curious and instructive inquiry, showing how even 
enlightened minds may enter upon greater controversy 
over practical detail than about more important 
doctrinal matters. 

The question which first agitated the Church was 
whether leavened or unleavened bread was used at the 
Institution of the Sacrament. But, according to Mr. 
Woolley, this controversy did not arise till the ninth 
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century. The point can never be satisfactorily settled, 
owing to uncertainty as to the exact date of the Last 
Supper, although there is much to be said on both sides. 
By the end of the ninth century the use of unleavened 
bread had become more or less general throughout the 
West, while the Eastern Church held to the ancient and 
customary use of leavened bread. The divergence led 
to a bitter controversy, and became one of the pretexts 
for the great schism of the eleventh century. “ In 
England,” Mr. Woolley says, “unleavened bread came 
into use doubtless at the same time as in the rest of the 
West. We may take it for granted that, if Alcuin 
(A.D. 735-804) used unleavened, the same use was 
already known and practised in England.” 

At the Reformation a compromise was adopted, 
which obtains to the present day. By this compromise, 
wafer bread was retained as the normal use, but the 
best ordinary wheaten bread was permitted to suffice. 
All investigations and the injunctions of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth prove beyond a shadow of doubt that this is the 
clear meaning and intention of the present Rubric in 
the Book of Common Prayer, viz.: “ And to take away 
all occasion of dissension and superstition ... it shall 
suffice that the Bread be such as is usual to be 
eaten. . . The use of wafer bread—except by the 
Genevan party—was prevalent in the year 1570, and 
Archbishop Parker wrote that “ the most part of the 
Queen’s subjects disliketh the common bread for the 
Sacrament.” But the Puritan and anti-Church supre¬ 
macy of the Great Rebellion period brought the use to 
an end until it was revived in the nineteenth century. 

The value of this revival may be appreciated from 
an examination of the causes which led to the original 
adoption of the use of wafer bread in the West. They 
are clearly given by Mr. Woolley. The chief reasons 
appear to have been for greater reverence and for 
greater convenience. There had long been a strong 
feeling against the clergy cutting off for use in the 
Sacrament a piece of common bread from an ordinary 
household loaf. So far back a? the year 787, the 
English Council of Chelsea forbids the bread to be 
taken “ from the stale odds and ends of the priests’ 
larder.” The Council of Toledo (693) dealt with the 
irreverence and casual conduct of the clergy. In the 
controversy between the East and West, Cardinal 
Humbert wrote an account of the irreverence of the 
Greek clergy, which Mr. Woolley says may be over¬ 
drawn, but, he significantly adds, “ from our know¬ 
ledge of the general carelessness of the clergy of all 
times, we may probably hold that it is, on the whole, 
not far from the truth.” A further irreverence to be 
avoided was the scattering of crumbs from ordinary 
bread. “ Again, about this time the process of the 
hedging of the sanctity of the Sacrament had begun.” 
The use of a special bread produced a greater idea of 
reverence in the minds of the people. But the question 
of convenience was a material factor. Unleavened 
bread will keep for a very considerable length of time. 
Hence a good supply can always be ready in the vestry. 
This is especially important when there are, as now, 
frequent, often daily, celebrations of the Eucharist in 


parish churches. The irreverent fuss of hurriedly cut¬ 
ting a slice from a crumbling loaf at the breakfast- 
table is avoided. The parish priest goes quietly to his 
church, finds everything ready to hand, without any 
nervous anxiety about details. It is well to remember 
that no doctrinal controversy attaches to the use of 
leavened or of unleavened bread, so that in this direc¬ 
tion there is no ground for prejudice or objection. In 
the Church of England, plain wafer bread is regarded 
as the legal and normal use, while the use of the best 
ordinary bread is also legally tolerated as sufficing. 
In making these remarks we should add that Mr. 
Woolley presents no case for the use of one sort of 
bread more than another. His work is simply a 
scholarly inquiry into various usages at different 
periods. In the last chapter a full account is given of 
the use of all the Eastern communities, including the 
Coptic, Abyssinian, Syrian, and Armenian Churches. 
The book is enriched with a number of excellent illus¬ 
trations of modern Eucharistic breads, loaves, and 
wafers. With the exception of the Church of England, 
the use of a specially prepared bread, stamped with 
symbols or patterns, is universal. 


Babson’s Plots! 

The Future of the Working Classes. By ROGER W. 
Babson. (Effingham Wilson, is. net.) 

THIS little book is dedicated to “ Him who shall first 
introduce Economic Education to England.” The 
author, who is an American, sets out to cure the faults 
in the English educational system, and starts with 
something more than a hint that the children of wage- 
earners are purposely not given studies which will in¬ 
crease their earning capacity: “ It cannot be definitely 
stated, but certainly it looks rather suspicious.” 

There is a parable running through the book of two 
tanks. The large tank is the capital tank, connected 
by a small pipe—channels of trade—at the bottom with 
a smaller tank, which is the labour tank. However 
much water you pour into the big tank, the proportion 
in the small tank always remains the same. Strikes 
for higher wages or shorter hours make no difference. 
It is like pouring water into the small tank; it increases 
the amount for a moment, but the money soon flows 
back to the employer through higher rent and advanced 
prices. 

The only way for the wage-earner to get level with 
the capitalist is to increase the size of his tank, and 
the only way to do this is to increase his efficiency, the 
two dimensions of which are character and judgment. 
The third proportion of the tank is height, and this is 
represented by health. This shows the scheme of the 
book, and we are gravely informed that so long as 
capital controls the “School Book Trust” and the 
“Teachers’ Employment Agency ” the working classes 
can be kept suppressed. 

In the second section the following conundrums are 
set up: “Why does Germany lead?” and “How can 
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England and France develop greater power than Ger- be judged except by his acted plays. As far as we 


many?” Personally we do not admit that “ Germany 
leads.” Her recent failure to obtain a Government 
loan of moderate dimensions shows that her financial 
position is not what a great many people thought, and 
that, whilst she has been striving to catch us up in 
Dreadnoughts, it has been done on borrowed money, 
whilst we have done it out of revenue. However, the 
American who is so anxious to teach us what to do 
has a remedy. The working classes must study the 
R.P. lines of Babson’s Plots, based on Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s law of Action and Reaction 1 R.P. stands for 
Relative Prosperity—power or growth—and Mr. Bab¬ 
son’s Institute prepares and publishes Babson’s Plots 
each week, “for the use of such bankers, merchants, and 
investors who subscribe to a certain service, samples of 
which will be sent gratis to any reader if he will state 
whether he is interested as a student, merchant, or 
investor.” 

They are supplemented by coloured maps showing 
the condition of crops, credits, and trade opportunities 
in special sections and cities of the leading countries. 
So now there will be no excuse for England lagging 
behind any longer. Let the working classes buy and 
study the R.P. lines of Babson’s Plots. 

We cannot help it, and it may be irreverent, but we 
are forcibly reminded of the following from F. 
Anstey’s 41 Voces Populi — 

Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park.—At no great dis¬ 
tance from the Demonstration an elderly faddist is 
expounding a new Philosophy which is to regenerate 
Society to a few irreverent hoys and an unconcerned 
mongrel. 

“The force that governs this world, my friends, is 
one which, for want of a more appropriate term, I 
shall venture with your permission to call Detriment. 
Two dots make a line—do they not? With the second 
dot we know the direction—but not the value. With 
the third dot-” 

First Rude Boy : Ga-rn—yer dotty yerself ! 

“Before Art, as before Law, all 

Men are equal ” 

r jirkart Hauptmann: His Life and Works , 1862-1912. 
By Karl Holl, Ph.D. With Portrait. (Gay and 
Hancock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

His title is the dictum that Hauptmann puts into the 
xouth of Spitta, a character said to be remarkably like 
of the author of 44 Vor Sonnenaufgang,” in which 
* appears. It is in this simple fashion that the writer 
--■"•old be judged. Dr. Holl, who uses this method, 
'-■Jl greatly help us in England to come to some final 

** of the writer. At present, most students of the 

# 

^tie, unless they have lived in Germany, are a little 
**ildered by Hauptmann’s various manners and the 
^irutions he has undoubtedly accepted from many 
writers. 

% course, he is a novelist as well as a playwright, 
1 zoologist above all; but still no dramatist should 

1 
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know, only three or four dramas have been produced 
here. 44 The Coming of Peace,” 44 Lonely Lives,” and 
44 The Weavers ” are known to all of us, but such few 
examples leave us in doubt of the qualities which mark 
out Dr. Gerhart Hauptmann as a great dramatist. 
Bora in and devoted to the Silesian mountains, he 
seems to us the profound arch-type of German pro¬ 
vincialism, the antithesis of the delightful man of the 
world, who is also a poet, Herr Arthur Schnitzler, with 
whom we were dealing the other day. If we do not 
consider it quite fair to contrast two famous living 
writers, we must own that the juxtaposition of the 
Austrian and German playwrights is no small aid to 
the critic and the student. Hauptmann is, no doubt, 
devoted to humanity, and loves the lowliest when he 
sees it, but his statement of the cases he desires to place 
before the world is, it seems to us, rather heavily set 
forth. He is wise and earnest to the last degree, and 
a poet of profound moods. The comic element, too, 
is well within his grasp—most fully recognised in 44 Der 
Biberpelz ” (“ The Beaver Coat ”)—but we must oyra 
that the liveliness does not seem so thrilling to us as 
it appears to be in Dr. Holl’s eyes. His humour is no 
gayer than that of his master in domestic drama, 
Henrik Ibsen; his wit is often of the same character 
as that of the self-contradictory Nietzsche. But over 
all one feels the gifts of his great intellect, wherein 
power and beauty and the comic spirit meet. There is 
pure beauty and sentiment in 44 Das Friedensfest,” as 
well as the powerful atmosphere of tragedy. But it 
is only occasionally that Hauptmann allows us relief, 
as in the simple lines— 

Wenn im Hag der Lindenbaum 
Wieder bluht, 

Huscht der alte Fruhlingstraum 
Durch mein treu GemGt! 

which we might roughly transpose into— 

Ah, when the linden tree 
Blossoms again 
Echoes of youth shall free 
Living from pain, 

lines of which every reader will doubtless be inclined 
to make a more just and far more beautiful translation 
for himself. Such flashes from the playwright’s vast 
store of knowledge and feeling greatly help to impress 
the reader of his works and those who form the audi¬ 
ence of his plays with the infinite variety of mental 
qualities which go to make up the powerful equipment 
of Gerhart Hauptmann. 

In this small volume by Professor Holl will be found 
the stored knowledge of an acute intellect which has 
pursued the subject of the monograph with avidity. 
In a few chapters he shows us the tendencies of Haupt¬ 
mann’s work, the story of his personal life, the in¬ 
fluences of the world and of other minds on that of 
the playwright, and also he gives an uncommonly clear 
idea of all Hauptmann’s social, family, and fairy 
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dramas. To have been able to show so much in such 
small a space is to have done a great service to the 
English reader as well as to the famous German writer 
whose work has only to be known to be admired. 


Theology 

God and the Universe. By G. W. DE TUNZELMAN, 
B.Sc. (S.P.C.K. 4s. net.) 

The Twelve Prophets. By Bernard Duhm, D.D. 

(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Interior Life . By the Very Rev. JOSEPH TlSSOT. 

(R. and T. Washbourne. 5s. net.) 

The Revelation of the Lamb. By the Rev. J. O. F. 
MURRAY, D.D. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. is. 6d. 
net.) 

The Meaning of Christianity. By FREDERICK SPENCER, 
M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. DE TUNZELMAN, who was one time Professor of 
Physics and Astronomy at the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, has written a most useful treatise on the 
physical cosmogony, a sort of reply to Haeckel's 
“ Riddle of the Universe/' which he describes as a 
“popular work full of fallacies," but largely 
responsible “ for the present atheistic propaganda." 
Haeckel, in his intense animosity to Theism, made an 
unscientific attack upon the foundations of physical 
science and dynamics. The author's aim is to show 
that Atheism and Agnosticism are incompatible with 
an acceptance of the established conclusions of science, 
which point to God as the Ultimate Reality, while 
Christianity is the crown and completion of rational 
Theism. As the work of an expert this book is full 
of valuable scientific illustrations, and is a well- 
reasoned contribution to Theistic philosophy. 

“ The Twelve Prophets " is a good translation and 
new version of the various poetical measures of the 
original writings, with an excellent introduction on 
Prophets, Prophecies generally, and on the Forms of 
the Oracles. A very useful feature is the adoption in 
the text of distinctive type for the additions made by 
editors, the passages considered to be the Prophets' 
own original utterances being in black letter. 

“ The Interior Life" is a book of meditation designed 
to raise the tone and level of spiritual religion, to give 
more substance and depth in place of the superficiality 
and sentimentalism which so often perverts piety. The 
author was a devout and earnest thinker. 

“ The Revelation of the Lamb" is a course of 
addresses given to clergy in retreat at Cuddesdon by 
the Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. It is a 
practical study of the adaptation of Christianity to 
modern needs. 

We had almost ceased to be startled by remarkable 
modernist presentations of theology from the pens of 
clergymen. But Mr. Spencer’s drastic treatment of 
orthodoxy is certainly a new shock. His theology, if 
we may apply the term to his metaphysical and mystic 
symbolism, is ancient as well as modern, for he borrows 
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freely from Origen. In his “revolutionary teleology 
and eschatology” he is an optimist and a universalist, 
that is to say, so far as this world is concerned, adding 
some sort of reincarnation, which seems to be his idea 
of the Resurrection, for in his philosophy, the material 
and spiritual seem much confused. His ideals are lofty, 
but his speculations are imaginative and vague. We 
are of those who prefer historic Christianity to hypo¬ 
thetical religion, as defined by Mr. Spencer in his 
opening sentence, which is as full of assurance as his 
presumptive title, the “Meaning of Christianity," viz. : 
“ Religion is activity of souls in which it is supposed that 
there is intercourse with supernatural power.” 


A Valuable Discovery 

Sacred Latin Texts. No. I: The Epistles and Apoca¬ 
lypse from the Codex Harleianus. Edited by E. 
S. Buchanan. (David Nutt. 21s. net.) 

AMONG the great enterprises of the scholarship of our 
time none can compare in importance with the attempt 
that is being made to recover the original text of the 
Bible and of the two great versions into Latin known 
as the Old-Latin and the Vulgate. The story of the 
most ancient MSS. of the New Testament has been told 
by Mr. Buchanan in his “The Records Unrolled 99 
(1911), and need not be here recapitulated, but the 
publication of this MS., one of the greatest importance 
in the study of the Old-Latin version, and the oldest 
text yet known of some part of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, is an opportunity to recall the part played in 
their preservation by our Northumbrian monasteries of 
Monk-Wearmouth and Jarrow. 

The story of the Codex Amiatinus , the finest manu¬ 
script of the Vulgate, should be familiar to readers of 
The Academy, since it was to them that the final proof 
of its identity was given by Dr. Hort; suffice it to say 
that it is now certainly known to be one of three copies 
of the Bible written at Wearmouth for Abbot Ceolfrid, 
and taken by him for a present to Rome at the end 
of his life (716). Some leaves of a second copy have 
been found since then, but a quite unexpected result 
of the identification has been to prove that the manu¬ 
script here published was also written at Wearmouth 
for the private use of a deacon there called Eushac, 
by the fact that it has been corrected to give the read¬ 
ings of the Amiatine Codex. The manuscript dates 
from the end of the seventh century, and has been 
altered by erasing the peculiar readings of the Old- 
Latin version writing in the Vulgate version, and it has 
taken two years of constant labour to decipher the 
erasures and copy them out in their place. Biblical 
students have now, thanks to Mr. Buchanan, a docu¬ 
ment of the highest value in the criticism of the text 
of the New Testament placed at their disposal. The 
subsequent history of the manuscript is fairly welt 
known. After the destruction of the monastery by 
the Danes towards the end of the eighth century, it 
was taken to France, and in the twelfth century was 
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probably the property of a monk of Clairvaux. In 
the seventeenth century it formed part of the Royal 
Library of France, and was stolen in 1707 by a rene¬ 
gade priest, who sold it to a bookseller in The Hague. 
From him it passed to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
and is now in the British. Museum. The text is 
illustrated by four collotype facsimiles, one of which, 
it seems likely, preserves to us the memory of a wall- 
painting in the monastery. The book is well and 
clearly printed. Mr. Buchanan’s introduction is of 
great value; he has limited himself in it to a strict 
statement of observed facts, his object being to put the 
scholar in possession of the grounds for forming a 
judgment, not to influence it. In this intention he has 
completely succeeded. 


Stories and Plays 

Plays. By AUCUST STRINDBERG. Vol. II. Com- 
rades. Facing Death. Pariah . Easter . Trans¬ 
lated by Edith and Warner Oland. (Frank 
Palmer. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Easter: A Play in Three Acts. And Stories. By 
August Strindberg. Translated by Velma 
Swanston HOWARD. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 

The four plays of Strindberg translated by Edith and 
Warner Oland, were written between the years 1888 
and 1901. In their endeavour to represent the author 
in as pleasing a guise as possible, the translators in 
their foreword have unnecessarily gone out of their way 
to dress him in a garb which does not seem entirely his 
own. They declare that Strindberg’s keen “observation 
and analysis of woman was not induced ... by 
unhappiness in his own married experience.” Pro¬ 
bably domestic tragedies were not responsible for 
all he wrote, but when it is remembered that 
“ Comrades ” was published in the same year as “ The 
Confession” was written, and that Bjomstjerne 
Bjomson wrote of the playwright that “a cause is for 
him only persons, bring them out, whip them,” it is 
difficult entirely to disassociate anyone intimately 
connected with Strindberg from the characters he drew 
with his pen. 

“ Comrades” is a bitter satire of the feminist move¬ 
ment. Bertha, the wife of an artist, unsexed, mannish, 
preying upon her husband’s talents, is the style of 
woman Strindberg hated—one he would exterminate at 
all and any costs. “Facing Death,” and “Pariah” are 
one-act plays. The former deals with a ruined family; 
the father sets fire to the house and takes poison in 
order that his daughters may have the insurance money. 
“Pariah” is a dialogue in which two men face each 
other and force from one another the confession that 
one is a murderer and the other a forger. The play 
between them is very fine; the cunning, the eagerness to 
seize every slip of the other, mark the dramatist who is 
master of his art. “ Easter” reveals the mysticism of 
which Strindberg was capable, and helps to put on 
record the extraordinary versatility of his mind. The 


translation of this play in the first book under review 
is much freer than that of Miss Howard. Not knowing 
Swedish it is difficult to say which is the better 
translation, but we would call Miss Edith or Mr. 
Warner Oland’s attention to the fact that “ over with ” 
is not the best way to express the finish of anything. 

The six stories are much lighter in touch than the 
plays. “ Jubal Sans Ego” is the only one which comes 
near the psychological studies so dear to the Swedish 
writer. “The Big Gravel Screen” is a merry little sketch 
of a piano accidentally dropped overboard instead of 
being landed from a steamboat. There is a great con¬ 
sternation among the fish as it drops in their midst, and 
they all in their different methods take a turn to 
produce a tune. The effect on the people who stroll at 
various times to the edge of the dock is very funny, 
and shows that Strindberg with all his other gifts also 
possessed a sense of humour. 


Shorter Reviews 

Guilbert de Pixerfcourt: Sa Vie , son Mtlodrame , sa 
Technique et son Influence. By WILLIE G. 
Hartog. (Honor6 Champion, Paris.) 

T HE origin of the melodrama is a subject that cannot 
be without interest for the historian of popular art 
and literature. The formula of this dramatic genre,which 
still flourishes, as each autumn comes round, behind 
the porticos of Drury Lane, and steeps the old Adelphi 
in its pungent memories, appears to belong indisputably 
to the disinherited Lorrainer, Pixericourt. Two of the 
essential characters—Providence and the Comic Man— 
are particularly his. Dr. Hartog has given us a very 
complete study of a very interesting personality and of a 
very interesting aesthetic problem. He defends the 
melodrama and its inventor from the sneers of too 
enlightened critics. The melodrama is not addressed 
to the cultured classes; its essential convention, as M. 
Faguet says, is “la naivet6 du spectateur.” It is a 
great deal more human than its newest rival, the picture 
palace. Moreover, it was born at a time when it was 
a pressing and a crying need. Dr. Hartog does not seem 
to us to insist enough on the circumstances of Pixer6- 
court’s dibuts , though he evidently appreciates them. 
The Committee of Public Safety and the Revolutionary 
Tribunals had satiated the Parisian mind with horrors; 
Bar£re (Pixer&ourt’s first protector) and Napoleon 
had melodramatised public life; genuine stage villains 
had trodden the political boards before the eyes of all. 
It was not the time for the delicate manifestations of 
the highest art. Pixer6court, who took very seriously 
his mission as a moralist, prepared his plays with the 
utmost elaboration, and in the matter of stage-craft 
is to be reckoned with the masters of all time. As a 
tyrannical manager, he is an ancestor of the late Sir 
William Gilbert. 

Dr. Hartog traces the history of the word melo- 
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drama; he finds it first in an essay of Rousseau, in 
which the latter's “ Pygmalion ” is given as an instance 
of the new genre; music and text employed successively 
and not concurrently were the features of the innova¬ 
tion. The word was then used to cover all drama 
which contained music, including opera. Finally it 
was “ tout drame populaire qui cherchera k 6mouvoir 
par la violence des situations et l'exag6ration des senti¬ 
ments." It may be mentioned that in the early days 
the composer was as important as the author, and that 
his name figured equally at the head of the programme. 


The Eurhythmies of Jaques-Dalcrote . With an Intro¬ 
duction by Professor M. E. SADLER. Illustrated. 
(Constable and Co. is. net.) 

4 Eurhythmics” is a word coined to represent the 
German “ Rhythmische Gymnastik.” It is claimed for 
this system, whatever it may be, that it is “ not a mere 
refinement of dancing, nor an improved method of 
music-teaching, but a principle that must have effect 
upon every part of life." The same may be said of most 
systems of physical culture, but it is high time that a 
protest were raised against the increasing tendency of 
the present generation to mysticism, even in such 
elemental matters as the cult of the body, as exemplified 
in the system of Dalcroze. . That system, so far as one 
can gather, consists mainly of gesturing to music. But 
the present treatise is almost wholly an advertisement 
to tempt people with mystical imaginations to place 
themselves in the hands of the " Professor,” who pre¬ 
sumably does not dispense his services for'nothing. His 
pupils seem to be women and children. If the Professor 
would entice to his “college” at Hellerau some of the 
middle-aged gentlemen of Germany, and there 
“ eurhythmise” away some of. their excess of adipose 
tissue, he would be conferring an unmistakable boon 
upon that artistic but obese nation. 


National Service and National Education . By ERIC 
George. With an Introduction by Lord Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck, M.P. (P. S. King and 
Son. is. net.) 

This little pamphlet is written with two objects: (1) 
To decry Lord Roberts’ scheme of National Service; 
and (2) to substitute for it a scheme of higher trade 
education, with, incidentally, the same object as the 
veteran Field-Marshal has in view. 

Ever since the trade unions deliberately set to work 
to kill the old-fashioned apprenticeship system, the un¬ 
trained youth has increased. Machinery and modem 
conditions have made it more easy for a boy to leave 
school and at once get a moderately good wage at 
fourteen, but—and it is a very fatal but —in a blind alley 
occupation, such as a latherer at a barber's, an office boy, 
a telegraph boy, and scores of other occupations. 

The idea of the pamphlet is to imitate the reformatory 
schools, and at the age of sixteen put a boy into a 
Government institution run on similar lines, teach him a 
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trade, and drill him into a soldier in the intervals of 
work—primary education in arms. The whole plan of 
the book is not to interfere with the young man from 
eighteen to twenty-one, but to catch him much younger. 

Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck in his preface does 
not believe in the danger of invasion either by a raid or 
a larger force. He*points out that the objects of the 
Consultative Committee of Continuation Schools are to 
give our young people a technical, physical, and general 
training which shall give adaptiveness and dexterity in 
handicraft, develop their bodily powers, broaden their 
mental outlook, enlarge their sympathies, and train 
their capacity for co-operation in civic warfare. 

The author claims that his scheme is less likely to 
interfere with the commercial prosperity of the kingdom, 
as it combines all military training and educational and 
social reform, which is equally a matter of urgency if 
we are to maintain our position of pre-eminence in the 
fields of commerce and arms. 

The essay is a thoughtful one, well worthy of con¬ 
sideration. Of course it will cost a lot of money, as the 
idea is that parents should be compensated while their 
sons are not earning salaries in blind alley occupations. 
The author alleges that if half the energy and money 
spent in inveigling recruits for all branches of the 
Service were spent m remedying the reasons for the 
unpopularity of service, we should never be short of 
men. This is a large assumption and requires a fuller 
examination than we have space for here, but we 
recommend the pamphlet to all social reformers. 


Cubism . By ALBERT GLEIZES and Jean METZLANGER. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

AFTER allowing for difficulties of translation, we must 
admit that this little book puzzles us. We have not 
yet “ attained those regions in which the pro founder 
realism is insensibly transformed into a luminous 
spiritualism"; nor have we “overcome the universal 
dynamism"; we have not found that “the study of 
primordial volume will open unknown horizons " to us; 
and these things, with many more equally abstruse, are 
presumably necessary before the critic ventures to 
criticise the Cubist. When we come to the series of 
reproductions of notable pictures, our puzzlement be¬ 
comes despair. The “Landscape" and “Trees" re¬ 
present nothing on this earth that we ever saw; and if 
the Cubist retorts, in historic phrase, “ Don't you wish 
you could?" we promptly reply “No!" For if we 
perceived a landscape or trees in the slightest degree 
resembling these, we should proceed to the nearest 
police-station and give ourselves up at once. 

It is easy, of course, to poke fun at enthusiasts, and 
we hasten to admit—indeed, have already admitted— 
our ignorance and disabilities. We admit, too, that 
the artists in question may believe that the “ Port of 
Naples " is conveyed by a lot of shapeless smudges, 
and that a “ Nude " is best suggested by the appearance 
of a child's box of bricks upset in a pool of ink. If 
they are happy in that belief, it is not for us to 
complain. 
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God or Chaos . By the Rev. ROBERT KANE. (R. and 
T. Washboume. 5s. net.) 

This work is a well-arranged treatise, partly philo¬ 
sophical and partly theological, on the essence of reality 
and of being, and on the existence of God. It is at once 
dialectic, dogmatic, and didactic. Father Kane is a 
student, a thinker and a teacher. Scattered through his 
book are many shrewd observations on modern rebellion 
against religion and morality. While admitting the j 
cleverness and sincerity of some called Atheists and 
Agnostics, he would give no quarter to the avowed 
enemies of religion. “ Formerly, honest men might call 
a spade a spade, blasphemy a crime, and immorality sin. 
Now we are expected to be civil to brutes that preach 
Tree-Love,* and to beg pardon of Atheists for daring to 

disagree with them.Now a multitude of fools 

are scarcely students before they are scribblers, and the 
greater their ignorance the more gross is the insolence 
of their denial.** These passages give some idea of the 
writer's forcible style, and his clever reasoned work, 
with its good practical illustrations from life and things, 
may well be recommended to our serious students in 
colleges and elsewhere. 


Canada To-Day, 1913. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
Ltd. 2S. net.) 

THIS annual reference-book on the Dominion of 
Canada is an amazing production at the price of two 
shillings, for it gives in a pleasant literary form, with 
many hundreds of beautifully reproduced photographs, 
all the information concerning the country which the 
most exacting student or inquirer could need. Statistics 
are inevitable, but when they occur they are in such a 
form as to be interesting, and not “ dry.’* Chapters 
on fishing, hunting, shooting, sport and its seasons, 
fruit-growing, farming, foresting, the minerals, 
emigration—in fact, on all imaginable subjects that 
might be of value to intending visitors or settlers— 
follow on from the first few pages to the very end of 
the volume; and as many of the provinces are treated 
in detail, the result is a fair and complete presentation 
of the case for the country. The illustrations are lively 
and really assist the text, and we have nothing but 
praise for the energy and work which must have gone 
to the making of so fine a book. 


Manchester Boys: Sketches of Manchester Lads at 
Work and Play . By CHARLES E. B. RUSSELL, 

M.A. Second Edition. (Sherratt and Hughes, 
is. net.) 

This is a re-issue of a work written in 1905 with the i 
object of calling attention to the need for a better supply , 
of workers in connection with social service in the Mid¬ 
lands and North of England. The author knows the 
subject thoroughly and familiarly, and writes accord¬ 
ingly. His praise of the good work done on training- 


ships is welcome. It has been but lately recognised in the 
South that this opportunity of doing good both to boys 
and to the country at large had been neglected, but now 
the movement has started on business lines, and cannot 
work otherwise than for communal good. 

One chapter on the employment of boy cripples 
strikes us as being remarkably practical—viz., their 
employment in passenger lifts—and we recommend this 
suggestion to those who have the opportunity of pro¬ 
moting it. Other ideas of the author have been started 
or more fully developed since the work was originally 
written. 


Lucerne; Chamonix . Pictured and described by G. 

Flemwell. (Blackie and Son. 2s. each net.) 

THESE two little volumes, simply written and illus¬ 
trated by pictures which are occasionally rather too 
vivid in colouring, will bring back many pleasant 
memories to those who have visited the popular parts 
of Switzerland and the corner of France claiming a 
portion of the Alpine scenery for its own. Due pro¬ 
minence is given to the name of Ruskin in connection 
with Chamonix, and certain splendours of the flora 
of the district are well described. The history of the 
conquering of Mont Blanc forms a very interesting 
section. 

As regards Lucerne, it is the fashion nowadays to 
speak of it with a curl of the lip as “ tourist-ridden ** 
—an absurd enough fashion, for there are villages 
within reach of a short steamer trip, and walks among 
the milder mountains, where not a soul will be seen 
save peasants who speak curious German and stijl more 
curious French : the walk from Buochs, for instance, 
to Stanstaad. And, after all, may not the German 
and English, good-man, wife, and family, see the 
lovely corners of the earth without being sneered at as 
“tourists**? Not much that is original or startling 
can be said now of Lucerne and the district, but Mr. 
Flemwell has brought out the main points of interest 
without suggesting the guide-book, and intending 
visitors should find some useful hints as well as enjoy¬ 
able heading in this neat volume. 


Fiction 

XJnpath'd Waters. By FRANK HARRIS. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

OME of the stories and sketches in this 
volume are extraordinarily clever. The 
longest story, “An English • Saint,** dealing 
with a young man who, being almost impossibly 
brainless and characterless, is coached by a 
clever woman into a ghastly parody of saintliness, is 
unfortunately the least true and the least attractive in 
the book. Mr. Harris gives us an Oxford that suggests 
the vagaries of Cubist art, but he has managed to 
introduce two very living figures, the designing lady and 
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a stolid, arrogant Head of a House. He is happier 
when he gets his hero to London and the stage-door. 
The other stories deal mainly with idealists who find this 
world both “harsh and strange,” and with the paradoxes 
of ancient and modern Jewry. “ Mr. Jacob’s Philosophy” 
is wonderfully shrewd and succinct in regard to this 
latter subject. To the question: “How the Jews make 
all the money?” he replies, “ De Jews don’t make 
money; dey get it,” and, when pressed for an 
explanation, he tells his interlocutor that the Jew only 
deals in the thing “ dat haf no settled value, except de 
desire of de customer.” The “ Miracle of the Stigmata” 
is another tremendously clever story, but it contains a 
misreading of elementary Christianity that would remind 
us, if we had not already been reminded by the title of 
the story, of the traditional emasculation of St. Francis. 
The characters portrayed by Mr. Harris are generally 
troubled by disttessing physical symptoms when they 
meet a good-looking person of the opposite sex. They 
“catch their breath,” their “ mouths are parched,” they 
w feel as if they must choke.” Perhaps they are wiser 
than they seem; blushing is an irritating, commonplace, 
and conspicuous alternative. The volume should un¬ 
doubtedly be widely read and enjoyed. 


Temporary Insanity . By EMILY GWYNNE Lewis. 

(Murray and Evenden. 6s.) 

“Temporary Insanity” is a curious novel—a feminine 
case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. We cannot follow 
the authoress all the way in her theories. She says: 
“Any action of a person whose brain is not in its 
normal condition cannot constitute a crime, nor can the 
person be accounted responsible for his actions, therefore 
the punishment of such actions is the real crime.” And 
again: “ Murder is classed as the most atrocious of 
crimes. It is doubtful whether those who kill their 
fellows are in any way more responsible for the deed 
than those who take their own lives.” 

This, it must be said, is written by the heroine who 
cuts her husband’s throat because he got drunk and tried 
to kiss her. The changes in her temperament, #aided 
by a bicycle accident, are rapid and startling. In our 
opinion the man who became the second husband of the 
lady was the cause of all the trouble. We leave the 
readers of the story to judge for themselves. 


The Drummer of the Dawn . By RAYMOND PATON. 

(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

ALTHOUGH “The Drummer of the Dawn” is a little 
unequal and crude in construction in one or two 
situations, it has a great human charm. The story 
opens with the doings of two Bohemians: one Reginald 
Chambers, an actor; the other Mr. Robert Aping-Ayres, 
a dramatic critic whose weakness is drink. There 
enters into the life of Roberto a preternaturally clever 
and yet very human child, Philip Gray, who is 
christened by Roberto “ Tinwhumpinny,” which means 
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in some remote part of the world a beater of a drum. 
The sudden death by fire of Philip’s mother, sister, 
and aunt, with whom he lived, throws the child quite 
unaccountably on the world, and Martha, his nurse, 
as the last resource, takes him from starvation to our 
friend Roberto, who makes himself responsible for his 
future. Their struggles for even the necessities of life 
form quite an interesting part of the story until the 
influence of the boy makes itself felt, and Roberto 
starts a new life from the ashes of his own old one, 
and prospects grow brighter for both of them. A so¬ 
journ in Morocco brings the story to the end, which is 
a sad one, but full of lessons. 

There are one or two minor mistakes in the text. 
Bougainvillia is wrongly spelt, and surely the Scripture 
knowledge of the author is at fault when it is stated 
that Naaman the Syrian and Bathsheba are the only 
persons mentioned in the Bible as taking baths. John 
the Baptist certainly did, also the poor man at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Ethiopian official, and others. 

However, let this pass, and let us thank the writer 
for the good book he has written, which we hope will 
be followed by many others. Pure boyhood and its 
stimulating effect on what looked like a wasted life 
cannot but be good—tragic though its ending—and 
evidently such a memory is the foundation on which 
the story is laid. 


The Cockatoo: A Novel of Public School Life . By 
Max RlTTENBERG. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s.) 

NOT expecting a school story at this season of the year, 
it is all the more refreshing to happen upon one. Tod 
is a young gentleman from New South Wales, whose 
father, a self-made man, wishes to place him in “ the 
swellest house” in Whiterock, an English public school. 
The second chapter, headed “A New World to Con¬ 
quer,” gives a good idea of what the young Colonial 
will have to overcome, and his nick-name, “ The Cocka¬ 
too,” the manner in which he sets out to “teach” the 
English boys a thing or two. The story is very demo¬ 
cratic in character; throughout his school career Tod 
is always “up against” Macey, a young aristocrat. 
“ Smash that tacit idea of superiority based on right of 
birth. Haul the standard of do over the standard of 
am ,” and much more in a similar strain, writes Mr. 
Rittenberg. But when “am” and “do” are united, as is 
so often the case, the author does not tell us what will 
become of the energetic democrat. In his book Macey, 
of course, is vanquished, and Tod is triumphant after 
very many hard and distasteful hills to climb. 

As Mr. Rittenberg claims for his book that “its spirit 
is the spirit of not one but of many English public 
schools—possibly of most”—surely his slighting refer¬ 
ence to the headmaster is not quite accurate. It is not 
by having “a stock smile . . . lavished on all parents 
alike” and by “buying every important book issued,” 
whether there was time to read it or not, in order to be 
“surrounded by the very latest modem thought” that 
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the headmasters of English schools have stood out as 
some of the most honourable and prominent men of 
their time. Schoolboys, however, are quick to form 
their own opinions, and if they have not been fortunate 
enough to get hold of the stories of Talbot Baines 
Reed, or “Eric” or “St. Winifred's," which delighted 
our own youth, they doubtless will enjoy “The Cocka¬ 
too' * when they have strolled over “a quadrangle of 
grass . . . meticulously shaven—quadrisected by 
smooth paths,” and come into view of the whole 
building “ so skilfully architected.” 


Napoleon Boswell . By HERBERT MALLESON. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 

NAPOLEON, or “Poley," is introduced here as a squal¬ 
ling infant less than a fortnight old, and the series of 
ten stories which the book contains traces him through 
youth and adolescence to within measurable distance of 
marriage with Gent ilia Stanley, who plays witch to his 
imp throughout his early years. They are gypsy chil¬ 
dren, these two, of the true Romany breed beloved by 
Borrow, untamable, owning strange virtues and vices 
by comparison with those of house-dwelling folk, and, 
unfortunately, fast being driven from the roads in these 
days of telephonic communication between provincial 
police stations. 

Lacking a moral sense in some directions, these gypsy 
folk still have qualities that render them lovable— 
occasionally even admirable. From earliest times their 
hands have been against every man save the men of 
their own kind, and lying and craft are in their eyes 
justified by necessity, where dealings with strangers— 
and especially with policemen—are concerned. Their 
qualities are largely Spartan, and in this series of 
glimpses into the life of young “Poley" Boswell and his 
parents and friends we are given sight of the true gypsy 
type. The stories could only have been written by one 
intimate with Romany character and habits. 

There is a rich fund of humour in the book, for its 
author has an eye for incident of every kind; there is 
also a fine note of tragedy in the last story, which tells 
of the great renunciation of Ophelia Deighton, the ugly 
girl. Hut all ten stories make excellent reading, and the 
quality of the book is such as to evoke a hope that the 
author will yet give us more of these sketches of gypsy 
life. 


The Secret of Sarm . By HUGH MONEY-COUTTS and 
W. R. Macdonald. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 

William Henry Cartwright, a great man in his own 
estimation, a lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, owner of the yacht Wayfarer , electrical 
engineer by profession, and the architect of many 
castles in the air, tells the tale of his cruise as. a 
R.N.V.R officer, a German plot to fortify one of our 
own islands, interwoven with a love story which ends 
as it should do—quite readable, especially to one fond 
of the sea. 


Music 

F OUR hundred and more years after the tragedy of 
Novgorod, the comfortable, secure, snug citizens 
of London can almost forgive Ivan the Fourth that 
hicmatomania which has given him his dread celebrity. 
For had he been always a blameless, just prince, had 
he done no more than match our Queen Elizabeth 
—whom he wished to marry—in ferocity, he might 
not have survived to become the hero of an opera, and 
we should never have seen M. Chaliapine in the tremen¬ 
dous glory of this impersonation. Lovers of what is 
morbid in history have sought the blood-curdling 
descriptions of Ivan's cruelties in Jerome Horsey’s 
curious pages. They have compared his actions with 
those of Ibrahim ibn Ahmed and Ezzelino, but it may 
be that the investigation has proved too horrible, and 
they have turned away from the sickening story. 
Psychologists, however, cannot afford to close their ears 
to the shrieks of Ivan's victims, for this Prince of 
Moscow's career and character form a study too curious 
to be neglected. The unexampled wickedness of his 
training when a boy; the influences which turned the 
young monster during a period of thirteen years into a 
wise, dignified, benevolent, liberal monarch, and those 
which, after his wife's death, let loose the devil in him 
and led to those deeds which earned him the name of 
Terrible; the presence in his complex nature of tender¬ 
ness, and a religious feeling which was not the religion 
of Louis XI—here is material for doctors of souls to 
ponder over. 

Here, also, is a character for a Shakespeare 
to present on the stage, and we need not wonder 
that young M. Rimsky-Korsakoff saw in it an oppor¬ 
tunity for an operatic masterpiece. Taking a drama 
by the poet Mei as a foundation, he shows us why 
Ivan did not doom the old republican city of Pskoff 
to the same destruction as its unhappy sister Novgorod. 
Olga, a maiden of Pskoff, the supposed daughter of 
Prince Tokmakoff, is in reality Ivan's own daughter 
by one Vera, whom he had passionately loved and soon 
lost. It is she who offers wine to the terrible Tsar 
when, like Saul, he comes, breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter, to the trembling inhabitants of Pskoff. 
The father's heart in him proves stronger than the 
tyrant's. Olga and her lover, young Toucha, the hope 
of the city's patriots, are killed in a sudden night up¬ 
rising. The Tsar's grief over the death of the child 
who had touched the nobler chords of his heart is over¬ 
whelming. But Pskoff is spared. 

The story is poetic and beautiful; we wish it were 
not imaginary. Historians seem to attribute the sal¬ 
vation of Pskoff to a less romantic episode—namely, 
to the superstitious fears of Ivan, consequent on the 
threats of a “yurodivy," a “ fowll creature, impostur 
or magicion," in the words of Horsey, who offered Ivan 
a piece of raw flesh. “ I am a Christian, and eat no 
flesh during a fast," cried the Tsar, as Mr. Ralston 
tells us. "But thou doest worse," replied the idiot; 
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“ thou dost eat the flesh of men”; and he menaced the 
terrible one with dire calamities. In any case, the 
purer feelings supposed to be awakened by the memory 
of his dead love were not lasting in the case of Ivan; 
that noble grief which we saw on the stage at Drury 
Lane did but turn next year into renewed lust of blood 
and delight in the committal of unspeakable enormities. 

It is our primary function to write of the music, but 
we feel unable to begin that task until we have spoken 
of M. Chaliapine's Ivan. In doing this we must try 
to be rational and composed, to remember that there 
were great men before Agamemnon, and that it is a 
peculiarly British failing, in presence of anything 
extraordinary, to cry at once, “ Was there ever any¬ 
thing like it in the world ?” But if we do not succeed 
in our effort after restraint, we shall, at any rate, fail 
in good company. Were we to set down the names of 
all those, eminent as critics of art, who affirmed to 
us, after the first performance of "Ivan,” and cared 
not to measure their language, that M. Chaliapine 
had transcended everything of which they had sup¬ 
posed the actor's art capable, we should fill the columns 
of The Academy with a remarkable list indeed of 
scholars, painters, actors, authors, wits, brilliant women 
and sober men. When Ivan rides to the front of the 
stage, we think we see the incarnation in flesh of all 
the tyrants whose names are written in history. At the 
beginning of the scene of the offerings of bread and 
salt, we actually tremble at the power and fury of the 
implacable Tsar who " has an angel on the right and 
on the left a demon.” We see that the man is mad, 
yet not wholly mad. We note the effect on him of 
Olga's innocent face which recalls his dead love. When 
he has muttered his " Requiescat in Pace” for "that 
pure and faithful spirit,” and declared his will to 
renounce all bloodshed, we know that the rugged old 
monster has conquered us. We are for him, not against 
him. Horrible may have been his crimes, but the power 
of the something human that is still in his heart has 
prevailed. 

During the anguished communing with his better self 
in the solitude of the tent, the wretched man still 
further gains our sympathy. The tiger outburst when 
he hears of Olga's capture only makes us cry " Bravo!” 
and the tenderness of his manner with Olga, which is 
still the tenderness of some untamed wild beast, cul¬ 
minating in the complete surrender of pride to the 
softening influence of love, regret for the sins of the 
past, and passionate sorrow for present bereavement— 
all this is so made real to us by M. Chaliapine that 
we leave the theatre actually grieving for the man 
whose name is rightly one of the most infamous in 
history. It is not strange, then, that to the actor whose 
genius has enabled him so to visualise for us a character 
of such awful complexity and enormity we should raise 
a paean. We had supposed that his Boris must show 
the limits of an actor's power, but we confess that in 
the more difficult and fearful part of Ivan, M. Chalia¬ 
pine reaches a still greater height. After unnumbered 
recalls, he, by a happy inspiration of genius, appeared 
before the curtain with his head freed from the " make¬ 


up ” of Ivan. In his cassock of royal purple, and his 
cross, he looked like some animated intelligent High 
Church curate. The transition was amazing. Was it 
possible that this man, a moment before, had been 
that terrible Ivan? Surely our eyes are deceiving us. 
But no; Ivan, who had been more real to us than our 
friend in the next stall, was only an actor, but, in 
truth, the greatest actor we have ever seen. 

In considering what impression was made by the 
music, we must not lose sight of the fact that M. 
Chaliapine claimed so great a share of our attention 
that we forgot to listen very critically. We have little 
doubt that the music is fine enough to earn high praise 
and to give delight apart from the influence of the 
great acting part. The overture was sufficient to show 
the first-rate accomplishment of M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
but the opening scenes and the love-making of Olga 
and Toucha reached no unusual level. Here was not 
evident Moussorgsky's power of touching an ordinary 
conventional operatic incident with a markedly personal 
note. But from the moment that the opera became 
exclusively Russian, with the chorus as the protagonist, 
the music became personal, illustrative in the best sense, 
truly expressive. We are never again allowed to think 
that we are anywhere but in Russia. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's genius is less than that of Moussorgsky, 
but his knowledge of musical effect is greater from the 
technical point of view, and there can hardly be a 
page of his score which does not give evidence of a 
master mind and hand. In declamatory science he is 
certainly a master. 

Even though the speech of Ivan should not be uttered 
by so rare a vocalist as M. Chaliapine, one would 
probably find the musical phrase to be exactly appro¬ 
priate. At the supreme moment, when Ivan yields to 
the softening influence, the music, in its union of 
passionate fervour with a very right reticence, seems as 
inevitable as any of the utterances of Moussorgsky 
himself. Perhaps we had regarded M. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff as not more than a composer of great talent, 
of remarkable cleverness. His " Ivan ” teaches that he 
is more than that. He can rise to the height of a noble 
situation, and he can express through scene after scene 
the feelings of divers characters. You recognise in 
him the trained and gifted musician, but you recognise, 
also, the power of expression which would have made 
its effect even if the artistic workmanship had been 
less finished. M. Rimsky-Korsakoff never could have 
needed an " editor,” but, had his work been rough and 
ragged, the strength of its inspiration, as in the case 
of Moussorgsky, would have made it worth preserving 
and presenting. Again a tribute of praise must be 
given to the whole company for the general excellence 
of the performance; to M. Emile Cooper for his 
masterly conducting; to Mme. Brian for her beautiful 
singing and graceful playing of Olga; to Mme. 
Petrenko, first of nurses; to M. Damaer for his spirited 
declamation as Toucha; and the MM. Andreev for their 
life-like rendering of the two Boyars. 

In making the first announcement of his appearance 
as an entrepreneur, Sir Joseph Beecham said: "I am 
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sure that the opening night will yield to the music- 
loving public an artistic sensation such as it has not 
enjoyed for many years.” Never have words been 
more amply justified. But we should have been the 
poorer had Moussorgsky’s works been the only operas 
given us. Ivan the Terrible ” has yielded us another 
sensation, the like of which we can hardly hope to 
experience again. 


The Theatre 

“The March Hare” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre 

"Y^TE have an especial tenderness for the amateur 

▼ ▼ of the arts; he is generally so delightfully old- 
fashioned, so free from second thoughts, quite 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic. Miss Mary Forbes 
who has begun a season with the “ The March Hare,” 
is, no doubt, far from being an amateur, just as her 
company consists of many well-known professional 
people, but with the help of the playwright and the 
cunning of the actors, "she is enabled to produce the 
atmosphere of the amateur at the Ambassadors 
Theatre. We obtained the impression that Mr. Harold 
Smith s farce would have greatly delighted simple- 
hearted children about twenty years ago. We can 
imagine the rich uncle, who is taken to be mad, being 
played by a favourite elder cousin, made up to look 
quite old, just like Mr. Spencer Trevor. We can see 
such girls as were the friends of our youth play the 
naughty young lady, Kate Tiverton, very much in the 
same staccato, but often convincing, manner of Miss 
Mary Forbes, and one seems to remember the Lucy 
Tiverton of Miss Edie Graham on the stage at the 
back of the village schoolroom. Memories of old 
forgotten farces crowd upon us as we see the work of 
Mr. Smith who, by the way, is considered pretty smart 
and up to date in some other affairs, we believe. But 
here he is content to ring out the new, ring in the old, 
and no doubt there are plenty of people who will 
heartily enjoy the antique, almost classic, fun which he 
provides so freely. 

The great point of the play is an ingenious letter. All 
those characters who should do so read the third 
page of this letter in place of the second, and thus the 
rich uncle is mistaken for a March hare and the “locum” 
is accepted as an accomplished, if rather purposeless, 
poisoner. But everything is without point, except that, 
like the farces of the period of the late Mr. Toole, 
situations are produced which are comic in the most 
conventional sense. And yet it is all very merry and 
queer. The mild plot is not worth writing about, but 
we fancy that the reader might do worse than visit the 
play. It should delight the simple and the sophisticated 
—for different reasons, and it is rushed through at such a 
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charming pace that it should give pleasure on account 
of its swiftness and gaiety. 

As the passionate overgrown school girl. Miss Forbes 
showed much genuine feeling, especially when she 
smashed all the china and glass in the breakfast-room 
and managed to make the rest of the characters believe 
that it was the mad act of the uncle—the rich uncle who 
had suggested several times that she should be whipped. 
This uncle, Mr. Spencer Trevor, was extremely like the 
hot-tempered old gentleman he has shown us in a good 
many other plays, and formed an excellent companion 
picture to his angry and hot-headed niece, Kate. 
Together they were amusing, as were the butler of Mr. 
Turnbull and some of the other characters, but the 
extreme old age of the comic situations frightened us a 
little. 


“Iole,” a Tragedy in One Act 

It has been explained to the world by the author 
of “ Iole” that Mr. Stephen Phillips* work has of late 
been quite good enough for the critics who are not, we 
gather, considered by him to be very brilliant fellows. 
Unfortunately we often share their dullness. But the 
present tragedy, which was performed two or three 
times at “ Cosmopolis,” in Holborn, gives us back the 
fluent and splendid diction, the verbal grandeur, 
associated in our minds with Mr. Phillips’ earlier work 
and enables us to enjoy a play which is not precisely 
dramatic. 

Pelias, Mr. Stanners, is a hero of Corinth, who has 
gone forth to fight the Spartan hordes. He is to be 
given victory by the gods, and on his return to his city 
he is to slay the first living thing that greets him. 
Laomedon, Mr. E. Ion Swinley, loves and is beloved 
by this hero’s only and motherless daughter, Iole, Miss 
Efga Myers. They are happy in their love, and in the 
news of the victory won by Pelias. At this moment the 
hero returns, and we need hardly say that Iole is the 
first to meet him, although, as she is merely “before 
his house,” one might have thought that others, in whom 
we are not interested, might have met him earlier on 
his return to Corinth. But those things that the gods 
and the playwright will, they shall be. In any case 
the situation is soon explained, and the sorrows of 
Pelias, the father, Laomedon, the handsome lover, and 
Iole, the fluent daughter, are expressed at some length 
and often in lines of great beauty. The lover would” 
protect his love; the father would spare his doubly dear 
child, but Iole has faith in her gods and proves, in very 
impressive phrases, to both the men that Pelias must 
sacrifice her life. When she passes from the scene for 
the purposes of her death, what remains but for 
Laomedon to shroud his face, and turning towards a. 
priestess of his cult, stab into his own heart and expire. 

The very simplicity of the story is highly effective, 
and as we have said, it is often told with tenderness 
and beauty, and with gorgeous phraseology, 
occasionally doubtful in meaning, but none the less, 
pleasant to the lust of the ear. As Iole, Miss Efga 
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Myers made a tragic and inspiring heroine. It is true 
that there are certain letters of the alphabet which she 
does not pronounce, but she is earnest, handsome, and 
engaging in a thousand ways, so that such a merely 
technical defect is of no importance. Mr. Swinley 
played Laomedon with passion and romance. He 
looked like a young hero of Corinth, and thrilled the 
crowded audience with the charm of his voice. The 
author is also the producer, and should be complimented 
on his reticence in the affairs of stage decoration and 
the movements of his characters. 

It would be interesting to see “ Iole” on a larger 
stage than that of “ Cosmopolis,” but we feel sure that 
the so-called one-act melodrama, “Victims/* by Mr. 
Basil James and Mr. Walter Peacock, which followed 
the tragedy, is excellently suited to its environment. 
“Cosmopolis,” as the reader knows, is snail and in¬ 
timate, and the rose-white charm of amateur theatricality 
hangs about it like music round a shells authors 
tell us of “He/* Mr. George Owen, and “She, r Miss 
Efga Myers. “ He ” proposes to place a bomb undei a 
Grand Duke, and “ She” has lured him—with the 
infernal machine—to her rooms which are curiously 
situated at the top of an empty block of flats. After 
some little trouble she is allowed to set the clock of 
the machine at 10.30. But when she has explained to 
her visitor that she is a hated police spy, and that she 
will give him up, and that he will be frightfully knouted 
or something of that sort, it is discovered that she has 
inverted the face of the dial and set the hands to 9.30. 
It is almost that now. For some reason the door is 
supposed to be locked, and the key thrown out of the 
window. The moment arrives for the explosion—and 
passes. As in a certain part of the “Yellow Jacket,” 
“nothing happens ” except that the authors become 
tired of their not unskilful little idea, and change from 
melodrama into a sort of chat with the audience, in 
which they point out that we are the “ Victims 99 of 
their humour. It is a curious idea, this thrusting 
aside the masks of the actors, but it is not very well 
carried out, although it is amusing enough at places 
like the Little Theatre and “ Cosmopolis,” where we 
should like all to be friendly and appreciative and jolly. 
Miss Myers was even better as the cosmopolitan 
beautiful lady who seemed to be a spy than as Iole; 
her curious accent suited this style of enchantress 
perfectly. We hope we may soon see her in an 
important part. EGAN Mew. 


Irish Players at the Court Theatre 

FOR their closing week’s programme the Irish Players 
revived “ The Building Fund/* by Mr. William Boyle; 
“ The Well of the Saints/* by John Synge; and intro¬ 
duced a new play by Rabindranath Tagore, called 
“The Post Office.” The chief interest naturally 
centred in the last of these, both by reason of its first 
production in London and because Rabindranath 
Tagore has lately become the centre of much attention. 


It was a puzzling performance. Had not Mr. Tagore 
already won his rank, the play would certainly never 
•have been done. That, to be sure, is nothing, either 
one way or the other; but it explains why a production 
was decided on of a piece that seemed to have very 
little urgency behind it. The two conversations swing 
round about Amal, who is Madhav’s adopted child. 
The first scene shows us Madhav in conversation with 
the doctor outside the former’s house, and we learn 
that Amal is so ill that her life is despaired of, while 
she is forbidden to leave the house. Amal herself 
thereupon comes and sits upon the window, and while 
such persons as the Dairyman, the Watchman, the 
Headman, and the Flower Girl pass by the house she 
holds each in conversation upon the trades they ply. 
Each conversation is slight, and it is a little difficult 
to conceive exactly where the virtue transpires that 
each passer-by seems to feel. But the recurrence of the 
Post Office across the road, from which letters from the 
king are sent throughout the village, make us aware 
that this is a clue we are to remember. 

The second scene shows us the inside of the cottage 
at night. The Fakir enters, and tells Amal of the 
isiind of parrots that he has been visiting that day. 
Ma&iav is mystified at all this strange talk, and in 
that dtft hint we know that we are not the only people 
who are puzzled, and that, therefore, there is something 
unusual forward. It is clear, of course, that Amal i: 
to die; and vdien the Fakir tells him that the Kinj 
that very night is to send him a special letter from th« 
Post Office by a special messenger we gather what \ 
meant. But when the Headman enters with the tale 
and when the King's Herald and the King’s Physicia 
enter in fulfilment of the tale, then it is not easy t 
see precisely what Mr- Tagore means. For allegor 
loses its strength when it is encompassed about wit 
circumstance. The coming of the King’s letter is tV 
coming of death, and the whole of the seeming] 
vagrant conversation of the second scene is occupie 
with that end in view. But what relation the fir 
scene has to the second, what we are to be left wi 
at the close, what the significance °f the conversatio 
is—these are all questions that baffle. The whole id 
is as though it were at a great ^distance, and Mr. Tagc 
fails to bring it near by a mastery of his medium. T 
players themselves suffered, it seemed, by the Strang 
ness of the scene and their Eastern attire, for at fi 
they could hardly be heard. they held the pi 

together wonderfully well, and w^th Mr. Lennox Rob 
son, who invented two beautiful scenes, deserved H: 
praise. t 

The playing and production, indeed, were interest 
because of the contrast they provided with the ot 
plays of the repertory. Tlp e acting, for insta»r 
seemed suddenly to recover thje magical simplicity 1 
used at first to characterise itj, hut which in the re< 
tide of success has become/ spoiled by artifice ; 
intention without being replaced by skilled art. 
setting, too, sprang back Up beauty, while yet t> 
perfectly, even courageously simple. This was x 
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worthy; for the cottage “ set * ' brought over this time, 
with its glaring and hideous blue walls, was so vulgar 
and ugly as in itself to induce ugly dialogue. Nor 
can accuracy be claimed for it. It may be claimed 
that some of the cottages in the West are only 
picturesque by a false conception, since nothing that 
entails unnecessary suffering or poverty can be beauti¬ 
ful. But no one will deny that they are picturesque. 
They certainly are not crude. And since it is the 
business of drama to display life at its highest 
moments, that sense of the picturesque may un¬ 
obtrusively be turned to a beautiful setting. The 
dialogue would at once be affected, and the temper of 
the plays would follow. In drama, as in life, nothing 
that is not beautiful - -or, at least, with an intention of 
beauty—has any justification. It is a condition of 
spiritual uprightness to denounce the thing that is ugly, 
in drama or out of it. And some of us who had high 
hopes in the Abbey Theatre have been depressed at 
seeing crude scenes, from an existence that assuredly is 
not life, put into crude plays in a crude setting. The 
abomination of desolation, spiritual desolation, that 
may be seen in some of the great cities of England 
has happily not afflicted even the poorest districts in 
Ireland, as some of us who know Ireland in our degree 
are glad to know; but one would not gather so much 
from some of the plays that have lately been seen at 
the Court Theatre. It is a pity. With the passing of 
the simplicity in the acting, the general tendency is not 
such as would cause an intense faith for the future. 

In “ 1 he Post Office, ' * puzzling though it was, the 
intention of beauty was patent, with the result that the 
mind went half-way to receive it. In " The Well of 
the Saints,'* brackish and bitter though its humour 
may be, beauty is yet seen shining through the fronds 
of bitterness like a sun; and one lives with the memory 
of the two beggars with the smell of the earth about 

them, with the picture before them of a beautiful old 

* 

age, and with the general sense of the wind that in¬ 
disputably blows through the play healthfully in the 
main. And the setting for both plays was in just 
temper with the moods they displayed, with the result 
that our closing memory of this year’s visit helped us 
to expect again good for the future. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, during his recent visit to the 
United States, has been giving addresses at the univer¬ 
sities and to various societies in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, and other cities on the teaching of sex hygiene. 
He has now embodied his views on this matter in a new 
volume, which Messrs. Chatto and Windus are prepar¬ 
ing, entitled “A Plea for the Younger Generation/' 
The Abbh Ernest Dimnet is writing for Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus a book on Modern France, which will be 
the first attempt not only in English, but in any lan¬ 
guage, to describe analytically the changes in the 
French spirit and attitude visible in the last seven or 
eight years. 


Sound and Sense * 

By Professor Herbert Strong 

T HERE may be many good arguments against the 
establishment of a body answering to the 
Academy founded for the benefit of French letters 
by Richelieu, and the English-speaking nations of the 
world have agreed that they can dispense with such an 
institution. There would be, however, scope for the 
activities of some duly constituted council of literary 
men, who should have authority to define and to main¬ 
tain a standard of pronunciation to be regarded as 
normal and correct by all the English-speaking peoples 
of the world. There is no such authority existent at 
present. 

If the foreigner is desirous of acquiring a correct 
English pronunciation, his first question is likely to 
be: 11 What is the proper pronunciation of English as 
accepted by the best authorities?" If he is a German, 
he will think of the German of the stage (Biihnen- 
Deutsch) as the standard of his own language, and 
will remember that this stage-language is the result of 
much careful discussion among stage-managers coming 
from all parts of the German-speaking people in 
Europe. This “ Biihnen-Deutsch," then, is practically 
the greatest common denominator of the infinite number 
of natural and artificial dialects spoken by Germans 
of various nationalities, and the rare English speaker 
who wishes to hear the best German is at once recom¬ 
mended to listen attentively to what he hears in the 
best German theatres. If our Englishman wishes to 
hear the best French, he is recommended to attend the 
Comidie Frangaise , and to abide by any decisions of 
the Acadimie Frangaise as set forth in their dictionary. 

In England the inquiring foreigner will probably be 
informed that all well-educated people are supposed 
to speak alike, and that he will do well to conform to 
the pronunciation, let us say, of the upper circles of 
London society. Should he have had the luck to 
discover and to find entry into such society, and to 
master the pronunciation of its members, he will learn 
that what he has been told is correct does not appear 
as such in other parts of the country. The pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Scotch Bar differs materially from that of 
the English Bar, and that of the Scottish clergy from 
that of the Anglicans. Moreover, Australians, 
Canadians, South Africans, all have a distinctive pro¬ 
nunciation of their own, and Americans possess this 
in a yet higher degree. In spite of all these dialectical 
differences, however, and in spite of the passion for 
liberty and progress common to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
it cannot be denied that all educated English-speaking 
people have the wish to speak what they consider “ good 
English," which they would probably define as English 
which should not by any peculiarity of diction or of 
pronunciation betray any note of provincialism. In 

• A Tract on the Present State of English Pro - 
nunciation. By Robert BRIDGES. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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certain circles of Boston society you may hear English 
which you at once recognise as more classical than that 
which you are accustomed to hear in London. 

We have, then, to recognise on the one hand, on the 
part of the well-educated, a wish to keep the pronuncia¬ 
tion of their language pure and undefiled; on the other 
hand, we have to notice that the process of what philo¬ 
logists rather pompously designate “ phonetic decay,” 
but which may more properly be called the operation 
of laziness and hurry, is making great and unwelcome 
progress. It is, of course, a truism that language is 
always changing, but it is possible that these changes 
may occur too suddenly, and that, when they do occur, 
they may tend rather to the degradation than to the 
ennoblement of a language. The fear at the present 
time is that the present state of English pronunciation 
is critical, and that the conversational speech of 
Southern England is adopting a degraded form. 

This is the thesis laid down by Mr. Robert Bridges 
in his " Tract.” He lays stress on the fact that a 
great number of our unaccented vowels, which have for 
centuries been losing their distinctions, are coming now 
perilously near to being pronounced all alike— i.e . 9 with 
the sound of the second syllable of the word danger , 
wherein neither the e nor the r is sounded, but in their 
place a sort of indeterminate vowel, pronounced some¬ 
thing like er . This—and there are many other in¬ 
stances of degradation not noticed by Mr. Bridges— 
is actually described by certain authorities as the “ pro¬ 
nunciation used in careful conversation, and is that 
recommended for the use of foreigners.” The late 
Professor Sweet published a volume of English 
phonetically written for the use of foreigners, in which 
it was laid down that sure is pronounced as shaw; and, 
generally speaking, the Cockney pronunciation was 
adopted as the norm for those who would master 
English “ as she should be spoke.” Mr. Bridges* 
object is to show that what he calls “ the new Phonetic** 
tends to stereotype the degraded conversational forms, 
thereby effecting a break between our modem English 
and all older literary forms of it. He contends that 
the time must come when a system of phonetics shall 
be adopted by all English-speaking people; that the 
script ordinarily adopted for a phonetic alphabet is so 
dissimilar from the literary script as to be illegible 
without special study of its special symbols, but that 
it is possible by using a simpler phonetic script based 
on the different forms of the old English alphabets to 
construct one which can be read by anyone who is 
acquainted with the ordinary literary scripts of English 
—and he has shown how this may be done. 

But when this step in the direction of a healthy 
conservatism has been taken, it seems to me that some 
central authority or Pan-Anglican Council is still 
necessary to decide on the pronunciation to be adopted 
and indicated by the spelling of the new script, and it 
would be imperatively necessary that the educated 
classes should make a strenuous effort to stem the tide 
of phonetic decay, and in some instances to reverse the 
flow of the current, as, for instance, in the case of the 


disappearance of the full sounds of our English 
vowels. 

It might be thought that the instruction given in 
English in our primary and secondary schools would 
go far to procure unification of pronunciation. The 
effect, however, of this instruction has rather been to 
break up our old English dialects and to substitute 
for these a hybrid speech made up partly of the pro¬ 
nunciation of the teacher and partly of that ol the 
native dialect of the scholar. In this way the 
picturesqueness and the historical value of the local 
interest disappears, and a new product of linguistic 
miscegenation appears in its stead. 

It would then seem that, when the foreigner asks for 
an English norm of speech, it is not sufficient to reply 
with St. Augustine: “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 
The reply must be made—there are so many varieties 
of English that you may make your choice, and, if you 
succeed in mastering any one of these varieties, you 
will be accepted as orthodox by those who speak in 
the same way. Meantime we must still wait till the 
need for uniformity in pronunciation shall have pro¬ 
duced a personality capable of satisfying this need. 


An Afternoon with Pre-Raphaelites, 

Cubists, and Others 

L AST year I took the London Salon seriously. I 
am now exactly one year older, and infinitely 
wiser. What is more important still is that I have 
discovered the secret of the problem which has puzzled 
me for so long. The Futurists, the Post-Futurists, 
and the Paulopost-Futurists are not mad, as we were 
all of us uncharitably disposed to believe and aver: 
their movement is not retrograde; it is a starting afresh, 
a new birth. A number of persons artistically in¬ 
clined having discovered, firstly, that they could 
neither draw nor paint, and, secondly, that their pre¬ 
decessors had attained finality in art, wisely came to 
the conclusion that the only course open to them was 
to start all over again. And their procedure was 
thorough, if nothing else. For they went right back 
to that shadowy past when our anthropoid ancestors 
first began to inscribe unintelligible marks on stocks 
and stones for the sheer fun of the thing. The move¬ 
ment has not got much beyond that stage so far. And 
yet it moves: I saw more than one cubist production 
at this year’s Salon which displayed a rudimentary 
conception of form. I predict that in a thousand 
years* time one will be able to recognise the intention 
of these productions—Heaven forbid that I should call 
them pictures!—from a mere inspection of them. 

I defy anybody to disprove my hypothesis. The 
movement has a method in its madness. A child could 
paint these absurdities, but only a Futurist could dare 
to ask such monstrous prices for them. Mr. Epstein 
exhibits a hideous piece of stone which he terms 
" Carving in Flenite ** and prices at £150. Even more 
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appallingly ugly are the abominations of Mr. Zadkin. 
He naively and quite unnecessarily informs us that his 
atrocities are “all direct sculpture/' as if we might 
suppose that any common artisan would be guilty of 
such nonsense! But the extreme limit is reached by 
Mr. Constantin Brancusi, with his egg-shaped amor¬ 
phous lumps of bronze and stone which he is pleased 
to call “ Muse endormie." As for the price, namely 
£48, I should deem a granite sett better value. As I 
walked along the centre of the arena with these indicia 
of incompetency—to use no stronger term—upon either 
side of me, I muttered beneath my breath, “ Credo 
quia impossibile est." As for the paintings, amongst 
the thousand and more exhibited there are scarce a 
dozen which deserve serious notice. They include a 
rather stiff and artificial portrait of Miss Violet Wilson 
by Miss Nora Jones, which displays very great promise; 
a pleasing study called “ The Bouquet " by Miss Ethel 
Wright; a seascape with vessels of war by Mr. A. B. 
Cull, who also shows a smaller work of a similar 
character, both of them being admirable studies; 
“ Kinchinganga at Sunrise " by Mr. Janning Gangooly; 
and, lastly, some wonderfully vivid studies of children 
at the seaside by Edouard van Goethem. 

The rest is silence, except for Mr. Frank Rutter. 
This original genius has forecast the end of modernism 
in art, and has given us three examples of what he calls 
“Simplification." These are nothing more nor less 
than two or three very badly drawn waggly lines meet¬ 
ing at capricious angles. We have little doubt that 
this time next year he will display an entirely blank 
sheet of paper and name it “Study of the Absolute." 
So great was the shock to my aesthetic system, caused 
by my short but all too long visit to the London Salon, 
that in a revulsion of feeling I turned Pre-Raphaelite 
then and there, and betook myself with all speed to 
the Tate Gallery, with its loan collection of Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings. Upon my way thither I thought 
with joy how I should once more see, in place of the 
nightmare of slovenliness and incompetence rampant 
at the Albert Hall, beauty of colour and delicacy of 
workmanship. I was not disappointed. The mere 
richness of colour attained by Millais and Holman 
Hunt and Ford Madox Brown and Williamson is 
sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. 

In Hunt's “ Hireling Shepherd" you may observe 
elaboration of detail in its extreme form. One can see the 
very scales and feathers on the wings and body of the 
Deathshead moth which the shepherd has caught and 
holds in his hand. Millais' “Autumn Leaves" is 
there, with its glorious wealth of colour compensating 
for the statuesque frigidity of the children. Another 
example of his art to be seen is the beautiful 
“ Sir Isumbras at the Ford," remarkable chiefly for the 
saintly gentleness of expression on the face of the old 
knight. As for “Lorenzo and Isabella," never, I 
think, did such an unpleasant set of people sit down 
to table together. Few things could be more interest¬ 
ing than to see the studies for Ford Madox Brown's 
“Christ Washing Peter's Feet" and Arthur Hughes' 
“April Love," and then to walk into the adjoining 
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gallery and look at the full-size works. The gauzy 
scarf of the girl in the latter picture is one of the finest 
pieces of technique which I know. Then there are 
Williamson's “Startled Rabbit" and “Amside and 
Coniston," the latter beautiful in spite of its unnatural 
gorgeousness of colouring. But one of the greatest 
gems of the collection is J. F. Lewis's “ In the Bey's 
Garden." In purity and delicacy of colour and excel¬ 
lence of technique, as well as in grace and dainty 
charm, it is a work of supreme value. We are deeply 
indebted to those who have been at such pains to collect 
from all parts of the country so many jewels of art for 
our enjoyment and edification. R. E. N. 


The Magazines 

A S usual, The Quest is a very good number. There 
is scarcely an article in it that does not demand 
attention, or that fails to promote thought. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore opens the present number with an essay 
on “The Realisation of Brahma," in which the author 
of Gitanjali is not quite at his best. The thought of 
the unpossessable being the only goal worth striving 
after, and of renunciation as the basis of infinite pos¬ 
session in consequence, is not so well worked out, or as 
strikingly developed, as it could have been. Dr. 
Nicholson continues his study of Sfifism with an article 
on “Ecstasy in Islam," in which some very beautiful 
translations are given of Sflfist poems and writings. 
These are deftly contrasted with passages from Chris¬ 
tian mystics. His two articles, indeed, supply a clear 
need of information on a little-understood school of 
aspiration. Mr. Cranmer-Byng also continues “ The 
Mystical Philosophy of Ancient China" with a paper 
on “The Philosophy of Spirit in Ancient China." Here, 
too, a remote subject is made familiar, and handled 
with the competency we should expect. Evelyn Under¬ 
hill writes on “The Mystic as Creative Artist." It is 
not quite easy to make her article fit the title she has 
chosen for it. Indeed, it would not be easy to find a 
title to fit the article, for it is diffuse. It contains, how¬ 
ever, some good translations from the poetry of the 
lady Mechthild of Magdeburg that we are glad to have. 
Dr. Ableson treats of “Jewish Mysticism." To our 
mind he altogether minimises the mystical aspiration of 
the Old Testament: onwards from the Psalms to the 
end of the collection the book is saturated with the 
sight of things unseen to the natural senses. To com¬ 
plete the circle, the editor, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, writes 
upon “The Meaning of Gnosis in Hellenistic Religion." 
A fuller number could scarcely be imagined. 

Rabindranath Tagore also heads the list of contents 
in the Hibbert Journal . There he deals with “ The 
Problem of Evil," and his article is closely woven and 
direct in its appeal. Indeed, it is not an article to be 
read lightly, for his conception of the place of pain 
and evil in the life of man is one that could be turned 
to rare use by earnest men. Professor McGiffort, in 
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“Christianity in the Light of its History/ * restates the 
old truth that Christianity is a continual rebirth in the 
lives of individuals, and not an official organisation to 
which men are asked to conform. He burdens his 
article with a mass of disputation with the critics, 
higher and lower, that is hardly necessary, especially 
as some of those with whom he disputes have passed 
from importance, while others are already passing. 
Mr. T. C. Snow misses an excellent opportunity in his 
article on “Imagination in Utopia.** The word “im¬ 
agination* * needs to be used in its closer and not in its 
laxer significance, as the function of an authentic 
spiritual sense. Mr. Snow means fancy, not imagina¬ 
tion. Other good articles are “Fragments of an Ancient 
(Egyptian?) Gospel used by the Cathars of Albi,’* by 
Messrs. Badham and Conybeare, and “Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the Brilliant Madman/* by R. B. Townshend. 

In the English Review Mr. Newbolt writes upon Mil- 
ton; and in an attempted revaluation of a poetry that 
can with dignity dispense with praise or accusation, 
describes “Paradise Lost** as a “sham world peopled 
with phantoms from Nowhere.** By that same criticism 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound/* and several other 
trifles hitherto held in fair estimation—including cer¬ 
tain lilting songs upon a mythic Drake of all the 
virtues—must also disappear. But no doubt “Paradise 
Lost ** will contrive to hold up its head. Milton's 
Satan, or Abdiel “faithful found, among the faithless 
faithfull only hee,** are as real to us as anybody else*s 
Drake; and the undeniable dullness of parts of the 
poem is to be found in other causes altogether than are 
brought forward in Mr. Newbolt*s summary of Mil¬ 
ton’s achievements. Miss Beatrice Marshall continues 
her translation of “The Correspondence of Nietzsche 
with Brandes.*’ It makes excellent reading, and is the 
best thing in the number. Mr. Arnold Bennett dis¬ 
cusses the task of “Writing Plays** as contrasted with 
the labour of writing novels, as discovered in his own 
experience. What he has to say is given pungency 
by his complaint against the attitude of the Mandarin; 
and he makes many neat points. But he should re¬ 
member that he himself is now considered as a mandarin 
by a good many writers. Mr. Edward Garnett dis¬ 
courses upon “ Mr. Poel and the Theatre.’* 

One of the most interesting contributions in the 
Fortnightly is “The Decreasing Value of Money,” by 
Mr. Walter F. Ford. Nor is its interest merely vulgar, 
for the causes that induce the fluctuations of value, and 
the apparently irresponsible nature of those fluctua¬ 
tions, make a fascinating study: and the figures that 
Mr. Ford adduces have a wide political importance. 
Mr. P. P. Howe deals with “The Dramatic Craftsman¬ 
ship of Mr. Bernard Shaw.” Though he has not a new 
point of view to take (which, indeed, he does not 
assume), his review of Mr. Shaw’s plays shows a com¬ 
plete and intimate knowledge, with the result that his 
article presents his facts clearly and precisely. Also, 
the editor himself, Mr. Courtney, continues his articles 
on “Realistic Drama.” With the love that the Fort¬ 
nightly has always had for articles on French litera¬ 


ture, their subjects have not unseldom been as though 
they were worked up for the occasion. This month, 
however, “Fragments of Villon: The Paris of 1465,” 
by Mr. Henry de Vere Stacpoole, and “Stendhal: The 
Compleat Intellectual,” by Mr. Horace Samuel, are full 
of interest. 

The literary substance of the British Review may 
automatically be discovered by a reference to its list of 
contents. We may safely depend on Mrs. Katherine 
Tynan writing upon “An Irish Morning,” for example, 
and we receive such good fare as we should expect; 
but, apart from its few well-known names, the choice 
of articles seems erratic enough. Mr. Shane Leslie 
writes upon “The Conversion of the Celt”; and those 
two are the readable contents of the present number. 
In the Cornhilly George Birmingham begins a new 
serial entitled “The Lost Tribes.” Lady Ritchie writes 
“ L’Art d’Etre Grandp^re,” and has some excellent 
stories to tell of Thackeray. 

The July Poetry Review , which starts a new volume 
of the journal of the Poetry Society—now edited by 
Stephen Phillips—makes a feature of a long poem of 
forty-three Spenserian stanzas by Mr. F. Irving Taylor, 
who is well known in Fleet Street as a member of the 
staff of a morning paper. The Blue Book for June, 
the “Undergraduate Review” published every two 
months by Oxford men, contains much good matter in 
the way of essays and verse. Mr. Walter Monckton 
defends public schools from the charge of immorality, 
and Sir Walter Lawrence replies to the article of 
“ Indicus ** in a recent issue on the subject of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Empire Review has special con¬ 
tributions by Mr. G. L. Courthope, M.P., on “British 
Sugar-Beet”; by Mr. G. H. Lepper on “British Policy 
in the Pacific”; and by Mr. H. C. Minchin on “ Empire 
and Patriotism **—the latter an admirable address 
delivered to the children of a primary school, and a 
model of what such addresses should be. The Scottish 
Historical Review for the quarter is, of course, for 
specialists and those peculiarly interested in the North; 
“Some Seventeenth Century Diaries and Memoirs,” 
however, by C. H. Firth, is a paper which any man with 
literary tastes may read with pleasure. A quarterly of 
a different style is Orpheus , the publication of which 
has just been taken over by Mr. Max Goschen; this 
contains a poetry-play by Mr. Clifford Bax, the editor, 
and several other items of note, among which the most 
valuable is a discussion of contemporary German poetry 
by Alice Wittmund. The Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League for June-November is an excellent number, with 
essays on “The Place of Realism in Art”—an everlast¬ 
ing theme; “Artists v . Critics,” “The History and 
Making of Gardens,” and other subjects more topical. 
In the Dublin Review for the July quarter Mr. Alfred 
P. Graves gives some English verse translations of Irish 
Gaelic Nature-poetry; the Rev. J. G. Vance writes on 
“Science and Philosophy at Louvain”; Mr. Stephen 
Harding discusses the new Chinese Republic, and the 
editor, in addition to a sympathetic article on the late 
Mr. George Wyndham, has a capable review of some 
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recent essays by Oxford men. Other fine contributions 
go to make up a very good number. 

The July issue of United Empire , the journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, prints the nineteenth of a 
series on "Master-Builders of Greater Britain/* by Ellis 
M. Cook, Cecil Rhodes being the subject. A very 
interesting article is one by H. S. Gullett on an Austra¬ 
lian’s impressions of London’s suggestive odours, and 
there are several other excellent pages. 

Harper's Magazine is, as usual, superb in its tinted 
illustrations, and its matter is more than usually good. 
An excellent article "On the Pilgrim Boat,” by Stephen 
Graham, held us fascinated, and an exposition of "Cold 
Light,” by Francois Dussaud, is especially interesting 
to scientifically-inclined readers. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
continues her novel, "The Coryston Family,” and 
various other contributors bear familiar names. The 
July number of the Windsor Magazine contains a large 
instalment of Gertrude Page’s new novel of Rhodesian 
life, "The Pathway,” and the other new series, "The 
Fortunes of Virginia Bright,” reaches a very amusing 
stage. Mr. Albert Kinross shows a very pretty gift 
for comedy in this story. A further complete episode 
in Halliwell Sutcliffe’s romance, "The Open Road,” 
is as picturesque as any of its predecessors, and there 
is a notable array of good short stories. Prominent 
among the articles are a new Nature-study by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and a survey of " The Problem of 
Mars,” accompanied by some interesting illustrations. 
The fine-art feature of the number is an article on the 
work of Sir John Gilbert, R.A., accompanied by 
eighteen reproductions from his pictures, including a 
finely printed coloured plate from his famous picture, 
"The Taming of the Shrew,” in the Birmingham Art 
Gallery. 

Among other periodicals received are Manning the 
first number of a review on "matters past and present” 
relating to the Isle of Man, which should become a 
storehouse of folk-lore, ancient literature, and music; 
the June Broadside —the "sheet” well known to those 
interested in the new Irish literary movement—with 
strong drawings by Jack B. Yeats and a poem by P. J. 
McCall; the summer number of the Amateur Photo¬ 
grapher, packed with excellent articles and pictures 
astonishing for their cleverness; and the May number 
of the Australasian Review of Reviews , in which Mr. 
Henry Stead, the energetic editor, begins a series of 
most interesting reminiscences of his father. 


Notes for Collectors 

URING the last week or so, the prices obtained at 
sales have not been quite so splendid as earlier 
in the season. We fancy that the owners of collections 
have been just a tiny bit too anxious to realise, and 
thus other collectors or dealers have been able to add 
to their store at rather modest prices just lately. 

At the date of writing there are several interesting 
dispersals spoken of in the larger rooms, but these will 
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O N Monday, July 28th, Messrs. SOTHEBY, 
WILKINSON & HODGE will offer for 
sale the valuable and very extensive Correspon¬ 
dence of William Huskisson, Statesman, 
Secretary to the Treasury under Pitt, 1804-5; 
Colonial Secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, 1827-8. He gave great attention to 
Indian Questions, and was killed at the opening 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 1830. 
The Letters include many written to him by the 
most eminent statesmen of the day, Official and 
other Papers dealing with his political career, in 
connection with the Napoleonic War, Ceylon, 
Canada, United States, East Bndia Company, 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. The whole containing 
a mass of material of the utmost importance to 
the study of the Political History of that period; 
in a velvet-lined dispatch box, with Crown and 
initials G.R., and 10 parcels, accompanied by a 
carefully written MS. Index of Contents, each 
item being numbered, so that every Paper can 
be found without trouble. 


To be sold at the House of 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 81 Hodge, 

IS, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


be more than half finished before this journal is on the 
bookstalls. 

At Forster’s, in Pall Mall, however, every Wednesday 
and Thursday during the season there are often interest¬ 
ing old pictures and useful as well as beautiful 
examples of old furniture. Notwithstanding the 
passage of the years and the general passion for 
collecting, these sales seem to be always about equally 
well supplied, although, perhaps, the chance of a find 
in regard to an old and decrepit picture becomes less 
and less. One reason for the continued supply is the 
regular return to the sale-rooms of well-known pieces. 
Until one of the museums acquires an established and 
beautiful piece of tapestry, or porcelain, or furniture, 
it is now never at rest for much longer than a genera¬ 
tion. It returns again and again to the famous auctions 
of the world, and faces the changes and chances of a 
capricious and sometimes a captious world. 

Even in our time we have seen a famous piece of 
porcelain come back three times to King Street, St. 
James’s. On each occasion it has come from a then 
famous collection, and each time it has been bought by 
the same dealer, and each time at a different price, once 
higher, once lower, than before. 

On July 24 there will be an interesting sale of 
engravings, drawings, and paintings at Sotheby’s, who 
appear this year to have greatly increased the range 
of their sales. Probably the examples that will attract 
the greatest attention are the mezzotints by celebrated 
engravers of the eighteenth century, a style of work 
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that has so immensely increased during the last fifteen 
years. But there are many other matters of note in 
the sale, such as a portrait of Mary Robinson as a 
child, by John Opie, and one of George Washington, 
by Gilbert Stuart, which should be welcome to 
Americans. There are also paintings from the curious 
and rare collection of the late Dr. J. S. Phene, who 
possessed the strangest-looking house in London, at 
the corner of Oakley Street and Cheyne Row. There 
are modem etchings, too, which are being bought for 
their beauty and, we fancy, for the certain rise which 
has already begun to take place in their market value. 

At Christie’s, on July 21, objects of art of the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries will be 
especially noticed. They include carved-wood figures, 
stained glass, bronze, and carved ivory. There are 
also porcelain and faience from the collection of Lord 
Grantley, and some unusually excellent Wedgwood 
plaques, now greatly sought after when rooms are 
being decorated in the pseudo-classic manner of the 
brothers Adam. At the other popular rooms will be 
found many rare and valuable objects this week, but 
we have heard of nothing of immense importance which 
has not been already mentioned here. E. M. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

T HE private member’s chance of getting a Bill 
through is becoming more and more remote. 
The men who are in the first three in the ballot have 
a chance if the Bill is not too contentious, but any Bill 
that is not through its second reading by Whitsuntide 
has very little chance of getting passed, and yet there 
never was such a session for private Bills. 

Cavepdish-Bentinck, although a cadet of a great 
Whig house, is a Unionist social reformer who is never 
tired of trying to do something for the working classes. 
Some people on our side say he is a Socialist, but he 
does not seem to care. On the 9th he brought in a 
Weekly Rest Day Bill on behalf of those who now 
have to work on Sunday, and was so earnest in ex¬ 
pounding its beauties that he forgot to bow when he 
brought it up the House, and was promptly told when 
to bow by the mischievous all over the House. 

Stephen Walsh, the Labour man, then brought in a 
Nationalisation of Coal Mines Bill. It was an 
immense Bill, and even Stephen grinned at its futility. 
He was prepared to compensate mine-owners, but to 
confiscate royalty-owners, although for the life of me 
I cannot see why one is more criminal than the other. 
One can- invest in royalties like any other form of 
property—even Marconis. 

The Scottish Temperance Bill came on next, and the 
House experimented with a “ suggestion.” You will 
remember that, under the Parliament Act, the Bill must 
not be altered, but must be passed three times exactly 
as it is. The absurdity of this is now so apparent 
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that Asquith invented a new phase in the passage of 
a Bill through the House. This is called the 
“ suggestion ” stage. A free House of Commons can¬ 
not move an amendment, but they can humbly make a 
suggestion to the Government, and, if the Prime 
Minister approves, it can be sent forward to the Lords. 

George Barnes, a Glaswegian Labour man, who takes 
life very seriously, and is commonly supposed not to 
have enough “ginger” by his friends who sit below 
him, made a gentle suggestion that, as licences were to 
be extinguished under local option, an insurance fund 
should be set up to compensate those whose livelihood 
had been destroyed. Tullibardine took a hand in 
improving the suggestion, and McKinnon Wood got 
rather annoyed; he was frightened of offending the 
serried ranks of the teetotalers, so was obliged to say 
he was against compulsory insurance, which evoked 
derisive cheers from the Unionists. The “ suggestion ” 
was killed, and at 11 the Bill went through. 

I told you in my last letter how the Government 
made sure of getting the Plural Voting Bill through 
last week, and how we were able to destroy that hope 
in spite of an all-night sitting. On Thursday it came 
up again on report. The City was once more stoutly 
defended, and the Government were amazed to find 
how many improvements can be suggested even in a 
one-clause Bill. They thought they had drawn it so 
artfully. “ Anybody who votes twice at a general 
election is liable to such and such pains and penalties ” 
seems a sentence that you cannot alter very much, and 
yet hour after hour the Bill has been talked round in 
various ways. 

If every Bill had been scrutinised like the Plural 
Voting Bill, there would not be so many complaints of 
sloppy and slovenly legislation. 

The Solicitor-General promised redistribution if the 
Government ran its normal course, and convinced the 
House that he was in earnest. Some of us remembered 
the same promise of Asquith not to pass more than one 
important Bill per session, and his undertaking to 
reform the House of Lords. 

Friday came, and still the end of the Plural Voting 
Bill was not yet; in fact, our Whips finally made an 
arrangement whereby the Government should have the 
third reading by 7.30 on Monday, exactly ten days 
later than the Radicals expected. We discussed the 
University vote, and were just winding up, when two 
Suffragists in the gallery caused a diversion. One 
fired off a cork out of a popgun pistol, the noise being 
made, I think, by one of those “ 50 amorces ” so dear 
to our childhood. He was promptly howked out, and 
hurled down the narrow stairs like a sack of coals; we 
heard the bumps as he went. The other man dis¬ 
tributed a number of cardboard mouse-traps in allusion 
to the “ Cat and Mouse ” Bill. They fell about the 
House like daylight fireworks, and were caught and 
examined by those fortunate enough to sit below the 
gangway. If this goes on, we shall have to clear the 
gallery again. Some madman will do something 
serious. 
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On Monday the attendance in the House of Commons 
was very thin. Many people went away to hear the 
debate on Home Rule in the House of Lords. Lord 
Crewe gave some of us at the Bar the idea that he was 
angling for compromise; but he got no comfort from 
Lord Lansdowne, who pointed out that the Opposition 
would not be satisfied unless the measure was submitted 
to a general election or to a referendum. “If the 
country wants the Bill, we are ready to let them have 
it. We ask you to put it to the test, and we are ready 
to abide by the decision. 0 

In the Commons, Pretyman moved the rejection of 
the Plural Voting Bill on the third reading. He was 
not so forcible as usual, but, as a matter of fact, he 
is not familiar with the subject. Montagu, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, replied, and then a host 
of men made short speeches on either side. The back¬ 
bench men on the Government side had been unmuzzled, 
and one or two of them betrayed the fact that they 
thought the Bill was a strong order and ought to be 
followed by a measure of redistribution as soon as 
possible. To attempt to abolish plural voting in a one- 
clause Bill, with only one operative line, has been a 
difficult task, and it is quite a different measure from 
what it was when it first appeared. The division was 
a disappointment to the Government, the majority 
being only 71. It was averred that a number of 
Radicals were frightened of the wrath of the plural 
voters in their own constituencies, and abstained. 

In the evening John Rawlinson made his annual 
criticism of the L.C.C. Money Bill, which is a useful 
performance which no one else spares the trouble to 
undertake. Hayes Fisher replied, and the rest of the 
evening was devoted to a wrangle between the L.C.C. 
and the London United Tramways Company over a 
clause in the L.C.C. Omnibus Bill. The L.C.C. 
haughtily refused to submit to arbitration, although 
the litigation over the lines has been going on for four 
years, to the inconvenience of everybody who uses the 
Hammersmith main roads. The debate lasted until 11, 
when Sir Ivor Herbert, the Chairman of the Committee 
who had charge of the Bill, rather weakly climbed 
down and postponed the settlement of the matter pro¬ 
bably for another year. 

There is a holiday feeling over the whole House. 
There is no enthusiasm about anything, and, now that 
the four great Bills are through, all interest is dead. 

On Tuesday, attention was again centred in the 
Lords, where the Home Rule debate was con¬ 
cluded. Lord Londonderry put the blunt question to 
the Government supporters: “ Are you going to shoot 
down loyal Ulstermen at the direction of men who 
cheered the death of British soldiers in South Africa? 0 

It was a striking question, and, although he pressed 
it on Lord Crewe and Lord Morley, he got no reply. 
The former said bluntly, but rather weakly: “ You 
will get no reply out of me.° The latter, with a 
suggestion of his old Parliamentary skill, avoided 
answering “ in the case of a purely hypothetical 
contingency. 0 
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Lord Ashby St. Ledger made an interesting dis¬ 
closure of Government intentions. There will not be 
a general election before next May. By that time the 
Home Rule Bill will have gone through for the third time 
and thus automatically become law under the Parlia- 
ment Act, but before an Irish Parliament is set up there 
must be a general election. 

Now do you see their game ? Redeem their promise 
to Redmond, but let the Unionists have the task of 
repealing the Home Rule Act. 

Lord Loreburn made a dignified speech, urging 
reasonableness and compromise; but there was no spirit 
of compromise about the Unionist Lords. They felt 
far too strongly about the dangers of Home Rule to 
listen to smooth-tongued ex-Chancellors. There was 
only one way out of it: a general election on the 
question, and, if the Government could not or would 
not grant that, well, then, they should throw out the 
Bill for the second time, and out it accordingly went, 
with a majority of over 200 against it. 

In the Commons, Asquith, in answer to a question, 
promised to reform the House of Lords next session, 
but declined to make any forecast. 

We were promised an easy session next year, but it 
does not look much like it. Home Rule, Welsh Dis¬ 
establishment, Scottish Temperance, and Plural Voting, 
all for the third time of asking, plus Reform of the 
Lords, Education, Redistribution, and Milk, will make 
a fairly heavy load. 

A vigorous debate followed on the Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill. Masterman denied that there was 
excessive sickness—by which is meant malingering— 
except in Lancashire, where the doctors were most 
against the Bill—meaning thereby that they connived 
at it. 

Bonar Law protested at the increased expenditure. 
Insurance under the present Act cost the country 
£4,000,000—far more than Lloyd George anticipated 
—it was now going to cost £7,000,000, and goodness 
knows how much more, because they can smuggle extra 
lumps of money by means of the Supplementary 
Estimates. 

Lloyd George was in excellent form and spirits. He 
piously declared that it was the duty of a good Govern¬ 
ment to face unpopularity if they thought measures 
were for the ultimate good of the people. He told us 
about the unpopularity of similar Acts in Germany, 
when they were first introduced, and their popularity 
now. 

We objected to the closure and to the Bill being sent 
upstairs, but we did not decide against the principle 
of the measure, for it certainly improved the Act and 
adopted many of the suggestions we had pressed on 
the Government when passing the first Act. 


“A Man’s Man,° by Mr. Ian Hay, which has been 
delighting readers of "Maga,° will be published this 
week by Messrs. Blackwood. It is cleverly illustrated, 
with a coloured frontispiece and several black and white 
drawings by Mr. Charles E. Brook. 
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Notes and News 

“War in Space**—an aerial Franco-German invasion 
—is the subject of a book which the Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd., are issuing. The author of the 
work is M. Louis Gastine, an authority upon aircraft 
machines as instruments of destruction in a modern 
war. A shilling net edition of the book will be issued 
immediately after the 3s. 6d. edition is exhausted. 

Mr. John Lane publishes this week “The Airman: 
Experiences while Obtaining a Brevet in France,** by 
Captain C. Mel lor, R.E., with an introduction by 
Maurice Farman and eight illustrations, at 3s. 6d. net. 
This little book will be a great help to the would-be 
pilot. It gives him practical instruction in the necessary 
preliminaries, besides warning him of the unexpected 
dangers and difficulties he may encounter. 

Among the literary articles in the forthcoming num¬ 
ber of the Quarterly Review will be one on the poetry 
of Robert Bridges, another on Irish humour as exempli¬ 
fied in recent novels, a third on the poems of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. The great work of Professor Oman 
on the Peninsular War forms the subject of a review; 
and the life of Sir A. Lyall is treated by Lord Cromer 
and Mr. Bernard Holland. The report of the London 
University Commission is discussed by two of the 
highest authorities, especially in its medical aspects. 
“Dry-fly Fishing for Sea-Trout** and “The Early His¬ 
tory of Tobacco** will attract a good many readers. 

The School of Russian Studies in connection with the 
University of Liverpool is interesting itself in the pre¬ 
paration of a new Russian-English dictionary, and M. 
Trophimov, at the school, will gratefully receive any 
sugestions from Russian scholars. Some of the sugges¬ 
tions already put forward are as follows: The words 
should be printed in alphabetical order, and not by 
roots or cognate groups; the etymological composition 
of the words should be noted, tracing the original form 
and kindred roots in other languages; each word to be 
marked with an accent; declension of the nouns to be 
indicated; words should be fully and precisely ex¬ 
plained in all the subtle shades of their meaning, with 
plentiful examples; contemporary Russian writers who 
have introduced new words should be drawn upon; 
proper names should be given in an appendix; and 
pronunciation should be explained in a preliminary 
statement. By putting these and other ideas into prac¬ 
tice it is hoped to produce a dictionary that shall be of 
more use to the student of Russian than any hitherto 
available. 

The annual meeting of the Catholic Record Society 
was held on July 9 at Archbishop’s House, Westmin¬ 
ster, the chair being taken by his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, K.G. His Eminence Cardinal Bourne sent a 
letter of regret for enforced absence, as did many other 
influential Catholics, including Monsignor Ward and 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, G.C.B. The 
adoption of the report was moved by the chairman 
and seconded by the Very Rev. Canon Sutcliffe. The 
steady progress shown during the past year is a matter 
for great satisfaction to the members. The Society 
was founded nine years ago for the transcription and 
distribution of ancient registers and records of Catholic 
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interest, especially any bearing on the penal times, and 
much valuable work has already been accomplished in 
this respect, the list of volumes issued by the Society 
being a very interesting one from the antiquarian point 
of view. There was a suggestive discussion in which 
several of the members took an animated part. All 
particulars will be given on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. Hansom, 27, Alfred Place West, 
South Kensington, W. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE BALKAN HORRORS 

HE belief prevails generally that before many 
days are over hostilities will have ceased in the 
Near East. The closing of one of the most sordid 
chapters in the world’s history cannot come a moment 
too soon. Public opinion in all countries has been 
unanimous in its condemnation of the belligerents. 
Nor, in spite of the statements which have flooded the 
Press, seeking to apportion the blame, are intelligent 
men inclined to relieve any single party of the responsi¬ 
bility for the crime committed against civilisation. The 
horror and hypocrisy of the whole affair have left on 
all healthy minds an impression of unspeakable dis¬ 
gust. After accomplishing a splendid triumph against 
a common foe, and amid circumstances which gave 
legitimate hope that a strong confederation of States 
was about to be created, such as would exercise an 
almost decisive influence upon the destiny of Europe, 
the so-called allies gave rein to the lust for spoils and 
converted Macedonia into a shambles, wherein, within 
a period less than a week, more lives were sacrificed 
than was the case during the epoch of Turkish misrule. 

Recalled in the light of recent events, King 
Ferdinand’s invocation of the Cross, with which he 
began the campaign against the Ottoman forces, 
sounds like the most colossal piece of blasphemy that 
has ever been uttered. Whichever State or States 
have gained the upper hand in the orgy of slaughter 
and plunder, the judgment of the world will be that 
the Balkan kingdoms, far from having emerged to an 
era of progress in this the twentieth century, are still 
steeped in the savagery of a barbarism that belongs 
to a period somewhere before mediaevalism—for it is 
a savagery unrelieved by the least semblance of 
chivalry. 

No amount of territorial acquisition can compensate 
the Allies for the sympathy and respect which they have 
lost in Europe. Bulgaria has incurred her own punish¬ 
ment. She is totally eclipsed. Servia and Greece are 
at the moment flushed with victory, but what a victory! 
Rumania is putting to shame the profession of arms. 
Singularly enough, the only belligerent that in any 
measure appears to be justified at present is Turkey. 
As we have said, Servia and Greece are flushed with 
victory, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, they will 
find the aftermath bitter in the extreme. We cannot 
imagine a Greek or a Servian being received abroad on 
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terms of cultured equality. It may be objected that 
this circumstance will not hurt peoples whose sensitive 
feelings are bound to have been blunted by prolonged 
contact with rapine and massacre. How, then, are 
civilised communities to emphasise their abhorrence? 
There is only one course which suggests itself at the 
moment, that is to boycott the securities of the States 
concerned, and refuse to respond to any invitation to 
subscribe to new issues. Such a course could not be 
interpreted in any other light than that of just retribu¬ 
tion. We are sure that Englishmen will not want to 
draw revenue from a quarter where atrocities have been 
committed on a far greater scale than was ever the 
case, for example, with the Congo or Putamayo. For 
we must repeat that in regard to this latest phase of 
the Balkan tragedy, the criminal phase, no single party 
can escape culpability. 

Argued from any point of view, even from that of 
high policy, the friendship of these States is unwanted. 
Had they chosen to consolidate their alliance of ex¬ 
pediency into a stable federation, then they would have 
counted as a really great factor in international politics, 
and Europe would have been called upon to reckon 
with the birth of a new Power. As it is, they have 
proved that, except in the art of butchery, they have 
made no progress since the days of their emancipation. 
In short, they remain, as they have always been within 
living memory, petty relics of the age of barbarism— 
in peace, farcical; in war, fanatical. In their thirst 
for loot, the horizon of their outlook has been narrowed, 
and they have paid no heed to future and larger in¬ 
terests, such as should be the concern of any people 
possessing the genius of statecraft. In other words, 
they may be likened to a type of man who knows no 
other remuneration for his labour than that of “cash 
down.’* 

Their proceedings are made all the more wilful when 
we reflect that during the period of their campaign 
against Turkey, and in the interval before they em¬ 
barked upon the absorbing occupation of cutting each 
other’s throats, they enjoyed the patient counsel of the 
world. Diplomatists and publicists united in advising 
moderation. In one country, Russia, their cause was 
espoused with unbounded enthusiasm, but as it became 
evident that their policy was founded upon trickery 
and treachery, even the friendship of Russia cooled. 
The outbreak of war among the Allies, if it has not 
dealt a death-blow at the Pan-Slavonic movement, has 
at least retarded its progress to an incalculable extent. 


MOTORING 

T the annual general meeting of the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union, held at the Hotel 
Cecil, London, on Monday last, Mr. Charles Jarrott, 
who presided, owing to the absence through illness of 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks, the chairman of the Association, 
drew special attention to the amount of money being 
spent—or, rather, not being spent—by the Government 
Road Board upon the improvement of the roads of the 
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country. As is generally known, when the present 
taxation upon motorists was originally imposed, it was 
definitely promised that the large amount of money 
thus raised should be devoted to road improvements, 
and upon this understanding the motoring community 
as a body accepted the burden with comparative equani¬ 
mity. The appointment of the Road Board, which 
was to receive the proceeds of the motorists’ tax and 
allocate the money in accordance with the requirements 
of the respective districts, was thoroughly approved, 
and especial satisfaction was felt when it was 
announced that Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the former secretary 
and leading spirit of the Motor Union, an acknow¬ 
ledged authority upon all matters relating to road 
administration, had been appointed to the secretaryship 
and virtual management of the Board. Up to the 
present, however, it cannot be said that the hopes and 
expectations of the motorist have been at all fulfilled. 
It is not so much that the money spent has not been 
judiciously spent, but that so large a portion of it has 
not been spent at all. 

According to official figures given in reply to 
questions in the House of Commons, the income of the 
Road Board was £3,457,021, and of this amount the 
Board had invested no less than £2,602,527. As Mr. 
Jarrott pointed out, the money was raised, not for 
investment, but to be used for the improvement of the 
roads, and motorists have every right to know why 
the Board is “sitting upon” nearly two millions of 
their money while road improvements are urgently 
called for in every direction. The Road Board’s policy 
of hoarding up its money is in striking contrast with 
that of the A.A. and M.U., which last year expended 
practically the whole of its huge income—nearly 
£90,000—in useful work on behalf of its members and 
of motorists generally. Perhaps the following resolution, 
passed unanimously at the Association’s meeting, will 
serve to awaken the Road Board to a sense of its 
obligations :—“That the Association, comprising 65,000 
members and users of motor vehicles, is dissatisfied 
with the accumulation of enormous funds by the Road 
Board, notwithstanding that such funds are automatic¬ 
ally increasing year by year, and calls upon the 
Executive Committee to inquire into the policy of the 
Road Board, its annual income and expenditure, and 
the manner in which the funds are to be expended.” 

A matter of considerable interest and importance to 
very many owners of cars is referred to in the current 
issue of The Motor , namely, that of the advisability of 
spending money to modernise as far as possible cars 
which are now, owing to the rapid and continuous 
development of automobile design, obviously behind 
the times. There are at the present moment thousands 
of cars, either running on the roads or in garage, which, 
although constructed in the comparatively early days 
of the industry—say, from five to ten years ago—are 
thoroughly sound in all essentials, and capable of giving 
practically as good service for years to come as they 
were when originally built. But nobody likes to be 
identified with vehicles which are conspicuously ou\ of 
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date, and motorists generally are especially sensitive 
on this point. 

The question is—is it better to sell such cars for what 
they will fetch, which, in the open market is practically 
nothing, or to send them to one of the firms which 
make a speciality of “ modernising” old-type cars, to be 
adapted as far as possible to present-day requirements ? 
The answer must, of course, depend upon the particular 
circumstances of the case. As our contemporary 
remarks, when the proposed conversion amounts to the 
reconstruction of approximately two-thirds of the car 
it is certainly not worth while; and it has to be borne 
in mind that however well the work of reconstruction 
may be done, the antiquity of the car will be obvious 
to the eye of the experienced. There are certain basic 
factors, such as frame design, length of wheel base, 
amount of ground clearance, wheel-diameter, etc., 
which differentiate the old from the modem car, and 
these if is not practicable to attempt to alter. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that there are many cars of 
old pattern which, for an outlay of a few pounds, can 
be rendered quite presentable in appearance, and more 
efficient in actual service than at any time in their career. 

R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

A S I write the sentiment of the City veers towards 
the amiable. We are inclined to look forward to 
happier days. Lloyd George appears as a Sun- 
god drying up the mist of misery. Russia comes forward 
and says: “The war must stop.” Sir Edward Grey’s 
very serious words were actually taken in their exact 
apposite sense, so sure w ? ere we that a good time was 
coming. In fact, we are tired of selling short of all 
securities. The Stock Exchange man, although he knows 
that he can only make money on the “bear” tack, hates 
selling—hates falling prioes. The public has only one 
method of speculation—buying. The other method— 

selling—is entirely disregarded. Yet it stands to reason 
that a level-headed man should be able to use both 
methods. Few of us are ambidextrous; not even the 
greed of money can persuade us to sell—nor the fear of 
losing what we have. The pig-headed courage of the 
English which has pushed them on all over the world 
makes them bad speculators. The Jew, always nervous, 
highly strung, sensitive to impressions, filled with a 
quite unjustifiable opinion as to the power of wealth, is 
the best speculator, the best “bear.” But he is too nervous 
—he lacks the bull-dog courage which makes a man* 
hang on. So we see sharp reactions. 

But the position has not altered so much on the Con¬ 
tinent. All the Balkan States are still at war. All the 
great bankers are still chock-block full of securities they 
cannot sell—pawned stock that has never been redeemed 
—Treasury notes that are still to be converted into the 
more saleable bond. Trade is not so good, prices are 
slowly if surely falling all over the world and profits 
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are coming down. A definite reaction has set in. No 
one except the politician denies this. He has become so 
accustomed to lies that he cannot tell the truth. He 
lives in an atmosphere of make-believe. 

The new issues are happily falling away. This is 
splendid. Underwriters will now find an opportunity to 
sell their accumulation of paper. Bankers will breathe 
again. The Bovril issue was a great success, and Mr. 
Lawson Johnstone tells us that this was due to the way 
the offer was advertised. I think he is WTong. The 
issue w’ent well because public taste is changing. The 
cataract of disaster which has befallen the Foreign 
Industrial has warned off the investor. The failure of 
the Anglo-Continental supply to keep up its profits—the 
awful fiasco made in Argentine Tobacco—the catastrophe 
of the American Waterworks—the disgust most people 
feel at the outrageous finance of the Latin-American 
group, cynical greed of a very shameless character—the 
utter unreliability of all the dozens of public utility bonds 
—Cuban Ports planted all over the country at 90, now' 
almost unsaleable at 35—Mexico North Western, Lake 
Superior Iron, Mexican Northern Power, Georgia Light 
and Power. But why go on with the dreary list? 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds lost ! 

Turn to the English Industrial section. Look at the 
list. If we except Marconi, I cannot call to mind any 
serious collapse in anything. Rubber shares have fallen, 
I admit, but most of these still give an investor a high 
return on his money, and after all they can hardly be 
called Home Securities. English Industrials taken as a 
whole have had a splendid year, and have kept their prices. 
The public now realises that though Great Britain moves 
slowly she moves surely. Dividends are better food than 
the estimates of grand profits which don’t materialise. 

I think the investor will leave public utility bonds severely 
alone. He will be wise. Most of them are overburdened 
with commitments which they cannot possibly finance 
through. They are in for a very bad time, and all the 
weaker ones will go into the hands of a receiver. 

Money is at the moment easy. This is just w'hat one 
would expect. The half-year has ended. The autumn 
demand has not begun, and for some weeks everybody 
in Lombard Street will have a great deal more money 
than he knows what to do with. But I doubt whether any 
reduction can be made in the Bank Rate. Certainly not 
as long as the w ar lasts. 

Foreigners are wholly dependent upon Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna. The tone in those places is better for the 
moment. A good many people disbelieve the tales of 
carnage, the overwhelming victories of Greek and Ser¬ 
vian. I am assured that all the Balkan countries are most 
anxious for peace. But they hate each other with ferocity, 
and it will not be easy to persuade them to lay down their 
arms. Besides, say what w r e will, we all know that at the 
back of those States are the Great Powers who wink at 
the financiers who supply the arms, the ammunition and 
the wages without which no war can be carried on for 

a dav. That Turkey can carrv out her threat and retake 

* • * 

Adrianople is said by my friends in Constantinople to be 
simply ludicrous. The city is penniless, the State bank¬ 
rupt, and the army in revolt and unpaid. War is im¬ 
possible. Greece will have Salonica and Cavella, and thus 
command the tobacco trade. This seems easy to arrange 
if Austria agrees. But Servia wants a port on the Adri¬ 
atic. If Italy is wise she will consent and leave the Triple 
Alliance. Then the peace of the world is assured for 
many years to come. King Edward struggled hard to 
detach Italy. He failed. Will Sir Edward Grey succeed? 

Home Rails.—I am afraid that the railway companies 
intend to take a mean advantage of the new regulations, 
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and will refuse to tell their shareholders anything as to 
the results of the past half-year. It is said that they will 
just declare the dividend and not even say how much is 
carried forward or how much placed to reserve. If this 
policy be adopted there will be an outcry. The directors 
will be foolish to act thus. They will soon need a great 
deal of money. All the big lines must gradually electrify. 
They dare not delay much longer. If they were wise they 
would electrify every yard of their roads. The capital 
outlay would be great, but the saving in wages, coal and 
rolling stock would be enormous. Besides, it has got to 
come. Now the clever railway man should take the public 
into his confidence. He should make a friend, not an 
enemy, of the investor. Directors to-day treat the share¬ 
holder like dirt. One day they will see how foolish they 
have been. In spite of the stupidity of the railway director 
1 advise a purchase of all our leading stocks. I again say 
buv Great Western, L. and N. W. R., Midland Deferred, 
North-Eastern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Great Northern 
Deferred, Caledonian Deferred, and North British De¬ 
ferred. 

Yankees, in spite of the settlement in Unions, which, 
by the way, has been advertised in a very lavish manner, 
remain dull. The continued gold exports from the United 
States have made operators nervous. The knowledge that 
a great number of the smaller railways must get money 
or go into the hands of a receiver makes people afraid. 
Even the famous Northern Pacific, one of the soundest 
lines in the United States, had to borrow at 7 per cent, on 
two-year notes—a degradation which shows to what 
depths Yankee railways have fallen. Unions will be 
supported. But will Southern Pacific also be kept up? 
The silly farce played by the politician over this segrega¬ 
tion has not helped Washington. Judge Lovett has 
openly accused the Washington politician of blackmail. 
He made the accusation in a pointed manner. The facts 
as far as we know them appear to be true. Trade in the 
States is not bad, but the conditions on the Continent 
affect the Wall Street bankers seriously, and we must 
expect no important rise. 

Rubber shares might conceivably move upwards. I am 
sure that everyone in Mincing Lane will do his utmost 
to push up prices. But first the plantations must get 
buyers for their rubber. This will not be easy. For the 
lack of ‘‘keeping quality” in plantation rubber prevents 
any corner. It cannot be stored like fine hard-cured Para. 
It was easy to manipulate a few thousand tons a year— 
and it was done. It is not possible to manipulate the 
present output. The reports as they come out are just 
about as good as they were expected, no better and no 
worse. 

Oil, as far as the commodity is concerned, is hard in 
price all over the world. But I again warn my readers 
that this price is the result of a combine between the big 
groups, and when trade falls off the combine may break 
C P« North Caucasian report was not bad, and the shares 
rose. The company is now controlled by Shell, which, 
*’.ih Nobel and Rothschilds, run the whole oil trade of 
Russia. Lianosoff, the great manipulator, will, in my 
op’.nion, overreach himself. I regard the Russian position 
'cry dangerous. 

Mixes. —The Amalgamated Props, reconstruction will 
sow go through. Sir Abe has apparently made up his 
quarrel with Latilla and Bonnard, and all will work 
Aether to push up the price, when wise people will get 
I think the underwriting terms are fair, and I advise 
readers to accept them. We are now told that 

Sfcfflva needs more money. But can the mill when 

crush at a profit? I very much doubt it. All 
are dull; the fear of higher working costs stops 
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any buyer, especially as the grade of the ore is steadily 
falling. Diamond shares have been supported, but I 
am afraid De Beers have seen the top. Blaauwbosch, a 
much-puffed share, should be sold. Sopa Diamond rig 
collapsed suddenly. Another Edmund Davis thing gone 
wrong ! 

Miscellaneous shares keep steady. The British Port¬ 
land Cement report was exceedingly good, and “bears” 
of Associated are growing nervous. But the Mex. Trams, 
Brazil Tractions, and such-like stocks are always on offer. 
There is no sign of the tap being turned off yet. Under¬ 
ground Electrics have been supported on the good figures. 
But till the report comes out they are very dangerous. 
I do not believe the puffsters who promise great things. 
The iron and steel trades are now looking for orders. The 
shares should be sold. Raymond Radclyfpb. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TERRITORIALS AND HOME DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Of your courtesy I have been enabled from time 
to time to place on record in your columns some of my 
views in regard to the above. Your well-known fairness 
on this question emboldens me to query some of the 
statements set forth in the article under your signature, 
entitled “Our Military Inadequacy.’* 

Of the Government’s military policy as a whole I have 
nothing to say, but so far as the Territorial Force is 
concerned, I do venture to submit that exaggerated state¬ 
ments are not likely to remedy existing defects or to 
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encourage the youth of the country to come forward in 
its defence. 

You say “The Force consists largely of non-effectives.” 
Almost in the next line you supply the proportion of non¬ 
efficients, viz., 58,446 recruits, or less than one fourth of 
the total strength. Surely “largely” is the wrong 
adverb. 

The Duke of Bedford is responsible for the following 
sweeping assertion : “ A quarter of the fighting line are 
known to be useless with ‘their rifles.’ ” Query: How 
far does a recruit’s inability to hit a fixed target 'at 
certain specified distances disqualify him for fire control 
purposes, and in any case, why assume that such recruits 
would necessarily be in the firing line at all? In any 
estimates of fighting value I have always ruled out 50,000 
first year’s recruits. His grace of Bedford also says it 
is contrary to common sense to suppose that a boy 
(presumably a boy of eighteen) can carry upwards of half 
his own weight, i.e., 60 lbs., the total weight of his kit, 
etc. This is putting the weight of the recruit at under 
nine stones, and allowing nothing for the weight of his 
clothes—14 lbs., included in the 60 lbs. Now, while no 
doubt the Treasury would welcome the innovation, up to 
now the British Army has not been called upon to go 
forth to war in “ pura naturalibus,” so that the^ Duke 
might just as well have stated his case accurately and 
said 46 lbs., I think I am right in saying the lightest 
weight carried by any European soldier. 

Again, the Territorial recruit has to pass the same 
medical examination as his professional brother in arms, 
and any youth not fitted to carry his Service kit and 
accoutrements would certainly not qualify. 

Now, marksmanship and physical conditions can both 
be improved by the provision of more ranges and 
gymnasiums, clubs, etc., yet you cavil at the extra 
expenditure, of which I am delighted to hear, fore¬ 
shadowed by the Secretary of State for War! His 
Grace’s criticism of the artillery is very scathing, but here 
again a little more cash for ranges and opportunities for 
practice would grease the wheels and probably facilitate 
“the clearing of the roads.”—Believe me, yours truly, 

R. J. Turner. 

London, E.C. 


“DAUBER.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It is surely dreadfully wrong of a critic of poetry 
to say of Masefield that his conception of “Dauber” is 
based on an untruth. 

He writes that he knew a painter on a tramp ship who 
was quite happy. That is easy to understand. But why 
should not Masefield equally have known a painter of 
ships on a tramp ship who was quite unhappy? I 
presume that no one who does not care about poetry 
takes the trouble to write about it, and nobody does care 
about poetry who has not himself a poetic temperament. 
So that if the writer of this article on Masefield’s poetry 
will only realise that Dauber was shy (an affliction which 
perhaps can be understood rightly only by poets), there 
will be no difficulty surely in perceiving the awful beauty 
and truth in the poem of “Dauber.” Yours truly, 

Manning Sproston. 

36, Rich Terrace, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Now that the birch has been suggested as a 
remedy for the mad suffragettes—one which a hunger 
strike could not interrupt—may I refer your readers to 


correspondences of old standing on which its use on 
young ladies was strongly advocated. Some of your 
readers will probably be able to give more recent refer¬ 
ences, but the one to which I would refer is remarkable 
on account of the high class of the journal, viz., The Queen. 
It was in 1865 an< ^ 1866- Possibly the proprietors might 
be induced to republish or permit someone to make 
extracts and do so.—Faithfully yours, 

Dublin. Inquirer. 


NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—You have been good enough to allow me to 
appeal in your columns for several years past for con¬ 
tributions towards a fund for providing holidays by the 
sea or country side for necessitous ladies, and through 
your generosity, and that of your readers, I have been 
enabled to bring rest to those to whom it meant a boon 
untold. 

May I be allowed to appeal again for help to 9end away 
governesses, typewriters, hospital nurses, secretaries, 
musicians, actresses, clerks, and ladies of gentle birth 
engaged in other professions, who for reasons of age and 
ill-health are out of work and have no means of providing 
holidays for themselves, yet who, without the possibility 
of earning money in the summer months, are left behind 
in London exposed to the sufferings attendant on poverty, 
whereas women of a rougher class are liberally provided 
for through various other holiday funds. 

I plead, then, for those too proud to plead for them¬ 
selves; for the sick and broken down from overwork. 

All contributions sent to the above address w'ill be 
gratefully acknowledged and distributed.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, Constance Beerbohm. 

48, Upper Berkeley Street, W., July 12. 


WARNING—TUTORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—There is a man of the Tourboff-Kieff district 
who, by various means, tries to entioe English teachers 
there as “Tutor to his son” (?). Searching inquiries are 
made concerning the candidate, but none as to the 
employer, and so its “notice” contains nothing of the 
truth. 

When the victim arrives, he finds himself in a wild, 
half-civilised country district, twenty-five miles over 
impassable roads from a railway station and 150 miles 
from a town, at the house of a Russian of most impossible 
type with an ignorant Spanish wife to over-ride all one 
says and does; your life made into a hell between the two, 
with children who are unsolvable psychological problems; 
having to bargain for your salary, and finding attempts tc 
“do you down.” No society, the life of a Dreyfus on a 
Devil’s Island, the duties of a wet-nurse from 7 a.m. tc 
10 p.m. seven days a week, 365 days a year. No holiday: 
given, watched in your room through the keyhole b' 
order of Madam, fed at a table from which the Britisl 
workman would turn away, treated to monstrous untruth 
and perfidy every day, your letters stopped, occasionall 
opened, and some not handed over at all, and you 
lessons in English being the last thing wanted. 

Then the passport difficulties and police tyranny i 
remote districts are well-known. Through being ; 
ignorance of the half-yearly foreigner’s tax, I had nr 
passport confiscated by the officials at Alexandrowo la 
September the moment I entered the country. 

And how shall I tell of my strenuous daily endeavou 
during nine months to obtain another passport in ord 
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to get out of Russia, or of my frustrated attempts to go 
home at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide respectively, 
because 1 was passportless; of this man’s intrigues with 
the police officials to prevent me; of the pounds in bribes 
which I have had to pay various Russian police autho¬ 
rities to put the matter through at all; of the journeys to 
different towns to obtain certificates from every police 
authority from the village bobby right up to the Governor 
of the province (all to say that I was a harmless insect 
and might be permitted to go); of the strenuous labours of 
the British Foreign Office, the Chief British Consul at 
Odessa, and the British Consul at Kieff in my behalf 
(without the help of these gentlemen I should never have 
got out at all). 

And now I am again in England about to undergo 
medical treatment for the nervous breakdown consequent 
upon my experience in this matter, with over ^30 owing 
me from this man for the travelling expenses attached to 
the salary, and other deficits. I earnestly appeal ’ to 
prospective condidates, for their own sakes, well to 
consider the matter before deciding in the affirmative 
herein. E. L. Wood. 

Hattersley, Mottram, Manchester. 
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S ites of the Week 

O our great astonishment, a certain London 
momiijg paper has indulged in a short 
rhymed leading article on a political 
printed, of course, in the customary way 
-e. Whether this is the outcome of some 
move on the part of a Society for Bring- 
try to the Notice of the Ordinary Man, or 
a side-slip on the part of the sub-editor at a 
moment, we do not know; but if the practice 
general, philanthropists must join in founding 
y for the Prohibition of Indiscriminate Rhym- 
any people, indeed, think that this should have 
one years ago, before rhyming dictionaries 
I the inexpert dabbler to fit his sense—if he had 
the sound, instead of adjusting the sound to 
r; before the dainty devotees of French verse- 


forms lured him, twenty years ago, to write in difficult 
measures when he didn’t know a dactyl from a spondee; 
before, in fact, “poetry” began to be constructed and 
sold by the yard. Let us keep the leaders of our daily 
papers free from sportive rhyme, or the “dignity of the 
Press” will soon be the emptiest phrase of all. 


It should have been possible, this week, to have a 
pleasant little note on holidays and holiday-making; 
we had even meditated an article on the subject—an 
article that should have sent some of our readers golf¬ 
ing, others boating, and, in fact, should have treated 
the theme in a gentle and diverting manner. But every 
second person we meet is wearing a thick overcoat and 
a worried expression; hot drinks are in demand at all 
the restaurants; the Tubes beguile us in vain with their 
boasts of being “ the coolest place in London.” Either 
last February has slipped back, or next November has 
come out of its turn; whichever it is, it doesn’t much 
matter. We will make up the fire, close the doors and 
windows, and wait calmly for the snows of August. 


Writing to a contemporary on the matter of holidays, 
the Archdeacon of Demerara characterises the English 
people as “ a funny race.” “You know the Continent 
of Europe fairly well,” he says; “but what do you 
know of your own cathedrals, your own Devonshire 
and Cornwall and the Lake District, Wales and Scot¬ 
land?” But then he complains that 99 per cent, 
of us have never heard of the Kaieteur Falls in British 
Guiana—“ the highest and most wonderful in the 
world”—and informs us that we can go “there and 
back from Georgetown, Demerara, in ten days, at a 
cost of a little over £\ per day ”; so he is hardly con¬ 
sistent. And he forgets the trifling expense and time 
required to reach Georgetown, British Guiana. The 
holiday available for most of us would be used up in 
getting there. For the present, thanking him for his 
kind recommendation, we shall postpone our visit to 
that outpost of Empire, and confine ourselves to Eng¬ 
land, trying not to fall off into the sea. Curiously 
enough, we seem to have written on holiday affairs after 
all. 


An article in the current Book Monthly makes far too 
much of “the Critic in the Street,” and quotes the 
words of a commercial traveller, to this effect: “ Yes,” 
he remarked, “ people may talk about liking Meredith 
and that other man—eh-h—Browning; but believe me, 
it's all rot—all pretence.” A vivid light is thrown on 
the intellect of this commercial “critic ”—though he is 
enthusiastic on Hardy; and the writer of the article 
seems to agree with him. But we hardly know what 
is happening to the Book Monthly , for it speaks of Miss 
Corelli’s “ Barnabas ” and Browning’s “ Sordells ” ! 
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A Song of St. Nicholas’ Clerks 

HIDE thee, white lady of the sky 
Behind thy darkest veil, 

For Flemish merchants ride abroad 
Drowsy with London ale. 

And lonely is the road and long, 

And thick the willows stand, 

And English gold the Flemings bear 
To their moist Flemish land. 

Foul shame it were that English gold 
From England should be borne! 

Foul shame on us, if we should fail 
To meet them ere the mom! 

Then twenty crowns for every man, 

A red gown for his dame, 

And a candle for St. Nicholas 
Who helps us with our game! 

Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 


The Moving Nations 

M ANY, many years ago, the only banks were the 
banks of rivers where the gold and silver and 
jewels of the flowers were stored; the only houses were 
huts or holes in the rock; the only clubs were not instru¬ 
ments of sociability, but instruments for head-cracking; 
and man was in a pathetically primitive state. His 
only means of locomotion, his legs, limited his range 
and his speed; if he ran uphill, he puffed, and, if he 
walked forty or fifty miles (though he didn’t know 
what a mile was), he felt remarkably tired. Such an 
unsatisfactory state of things, of course, could not last. 

One windy day, somebody noticed how rapidly an 
oval pebble spun along the ground when it was flung; 
an idea occurred to him, and the tremendous notion 
of the Wheel, which has had more influence on the 
human race than any other conceivable invention, was 
bom. It took but a comparatively short time to make 
holes through some rounded pieces of slate or flattened 
stone—to push a stick through them—to mount a handy 
log on the rude mechanism. Then, seated astride 
his log, the proud artist scurried down the nearest hill 
—and broke his neck at the bottom; but it didn’t 
matter, for the obvious thought of the startled onlookers 
as they picked up the pieces was that it should be 
possible to check the thing and to direct it; thus, in 
process of time, brakes and steering-gear came into 
being. The range of exploration was naturally ex¬ 
tended; by harnessing a neighbour or a domesticated 
animal to his cart, man travelled farther afield without 
fatigue. 

So, with certain improvements and variations, but 
with no very essential differences, the cart, trap, wagon, 
lorry, or whatever we choose to call it, remained for 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands—of years, 
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until certain persons, about the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, began to apply the power of steam to 
the turning of the wheels of the cart; and there the 
general catastrophe originated. Long before this, men 
had learned the use of the smooth rail to ease the labour 
of transport by land; now, with muscles and sinews of 
iron that did not slacken, with breath that was never 
exhausted so long as water and fire lasted, they had 
an engine with boundless possibilities. Year by year 
men were tempted to rush from town to town more 
swiftly, and in the course of the next century other 
engines, driven by oil as well as steam, began to propel 
enormous vibrating vans, wherein people might sit, 
through the streets of the cities. They often travelled 
while they slept, from one part of country to another, 
incredible though it may seem. And they made for 
themselves moving staircases. 

But this was not enough. The fever of moving was 
upon the nations; they even welcomed moving pictures, 
paying money to see a flower grow from seed to bloom 
in ten minutes, when the real blossom was within their 
gardens, waiting for the eyes that should know beauty 
and the heart that should revere mystery. They said, 

“ Let us fill the roads with these wonderful machines 
we have made; let them race by night as well as by 
day, through the highways and lanes of the whole 
land.” So, as the disease waxed great on the earth, 
men lived at immense distances from the places where 
their work was done, and frequently dictated their 
letters and transacted their business as they travelled, 
breakfasting at fifty miles an hour, lu nch ing at sixty, 
dining at seventy. 

A few years later on, the air was sonorous with the 
roar of millions of wheels; twilight and dawn were no 
longer solemn and silent, and night’s most secret hours 
were invaded. Men grew motion-mad. They could 
not work, or eat, or sleep, in silence, and in the few 
brief days of the year that remained still and holy by 
long tradition and custom, they were uneasy. They 
asked no more of one another, “ Where, this time, do 
you go for holiday?” for the holiday consisted 
in staying in one place; therefore it became the rule to 
enquire, “How long do you stop?” Their faoes grew 
haggard; they wore huge goggles over their eyes to 
protect them from the evils of the speed they 
worshipped. No prophet arose among them to show 
them sternly the error of their ways, though here and 
there came the voice of one whose thoughts gave him 
memories of magical hours under the stars; of quiet 
reveries by trees whose leaves were green, not brown 
and sparse with the reek of the incessant engines, or by 
streams crystal-clear, not thick and poisoned by the 
drip of the machines. 

And so the nations wasted their inheritance in the 
satisfaction of their craving for motion, swift and ever 
swifter, by day and night, over the ground and in the 
air; and the land grew sad and dingy, and men had 
no time to spare for wisdom or beauty or love. So, for 
many millions on earth, life lost its meaning. And the 
end is not yet; but the gods are laughing. 

W. L. R. 
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Tbe Barbarity of Realistic 

Tragedy 

By Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

T HERE is little need for lamentation in the fact 
that so many worthy people fight shy of Ibsenite 
drama, of such plays as Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Justice,” or 
of harrowing and depressing novels like “ Jude the 
Obscure.” The “uncultured” person—“uncultured,” 
by the way, is a most “ uncultured ” word—is not a 
hit hurt when his bland intellectual superiors regard 
him as a Philistine, a man of coarse tastes, lacking 
in the faculty of appreciation and all the rest of it. 
Not having enough knowledge of aestiietics to entrench 
himself in the position that art is an appeal to the 
average man, that its first duty is to reach our primitive 
instincts, and that what is in the main unpleasing 
cannot be altogether good art, he meekly says nothing, 
or expresses his antipathy with the off-hand concision 
of Squire Western. Yet, if he would only think it out, 
bow he could turn the tables! For who are the true 
Philistines—those who have schooled themselves into 
affecting, and even into believing, that they like what 
no rational creature can really and truly enjoy, or the 
man who is quite honest about his emotions? 

A critic recently argued that the objection of the 
ordinary playgoer to the drab environment of Ibsen 
and Hauptmann was a right and proper objection, and 
that these playwrights made a fundamental mistake 
by clothing idealistic dramas in the unbeautiful forms 
of realism. He pleaded for more of the sensuous 
element in intellectual drama. Life ought not to be 
represented as more painful and ugly than it is, but in 
terms of greater beauty and nobility. There is much 
truth in this, although the bases of the argument are 
not entirely sound. The lurking fallacy shows itself 
clearly when the critic goes on to say that, when matters 
are righted, plays will no longer be divided into comic 
and tragic; for it is really in this vital distinction of 
kinds that the force of his complaint resides. 

Realism is never justifiable in art except when the 
impressions to be conveyed are on the whole pleasing. 
This follows from the very nature of art, which is a 
spontaneous communication of feeling, a spontaneous 
expression of ideas. Pure art is not didactic or sub¬ 
servient to any purpose; it is, first and last, simply 
expression. So far as Ibsen’s or Hauptmann’s plays 
are intended to teach something or to denounce any¬ 
thing, they are not pure art, but art adapted, art 
subordinated to a foreign object. Many so-called 
works of art would be classified with most propriety 
among the useful arts. Fine art is, primarily, the 
expression of what has been a pleasure to the artist; or 
if you object to the coarse associations of the word 
pleasure, let us say the elemental joy, the enhanced 
spiritual life, that results from the stimulation of his 
natural, his artistic sensibilities. It sounds question¬ 
begging to say that such expression must be pleasur¬ 
able ; but it is the same as saying that only in 


expression, only in the satisfaction of an innate craving 
to express, first in his own mind and then in an out¬ 
ward, concrete form, can the poet, painter, dramatist, 
or novelist find relief. 

But the enjoyment of art is also expression. Only 
into the fit, the congenial, the understanding mind can 
the artistic expression penetrate. To receive an im¬ 
pression such as the artist strives to convey, the hearer, 
reader, t>r spectator, must, in short, re-express it for 
himself. Perception involves reconstruction. We are 
ourselves artists when we really see the Venus of Milo 
or one of Rembrandt’s old women, or really hear 
Schubert's Eighth Symphony. It is only so far as 
our imagination takes into itself and realises the work 
of art, in the same spirit as the artist produced it, that 
the work is completely understood. In actuality, it 
is seldom or never fully understood—it could not be, 
except by an equal and absolutely sympathetic mind. 
The mental state of the artist would have to be com¬ 
pletely reproduced in the recipient. In other words, 
as the artistic effort was spontaneous and instinctive, a 
free discharge of vitality—as it was a delightful effort 
—so must artistic appreciation be a free response of 
our emotional and imaginative faculties to the given 
stimulus—and therefore a positive pleasure. 

Now we can understand that a madman, or a being 
of abnormal nature, like Strindberg, Dostoevski, or 
Tchekov might find a positive pleasure, might satisfy 
instinctive cravings, in the ugly and painful. But a 
healthy mind has no incentive to recreate or express 
in independent artistic form what is not in harmony 
with its normal emotions. The authors of “Justice” 
and of “Jude the Obscure” are neither morbid nor 
insane. Obviously, the things they put before us pain 
them as much as they do us. It is not the majesty 
of suffering Lear or the heroism of Cordelia’s martyr¬ 
dom, not the greatness of human nature or anything 
admirable at all that they are expressing, but their 
criticism of life, their feelings of abhorrence, wrath, 
and revolt. Shakespeare’s tragedy gives us pleasure; 
these are intended to give us the very opposite. 

The universal criterion of art is, accordingly, that 
it gives pleasure to both the creator and the recipient. 
Apply this principle to realism. The technical 
virtue of realism lies in the intense vividness and 
strength of its appeal. It brings the fact right home 
to us. It is realism because it imparts the sense of 
reality. Comedy, it is a well-established axiom, ought 
to be realistic. Why? Because it is concerned with 
the unexpected, the startling, with pleasing aspects of 
things that in their ordinary aspects are either un¬ 
interesting or depressing. It puts together things that 
do not come together naturally, in order to please by 
the identification. Such an identification could not 
please unless it were rendered credible. The more 
keenly we are made to realise these surprising aspects 
of familiar things, the more we feel that the playwright 
is not inventing but revealing unobtrusive phases of 
actuality, the keener will be our enjoyment. 

And now what of tragedy ? It deals with agonies, 
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sorrows, and disasters, with things that in themselves 
can certainly not be pleasing, unless they satisfy some 
passion of hatred or revenge, unless we take ignoble 
delight in seeing our enemies suffer. But the very soul 
of tragedy is sympathy. Obviously, tragedy would 
be the reverse of pleasing, and accordingly the reverse 
of artistic, if it made us suffer agonies, griefs, and 
terrors in our own selves, or in those whom we might 
identify with ourselves. The closer it comes home, 
the more it is realistic, the more intolerable and sub¬ 
versive of artistic enjoyment must it be. Yet the 
emotions corresponding to grief, agony, and terror, 
the emotions of pity, sympathy, and admiration, are 
undoubtedly pleasurable. The artistic function of 
pathos is to evoke these feelings, not to make us suffer. 
Our pity and admiration should be greater and more 
intense than our sense of pain, which is but a minister 
to spiritual exaltations. We do not want to realise the 
suffering; we do want to realise the noble results 
of suffering, which poetry, and poetry alone, can 
express. 

. Thus tragic art must avoid familiar environments 
and too much verisimilitude; it must be ideal; and, 
sure enough, we find that the great classical writers 
of tragedy never deviate into realism. What could be 
further removed from actuality than ^Eschylean or 
Sophoclean tragedy, with its highly artificial structure, 
its elevated dialogue, its chorus, the formal inter¬ 
mediary between the real world of the spectator and 
the ideal world of the protagonists? Shakespeare 
usually wrote his comic dialogue in prose; his tragic 
scenes are always exalted blank verse, the language far 
removed from ordinary speech, radiant with imageries 
that transport us into the ethereal world of ideal vision. 
His comic people belong to that class which we succinctly 
call " the man in the street"; his tragic personages are 
kings and queens, nobles and courtiers, not of his own 
day, but of periods remote. They are only a little 
less ideal in nature and circumstance than the demi¬ 
gods and heroes of jEschylus and Sophocles. It was 
the same with Corneille and Racine. Moliire might be 
realistic; though even he in his more serious and tragic 
comedies idealised not only characters and sentiments, 
but the very speech, and wrote such plays as the 
“ Misanthrope 99 in alexandrines. 

When Ibsen forsook the poetry of his early days, he 
changed all this completely. It was as if Shakespeare 
had translated " King Lear 99 and " Macbeth 99 into the 
terms of that terrible morality-play, “ Resurrection/ 1 
as we saw it staged at His Majesty's. Imagine the 
regality, the mystery, the poetry taken away, and a 
middle-class home, people like ourselves, anguish 
expressed in bald, brutal prose, poverty, disease, 
hereditary vice, the doctor, the police-court, substituted 
for the lofty figures of tragedy. Who could endure 
even Shakespearean tragedy brought thus into our 
actual lives ? This is what Ibsen and those who accept 
his emancipation of tragedy have done. Tragedy has 
descended into our streets and houses; we sit and watch 
people, exactly like ourselves, suffering agonies that 
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might be our own; we sit and suffer according to the 
sensibility of our nerves, rather than expand accord¬ 
ing to the strength lent to our imagination. The plain 
man feels this to be unendurable, and the plain man is 
right. 

He is right again when he protests against realistic 
tragedy in fiction, since the novel can be as successful 
as the stage in driving home the sting of anguish. In 
the novel, it is our own everyday life that we see 
mirrored; the characters are our very selves, the voices 
are our own, the thoughts and feelings belong to the 
tissue of our lives. And the novelist can go even 
further than the playwright in compelling us to realise 
the pangs of tragedy with intolerable force, for he is 
not restricted to what is said and done; he is at liberty 
to represent hidden and unspoken agony. Only as the 
instrument of moral awakening and social insurrection 
can such torture be justified: it has nothing whatever 
to do with art. Ibsen's prose dramas thrilled at first 
by dint of the novelty and illegality of their form; 
but they never give the unmixed satisfaction of perfect 
art. It is now becoming recognised that the true Ibsen 
was he of the poetic dramas, upon which he expended 
much less labour, but poured forth his genius into a 
suitable mould. I have dted only one of the numerous 
plays that Ibsen's example has called into being, Mr. 
Galsworthy's “ Justice." No one is likely to deny that 
this is rather a pamphlet than a tragedy. Only a great 
indignation and a longing to help put things right 
could justify the harrowing realism of its pathos. Mr. 
Hardy has written but one novel entirely on this plan— 
"Jude the Obscure," though many of his shorter 
stories in " Wessex Tales " and “ Life's Little Ironies " 
are constructed on the same obnoxious principle. Com¬ 
pare “ Jude " with such a novel as “ The Woodlanders" 
to see the difference between the painful and the tragic. 
The one has actuality, the other is true. To quote a 
crucial instance, what is the chief blot upon his great 
masterpiece, “ Tess of the d'Urbervilles " ? Surely 
the discordant actuality of the police-officers in the 
solemn theatre of Stonehenge, and that excruciating 
incident where the lover and the sister catch sight of 
the black flag above the gaol, signalling the execution 
of Tess. Great tragedy leaves us not thus, in a state 
of revolt and disgust, of criticism or questioning, but 
reconciled by our sense of a justice somewhere—perhaps 
in our hearts—inspired with a sense of human nature's 
greatness and capacity to endure. A sure touchstone 
of the tragedy that is not pure art is that it leaves us 
in rebellion, challenging gods and men, and only too 
anxious to dispute the very premises of the playwright's 
argument. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of "Australasia," eight lectures pre¬ 
pared for the Visual Instruction Committee of the 
Colonial Office by A. J. Sargent, M.A., and published 
by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet 
Street, London. 
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REVIEWS 

The Procession of the Muse—I 

Verses and Reverses . By WILFRID MEYNELL. (Her¬ 
bert and Daniel. 2s. net.) 

Iolaus: The Man That Was a Ghost . By JAMES A. 
MACKERETH. (Longmans, Green, and Co. is. 6d. 
net.) 

Poms. By Josephine V. Rowe. (Lynwood and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Prison Songs and Poems . By J. ROBERT CLARKE. 

(Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Poems . By A. HUGH FISHER. (Elkin Mathews, is. 
net.) 

In ike Garden of Childhood . An Anthology in Prose 
and Verse for all Child-lovers. By EDITH IVOR- 
Parry. With a Foreword by KATHERINE TYNAN. 
(Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

T HERE is an altogether refreshing interest in Mr. 

Wilfrid Meynell’s apologetic little volume—and 
if we say “ apologetic ” none will appreciate the word¬ 
play better than the author himself. It is not rash to 
assert that this handful of verses is unique among 
latter-day poetry, for Mr. Meynell will count few 
emulators in the art of which he shows himself so 
accomplished an expehent—the art of writing crisp, 
witty, epigrammatic verse. It takes various turns. 
Now it is a personal tribute, now a social criticism; not 
a few are frankly religious, and a great many reflect 
the serenity of a happy wedlock. Indeed, the whole 
collection is a graceful and not unworthy oblation from 
“the Meynell who is W.” to “the Meynell who is A.” 
At the hands of less skilful practitioners this kind of 
verse might easily be a very treacherous medium, but 
Mr. Meynell never stumbles into the trite, the banal, 
or the maladroit. He is miraculously, impeccably 
expert. His very modesty has a demure sparkle in it— 

So frugal I seek one by one, 

In life, neglected things. 

To feed my flock I rake the rock, 

Catch thistle-down for pillowings. 

I drink of waters while they run; 

From aftermaths I make my sheaves; 

I find full uniform in leaves, 

And pleasure in—a pun ! 

And sanctities owe nothing but a benediction to a wit 
50 happy and so reverent as these examples prove— 

Christ is the Way: and so Saints even 
Have lingered on the Road to Heaven. 

“How little love, O Lord, I feel— 

My heart is steel. 99 
“ But I the Magnet am,” saith He, 

"And steel’s for Me.” 

But we could go on quoting.Only let it be 

added that the book contains something more than 


mere rhymed or versified epigram. Often enshrined 
within the glittering casket is a true pearl of poetic 
conception. Whatever “ Reverses” he may have 
suffered, Mr. Meynell has few to reproach him 
amongst these brilliant “ Verses.” An appendix of 
“ Comments” we found not altogether superfluous, for 
some of the pieces are packed with subtle allusions. 

Anyone who takes up Mr. Mackereth’s latest poem 
with the intention of reading it may prepare for a 
rousing hour. It is a weird and striking piece of work, 
difficult to describe. It has the eeriness of “The 
Ancient Mariner,” the breathless exuberance of “The 
Hound of Heaven,” and might be termed the counter¬ 
part, in subject, of “The Blessed Damozel,” which 
also it faintly recalls, here and there, in its pulse and 
imagery. Rossetti might well have written these 
lines— 

The night within me broke, 

And from a heart grown reconciled 
Went heavenward like thin smoke. 

Iolaus, “warped with age” and with “ghostly eyes,” 
tells the story of his love, which is shadowed from the 
first with dark foreboding, and is shortly plundered by 
death; of his consequent despair and bitter defiance of 
Heaven. Then how he became a ghost, and wandered 
an alien from God and humanity, denied even the 
fellowship of the blessed spirit, and finally how be 
returned to life and the earth and a chastened faith 
in love’s futurity. The first impression created by the 
poem is of Mr. Mackereth’s amazing cleverness. 
Brilliant passages might be culled by the handful, as 
the following may testify— 

Yet thought toward passion moved with dread, 

Like one who, hurrying to be wed, 

Steps, darkling, on the dead. 

And loud in secret, stern, and trite, 

The pulse of destiny. 

Her thoughts seemed, spilt by subtle art, 

Half tear-drops and half dew. 

I touched the sorrow of her hand. . . . 
and Iolaus’ description of his dead wife’s spirit as— 

The widow of my soul. 

One reads with a busy pencil. But—here is the 
peril—it must be with a ware intelligence also, or 
attention will run to dissipation amid the luxuriance of 
diction and the welter of imagery. Now and again, in 
fact, the accidence becomes a little teasing, as at the 
top of page 42 and page 44; while occasionally the 
language has to suffer deformity of the “ ’gan rave” 
variety. Mr. Mackereth needs to watch himself lest 
his verbal affluence should betray him. There is really 
little excuse for such vagaries as “ the volant vast” and 
"tracts of nebulous bloom.” But we must not let these 
things, good and bad, blind us to the fact that the 
poem is splendidly conceived, and is urged along its 
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whole course by a genuine poetic lire. It is vital, 
exuberant work, born of the true impulse and fashioned 
with deliberate skill. A few sonnets Ell up the volume, 
one or two of which are already known to Academy 
readers. The characteristics are similar to those of the 
longer poem: dignity of composition, richness of 
diction, and now and again the clean sword-flash of a 
clinching line or phrase that leaves nothing to be 
, desired. 

Mrs. Rowe's gift of song is one that should make a 
considerable popular appeal. She keeps well to the 
joys and sorrows of the common life, and does not 
meddle with things too high. Typical of her best work 
are "The House," "To Any Poor Wife/' "Child’s 
Prayer,” and "The Lullaby of Age.* These and 
others evince a wide and ready sympathy and a very 
charming sentiment. A group of poems for children 
reveals a felicitous talent for that hazardous class of 
verse, and another section comprises some " Irish Lays 
and Lyrics,” which axe handled with pleasant skill. 
Mrs. Rowe's verse is to be commended to those who, 
while cherishing a taste for poetry, like it best on 
familiar levels. We note that several of the pieces 
have been set to music. 

The " Prison Songs and Poems" are chiefly of 
interest for the circumstances under which they were 
written. For the most part Mr. Clarke does not 
reveal any particular poetic flair; he has no very 
striking play of fancy or strong flight of imagination. 
Indeed, be is often prosy and commonplace—can even 
condone lines such as these— 

A certain town, for those who pleasures seek, 

Offers attractions probably unique .... 

which suggest the worst indiscretions of certain long- 
forgotten laureates. But there are just about half-a- 
dozen verses which are of value as sincere and well- 
expressed renderings of an experience of life which not 
all are sufficiently unfortunate to realise. We may 
instance the lines " To Time, The Thief"— 

The days thou stealest one by one 
I but too gladly yield to thee. 

Thou takest what I look upon 
Contemptuously : 

I count as richest gain to me 

What others mourn and grudge when gone; 

O ! couldst thou take its memory ! 

Thy pilfered burden oft I con, 

I note its added weight with glee. 

Thou art my greatest friend—steal on 
And set me free. 

Others of similar merit are " The Prisoner,” " The 
Tide," "To Sleep," and "To the Skylark." 

Mr. Hugh, Fisher’s booklet of poems is decidedly the 
better for exploration. The first two or three have 
something of the tentative; what follows seems to be 
of maturer effort. These will arrest attenioh for their 
limpid sincerity and strong personal qualities. They 
have no staleness, no depressing suggestion of the 


muse by proxy. " Faith" is a really fine poem; it has 
the effect of something new-born, instinct with life, and 
replete with decorous surprise. We can only with 
difficulty extract quotation— 

Sometimes the road was round 
Like the back of a frozen snake, 

And sometimes deep with the drift 
Of leaves at the fall of the year. 

• • • • 

Once through diamond panes 
I saw what life demands— 

Warmth and a little peace— 

And forgot the weight of my load. 

A similar originality of vision and candour of 
expression will be found in "Conquest," “The Village 
Idiot,” and “On a Greek Statuette.” "Her Eyes” is 
a delightful little lyric, while a very captivating grace 
is characteristic of "The Fairy’s Beseechings,” "Of 
the Leaves,” and "Golden Gorse.” Finally, a poem 
concerning the flora of a piece of waste land at 
Aldwych is a perfect honeycomb of minute plant-lore. 

The anthology “ In the Garden of Childhood,” is 
one of Messrs. Routledge's daintily-produced "Way¬ 
faring Books.” That should be sufficient warrant that 
the collection is both widely gleaned and up-to-date. 
Pages are culled from writers as eclectic as Elizabeth 
Jocelin and Roger Ascham, and as modem as "E. 
Nesbit" and Mr. Temple Thurston. Every phase and 
significance of childhood has its representation, and in 
one instance at least—the Collect for Easter Even— 
the relevancy is a trifle in doubt. We are particularly 
pleased to find Mr. Belloc’s lovely " Portrait of a 
Child." This anthology is sure to be a welcome gift- 
book wherever the flower of childhood blossoms. 


China’s Awakening 

The Flowery Republic . By FREDERICK McCormick. 

Illustrated. (John Murray. 15s. net.) 

This work comes very appropriately at the present time 
when, a lull having succeeded the tremendous!) 
dramatic events of the Chinese revolution, the public 
are naturally anxious to learn of the spade-work pre 
gress which has been achieved by the new Republic 
the foundation of which undoubtedly afforded, one c 
the world’s greatest surprises. It is true that so f< 
as this general public is concerned, one of the mo 
astonishing events has occurred since the publicatic 
of this book, in fact, within the last week or two, ai 
that is the request of the Chinese Government that t 
welfare of China should be prayed for in the church 
of England. Truly the world moves fast in these da^ 
Had such an idea as this been propounded Half 
century ago, he who asserted the possibility of s\ 
an act would most certainly have been classed 
a lunatic; but here is the extraordinary fact— 
request not only made, hut acceded to, and in ans' 
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to the wish of the fatalistic and mystical Far East, the 
Christians have acted as intermediaries for an appeal 
to the Divinity! 

Mr. Frederick McCormick, needless to say, is 
thoroughly at home in this very large subject which 
he has made his own. The scope of the work is 
extremely wide, and the recent events which convulsed 
China are treated here with the easy familiarity of one 
who, in addition to being an eye-witness of much of 
what occurred, has for years been intimate with the 
Chinese and their domestic affairs. 

The author's account of the events which preceded 
and led up to the revolution is very clear, graphic, and 
invaluable. A lengthy residence in the Far East has 
not rendered him oblivious to the value of local colour. 
His story, therefore, is interspersed with some delightful 
literary sketches and incidents by means of which the 
reader may not only learn of all that happened, but 
of the various atmospheres in which these epoch- 
making deeds were wrought. Here is a specimen of 
Mr. McCormick’s style, which, although it is unsatis¬ 
factory to cull such a chance Fragment from the whole, 
will give some idea of the graphic terseness of his 
work. He is referring to Peking— 

Here are the foundations of six cities that have suc¬ 
ceeded one another. This was the capital of China 
when China became known to Europe through Marco 
Polo. This is the third time it has been without a 
Government in 267 years, or since the Manchus 
entered China. The first time was when the Court 
fled before the British and French allies in i860; the 
second was when the Court fled before the enraged 
allies of a dozen countries in 1900. It has now slunk 
away before the immense figure of its own enraged 
people, and has relinquished its authority and dele¬ 
gated, somehow, somewhat of its enigmatical powers 
to the “Premier,’’ who can neither rule nor test the 
measure of his power. 

A pessimistic note is evident in the concluding 
sentence; but the extraordinarily complicated situation 
of China, although it may call for pessimism in some 
respects, is necessarily responsible for critical emotions 
of all kinds. And the undoubted determination of the 
Chinese leaders to win a place for the race in the 
front rank of the progressive nations must be judged 
as one of the most hopeful signs. But of course, as 
the author points out, one of the factors which must 
act as a serious clog on the wheels of this progress is 
the cumbrousness of this giant nation and the inertia 
which still holds the general run of the masses, many 
of whom, even at the present day, are completely 
ignorant as to whether they are governed by an Empire 
or a Republic. 

The author's studies of the chief personalities of 
China are of peculiar interest, and his comparisons 
between the now deceased triumvirate of the Empire— 
Li Hung Chang, the Empress Grand Dowager, and 
Chang Chih-tung—with that of the Republic trium¬ 
virate, Yuan Shih-K'ai, Sun Yat-sen, and Li Yuan- 
hung, are made in a masterly fashion. The interviews 


with the various magnates of China, whether Imperial 
or Republican, are instructive to a degree, and the 
author has a happy knack of throwing a light on the 
personal peculiarities of the various leaders which goes 
no small way in revealing the causes as a whole of the 
situation. 

China has shown, says Mr. McCormick, that she is 
no longer a dead whale on the ocean of international 
affairs— 

She is a civilisation and nation in which race per¬ 
sistence and persistence of social problems are the 
greatest forces, but, as has been said, “The revolution 
has been like a gale of wind—it lashed the surface 
of the water into angry white cats, but it did not reach 
or disturb the deeper current of the great sea of 
Chinese life." .... The Chinese struggle is the 
greatest man has ever known, she is the last link in 
civilisation encircling the earth on which we dwell. 
She may disrupt to work the solution of mystery of 
races and the political existence so far developed by 
mankind. 400,000,000 of sober, brainy, industrious 
and imaginative people, whose desires are peace, I 
believe to be capable of adding the greatest of all 
contributions to civilisation. 

Mr. McCormick has gone deeply into the fascinating 
study of Chinese affairs, and the various currents 
which lie beneath the political surface, and which at 
the present moment are pulling in so many different 
directions, ajre thoughtfully and clearly traced out. 
That the main trend is towards a genuine Western 
civilisation seems quite undoubted. On the surface 
are many indications of this; and if straws may tell the 
way the wind blows, the reproduction in the work of 
the cartoons from the Chinese Press shows that in 
matters of Western journalism the Chinese have now 
very little to learn from London, Paris, or New York; 
which may or may not redound to the credit of the 
flowery Republic. The book is one which the student 
of Far Eastern affairs cannot afford to leave unread. 


The Real Homer 

Ontero, nelV Eta Micenea . By VlGILIO INAMA. 

(Hoepli, Milan. L3.50.) 

ICONOCLASTES has a century or two of successes behind 
him, but it has been proved repeatedly of late that 
he is not invincible. Professor Inama has gravely 
threatened one of his strongest positions; by giving us 
a simple and coherent theory of the authorship, date, 
and birthplace of the Iliad and the Odyssey, he 
has made very difficult a return to the old agnosticism 
about Homer. We do not know why there should be 
something soothing in the idea that the Gothic cathedral 
was the work of many unknown hands, and something 
irritating in the theory that Homer is only a trade name 
for a limited company, but both these feelings very 
generally exist. One of Professor Inama’s conclusions 
has a tinge of modernism, but not enough to save the 
said Iconoclastes from a crisis of despair; we can 
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imagine him exclaiming, with the delirious rake in 
" Ingoldsby,” “ By the Pope, there are two!” and so 
ending incontinently his wretched life. For there are 
two Homers—not a Homer less, if not a Homer more— 
the author of the Iliad and the author of the Odyssey. 
At least, that is what comes of believing Professor 
Inama, whom we find it extremely easy to believe— 
too easy perhaps, for the Latin lucidity, of which he is 
master, reminds us a little, in superstitious moments, of 
the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 

Briefly stated, the simple theory of Professor Inama, 
parts of which are, of course, not new, is this: the two 
great Homeric poems were written by two men, living 
in peninsular Greece at two periods, not widely 
separated from each other, before the Dorian invasion, 
and deal, idealistically no doubt, with real events that 
had occurred no long time before, with, in fact, “ il 
primo fatto veramente storico dell’ antica Grecia.’’ 
The dialect of the poems was the literary resultant of 
the dialects spoken in the Greece of the Mycenaean age, 
which are conveniently termed Achaean. The Ionic 
and jEolic dialects were later developments, after the 
Dorian invasion and the consequent emigration, of the 
two main types of Achaean. The audacious hypothesis 
of Fick, by which the Homeric poems, as we know 
them, are the result of a systematic translation from 
jEolic into Ionic, is refuted at some length. 

The question of date has exercised scholars of many 
generations. Signor Inama, having postulated that 
Greece and not Asia Minor was the place of origin of 
the poems, urges with great force that the silence of 
Homer about the Dorians proves that he knew them 
not, and that they had not yet descended into the 
peninsula of Greece. He accuses Wolf of starting 
from a false premise in placing the date as late as 
700 B.C. Wolf considered, justly enough, that the 
preservation of these long poems postulates the in¬ 
vention of writing, which he relegates, as regards the 
Greeks, to the eighth century at earliest. Signor 
Inama shows good reason for believing that the penin¬ 
sular Greeks had a knowledge of writing long before 
the Dorian invasion, and probably as far back as the 
fifteenth century B.C. 

If the Dorians had been there, Homer would have 
mentioned them. The Homeric geography of Greece 
is fairly exhaustive, and especially as regards the 
northern half of the peninsula. It is accurate, too, 
particularly in comparison with that of Asia Minor, 
which circumstance helps Signor Inama to prove another 
of his points—that Homer lived in Europe, and probably 
in the Peloponnese. The poet drew on his experience, 
put down all he knew about the country he lived in, 
and cared not a whit for historical atmosphere; if such 
a notion had disturbed him, it would have been “the 
first and the only example in the history of Greek or, 
for the matter of that, Latin poetry . 99 His heroes fight 
from chariots, not on horseback; it is because chariot¬ 
fighting was the rule in Homer's day. 

Signor Inama makes good use of historical parallels. 
Thus he compares the .Egean civilisation of the 
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Mycenaean age to modem Europe—one common 
civilisation, with many races and languages. Greece 
was inhabited by Greeks, who fought round windy 
Troy, for the key of the Euxine, against foreigners of 
an equal culture. When the Dorian came, then indeed 
Greek met Greek, to the disadvantage of the first-comer. 
The fortifications of Tiryns, designed to enforce aristo¬ 
cratic rule, and not to shelter an alien conqueror, were 
deservedly left to the gourd and the “ patching house- 
leek." Another very apt parallel is suggested by the 
results of the Dorian invasion. Signor Inama is here 
reminded of the fall of the Roman Empire, and he 
finds it difficult to believe such conditions could have 
been favourable to the development of a great poetical 
tradition, such as must have preceded the appearance 
of the Homeric poems. 

Conviction lurks on every page, and, though it is 
the part of a wise man to examine every fruit before 
he plucks it, there is little to provoke mistrust, and 
much to invite to deeper study and reflection, with a 
promise of truth on the further side. 

Loti’s India 

India. By PIERRE LOTI. Translated from the French 
by A. F. Inman. Edited by R. H. Sherard. 

Illustrated by A. HUGH Fisher, A.R.E. (T. 

Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is something in the sensuous Latin temperament 
that makes the Orient especially attractive, and Pierre 
Loti has heard “the East a-callin* ” more persistently, 
more wistfully, more mysteriously, than any other 
living French writer. He has always been one of the 
world’s wanderers, “ ever a prey to the allurements of 
the new and strange : an artist in quest of the beauti¬ 
ful, rejoicing in colour and song, and yet filled with 
an indefinable sorrow at the pitiful brevity of life. He 
enters, curious, reverent, the temples of Japan, Siam, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India. He gazes upon strange gods 
and goddesses, watches fantastic processions, and 
listens to religious teachings that add mystery, but little 
or no light, to his sensitive and inquiring soul. Now 
he lingers in a street where perfumers sell their costly 
and fragrant essences enshrined in ancient Chinese 
vases. He looks up, with no little wonder, at a great 
pyramid loaded with teeming deities, and now he 
stands by the sacred Ganges where human dust mingles 
with a great carpet of moving flowers. Loti’s pen is 
a magical brush that paints many delectable pictures, 
but they are not problem pictures, except when in 
melancholy mood he takes counsel with his own 
soul. He knows that the East is full of brood¬ 
ing mystery, and that the mystery is most profound 
in India, but he does not attempt to explain the pro¬ 
fundities of thousands of years. Loti is an artist of 
glamour, and that glamour shines out in the printed 
page with dazzling brilliance. He catches the glint of 
precious stones, the bronze glow of a woman’s arm, the 
glory of a parrot’s wing, the light of fair cities. He 
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has aught and retained the radiance of the East, and 
in a style that is simple, sensuous, haunting, he has 
given us, not the soul of the Orient, but her gay, multi- 
coloured garments. 

Loti’s book on India, which we welcome in its new 
and attractive form, is a masterpiece within the pre¬ 
scribed limits of a great artist’s outlook. He begins 
his ecstatic observations in the ruined city of Anurad- 
hapura, in Ceylon, and brings them to a close in the 
many-templed Benares. In the south he finds Brah¬ 
manism in its most primitive and uncouth form—figures 
that are malign, terrible, sometimes lewd. Further 
north he discovers a purer but no less puzzling variation 
of this ancient religion, as well as the domes and 
minarets of pearl-like mosques. The palms are 
“ luxuriant bouquets of fans,” the large roots and 
branches of trees “the shape of elephants’ trunks,” 
while a crowd in Travancore resembles “an antique 
bas-relief ”—always the artist seeking a happy simile 
for the scenes about him. 

Loti has had many of his religious ideals shattered; 
but if he has suffered in this respect, it has tended to 
increase his toleration. “ There are no false gods,” he 
writes, M and the wisdom of sages who profess that 
theirs is the true God, and that they alone know his 
name, is but childish folly. For the rest, the con¬ 
ception of a God seated amidst the unmeasurable and 
inaccessible, be he one or many, be he named Brahma, 
Jehovah, or Allah, so far exceeds our comprehension 
that a little less or greater error can hardly matter in 
our ideas of Him.” 


In Tanjore, Loti visits the temple of Chri Ragam, 
l dedicated to Vishnu. He sees the image of that dread 
i deity placed and hidden in a dais-shaped tower that 
! crowns the car of Vishnu. With the rising of the sun 
i there is a sound of tom-toms and the fierce blast of 
a bom. Hundreds of young men, including noble 
; Brahmins, grasp the cables attached to the car. Muscles 
‘ arc strained almost to breaking point; but the car, with 
* is great wooden wheels, remains immovable. A hundred- 
jar-old elephant, with the sign of the god painted on 
.fehead, watches the futile efforts with profound wis¬ 
dom. For many years the mighty car has been pulled 
the temple to a kiosk. For three or four genera- 
that great animal has watched the scene, been 
with the straining of arms, with the murmur 
icrerential crowds. With the use of trunks of trees, 

1 car eventually moves, amid shouts of triumph; but 
fevers have to be employed more than once, for 
obstinate wheels will stick in ruts. Never did a 
require so much moving! At length the procession 
without further hindrance—the car with its 
red curtains and gay garlands of flowers, 
its in ornate trappings, musicians and rejoicing 
rs. Loti has described the scene with much 
I# likewise the ceremony connected with the boat 
riba, and the abandoned dance of the bayadfre at 
* a creature of naught but phantasy and 


»» 


In Hyderabad we forget the pomp and circumstance 
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of religious processions and voluptuous dances, for 
Loti, knowing the value of contrast, the importance of 
deep shadow as well as of bright sunshine, brings us 
into touch with the horrors of famine. With a realism 
that is never devoid of pity, he shows us men and 
women whose stomachs are empty bags and whose eyes 
are swarming with flies. He writes: “ A woman has 
just stopped to beg at the stall of a bracelet-seller, who 
is even now eating hot and savoury pancakes. The 
woman is a mere spectre, who clasps to her bony bosom 
and withered breasts the skeleton of a child. No, the 
trader will give her nothing; he does not even deign to 
look at her. Then the mother, whose breasts are dried 
up and whose child must die, flies into fury, and the 
cry of a maddened she-wolf hurls itself forth through 
her unclenched teeth.” A stranger takes pity on a 
company of almost transparent beings that seem to 
belong to the charnel-house. With lidless eyes, hollow 
chests, and clanking bones, these tortured men gather 
about their benefactor. “ They seize on his robes, and 
try to snatch the money from his hands with finger-nails 
which look like claws. And all the while their poor 
pleading eyes seem to ask pardon and forgiveness.” 

It is with relief that we turn to the splendours of the 
Great Moguls and to a superb account of the incompar¬ 
able Taj, which Sir Edward Arnold described as “ this 
house of Love and Death—all lily-white in the green 
garden upon Jumna's shore!” Loti, no doubt, regards 
this exquisite tomb as “Love’s loveliest monument,” 
but, remembering the many eulogies of others, he has 
done well to write with restraint and to express much 
of his admiration in silence. 

Loti’s finest pages are devoted to Benares and the 
Ganges. His description of the scenes associated with 
the sacred river—the bathing, the funeral pyres, the 
dead fakir placed in a praying posture and gazing with 
a new wisdom at the sun and sky, the streets that lead 
to its mysterious waters, and the host of temples—is 
unforgettable. He writes: “ All the life of Benares 
centres round the river. People come from palaces and 
jungles to die on its sacred banks, and the old and the 
sick are brought here by their families to await the end. 
. . . Oh, to die at Benares! To die on the banks of 
the Ganges! To have one’s body bathed for the last 
time, and then to have one’s ashes strewn into the 
river!” 

Loti went to India, not merely to see her wonders, 
but to find peace for his soul that had lost touch with 
Christianity, and, indeed, with every other form of 
faith. He is under the impression that the Theo- 
sophists of Benares have at last satisfied his spiritual 
cravings, and he confesses that the Vedas have been 
the medium of his soul’s complete satisfaction. But 
after listening to these theosophical mystics he sees the 
large eyes of an Indian girl, and exclaims: “ She is I and 
I am She, and we are part of one God-like Whole!” 
He is right; but one of the lower heavens of Buddhism, 
peopled with fair women, is far removed from Nirvana. 
When Buddha was tempted by maidens in pale blue 
garments he did not utter Loti’s tribute to feminine 
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loveliness. Can a great artist, who has lived on the 
beauty of the world, suddenly plunge into a state of 
negation, m a moment regard all he has seen and loved 
as mocking, non-existing fancies ? We believe, since 
he has permitted us to share his religious secrets with 
him, that he is too great an artist and too little a saint 
to renounce life when life has given him so much. He 
writes: “ I know that this mood is but a passing one, 
and that when I have left this place the world will 
claim me once more, but never again in the old way, 
for. the seed sown in my soul will grow, and Benares 
will call me back.” 


A Strange Infatuation 

Mary Russell Milford: The Tragedy of a Blue-Stock¬ 
ing. By W. J. Roberts. Illustrated. (Andrew 
Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 

SOMETHING of the nature of a mild “ boom ” appears to 
be in progress with regard to the period covered by 
Miss Mitford's life. Any person who achieved even 
a moderate notability at that time is in danger of being 
unearthed and “written up.” The chief result of this 
movement is simply an addition to the unnecessary 
books of the world. For only occasionally does a 
writer succeed in breathing into such very dry bones 
the breath of life. Before embarking on such a work 
one should have, as an irreducible minimum, at least 
two excuses to offer : first, that his subject is sufficiently 
interesting, and next, that it is sufficiently important. 
He should, of course, be able to show many more 
reasons than these before achieving print; but we have 
learned not to be too exacting with this particular kind 
of industry. Happily, Mr. Roberts can show our 
minimum of excuse, if little more; for the career of 
Miss Mitford is interesting, possessing both romance 
and tragedy, and not a little of that irony wherewith 
the gods love to torture the genius; while her import¬ 
ance, from a literary point of view, is undoubted. 

The life of Mary Russell Mitford is a record of what 
would nowadays be called a strange infatuation; that 
is practically the only word that describes the mistaken 
devotion to an unworthy object—her father. Filial 
affection is a beautiful and commendable thing; but 
when it absolutely refuses to acknowledge any fault in 
the object of its solicitude, where faults are so plentiful 
as in Dr. Mitford, it becomes a less admirable virtue. 
Yet but for that very weakness—if weakness it should 
be called—“Our Village” would probably never have 
been written. Had Dr. Mitford not been the gambler 
and spendthrift he was, his daughter would almost 
certainly have become simply an unusually vivacious 
“fine lady.” The grinding poverty of the cottage at 
Three Mile Cross made Miss Mitford the “slave of the 
lamp.” One is glad to read of the comparative pros¬ 
perity and freedom from anxiety that blessed her last 
years after the death of her father. 

The irony of her life lies in the fact that she is best 
remembered by the work that she herself regarded as of 
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only secondary importance. One cannot help feeling 
a certain amount of regret as one reads of the precious 
time and energy she put into the writing of her plays. 
“Rienzi” and “Foscari” gather dust, undisturbed upon 
their shelves, and not even the prospect of reading a 
banned play would tempt us to take down “Charles 
the First”; while the reasons for prohibiting its per¬ 
formance would appear to us simply Gilbertian. Hence 
it comes to pass that the kindliness, the observation, 
and the humour of “Our Village” continues to attract, 
while the grandiloquence of the dramas is known only 
to students. 

Mr. Roberts tells of all these things in an interesting 
enough fashion, if one is not too fastidious in the 
matter of style. He uses some rather strange English 
at times. Thus, on page 22, he writes: “By a sort of 
intuition the boy must have, even in those early days, 
come to regard the handsome, bluff, genial, loud- 
voiced surgeon with something akin to suspicion,” 
which is an awkward separation of the auxiliaries of 
the verb. On page 28 he ejaculates: “No, indeed! 
this was no move the wisdom of which was calculated 
to inspire in the breast of Harness, the trustee, any 
restoration of confidence,” which almost belongs to the 
pompously sententious school of prose writing. We 
have also noted our amateur friend “and which” in 
more than one place. But these are pin-pricks of criti¬ 
cism. The absence of an index, and the lack of any 
real literary judgment in the volume, are not, however, 
pin-pricks, but very material defects. It may be well, 
though, that the author kept to the more obvious aspects 
of Miss Mitford's life and work. He certainly dis¬ 
plays good sense in allowing her to speak for herself 
very considerably by means of quotations from her 
letters, so that we are able to form a clearer conception 
of her personality than we could ever do from his 
prose. In place of the usual benediction we may say 
that the volume is very well illustrated. 


At the Court of the Merry Monarch 

Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675. By MARIE 
Catherine Baronne d'Aulnoy. Translated by 
Mrs. W. H. Arthur. Edited, with Notes, by 
G. D. Gilbert. With Portraits. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 

Mr. G. D. Gilbert, in his Introduction, claims for 
Mme. d’Aulnoy's “ M6moires de la Cour d’Angleterre” 
that it “ has something of the fresh sparkle of a 
favourite champagne, something of the swing and 
gaiety of Mozart's operas. . . . Whitehall in the 
Golden Days seemed to flicker before our vision with 
the impalpable, transitory reality of pictures thrown 
upon a screen. No Restoration play is more vivid 
than this book.” Admirers of Anthony Hamilton's 
“ Memoirs of the Count de Gramont ” will consider 
Mme. d'Aulnoy's champagne just a trifle flat in com¬ 
parison, and personally we must give first place to the 
inimitable Diaries of Samuel Pepys. If we cannot 
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entirely share Mr. Gilbert’s enthusiasm, we are bound 
to admit that the writer of these Memoirs, though 
dealing almost exclusively in chroniques scandaleuses , 
has very successfully avoided the least indelicacy, 
which cannot be said of either Pepys or Hamilton. 
Mme. d’ Aulnoy’s fairy tales are justly famous, and 
reprints appear from time to time; some of us still 
remember M The Blue Bird/’ “ The Hind in the Wood,” 
and “The White Cat.” 

Little Marie Catherine seems to have much enjoyed 
ccnvent life. The devout sisters were by no means 
strict disciplinarians, and the pupils did pretty much 
as they liked. The nuns were evidently of Ruskin’s 
opinion that a young girl may pick and choose her 
reading with impunity. Marie Catherine was essentially 
romantic. She writes in her “Autobiography” : “The 
reading of romances brought me to reflect on things of 
which till then I had a confused and imperfect appre¬ 
hension. By reading them I learnt there was a Passion 
that gave to women an absolute dominion over men.” 
Ruskin’s generous belief in the wise selection of a 
young girl’s reading was certainly not justified in the 
case of Marie Catherine. At the ripe age of thirteen this 
precocious maiden entered into correspondence with the 
Marquis de Blossac. She wrote passionate love-letters 
to him, based upon the romances and novels she had 
read so ardently. The Marquis ought to have sent the 
letters back, and suggested that the lax Mother Superior 
should smack her rather neurotic pupil and send her 
supperless to bed; but he was amused at her precocity 
*nd came to see her. Instead of a timely admonition, 
:* took a reprehensible delight in “ the novel combina¬ 
tion of extreme youth and fervent passion,” and 
regarded the affair as an excellent joke, while poor 
Mane Catherine soon became afflicted with a severe 
attack of callow love. Fortunately some of her letters 
fell into the hands of the Mother Superior, who, to do 
fctr justice , could be severe as well as amiable, and, in 
the storm of indignation that followed, the despicable 
Marquis beat a hasty retreat. 

The Merry Monarch is principally remembered on 
account of his sense of humour—and he made his best 
1 ' ke on his death-bed—for his excellent manners, and 
tor his execrable morals. He was, like most of his 
courtiers, a g^ay philanderer, and his Court was the 
*cne of innumerable love intrigues. The romantic 
Mane Catherine could not have had more scope for 
Serving and narrating the love affairs of those about 
Her Memoirs, for the most part, are written in 
* nversational form, and more than once we have had 
^ to doubt the absolute veracity of her pages. 
TV incidents may have been perfectly true, but unless 
ime. d’Aulnoy had reduced eavesdropping to a fine art, 
tui vas acquainted with a Stuart method of shorthand, 
fail to see how she could have reproduced con- 
y ‘ dion s without drawing upon her fairy-tale imagina¬ 
tive. It is more than probable that, with a journalistic 
tocch, she delicately embroidered the scandals that 
^StftoheT notice, and very ingeniously invented some 
r those conversations which, in spite of secret 
dumbm and staircases, she could not possibly have 




overheard. Be this as it may, the fact remains that, 
with considerable skill, she has narrated a number of 
stories in a sprightly and most diverting manner. 

The mistresses of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of Arran, 
only to mention three more or less distinguished 
personages, who were riddled with Cupid’s most 
fickle darts, flit across these pages with almost 
bewildering frequency. There is the jealous Miledy, 
the coquettish Emilie, the very much sought 
after Lady Norwich, Filadelphe, and a host of other 
fair but frail ladies. We read of the discovery of 
tell-tale tablets, the escape of a lover let down in a 
basket by three women who loved him, innumerable 
clandestine meetings, and various methods of disguise, 
from a simple mask to the dress of a sailor. Everyone 
seems to have been running away from the ties of wed¬ 
lock and seeking diversion in the most tangled skein 
of love-making imaginable. In those amorous days, 
when cupping must have served some purpose 
after all, men of fashion flung themselves upon their 
knees, partly because they wore silk breeches, and 
were never in danger of spoiling a trouser-crease, and 
partly because they had nothing better to do. Mme. 
Betty, it appears, well knew from what source to obtain 
details of the latest scandal. “ She and the Mistress 
of the Maids of Honour of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York,” writes Mme. d’Aulnoy, “were 
intimate friends, and it was their delight to sit up so 
late together that they had to spend the next day in 
bed! ’ ’ There must have been much to talk about in 
those good old days, and the quotation at the beginning 
of this volume asserting that " constancy’s an empty 
sound . . . and all the joys of life and love are in 
variety,” is amply justified. 

A Sentimental Journey to the 
Eastern Adriatic 

Dream Cities. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

THERE are a great many ways of travelling, and, if 
not “every single one of them,” still a commanding and 
impressive majority of them, is right. One of the 
wrong ways is to travel with an open mind. An open 
mind is apt to be open at both ends. Therefore the 
artistic traveller must bring something to his subject, 
on pain of ever after keeping locked within his bosom 
his barren adventures and fruitless experience. Mr. 
Goldring has communicated from the start a certain 
spice, if we may say so, to his narrative. He triumphs 
noisily over Philistia—not in itself a very original per¬ 
formance—and over the sacred books of travelling 
Philistia, the evangel of Baedeker, but he preserves a 
healthy scorn for the Bohemian antics of old acquaint¬ 
ances rediscovered in Genoa, and, once in the wilds, 
tells us a singularly straightforward tale, culminating— 
happy inspiration—in an excellent “catalogue raisonn£” 
of the hotels along his route. “ Dream cities ” are the 
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places that have touched chords of association, or have 
created anticipatory pictures of themselves in the 
traveller’s mind. Trieste, for instance, is associated in 
our author’s mind with a certain ‘‘Uncle Bob,” who 
sailed from that port for the further East; the result 
for the childish mind was that “ it was Trieste (and not 
Venice) which seemed to hold the gorgeous East in 
fee.” 

Trieste is the real starting-point of Mr. Goldring’s 
travels. He is amusing enough before he gets there, 
but if he had quietly got into the train at Trieste and 
come straight, or even gradually, home, there would 
hardly have been matter for such a book as this. 
Toulon, indeed, is not much affected by the English 
traveller, but what of Genoa, and, above all, Venice? 
These initial stages are kept interesting by the spirit in 
which they are described. The positive side of anti- 
Baedekerism is illustrated by the author’s preference of 
picturesque alleys, unfrequented churches and native 
caf6s to the large-type monuments and galleries. Irony, 
by the way, has contrived that the wrapper of this 
book should be adorned with an advertisement of the 
maligned (but indispensable) guide-books. We are not 
sure that the burlesque intrigue with which the book 
opens really adds to our illusion or enjoyment; 
personally we were quite relieved when the traveller’s 
sighs after vanished and illicit joys finally died away. 

“ The man who either disdains or fears to walk up a 
dark entry, may be an excellent good man, and fit for 
a hundred things; but he will not do to make a good 
sentimental traveller.” Mr. Goldring stands Sterne’s 
test. He fully recognises the possibilities of the 
“dark entry,” and he is conscientious in the part of a 
“ sentimental” traveller. The shady corner is a 
necessary antidote to the continual warmth and sun¬ 
shine which he demanded and, except at Cettinje, the 
furthest point of his tour, seems abundantly to have 
found. Not least among his virtues is his tendency to 
ignore warnings to trespassers, a virtue without which 
no foreign travel can be entirely successful. 

Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Ragusa, Cettinje, and 
Budua are the principal stages of the real pilgrimage. 
They are connected by episodes of travel by land and 
water. The best parts of the narrative deal, as might 
be expected, with the author’s pedestrian wanderings. 
The bleak Karst mountains afford a sharp contrast to 
the fringe of fertility and civilisation that hangs chiefly 
about the coast. Here there is an air of "eternal 
things,” and of a Europe in essential features 
unchanged. On the other hand rumours of war were 
becoming facts when Mr. Goldring reached Cettinje, 
and the Austrian gathering in Dalmatia reinforces the 
restless note. The enterprising capitalist is also busy. 
The Eastern Adriatic is in peril of change. To be 
well seen, it must be seen soon. Not only Ragusa, 
whose reputation as a show-place nearly damned it in 
advance for our traveller, but such quiet homes of 
beauty as Trau, near Spalato, may within a few years 
have lost their best features. Mr. Goldring has 
inspiration for the jaded but still discerning traveller. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus . The “Corpus 

Tibullianum,” edited, with Introduction and 
Notes on Books I, II, and IV, 2-14, by Kirby 
Flower SMITH. (American Book Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 

HIS is the first detailed commentary in English upon 
the entire text of Tibullus, Sulpicia, and the 
anonymous elegies of the fourth book. Its chief defect, 
according to the criterion of the needs of classical 
scholars in this country, is its excessive size. When all 
is said and done, Tibullus remains of secondary import¬ 
ance in our classical curriculum. The fault is not his. 
But if Professor Smith would truly serve the 
cause of scholarship as it exists amongst us, he would 
be well advised in subsequent editions of the work to 
shorten the notes at the end of the book to a consider¬ 
able extent; they cannot fail to recall the methods of 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy ” in their plethoric full¬ 
ness of illustration. Nor does the author run the risk 
of leaving anything unsaid concerning the shadowy 
life of the poet, the attitude of his contemporaries 
toward him, the character of his unworthy mistress 
Delia, and kindred subjects. However, Professor 
Smith is never dull, and he is always scholarly. The 
result is, subject to the reservation already indicated, 
an excellent edition. The text is practically that of 
Eduard Hiller, Berlin, 1900. Finally, Professor Smith 
gives us that admirable adjunct, a well-compiled index. 


A Hebrew Anthology . Edited by George Alexander 
KOHUT. With an Introduction by HUDSON 
MAXIM. 2 Vols. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
21s. net.) 

The object of Mr. Kohut has been to collect into one 
work a large number of English poems on biblical or 
post-biblical Jewish topics. In his selection he has 
confined himself to Christian authors, and thus his task 
has been to some extent to show the influence which the 
Hebrew writings have exercised over the poets of the 
English-speaking world. Mr. Kohut has covered a 
very wide range—from the writings of Caedmon and 
Swithun unto those of writers of the present generation. 
The quality of the poems, which extend to fourteen 
hundred pages, necessarily varies, and just as neces¬ 
sarily it is easy for any critic to point to poems which 
he himself, if the task had been allotted to him, would 
have omitted or curtailed; but in the making of an 
anthology much must necessarily be left to the in¬ 
dividual point of view, and the fact that one would 
have chosen otherwise than Mr. Kohut on occasion is 
no reason for cavilling. As a justification for Mr. 
Kohut’s work, we may quote the concluding paragraph 
of the Introduction, which has been written by Mr. 
Hudson Maxim: “ The crystallised thought of the 
ancient Hebrews is the one thing most precious come 
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down to us from the remote past. The vastness of this 
influence on successive after-ages may not be compre¬ 
hended : a clue to apprehension lies in the pages of this 
Anthology. To the English-speaking races, Hebrew 
thought has served steadfastly as the incentive to 
achievement in the art of letters; it has been constant, 
indefatigable, in its grant of inspiration, in its array 
of splendid material at the writer’s behest. How 
bountifully its riches have been loved, how gratefully 
nurtured, how graciously made fruitful, this Analogy 
reveals.” 


Les Vingt-Cinq Ricits da Mauvais Gtnie . Translated 
from the Hindu by MATHILDE DEROMPS. (Geuth- 
ner, Paris. 6 fr.) 

44 GRAND roi, reprit le ministre, nos ancStres ont dit: 

4 Ne raconte pas une chose que les autres ne compreri- 
draient ni ne croiraient.’ ” If this principle, culled 
from one of the twenty-five stories, had been strictly 
observed by their narrator, there would be considerably 
less than twenty-five of them in this book. Only we 
distrust the maxim. The stories are delightful; we are 
not at all in accord with the translator, when she says 
that 44 ces r&its sont int&essants . . . non pas en tant 
que r£cits,” but for some other reason. The main 
incident that connects the stories, the finding by King 
Bikram of a 44 genie,” suspended on a tree, who tells 
him the stories, and will save him from impending 
assassination, on condition that he utters no word, is 
beyond our intelligence. The developments of this 
theme and many of the stories are perfectly intelligible 
and exceedingly amusing. The “genie” concludes 
each of his narratives with a question arising out of it; 
each time the king gives an answer, and thus loses one 
chance of preservation; only at the last demand, which 
is of the type, 44 This man’s father is my father’s son,” 
he is so baffled and bewildered as to forbear from 
replying. Then, of course, he is saved. The stories, 
originally composed in Sanskrit, and then translated 
into " Braj-bhflkhfl ” under the title "Baitfll Pacisi,” 
were only translated into current Hindustani in 1805. 
The translator has supplied a prefatorial commentary, 
liberally interspersed with quotations from the Laws of 
Manu, that is very useful in exploring the dark crannies 
of the stories. 


Mr. Melrose informs us that his 250 Guineas Prize 
Novel Competition is now nearing completion, and 
that the selected MSS., having been read by Miss 
Cholmondeley and Mr. Joseph Conrad, are now in Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s hands. The result will be announced 
in about a fortnight, and the winning book will be the 
first to be published from the autumn list. New novels 
to be issued by Mr. Andrew Melrose in August and 
September are 44 The House of Silk ” by Roy Meldrum, 
44 The Scarlet Rider” by Bertha Runkle, and 44 An 
English Girl in the East ” by Margaret Kirby. 
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Fiction 

The Mating of Lydia . By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Illustrated. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 

HE gifted author of 44 Robert Elsmere,” and 
other works of similar importance, seems 
in this latest volume to have overlooked the 
fact that the day of the three-volume novel 
is ended. Only an exceptionally complex plot 
justifies 462 closely printed pages, and in this plot 
we see little that is complex. We have a suspicion, on 
reflecting over the end of this book, that Marie Corelli 
has done the same sort of thing very nearly as well; 
the suspicion is confirmed by recollection of the bicycle 
accident, through which the young man is carried into 
the old man’s house, much to the latter’s disgust, and 
eventually becomes the old man’s secretary. Such stale 
tricks as these are totally unworthy of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who has evinced her capacity for the production 
of very fine work, and has here gone back on herself. 

The whole story might have gone down well twenty 
or thirty years ago, and might then have been fairly 
up to date. At the present time, intended as a study of 
the effect of wealth upon character, it strikes us as a 
hash, more or less, of second-hand theories. We note 
instances of suspiciously brilliant dialogue, characteristic 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s work; we note also the almost 
impossible perfection of Lydia, and the fact that the 
book contains a good bit of absolute black and a little 
too much of over perfect white, but hardly enough of 
grey. Melrose, the example of what a landlord ought 
not to be, is a villainous old “screw,” with no relieving 
trait, and young Lord Tatham, intended as a type of the 
idol of the lower rural classes, is really too good for any¬ 
thing. We turn with relief to Faversham, who certainly 
has a trace of bad as well as good in him, but we sigh 
with disappointment over his absurdly idealistic sacrifice 
at the story’s end. The author seems more at home 
with her minor characters than with her principals, for 
in the former she gives us excellent studies, while the 
latter are all either over or under drawn. Considered as 
a whole, the book is not likely to enhance her popularity, 
nor is it worthy to rank beside the work by which she 
gained her place in modern literature. 


The Confession of Richard Plantagenet. By DORA 
Greenwell McChesney. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.) 

Lytton would have had us believe that the feudal 
age ended with the fall of Warwick on the field of 
Bosworth, but the writer of this posthumous work 
brings forward feudal loyalty to a rather later period. 
It is almost an incident, after one has read the book, 
that she set herself to whitewashing Richard of 
Gloucester. So well is that process accomplished that 
long before we come to the end of the story we find 
ourselves compelled to sympathy with the man who was 
responsible for the death of his own brother and his 
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two nephews, to say nothing of the many other deaths 
that he compassed. Unfortunately this, its author’s 
last work, is incomplete. The account of the battle of 
Bosworth is missing, and the story of Richard’s work 
as Warden of the North is untold. According to this 
version of the story of the death of the two prinoes, 
Catesby was agent for the deed, of which Richard was 
in ignorance until after its accomplishment, but 
unfortunately Catesby’s confession, which should have 
been included in the book, was unwritten when Miss 
McChesney died. 

The book’s incompleteness is in a way remedied by 
the inclusion of a number of ballads in old English 
style. These 611 the gaps to a certain extent, but there 
remains a sense of incompleteness. In spite of this, 
and the author’s biased view which makes Richard the 
scapegoat for all the sins of the House of the White 
Rose, the story is one of absorbing interest, especially 
in its later chapters, when one sees a man torn by 
complex emotions, and desiring most of all to serve 
England truly, rather than the crook-backed evil-doer 
of popular conception. Such of the story as is told is 
vigorous and clear, the style well suited to the theme, 
and it is on the whole a book that we can thoroughly 
recommend. 


The Great Gold Rush . By W. H. P. JARVIS. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 

Mr. Jarvis has a good story to tell of the great 
Klondyke gold rush, but he does not tell it in exactly 
the right way. The most noteworthy thing in the book 
is the vile corruption and “graft” that marked the 
early days of the Klondyke, when the Canadian con¬ 
ception of law and order came up against the presence 
of a population in which the Yankee element pre¬ 
dominated, thus leading to a Yankee interpretation of 
British law, and such resulting corruption as even 
Chicago meat-packing in its worst days could hardly 
show. The story of Poo-bah, chief in the scheme of 
blackmail and bribery, is given as absolute truth, and 
we accept it as such, while the attempts of the miners, 
penalised by State contribution and in a dozen other 
ways, to free themselves from the system of oppression 
is equally convincing, mainly because it was a failure. 

Realistic as the book is, a thread of romance runs 
through it, and in this lies its weakest point: for John 
Berwick, otherwise “Parson Jack,” is a most uncon¬ 
vincing individual. We are shown the enormous 
results that he achieved, without any commensurate 
cause or display of power on his part. Alice, the 
heroine of the story, is a very colourless 6gure, and the 
last sentence of the book, “ They were married in the 
little church by the side of the slough in Dawson,” 
would have been quite sufficient record of the fates of 
these two persons after they had been properly intro¬ 
duced, for their comedy is an ineffectual one. 

Local colour is the book’s strong point, including an 
exhaustive vocabulary of mining slang, and incidentally 
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of “ cuss ” words. We feel that this is real raw Klon¬ 
dyke, and regret that the author did not give us 
principals in the story of equal interest with that 
afforded by the subordinate characters. 


Something New . By Helen C. ROBERTS. (Duck¬ 

worth and Co. 6 s.) 

The “Something New” is the oldest reality of all, 
found by a man and woman whom fate brings together 
in as romantic fashion as was ever dreamed by most 
adventurous knight-errant. Of actual story there is 
little. Tessa Halting, shocked to a realisation of the 
realities of life by the death of her sister's fianc£ on 
his wedding eve, sets out to 6nd herself. Having 
caught glimpses, from time to time, of hard, cramped, 
starved lives, she arrives at the conclusion that her own 
life has been too soft, easy, and well-fed, and judges 
that in the mean lies self-discovery. The end proves 
her right. 

The 6rst few chapters of the book are rather flat and 
laboured, for the real hero of the story puts in an 
appearance only when nearly a third has been told— 
and that, from the point of view of construction, is 
evidence of bad judgment on the author’s part. Yet, 
viewing the book from its end after careful perusal, it 
appears that the author sat down, not to write a story, 
but to depict life; rather exotic life, perhaps, save for 
the dreary shabbiness of the vulgarian seaside resort, 
but still—and the paradox must stand—very real life. 
For here are real emotions and impulses, and lifelike 
swing of actions at the bidding of motives too strong 
and deep for question on our part; we realise the force 
and truth of the psychological study, and accept the 
given conclusions as inevitable. It is a brave, clean, 
well-written, though not very well constructed story, 
above the average level of current fiction, and in Tessa 
Harting the author has given us a notable figure. 


Venusberg: The Syren City . By CHILOSA. (Holden 
and Hardingham. 6s.) 

FROM a note at the beginning of the book we learn 
that the first part of this story of Venusberg and its 
inhabitants has been produced before, and that the 
sequel only is the new portion. Not having previously 
read any of the accounts, it is all fresh to us. The 
book is more a series of sketches than a novel. The 
life, the inhabitants, the methods of earning one’s 
living at the gay town of Monte Carlo are dealt with 
in a manner showing that the author loves her task 
and is anxious to prove that a sojourn in the beautiful 
neighbourhood is good both for health and spirits—if 
not for the purse. Chilosi herself had many trials to 
go through, not the least of which was the terrible 
ordeal of trying to instil into the minds of unscrupulous 
house-agents some idea of justice. She also seemed 
unfortunate in raising her neighbours’ ire against her¬ 
self, although doubtless the reader’s sympathy will in 
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most cases be with the innocent offender, who always 
showed remarkable courage and in the end generally 
found a good friend. 

As the story is chatty, interesting, and amusing, it 
is a great pity that more attention has not been given 
to punctuation. Passage after passage has no stops, 
wrong stops, or a pronoun or conjunction omitted 
altogether; in one case the word “lives” for “lies," 
another “ and " for “ which,' 1 another “ as " for “ are," 
another “were" for “where." The general composi¬ 
tion does away with the^ thought that they all can be 
printer's errors; the most charitable solution we can 
offer is that Chilosi has basked so long in the sun of 
hrr beloved Syren City that she has become a little out 
of touch with the small but necessary matters which 
add beauty to the English language. 


The Theatre 

“The Barrier” at the Strand Theatre 

W ITH something more than his usual astuteness, 
Mr. Louis Meyer has chosen just the right play 
for the chilly holiday season. During August we believe 
myriads of visitors pour into this part of London, and 
Mr. Philip E. Hubbard's four act melodrama founded on 
the novel of Mr. Rex Beach, should be just the sort of 
play they would most desire. “The Barrier" brings 
back the glories of the atmosphere which Bret Harte 
made so popular to the last generation, and recreates 
the sentimental splendours once so agreeable in the 
books about Pierre and his people. 

The regular playgoer will know how delightful it is 
to be snatched from our everyday living world and shown 
a form of existence where romance reigns and everything 
happens, after three or four acts of startling adventure, 
for the best. Such a play Mr. Hubbard has been skilled 
enough to write for us, and Mr. Meyer acute enough 
to present. 

At the store in Flambeau (delicious name), Alaska, we 
are at once in the heart of an adventure. Gold has been 
discovered in enormous quantities by an old miner who 
hitherto has had no luck. The store-keeper, devoted 
friend of miner, has welcomed his beautiful daughter 
home from the Mission school. A brisk U.S. cavalry 
lieutenant—pronounced after the correct American 
fashion, of course—has come with the flag of “those 
States" and loves and is loved—oh, so passionately and 
yet so modestly—by Necia, the supposed daughter 
of the store-keeper and an Indian squaw. Of 
course Mr. Hubbard soon lets us into the secret of 
Necia's past, which is rather complicated. She was not 
exactly the daughter of earth and water and the nursling 
of the sky, but her mother was mysteriously dead and 
her supposititious father was that lady’s accredited 
murderer. Necia's real father was an out-and-out 
unpleasant fellow, Dan Slark, alias Bennett, but there 
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in Flambeau, way by the Divide of Black Bear Creek, 
most people did wear an alias and wear it with an air. 
These unpleasant fathers and mysterious mothers have 
such simple, merry, genuine and devoted and pure and 
honest daughters. It is a law of melodrama and a very 
welcome one. Lieut. Meade Burrell, too, is very nice; 
he is, perhaps, the most honest man in all Alaska; and 
he loves and is loved. But then there is the barrier of 
Indian blood. A hundred books and plays have made 
us familiar with the situation of the Southern gentleman 
who wants to marry a demi-squaw but is prevented by 
his inbred nobility or something. In the present case* 
after a night under the wide and starry sky with Necia— 
they are out pegging claims on the ore-bearing ground 
discovered by the old miner—and a few unpleasant 
remarks about the proprieties from some wicked people— 
Meade, we must call him by his honest first name, he is 
such a straightforward lieutenant, decides to give up 
everything (always a popular action in romance if not in 
life) and marry the girl. Necia is too noble to take him ; 
she will marry Doret. This brings us to the most 
delightful and graceful character in the play. Poleon 
Doret, the French Canadian trapper and trader, a tender¬ 
hearted, strong, beautiful nature, always devoted to the 
heroine, always ready to stand aside, always slightly 
and conventionally poetic, and ready with his “gun." 
But everyone is quick with a revolver, but fortunately 
the good people always get there first. 

The fourth act explains everything at length and gives 
us a thrilling fight in the semi-dark between the good 
supposititious father of Necia and the bad real person. 

At last all is made clear. The heroine is as white as 
white can be; there really wasn't any barrier between her 
and her smart lieutenant. And, to help other matters, 
her mother killed herself because Stark was so bad. By 
the time this is all known most of the wicked people- 
have met with misfortune. We particularly regretted’ 
the ill-luck of a gentleman named Runnion, most 
agreeably played by Mr. Lewis Willoughby. He looked' 
so romantic and gay that had we been a heroine we think 
we might have been foolish enough to have chosen him 
out of our troop of admirers and spoilt the drama utterly. 
For the playwright does not quarrel with accepted melo¬ 
dramatic ideals. He rather heightens the interest of 
those we have long known and accelerates the usual 
excitement. 

“The Barrier" is carefully and cleverly produced by 
Mr. Matheson Lang, who gives it distinction by his 
characterisation of Doret. We have seen Mr. Lang in 
far more important parts, but never in one in which he 
was so entirely successful and convincing. But Mr. 
Hubbard seems to have fitted everyone in his bold, melo¬ 
dramatic way. The Dan Stark of Mr. Harcourt Beatty 
presents the villainy of the Bret Harte mining camp 
incarnate; Mr. Malcolm Cheery is both serious and 
bright as the cavalry lieutenant and lover. 

Miss Luna Lyndon shows us a very interesting Pah-ute 
Indian squaw, and makes her small part tell when¬ 
ever she is on the stage. As the heroine, Necia, 
Miss May Blayney has to work very hard; she is: 
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excellent, but the character, we think, a little too con¬ 
ventional for her talents, a little too ready-made to be 
effective. Necia is a purely theatrical person, and Miss 
Blayney plays her in a broadly theatrical vein—with a 
bright and engaging eye on the gallery where she 
receives much encouragement. 

All the smaller parts are good, and Mr. Hubbard is 
splendidly supported throughout. On the first night the 
applause was immense, and we feel sure that Mr. Meyer 
has made a fortunate choice for his summer season. 

Egan Mew. 


Music 

“\\THO can like the Highlands?” asked Dr. 

W Johnson. “Who can like M. Nijinsky’s new 
ballets ?" ask all the ladies at this moment, and most 
of the men. Yet everybody likes the Highlands now— 
not only the grouse-slayers and the deer-stalkers, but 
the common Cockney trippers. With Ruskin, we prefer 
the granite and the lady-fern to the view from Rich¬ 
mond Hill, and, were he alive now, Dr. Johnson would 
possibly prefer the Highlands even to Fleet Street or 
the view of the road which leads to England. Who 
will date for us the year when, instead of hissing and 
flouncing out of the theatre, the fine ladies will clamour 
for seats to view “ Le Sacre du Printemps,” declaring 
that it, alone of all the ballets, satisfies their ideal of 
beauty ? We adventure ourselves delicately among the 
prophets; but if we must be precise, our belief is that 
the date in question will be exactly two years before 
the moment when, the ladies of Suburbia discovering 
that “ Le Sacre ” is beautiful, the finer spirits begin to 
see something “banal 99 in it, and affirm it was only a 
tentative prelude to “the real thing.” 

M. Nijinsky has already come to like the Highlands 
better than Richmond Hill. He will not at present 
refuse to show you that monotonously rich carpet of 
wood and meadow and the graceful curve of silver 
which divides it, if you ask him to do so; but he would 
rather whirl you away to the primitive bareness and 
boldness of Morven or Assynt. He will still agree to 
ravish your old-fashioned eyes with “ Les Sylphides 99 
and “ Le Spectre de la Rose” for a time, but he is 
confident that you, also, will one day tire of grace and 
nothing more, and be grateful to him for inspiring you 
with fresher ideals. Richmond Hill and the High¬ 
lands ! One might also refer to the respective attrac¬ 
tions of gooseberry-fool and caviare. It is a very old 
story indeed; and, while we have nothing but respect 
for the frankness of the flouncing-out ladies who 
honestly find " Le Sacre” hideous, we cannot 
but wonder a little at their shortsightedness. Did 
they pause to consider, they would remember that 
all their lives they have been learning to think beautiful 
that which they once regarded as frightful, that they 
have had to eat their words about pictures and music, 
books and bonnets, not once but many times. Their 
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indignation at M. Nijinsky, then, their cries that he is 
bent upon insulting their intelligence, seems a little 
unwise. 

They may call “ Le Sacre” as ugly as they 
please, but they ought not to call those madmen who 
are willing to defer judgment till they have had time 
to get accustomed to the ugliness which M. Nijinsky 
tells them is, in truth, beauty. An evident attempt was 
made to get “ Le Sacre” withdrawn. Influential 
groups of persons, sworn friends of the ballet as it was, 
announced that they would absent themselves if the 
“ Sacre ” were given, and it is a fact that it was with¬ 
drawn on one occasion, to the great disappointment of 
many more open-minded critics who wished to see it 
several times, hoping that they might come to under¬ 
stand and, if possible, appreciate it. No one wishes 
to force people to admire what is strange and new all 
at once. No one wishes to lay down as a rule that all 
developments of Art will stand the test of time, and 
to persuade the reluctant that there is nothing so ugly 
that will not some day be accounted beautiful. We 
ourselves are as convinced that certain forms of what 
is called “ Post-Impressionism ” will never be lovely in 
cur eyes, as we have long been convinced that we shall 
never admire certain forms of skirts, lap-dogs, 
symphonies, sculptures, which we have been peremp¬ 
torily commended to delight in by persons who pique 
themselves upon their taste. But we are inclined to 
wish that everything should, in reason, have its chance. 
When a man like M. Nijinsky, who has proved himself 
te be a great artist, comes forth as a pioneer and says, 
“ I think we have confined ourselves to Richmond Hill 
long enough; let us go and see the Highlands,” we 
have no right to dub him a lunatic and scream out, 
“Away with your Highlands!” M. Nijinsky has 
earned a right to more respectful treatment, even from 
those who are convinced in their hearts that he is tread¬ 
ing a wrong path and that the world will eventually 
refuse him as its guide. 

M. Stravinsky, also, his fellow-conspirator in this 
black deed, deserves that he should not be condemned 
and executed without any admission of extenuating 
circumstances or any chance of acquittal. It was soon 
decided by a majority of music-lovers not hopelessly 
opposed to modernism that the music of “ L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” and still more that of “ Petrouchka,” was almost 
uncannily expressive and original. Yet no sooner does 
he advance a little further, and attempt to make his 
music harmonise with the stage scenes of “ Le Sacre,” 
than he is to be howled down and sent to Bedlam for 
a vagabond impostor. “ But they would not stand it 
even in Paris!” cry some of the malcontents of Drury 
Lane, Paris, of course, being the place where any 
artistic lunacy is condoned. It is too soon to affirm 
that London will come to bless what it has begun by 
cursing, but we can, at any rate, form our own opinion, 
whatever the judgment of Paris may be. 

Among those who condemn “ Le Sacre” utterly, we 
have met only one critic whose penetration is equalled 
by his sobriety, and whose utterances, therefore, carry 
great weight, who looks upon the new type of ballet 
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as doomed to fail. He points out, sagely enough, that 
pioneers are not necessarily right, and that the story 
of Art can show instances of what he calls “ delirious 
manifestations.* * He looks upon " Le Sacre** as bad, 
because he thinks it is not sane. With “ Petrouchka ** 
he finds no fault, but he considers “Jeux" and “ Le 
Sacre** as aberrations of genius. We cannot follow 
him to his conclusions, though we confess ourselves 
unable to say once and for all that we expect the essays 
of MM. Nijinsky and Stravinsky to be the forerunners 
of a type which will convert the world. Our predilec¬ 
tions are still so strongly in favour of the graceful as 
opposed to the angular style of miming; we love “ Les 
Sylphides” and its kind so very, very much that we feel 
a certain disability; we find ourselves handicapped when 
we are asked to admire “ Le Sacre.** But we desire time 
and experience to aid us. We want to know “ Le 
Sacre ** much better before we make sure. Already 
we know that much of it, so far from displeasing us, 
gave us sensations of pleasure, that all the music im¬ 
pressed us as being admirably expressive, if harsh. It 
is said that the man who first bit into a pine apple did 
not like the taste, and Elia declared that, “ like lovers* 
kisses, it excoriateth.*’ We cannot deny that some of 
M. Stravinsky’s music, at first hearing, excoriates. But 
it is possible that a taste for all of it may be acquired. 

What we do feel fairly certain about is this: that, 
even if we come to admire the new style very much, we 
shall not cease to think the older style beautiful. If 
we thought that M. Nijinsky wished to forbid us 
pleasures such as those which the graceful dancing, that 
art of exquisite curves, has given us, a very stout pro¬ 
test should be uttered. Let him ring in the new, but 
he must not sound the death-knell of the old. There 
is room enough for both. We can admire the Gothic 
palaces of Venice as well as the Palladian of Vicenza. 
M. Nijinsky must not pull down what De Comines 
admired. He must not put a veto on visits to Rich¬ 
mond Hill. Lately we listened to the eloquence of an 
artist, and no common artist either, who sought to 
persuade us that all Greek art subsequent to A.D. 600 
was but "pretty, pretty,** and that the only sculpture 
worth admiration was of that archaic type which is 
regarded by the majority as admirable for real students 
to look at, but unprofitable for the mere lover of 
beauty. We could not promise him to try and learn 
to look upon the Parthenon sculptures, or the building 
they once adorned, as unworthy of any attention, 
except so far as they may be regarded as milestones 
along the road of decadence. Nor can we promise M. 
Nijinsky to try and forget that once we were so un¬ 
obstructed as to admire him in “ Le Spectre,** and Mme. 
Pavlova in “ Le Lac des Cygnes,** and Mme. Karsavina 
in “Les Sylphides.” It would be futile for M. 
Stravinsky to try and get us to abandon our love for 
Mozart’s sonatas. We will admire beauty whenever we 
thmk we find it; nay, we delight in it so much that we 
are ready to become docile learners in the new school, 
hoping that, if, in truth, it resides also there, we shall 
discover it. 

But the schoolroom is shutting up for the holidays, 


and no one seems to know when, if ever, we shall have 
another chance of accepting the instruction in the art 
of admiring ballets. English people have a habit of 
thinking that they ought to have everything they want; 
and one hears on all sides just now the cry, “ We must 
have Chaliapine and the Russian operas again! Of 
course, they must come back next year. The ballet is 
sure to come, so why not the opera ?** If a subscription 
to guarantee the expenses of the Russian opera be 
required, we shall be ready to pawn our last spoon in 
order to contribute our mite. That is, in case Sir 
Joseph Beecham does not come forward again. But 
could not Mr. Carnegie's trustees, who are to spend 
so many dollars on church organs, be induced to take 
an elastic view of their functions, and decide that the 
influence of such art as that of M. Chaliapine and the 
Russian company is at least as valuable as that of a 
church organ or two? If London cannot in future 
afford both ballet and opera, then we beg the authorities 
to let us have the opera, and we will wait a while before 
pursuing our studies in the new art under MM. Nijinsky 
and Stravinsky. But we take leave of the season of 
1913 with the most fervent expression of that gratitude 
which is said to be the expectation of favours to come. 
It is true that we have thought the ballets we know so 
well not quite so admirably performed as they used 
to be, but, with all their faults, we love them too well 
to think, without sorrow, of the possibility of a year 
without them. And as we say “Au revoir *' to M. 
Nijinsky we will beg him not to be discouraged by the 
uncourteous reception given to his early efforts after 
novelty. We do not think he will be discouraged. 
He has that in him which will bring success, even if he 
makes mistakes and meets with failures in his search 
after the realisation of his ideals. 


Moons and Asteroids 

By Professor F. T. del Marmol 

T HE late Sir George Darwin advanced a striking 
theory of the moon’s formation, a theory rigorously 
mathematical in its development, so much so that its 
exactness would be beyond question if only we could 
admit the fundamental assumption with which it starts, 
namely, that, at some period, when the Earth, about 55 
million years ago, was still in a plastic state, it revolved 
on it«s axis every three or four hours. This extremely 
rapid rotation, through the so-called centrifugal force, 
made our planet throw off a portion of itself, now the 
Moon, which has been receding from the Earth ever 
since, although in the course of ages, according to 
Darwin, it will have to return to the Earth under the 
influence of the Sun's attraction. This theory, which 
purports also to explain the continuous supposed 
changes in the rotational motions of our globe and its 
satellite, i*s really wonderful in all its details and its 
severe mathematical reasoning. But it is, unfortunately, 
vitiated by a fatal flaw; its very premises are hardly 
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admissible. Indeed, Darwin was forced to suppose that 
all the satellites of the other planets have been formed 
in the same way. Now, leaving on one side the retro¬ 
grade movement of Phoebe, rather inconsistent with this 
theory, we come to the following consideration: If the 
planets originally possessed this vertiginous velocity of 
rotation, capable of bringing about the detachment of 
the moons, a velocity which alone has been able to be 
retarded by the action of the lunar tides, how is it that 
Mercury and Venus, unprovided with moons that might 
have checked their prodigious planetary rotation, are 
precisely the ones which revolve very slowly, seeing that, 
according to the observations of Schiaparelli, confirmed 
by Lowell, they effect their rotation on their axis in the 
same time as their revolution round the Sun ? Mercury 
and Venus do not perform their rotation in a few hours, 
but every 88 days and 225 days respectively. This 
alone is •sufficient to prevent us from accepting the theory 
of Sir George Darwin. 

It is true that the latter showed that the tides produced 
by the Sun might account for the slow rotation of 
Mercury and Venus just as those produced by the Earth 
account for the slow rotation of the Moon, but here, 
again, the calculus of probabilities intervenes and show* 
that it is hardly possible for us to admit that, amongst 
these incessantly variable rotational periods, the precise 
phases corresponding to the equal period of rotation and 
revolution should occur at the *ame epoch for such 
different bodies as Mercury, Venus, our moon, and all 
the moons of the solar system which also present in¬ 
variably the same hemisphere to their respective planets, 
their periods of rotation being equal to those of their 
revolutions. And this is an irresistible argument against 
the theory of the late illustrious Cambridge professor. 

Madame C 16 menoe Royer, whom her disciples have 
called the French Newton, has offered a most fascinating 
theory of the moons in her masterly work, "La Con¬ 
stitution du Monde,” in which she supposes that, not 
only the ring*s of Saturn, but also all the satellites of our 
system and all the asteroids, owe their birth to an impact 
of that planet with a wandering orb, which would have 
intersected Saturn tangentially. 

The first consequences of such perturbation would be 
to cause a rapid rotation of Saturn, while the wandering 
planet, broken by the impact, projected its incandescent 
internal mass in all directions in space. Portions of this 
material would give ri*e to millions of the satellitoids 
of the rings and to nine out of the ten moons of Saturn. 
Seven other parts might have been attracted by the 
giant Jupiter, whose eighth moon was probably a lately 
captured asteroid. Two parts would be caught by 
Mars, one by the Earth, and hundreds of them by the 
Sun in the form of asteroids. 

Portions of the molten mass, projected in an opposite 
direction, might have formed the moons of Uranu* and 
Neptune, and one of the Saturnian system, a circum¬ 
stance which would explain their retrograde motion. 

As for the eighth Jovian satelite, which has also a 
retrograde motion, Professor Sir George Forbes showed, 
in Nature , that it may be nothing else than the lost 


Lexell comet (which belonged to the Jovian family of 
comets), and the present writer, a few weeks after the 
discovery of that second satellite by Mr. Melotte in 
Greenwich Observatory, published a mathematical 
article in Knowledge to prove that it may be one of 
the neighbouring asteroids of Jupiter captured by that 
powerful planet, and showing that this capture and the 
retrograde motion are quite accounted for by the con¬ 
stant working of the Law of Areas and of the Harmonic 
Law of Kepler, taking the masses of the Sun, Jupiter, 
and the asteroid into account. 

The hypothesis of Madame C 16 mence Royer is, in 
the writer's humble opinion, highly satisfactory for the 
following reasons: — 

(1) Because it adequately explains the movements, 
apparently abnormal, of certain satellites, as well as 
the inclination of the equators of the planets towards 
the planes of their respective orbits. 

(2) Because, once the astral shocks like the one 
assumed by Madame Ctemence Royer are deemed 
possible, the existing lunar system could be brought 
into being in the way she points out. 

Indeed, Richard Proctor, in his fine work, “ Old and 
New Astronomy," has shown that if, some time on 
March 20, at noon, our Earth happened to explode, 
the greater part of South America should be projected 
forward , in the same direction as the former orbit; that 
India should take the opposite direction; that Africa and 
the Atlantic Ocean should run towards the Sun, and 
that the Pacific Ocean should recede, while Europe, the 
United States, North Asia and South Africa might give 
rise to a considerable number of fragments which should 
describe very inclined and eccentric orbits . Proctor 
dealt with this elegant problem in order to show a 
possible theory of the origin of the asteroids as the result 
of the explosion of a planet formerly gravitating between 
Mars and Jupiter. The italics are mine. Their object 
is to show that, by applying the results obtained by that 
distinguished British astronomer to an errant body that 
would have exploded near Saturn after a tangential 
collision as that suggested by Madame Royer, we get 
all the elements necessary for a satisfactory explanation 
of the asteroids and the moons, as well as of their 
peculiar orbits and their complex movements, either 
direct or retrograde. 

As Huxley said, “ the value of any hypothesis 
depends upon the extent to which, reasoning upon the 
assumption that it is true, it enables us to explain or 
account for the phenomena with which it is concerned." 
From this point of view the hypothesis of Madame 
Royer respecting the formation of the moons and 
asteroids possesses an undeniable superiority over all 
previous theories, and constitutes, on this subject, the 
last word in modem Cosmogony. 


Mr. Raymond Roze announces that he has engaged 
Mr. John Coates and the prima donna Miss Marta 
Wittkowska; also Mr. Frank Bridge, and Mr. Julius 
Harrison, as conductor and master of music for his 
season at Covent Garden commencing on November I. 
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The Problem of Bristol University 

By F. M. Atkinson 

N O development in English higher education within 
the last quarter of a century has been more 
remarkable than the rise of universities in the great 
industrial centres. In general, these new universities, 
civic in type, have followed natural lines of develop¬ 
ment, and the aim of their governing bodies has been 
to adapt the teaching of the universities to local 
needs, and to provide efficient scientific and other 
instruction in due relation to the great staple industries 
of the area they serve. 

As might be expected, the way of the new universities 
has not been always smooth, and their administration 
has presented difficulties which have generally, how¬ 
ever, been overcome. The main problem, bearing most 
directly upon their constitution and government, has 
been to harmonise the demands—on the one hand, of 
the teacher, that the instruction given by the university 
should be thorough and on a sound scientific basis; 
on the other hand, that of the practical man of affairs, 
that instruction should be practical and subserve the 
special requirements of local industry. 

The solution of this problem is found in the con¬ 
stitution of the new universities, which places the 
supreme governing power in the hands of a large 
assembly representing widespread interests, called the 
Court, and a smaller body, consisting largely of men 
of affairs, acting as an executive committee to the 
Court. Subject to the overseeing of the Court, the 
Council controls the general administration and the 
finances of the university. The academic interests of 
the university are safeguarded by a Senate, composed 
of the professors, who advise the Council in all 
academic matters. The Senate controls the curricula 
of the university, advises the Council as to the academic 
needs of the university—for instance, the creation of 
chairs, lectureships, etc.—awards or recommends the 
award of degrees, and, when professorships or lecture¬ 
ships fall vacant, recommends to Council the candi¬ 
dates best qualified to fill these posts with efficiency 
and distinction. In general, Council and Senate have 
worked in harmony together, the Senate loyally accept¬ 
ing the Council as the constitutional representatives of 
local feeling in all that pertains to the lines of develop¬ 
ment upon which the university is to extend, the Council 
in its turn accepting loyally the advice and recom¬ 
mendation of Senate in all that pertains to the instruc¬ 
tion given within the university and generally in all 
strictly academic matters. The wisdom of this policy 
of mutual loyalty and goodwill, and of the recognition 
of the different spheres occupied by the lay and 
academic elements in the government of a university, 
has been amply justified by the success that has 
attended it where it has been faithfully adhered to. 

It has again been justified by the adverse experience 
of Bristol, which has unfortunately failed to recognise 
this fundamental principle in the administration of the 
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civic universities, among which she is the youngest. At 
Bristol, from the first, the natural distribution of 
functions between Council and Senate has been want¬ 
ing. The Council, not content with the general 
direction of the policy of the university and with its 
financial administration, have insisted upon exercising 
the academic powers that can only safely be exercised 
by an academic body, with results that might have been 
foreseen. They have betrayed an amazing ignorance 
of or indifference to academic precedent and practice, 
and their use or misuse of academic powers has proved 
prejudicial, if not disastrous, to the university. Their 
award of honorary degrees, which has involved them 
in so much ridicule, is but one of the many evil 
consequences of their ill-advised assumption of powers 
which naturally belong to the Senate, and which lay¬ 
men are most unfitted to exercise. The award of the 
ordinary degrees of the university by Council, without 
reference to the academic body, has not increased the 
prestige of Bristol degrees, while the general attitude 
of the Council to the Senate and to the teachers of the 
university in general seems to have adversely affected 
the university by discouraging the most able scholars 
and teachers from offering themselves as candidates for 
its chairs. 

Again, * the civic universities have in general not 
merely recognised the authority of the Senate in 
academic affairs, but they have wisely accepted as a 
corollary to the general principle of academic control 
in academic matters the further principle that the pro¬ 
fessors, if they are to have academic freedom, must 
enjoy a security of tenure that will place them beyond 
the fear of reprisals should they incur, in the discharge 
of their duties, the hostility of Council or of its mem¬ 
bers. The justice and wisdom of this course, again, 
have been amply borne out by the adverse experience 
of Bristol, the one civic university in which the principle 
of academic freedom has not received recognition. The 
tenure of professors in Bristol is insecure, with the 
result that the Senate has failed to hold its own against 
the encroachments of an ambitious Council, or to press 
upon Council acceptance of the Senate as its advisory 
body in academic affairs. The Senate has acquiesced 
in the Council’s usurpation of purely academic 
functions, and has been content to leave undischarged 
duties clearly imposed upon it by the statutes. 

The case of Bristol is happily unique, and it will 
be the earnest desire of all who are jealous for the 
prestige of English universities, old and new, and who 
have faith in the younger foundations in the great 
modern centres of population, that Bristol University 
should come into line with her greater sisters in the 
Midlands and the North, and should follow their 
practice and their interpretation of the respective 
functions of the lay and academic bodies upon whose 
co-operation the welfare of the new civic universities 
depends. It would do something to restore the 
damaged prestige of Bristol University if the Council 
would even now frankly admit its mistakes and, as an 
earnest of reform, confer upon its professors and 
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teachers the same security of tenure as is enjoyed by 
the teachers and professors at Liverpool and elsewhere. 

If, however, the Council is obdurate, it will be the 
clear duty of Parliament, failing action on the part of 
the Visitor, to appoint a Committee to investigate the 
administration and the internal condition of the 
university, and to recommend such modifications in its 
constitution or its administration as will restore the 
balance that should exist between the lay and academic 
elements in the government of the university. It will 
not be difficult to devise a scheme of reformation. It 
is, in fact, ready to our hand. It will only be neces¬ 
sary, as we have already suggested, to impose upon 
Bristol University the constitutional practice of her 
elder sisters in the Midlands and the North. 


The Colour Poems of Tom Mostyn 

By Haldane Macfall 

T hree or four artists have held displays of their 
works in London this summer, and it is a grim 
reflection that probably few people have realised that 
genius is living and creating amongst us. The folk 
who pose (perhaps pose is an unjust phrase, so let us say 
preen themselves) as being patrons or knowledgable 
tasters of the arts, are so steeped in bookish theories on 
the arts that, whilst they are buried in the achievement 
of the past and are scrambling to obtain rare works by 
dead masters, they are missing the vital art of their own 
day—nay, they are startled if one suggests that there is 
a living art, or they scornfully brush aside modem 
achievement as something inferior. But the fantastic part 
of the business is that their appetite, ijaded by the 
antique, sends them to any frantic fare that mediocrity 
dishes for them under a new or fancy name. 

The Swedish sculptor, Edstrom, has shown London 
his astounding powers—I remember writing in this wise 
of Rodin not so many years ago—but I wonder how 
many of our so-called art authorities have advised the 
purchase of Edstrom’s works! Is he departing from 
our shores wildly enthusiastic about the art sense of the 
British people or of London society ? I greatly doubt it. 
Yet, if we have had a sculptor of genius in our midst of 
recent years, here is the man. Now let us take painting. 
The critics have fought and wrangled over Post- 
Impressionism and Cubism and Futurism—violent 
wrangles—sides have been taken. I have not read the 
outpourings of a single man of them, for or against, who 
had even a knowledge or grasp of the things, to say 
nothing of a serene and lofty view of their relation to 
the arts as a whole. And whilst every charlatan and 
brain-thief has been " running” the vogue “ for all it is 
worth,” the true sincere artists have held on their way, 
creating works of art regardless of the din—simply and 
with all their power uttering themselves . One of the 
most remarkable of these men is Tom Mostyn, who is to 
be seen in the full gamut of his achievement at the 
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Grafton Galleries. Yet how many of those who talk 
and write so authoritatively on the arts, realise that in 
Tom Mostyn we have a rare painter, a poet? 

Mostyn has never turned from his own development to 
snatch at vogues. From the day that he stepped out of 
the craft of lithography to venture upon the rough sea of 
the poet’s calling—the utterance of what life sang into 
his sensing—Tom Mostyn has been a lyrical poet of 
Nature in the realm of painting. He has developed. 
That is all. The way has been a hard road of travail; 
year by year he has reached to a larger and fuller means 
of expression ; and the severity of his self-schooling may 
be guessed at, if not fully realised, by the absolute 
sincerity of the transcripts from Nature revealed by his 
landscape studies. But whilst the lyrical suggestion is 
there, even in these dogged efforts to come to grips with 
Nature, and whilst it is abundantly clear that he saw 
there were no short cuts to uttering the song that was in 
him, he knew full well that art was a bigger thing than 
this. Mostyn knew. Probably he was the last man on 
earth who could have put it into logic, or explained the 
why and the wherefore, but in all these dogged efforts to 
lure Nature into yielding him her song, he was not con¬ 
tent. He felt that the mere presentment of Nature was 
not her song. Slowly, as his hand’s skill becomes com¬ 
plete, and he has no longer to give his mind to handling, 
the discontent urges him on to the something more 
profound, indescribable, that is art—or, if you prefer the 
word which means the same thing—poetry. Suddenly 

there comes to him the mighty revelation that art is the 
utterance of the impression aroused in his senses, not 
the coloured photograph of the thing seen ; his schooling 
has taught him how to paint the thing seen; thenceforth 
he dreams his dreams, employs Nature’s objects as his 
puppets, and inflames them with the impression around. 
From that moment he burst into song, and stood revealed 
as poet. So whilst the mediocrities have been toying 
with cubes and fal-lals, that cannot utter song, Mostyn 
has been building up the instrument that shall be the 
lute to his singing. And at the Grafton Galleries we 
see his lyrical power. To pick it to pieces and find the 
music is a vain enough thing, yet, once we attempt to 
define a vision in terms of reason we are bound to 
employ reason, bound to pick it to pieces; and if by 
dissecting a thrush we can find little of his song, at least 
we can assure ourselves that the bird was a thrush. 

It is vastly interesting then to peer into the colour- 
lyrics of this poet. Turn from the consummate and 
sincere transcripts of Nature to the works of the 
imagination, and at once the value of the mastery of 
Nature is seen. To all of us such words or phrases as 
Romance or the Hereafter, or the Garden of Memories 
or Sorrow or Hate, call up an impression in our senses, 
articulate or inarticulate, but an impression of some 
degree. Fling the word to your ordinary painter—or 
even to some who are winning a large public and income, 
and see what a crude and dullard business their effort 
will be to realise that impression. Cubes, or lack of 
cubes, bookish theories and noisy self-sufficiency, will 
not create it. Mostyn found very early that a mere 
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transcript from Nature, however skilful, would not create 
it. Something far more elusive and wonderful has to be 
mastered. First of all, the art of the painter being 
based in colour, he mastered colour orchestration. And 
be came to the astounding faculty of laying his colour in 
pure harmonies so as to make each mood that he essayed 
arouse in our senses a lyric of colour that should by 
that colour faculty alone arouse the indefinable 
impression. Each mood, in other words, has to be 
created anew and wholly apart from all other moods. 
But merely to get a vague harmony of colour was not 
enough; and here his severe self-schooling in the face of 
Nature completed his triumph—he employed the forms 
and the objects of Nature to give coherence to his 
harmonies, to bring them together into the realm of the 
real, and thereby the impression, however subtle, became 
complete, and rose into a song that has meaning. 

Yet I read criticisms, even by writers who show deep 
appreciation of his art, speaking of Mostyn’s painting as 
if it were an application of the art of Monticelli—it has 
about as much to do with Monticelli as it has to do with a 
respirator or a cough lozenge. He and Monticelli have 
this in common, as they have it in common with Turner, 
that they found their song through mastery of colour- 
orchestration. A sumptuous impression can only be 
uttered in sumptuous colours; a sad song in sad colours ; 
a merry song in gay colours. That is all. It is simple— 
and being simple it is the most difficult thing to do. This 
man can do it, and has done it. And the day will come 
when the world will realise it. In Tom Mostyn a 
lyrical poet was bom. Perhaps that was why the 
Royal Academy rejected him. 


The Art of Mr. de Laszlo 

R- PHILIP DE LASZLO, an exhibition of 
whose works has been on show at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, has received ungenerous treatment from 
English critics, and it is not to the credit of English 
criticism that it should have been so. The unfair 
aoeasure meted out to this distinguished painter is the 
aoore noticeable that it has proceeded from writers who 
have treated with needless deference quite second-rate 
shows by men whose art had little to commend it but 
its impudence. Similar treatment has fallen in this 
3 wntry to the lot of M. Besnard. In his case, 
However, the tide has now distinctly turned, though 

praise accorded to him is still of a rather grudging 

*>rt. 

Mr. de Laszlo’s characteristics are, firstly, an 
unusually kindly outlook upon life; he is at great pains 
to see and elicit the best in his sitters, and to show 
them to the best advantage—and honestly so. 
"nsipidity is little to his taste, and occasionally he pulls 
a perceptibly wry face thereat; but even so he veils 
his feelings cleverly beneath a touch of pathos. “ Poor 
thingr he seems to say, “Perhaps she has found life 
disappointing; she is past her youth and things are 
becoming a little triste; do not let us judge her 
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harshly.” And so the woman who under Mr. Sargent’s 
hands would seem hard and blaste % is tenderly 
handled and seen to be true woman after all. 

But this kindly outlook has nothing in it of the 
maudlin or the milksop. Mr. de Laszlo can rise to 
the comprehension of great men as well as small ones; 
he can paint Lord Roberts with admirable understand¬ 
ing and subtlety, and touch off, in a like spirit of genial 
insight, men of smaller mental calibre, though he notes, 
with a touch of amused mischief, their greater endow¬ 
ment of self-esteem. He will leave it for others to 
paint Faustine and F 61 ise; the cleaner and wholesomer 
types are more to his taste. And the joy that he has 
in so rendering life reflects itself upon the beholder— 
to pass through a gallery of his pictures is to bask in 
the sunshine of a clear and joyous soul. 

His technique is of the same character as the ideas 
he is out to express—clear, direct, and forcible. Not 
for him the apologetic attitude of the poet— 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
The music of my nature; 

his defect is in the direction of over-thorough 
achievement. He succeeds, or seems to succeed, too 
easily. Possibly this result is an expression of the 
ars celare artem —that greatest of arts which lies in 
concealing art. But such criticism seems ungracious 
as soon as it is uttered. His figures pose themselves 
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easily, naturally, gracefully; they are painted in broad, 
free touches of flowing colour, clean, translucent, and 
aglow with reflected radiance. 

Such girl-portraits as those of the Marchioness of 
Stafford (now Duchess of Sutherland) and Viscountess 
Castlereagh are irresistible in their charm, their proud 
self-confidence, their joyous optimism; diaphanous 
draperies, and fair white flesh and rounded arms are 
perfectly rendered. We feel that a painter has arisen 
who can portray our English women for the generations 
to come in forms as pleasing as those of Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough, Romney and Hoppner. In saying this we 
do not imply that Mr. de Laszlo stands upon the same 
pedestal as these giants; but his portraits will bear to be 
hung alongside theirs, and that is saying much. Among 
elder folk Mr. de Laszlo’s best successes have been won 
in the portrayal of Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
Lord and Lady Roberts. The first of these is, indeed, 
to our mind the finest portrait in the room—an 
unfinished head and shoulders, with a fine touch of 
chastened sadness and quiet colour, which nothing 
short of genius could have appreciated or rendered. 
Gravity and earnestness mark Lord Roberts, a brisk, 
soldierly figure in workmanlike khaki; and kindliness 
and humour sparkle in the presentment of his lady. A 
wonderful portrait of an old lady is that of Lady 
Wantage; and a keen, delicate soul in a delicate frame 
may be seen in the clever sketch of the Marchioness 
of Anglesey—herself not the least artistic of an artistic 
family. 

We have selected for special mention but a few of 
a remarkable collection, and have by no means 
exhausted all the works that hang upon the walls of 
the gallery. A large volume upon Mr. de Laszlo’s art 
and its place among the artists of the world, is in 
preparation, and to that, when it appears, we must refer 
those who would study his message more closely. 


The Goupil Gallery 

T HE Summer Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
in Regent Street, though it does not include 
any one very remarkable picture, is an interesting 
and pleasant one, containing, as it does, the 
work of living painters more or less well known, 
side by side with a few belonging to the past. 
Among the latter, a little sunset by Diaz, the 
Barbizon painter, and “The Grog,” a still-life by 
Bonoin, are notable. There is, besides, a rich and 
brilliant Brangwin, “The Procession” over a bridge 
with a foreground thrown into shadow; a shaded study 
by Mr. William Orpen; and a child portrait by Mrs. 
Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson’s “ Guiny as Infante,” 
which hangs near-by, treated with all the easy grace 
and fluency of which he is master, is thoroughly 
successful as far as it goes; but his “ La Blanchisserie.” 
with its blue shop-front, the clothes hanging inside, 
and the two delightful touches of green of the love¬ 
birds in the cage, is in its way a perfect piece of work, 
and one of the best things in the exhibition. Mr. P. 


Wilson Steer’s “La Grande Race, Montreuil,” too, 
is remarkably dexterous in its impressionism. There is 
a poor study by Mr. John and a picture by Mr. James 
Ryde, which, like some of the others, has been previ¬ 
ously exhibited, and in which one sees the influence of 
Mr. Nicholson’s technique again. Finally there are a 
number of interesting small pastels by M. Henri Le 
Sidaner, blending impressionism with the appearance 
of mosaic work, an effect that is heightened by the old- 
fashioned frames which suit them so well. In the 
adjoining room is a collection of paintings in tempera 
by Mr. George Thomson, and there is a good deal of 
charm and individuality in the simple treatment of 
these pictures of streets and street corners, with their 
clean colouring, as well as in the flower studies. 


Notes for Collectors 

HE last big sales of the season, which run on for 
a week or two longer, are generally considered 
the opportunity of the more modest buyer. The fine 
and recognised examples of the old masters have come, 
created their more or less startling sensation, and gone 
their ways. The fever is past. The harvest is 
garnered, but there is some excellent gleaning on the 
market. 

This week, Christie’s will have sold an interesting 
Romney on the 25th, the portrait of the member for 
Kingston-upon-Hull, David Hartley, who signed the 
treaty in Paris, in 1783, acknowledging the independ¬ 
ence of the United States. And the same auction will 
have dispersed some of the pictures of the late 
Duchess of Newcastle and others containing some fine 
examples “ by or attributed to,” as the catalogues say, 
some very famous painters of the past. On the day of 
publication there is an enormous collection of every 
kind of objects of art to be sold by the same firm. 
Among other charming things which this includes are 
some of those wonderfully decorative Chinese lacquer 
screens now returning to the greatest popularity. In 
early Georgian days, when the question of excluding 
strong draughts from large salons was a serious one, 
such pieces were bought for their utilitarian value. 
Now, when everybody wants as much air as possible, 
they bring enormous prices for their important decora¬ 
tive value. By one of those cosmopolitan chances 
which are always happening in the world of art, this 
Chinese work forms a most comfortable background, in 
the aesthetic sense, for our own eighteenth-century wal¬ 
nut and mahogany furniture, and, of course, there is 
nothing quite so pleasant as old lacquer in connection 
with Oriental porcelains. This season we have noted 
twenty or thirty of the screens change hands at prices 
which would have bought the most beautiful of 
Whistler’s works a generation ago, and collectors are 
still very keen about them. 

At Sotheby’s, on July 31 and the following 
day, there will be an alluring sale. The late 
Mr. Vaughan, of Brighton, whose things are 
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then being sold, was one of those queer old- 
fashioned dealers who delighted in their own collections 
and would not always sell when good offers were made. 
There will be found plenty of examples of old silver, 
miniatures, china, and pottery, and furniture such as 
may attract the attention of very diverse buyers. There 
are also a series of Babylonian tablets and antiquities 
from Syria, of a character not often to be found on 
the market. At the same rooms and on the same days 
will be seen a large and important group of books, 
manuscripts, and autograph letters, such as the habitui 
of Sotheby’s greatly loves. 

At Fisher and Robinson’s, on Friday, is one of those 
large sales of English and Continental porcelain for 
which the firm are so well known. A particular interest is 
added to this sale by a collection of Persian drawings. 
All the early arts of this wonderful country are be¬ 
ginning to be highly prized, but there is still an oppor¬ 
tunity in this direction for those who, while pleasing 
themselves, like to buy the treasures that are certain to 
greatly increase in value during the next few years. 

E. M. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

O N Wednesday, the Board of Trade vote was down 
for discussion, but again the whole evening was 
spoilt by an unexpected event. It was just before the 
adjournment last year that Samuel, the P.M.G., tried 
to get the Marconi contract through, on the ground of 
extreme urgency. It was absolutely necessary that the 
Empire should be ringed round with a wireless chain 
as soon as possible; it did not brook delay; and he 
spoke as if he knew a great deal more than the rest of 
us. Well, we all know how that was frustrated, how 
a Committee was set up to examine the merits of the 
Marconi and other rival systems, and how that Com¬ 
mission was driven into a far wider field than its 
original instruction—viz., the conduct of Ministers in 
connection with the finance of the American and 
English companies. This is rapidly becoming ancient 
history, although much of the smoke still hovers over 
the battlefield. 

Ever since last year a small body of members of the 
Opposition have kept up a quiet but continuous fire of 
questions on the subject of the value of the Marconi 
invention and as to the relative value of other wireless 
schemes. Herbert Samuel, whilst being very able, is also 
cold and unsympathetic; some people say he is priggish, 
but I think it is manner more than anything else; and 
this afternoon his answers were so nonchalant and un¬ 
satisfactory that Walter Guinness moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House to consider the whole subject. The 
Speaker gave permission, and at 8.15 Sydney Buxton 
was hustled off the stage and a fresh scene set. 

Walter and Rupert Guinness are the sons of Lord 
Iveagh, of the wealthy Dublin firm of brewers, and, as 
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Rupert is fat and Walter is thin, it is inevitable that 
they should be called “Stout” and “Bitter” respectively. 
It is too obvious a jest to be good, and Walter is not 
bitter—if anything, he is mild; but he has great appli¬ 
cation and industry, and gets up his cases with the 
minuteness of Godfrey Locker-Lampson, whose notes 
are a model of a neat memoria technica. 

Walter protested against the contract being given to 
the Marconi people without competition. He com¬ 
plained of the enormous royalties to be paid, and said 
that, after all this time, a delay of three weeks could 
not hurt in a matter so momentous, after what had 
occurred. Archer-Shee, who has also taken a great 
interest in the matter, seemed to think Handel Booth 
had hinted that he (Archer-Shee) had a financial interest 
in the Poulsen. “ Let him come outside and repeat it 
there,” he said heatedly. “ He shall have a writ within 
forty-eight hours. I shall not wait for a fortnight, as 
was done in the Matin case.” Herbert Samuel said, 
“ You ought not to say that; the writ was issued at 
once.” “The libel appeared on February 13, and the 
writ was not issued until the 24th,” retorted Archer- 
Shee. Words would have got higher, but the Speaker 
stepped in and stopped it. 

Bob Cecil said that, having regard to recent events, we 
ought to avoid all appearance of favouring the Marconi 
Company or doing anything in a hurry. Samuel 
passionately defended his view. He believed there 
was no such system in existence anything half so good 
or in so forward a state as the Marconi system. Austen 
Chamberlain said it looked as if the Marconi Company 
were the masters, not the Government; he did not like 
the people or their impudent claim to increase their price 
He was constantly interrupted and was so interested in 
what he was saying that he inadvertently talked the 
motion out, to the glee of the Ministerialists. 

A few lines ago I wrote the smoke—and, I may add, 
the stink—of the Marconi affair still lingers over the 
battlefield. It hung over the whole debate on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday it was still there, taint¬ 
ing everything. There is a Latin maxim, which I have 
forgotten, to the effect that, when men commit ill 
deeds, they little know what far-reaching effects they 
have. Samuel may be right, but the gamble in Ameri¬ 
can Marconis by George and Isaacs turned what ought 
to have been a business-like discussion into a stormy 
party wrangle. 

On Thursday we went into Supply on the Naval 
Estimates, and it was Winston’s turn to face the music. 
He did it with conspicuous and characteristic courage. 
It looked as if he had said to himself, “ I have to make 
an admission which, in the present suspicious state of 
the House, will look bad.” He had to admit that the 
Government were making a large contract to buy oil 
from the Mexican Eagle Company, of which Lord 
Cowdray is the chairman, and with which Lord Murray 
is connected. He denounced all the malevolent rumours 
and suspicions that were about. The Government had 
no interest in the company; but if twenty Lord Murrays 
had 20,000 shares, and if all the Liberal Party funds 
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—past, present, and prospective—were exclusively in¬ 
vested in this company, it would not debar him from 
what is profitable for the Navy. It was a bold move, 
but it followed on the lines of Samuel’s speech of the 
night before, and both speeches were necessary and in 
consequence of the Marconi scandal. For the last few 
years we have managed with infinite care to keep the 
Post Office and the Navy out of party politics, and yet 
here they were both in the mire again. It was a pro¬ 
vocative speech, and, as one man said going out, “ It 
was an impudent speech.” Arthur Lee said he had 
never listened to such a speech on the Navy before; it 
was more suited to the after-luncheon atmosphere of 
the National Liberal Club. 

George Terrell caused the fur to fly later on. Did 
Winston’s disclaimer extend only to members of the 
Government; was it limited to Mexican Eagle shares; 
and did it apply to subsidiary companies ? “ For 

goodness’ sake, do not let us have the Marconi business 
over again.” Archer-Shee said the rumours had been 
caused by someone who had made an investment in oil 
shares. Winston demanded the name, but Archer-Shee 
declined to give it just now; the investment was quite 
an innocent one. The row grew worse. Rowland Hunt 
did not mend matters—as a matter of fact, he never 
does—for he poured oil on the troubled flames, until 
I thought we were in for a big row. Pretyman 
smoothed matters over. Archer-Shee denied that he 
made allegations against any Minister, and Churchill 
frankly regretted he had used harsh words. To-night 
marks a fresh era in the Navy, as important as the 
change from wooden ships to iron ones, the change 
from coal to oil, and yet it was smirched with scandal 
from end to end. 

On Friday the House opened in such a quiet, un¬ 
ostentatious way that Handel Booth got suspicious. He 
fears and dreads the capacious subterranean rooms in the 
St. Stephen’s Club. He is always dreaming that a large 
horde of Unionists hide there, ready to charge along 
the tunnel at full speed at a moment’s notice and 
destroy the Government. The financial resolutions 
with regard to the new Insurance Act were down for dis¬ 
cussion. When the Clerk read it out as the first order 
for the day, no Unionist moved; so Booth, scenting 
danger, jumped up and began to talk. He evidently 
had very little to say, and Whitley pulled him up con¬ 
tinually. Godfrey Locker-Lampson questioned the 
accuracy of the estimates, and Lloyd George assured 
the House that the greatest care had been taken by an 
actuary of singular ability and wide experience. 
Cassel, Worthington Evans, and Addison all joined 
in. Masterman assured hon. members that the Govern¬ 
ment would welcome discussion upstairs, and on that 
understanding the resolution was agreed to. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to Scotland. 
The Scotch members seemed annoyed at the financial 
resolutions of the Mental Deficiency (Scotland) Bill 
having come on without notice, and bullied McKinnon 
Wood, but they took the £20,000 offered. They next 
got £42,000 for a State Medical Service for the Islands 
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and Highlands of Scotland. Birrell got a second 
reading for his Irish Intermediate Education Bill, and 
the Public Buildings Expenses Bill was also read a 
second time. Not a bad afternoon’s work. “ Nothing 
like an empty House to get work done,” said a Whip, 
rubbing his hands as the House was counted out at 
4.55 p.m. 

Monday, 21st.—It looks as if the Irish Party, before 
they cut the painter, are determined to spoil the 
Egyptians as far as possible, and have some ready 
money in their pockets on setting out for the Promised 
Land. 

George Wyndham persuaded the House to give the 
landlords and tenants of Ireland 112 millions of money 
to enable the latter to buy out the former, and it was 
then considered ample; but, like most Parliamentary 
estimates, it erred on the side of modesty, with the 
result that another 61 millions is required, and this 
afternoon Birrell introduced another Land Bill to 
enable this amount to be voted. 

John Redmond was graciously pleased to agree with 
it, but when he went out of his way to say he had never 
seen the draft of the Bill, Tim Healy, sitting below 
him, said “What!” or “Oh!” in an incredulous and 
low tone of voice. “ I don’t care a snap of the fingers 
whether the hon. gentleman believes me or not, but 
the House will believe me,” retorted Redmond. 

Barrie, the Ulsterman, rather pointedly asked if he 
had been consulted. Redmond hesitated for half a 
second. “ I have been consulted in this sense—that I 
have pressed my views on the Government, but they 
have not been carried out.” 

At any rate, they have been carried out to the tune 
of 61 millions. James Campbell, another Ulsterman, 
was not going to refuse money for Ireland, but he 
taunted the Chief Secretary as to why he did not bring 
in the Bill in 1909, and very much feared it was merely 
a window-dressing operation. 

Tim Healy, on the contrary, said it was merely a 
pawnbroking transaction, out of which the English 
Government had done very well and would do very 
well. 

Banbury said he thought the whole scheme would 
cost the taxpayers of the United Kingdom 3 millions 
a year, and, if Ireland wanted Home Rule, she ought 
to look after herself. 

No one took the point as to what the Radicals would 
have said if this had been proposed for the benefit of 
English landlords or English tenants. A howl about 
doles would have reached to high heaven. Birrell 
eventually moved the closure, and a jaded House 
allowed the Bill to be read a first time. 

We then agreed to increase the expenditure on the 
Insurance Act by £209,000 a year, and the House rose 
at 10.15. 

Tuesday.—In the usual hackneyed but favourite 
phrase, the massacre of the innocents took place this 
afternoon, amid a few wails from their sponsors. Mr. 
Asquith did it with neatness and dispatch, whilst 
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moving the suspension of the II o’clock rule for the 
remainder of the session. He coolly hoped that the 
Insurance Act Amendment Bill, the Revenue Bill, and 
the Sir Stuart Samuel Indemnity Bill would be passed 
by consent. Bonar Law protested against the suggestion 
that the Committee dealing with the Insurance Act 
should sit after 4, when the House was sitting and 
debating other measures downstairs; both House and 
Committee, at that rate, might be sitting all night. He 
declined to allow the Revenue Bill to be passed without 
criticism, and accused the Chancellor of breaking faith 
on the subject, as he had promised most faithfully to 
allow time for discussion. With regard to the In¬ 
demnity Bill, he wanted to be satisfied that confidential 
information obtained by Samuel Montagu and Co. had 
not been used for their personal advantage. 

Asquith asked him if he would make a suggestion. 
Bonar Law replied drily that it was not his place to do 
so, but he was quite ready to confer with the Prime 
Minister. 

Pease then expounded his Education Bill. 

I have not space or inclination to go into his scheme 
here. Suffice it to say that it was dazzling—not merely 
a ladder from the Board School to the University, but 
a staircase, a lift, an accelerator of the latest pattern. 
It will cost millions of money, but Radical statesmen 
never bother about finance; the money will be found 
somehow. 

This, however, is only a preliminary canter. The 
Bill is not to be proceeded with this session, but it is 
a sample of rare and refreshing fruit to dangle before 
the electors and to keep the educationists quiet. 


Notes and News 

Admirers of Mr. Chatterton's well-known book on 
“Sailing Ships” will be glad to know that Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson are about to publish a companion 
volume by the same author, entitled “ Ships and Ways 
of Other Days.” In “Sailing Ships” the author 
mainly confined himself to the exterior appearance of 
ships of all ages, but the new book deals with their 
interiors and the lives and methods of the crews that 
manned them. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts attended 
at Buckingham Palace on Friday morning, July 18, at 
n o’clock, when His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, President of the Society, presented to His 
Majesty the King, for nine years President and now 
Patron of the Society, the Society’s Albert Medal for 
the present year, “ in respectful recognition of His 
Majesty’s untiring efforts to make himself personally 
acquainted with the social and economical conditions 
of the various parts of his dominions, and to promote 
the progress or arts, manufactures, and commerce in 
the United Kingdom and throughout the British 


Empire.” The Albert Medal was instituted in 1862 
as a memorial of the Prince Consort, who was for 
eighteen years President of the Society, in which he 
took very great interest. When he became President 
in 1843, Society was at a very low ebb, and his 
influence did a great deal to restore its fallen fortunes. 
It is awarded annually in recognition of distinguished 
merit in promoting arts, manufactures, or commerce. 
As a rule, the recipients have been men of the highest 
scientific eminence, and of foreign as well as British 
nationality. In 1887, on the occasion of her Jubilee, 
it was presented to Queen Victoria; and, in 1901, to 
King Edward VII, when, on his accession, he resigned 
the Presidency of the Society, which he had occupied 
for thirty-eight years, and became its Patron. 


MOTORING 

HE Home Secretary has just issued to the police 
authorities of England and Wales a “ recom¬ 
mendation ” that police traps for motorists be only 
placed in future on roads where high speed is really 
dangerous. This is a move of far greater significance 
than appears on the surface. It is really a tentative 
step, made with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
the time is ripe for the abolition of an arbitrary speed 
limit on motoring in this country, and the ultimate 
issue of the experiment depends entirely upon the 
motorists themselves. If the relaxation of the speed- 
limit regulation be followed by an increased tendency 
towards reckless driving and a consequent increase in 
the number of accidents resulting therefrom, then it 
may safely be assumed that the irksome restriction will 
be promptly reimposed, and the last stage of the 
motorist will be worse than the first. For the oppo¬ 
nents of motoring are still formidable enough, both in 
numbers and influence, to be seriously reckoned with. 
But if, on the other hand, the practical withdrawal of 
the speed limit on the open road be not followed by 
a greater number of accidents, then it may be assumed 
with equal confidence that the time is not far distant 
when the trapping institution will be completely and 
finally abolished. The technical motor Press and the 
motoring organisations argue strongly that the educa¬ 
tion of the motorist is now sufficiently advanced to 
justify the public in allowing him complete liberty in 
the matter of speed; but while this is undoubtedly so 
as far as the overwhelming majority of drivers is con¬ 
cerned, it is impossible to disguise the fact that the 
road-hog is still in existence. All that can be done 
is to wait and see whether the increased licence accorded 
to him by the Home Secretary’s “recommendation” 
will be abused, or whether the withdrawal of an 
irritating restriction will develop a proper sense of 
responsibility towards other users of the road. 

Interest in the home-produced motor fuel question 
appears to increase day by day, and the petrol mono¬ 
polists—the benevolent autocrats who control the “ open 
market ”—are probably cogitating upon the advisa¬ 
bility of squeezing the motorist a little bit tighter while 
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there is yet time. It is, in fact, surprising that they 
should have continued so long to supply their spirit 
at such a modest figure as is. 9d. per gallon, consider¬ 
ing that the inevitable petrol substitutes are still in the 
development stage, and also that the time cannot be 
very far distant when the “ring” will probably be 
glad to accept a shilling a gallon for the foreign spirit. 
In addition to benzol, which is long past the experi¬ 
mental stage, and now only awaits facilities for manu¬ 
facture on an unlimited scale, alcohol and peat 
spirit are attracting renewed attention as petrol sub¬ 
stitutes. Both these can be produced in practically 
unlimited quantities from home products, and here 
again the problem is mainly one of providing adequate 
manufacturing facilities, although in the case of 
alcohol, which can be made from almost anything, 
there are fiscal difficulties to be surmounted before it 
can be regarded as a serious factor in the solution of 
the motor fuel question. Modifications in engine and 
carburettor design, moreover, are also necessary before 
alcohol can be made to give satisfactory service as a 
motor fuel, and this is an obstacle of a very formidable 
nature. In the case of peat spirit, however, neither of 
these difficulties exists, and it is worth noting that the 
Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee appear to be 
seriously considering its possibilities. The other day 
the Committee, which consists of representatives 
. of the R.A.C., the A.A. and M.U., and the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, paid 
a visit to the Frankett Works at Acton, and 
spent some time in inspecting a plant for the 
treatment of peat under a special process invented 
and patented by Herr Franke, and had a trial run on 
a car driven on the spirit thus produced, the results 
apparently being satisfactory. To sum up, it is evident 
that this petrol substitute question will not be allowed 
to rest until the monopoly of the “ ring 99 is broken, 
and there are abundant signs that the time is not far 
distant when the harassed motorist will be able to obtain 
his fuel at a reasonable price. 

The Automobile Association and Motor Union has 
had its attention drawn by the Home Secretary to the 
fact that many motorists still continue the practice of 
using “ cut-outs,” notwithstanding that such practice 
is now illegal. The Committee of the Association 
therefore appeal to their members, and to all motorists 
and motor-cyclists, to avoid the use of these devices, 
and also to do all they can to discourage their use by 
others. It is pointed out that the " cut-out 99 is a device 
that, in view of the efficiency of the modern engine, is 
now entirely unnecessary, and that it is a source of 
inconvenience and annoyance to the public as a whole. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the Home Secre¬ 
tary has also given instructions to the police authorities 
of England and Wales to take immediate proceedings 
against those motorists who continue to infringe the 
regulations. This course, if vigorously adopted, is 
much more likely to have effect upon the particular class 
of motorists against which it is directed than “appeals’’ 
of any description. R. B. H. 
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The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


W E have had a really cheerful tone all the week. The 
average human being cannot long remain de¬ 
pressed ; especially the City man, who gets his 
living out of optimism. The promoter who has companies 
to bring out; the stockbroker who has shares to sell; the 
banker who has loans to float—they all want a tone of 
confidence; and the numberless parasites who live upon 
them, they can no longer make money when their em¬ 
ployers are idle. The jobber who is at all times a “bear” 
cannot live in such days as we have recently endured. For 
to sell a “bear” a “bull” is necessary. And no one has 
wanted to buy anything—so that even the dealers in the 
Stock Exchange have been compelled to turn round and 
talk hopefully of the future. 

There is no doubt that the technical position of the 
market is all in favour of a short rise. Everyone on the 
Stock Exchange has sold short, and in stocks where there 
is a free market, such as Tintos, Canadas, and Unions, 

. there is a really important “bear” account. Hence the 
great firmness of those great gambling securities, and 
here there is no pawned stock to come on the market. The 
moneylender who has taken such stocks does not worry. 
They are good collateral, and the best a lender can have. 

I do not think that the rise is over in them. 

But until peace has been finally settled it w r ould be futile 
to think of really good markets. The public will not buy 
anything until it is certain that all risk of a European war 
has gone. It is rich, for it has been making money in 
trade for the past two or three years, but it is cautious. 
It has burnt its fingers over those silly “public utility” 
bonds, which it now finds it can’t sell. It has lost a great 
deal of money in Mexico. It has been put into Argentines 
at the top, and above all it has seen its beloved rubber 
shares slump day after day, as if there were no bottom 
at all in this market. 

But the City of Winnipeg issue, made on much better 
terms than the last, was a success. There is a market 
here for first-class Canadian Municipal Bonds at good 
interest. But the Canadian Northern had to pay through 
the nose in New York for three and a half million dollars 
of one-year notes, secured upon one million sterling 3$ per 
cent. C. N. R. Dominion guaranteed. Everybody used to 
say that the Mackenzie and Mann crowd were the ’cutest 

financiers in the world. We can buv the notes in London 

* 

to pay 6j, so that does not look like good finance—but 
rather the finance of a dissipated gamester. The Grand 
Trunk has also offered us a note secured upon bonds, but 
the English company only pays us 5 per cent, a very 
desirable investment, much more attractive than the 
C. N. R. note. The Bristol Tramways offer per cent, 
debentures at 92$, a good industrial bond, for the company 
is well managed. The absurd Greater Omnibus Services 
prospectus only made people laugh. The ring of Lawson 
and Hooley does not sound the right note these days— 
“other ages other manners.” We ask for facts soberly 
presented, not wild outpourings of hysterical finance. We 
are becoming educated, at least, in our prospectuses. 

Money is likely to keep firm right up to the season of 
the crops. That is clear. First-class three-months bills 
cannot be done under 4 per cent, and money is none too 
plentiful. Trade still keeps very good indeed, and all 
our banks can find full use for their funds. The gold 
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question is a great topic, but 1 see no chance of anything 
being done to alter the situation. The United States con¬ 
tinues to ship gold to Paris. Here the finance houses are 
greedy after money, for they have to feed the Balkan 
States all the time. It is curious that Franee should 
have financed the whole war from start to finish—financed 
Turkc\ as well as Bulgaria and Servia, Greece as well as 
Roumania. 

Foreigners have steadied themselves. Tintos, the great 
leader, have gone much harder, ostensibly on the much- 
improved copper position, actually because the “bears” 
have become nervous. The position in China sent a 
shudder through the unlucky folk who rushed in to buy 
the China Loan at a premium. They must regret their 
rashness to-day. The House sold freely at the top, and 
must have made money out of the slump. Japan has been 
in the market supporting her loans. A good chance to get 
out. The Brazil loan still hangs round 3$ to 4 discount, 
and does not look cheap even at that price. They say that 
the finances are growing very strained. Peru Prefs. 
have hardened in sympathy. But 1 do not think that the 
improvement will last. Paris is not confident, and she 
runs the Foreign market. I suspect that before these 
iincs are in print we shall get lower prices all round. 

Home R\ils. —Clearly the policy of the railway direc¬ 
tors is to pay the interim dividends on a basis of the 
average of the past ten years and to reserve the big 
dividend till the end of the year. This is very disappoint¬ 
ing indeed. It is also most unpopular with the Stock Ex¬ 
change, which fears that the insider will have great scope 
for making money. At the moment very few dividends 
have been announced. The District was good, and the 
Underground Electric Income Bonds once again got their 
lull 6 per cent. The London General Omnibus dividend 
was maintained, but we must wait for the figures before 
criticising. Lancashire and Yorkshire interim was not 
good, but the railway did not do as well as many of the 
other lines, and though I expect a full 5 per cent, on the 
year, I was not surprised at the small interim. The stock 
looks cheap at 88. 

Yankees. —'The whole tone of the American market is 
much better. The Union figures are excellent; indeed, 
*hev are better bv tar than last vear. The increase in net 
earnings is nearly 3^ millions better than in 1912. Those 
who spoke of reduced dividends here have made a great 
mistake. Seaboard Airline has also had a good year, and 
most of the railways are likely to show great improve¬ 
ment. Pennsylvania, having got rid of its B. and O. 
shares, is now said to be conte mplating a raid into the 
Southern States, and has acquired various roads. The 
shares arc cheap. Mexican National are still in trouble, 
b appears to me hopeless to continue to hold these secu- 
In the foreign railway market Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific are said to be thinking of a new issue, and 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern is also flat on the promise 
tif further issues. All Argentine stocks look bound for 
< >f^uch lower prices. 

Rubber shares are a shade harder. Tremendous efforts 
rh « being made to push up plantation rubber. I am 
raid that it is a hopeless task. Those in charge of 
t markets in fine hard cured Para will probably drop 
price, as they will be wanting to make their contracts 
r the new season’s rubber, which begins to come down 
» . le river in October. Such reports as come out are not 
- and though a small rise appears almost 

*rfeia) owing to the < sold state of the market, I should 
dvese my readers to take advantage of the upward move- 
aeut to get out, for the general tendency must be down- 
Remember that with trade on the down grade 
• he demand for rubber will slacken, whilst the planter in 


I 



his struggle to increase his output will swamp the market 
with second-rate Plantation. Do not forget that at least 
40 per cent, of the Plantation rubber does not sell at 
2s. gd., but at under 2s.—only the fine grades of crepe 
and sheet go at 2s. 9d.—and these are not 40 per cent, of 
the output. 

Oil. —The rig in Mexican Eagles is the only attraction 
in the oil market. The dealers believe that the price has 
been put up to enable the insiders to get out. The public 
do not want Mexican Eagle Common at 2$ when they 
can buy the Prefs. at 2J. The price should really be 
reversed, for the Prefs. get a definite fixed dividend and 
share with Common, so they are worth more. They 
cannot possibly be worth less. They say that there is a 
chance of Premier Pipe dividend being passed. If the 
board is wise it will do this. It will show that they are 
sound business folks. Maikop shares are dull on a tale 
of water trouble in the deep bores. Poor Maikop ! It 
never gets any luck. 

Mines. —I can see no future in the mining market. The 
tale goes that Shamvas are to be let run down a little 
lower, and then a new issue of shares is to be made, and 
the price rigged up again. This in order to give the 
Rhodesian Development a chance. Kaffir labour troubles 
still obscure the future, and I am afraid the mining market 
is done for—at least for some months. Tin shares also 
look verv weak, and even Diamonds are sold from Paris. 
Copper may come again, but the chance is remote. 

Miscellaneous. —The Millars Timber report is not 
good. The profits are down, and the dividend reduced. 
The shares look fully valued. Marconis are now waiting 
for the debate. They may move up a little. Hudson 
Bays are still sold. Cements are the shade harder; the 
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“bears” here have been squeezed. I think all Iron and 
Steel shares should be sold as the price of iron has fallen 
and orders are none too plentiful. Public Utility Bonds 
are now friendless. I hear of further trouble in this 
market. Another bond is on the eve of default. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. MASEFIELD AND THE MUSE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

. Sir,—One inevitably feels that the critic of Mr. Mase¬ 
field’s poem, “Dauber,” has missed the element in it 
which has given it so wide a notice. I refer to that human 
element of things hoped for. 

The most significant charge he brings against it is “ ‘the 
light that never was on sea or land* never shines through 
it,” meaning, one takes it, that here is really no word of 
truth. One finds human experience portrayed with its 
illusions, with the world lying to us, even as one does in 
such a masterpiece of art as Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde. 0 

In his attention to detail the critic has, apparently, lost 
the salt of the sea and the whistling of the wind, in the 
tumultuous wayfaring. He fails to see the picture the poem 
paints, and, further, tells us nothing of the allegory it 
draws. We have in this poem a certain reproduction of 
Nature through symbols. This is, surely, the aim of Art. 
The light most distinctly shines in the import of “Dauber” 
if not on the sea or land. 

Poetry, after all, is only to convince us of the beauty 
of truth, and not of the symmetry of syllables.—Yours, 
etc., G. Leveson Bate. 

Clapham Park, S.W., July 17. 


THE RUGBY DIVISION OF WARWICKSHIRE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In the list of Members who have been elected to 
the House of Commons since the so-called Conciliation 
Bill of 1912, a contemporary journal has included Mr. J. 
L. Baird, the Conservative Member for the Rugby 
Division of Warwickshire. That, however, is a mistake, 
as Mr. Baird was first elected to Parliament at the 
January General Election of 1910, his return for Rugby 
constituting a Unionist gain.—Yours very obediently, 
10, Holmdale Road, Algernon Ashton. 

West Hampstead, London, N.W. 


LEGENDS REGARDING ST. PETER, CLEMENT, 

AND SIMON MAGUS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The Clementine Recognitions leave off with St. 
Peter and his company on their way to Rome in order to 
combat Simon Magus, who had gone there before them. 
Eusebius tells us the sequel, but as his statement is rather 
long for insertion I summarise it. After mentioning the 
incident between St. Peter and Simon Magus recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and also a statement of Justin 
Martyr to which I shall presently refer, he says that Simon 
Magus “undertook a great journey from the East across 
the sea and fled to the West. . . . Entering the City of 
Rome by the co-operation of that malignant spirit which 
had fixed its seat there, his attempts were soon so far suc¬ 
cessful as to be honoured as a god with the erection of a 
statue by the inhabitants of that city. This, however, did 
not continue long : for immediately under the reign of 
Claudius, by the benign and gracious providence of God, 
Peter, that powerful and great apostle who by his courage 
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took the lead of all the rest, was conducted to Rome 
against this pest of mankind. . . . The Divine Word 
having been thus established among the Romans, the 
power of Simon was soon extinguished and destroyed 
together with the man.” (It will be seen that he gives na 
account of the conflict or of the death of Simon.) He then 
states that the Romans were so impressed by Peter’s teach¬ 
ing on this occasion that they pressed his companion Mark 
to put an account of his teaching into writing for their 
benefit, and he accordingly wrote what is known as the 
Gospel of Mark, of which gospel he says St. Peter ap¬ 
proved and gave directions that it should be read in the 
churches. It may be noted that Mark is not mentioned 
among Peter’s company in the Clementine Recognitions. 
Eusebius makes a reference to St. Peter’s first epistle as if 
it w f ere written from Rome under the name of Babylon on 
this occasion, but he only mentions this as a current state¬ 
ment, and the epistle could hardly have been written till 
long after the reign of Claudius, whatever Babylon may 
have meant. 

Turning back to Justin Martyr, whom Eusebius 
has already quoted, Justin is complaining of the 
intolerance of the Romans to the Christians when they had 
not only abstained from persecuting the founders of other 
religions, but even honoured and worshipped them. 
“These,” he writes, “were not only suffered to pass with¬ 
out persecution, but were even deemed worthy of honours 
by you. Simon, a certain Samaritan of the village called 
Githou, was one of the number who in the reign of 
Claudius Caesar performed many magic rites by the opera¬ 
tions of demons, and was honoured by you with a statue 
as a god in the river Tiber (on an island) between two 
bridges, having the inscription in Latin, ‘ Simoni Deo 
Sancto,* which is ‘To Simon the holy god*; and nearly 
all the Samaritans, a few also of other nations, worship 
him, confessing him as the Supreme God.” There can 
be no doubt, I think, that Justin mis-read the inscription, 
the words being “Semoni,” not “Simoni,” and “Sanco,” 
not “Sancto.” Semo Sancus was a Sabine river-god, the 
natural place for whose statue would be an island between 
two bridges; and Justin is entirely silent as to any conflict 
between Simon and St. Peter (or the Christians) or any 
calamity having overtaken the Magician at Rome. If St. 
Peter had encountered and defeated him and then met with 
a very different reception at the hands of the Romans— 
expulsion, imprisonment, or death—it would have greatly 
strengthened Justin’s argument. And while Justin refers 
to the number of Simon’s followers in his own country, 
he says nothing of any following at Rome. He seems to 
me to have relied exclusively on the inscription and to have 
had no other evidence that the Magician ever visited Rome, 
where his doctrines were certainly new when introduced 
in the next century. 

An expulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius men¬ 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and also by Suetonius, 
is supposed to confirm the story of the conflict of the two 
Simons. The latter speaks of persistent tumults, Chresto 
impulsore. “Chrestus” w f as often written instead of 
“Christus” at this period, and the teaching of Christianity 
caused tumults among the Jews in many places besides 
Rome. But the description does not fit this supposed con¬ 
flict. The Magician w r as not a Jew but a Samaritan, and 
as a magician he would have been specially hateful to the 
Jews. It was not they who erected the statue even if 
Justin Martyr read it correctly. Probably of the two dis¬ 
putants they w r ould have preferred Peter, but to suppose 
that they w'ould have made the conflict an occasion of such 
rioting that the Roman Emperor was driven to expel the 
whole Jewish community from Rome seems to me absurd. 

Bearing in mind that it was after, but not very long after. 
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this alleged incident in the reign of Claudius Caesar that 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, that he went to 
Rome with St. Luke as his attendant, that Luke wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, and that Paul wrote many letters 
conveying messages from Rome to his correspondents, I 
think the total absence of any reference to St. Peter or his 
contest with the Magician (which is described as a public 
one and regarded by the public as of great importance) 
seems to me almost conclusive that no such incident had 
occurred in the reign of Claudius. No doubt in these letters 
of St. Paul, Clement is once mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippeans as a person residing at Philippi who had pre¬ 
viously been his helper, presumably on the occasion of St. 
Paul’s first visit to Philippi. There is nothing in this to 
connect Clement with St. Peter, with Rome, or with Simon 
Magus. There is also a reference to St. Mark, but it is 
even less favourable to the theory of the contest between 
the two Simons. Mark is at Rome plainly not as an atten¬ 
dant on St. Peter or on anyone else. He is about to pro¬ 
ceed to the East, and St. Paul writes a commendation of 
him to ensure him a good reception. We would expect 
St. Peter to have done this if Mark had been his com¬ 
panion. In the latest of all St. Paul’s epistles we hear of 
Mark again : “Take Mark,” he writes to Timothy, “and 
bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.” St. Paul would never have written in such 
terms with regard to a man who was attached as a personal 
attendant to another apostle. Moreover, Claudius had 
been dead for several years before St. Paul refers to 
Mark’s presence at Rome. 

Justin transported Simon Magus to Rome by misreading 
an inscription. St. Peter, the great opponent of Simon, 
is sent to Rome to combat him there, and brings with him 
his reputed companions Mark and Clement. As to the ex¬ 
pression in St. Peter’s epistle, “She who is at Babylon 
greets you and my son Mark,” “she” is probably the 
apostle’s wife. There was a Babylon near Cairo, in Egypt, 
and Mark, according to Eusebius, was the first Bishop of 
Alexandria. The epistle seems to have been written at 
Alexandria, and runs : “My wife, who I left at Cairo, 
desired to be remembered to you, and so does my son 
Mark, with whom I am now staying in Alexandria.” The 
most definite statement which we therefore possess as to 
a visit to Rome by St. Peter with Mark (and Clement) in 
attendance breaks down on all sides. Other accounts, 
moreover,, seem to me rather variants of this than narra¬ 
tives of distinct incidents. Thus, Irenseus says that the 
Gospel of Matthew was written when St. Peter and St. 
Paul were preaching and founding or organising the 
Church at Rome (which, if it occurred at all, must have 
been in the reign of Nero), and that after their departure 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, transmitted to 
us what had been preached by Peter, while Luke performed 
a similar service for what had been preached by Paul. By 
their departure Irenaeus seems to have meant their martyr¬ 
dom, but even if we suppose that, after preaching together 
at Rome, they both went away (Paul, at least, afterwards 
returning), the date of Mark’s gospel will be many years 
later than that previously mentioned, and it will be prac¬ 
tically contemporaneous with that of Luke, who evidently 
used Mark’s narrative in compiling his own. We are, at 
best, in the region of conjecture, not history. 

Inquirer. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I wish to correct an error in my last communica¬ 
tion, where I stated that the reason of Ralph’s speech, in 
the prologue to the “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” being » 
borrowed from I Henry IV, i, 3, was not obvious. On my 


first perusal of the play I did not notice what now appears 
to be quite clear. The citizen’s wife, in her excitement 
to have a part in the piece that is to be performed assigned 
to her serving-man Ralph, for whose dramatic talent she 
and her husband can vouch, desires Ralph to recite before 
the company something in a “huffing” or bombastic vein. 
Thereupon Ralph, with the object of ingratiating himself 
with his audience, declaims : 

Methinks it were an easie leap 

To pluck bright honor from the pale-fac’d moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea 
Where never fathom-line toucht any ground, 

And pluck up drowned honor 
From the lake of Hell, 

which are almost Hotspur’s words verbatim. 

The passage ought rightly to be placed between inverted 
commas, but the edition which I used, Glover and 
Waller’s (1908), gives no hint whatever that the lines are 
not Beaumont and Fletcher’s own. In a future issue this 
oversight ought certainly to be set right.—I am, sir, etc., 
San Francisco. N. W. H. 
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Notes of the Week 


I S it a fact that Les Grandes Impuissances really 
believe that they still have at their disposal any 
firework which will induce the Turk to re¬ 
linquish possession of Adrianople? With the bonfire 
m which their sainted clients have consumed their entire 
available stock of halos the last rag of specious argu¬ 
ment has been torn from them, and, if the stocks were 
still available, they ought to be exhibited in that con¬ 
dition in them. The Bulgarians, owing to the 
protraction of the sittings of the Conference in London, 
were able to obtain possession of Adrianople rather by 
a trick than by military prowess. Although we have 
always held that the demand for the surrender of 
Adnanople was an outrage to which no self-respecting 
nation could be expected to submit, the Turks out of 
sheer weariness with the prolongation of negotiations 
** length decided to make the sacrifice. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Turks would not have held 
to the bargain extorted from them under duress, had 




not Bulgaria been wiped out as a State of any account 
by the excess of affection of its Christian brothers. 
The conquering State having been reduced to a con¬ 
dition of greater feebleness than the State from whom 
it had filched territory of vital importance, the argu¬ 
ment of force majeure ceased of effect, and Turkey 
naturally resumed possession of Adrianople. When 
we consider that the city could no longer be held by 
those who were at least its quasi-conquerors, and was 
in imminent danger of being annexed by Servia ot 
Greece, the action is seen to be laudable in the highest 
degree. “ What! tear up the Treaty of London ?” 
shout the Signatories of the Treaties of Paris and 
Berlin, the farcical people who entered into a solemn 
covenant before the late war commenced that no terri¬ 
tory should in any event change hands, and that the 
status quo ante should be preserved without reservation. 
" ‘ O tempora, O mores !* Tear up the Treaty of Lon¬ 
don, when our autographs have barely had time to 
blacken! What we have said we have said; and that 
is final—until we say something else—but understand 
that, you being Turks, we do mean what we say!” 

“ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” Who 
can blame the Turk who adopts this view, and who, if 
it should prove to be mistaken, has at least the courage 
and resolution born of despair. The Turk must retain 
Adrianople—that we say definitely and finally. 


Lord Rosebery’s homily at Guildford on good manners 
comes at an opportune moment. We are not disposed 
to echo all the laments which we hear as to the decay 
of manners at the present day; we remember in our 
youth having heard laments which had a curious family 
resemblance to those which are now current. The main 
point to impress on youth appears to be that there is 
need for him to rely far more on His own individuality 
and his own conscience and sense of right than was the 
case in generations when there was more parental 
control, when intercourse, not always of the most 
desirable kind, was less accessible, and when cheap 
entertainments—and not always entertainments which 
are cheap—cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be 
viewed as exercising an elevating or humanising 
influence. In modern military tactics, the need for self- 
reliance and increased initiative arises from extended 
movements and increased isolation; in ordinary civil 
life the same qualities are demanded owing to additional 
contact and a possibly unwholesome congestion. Lord 
Rosebery’s remarks as to the start in the race which 
good manners and, if possible, good appearance 
bestow, are beyond cavil; and it should be borne in 
mind that whilst the latter is more easily attainable since 
it does not necessarily depend on beauty but on such 
care for appearance as is due equally to others and 
ourselves, the cultivation of good manners demands 
constant observation and constant vigilance. Obser¬ 
vation—to assimilate to ourselves that which we 
admire in others: vigilance—in order to be careful to 
avoid offence and to radiate from ourselves a beneficent 
and charming influence. 
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The River 

1 

THROUGH my strait heart a river runs 
Whose mystic waters nourish me. 

Its source is lit by other suns; 

And lost in distance sleeps the sea. 

The river shows me many moods, 

Is saturnine, is innocent; 

Now brims impetuous with the floods, 

Now broods in shallows, wan and spent. 

Yet daily, come what mood, I seek, 

By strong compulsion urged, the brink, 
Strain at the runes its waters speak, 

And bend my thirsty lips and drink. 

Rare whiles, a ship brings merchandise, 
Strange webs and spices from afar; 

And oft-times heavy is the price, 

And swift to fade those treasures are. 

The river runs through my strait heart— 

Ah! could its tides but bring to me 
A breath from whence its streams upstart, 
Sight of that calm and soundless sea! 

Phil J. Fisher. 

Remembrance 

The blackbird sang, the hills were blue 
When first you came along the road, 

And for a little while abode— 

How long it was, we hardly knew. 

And then you wandered out of sight— 

Yet there are dawns and sunsets still, 

New clouds above the shadowed hill, 

New moons to crown the lonely night. 

Only at home, beside the flame, 

A little Hope deserted stands, 

With tired feet, and folded hands, 

And lips that dare not cry your name. 

Mary Adair Macdonald. 


The Miasma of Ineptitude 

I T was hoped—if it was not expected—by all who 
are interested in the preservation of law and order 
in this country that, with the passing of the so-called 
“Cat and Mouse Act," the era of weakness at the 
Home Office would cease. Those hopes have failed of 
realisation. Many are of opinion that the action of 
the Home Secretary in releasing prisoners who have 
been sentenced to substantial terms of imprisonment 
for crimes of violence and disorder, after they had 
served an insignificant portion of their sentence, is 
responsible for this result, and is, indeed, likely in 
effect to encourage the commission of such crimes. No 


doubt, the alternative of allowing women to commit 
suicide by voluntary starvation is one which should be 
avoided; but greater firmness in dealing with earlier 
cases would probably have prevented matters culminat¬ 
ing as we have seen. Forcible feeding, if resorted to 
early, and administered by medical men experienced 
in the operation,‘and with the necessary aids to prevent 
hysterical exhibitions on the part of the patient, is free 
from danger and almost devoid of discomfort. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of those who are responsible for 
the administration of lunatic asylums. Many, no 
doubt, sympathise with the desire to avoid the practice 
being performed in the case of women who legally, in 
the absence of certification, are of sound mind, 
and for a time they looked to a firm administra¬ 
tion of the powers conferred on the Home Secretary by 
the new Act to put an end, in due course, to a state of 
affairs which was felt to be regrettable. 

An incident has now occurred which stands in the 
need of complete elucidation. Three militant women 
were sentenced by an experienced London magistrate 
to the very ordinary punishment of fourteen days’ im¬ 
prisonment for having created disturbances. After 
four days in prison they were released, and it is 
alleged that they were not released under the operation 
of Mr. McKenna’s recent Act. The Governor of Holloway 
Gaol has circulated a statement that the prisoners were 
released in consequence of the committing magistrate 
reducing his own sentence from fourteen days to four 
days. We find difficulty in accepting this statement, 
and the nebula surrounding an unparalleled incident is 
in urgent need of dispersion. 

It has been said that the reason for this action is the 
fact that no punishment had been inflicted on persons 
who have recently created disturbances in the gallery 
of the House of Commons. No magistrate would re¬ 
verse his decision, we venture to affirm, in consequence 
of something having been omitted in a case which was 
not before him. The obvious course, if there is a 
discrepancy between the treatment of those who commit 
offences in the House itself, and those who commit 
similar offences outside of its precincts, is to take steps 
to simplify the proceedings in the former case, and to 
enable both classes of offenders to be dealt with on the 
same footing by the magistrates. 

Will the Home Secretary ever realise that his duty 
is to support those who administer the law ? In the 
contrary event there is grave danger that the tendency 
to defy the law may spread to those who are, more 
strictly speaking, members of the habitually criminal 
classes. If they see that educated women can commit 
serious crimes with comparative impunity, it can hardly 
be wondered at if in their minds the prospect of trial 
and sentence ceases to influence their minds as a real 
and effective deterrent; on the other hand, if they do 
not receive the lenient treatment accorded to these 
women, the complaint is not unjustified that there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, and that 
crime is not the determining feature of punishment, 
but accidents of birth and sex and pretexts of opinion. 
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American Novelists of To-day 

THEODORE DREISER 
By Frank Harris 

I T is half a dozen years now since I first read “ Sister 
Carrie,” and came to attach importance to the 
name of its author. It is, I think, with “ The Jungle” 
a °d The Husband’s Story,” among the best novels 
which have been published in English in the last twenty 
years, and these three stories are all American. In 
these last two decades the United States does not seem 
to have produced any poetry that counts, but their 
prose work is better than that of England. For one 
thing they are allowed greater freedom: the American 
public is as puritanic as the English public, but it is 
better read, and it has a certain reverence for art and 
literature which the English people is delighted to 
forgo. The love incidents in “Sister Carrie” and in 
“The Jungle” are handled with greater frankness than 
is allowed in England. All English art is suffering 
from the ignorant prudery of the middle-class. 

“Sister Carrie” is very near a masterpiece. I only 
know two English novels in the last hundred years 
which I would put above it, “Vanity Fair” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” and it is more modern, that 
is, more interesting than either of them. It gave me 
the impression when I read it of being the one bo9k of 
an author of talent and not of a man of genius. There 
was too much of the author in the book, his heroine was 
too plainly his love; he was not detached enough; but 
this personal note added intensity to the painting and 
counted for much in the success of the story. 

We had to wait a long time for Mr. Dreiser's second 
book; but when “ Jennie Gerhardt” appeared I found 
it worth waiting for. It is in some respects as good as 
Sister Came, an excellent interesting story, with 
characters set forth simply and honestly, but studied 
bravely, deeply, sympathetically—craftsman's work of 
the best. Yet in essence it confirmed me in my 
estimate of Mr. Dreiser's ability. “Jennie Gerhardt” 
is plainly a replica of “Sister Carrie”; there is no 
other great character-study in the book. Mr. Dreiser, 

I said, is repeating himself, but he is doing it with 
skill; there is enough genuine emotion in him and in 
his love to furnish forth two, or even three, books 
with the same theme and the same characters. 

About a year ago I heard that Mr. Dreiser had 
published a third book, “The Financier.” I sent for 
it at once. Here, I said, I shall be able to decide 
finally whether I was right or wrong. Is Mr. Dreiser 
a man of genius, or is he a man of talent, whose 
passionate temperament has given him something of 
the artist spirit? 

I am forced to say at once that in spite of a score of 
merits “ The Financier” is anything but a great book. 
It is however, a great theme. The financier is 
one of the most typical modern figures, and nowhere 
can he be studied so well as in the United States, for 


nowhere has he reached such a pinnacle of wealth and 
power. In handling such a subject Mr. Dreiser gives 
us his measure. If he is able to treat it at all com¬ 
pletely he would be one of the greatest of writers, for 
new organic figures are rarely added to the portrait 
gallery of humanity. Since the Mephistopheles of 
Goethe, which hardly deserves the honour, there has 
only been the Bazarof of Turgenieff with any claim 
at all to a place in the pantheon. In “ The Financier,” 
then, we shall be able to study not only Mr. Dreiser's 
power of creating character, but what Rossetti called 
the “ fundamental brain power” of the man. 

Now let us first set forth what Mr. Dreiser has done. 
He has taken an enormous canvas—the book runs to 
75 ° P a g €s > and contains a quarter of a million of words 
—and on it he has painted only two figures, the 
financier Cowperwood, and the girl he falls in love with 
in his maturity. Frank Cowperwood is practically Mr. 
Hurstwood, of “ Sister Carrie,” over again, only Mr. 
Hurstwood’s despair and degeneration is infinitely 
better pictured than Mr. Cowperwood's resolution and 
triumph. The story is very simple. Mr. Cowper- 
wood’s childhood is lightly sketched in; from the first 
he is a fighter, he takes no interest in books or learn¬ 
ing, but studies bargains and desires money. He is 
strong, good-looking, pushing, conceited. We are told 
almost at the beginning that there is something 
magnetic in him, his eyes are inscrutable, but we are 
not shown his magnetism in speech or thought or deed. 
He goes on to accumulate money, gradually becomes 
rich, marries a pretty elegant nonentity some years 
older than himself, and sees his way to getting a million 
by the time he is thirty-five. 

In spite of his happy home and his two children 
whom he loves, he falls in love with a red-headed Irish 
girl called Aileen, a love that is purely physical, and 
deliberately sets himself to win her. The Chicago fire 
breaks out, and breaks the markets. All values fall; 
Mr. Cowperwood is a bull with large commitments, is 
caught in the panic, cannot raise sufficient money to 
meet his obligations, does a shady thing through know¬ 
ing the city treasurer, and comes to grief. He is 
brought to ruin, however, through the father of the 
girl Aileen, who has discovered the intrigue with his 
daughter. He does a little over a year in prison, comes 
out again, engages in business, and is caught in the 
famous panic which shook America in 1873. He has 
profited, however, by his previous experience. He 
jumps in at once and sells, and sells unscrupulously, 
and is able three or four days later to buy back with a 
huge profit. He has won his million at thirty-five; he 
has got a divorce, too, from his wife; he marries Aileen 
and goes West to begin a new life. 

Now, is this story well constructed and typical? It 
is perhaps typical of financiers to do shady things; in 
their greed for money they are very apt to go beyond 
the line drawn by custom and by law, but it is not 
typical of the great financiers; they realise very soon 
that they have no need to overstep the line. It cer- 
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tainly is not typical of the financier in our day to be 
sent to prison. He is always from the beginning an 
object of admiration and reverence to the many; he 
is much more apt to suffer from overpraise than from 
bitter criticism; he will find his faults explained, his 
vices excused, his crimes condoned. The central 
incident of the book is not true to life, is so absurdly 
false, indeed, that we are compelled to try to explain 
how it is that Mr. Dreiser came to make such a blunder. 

Mr. Dreiser’s financier is occupied with street railways 
in the City of Philadelphia, that is his chosen sphere 
of action, just as it was the sphere of action of the late 
Mr. Yerkes. Mr. Yerkes, too, I seem to remember, 
did time in early life for some exploit in Philadelphia, 
and after spending about a year in prison, came out and 
made an immense fortune. It seems to me probable 
that Mr. Dreiser has taken some incidents from Mr. 
Yerkes’ career to help him to realise his financier. But 
the actual has misled him, and for want of thought he 
has taken the incidental and individual for what is 
* typical and probable. 

If this were the chief fault in the book I should try to 
excuse it; but the truth is the financier himself is not 
deeply or finely realised. The Irish girl Aileen has not 
twenty pages given to her, but she is infinitely clearer to 
us and better drawn than Cowperwood, who has some¬ 
thing like five or six hundred pages devoted to him. In 
other words, Mr. Dreiser has the temperament of an 
artist. He has got a strong grasp of physical love which 
is the essential of the matter. He has honesty, 
sincerity, a dozen other high virtues, but he has not got 
the fundamental brain power to handle such a theme as 
the financier. He has not got even the knowledge of 
finance necessary to treat the theme convincingly. He 
is a master of love-making and not of money-making. 
His book stands as an attempt, just as “ Le Million” of 
Monsieur Jules Claretie was an attempt at the same 
great subject, and an even more pitiable failure; for 
the live incident in “The Financier,” the love of Frank 
Cowperwood for Aileen, is excellently imagined, and 
very interesting. 

I hate to part from Mr. Dreiser in such fault-finding, 
fruitless fashion. A good love story, too, is a great 
thing to have done. He may yet give us a “ Sister 
Carrie” who shall love as well as be loved, and reach 
self-abnegation as the rarest and most beautiful of the 
many flowers of passion. And even if he does not do 
anything more, how much better it is to fail with such a 
subject as “The Financier,” than to add to the aimless, 
meaningless flotsam and jetsam of English fiction. 


Professor George Brandes has now definitely 
promised to be in London during the month of 
November. He will deliver a series of lectures on 
European literature at the different universities and 
leading literary societies in this country. Amongst the 
subjects on which Dr. Brandes will speak are: — 
“ Shakespeare,” “ Nietzsche,” “ Voltaire,” “ Rousseau,” 
“ Hans C. Andersen,” “Hamlet,” and “Othello.” 


REVIEWS 

A Democratic Official 

Allan Octavian Hume , “Father of the Indian 

National Congress ,” 1829 to 1912. By SIR W. 

WEDDERBURN, Bart. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

HE late Mr. Hume was a distinguished member of 
the Indian Civil Service, and gained his distinction in 
no ordinary manner. Towards the end of his official 
career he was so independent that he was removed 
from a high appointment; for the rest of his life he 
led the opposition to the Government of India, both 
in England and in India. He inherited from his 
father, 44 that sturdy and fearless Scottish patriot and 
reformer, Joseph Hume, not only a political connection 
with India, but also his love of science and his un¬ 
compromising faith in democracy.” The Mutiny came 
upon him in May, 1857, while District Officer—not Joint 
Magistrate, as stated—of Etawah, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, when he had many opportunities of showing 
his capabilities as a soldier as well as a civilian. With 
very inadequate local forces at his command, he was 
prompt, active, and courageous in engaging the rebels, 
with some successes. But the tide of mutiny rose so 
high in June that the district became untenable, and 
the few English were compelled to fall back upon 
Agra. He could not reoccupy Etawah until the 
following January, and then for some months was 
constantly in the field in action, introducing the 
restoration of peace and order. The C.B. was little 
reward for his services; but others were similarly 
treated. Lord Mayo, later, endeavoured to establish 
a Bureau of Agriculture, with Hume as Director- 
General; but he failed, and had to content himself with 
making agriculture one of the subjects included in a 
new Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Com¬ 
merce. 

For eight years Hume did good work in these 

branches of public business. But in 1879 he was re 

moved from his appointment, and it is now allegee 

that no specific reasons were assigned for the removal 

The impression intended to be left on the reader is tha 

Mr. Hume was too honest and independent rather tha 

insubordinate. But it is also clear enough that tl 

whole reasons were never stated; his retention in h 

appointment was considered by the authorities to 1 

impossible, and he had to go. Three years afterward 

he retired altogether. During these last years he 

stated to have become convinced that some definf 

action was called for to counteract the growing unr ct 

In 1883 he took steps to form a national organisati 

of educated Indians, and the Indian National CJnion 

founded, of which he became the general secretat 

This organisation was to "voice the aspirations of t 

Indian people,” and Mr. Hume proceeded to Ettgla 

to influence the British public and Members of Par 

ment. The outcome was the Indian Natio 

Congress, w r hich held its first session in Bombay 

♦ 
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December, 1885, and has since held annual meetings 
during the Christmas holidays. The propaganda 
actively pursued by Mr. Hume in England comprised a 
British Committee of the Congress, an Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, a journal to supply trustworthy 
information to the British public, with arrangements 
for public meetings, addresses, and interviews. In 
his scheme of national regeneration Hume’s original 
idea was to advocate social reform, but this he 
abandoned and confined his attention to political 
reform in both countries. Dulwich was the scene in 
England of the political work in which he took the 
leading part, but without much success in that Con¬ 
servative constituency. Hume also devoted much time, 
energy, and money to the ornithology of the British 
Empire in Asia, and in twenty-five years collected 
82,000 bird skins and eggs, which he presented in 1885 
to the Natural History Museum. A theft of his 
precious and voluminous manuscripts prevented the 
completion of the great work which he contemplated on 
ornithology. His unique collection of heads and horns 
of Indian big game animals also enriched the same 
Museum. He founded and endowed a Botanic 
Institute in South London, transferring to it his 
herbarium' and library. 

Mr. Hume’s later life was thus divided between the 
pursuits of politics and science. His biographer was 
intimately allied with him in the former, and has 
collected in an epilogue the lessons which he would 
draw from Mr. Hume’s career for the future wise 
guidance of Indian affairs. He rather begs the whole 
question whether the guidance was wise and right. 
This chapter is a tirade on the usual Radical lines 
against the whole of the existing system of Indian 
government—against the “ essential defects of the 
system belonging to its historical origin as a foreign 
domination,” against the policy of over-centralisation, 
against the Simla clique, and the trust in bureaucracy, 
with pleas for the “ highly-trained Indians available for 
every branch of the public service,” for local self- 
government, for “making the Indian administration 
comformable to the best interests of the Indian people,” 
for decentralisation on a popular basis, for free and 
compulsory education, for “an impartial and effective 
control in England over the Indian executive,” for 
reform here, there, and everywhere. This subject, as 
a whole, is too large for our space, nor is it our business 
to defend the Indian Governments and the India Office, 
which make many mistakes. For instance, they often 
neglect their loyal supporters and take the advice of 
interested agitators. 

Mr. Hume’s career is open to other comments 
besides those of his biographer. As a challenge 
is thrown down, de mortuis nil nisi bonum may 
be set aside. He began by working for “ the 
people” of India, the inarticulate millions. He made 
the mistakes of working through the intellectuals, and 
for Indian nationality. History shows the latter to be 
a vain shadow to pursue. The intellectuals have no 
sympathy with the masses; every measure for the 


benefit of “ the people” has been carried by impartial 
officials in spite of the opposition of the better 
educated. The National Congress, once started, passed 
beyond his control; he is believed to have been at one 
time obliged to bear most of the expenditure. The 
political agitation he aroused led eventually, as is 
generally known, to unrest, bombs, and acts of violence 
which still occasionally recur. For initiating and 
conducting this agitation, Mr. Hume was primarily 
responsible, as his biographer shows. If any evidence 
were available, it would be an interesting question to 
probe, whether Mr. Hume would have taken the line he 
adopted in furthering the Indian National Congress 
and going into opposition, if he had not been evicted 
from his secretariat appointment. Other instances are 
not wanting to prove that disappointed men are 
dangerous, and naturally seek to retaliate. 


German Explorers 

Three Years in the Libyan Desert: Travels , Discoveries , 
and Excavations of the Menas Expedition . By 
J. C. Ewald Falls. Translated by ELIZABETH 
Lee. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

A DESERT does not suggest a lively book, but the word 
should not daunt the reader. This book is full of 
interest; it deals wfth the past, the present, and the 
future, with ruins of antiquity, with the feeduin Arabs— 
a peculiar people—and with great possibilities in the 
extension of cultivation by reclamation of the desert. 
It may be permitted to us to regret that the work 
described fell into German hands, but German explora¬ 
tion in Africa is nothing new; at any rate, the 
translation is English, so well done that only the notice 
on the title-page calls attention to it. The original 
project of Monsignor Kaufmann, of Frankfort, was to 
explore the early Christian ruins of Cyrenaicain Turkish 
territory, but the initial difficulties of obtaining 
possession proved insuperable, and the Italian-Turkish 
dispute about Tripoli stopped it. The author and his 
cousin Kaufmann then turned to their reserve project, 
namely, to rediscover the highly important, long and 
vainly sought, early Christian sanctuary in the Libyan 
desert, the tomb of St. Menas in Egyptian territory, 
for which object they received much help from the 
authorities. In the deplorable absence of a map, which 
apparently Mr. Kaufmann, the leader of the expedition, 
has in hand, it is sufficient to say of the route that it 
involved some days’ march into the Libyan desert from 
Alexandria; nothing would be gained by giving a long 
string of names. 

It may not be generally known that in prehistoric 
times the whole of the North of the Libyan desert was 
a sea-bottom. Many things have happened since 
the sea receded; Greeks, Romans, Christians, 
Mohammedans, have been over the region and left 
their marks as history records. The exploration should 
throw light on the past. 
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The sand is the enemy. The visit of Alexander the 
Great to the oasis of Ammon is well known. The 
persecuted Christians in the third century fled to the 
desert in thousands. Of the “ hundred monasteries ” 
which arose, four still exist; a valley has the name of 
the “ Hundred Convents.” The waves of the sand 
ocean swallow up even monumental remains. The 
explorers in due course reached the Karm Abu Mina, 
the city of Menas, the object of their quest, and had 
the good fortune to light upon the temple of St. Menas, 
whose memory is celebrated by the Churches in the 
East. He was an Egyptian officer in the Roman 
service, compelled to become a soldier. Well- 
educated as a Christian, he fled, during the Diocletian 
persecutions, to the desert, defied the authorities, was 
imprisoned and beheaded in A.D. 296; the martyr’s 
body was rescued from burning, and buried. A church 
was built over the grave, and extended into an enormous 
basilica; an Emperor built a palace near the temple, 
and established a frontier garrison against the Beduins. 
The sanctuary of Menas became a place of pilgrimage 
and healing, an ancient Lourdes. 

The explorers have been well rewarded by their 
finds, especially of the saint’s tomb, though they have 
had to contend with the unceasing sand and the havoc 
of Mohammedan iconoclasts. In his enthusiasm Mr. 
Falls makes comparatively light of the arduous 
character of their travels and labours of three years. 
Desert work presents many difficulties, such as 
transport, the tropical heat, wild animals, snakes and 
scorpions, the Beduins and their blood-feuds, the 
collection and maintenance of labour, the questions of 
supplies, and, above all, of water, which has often to 
be carried with the caravans. The Arabs were provided 
with firearms, and had a dangerous practice of using 
them at times. The book is a narrative of the three 
years spent by the travellers m this region and of their 
discoveries, ( which cannot be enumerated in detail here. 
The comparative propinquity of the locality to 
Alexandria has admitted of the discoveries being seen 
by distinguished visitors and officers, and it would not 
be surprising to hear of .Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Sons making arrangements for trips to Karm Abu 
Mina as elsewhere in the country. The potential 
wealth of Egypt is very great, in her archaeological 
remains awaiting discovery as well as in the extension 
of irrigation. It was announced lately that a temple 
had been found within the gigantic body of the Sphinx 
at the Pyramids, near Cairo. The spread of cultivation 
depends chiefly on the supply of Nile water, which is 
not unlimited. 

The fellahs have realised how the Nile mud changes 
the desert into a paradise, so that the problem now is 
how to regulate and economise the supply, and prevent 
disputes for water. Lord Kitchener and the Khedive, 
who is commercially inclined, may be trusted to 
develop to the utmost, though it requires time, patience, 
and money, the enormous possibilities for agricultural 
prosperity dormant within their charge. The desert 
tribes, the Beduins, the Auladali, and the Senussi, may 


still give trouble. This book shows how conservative 
they are, how jealous of foreign intrusion into the 
extensive regions where they have so long held sway. 
Civilisation may eventually reach them, but can only 
do so slowly. They retain firmly their religion and 
superstitions. Among their customs they practise 
hospitality and the vendetta, with their blood-feuds like 
the Pathans on the North-West frontier of India. The 
facilities which they enjoy and utilise for obtaining fire¬ 
arms and ammunition might lead to serious difficulties 
under certain circumstances. For the present, explorers 
and other travellers in the desert have to take 
cognisance of their existence and to go warily. Of its 
kind, Mr. Falls’ book is one of the most instructive 
that has appeared. His enthusiasm is catching, and 
the methods and results of the explorations are clearly 
told, with a pardonable pride in them. The number 
of visitors to Karm Abu Mina will doubtless increase. 


St. John’s Wood 

Saint John's Wood: Its History , its Houses , its Haunts 
and its Celebrities . By Alan MONTGOMERY Eyre. 
Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

One of the disadvantages under which the Londoner, 
compared with the dweller in a smaller town, labours 
is that, practically speaking, he has no opportunities 
for the display of either local patriotism or local 
interest. The very magnitude of the Metropolis seems 
to deaden all local life. There are no local news¬ 
papers in the sense that a country town has its local 
paper. In London it is possible to live for twenty 
years in a house without knowing one’s neighbours 
except by sight. It is possible for the resident in 
Highbury to have more interests in Hampstead than in 
his own district. London, in fact, is a city without a 
soul. It has sacrificed its soul to the development of 
its body. As a result, it has become the largest city 
on the face of the globe, and at the same time the one 
with the least corporate life. 

To breathe back a soul into London as a whole is 
beyond the powers of humanity. But there is still 
another means of developing local interests among 
Londoners. Let us abandon all attempts to become 
children of London, but those of us who live in Hamp¬ 
stead, or Chelsea, or Islington, may become children 
of our respective boroughs, and there is no district of 
London which does not well deserve the study and 
affection of its children. Many of these districts 
need fear no comparison in antiquarian interest. In 
one respect St. John’s Wood, however, surpasses them 
all, for of all the inner ring of suburbs none approaches 
St. John’s Wood in beauty. The reason of this 
attractiveness is fully explained in the pages of Mr. 
Eyre’s volume, and the publication of this book will 
undoubtedly do much to develop local patriotism in 
the district with which it deals. 

The book may be divided into two portions, the one 
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antiquarian, the other anecdotal. It should therefore 
appeal to and please two different publics. In the 
former portion we are told the story of St. John’s 
Wood until about a century ago, during the period in 
which it had not yet become a portion of London. 
Those were the days in which it was a hunting-ground, 
and a harbour of refuge for conspirators and robbers, 
and a hiding-place for refugees from persecution. 
Reminiscences of the sylvan period still remain here 
and there in the street nomenclature. Thus Garden 
Road commemorates Great Garden Field; Oak Tree 
Road runs along the lane that led to Oak Tree Field; 
Hill Road was formerly Hill Field Lane; Springfield 
Road led to Spring Field Meadow. These derivations, 
however, date back to but a recent period immediately 
previous to the popularisation of St. John’s Wood by 
the project of the Prince Regent to create a Court 
suburb within its boundaries. 

To the latter section of the volume belong numerous 
anecdotes interspersed with chat concerning many of 
the great band of celebrities who during the past cen¬ 
tury made the Wood their home, and the interest of 
these stories is often enhanced by the mention of the 
houses, most of which are still in existence, which 
sheltered these worthies while they dwelt within the 
precincts of the Wood. The collection is indeed 
heterogeneous. One finds in it, cheek by jowl, Land¬ 
seer, Constable, and Alma-Tadema on the one hand, 
and the half-crazy, half-charlatan Richard Brothers 
and Joanna Southcott on the other. Mme. Blavatsky 
and Herbert Spencer, each famous, but in a very 
different sphere, are sketched side by side, waiting for 
a ’bus outside the Eyre Arms. Thomas Hood, Mary 
Lamb, Louis Napoleon, Shelley’s Jane Williams, Hux¬ 
ley, George Eliot, Mrs. Henry Wood, Bradlaugh, the 
eccentric Lord Hertford, all succeed one another in Mr. 
Eyre’s interesting narrative. In its pages we learn 
much of the establishment and history of Lord’s. 
Even the famous Eglinton Tournament, the rehearsals 
of which took place within the district, thereby earns 
a description in this volume. To residents within St. 
John’s Wood this book should be a necessity, but it 
most not be thought that those who have no connection 
with the neighbourhood will find no interest in its 
pages. 


The Power of the Purse 

Histoire Financiere et Economtque de VAngleterre 
(1066-1902). By Etienne Martin. Two Vols. 
(F 61 ix Alcan, Paris. 20 frs.) 

M. Etienne Martin has compiled a useful and, still 
more, an ambitious work. It is also a long work, 
though we gather it would be longer but for the 
Parliament Act, the Home Rule Bill, and Mr. Lloyd 
George. M. Martin felt it would be useless to add to 
his eleven hundred pages a few hundred more explain¬ 
ing the present situation of British finance, for such a 
picture could only be obtained by a sort of instantaneous 


photography, and would be unworthy of the preceding 
matter. The financial usage of Imperial Parliament 
has become as little a subject for scientific inquiry as 
the snakes of Iceland. 

M. Martin points out that English Economic History 
has been, in comparison with other aspects of English 
History, rather neglected by native historians. Wh6n 
we consider that the science of Political Economy had 
its cradle in England, and that the English school for 
long held almost a monopoly of the subject, it is 
strange to have to acknowledge how few are the 
English works dealing in anything like a comprehensive 
manner with the historical aspect of Economics. A 
revival seems to be in progress, but when, with M. 
Martin, we have mentioned the works of * Messrs. 
Ashley and Cunningham, we have almost exhausted 
the bibliography of the subject. 

We do not think that M. Martin has given us the 
final and complete work that we are expecting. His 
book is useful and suggestive. On certain topics it is 
very full, almost over-full, and there is a good deal of 
what we can only describe as padding. M. Martin is 
perfectly right to give us chapters on political history, 
but he has made them too long; he is perfectly right, 
especially as he is addressing himself mainly to his 
compatriots, to institute a comparison between English 
and French fiscal conditions during the Middle Ages; 
but again an independent introductory chapter of more 
than a hundred pages on the French conditions is 
rather excessive. And, in spite of a very well- 
established ground-plan, the completed structure is yet 
on the whole rather chaotic. A fault of the binder has 
emphasised this defect, for the portion, in our copy, 
dealing with the fiscal revolution of Peel, has lost 
several pages, but everywhere we feel that the author 
is at odds with his own classification. The index is 
not full enough to rectify this; it contains, for instance, 
no reference to cotton or J. S. Mill. 

Yet, if there are faults of proportion and arrange¬ 
ment, nearly everything is to be found in the book, 
somewhere or other. Every financial curiosity, we 
should think, that has ever been seen, is mentioned 
and described. Statistics are lavishly given and 
effectively commented. The general conclusions are 
sound and instructive. The great question for 
Frenchmen who examine the history of English institu¬ 
tions is always this: How did England, with all its 
obvious social and political weaknesses, manage to 
avert a catastrophe, while the Anden Regime of France 
and Napoleon ended in disaster? M. Martin naturally 
puts this question, and his answer, as regards the 
Ancieh Regime, is that England evolved and main¬ 
tained representative institutions for the administration 
of finance, and kept clear of the dangers of privilege. 
England beat Napoleon, because it believed in, and 
he mistrusted, the credit system. 

Fiscal history is the history of the reconciliation of 
two opposing principles—the necessity of paying for 
good government, and the reluctance of the individual 
to pay more for it than he need, or anything at all 
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without liis understanding why. Under the Norman 
kings Crown property paid for most of the expenses of 
government; there was almost no taxation, except 
what was represented by the incidents of feudal society 
and military service. It was from war, indeed, that the 
public purse first sprung. From war, too, came the 
public debt. Formidable at their birth, these two 
Titans haVe had so terrible a growth that they 
threaten the very pillars of human society. Alienations 
of Crown lands made taxation gradually all-important, 
and through taxation a new political order arose. The 
latest fiscal theory—that of certain Socialists—that 
Government expenditure is in itself a good thing—has 
no parallel in history, or at any rate in modem history. 
It is as far as the moon from the original English 
conception direct taxation “ n’£tait employee que dans 
des drconstances exceptionnelles, pour pourvoir k des 
besoins extraordinaires.” M. Martin believes that the 
changes in progress are changes not of degree but of 
kind, and so he makes his conclusion while a 
conclusion still can artistically be made. 


Thessalonica 

Topographie de Thessalonique . By O. TAFRALI. 

Illustrated. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 20 frs.) 
Thessalonique au Quatorzikme Silcle . By O. TAFRALI. 

(Paul Geuthner, Paris. 15 frs.) 

SALONICA has needed no miracle to become one of the 
historical cities of the world, and, if contemporary 
events are not altogether deceptive, a day of pride 
and power may soon rise for her again. M. Tafrali 
has expounded in his two scholarly volumes the reasons 
why the ancient world paid homage to the city of the 
Thermaic Gulf, and judged her second only to Con¬ 
stantinople among the towns of the Eastern Empire. 
The causes still existing, the consequences may well 
repeat themselves. Thessalonica was great through her 
situation and her people; whether the latter have 
changed we know not, but modern inventions and 
political developments have not in any way impaired 
the advantages of her unique situation, at the hub of 
the principal trade routes of Eastern Europe. It is a 
commonplace of European politics that Austrian and 
German diplomacy have long made Salonica the goal 
of their Balkan ambitions. 

In one of the volumes before us M. Tafrali has 
examined the architectural relics of ancient Salonica 
with admirable care and in the minutest detail. All 
the extant churches are discussed, and most of the 
vanished ones are accounted for. A pious city, in 
which St. Paul found his “glory and joy," she never 
wholly forsook her traditions, and boasted among her 
numerous sobriquets that of “the orthodox city.” M. 
Tafrali is even fuller on the fortifications which he has 
ideally reconstructed, since there are many lacunae in 
the actual ramparts, in all their extent. His treatment 
of the details is particularly instructive, as he considers 


how far the fortifications fulfilled the conditions laid 
down by Vitruvius, Vegetius, and other writers on mili¬ 
tary matters who, forgotten at the present time, wielded 
unquestioned authority in their own day and long after 
it. Finally, we are given a magnificent set of photo¬ 
gravures, illustrating every single point in the text, a 
plan of ancient Thessalonica, and plans of the different 
sections of the walls. 

The other volume is more generally and historically 
interesting. Thessalonica in the fourteenth century 
was a curious blend of ancient and modem. Over 
and over again we seem to be reading Thucydides or 
Livy, commented by Aristotle or Cicero. There is 
the old struggle of oligarchs and democrats; there are 
governors with a family likeness to Verres; there are 
“liturgies,” a debt question and <rracrt*. Then we 
have the Middle Ages, and Thessalonica playing the 
rival to Byzantium, and supporting at need a rival 
Emperor of the Eastern world. The Hesychasts, at 
the origin little more than a sect of Byzantine Quietists, 
provoke the Eastern Renaissance by the exaggerated 
value they attach to monasticism. Finally the revolt 
of the Zealots, though it recalls some of the revolutions 
of ancient Greece, embodied many of the most approved 
doctrines of modern democracy. 

The details of the struggles between pretenders or 
parties, within the city or through the length and 
breadth of the Empire, are somewhat fatiguing reading, 
but M. Tafrali has succeeded in so drawing out the 
essential points that a satisfactory mental picture is 
obtained. He lays stress on the essential Hellinism of 
Thessalonica. Apparently it was less of a crime in the 
fourteenth century to call in the Turks, who were 
knocking ominously on the Byzantine door, than the 
Serbs. Thessalonica presents a more normal picture 
of the workings of the Eastern Empire than com¬ 
plicated and cosmopolitan Constantinople. The lesser 
city had all the civilisation—and a more intellectual 
civilisation—of her famous rival, without her 
corruption. 


A Friend of the Poor 

Life of Oct avia Hill , as told in her Letters . Edited 
by C. Edmund Maurice. Illustrated. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 16s. net.) 

Mr. MAURICE is evidently one of those editors who 
hope that their modesty will be counted to them for 
righteousness. We are not quite sure of this in his case, 
for in several places we would not have objected to see¬ 
ing the hand of the editor more in evidence. A “ life” 
of this kind comes perilously near to being a mass of 
semi-digested material for a biography. The editor has 
limited himself very rigorously in telling his share of the 
story of Octavia Hill’s career. As an indication of his 
almost excessive modesty we need only mention that his 
interpolations are in small type, while the letters which 
form the major part of the Book are more boldly printed; 
which seems to us a pleasant reversal of the tradition too 
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often followed ip works of this kind. Our chief critic¬ 
ism would be that too many letters are printed, for Miss 
Hill's style is eminently respectable and slightly pedes¬ 
trian, and something more than this is needed to carry 
any one, save the student, through more than five 
hundred pages. It is both unfair and unkind to criticise 
a volume on the score of what it is not; but while Mr. 
Maurice's work is a very satisfactory production we feel 
that there is still room for a briefer and more brightly- 
written account of such a social worker as Octavia Hill. 
It would form an admirable reward for the Sunday 
School of the future. 

One comes to this volume, generous in its variety and 
covering many years, with aims according to one’s 
tastes. Thus some will seek for new sidelights on some 
of the notable figures of the Victorian period, nor will 
they be disappointed. Octavia Hill was specially happy 
in her friendships. Ruskin was chief among these, and 
while what is told of him here does not add much to our 
knowledge of him, some entertaining episodes are re¬ 
corded. On page 122 we read :—“ Ruskin said that he 
would wish his word about art to be taken in just the 
same way that the physician's or lawyer's would be 
about medicine or law. Octavia said she was sure it was 
so, more than he thought; and that it was a growing 
thing.” We wish we were so sure of this, for we fancy 
that Ruskin’s volumes on art are more often read for 
their splendid prose moralisings than for their purely 
artistic aims. If artists read him to-day it is not alto¬ 
gether for “Art's sake." Concerning the taking of 
Savoy in i860, Ruskin remarks quaintly, “To me per¬ 
sonally it was a great blow, because it was so nice and 
dirty and tumbledown, and those wretched French will 
go and put it all to rights. It will be much better for 
the people, but I shall get no more sketching." Yet a 
few years later Octavia persuaded Ruskin to help her 
substantially in her housing scheme, and this enabled 
him to realise in some measure one of his own deepest 
desires. We have only to mention the names of Frede¬ 
rick Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, William Morris, 
William de Morgan (of whom we get just a glimpse in 
his title-designing days), George Macdonald, and Canon 
Barnett in order to assure the celebrity-lover that there 
is plenty to interest him. 

To those who are concerned with social reform, and 
that includes most of us in these days, the volume will 
prove quite valuable. The artistic and practical charac¬ 
ter of Miss Hill formed an ideal combination for the 
kind of work she undertook. Housing reform and the 
preservation of open spaces were her two chosen lines of 
activity. Beginning in the simplest fashion with the 
former, she had, within twelve or thirteen years, property 
worth £30,000 tenanted by 3,500 people under her care. 
Attention to the moral and intellectual welfare of these 
folks was given by Miss Hill in so direct a way as to in¬ 
volve her personal attendance and sympathy—a philan¬ 
thropy of the highest order. We can only mention here 
her work in connection with the reform of the Poor 
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Laws, and her service on more than one Royal Com¬ 
mission. 

The moral atmosphere in which she lived may be un¬ 
congenial to present-day reformers, and certain theoris¬ 
ing members of this class may treat her with a slight 
scorn; but at any rate she got her work done in a down¬ 
right manner which those persons rarely imitate. It was 
all accomplished without cleverness, or rhetoric, or any 
of the usual social reform fireworks; and all was in¬ 
formed with a Christianity that was both broad and 
deep. 


An Epicure of Travel 

Little Cities of Italy . By ANDRE MAUREL. Trans¬ 
lated by Helen Gerard. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Qs. net.) 

There are ways and ways of travelling. Most of 
them are right, though the individual traveller is apt 
to think that the way he has been accustomed to, or 
the way he has last hit upon, is the only sound one. 
But it is a safe axiom that the best kind of travel 
demands the right traveller in the right place. It may 
be good, eventually, for the soul of a scholarly recluse 
to send him touring with a travelling fellowship 
through British Columbia or the Rand; it may be good 
for the essential butterman to be ordered an art-cure 
in the Little Cities of Italy; but in neither of such 
cases is anybody except the patient likely to be one 
penny the better. The informing traveller must be in 
tune with what he sees. 

M. Maurel is a gourmet of travel, and Italy is his 
own particular cordon bleu . His dishes have always 
been carefully and anxiously selected, and till half¬ 
way through the present series or menu—to keep our 
metaphor alive till the last possible moment—he seemed 
to have invested hedonistic travel with the infallibility 
of science. But at Perugia there came into his memory, 
only for its implied preference to be reversed, the 
classification he had himself once made of the different 
ways of travelling—“ To travel for the mere splendour 
or horror of things is a way that has its reward, and 
often a fertile one. But, at least, let us allow the 
pleasure of their memories to those who can people the 
landscape." He had rashly discounted the element of 
surprise, which is necessary to the perfect banquet, 
and “ Perugia en surprise" came to confound his 
science and to put the seal on his appreciation. While 
we are still in touch with our culinary metaphor, may 
we call the “ accursed Austrians," who occur about once 
in fifty pages, the salted almonds of the feast ? It is 
not the first time that they have served to supply the 
occasional antithetical taste required by poetical 
epicures at their Italian banquets. 

M. Maurel, we have said, has given us a classification 
of ways of travelling, though he has subsequently 
found a defect in it. His own particular way, before 
entering one of his “Little Cities of Italy," is to look 
for the painter who is most closely associated with it, 
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and to find out what aspect of Papal History the 
region specially suggests. If occasionally these local 
contributions to the general history of the Middle Ages 
seem to be dragged in by the heels—Aribert, for in¬ 
stance, is rather a carpet-bagger at Piacenza—the syn¬ 
thesis is very vivid and instructive. M. Maurel sees 
the birth of the Temporal Power at Pavia and its death 
at Modena, and between these two extreme points he 
traces a curve through all the cities of his journey. 
The historical sequence does not, of course, correspond 
exactly to the itinerary, and the reader specially in¬ 
terested in the historical thesis will have to take the 
chapters in the order partially indicated in the intro¬ 
duction. And it is important to keep in mind M. 
Maurel's warning—“ Rome must not figure in the notes 
of this journey other than as a State; never as a 
Church/' 

All the streams of Italian History empty themselves 
in Papal Rome; more especially is this true of the 
history of Italian Art. All over Italy M. Maurel seeks 
the scattered “ jewels of the Roman crown.” Rome is 
almost barren of native painters and architects, but 
she has enveloped the artists of all Italy in her own 
glory. Without Rome, there would have been great 
artists, but there would have been no Cinquecento. M. 
Maurel has roughly followed the principle of one place, 
one painter. Thus at Piacenza he gives us an apprecia¬ 
tion of Pordenone, at Ferrara he parleys with Francesco 
Cossa, and at Perugia he justifies Agostino di Duccio. 
At this last city, too, he starts a cross-examination of 
Perugino which he concludes at Montefalco. He is 
puzzled at the artistic development by which “ Um¬ 
brian ” became almost synonymous with effeminate, 
and in Perugino he thinks he has found the true culprit. 
“ Umbria is sweet, it is not effeminate”; in the Umbrian 
landscape “everything is broad and muscular.” St. 
Francis was not an insipid saint, though tradition has 
done its best to make him so. 

M. Maurel is occasionally hard put to it to control 
his superlatives; he has mostly succeeded, but with such 
springs of enthusiasm persistently welling forth it must 
have been a hard struggle. The emotions called forth 
by his second visit to Perugia wera enough to stifle all 
literary breath. Elsewhere we have absolute debauches 
of images—image on image and image within image. 
Take Bologna, for instance: “ It is more easy than 
pleasant to see it under the aspect of a fat woman 
resembling its famous sausage, round, stuffed like a 
boiled pudding, made for strong appetites, for blast 
tastes. . . . The Signora Bologna has large and strik¬ 
ing features, somewhat hairy face and with deep 
wrinkles. Her clothes are loud and rather too ample. 
. . . She wears the hat of a marshal of the First 
Empire, and is covered with decorations.” And so on 
for a page or two. Every city suggests a particular 
image for a heading to its special chapter—Piacenza, 
“the Labyrinth”—Ferrara, “ De ma Barque Ligfcre ” 
(a song from a comic opera)—Ravenna, “ in a Hovel 
under a Drugget.” Stendhal helps to “people the 
landscape ” at Milan and Parma, and Urbino is sub¬ 
poenaed for evidence “ to the confusion of Monsieur 
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Taine.” There is not a dull page, and many an in¬ 
structive one. Of the translation we cannot speak very 
highly. The task was undoubtedly a hard one, but 
there are too many slips, and we have been sometimes 
completely baffled in our search for a meaning. At 
other times we can see the French word or the French 
phrase peeping through the English. “ Reunited,” for 
instance, seems to be used of an army that had had 
no previous cohesion. The illustrations both illustrate 
and are, for quality, what we expect of the offspring 
of photographs taken beneath an Italian sky. 

Some Naval Problems 

Capture at Sea. By EARL LOREBURN. (Methuen and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The publication of this small volume is timely, if for 
no other reason than because it shows the dis¬ 
concertingly unsettled, indeed chaotic, state of affairs 
in the matter of such important problems as Blockade, 
Contraband, and Mines. It is, perhaps, only natural 
that the Great Powers of the world should hold 
divergent views upon topics such as these. But there 
is an even greater difficulty in the way of their solution 
—namely, the divergence of educated opinion upon the 
vital question whether “ mitigation in the severity of 
war ” is a mistake or not. Earl Loreburn submits that 
we ought not to act on the view that it is proper to 
make war terrible, so that it may soon end. For our 
own part, we hold that the only permanent solution 
of the problem will be achieved when civilised peoples 
realise the sober truth that war is a luxury too expensive 
even for the wealthiest States. However that may be, 
Earl Loreburn arrives at the conclusion that “ unoffend¬ 
ing commerce shall not be interfered with, and that 
war shall not be directed against an unoffending 
population.” 

The present condition of those international cour¬ 
tesies erroneously known as “International Law” as 
regards matters such as contraband is deplorable in 
the extreme. It may be remembered that we had 
occasion the other day to mention a publication of the 
Naval War College at Washington. It is an interest¬ 
ing illustration of the existing chaos that one of the 
situations there set for solution—what action the com¬ 
mander of a neutral war-vessel shall take with regard 
to a merchant vessel suspected to be fitting out in a 
neutral port for use by a belligerent—requires forty 
pages of close print for its solution. The author is 
perhaps unduly sentimental as regards neutrals; in 
particular he appears to forget that, whilst it is true 
that “ a great deal of the loss caused by capture and 
destruction of merchant ships in time of war will be 
borne by neutral insurers,” yet the latter accept such 
risks with their eyes open, and with the likelihood of 
earning very handsome profits. We also disagree with 
his categorical statement that “ what ruined Napoleon 
was the rising en masse of the inhabitants of Spain, 
driven to madness by brutality.” On the other hand, 
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we fully agree with him when he points out the 
absurdity of supposing that we could ever force into 
submission a great land Power by blockade. But there 
are limits even to humanitarianism: the author is apt 
to leave out of sight the interests of the persons most 
intimately concerned, the belligerents. The spectators 
at a prize-fight, to take an analogy, are entitled to 
consideration, no doubt, but the combatants come first. 
And, if the author complains of the practice of mine¬ 
laying, what shall be his lament concerning the 
iniquities which will undoubtedly arise through the use 
of aircraft in war ? Maybe it were well not to inquire 
too narrowly. 


Some Interesting Travel Records 

Confessions of a Tenderfoot . By RALPH STOCK. 

(Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. STOCK leads us to many places, and we would not 
miss one of these jaunts taken in his company. He 
has a genial, racy, and graphic method of description, 
and not only are the places described well worthy of 
his pages, but the human interest is maintained to the 
full throughout. The author first takes us with him 
to Canada. We become forthwith enveloped in an 
atmosphere of prairies, and hear of cowboys with 
their "bunches " of cattle. Nearly every scene of the 
strenuous Canadian country life is depicted, from the 
many incidents of the business of "rounding up” cattle 
and the like, to those of the lumber industry. We are, 
moreover, given a very intimate and accurate descrip¬ 
tion of a voyage to England, undertaken as a cattleman 
—a species of passage which is never lacking in 
dramatic, if occasionally somewhat sordid, interest. 

Leaving Canada, we are taken on, always in our 
author's charge, to 'Frisco, and are shown something 
of the shady side of the life of that famous and 
notorious city. Thence we travel across the Pacific to 
the Fiji Islands. It is refreshing to pause for a while 
amid the enchanting scenery of these fairy latitudes, 
in such situations as described in the chapter entitled 
"A da y with a South Sea Prince." These islands, 
according to the author, have— 

a charm as subtle as it is strong, a charm that no 
man has as yet succeeded in transplanting to paper, 
which wraps him about in a soft seductive mantle, 
that at first restrains his movements, and finally holds 
him fast a willing captive. One meets many of these 
in the Islands, cultured and wealthy men, whom one 
can well imagine strolling down Pall Mall, loitering 
about the Clubs, or riding in the Row, but who now, 
conquered for all time by this same indefinable charm, 
prefer to live in an airy bungalow on the shores of 
the Pacific, dreaming, watching the multifarious life 
about them, fishing, shooting, and again dreaming. 

As the author discovered, it is easier to get to the 
Fiji Islands than to leave them. When he succeeded 
in this it was to make for Australia, and, financially 
stranded, to get a close glimpse of the seamy side of 


Sydney life. Here his enterprise and talents soon 
pulled him from the ruck of humanity. After filling 
various " billets," he took up land in Queensland. Here 
he bought a farm which turned out to be specially 
planted for the purpose of selling—a peculiar industry 
which appears to thrive in these districts! By a stroke 
of luck, however, he came well out of the transaction, 
and sold the farm for a little more than he gave for it, 
after which he sat down in sober earnest to plant pine¬ 
apples, and is now prospering and happy surrounded by 
his luscious harvests. 

According to Mr. Stock, pineapple farming provides 
not only an ideal life, but a most satisfactory means of 
livelihood. There are no pests to harry the plants, at 
all events in North Queensland. The pineapple never 
ceases to bear until it dies a natural death, after 
thirteen years or more, and the grower has but to 
replant in rotation to keep his plantation always in its 
prime. Moreover, most fortunate circumstance of all, 
there do not seem enough pineapples to supply the 
demand. Who would not plant pineapples and live 
among them! We can only congratulate the maker of 
so many good pages on his fortunate financial venture 
_the two arts by no means necessarily go side by side. 


Fiction 

The Dragon. By M. P. SHIEL. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 

T HE foreword of this book is: Where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place 
of understanding?" We do not think the question 
is answered by the book itself. It is a most 
extraordinary production, the time of the events 
happening being a generation or two on, and 
the motif of the whole novel the Yellow Penl. 
Since the days of that beautiful, simple child-poem, 
" Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow," 
we have never met such English as is to be found in 
this book, although one is in verse and the other in 
prose. One or two examples will suffice: — 


“But we are going right for the Blunderbus, if God 
send her," the Prince called out, though none of his 
party caught it, for now the air of the North Sea was 
in such a state of wave-agitation at the guttural going- 
off of guns, as if the globe had been tumbled into 
some boiling pot that bustlingly boiled with bubblings 
and bumpings, boxing with hubbub the squealing car; 
and as he stood looking abroad with his palms on his 
ribs, the wind caught a laugh out of his mouth; for 
now all the south heaven was already red as with the 
fires of ten thousand pyres rising, as dreadfully red as 
the death-day of Nature, and the ocean’s floor a ceme¬ 
tery of flames. 

The great conflict is between the then heir to the 
throne, called by his intimates "Teddy Reekes," and 
Li Ku Yu, who appears to have been the concentration 
of Eastern and Western wisdom, and who had been 
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a fellow-student of “ Teddy Reekes ” at the then Naval 
College. The rival forces appear to be able to move 
* at one minute's notice on aeroplanes made out of com¬ 
mon boxes—presumably egg-boxes. There is much 
use of motor-cars, and a general revolution and upside- 
down-ness of everything connected with law, order, 
and government. 

The end comes by our friend “ Teddy Reekes," who 
in his intervals of thought was wont to whistle 
Onward, Christian Soldiers," meeting the leading 
Socialists of the day at what the author terms the " so- 
called Opera House in Kingsway," and there making 
a speech which apparently satisfied the audience, who 
rose and sang at the conclusion of it: — 

He has saved us from harm 

With his dreadful flails 

With his stretched-out arm, . . . 

And we are led to believe that after this England 
was restored to its usual peace and power. 

One paragraph out of the concluding speech should 
be quoted: — 

Is this, then, to be henceforth our national aim—to 
be philosophers, inventors, real men? And shall not 
this be the subject of “the speech’*—of all future 
“speeches” ? In which case, shall not my text be those 
words so associated now with my respected ancestor, 
His Majesty King George V —“Wake up, England !” 
It is to be assumed, of course, that his Majesty under¬ 
stood what it is to wake up —well, everyone knows : 
it is to become conscious that there’s a picture on the 
wall, a basin on the washstand, a sun, clouds—con¬ 
scious of facts; and the more facts we become actively 
conscious of—the laws of tension in the picture’s 
string, the chemistry of the basin, the sun’s mass, 
age, speed—the more awake we are : the more we are 
philosophers. 

. These extracts will be quite sufficient to give an idea 
of the character of the book, and we leave it to the 
readers of this review to indulge their curiosity further 
if they so desire. 


The Power Behind . By M. P. WlLLCOCKS. (Hutchin¬ 
son and Co. 6s.) 

A VERY great deal of careful thought and consideration 
has gone to the construction of this novel. It is no 
lightly thrown together story, relying for its effect upon 
one incident to which all else is subservient; there is 
enough material in the book for several short stories or 
sketches, and undoubtedly this would have been the 
best way of presenting them, for the binding holding 
them together is very loose indeed. Sophie, the grand¬ 
daughter of an old sweetheart of Dr. Revel, is brought 
as a tiny child to live with the doctor and his dour, 
exacting, and severe wife. The doctor is an easy-going 
man, with rationalist tendencies and a great love for 
ornithology. He brought the child up to appreciate 
the beautiful and to be kind to all living things, but 
hardly fitted her to battle with life. Some little time 
after his death we find Sophie occupying a subordinate 
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position at a farm and hostel owned by a family named 
Botterill. Living at the farmstead are three genera¬ 
tions of Botterills, and it is in the drawing of these 
three men that some of Miss Willcocks' best work is 
put forth, the subtle suggestion of heredity taking 
a different form in Sampson, Nicholas, and .Moysey 
Botterill, and the manner in which each maintained 
the traditions of his ancestors. 

The Sophie traced for us until her guardian's death 
is consistent with her upbringing and easy to follow; 
but we search in vain for any further development. 
She is like the traveller who, coming to a spot where 
the road branched in two directions, tried each in turn 
several times and never continued very far along either. 
The reader cannot follow her step by step and feel that 
only one course was possible and must be pursued 
to its inevitable termination. This is probably 
because, reaching womanhood, love naturally 
clamoured for a place in Sophie’s world, and we 
would hazard the opinion that the intellectual delinea¬ 
tion of a person’s character is more to the author’s taste 
than matters of the heart. There are various indications 
that she has not escaped the spirit of unrest now hover¬ 
ing over the female population of these islands; hence 
her indefinite handling of Sophie’s character. Never¬ 
theless, no part of the story should be missed, for the 
incidents, taken separately, will be well worth the time 
spent in reading them. 


The Strictly Trained Mother . By F. F. MONTRESOR. 

(John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

The first chapter of this book is charming. It is an 
apt description of a dear old lady “ managed ’’ by two 
estimable daughters possessing every quality but tact, 
and whose zeal for their mother’s health and well-being 
often did more harm to her nerves than their anxious 
care saved her person from bodily ailments. It is not 
at all fair of the author, for she led us to expect that 
we should have quantities of humour, but it is not 
there; consequently a certain feeling of disappointment 
results, to say nothing of such a thing as leading on 
by false pretences. Like the proverbial worm, the 
sweet old lady turns at last, and runs away to her 
grand-daughter's home. After a short time and a few 
tears, a reconciliation takes place—and that is all. 


The Adventures of Mortimer Dixon . By ALICIA Ram- 
SEY. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

This is a wildly exciting tale of Chinese intrigue, the 
venue, however, being laid principally in Whitechapel, 
and finishing in the West-end, told by Mortimer Dixon, 
best of good fellows, and prince of up-to-date 
journalists. “Morty,” as he was called by a plump 
little party living at Brixton to whom he was engaged 
to be married, had been ordered by his chief (a peer) 
who ruled the destinies of the great paper on which 
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he served, to investigate the lurid loves of a Chinaman 
and a charwoman. 

“Marty” was beautiful in person, always immaculately 
dressed, and had most charming ways with the 
opposite sex, be they flower-girls, charwomen, or high¬ 
bred society ladies. What he found in Whitechapel, 
tbe perils and adventures he went through, sometimes 
within an ace of losing his life and his journalistic 
reputation at the same moment, the reader will soon 
find out, for this is a difficult book to put away quietly 
when bed-time arrives. 

After being nearly poisoned by a dose of opium our 
adventurous young man spends two or three days in bed 
in a friend’s West-end flat, and the only thing from the 
outside world that came as a disturbing element with 
his fantastic existence was a bill from the Army and 
Navy Stores for spring chickens, green peas, straw¬ 
berries, and champagne—another link in the chain, the 
meaning of which he discovered later. 

We had some doubts as to Alicia Ramsey being the 
true sex-name of the writer, but have ultimately come 
to the conclusion that it is correct, as we do not think 
any man would give a hero such a good character and 
such firmness to resist successfully the temptations to 
which Mortimer Dixon was exposed; therefore, the 
authoress must have as her ideal a very fine specimen 
of manhood on which she is to be much congratulated. 
In any case, whether we are right or wrong in this 
surmise, one thing we are certain of: that these 
adventures are well worth reading as being quite out of 
tbe common, and distinctly fascinating. 

London Voices. By KEBLE HOWARD. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 

The paper wrapper which envelops this book performs 
a double service: it keeps the cover clean, and informs 
the world in general and the reviewer in particular that 
“all the philosophy of the London streets is here, with 
its humour, its pathos, and its irresistible irony.” 
Merely another way of saying, “ Here is the Thames in 
a teaspoon.” 

Mr. Howard, as all good readers of the Pall Mall 
Gazette know, has been engaged for some time past in 
the collection and reproduction of typical London 
dialogues, as spoken by the high, the middle, and 
the low. His chief aim, so far as we can gather, lay 
in proving that there is as little difference between the 
duke’s son and the cook’s son as between “ the colonel’s 

t 

ladv and Judy O’Grady ”—but the fact was self- i 
evident before “London Voices” spoke from the i 
bookstall and the shop window. And the Cockney ! 
dialect given here is just a trifle out of date, for 
r ockneyisms change year by year. “ Ver ” for “the ” : 
« no longer de rigueur in Stepney, and “ ser ” for “ so ” \ 
undergone contraction among those who sometimes ; 
fiave not the wherewithal to stamp an insurance card. , 
Still, Mr. Howard provides us with some exceedingly 
touching little sketches in his serious moments, and a!t : 
times evokes a smile. Taken in small doses, he proves 


realistic, humorous, pathetic, and ironic, but neither 
this book nor a score of volumes double its size could 
justify the tremendous claim imprinted on the wrapper 
that keeps clean the cover of “London Voices.” 

I 

The Governor . By Karin MlCHAELlS. (John Lane. 

6 s.) 

1 

If all the heroic qualities that made an epic of the 
Niebelungenlied be taken away, and sheer unbridled 
lust be substituted for the passions animating Sieg¬ 
fried, Hagen, and the rest, then one may gain some 
idea of the character of this story. It is terse, sombre, 
bitter stuff, a tapestry of crime and uncontrolled 
passion—evil men and women plotting in cruelty, and 
the child Kaina, who forms the only relief from the 
general ugliness of the story, done to death at last. 

The period is mediaeval; the setting is the dyke- 
encircled lands of Holland. Law is weak and halting, 
and might constitutes the greatest right. Runow, the 
“governor,” is a fine study in weakness, and “van 
Devil,” Runow’s father, is a good, though brief study 
in cruelty. But the book as a whole is morbid, night¬ 
marish work, bespeaking an imagination as Beardsley- 
ish and distorted as was common and even fashionable 
in the nineties of last century. It forms a chapter in 
the modern gospel of ugliness, a powerful, ruthless, 
grotesque fantasy, preaching evil and the effect of 
evil: a book to be read with regret that one capable 
of such fine work should not choose healthier and more 
inspiring subjects, and to be closed with relief when 
the story of Runow’s fitting expiation of his crimes has 
been read to the end. 

Michael Ferrys. By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 

(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 

WlNlFREDE, the daughter of an old Roman Catholic 
family, whose whole soul and life is wrapped up in 
her religion, falls in love with a young millionaire, 
who is an Atheist. She has a younger sister, who is 
destined to become a nun. The family make it a 
strict condition that not only must the young hero of 
our tale profess the Roman Catholic religion, but also 
that he must be a true and earnest one at heart. Being 
by nature absolutely honest, Michael Ferrys does his 
best to believe all he is taught by the priests and monks 
who endeavour to show him the Light; but he is un¬ 
convinced. Arriving at the castle unexpectedly one 
day, he finds everyone in terrible trouble. A telegram 
sent had not reached him in time. Winifrede had 
accidentally fallen into the river and been drowned. 
The shock to Michael was terrible. His miserable soul 
yearned so after his chosen mate with such passion 
that he felt as though it must part from his body and 
follow her into the Unknown. He implored God to 
let him see her once more, and, if this miracle took 
place, he would believe. 

Then, in all the freshness of her girlish beauty— 
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lovelier, indeed, than he had ever seen her—she 
apparently stood before him. Dazed as he was by the 
shock of her death and stress of feeling, he stumbled 
and fell heavily in a dead faint, striking his forehead. 
The effect of the accident will be made clear to readers 
of the story, and we must not anticipate their enjoy¬ 
ment by revealing the result. 


Hearn and Kipling 

By Yone Noguchi 

I HAVE an occasion sometimes, as Hearn once had 
in “ The Japanese Letters”—to read them is to 
make me hate my present self who sadly grew unable to 
write any real letter—to throw away a half-burned 
cigarette into the ashes, and yawn once or twice, and 

exclaim from the hatred born out of love, “ D-n the 

Japanese!” It is the delightful inconsistency of moods 
and thoughts in Hearn’s letters that singularly strikes 
the heart of truth through its virtue of half-truth; what 
pleasing mutabilities in his digression. When Hearn 
talks on books and their writers, certainly he is worth 
listening to. To-day I turn the pages of “ The Japanese 
Letters” with the query in mind what letters Basil Hall 
Chamberlain wrote to inspire Hearn to write them. That 
Hearn was a great admirer of Kipling strongly arrested 
my mind in the course of reading them. He writes 
Chamberlain: “ The more I read Kipling’s 'Rhyme of 
the Three Sealers’ the more I am astonished at the 
immense power of the thing. It gains with every 
reading. And how little of the world’s modern fiction 
or poetry does this! It is the sign of true genius—the 
perfect imagination that reaches the goal by unknown 
methods.” Again he writes: " I read Kipling’s ballad 
three times last night, and every time I found new 
surprises in it. Queer how he hits the local colour and 
the exact human tone always.” I find somewhere tfie 
following words: “ As to genius, I am a profound, 
earnest believer in genius; I think any student of the 
new psychology must be. The literary curse of the 
century is the want of genius, coupled with extraordinary 
perfection in the mastery of all mechanical form. 
Thousands can write absolutely correct flat prose in a 
century of different forms of verse—not only can, but 
do. Hence, what a relief to read a ballad by Kipling!” 

Read again in the following Hearn’s enthusiasm : “ I 
feel I still underrate Kipling. He grows bigger every 
day to.me—looms up colossally—reaches out like a 
stupendous shadow, over half a planet at once. But 
oh!—the hardness of the tone—the silent cynicism of 
facts—the self-repression—the matter-of-course way of 
seeing things—the extraordinary objectivity and incom¬ 
prehensible subjectivity cruel as fate! What a most 
damnable thing civilisation is!—must be, to create such 
a writer. What complexities of suffering, of know¬ 
ledge, of penetration, of toleration, of all accursed 
experience, and all diabolical intuition are summed up 


in that one young life! What a revelation of the 

ghostliness ot matter!.Goodness! how small 

it makes me feel fo read that man; how blind I am, 
how stupid I am—what an egregious ass I am to waste 
a page upon what that mind hurls into half a line.” 

To use Hearn’s words, Kipling is all mind and eye 
(while Loti, Hearn’s other literary admiration, is all 
eye, ear, smell, and taste), and his sensitiveness to fact 
in relation to mental perception is most extraordinary; 
when at his best (speaking of him here only as a story¬ 
teller) he is supremely impersonal, and in that, he has 
a companion in France, Hearn’s beloved France, in a 
writer like Maupassant or Voltaire. What strength, 
what impersonality of style, Hearn exclaims. To say 
that Kipling describes in truth, without describing, is 
quite right; his amazing literary power in telling a story 
depends just as much upon knowing what not to say 
as upon knowing what to say. Kipling never says 
more than just exactly enough to convey the idea 
desired, never uses more adjectives than he can help, 
and never uses a weak one. His choice of words is 
marvellously exact. Simplicity, Hearn declares, is the 
apparent quality of his style produced by anything but 
simple methods. For this matter of artistic con¬ 
densation and selection of words, above all, for 
simplicity of style, Hearn’s gift is not below Kipling’s. 
You will agree with me if you look in his book " Kotto,” 
or better still, * Kwaidan,” with that matchless story of 
Mimi-Nashi-Hoichi. Hearn was delighted to dwell at 
length on Kipling in his class-room when the subject 
was the modern novelists, and he says: “ The sentences 
of Kipling are hard, very short, and very strong; they 
succeed one another like a rapid succession of powerful 
blows; they strike the imagination so as to produce that 
feeling of astonishment mixed with pleasure to which 
the French have given the name ’inquietude,’ and to 
which Gosse has given the name of 'intellectual 
uneasiness’; something of intellectual uneasiness is 
produced by any superior power which manifests itself 
to us through literature.” As he remarks that in the 
presence of mental or emotional superiority we feel at 
least just as uncomfortable as when we are introduced 
to some person of rank and power incomparably above 
our own, Hearn has such an attitude towards Kipling. 

There were never two persons so different as Hearn 
and Kipling, the former a dreamer whose nervous force 
is quite suggestive, the latter a man whose defect is 
brutality. Hearn emphasises: “Kipling is not only 
strong, but brutally strong, and manifests the pride of 
strength in unpleasant ways. He is nearly always 
cynical, and often offensively so. Nothing which 
repels him escapes treatment because of its intrinsic 
disagreeableness, but is just on that account handled 
with diabolical force and mockery.” It seems that 
Hearn’s admiration of Kipling (indeed, he appeared to 
him as if a person of the highest rank and power only 
to make him uncomfortable) was heightened by the 
latter’s possession of the elements which Hearn was 
denied and which he hated and despised, but looked 
upon from a distance with great reverence commingled 
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»ia awe. Shortly, Hearn admired Kipling because he 
WJS so unlike himself. Hearn goes on to remark: “ All 
this literary expression is like a celebration of force; it 
is a great song of strength—a song of Odin and Thor— 
modern utterance of the old Scandinavian spirit The 
teaching is: Be strong of will and body; life is a fight; 
you must fight until you fall, and you must allow yourself 
to be Killed rather than to show weakness. You may be 
cntal and still be a man; but you cannot be weak and 
be a man. Everything great and novel in this world 
has been achieved by hard fighting; this is my gospel.’ ” 

The question is: did Hearn believe in this stem 

philosophy ? 

From the fact that Hearn professed an adherence to 
the iron creed of George Meredith’s poetry, and pro- 
.esse: also a great faith in Spencers evolutional theory, 
i think that he believed in Kipling’s expression of mental 
:crce and even in his demonstration of physical energy, 
although he himself could not practise them. Hearn 
5 an °^ d personality whose impulse often denied 
it the most unexpected moment the things which his 
reason plainly sanctified. And on such an occasion he 
himself miserable, cursed the world and fate, 
vhea he thought he was a perfect failure in life’s 
’^ttle, he fully acknowledged his being plainly coward. 

sadness always came from within, not from without. 
His sadness was most distinctly his own creation, which 
x. indeed, could not help creating, and he styled 
rirns-elf the most unhappy man like a shy, timid snail 
%ho his own shell, being afraid his self-created 
idness might be disturbed. When he left America for 
Japan he had in mind a soldier overthrown, frustrated, 
*ho might be utterly unfit for a Western fight; his 

was always haunted by his own sad memory, even 
‘hough in less than two years of Japanese life he was 
^Ie to write to his friend: “ My little wife and I have 
^ed up nearly 2.000 Japanese dollars between us.” 
H? wrote to W. B. Mason in the following language: 

1 aave read that most frightful book by Kipling, 
T** Light that Failed,’ where he speaks of the horror 
r being in London without money. Nobody can even 
d xiiy imagine— no, not with a forty-power imagination 
-*hat the horror is, if he hasn’t been there. And I 
London, Cincinnati, New York, Memphis, 

^ Oceans, Savannah—not to speak of other places. 
Repeated experiences make it worse; you never can get 
*ed to it. I would not return to a great civilised city 
2 *^in without money to save my life from a tiger. Hell 
^ i^ed there. No, if ever I have to leave Japan, I 
^ ^ straight south into some old tropical part— 
crumbling Spanish town, any village of half-naked 
n any imaginable land of cannibals and pagans, 
WV7f the winter is not, is a million times better to live 
■ than a world’s capital without money.” 

,^ hcre IS > in Kotto,” a charming bit of a thing called 
^-Hibari, or Grass Lark, whose infinitesimal soul 
sunset from day’s sleep or meditation; to 
“ A delicate and ghostly music of indescribable 
a thin, thin silvery rippling and trilling as 


of tiniest electric bells,” Hearn writes he was pleased 
to apply his beloved evolutional theory. Hearn was 
indeed such a student of Spencer! He writes: “ But he 
sings the song of his race as it was sung a myriad years 
ago, and as faultlessly as if he understood the exact 
significance ot every note. Of course he did not learn 
the song. It is a song of organic memory—deep, dim 
memory of other quintillions of lives, when the ghost of 
him shrilled at night from the dewy grasses of the hills. 
Then that song brought him love—and death. He has 
forgotten all about death, but he remembers the love. 
And therefore he sings now for the bride that will never 
come. So that his longing is unconsciously retrospective, 
he cries to the dust of the past—he calls to the silence 
and the gods for the return of time. . . . Human lovers 
do very much the same thing without knowing it. They 
call their illusion an Ideal; and this ideal is, after all, 
a mere shadowing of race-experience, a phantom of 
organic memory.” The last sentence, when this little 
kusa-hibari died an atrocious end, for he had eaten his 
own legs, after hunger and thirst, and after brave 
singing to the very end, is ghastly striking: "There 
are human crickets who must eat their own hearts in 
order to sing.” Who knows, when Hearn wrote this, 
if his mind were not all on himself? 

The other day I dined with Captain McDonald, 
Hearn’s first and last friend in Japan, to whom I 
dedicated my Lafcadio Hearn in Japan,” at a corner 
of the dining room of the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, 
where Hearn was pleased to sit, as he hated to be seen 
by others; and I saw a room where he slept, on the 
Captain’s invitation, and had nightmare all night. 
Hearn and the actual nightmare would be an interesting 
psychological study indeed. The Captain told me how 
Hearn was introduced to John Barrett, the American 
Minister to Mexico, who happened to be in Yokohama. 
The Captain said he did not know what to do when 
Barrett insisted on seeing Hearn. There was nobody 
so difficult in the matter of introduction; it was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, the Captain said, that Hearn would 
object to meeting Barrett if I told him formally the 
latter’s desire. One afternoon when the Captain and 
Barrett were chatting over a cup of tea, Hearn appeared 
on the scene by accident. The Captain told Hearn: 

“ Here is John—John Barrett for you.” Hearn wasn’t 
given time to shrink into himself, to think about like or 
dislike ; he was ever so happy that afternoon in knowing 
Barrett, the Captain said. Although Hearn’s hatred of 
seeing people is widely written, I think it was the hatred 
from a heart which had a great affection and love of 
people; many many people of whom Hearn thought ill 
because he did not know them enough, were his true 
friends. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons inform us that they 
have just received the Royal Warrant of Appointment 
to His Majesty the German Emperor—the only warrant 
granted to an art publishing house outside the German 
Empire. 
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A Cornish June 

By THE LATE H. D. LOWRY 


T HE house stood at the top of a sandy slope which 
had been cut into terraces, whereon the grass 
grew coarse or not at all. A rough path zig-zagged 
down to a beach of fine white sand, where there were 
rarely more than a score of people, and where you 
might walk at night knowing certainly that not a 1‘ving 
soul would intrude on your solitude. The bay was 
usually calm to the verge of laziness, yet if you looked 
across to the further side there were often white 
breakers all along the line of the sand-coloured cliffs, 
and always, if you listened, you could hear the “ roaring 1 * 
of the waves about a reef that is never wholly sunken. 
Also, if you had lain on your back on the sands, 
disregarding the slow advance of the tide up the steep 
slope of the beach, you might occasionally get- a 
ducking. For, even on the calmest days, it happens 
sometimes that a gigantic wave rises and breaks and 
shoots onward, announcing thus rudely that somewhere 
or other out in the Atlantic there has been a big 
disturbance of the waters. 

It was a perfect June. Rain fell on one day only 
throughout the month, and yet the air was always cool 
and pleasant and—but for recollected indolence—one 
would say invigorating. The heather was in 
bloom, and on the cliff there were orchids of 
the palest lilac. Here and there, on the outskirts 
of a little nut grove, which hides a holy well 
still visited and questioned by lovers who have not 
yet gained the doubtful boon of certitude, you might 
gather beautiful spotted irises. Everywhere there were 
airy columbines, purple and sometimes white, which 
grow wild there, and in most other regions can only be 
found in gardens. If you went inland ever so little a 
distance, you came, after crossing a croft, to a rough 
hedge of granite, and climbing it, got into a wood of 
pine trees where the undergrowth of bracken and 
bramble was amazingly luxuriant. You broke through 
this as best you could, and so reached an open space 
in whose centre there stood, within rails, a great 
obelisk of Cornish granite. 

It bears the inscription “ Resurgam,” and the name of 
a man who loved this district and hoped to take his 
last rest here. Fate was unkind; he died and was 
buried in London. But the obelisk is a mark to 
fishermen, and once in seven years a body of children 
come from a neighbouring fishing village, and there is 
dancing and song. 

It was the laziest of months. If its events had been 
recorded in a diary the record of one day would have 
been only the three words: "Heather a parasite!” For 
two men were walking where the gorse stood six feet 
high, and one of them espied on a sudden a bunch of 
heather growing amid the yellow blooms. What was 
more natural than to suppose that the heather, observing 
the dodder, of which there was plenty around, had 
basely resolved to abandon its independence, and 


followed the ignoble example ? Closer inspection 
showed that the discovery was less interesting than it 
had appeared. Long before this, when the giant gorse 
was young, it had caught hold of a spray of heather, 
and had dragged it upward as it grew, so that you had 
a thin, bare stem six feet in length and at the end a 
little bunch of heather. That was the sort of thing 
that seemed to possess importance during this idle 
month of June. 

Sleep was hard to win. At night the world had a 
loveliness that forbade one to seek oblivion. It was 
pleasant, as has been suggested, to go down the pathway 
to the beach, to leave boots and stockings under a 
rock, and to walk to and from along the line of the 
waves, idly revolving poems that were destined never 
to be written. For there is truth in the saying that 
God when He made the dty rendered poetry possible. 
Poems are not written when one is watching a beautiful 
sunset, or walking under the stars of a summer night. 
“ Lips only sing when they cannot kiss.** One has 
known a poet of sorts who was wont to declare that his 
verses were indeed subjective, but that they must be 
taken as expressing inverted emotion. That is to say, 
he generally wrote the thing he did not feel, singing 
happily sometimes in the hope of inducing himself to 
believe that life might some day become tolerable again. 

Stars were faint and far in those June skies, for the 
air was laden with moisture. The day had scarcely 
gone when one began to imagine that one recognised a 
premonition of the dawn. 

It was gopd to wander along the cliffs and out over 
the sandy downs which run by the side of the flats 
which are bare when the tide goes out. Here there 
were glowworms everywhere, and sometimes you might 
look down a slight declivity and imagine that you saw 
the reflection of the sky in a mirror of blue-grey steel. 
One's figure cast no shadow, and yet the white flowers 
—ox-eye daisies, white campion, and sea-campion 
were like little lamps in the dusk. There was never a 
sound save the wash of the sea, the rustle of a startled 
rabbit in the spire grass, its shriek when a murderous 
stoat had overtaken it. 

Even when, through sheer force of habit and not 
from inclination, one had gone upstairs to ones bed, it 
was' difficult not to sit in the window and smoke, and 
watch the night. Across the bay the revolving lantern 
of a lighthouse showed and withdrew its yellow 
radiance with a soothing regularity. Down below, 
night after night, an adventurous glow-worm climbed to 
the summit of a tall grass, and swung gently in the 
breeze. The quiet sea shone mysteriously; on the left 
a small black wood ran like a gigantic badger down 
the slope of a promontory. From far off came the 

sound of the “roaring” of the reef. 

Sleep, which came to me late for these reasons, was 
apt to go quite early. It was the season of the mackerel 
fishery; winds were light and the temperature was 
high. Ice was scarce and consequently expensive. 
Many of the boats put out without anything like an 
adequate supply, and, having taken a big catch, were 
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becalmed and could not get back. So if you were 
wandering in the harbour, or on the slope of the cliffs, 
you would see them come slowly “round the land,” and, 
just as they were outside the harbour, the men would 
set to work and throw the fish overboard. One boat 
came in with 5,000 mackerel, and 4,200 were thus 
disposed of, the remainder of the catch fetching £2 
when they were sold on the sands within the harbour. 
If you were out in a boat you looked down through 
clear green water and saw great spaces of the sandy 
bottom covered with shining silver ingots. 

That was why sleep was not easy in the morning. 
The gulls retreat at night to the stern cliffs beyond the 
lighthouse, on the further side of the bay. While the 
mackerel fishery is on they come over, with the first of 
the daylight, assured of a plentiful meal. They circle 
and swoop, and clamour, and the noise of their cries is 
such that sleep is impossible to all save those who are 
content to shut out the air and lie behind closed 
windows. But, after all, it was pleasant to be 
awakened and to go down to the lovely beach and 
bathe; or, if one were indolent, to lie and listen 
drowsily to the calling of the gulls. 

There were times when one hired a sailing boat, the 
property of an old man whose face was a delight to 
contemplate, whose philosophy of life, infinitely original, 
was jerked out at intervals in the briefest of sentences. 
There was real excitement in moving round and round 
the reef, for the tides surged irregularly, and there was 
always something of a chance of accident. Here, and 
under the further cliffs, there were pollack in plenty, 
and it was no toil to trail behind the boat a line with 
an eel of red or white rubber at the end. More than 
once the boat was uncomfortably full before it seemed 
time to return. Twice, towards twilight, it got into 
the midst of a shoal of mackerel, most of which seemed 
to have grown unaccountably tired of the water and to 
be trying to take to the air. . Once a deep cave was 
explored, and a young seal confronted the intruders, 
its head and shoulders above the water, unafraid, but 
full of curiosity. 

It was a perfect month, and one to be remembered 
for all time. One cannot think without envy—probably 
foolish—of the lucky folk who get exactly such a month 
in every year of their lives. 

London in Song 

By E. Beresford Chancellor 

I N an age when of the making of anthologies there 
seems no end, it is not surprising that the praise of 
London should have attracted those who seek to gather 
together the thoughts of various writers and to bind them 
in sheaves (so to speak) of poetry or prose. Such past 
masters in the art of gamering as Mr. E. V. Lucas, Mr. 
Wilfred Whitten, and Mr. Alfred Hyatt, have laid us 
under deep obligations in this respect; and from 
Chaucer and Gower down to Miss Amy Levy and Mr. 
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G. R. Sims, all the poets—to say nothing of the prose 
writers—have made contributions. Nor, to tell the truth, 
does it seem difficult to make such collections (the virtue 
of our anthologists lies in their gift of selection), for 
with regard to London most writers appear to be 
intellectual Mr. Dicks, and can no more keep that 
fascinating theme out of their works than could 
Dickens* creation keep the head of Charles I out of his 
“ Memorial.” 

They all seem to say with Tom Moore: — 

Go where we may, rest where we will, 

Eternal London haunts us still. 

Under these circumstances it is, therefore, not a little 
remarkable that . only once has a poem— d longue 
haleine —been consecrated to a description of London's 
life and landmarks. I don't refer to Luttrel's “Advice 
to Julia,” which is indeed so largely concerned with 
certain features of the city's existence as to claim 
almost the title of the west-end epic in little. True, its 
author exclaims— 

London ! thou comprehensive word, 

What joy thy streets and squares afford, 

But it is of St. James's Square that he is thinking, and 
his streets are Piccadilly and Pall Mall. No, it is to an 
earlier writer that we go for a poetical description of 
the city—a vade-mecum, as it were, to carry with us 
about the thoroughfares and exiguous alleys of a London 
of the past; and it remains the proud boast of John Gay 
that in his “ Trivia,” he has done for the city what no one 
thought of doing before him, and no one has attempted 
since. 

To those to whom London is an obsession, as well as, 
of course, to those who make a study of eighteenth 
century literature, Gay's “ Trivia” is a well-known work ; 
to those, however, who have not given such close atten¬ 
tion to these matters, the poem is not so familiar, and 
its author is dimly remembered as the writer of the 
{i Fables” which amused the Duke of Cumberland, and 
were illustrated by Blake's visionary pencil, and as the 
librettist of “ The Beggar's Opera " in which Macheath 
and Polly Peachum have almost become proverbial. 

Gay’s period of chief activity occurred exactly two 
hundred years ago, but it was not till the summer of 
1715 that he wrote “Trivia,” which was first published 
in the January of the following year. The full name of 
the poem was: “Trivia, or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London.'* The subsidiary title helps to 
explain the word which is derived from the Latin 
Trivium, a place where three roads met (ter via), and, 
by extension, streets, or as here, goddess of streets. 

Thou, Trivia, goddess help my song 
exclaims our poet. 

The work is, because of its subject, one of Gay's most 
successful and interesting productions; but there is 
nothing remarkable in the versification, and it has thus 
come to be rather a topographical motif than a poetical 
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model. In the former character, however, its importance 
cannot be gainsaid, and to the student of early 
Georgian London, it remains a document of supreme 
value. 

In all seasons, by night as well as by day, in the 
important thoroughfares as in the by-ways and alleys, 
in the east-end and in the west-end of the city, Gay 
tells you how “ to steer your course aright,” and in the 
telling gives such a picture of the London of the period 
as can only be matched by Hogarth’s graphic brush. As 
we walk by his ghostly side, the capital of George the 
First’s dominions rises around us. We feel the uneven 
cobbled street beneath our feet; we see the “sturdy 
paver” driving in those stones over which chariots jolt 
and which are the terror of the “modish shoes.” We are 
hustled from the pavement by insistent chairmen, and 
find a watery bed in the “Kennel,” which carried away, 
in a swift stream, the drainage. If it be winter we loiter 
along the Mall which “in leafy ruin lies,” or in milder 
weather, meet there “ ladies gaily dress’d” whose faces 
are innocent neither of paint nor patches. Over our 
heads in the busier thoroughfares, the creaking signs 
swing in the breeze, and battle with the sound of pattens 
and the noisy cries of the porter. 

As yet, for Hanway had not then greatly dared, the 
“ umbrella’s oily shed” covered only the gentler sex, and 
there was nothing but flight from the rain for the gay 
gentleman of fashion in his silk hose and embroidered 
coat. 

The danger of walking in the streets then compared 
not unfavourably with our experiences to-day. No 
headlong motor-bus ran you down, nor were you 
obliged to be continually dodging the elusive taxi; but 
you stood an excellent chance of being splashed from 
head to foot by the lumbering cart or the swifter chariot 
—and to a gorgeous Georgian butterfly that must have 
been nearly as bad as death. If you walked in un¬ 
frequented ways you might at any moment be attacked 
by foot-pads, and if you were rash enough to accept 
the “officious linkboy’s ” offer you would not im¬ 
probably be led into a worse plight. Even the now 
respectable Lincoln’s Inn Fields was treacherous ground, 
for there the beggar by day proved the thief by night. 

“ Drury’s mazy courts’* and the spot “ where Katherine 
Street descends into the Strand,” were places of another 
kind of danger, and “ the guinea dropper,” and those 
who “tricked by the sharper’s dice or juggler’s cards” 
abounded to catch the unwary yokel or the too credulous 
citizen. 

Those who were on house-keeping errands bent, went 
to certain localities where the best commodities dis¬ 
played themselves— 

Shall the large mutton smoke upon your boards? 

Such, Newgate’s copious market best affords. 

Wouldst thou with mighty beef augment thy meal ? 

Seek Leaden-hall; St. James’s sends thee veal; 

Thames-street gives cheeses; Covent Garden fruits ; 

Moor-fields old books; and Monmouth-street old suits, 

cvrlaims Gay in something like an epicurean rapture. 


The cries of London, under the Georges, have beta 
preserved for us in pictorial form, but Gay’s record of 
these is of an earlier date than is Wheatley’s famous 
series. Oyster wenches perambulated the streets, 
though the place far excellence to eat the dainty was 
at Fleet Ditch, where Ludgate Circus now is. “ Sweet 
smelling flowers and elders’ early bud,” was another cry, 
and nettles were hawked about “ to cleanse the blood.” 
On Sundays, “mackerel cries” profaned the air; and 
as the season drew towards Christmas, rosemary and 
bay were offered vocally for sale. 

If, in Gay’s company, you “through the long Strand 1 * 
would stray, you would have seen the bell-man’s song 
hanging, and the coloured prints of Overton pasted on 
the wall of what once had been “ Arundel’s famed 
structure”; and where Essex House once stood, " a 
wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands.” If you 
passed Burlington House (not our Burlington House, but 
the mansion erected by Sir John Denham), you might 
have heard the great Handel striking the strings within, 
or, if with Gay, you could perchance have entered, as 
so often he entered, to visit his friend and patron, Lord 
Burlington, “ beloved by every muse.” 

Mondays and Thursdays you would have found were 
the special days allocated by Londoners to games, and 
then would have seen “the muzzled bear” led along, 
preceding— 

The pride of Hockley-hole, the surly bull. 

On Wednesdays and Fridays “ our sires were doom'd 
to abstinence,” and the fish stalls on those days ex 
hibited a richer store than usual— 

The golden-bellied carp, the broad-finn’d maid, 
Red-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silver jowl, 

The jointed lobster and unscaly sole, 

And luscious ’scallops. 

Some things, as you lightly flitted back two hundr< 
years, would have seemed not unfamiliar. The s\u 
black, then as now, would have sought your custoi 
though with different implements, and nothing to co 
pare with the lustrous application of Day and Mart 
Then the brewer’s ropes across the pavement to 
cavernous recesses of the cellar would have forced 3 
beyond the posts, as to-day they frequently send us i 
the roadway; and the handbills were, in those d; 
pushed into your hand with the insistence, if not q 
the frequency, of our own times. “Volumes 
shelter’d stalls extended lie,” says Gay, as he m 
have said if he walked down Farringdon Street ye 

day. 

All ages bear some resemblance to each other, a*. 
“Trivia” we find certain things recorded which ar< 
only two hundred years old, but as old as Time, 
the other hand fashion has changed and progress 1 
such startling strides, that the London described b 
poet seems, on the whole, so remote as to be a 
legendary. 
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At the close of " Trivia” Gay exclaims: — 

High-raised on Fleet Street posts, consigned to fame, 

This work shall shine, and walkers bless my name. 

But others besides the pedestrians whose feet he 
sought “to guide aright,” shall bless his name, for in 
easy flowing verse, he has left to us and future ages a 
unique picture of London as it was when the first of 
the Georges ruled in the land. 


Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

UNE.—Herr Gottlob celebrates the twenty-fifth 
year of the Kaiser in a very interesting retrospec¬ 
tive article; he reviews with a just pride the progress 
made by Germany in every field of human activity, and 
he judges that, if her international position is somewhat 
less satisfactory than it has been or might be, this 
phenomenon is due to causes inherent in her rapid 
development. Frau E. von Handel-Mazzetti gives a 
final instalment of “ Stephana Schwertner”; it is not 
the true conclusion, but, as she explains in a letter, 
illness and domestic affliction have prevented the artistic 
completion of this powerful historical novel. Frau 
von Handel-Mazzetti also comes into an obituary article 
on Erich Schmidt as one of the discoveries of this 
distinguished critic. Herr Gustaf Dickhuth continues 
his study of the war of liberation. Frau von Bunsen 
concludes her wanderings in Spain and Portugal, and 
Monsignor Graf Vay von Vaya und zu Luskod gives 
his impressions of a journey in the Balkans. 

Mercure de France. 

June 1.—M. Champault sets out to prove that the 
Phacadans of the Odyssey not only existed, but can 
be recognised as a Phoenician colony. M. L. Hervier 
tells the story of Scott's first attachment. M. Pilon 
deals in excellent romantic style with a sentimental 
episode m Marceau’s career in the Vendee. 

June 16.—M. and Mme. Lalo discuss, with numerous 
examples from* literature, “ Le Pr6jug6 de la Beaufe 
feminine”; they note, among other things, that “la 
beaufe a bruni en vieillissant”—the blonde has lost her 
supremacy. M. Lelue finds in Sir William Temple, 
*hose political ideas he discusses, “ un pr6curseur de 
Montesquieu.” 

July 1st.— M. Julien Benda, whose criticism of 
Bergson has been noticed in The ACADEMY, begins a 
kagthy reply to his own critics. M. G6d£on Huet 
aai rines the sources of the legend that served 
Flaubert for his “Saint Julien l’Hospitalier.” M. 
k*is tries to see into the future and to estimate the 
c k in ges in European politics due to the Balkan events; 
when he wrote his article he had not seen the latest 
dc^lopment, nor, for that matter, have we seen the 
ktest development, but M. Louis' view seems to have | 


something absolute about it. He sees Austria communi¬ 
cating the Balkan shock to Germany, and an Anglo- 
German rappochement as the result. M. Davray 
notices Mr. Arnold Bennett's article in the English 
Review on “Writing Novels,” and the volume of Mr. 
Frank Harris, “ Unpath'd Waters.” 

La Revue. 

June I.—The enquite on aviation is continued. M. 
Antoine Bonnefoy pleads for female suffrage and 
general equality of sexes. One of his conclusions is 
this: “ il convient de donner k l'homme les carrferes 
actives, et k la femme les carri&res s^dentaires.” Dr. 
Max Nordau is worth reading on “ literature mon¬ 
diale”; Dr. Gottschalk is interesting on “ Toxico- 
manies”—such as hashish. 

June 15.—M. Finot writes eloquently on “ l'Ath6ism 
qui se meurt.” M. Chuquet describes Dumouriez' 
fiuitless mission in Poland in 1770, and quotes him 
as saying that “il fit toute cette guerre en Latin.” Mme. 
Simone Pellegrin d'ltz gives modem Berber poems. 

July 1.—M. Bonnefoy concludes his articles, and 
Mme. Jane Misme reviews enthusiastically the recent 
“ Congr&s f6ministe a Paris.” M. Faguet discusses in 
a delightfully irrepressible vein M. Lanson's report on 
his American mission. He refuses to discuss M. Berg¬ 
son, “ faute d'initiation philosophique.” (M. Faguet 
has compiled an “initiation philosophique.”) And he 
wishes MM. France and Barrfcs to be heard to the end, 
so that we may see “ tout ce qu'est l'anarchie ” or “ le 
traditionnisme conservateur.” . . . “ Vos opinions sont 
mauvaises. Continuez.” Count A. de Pouvourville 
relates the last years of " la grande piraterie 
tonkinoise”; M. Brival-Gaillard estimates the number 
of “ pratiquants ” of the various religions; and Princess 
Schahovsky Strechneff begins a life of Princess Tour- 
kestanoff, maid-of-honour at the Court of Alexander I. 

July 15.—Dr. Legrand indicates difficulties in the 
way of employing “ l'arnfee noire ” in France—climate, 
boots, the custom of being accompanied and served by 
wives, etc. M. Fleischmann examines the relations of 
Napoleon III. with Miss Howard. M. Faguet thinks 
that the Christians were really—and logically—perse¬ 
cuted for their religion by the Roman emperors. M. 
Gaston Monod expounds Hauptmann’s censored play 
“ 1813.” General Ch6rif Pacha fulminates against the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and accuses it of 
every crime. 

La Revue Bleue. 

June 7.—The G< 5 ethe-Carlyle correspondence is 
concluded in this and the following numbers. M. R. 
G. L6vy replies to Mr. J. E. C. Bodle/s essay on the 
“Decadence of Idealism in France.” M. Foumot 
finds the key to German policy in the Slavonic question. 
Jacques Lux reviewing M. Demblon’s “ Lord Rutland 
est Shakespeare,” lately noticed in The Academy, 
shares the scepticism of that journal. 

June 14.—A lecture by M. Loisy at the Hautes- 
Etudes Sociales—“ Les Donnies de l'Histoire des 
Religions ”—is of particular interest. “Vielle France” 
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is the title of a forthcoming book from which a chapter 
is borrowed by M. Ferdinand Bac. 

June 21.—M. L. Maury’s review of Cloudesley 
Brereton’s book on English and foreign education is 
witty and, from many points of views, of the greatest 
interest. 

June 28.—Carlyle is again in question, through his 
friendship with Emerson, discussed by M. Lepointe. 
Piladan considers that M. Mounet-Sully should be 
admitted to the Acad6mie des Beaux-Arts as “le plus 
grand professeur de beaut£ plastique qu’on puisse voir.” 
M. Flat discusses Thomas Couture. 

July 5.—“ Chemineau,” by M. Antonin Fraysse, 
winner of the first prize in the short story competition 
of this review, is given, and is a powerful and pathetic 
dog-story. M. Fournol goes further into the Slav 
question. M. Louis discusses sweating. 

July 12.—Unpublished letters of Lamartine are com¬ 
municated. M. Bossert writes of the old native 
Austria comedy. M. Sauzide discusses England’s 
position in Asia Minor, with reference to the Bagdad 
railway. 

La Vie des Lettres. 

April.—The first number of this literary quarterly 
is full of extraordinary promise. Seldom do we re¬ 
member a more dazzling array of contributors. When 
all are so deservedly famous, it would be invidious 
to select, but we may be allowed to mention that among 
the poetical contributions there are some signed by the 
Comtesse de Noailles, and MM. Verhaeren, de R6gnier, 
Vieli-Griffin, Beauduin, and Pierre Mille. M. Andr6 
Gide writes of Charles Louis Philippe, M. J. H. Rosny 
ain6 of the “ definition du Pluralisme,” and M. Camille 
Mauclair on Miniatures. Among translations there are 
specimens of Poushkin '(a haunting little duologue 
that has recently been interpreted in Paris), Walt Whit¬ 
man, D. G. Rossetti (“Sister Helen”), and Byron. 
The last is represented by some curious, recently dis¬ 
covered letters, in which he sighs for the days of 
Pope, and shows bitter jealousy of or contempt for 
Keats. “ If the Edinburgh persists in encouraging this 
upstart, je dirai comme Johnson disait lorsque Sheri¬ 
dan, l’acteur, obtint une pension, ‘ QuoiL il a une 
pension! il faut done que je renonce k la mienne.’ ” 

The review is excellently printed on good paper, and 
costs 10 francs a year. The editor is M. Nicolas 
Beauduin, and he is assisted by MM. William Speth 
and Auguste Aumaitre. 

Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes. 

July.—General Camon, who has already discussed 
Napoleon’s “manoeuvre sur les derrieres,” now ex¬ 
pounds his other strategic device—“ la manoeuvre sur 
position eentrale.” He divides the instances of this 
latter method into those carried out “ par coup offensif ” 
and those based on an “ attente strat6gique.” To 
illustrate the first subdivision he analyses, among other 
campaigns, that by which Napoleon separated Beaulieu 
and Colli in 1796, and for the second he gives an 
account of the campaign of 1813 up to the moment 
that the Emperor established himself at Leipzig. M. 


Lortel shows how “ Napoleon et les avocats ” distrusted 
each other. Savary’s self-justification in the matter of 
the Due d’Enghien is analysed. M. Pages examines 
and discusses several works bearing on the foreign 
policy of the Second Empire, among them the “Origines 
Diplomatiques” of 1870, several volumes of which have 
been noticed in THE ACADEMY. 

L’Action Nouvelle. 

An important article deals with the financial Con¬ 
ference of Pans that is winding up the affairs of Thrace 
and Macedonia after the Turco-Balkan War. The 
numerous French interests in those regions are specially 
considered. M. Norel accuses the Ministry of Marine 
of discouraging naval enlistment. M. Lescure begins 
an inquiry into the position of the Banque de France 
with regard to international currency problems, and 
shows how invaluable its support during crises is and 
has been to the Bank of England. M. Lahy describes 
the Taylor system for the mensuration of labour, and 
M. Paix-Seailles discusses the new German super-tax 
project. General Lebas criticises the report of the 
Commission on the Three Years Bill. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

June.—A speech by M. Eekhoud, eulogising M. 
Hellcns, whose “ Clart6s Latentes ” has been reviewed 
in The Academy, is printed. M. Elie Soubeyran 
analyses the right of testament from a Socialistic point 
of view. M. Dumas concludes his arraignment, en¬ 
livened by attacks on Christianity, of Belgian educa¬ 
tion. M. Chass£ notices the “Petticoat Commando.” 
M. Marin has a new scheme for reforming the calendar. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

June 7.—A number of works on English philology, 
reviewed by M. Bastide, include the late Professor 
Skeat’s “ Science of Etymology.” 

June 21.—M. Loisy reviews several books of theology 
and religious history. 

June 28.—M. Faguet’s “ 1 ’Initiation Litt£raire ” and 
Mrs. Jourdain’s “ Introduction to the French Classical 
Drama ” are among the books reviewed. 

July 7.—M. Caillet’s “ Manuel Bibliographique de 
Sciences Psychiques ou Occultes ” is examined in some 
detail; a smaller work of this author on the same sub¬ 
ject has been noticed in THE ACADEMY. M. Loisy 
supplies several contributions to the number. 

July 14.—The third volume of M. Hauser’s “ Sources 
de l’Histoire de France, XVI Si£cle,” and the Journal 
of the Marquise de la lour du Pin are noticed. M. 
Chuquet discusses at length M. Welschinger’s inquiry 
into the trial and death of the Due d’Enghien. 

Varia. 

The June number of the Boletin de la Real Academia 
Gallega is entirely devoted to a “ homenaje ” to the 
Galician historian and patriot, D. Manuel Murguia, 
on his eightieth birthday. The banquet of the “ Re¬ 
union Recreativa € Instructiva de Artesanos ” is 
chronicled, and the speeches and messages of the 
absent sympathisers are all given. In the July num- 
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ber D. Balsa de la Vega discusses the antiquities of 
Lugo, and his own obituary notice, by a sad co¬ 
incidence, follows. A monastic bequest, the last in the 
old Visigothic script, is reproduced and annotated. 
In Les Langues Modernes for June there is an account 
of the meeting of the Modern Language Association 
in London during January; passages are given from 
speeches by the Master of University, Sir Hubert 
Jerningham, and M. L. Cazamian. M. Graindemil 
assails, with an irony that may bite, classical education 
in the Lyc6e and the Lyc6e itself. We have received 
the 11 Wagner ” (May) number of l*Antivivisection. An 
eloquent letter of the composer on the subject nearest 
the heart of the journal, an article on Wagner and 
animals by M. J. G. Prod*homme, and a portrait by 
F. Vallotton are given. Wagner apparently refused 
all homage to the new German Empire because it re¬ 
jected an Anti-Vivisect ion Bill, and died through that 
and the fatigues of “Parsifal.” The get-up of the 
periodical is fascinating, and there are some delightful 
illustrations, notably some exquisite little croquis of 
cats by Steinlen. 


The Theatre 

A Retrospective Review. All the . 

Theatres, 1912-13 

i 

A PART from opera and the ballets, the most 
interesting and bizarre production in London 
during the last year is to be found in that delicious 
Chinese play, with a strong American tone, “ The 
Yellow Jacket/* Here, once for all, we are invited to 
set aside all our oft-tried conventions and enter into 
the fine art of make-believe with such purity of view 
as may be left to us. We understand the play is near¬ 
ing two hundred representations here, and that the 
original cast has from time to time changed and been 
changed again. But an entertainment such as this, 
exotic, elemental, beautiful in a way totally different 
from the ideals of the Western world, is independent 
of many things which we had grown to believe essential. 
But, none the less, each actor in the history of Wu Sin 
Yin, his two wives and their two sons, has brought him¬ 
self into this exquisite Chinese picture with perfect 
grace and apparent ease. From the first night onwards 
“The Yellow Jacket ** has run with admirable smooth¬ 
ness and, we believe, ever-increasing popularity. 

In the long list of plays produced during the last 
twelve months it is one of the few that can still be seen 
and enjoyed. Yet another was also produced early in 
the spring, and is still as fresh as the conventional 
poet*s conception of April. The success of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “ The Great Adventure ” is, indeed, well 
deserved, as are all the enormous victories which he has 
achieved on the stage or in literature. He knows the 
real world of which he writes au fond % but he lights it 


with the lightness and gaiety of his vivid imagination; 
he knows his public, too, and understands that they 
will only accept the real thing when it is nicely adjusted 
to the vogue of the moment. We hope “ The Great 
Adventure ** will be running this time next year, be¬ 
cause it offers a feast of satire and a glimpse of truth, 
and because it gives us Miss Wish Wynne and Mr. 
Henry Ainley in characters which we shall always 
remember with delight, and, also, we ask to be allowed 
to bless “ The Great Adventure** on account of the 
many other services Mr. Bennett has rendered to the 
world in his diverse works. 

PLAYS WITH THE AMERICAN ACCENT 

A year ago last June, Mr. Bourchier introduced the 
strong note of dramas more or less connected with the 
United States, either in vocal accent or general tone 
which has sounded throughout the season. 

Mr. Charles Klein’s play was supposed to do some¬ 
thing towards the reform of American police methods, 
but over here “ The Third Degree ** became “ Find the 
Woman,” and whatever of sincerity there may have 
been in the original production appeared to have taken 
flight. It was neat melodrama with an exciting scene 
or two and passages of unrelieved boredom. 

This play was soon followed by Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth’s production of “Ready Money,” which was 
supplied with. generous handfuls of American police 
melodrama, and incidentally possessed a very effective 
part for the popular Mr. Aynesworth, and doubtless 
made the booking office of the New Theatre very busy. 

Another American success that seemed to hint of the 
mental childhood of the States appeared early in the 
autumn. “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” did not 
please the London public, and Mrs. Wiggin considered 
us very stupid, we think; but the truth is that America 
is so large that a success there is in the main 
provincial, and when these rustic delights are hashed 
up for the benefit of a London audience it is only 
natural that a slight coldness should be shown. With¬ 
out such an exhibition now and then, all hope of pro¬ 
gress would die within us. 

We think the public and the Press of England have 
made it clear that they can appreciate American work— 
for example, “ The Yellow Jacket**—but still the next 
play from the States, “ The Great John Ganton/* fell 
flat upon London ears, although the consistent efforts 
of Mr. George Fawcett to oblige the audience to 
admire his sincerity were, to say the least, 
unremitting. 

We suppose “Her Only Way,” at the Hippodrome, 
was an American success, but Mr. Megrew’s play, with 
Miss Fannie Ward in it, did not attract much here. 
On the other hand, the gay and amusing “ Officer 666,” 
by Mr. Augustin MacHugh, had a victorious career with 
Mr. Wallace Eddinger and Mr. Miltem and other 
clever Americans in the cast. The more English recent 
reproduction of the play suggests that American pieces 
should always be played by American actors; but we 
are told that the most fortunate of those ladies and 
gentlemen do not care about appearing in Europe. 
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Surely our antique and stupid point of view can do 
them no hurt. 

“ Instinct,” at the Duke of York’s, was made Ameri¬ 
can by Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws from the French of M. 
Henry Kistemaeckers, but it was not much more con¬ 
vincing on that account. Mr. Aubrey Smith made a 
great personal success as the surgeon who feels it his 
duty to help the man he wishes dead, but that, and the 
fact that the play was followed by Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
delicate and touching, gay and beautiful little comedy, 
“Rosalind,” with Miss Irene Vanbrugh as the ageing 
“star,” were the only two affairs that afforded much 
pleasure in connection with the production. 

It should be unnecessary to say that we are always 
very happy to welcome good plays from America, partly 
because we live by those things that interest us most, 
and largely on account of our innate desire to break 
down, once and for ever, the false idea that such plays 
do not receive fair treatment on this side of the Atlantic. 
Alas! “The Price,” which must be considered an 
American drama, although the author, Mr. Broadhurst, 
is an Englishman who has lived for a long while in the 
United States, did not help us, tfre very least bit, in 
our excellent intention. Miss Fannie Ward was 
admirably supported by Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. 
Fred Kerr, and other well-known London players, 
when she produced this experiment of the playwright, 
and yet it failed to please. The fact is it proved a 
showy and weak affair, a make-up play, without 
sincerity or truth, a series of scenes sometimes effective 
in themselves, but tedious as a whole. It was just one 
more attempt that did not materialise; an unpleasing 
result of so much labour and care. 

A rather more lively result was to be found in the 
essentially American farce, “Get-Rich-Quick Walling¬ 
ford,” which introduced the elsewhere immensely 
successful comedian, Mr. Hall Hamilton. The 
characters shown us in this play, founded by Mr. Cohan 
on the popular stories of Mr. George Randolph Chester, 
happen to belong to just those American types which are 
the least liked in London. But they are greatly appre¬ 
ciated in all American and some English-speaking 
provinces. Thus, although by no means an agreeable 
work of art, the play is not without interest to the 
student of things as they are in stageland. The floating 
of the get-rich-quick schemes was at least well shown, 
and the dash and skill with which the play was rushed 
through might have made for its good fortune had not 
the last act proved to be weak and stupid after a 
fashion not often seen on a London stage. So once 
again a play we hoped would be a welcome guest proved 
one which we were glad to speed upon its parting. We 
fear Mr. Hall Hamilton may have been disappointed; 
we know we should like to see him in other and less 
obvious characters. 

We anticipated a considerable success for another 
play from Mr. Broadhurst which belongs to America. 
“ Bought and Paid For,” produced by Mr. Aynesworth 
at the New Theatre, may or may not have proved so 
attractive as we believed it would, but with “ The 


Yellow Jacket ” and “ Officer 666 ” it was far and away 
ahead of the many American adventures during the 
past year. The play had, indeed, been heralded by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, who saw it in America, and con¬ 
sidered it, if not a masterpiece, at least likely to be 
the cause of masterpieces yet to come. Here the great 
success of the piece was Mr. Frank Craven in the 
character of James Gilley, the utterly stupid shipping 
clerk who believed he was one of the smartest and most 
gifted beings on earth. 

His method was new and indirectly charming; his 
character drawn by the author and developed by the 
accomplished actor with infinite skill. If we did not 
owe anything else to the States this year—and we owe 
them much—we should be deeply indebted for being 
allowed to see and know Mr. Craven. 

We trust he has not gone from among us, but that 
is the worst of these trans-Atlantic people—those we 
love best leave us so quickly. There were many other 
plays based on American books and ideas, and, of 
course, some of the most exciting revues have come to 
us from the other side. But this short retrospect will 
serve, perhaps, to give an idea of our hopes, regrets, 
and the appreciation we have to offer to American 
drama. Of course, the “Yellow Jacket” cannot be 
repeated, but it enables us to look forward with that 
agreeable expectation which is sometimes confused with 
gratitude. EGAN Mew. 


Three Plays at the Coliseum 

WHEN the Irish players were appearing in several 
plays at the Court Theatre this season, Lady Gregory’s 
charming little comedy, “Hyacinth Halvey,” suffered 
from being given with other plays of greater length. 
At the Coliseum, however, it stands alone, so far as 
Irish plays are concerned. Having read the story some 
time ago, we looked eagerly forward to its production. 
The opening scene gave us a certain amount of dis¬ 
appointment ; the house seemed almost too large for the 
players to do themselves justice, and it was some little 
time before our ears became accustomed to the brogue, 
and then, again, the people around persistently talked 
all the way through. Towards the end we became more 
accustomed to the voices, and the actors seemed to warm 
to their parts, so that when the curtain fell we were in a 
position better to understand the enthusiasm with which 
this company is generally received. 

Notice has more than once been given in these 
columns of Sir J. M. Barrie’s “ Rosalind.” It is only 
left to be said that the present performance has lost 
nothing of the glamour of its first production. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh still plays the principal part, and the 
welcome accorded to this charming blend of pathos 
and humour proved that Sir J. M. Barrie has not lost 
and is not likely to lose his hold on playgoers while he 
gives them human little sketches like “ Rosalind.” 

“ David Garrick ” brings us back again to the courtly 
old times of a previous century. Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss bring a good company to help them 
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in the adaptation by Mr. Max Pemberton of this old 
story and play. The part of David Garrick is by 
no means an easy one to play, but Mr. Seymour Hicks 
does it full justice. Underlying his supposed drinking 
bout, one feels all the time the tragedy that is sepa¬ 
rating the lovers. As Ada Ingot, Miss Ellaline Terriss 
makes a lovely heroine, with her dainty frocks and 
graceful demeanour. 

In addition to these three principal attractions, the 
other turns at the Coliseum are very good indeed, and 
a full house testified that the audience appreciated the 
excellent fare .provided for them by the management 
of this theatre. 


Notes for Collectors 

END OF THE SEASON 

L AST week we said something about this being the 
period when the collector of moderate means 
often obtains a successful haul or two. It must be 
owned that the famous Mr. Quaritch does not belong 
to the brigade of small buyers, but his capture of the 
Huskisson letters at Sotheby's the other day for 
£128 will, we hope, prove a fortunate affair for him. 
Within this collection, which is well known to The 
ACADEMY, are many papers and letters of increasing 
value which, we should think, the wide connections of 
the purchaser might easily render important. Unless 
the letters were bought for a museum, we should not be 
surprised if, even within our own time, one document 
alone found its way back to Sotheby's and brought 
something very like the sum now given for the entire 
group of correspondence and notes. Such are the not 
uncommon chances and changes which transform the 
auction rooms of a big city into homes of romance or 
houses of unexpected good fortune. 

HOLIDAY HOBBY HUNTING 

But now, romantic or utilitarian, the great rooms are 
closing, and the most devout of collectors are inclined 
to leave the London stones and hunt in what is, at least, 
a pleasanter atmosphere. Many as are the regrets, 
disappointments and bad bargains of the hobby hunter, 
but he bears one gift precious above those of his neigh¬ 
bours. So long as he remains somewhere within the 
haunts of men he is never bored. Rain or shine he oan 
pursue his flair; in dull country towns fine porcelains 
may lurk ; among boring country families are often 
neglected pictures and Persian rugs; there is no squire's 
home, however ill-protected, but has one ancient—and 
unvalued—chair. 

It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 

and although most of the rustic districts have been 
pretty heavily shot over of late years, there is still good 
sport for the enthusiasts. 

Of course, we remember a thousand stories, and some 
personal experiences, of frauds in this connection. 
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Circumstances in which the country-side has, as it were, 
been salted with pseudo-antiques and rural sales which 
have been filled to overflowing with indifferent objects 
of art sent especially from town to catch the unwary. 
But such affairs merely lend a touch of danger and 
amusement to the hunt, and when all the nefarious plans 
of the cunning have been taken into account, there still 
remains much for the collector's amusement. Later we 
propose to make some suggestions for the holiday hobby 
hunter, for the moment we might say that almost any 
part of the British Kingdom will serve, but that certain 
parts of Ireland are of especial interest. E. M. 


Japanese Colour Prints at the 

Camera Club 

Y the courtesy of the Camera Club we were enabled 
to inspect the exhibition of Japanese colour prints 
belonging to Mr. F. J. Mortimer, and we derived 
great pleasure from our visit. The collection 
possesses the advantage from the point of view of the 
student that it comprises but eighty odd examples, all 
of them of a high degree of excellence. It includes 
several triptyches and one rare double triptych by 
Kuniyoshi. As might have been expected, the artists 
most strongly represented are Hokusai and the two 
Hiroshiges. On either side of the fireplace in the chief 
club-room are two sets of six prints by Hokusai and 
Hiroshige I, respectively, which are of the greatest 
interest thus seen in juxtaposition, as showing the 
variations of artistic genius when devoted to this branch 
of art. Perhaps the most striking feature from an 
Occidental point of view is the beauty of the blue and 
pale green colouring of the six landscapes by Hokusai.. 
There is another fine example of the same artist's 
genius in landscape in the “ Ono Waterfall on the 
Kioskaido." One can see here several variations on 
that favourite theme of Japanese artists—rainstorms, 
In “ The Storm on the Great Bridge, Sumida River," by 
Hiroshige II, and in “ The Rainstorm in the Moun¬ 
tains," by Hiroshige I, the falling rain is represented 
by straight continuous strokes of the brush, whereas in 
Hiroshige II's "Rain and Wind" it appears as flat 
streaks of great breadth. 

In Gakutei's “ Surimono " the figure of the warrior 
displays extraordinary vehemence and force. “ O 
Cha No Mizu" is an extremely beautiful snow- 
scene by Hiroshige II, and the adjoining “ Kambara 
of Hiroshige I is an interesting landscape in mono¬ 
chrome relieved by slight colour in the human figures 
only. The difficulties offered by problems of per¬ 
spective to an artist working in this medium are 
frequently exemplified here. It is one of the out¬ 
standing merits of colour-print artists in Japan that 
they so fully realised the limitations of this art and 
so rarely transgressed them. It must never be forgotten 
that the actual processes employed were carried out 
by artisan labour and not by the artist himself; the 
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technical excellence of such works as we see in this 
collection speaks volumes in praise of the skill of the 
Japanese genius for beautiful workmanship. Of the 
prints hung in the billiard-room the majority are of a 
conventional type, but there is a remarkable “ Dog 
Fight ” by Kyosai. The canine warriors number a 
score or more. It is to be deplored that in the majority 
of modern Japanese colour prints cheap imported 
colours are used, to the detriment not only of the 
artistic merit but of the lasting qualities of the prints. 

R. E. N. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

O N Wednesday, the 23rd ult., Hayes Fisher brought 
in a Bill to put down betting in connection with 
football—a much-needed reform, if it can be carried 
out. After that we had the Home Office in Supply. 
Ramsay MacDonald opened the debate in a very thin 
House, and pointed out the increase in the number of 
accidents in factories and the need of appointing more 
inspectors from among the workers themselves. Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck made an eloquent appeal to the 
Home Secretary to allow the Underground Workers 
Bill to go through—a beneficent little measure which 
has already received the approval of the Lords. 

“ I am sick to death of hearing the Prime Minister 
—and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—talk about 
the boom in trade. Look at the other side of the 
picture—do the workers get a fair share ?” said he. 
" Look at the women. A woman in a brickfield carries 
464 hundredweights in a day; a woman in a soda-water 
factory carries empty crates weighing 68 pounds each, 
young girls carry 200 baskets of 40 pounds each, full 
of sorted rags and paper”; and so he went on. I only 
wish the House had been full, so that everyone could 
have heard this aristocratic, courteous, gentle-voiced 
big man pleading for classes which had few advocates. 

McKenna was very sorry; everybody knew the state 
of affairs. We had passed four big Bills of great 
importance—he did not add, “ to the Liberal Party ”— 
but he would appeal to the Prime Minister and see what 
could be done. Asquith, however, has already run his 
blue pencil through the list of Bills and is not likely 
to re-open the subject. 

In the evening we had a private Bill in which a great 
principle was involved. East Ham, with a population 
of 143,000, wanted to become a county borough. The 
Committee upstairs thought they should not be per¬ 
mitted, because it would reduce the wealth of the 
County of Essex if East Ham was allowed to set up 
for herself. The parties to the dispute were most 
mixed. Tories like Mark Lockwood and Banbury 
supported the Committee, with Radical members of the 
L.C.C., who want to see East Ham one day joined to 
a still greater L.C.C. Sir John Bethell, the Radical 
member for Romford, was supported by the Unionist 
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London members, who preferred Home Rule for East 
Ham to the risk of it being tacked some day on to 
London. John Burns supported the Committee; but, 
to the general surprise, the East Hammers had their 
way, and the Bill was recommitted, with an instruction 
to constitute it a county borough. If once East Ham 
has a mayor, a corporation, a seal, and a mace of its 
own, it will never consent to be swamped in the L.C.C., 
so the Unionist members for London cheered the result. 

After this we went back to the Home Office again, 
and McKenna defended his action with some warmth. 
In the middle of it a Suffragist in the Gallery snapped 
a cap in a pistol. McKenna calmly proceeded with 
his speech amid cheers from both sides. McKenna is 
weak, and has let things get out of hand, but he is not 
wanting in personal courage. One of these days, 1 
fear, a real bullet will go hurtling through the air in 
the direction of the Treasury bench from some mad 
fanatic. 

On Thursday the Lords threw out the Plural Voting 
Bill. They seemed to consider it a fragment not 
worthy of serious consideration; even the Radical Earl 
of Lytton denounced it as a paltry, insignificant little 
party measure; so out it went, with a 124 majority 
against. There are rumours about that they intend to 
pass the Scottish Temperance Bill. 

In the Commons we had Agriculture in Supply, with 
Runciman at the box. Lane-Fox, peering over his high 
collar, looked about for Lloyd George, and thought he 
ought to be present if he was in earnest about his land 
campaign. We had cattle disease and swine fever 
ad lib . Field, the Nationalist, made an interesting 
speech; he is always a source of wonderment to new 
members, who inquire who he is. For thirty years or 
more he has worn an evening-dress waistcoat in the day¬ 
time, and his hair is long enough for a musician. Like 
many of the Nationalists, he is very fond of Walter 
Long, and with the older members he is extremely 
popular. By trade he is a butcher in Dublin, and he 
knows more about the cattle trade than anyone, except, 
perhaps, our “Jan ” Spear of Tavistock. 

We discussed cottages, and it seems that a decent 
house can really be built for £150 an< ^ a * 3 s * a wee ^» 
plus rates and taxes. Runciman trusted that next year 
the Government might do something in this direction; 
but he was like McKenna yesterday—as long as they 
can get their Supply through, Ministers will vaguely 
piomise anything. 

The Radicals* Whips are getting very nervous—the 
Unionists seem so quiet, the House seems so empty, 
and the debates are so dull that they are sure we are 
lulling them into a false security; and yet day after 
day goes by, and nothing happens. The Irish, under 
an iron discipline, have attended splendidly, and yet 
Redmond has seen fit to send out a whip telling his 
men to be there all the time, and pointing out what a 
thousand pities it would be if the Government were 
defeated one night in Supply on a snap division after 
all their arduous labours and self-denial. It is a strik¬ 
ing document, and shows that he is taking no chances. 
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The sins of omission of the Road Board were 
languidly discussed on Friday on another slice of 
Supply. Personally, as a motorist and one who has 
studied the subject to some extent, I rather sympathise 
with the Road Board. The problem before them is a 
great one, and tinkering will do no good; so they have 
been saving money to do a “ great thing to make the 
people glad ”—a new western road out of London 
which will cost a million or two, or other comprehensive 
schemes on Roman lines; but this afternoon all the 
speaking was the other way. Why hoard the money ? 
Why can’t we have some? We contribute, and get 
nothing like what we ought to. Why cannot we have 
corners rounded off here and by-passes round villages 
there ? 

Cheerful Charlie from Wiltshire said he thought too 
much was being done for motors. Lloyd George was 
optimistic—we had the finest roads in the world—every¬ 
body said so. Answering Hayes Fisher, he declared 
he had spent £680,000 oft London alone. He was on 
weak ground when he said roads should be made when 
trade was bad, to give employment. 

Many urgent social questions have been discussed 
this week, but we have had nothing but promises. 

The Battle of the Wireless continues with unabated 
vigour, and the Government seem determined to con¬ 
tract with the Marconi Company, in spite of any and 
every criticism. We were to have a great debate on 
it on Friday next, but, on Monday, Samuel said that 
fresh revisions had taken place, and the debate was 
adjourned to an unspecified date. He announced that 
the royalty had been altered, and we can pay 2 per 
cent., 4 per cent., 6 per cent., and 8 per cent, for the 
various parts of the patents we choose to use, instead 
of the “ flat rate ” of 10 per cent, gross on everything. 
He considered he had driven a “ hard bargain ’ ’—at 
which some of us laughed. We then got on to Mental 
Deficiency, and spent a long and dreary evening, 
thanks to Wedgwood and Joe Martin. Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood is a lineal descendant of the great potter—an 
austere Radical who sometimes takes up unexpected 
points of view. He is dead against the Mental 
Deficiency Bill, and had 140 amendments on the paper. 
The House generally are agreed that it is a useful piece 
of legislation, but Wedgwood cavilled at various 
clauses; he is all in favour of liberty of the subject, 
and seems to think that the Bill is a piece of grand¬ 
motherly legislation of the worst type. He very truly 
declared that “you cannot make people sober, moral 
or thrifty by Act of Parliament.” He moved his own 
amendments, he moved other people’s if they were 
absent, and spoke on every possible occasion. The 
Unionist Party, who are largely in favour of the Bill, 
did not see the fun of sitting up to vote with the 
Government, so went home. His own side cursed him 
for being a bore, a marplot, a holiday-spoiler, and a 
nuisance; but, regardless of all criticism, he actually 
kept the House sitting until nearly four o’clock in the 
morning. It was really a great feat; he had no dinner, 
and dare not leave his seat even for a drink, as the 
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House would have seized the opportunity to adjourn, 
but they could not do that whilst he was there to move 
his amendments. At eleven McKenna moved the 
closure on an enormous chunk of the Bill, but it was 
all to no purpose—at four a.m. the House had only 
gone through 18 clauses out of 71. 

On Tuesday, Winston was very angry, or pretended 
to be. The pertinacious George Terrell had put down 
a question asking who originated the idea of the memo¬ 
randum issued by the Board of Admiralty, jointly and 
severally denying that any of the members had had 
any shares in oil companies: 

Winston, with a very red face, admitted that he pro¬ 
posed that the statement should be made, and defended 
his action by saying that the responsibility for the 
conditions which led to this announcement rests with 
those who have given countenance to scurrilous imputa¬ 
tions which there is no evidence to support. 

“ That’s all very well,” said Terrell, “ but were there 
any suggestions or rumours that the Naval Lords had 
any dealings in oil shares?” 

Winston could not reply, so Arthur Lee took up the 
running. “ Are we to understand that the initiative 
for this extraordinary and humiliating statement was 
Winston’s, and did not proceed from the Sea Lords?” 

“Yes,” said Winston, “but I do not see why you 
should be more careful about the dignity or honour of 
naval or military officers than of Ministers of the 
Crown.” 

Here the Radicals cheered loudly. 

“ Have any imputations ever been brought against 
naval or military officers?” said Rowland Hunt signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“ The Board of Admiralty as a whole is responsible, 
and the whole Board resents the imputations,” retorted 
Winston. 

“ Have any imputations been made at all?” returned 
Rowland. “ As a matter of fact, has not the right hon. 
gentleman invented the whole concern?” 

Winston did not reply. 

The Revenue Bill then came up. Pretyman, in a 
speech of over an hour in length, claimed that the Bill 
was a proof that the 1909 Budget had been an utter 
failure, in so far as the land taxes were concerned. 

However, all the whole Bill was a concession; we 
could not vote against it, so after a desultory talk it 
was read a second time, and Wedgwood went on with 
the Mental Deficiency Bill. I confess that I was tired 
of Wedgwood, so left them sitting. 


In connection with the hundredth performance of the 
Russian ballet in England, which took place on July 
25, Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce that they 
have in preparation a volume, “The Art of Nijinsky,” 
by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, illustrated in colour by 
Miss Dorothy Mullock. The aim of the book is to 
appreciate the achievement of the famous dancer, both 
in its individual aspect and in its relation to the art 
of the ballet as a whole. 
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On the Anticipation of a Holiday 

O F course, if you have ample means and no ties, 
you don’t anticipate; you simply go. Whether, 
in such a case, you are to be congratulated or com¬ 
miserated is a large question, worthy of leisured debate. 
But if for eleven months of the year you are bond- 
servant to duty, a cog in the machine, travelling daily, 
let us say, the same brief, familiar stretch of permanent 
way, or the same undeviating ’bus-route, that odd 
month—or possibly less—of freedom will cast its 
seductive shadow a long way before. The year will 
be young when the first delicious premonitions begin 
to stir in the heart, and flashes of enchanting suggestion 
occasionally, distract the disciplined mind. 

Curious, sometimes, are those early apprehensions. 
You glance at a map—quite in the way of business, 
perhaps—and suddenly that map becomes alive; every 
speck and streak, the curve and serration of the coast¬ 
line, the blank spaciousness of faint blue that indicates 
the sundering seas, all assume the fullness of symbolic 
meaning and exercise a mysterious allurement. Or, 
hurrying one morning to catch a train, the eye skims, 
in passing, one of those exasperatingly artistic posters 
which the cunning railway companies in this latter time 
do so advantageously display, and some patch of 
purple hillside or sunlit lake persists in your mind 
throughout the day. Or it may be some inexplicable 
association recalls the scent—always the most vivid 
element in memory—of sea air, and in an instant you 
are athirst. 

Then, after a while, you throw all pretence of in¬ 
difference to the winds, and deliberately cultivate the 
microbe. You find yourself, of an evening, turning 
to those places on the bookshelves filled by choice books 
of travel, and by those gatherings of rolling stones 
which are better than moss. If you are fortunate, you 
will take down Sir J. H. Yoxall’s “ The Wander 
Years,” or Mr. Belloc’s “Hills and the Sea,” or 
Whymper’s “ Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” But per¬ 
haps you have been still more eclectic in your provision 
for such moods, and some such volume will reward 
your eager hand as Dr. Forbes’ “ Norway and Its 
Glaciers, Visited in 1851; Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphin^, Berne, and 
Savoy,” charmingly illustrated with coloured litho¬ 
graphs, in respect of which the worthy doctor expresses 
some concern because in some copies the colour has been 
a little overcharged. We may be sure that will not be 
a depreciation, should yours be one of the copies indi¬ 
cated. John Addington Symonds’ “ Sketches in Italy 
and Greece ” may happily occupy another night, while 
on a further occasion you will overrun bedtime with the 
bucolic Squire Young’s “Travels in France.” 

Next comes the more purposeful consideration of 
holiday lands and localities. We all have certain 
geographical predilections, spots and comers scattered 
about the globe which have, somehow or other, become 
for us bournes of desire. Flowery Nippon, maybe, 
calls us strongly, or historic Lombardy, ancient Egypt, 


or picturesque Provence. There are certain place- 
names whose very sound is an insidious invitation: 
Carcassonne, Alcazar, Thrasymene, Einsiedeln, and 
Ispahan. Other names, too, that have become loved 
and familiar because of their association with some line 
of poetry, or paragraph of a favourite author, lingered 
over many times. Who would not like to see the 

autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, 

or Roncesvalles, inseparable from Roland’s name; or 
such a Venetian nocturne as Ren6e de Croisnel and 
Nevil Beauchamp shared—“the long shaft of moonlight 
broken to zigzags of mellow lightning, and wavering 
back to steadiness; dark San Giorgio, and the sheen of 
the Dogana’s front.” But a single holiday will not 
compass all desires, so you must suffer the delicate 
pangs of reluctant elimination. Some of the harbour¬ 
ages of fancy, too wistfully “far from the madding 
crowd,” are soon set aside, albeit with a few sighs. 
Others more stubbornly contend for election. Presently, 
therefore, you may be found compassed about with 
tourist programmes, with maps and guide-books and 
time-tables, lost in a happy distraction of tantalising 
alternatives. 

No need to follow the matter further. Perhaps, after 
all, though impracticable ambition aimed its first flight 
somewhere in the witchery of the distant East, you 
spend the precious days in no remoter latitudes than 
neighbourly Normandy, or quaint, charming Bruges. 

It may even be that the time-table you actually use con¬ 
tains no names of more outlandish sound than Rydal 
or Polperro, Goathland or Miller’s Dale. It matters 
little in the end, if you leave care behind and go seek¬ 
ing : for 

1 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to the wise man ports and happy havens. 

But you will also have experienced a large measure of 
holiday joy before ever the bag is packed. Indeed, 
you will be fortunate if a single day of the actual 
fulfilment outweighs those many hours of zestful 
anticipation. It is sometimes true, as Stevenson j 

affirmed, that “ to travel hopefully is better than to I 

arrive.” PHIL. J. FISHER. I 


Knocking-out the Novelist 

By Alfred Berlyn 

I N spite of all superficial appearances to the con¬ 
trary, these are discouraging times for the 
professional writer of fiction. Some half-dozen 
favourites of the suburban public continue, it is true, 
to revel in ambassadorial incomes, and a certain number 
of others, in the second rank of popularity, are still 
able to count upon a more than respectable livelihood. 
But, outside the narrow circle of these favoured few, 
novel-writing for a living—though such crowds of 
people will not believe it until they have tried—is a 
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desperately unpromising business. *It is not merely that 
so many misguided folk nowadays cherish and act upon 
the absurd delusion that pens, paper, and unlimited 
assurance are the only necessary qualifications for the 
successful practice of the novelist's craft; for even the 
moderately competent are liable to be starved out by 
the mechanical operation of the fact that there are far 
too many of them. 


But behind the present trouble of excessive competi¬ 
tion there is beginning to loom the shadow of a dread¬ 
ful doubt whether, in these days of advance, the 
business of the writer of fiction is not in danger of 
becoming included among those wrecks of superseded 
industries which strew the tideway of modem progress. 
For we have already come to recognise it as a trite 
rejection that the imagination of the professional 
fictionist, even at its highest power, is habitually out¬ 
shone and outrival led by the actual happenings of 
everyday life. As we are constantly reminded, his 
invention, at its best pace, limps tardily in the wake 
of the thrilling mysteries, the wild romances, the 
staggering improbabilities which are recorded in the 
chronicle of the world's doings from day to day. And, 
in an age in which everyone reads newspapers, how can 
the purveyor of mere interesting fiction hope to with¬ 
stand successfully the deadly rivalry of the picturesque 
recorder of still more interesting fact? Always, in 
these complicated days of ours, there is something 
happening which suggests and justifies the comment 
that, if it had been met with in a novel, it would have 
been laughed at as an absurdly fantastic stretch of 
imagination. That truth is stranger than fiction has 
no doubt always been as demonstrable a fact as it is 
to-day; but it is certain that there was never a time 
when the point of the adage was so constantly and 
impressively driven home as in these days when the 
perfection of news-gathering facilities enables the 
whole life of the world to be passed in continual review 
before our eyes. 


practiser of a superfluous craft. For, obviously, it 
is only where the vero is inadequate to our needs that 
we have any use for the inferior resource of the ben 
trovato . 

As for the writers who specialise in stories of criminal 
mystery, they find themselves faced with a competition 
that dooms their most ingenious efforts to hopeless 
eclipse, now that popular journals of vast circulation 
are in the habit of retaining the services of accredited 
“ investigators '' whose business it is to ferret out the 
facts necessary to the solution of the real mysteries of 
crime that periodically arouse public interest, and to 
serve them up, hot-and-hot, in their most luridly ex¬ 
citing form. What, after all, are the machine-made 
achievements of a fictional Sherlock Holmes, with his 
cut-and-dried “ intuitions " leading up to a prearranged 
dinouement , compared with the recorded “ scoop" of 
the flesh-and-blood detective, amateur or professional, 
in bringing to light hidden things of darkness that 
belong to the realm, not of entertaining fancy, but of 
actual and contemporary fact ? 

Even those “ fairy-tales of science ” which once had 
such an assured vogue are becoming sadly outworn 
by the tendency of modem inventive progress to work 
wonders more miraculous than any that the most fertile 
imagination is capable of bringing to literary birth. 
A generation which has come to regard the aeroplane as 
a commonplace and wireless telegraphy as a matter of 
course is apt to raise its eyebrows at the ingenious paper 
marvels of a Jules Verne, which exercised so irresistible 
a spell of fascination over its predecessors; and it is 
surely a sign of the times that in recent years Mr. H. 
G. Wells has thought it well to exchange the rile of 
scientific for that of socio-political seer, and to abandon 
the further cultivation of the field in which his earliest 
successes were won. For in that field the competition 
between truth and imaginative fiction has become so 
desperately unequal that there seems nothing left for 
the latter but to retire despairingly from the contest. 


Not even the derelict driver of the ancient and dis¬ 
carded “ growler " has a more discouraging prospect 
before him than that which to-day confronts the once 
prosperous artist in fictional sensations. Rack his 
invention, defy probability, and work the long arm 
of coincidence as energetically as he may, what earthly 
chance has he in an age when real-life thrills, more 
flamboyant than any that his imagination can devise, 
have become as plentiful as autumn blackberries, and 
the adjectives “startling,” “amazing,” and “astound¬ 
ing” have long since bred contempt by the familiarity 
cf their scream from afternoon contents-bills ? It has 
been claimed, perhaps with justice, that more than one 
of the most sensational and unprecedented happenings 
of recent times has been forestalled by the prophetic 
inventiveness of some writer of fiction. But that, after 
all, is only an acknowledgment of the capacity of 
actual fact, in these days, to get even, sooner or later, 
with the wildest imaginings of the fictionist; and to 
realise this is, in effect, to dismiss the latter as the 


Look in any direction we will, it is hard to see any 
promising future for the novelist—unless, indeed, he 
chances to be of sufficiently imposing literary stature 
to overstride all adverse conditions and triumph by the 
sheer force of personal genius. For the rank-and-file 
fictionist of average capacity, who is nowadays one 
among too many, the outlook, in existing circumstances, 
i3 at best a poor one. He cannot even safely try back 
to the simple love-romance of his Victorian pre¬ 
decessors, since love, in its romantic form, is frankly 
out of fashion. The very worst thing he can do is to 
add to the number of the sexual and sociological 
problem pamphlets in the guise of fiction with which 
the market is already disastrously glutted. Perhaps, 
on the whole, his wisest course would be, in seven cases 
out of ten, to “chuck his job” and seek a post as 
descriptive reporter on an enterprising popular news¬ 
paper. There, at least, he would run no risk of work¬ 
ing for nothing. And, moreover, he would find 
abundant scope for the exercise of his imagination. 
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Notes and News 

The work,of August Edouart (1789-1861), the 
brilliant French silhouettist, is well known to con¬ 
noisseurs. Practising his art chiefly in the British 
Isles and in America, he has left behind him the most 
remarkable series of authentic pictorial documents 
which has ever been bequeathed to the world. Fifty 
representative examples have been recently presented 
by Mrs. Nevill Jackson to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and are now hung in Room 83, where they 
can be studied side by side with the silhouettes at 
present on loan from Francis Wellesley, Esq. 


A special feature of the forthcoming season of pro¬ 
menade concerts will be the appearance of six British 
composers as conductors. The following will direct 
performances of their works:—Mr. Percy Grainger, on 
August 19, Irish tune from County Derry, and “ Shep- 
heids Hey,” an English morris-dance tune; Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, on August 21, overture to her opera, “The 
Wreckers”; Mr. Julius Harrison, on August 28, 
variations, “Down Among the Dead Men”; Mr. 
Eugene Goossens, jun., September 6, variations on a 
Chinese theme; Mr. Frank Bridge, September 23, suite 
for orchestra, “The Sea”; Mr. Ernest Austin, 
October 9, variations for string orchestra, “ The Vicar 
of Bray.” 


MOTORING 

FULL and interesting programme has been 
arranged for the August meeting at Brooklands 
on Monday next, very good entries having been received 
for all the events, including the race for cycle cars and 
the one for aeroplanes. One of the most noteworthy 
features of the meeting will be the participation, for 
the first time in racing events, of the famous Talbot 
owned by Lord Shrewsbury and driven by Mr: Percy 
Lambert. It will be remembered that this was the 
first car in the world to cover 100 miles in the hour, and 
that it has shown a speed of over 113 miles per hour 
over the flying half-mile. Another very interesting 
competitor will be the new twelve-cylinder Sunbeam, 
which also makes its first appearance as a competitor 
in racing contests. Something astonishing in the way 
of speed is expected from this abnormally powerful car. 

A striking tribute to the efficiency and value of the 
A.A. and M.U. patrols was furnished in connection with 
the serious accident which occurred on the 19th ult. 
near Bromsgrove, on the Birmingham-Worcester road. 
It appears that there were no actual witnesses of the 
accident, which was one of the worst on record in this 
country, involving the death of three of the five 
occupants of the car; but early intimation of its 
occurrence was conveyed by a passing motorist to an 
A.A. patrol, who was on sentry-box duty a few miles 
away. The patrol immediately telephoned for a doctor 
to attend to the injured, and to the Bromsgrove hospital 
ordering beds to be in readiness—an instance here of 


the utility of the A.A. and M.U. roadside telephone 
system. He then proceeded in the informant’s car to 
the scene of the accident, and promptly rendered first 
aid to all the injured in a manner which evoked the 
highest praise from the medical man who subsequently 
arrived. Having seen to the dispatch of the last of 
the victims to hospital, the patrol made a careful 
examination of the road, had photographs of the 
wrecked car taken, and took the measurements necessary 
for the investigation of the cause of the accident. 
Within two hours from the time of receiving the first 
intimation of the smash-up, the injured were in 
hospital, the remains of the car in garage, and tfie road 
quite clear. The whole case reflects the greatest credit 
upon the patrol (R. Canning), and constitutes an 
effective reply to the critics who profess to see no value 
in the A.A.’s road-side organisation. 

This week has witnessed a new development in the 
history of the century-old firm which manufactures 
Napier motors, the capital having been increased to 
£650,000, and the style of the company changed from 
Napier Motors, Limited, to D. Napier and Son, Limited 
—a reversion to the old title. No doubt the latter step 
has been taken in consideration of the fact that the 
concern’s operations are not confined exclusively to the 
manufacture of motor vehicles, but also embrace a large 
amount of general engineering business, which would 
not be indicated by the title .just abandoned. One 
might perhaps suggest, however, that “ Napiers, 
Limited,” would have covered the whole field and had 
the advantage of brevity as well as comprehensiveness. 
In any case, the future of the company is full of promise. 
The union of the manufacturing and selling depart¬ 
ments of the business has naturally resulted in 
increased economy and efficiency. Napiers fully 
maintain their reputation and popularity, and, under the 
able supervision of Mr. H. T. Vane, who assumed 
supreme control on the retirement of Mr. S. F. Edge, 
the great works at Acton are now regarded as the 
completest and best-equipped in the country. In a 
sense, the Napier is a national asset. It was the first 
to establish the reputation of the British-made car 
abroad, the first to demonstrate the superiority of the 
six-cylinder engine, and it holds more records than any 
other car in existence. For these reasons it occupies a 
special position in the regard of British motorists, who 
will always be glad to hear of its continued prosperity. 

Referring to the recent announcement of the issue 
of an official circular to the police authorities of the 
country on the subject of police traps in non-dangerous 
places, it is curious that no one seems to have seen a 
copy of the circular in question. In reply to an applica¬ 
tion for a copy from one of the motor journals, the 
Home Office neither affirms nor denies that such a 
circular has been issued, but states that all such official 
instructions are confidential and are not issued to the 
Press. There is little doubt, however, that the 
announcement was correct, as there has been com¬ 
paratively little trapping on the open road during the 
last week or two. R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


S O good is trade all over Great Britain, so large are 
the savings of the people, that pessimism does not 
last long. Confidence grows each day. And above 
all the Stock Exchange is oversold. No matter which 
market you go into you will find every dealer short of 
stock. Therefore, the under-current is hard. I confess 
that I think the dealers quite right to be short. They have 
found by experience that although no “bull” account ap¬ 
pears on the surface, there is one in the safes of the 
banker.* We have seen this in Brazil Common, which 
tumbled from 120 to 60, then rallied to 65, and now are no 
better than 44. The little upward spurts have always 
brought out pawned stock. We have seen it in the case 
ol Canadian Pacific, which tumbled from 290 to 235, and 
have since vacillated between 218 and 225, every rise 
bringing out more stock. The public do not come into 
the markets at all. They are determined to risk nothing 
until the war ends. The newspapers proclaim peace each 
day, but the Balkan savages go on fighting. Newspapers 
are as the wind blowing in the rushes when nations are at 
war. The vital needs of each country must weigh in the 
end. Austria wants a way to the sea ; Italy wants the 
whole Adriatic ; Greece the whole of the Islands, and Thrace 
if possible; Russia will get Constantinople; England, 
Egypt and Arabia; Roumania, Transylvania; Servia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Bulgaria, Adrianople. These 
urgent needs mean prolonged war. We may get short 
interludes of peace, but until each nation has her heart’s 
desire war will be with us; so that I am not sanguine 
about the future of the stock markets. 

Numberless new issues have been advertised. I do not 
think that any of them have gone well. The Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific 5 per cent. Debentures at 98 look cheap. The 
Canadian Northern 4$ per cent. Bonds at 95 vie with City 
of Vancouver Bonds of same yield. British India Steam 
can borrow on a 4$ per cent. Debenture at par. Canadian 
Car and Foundry offer ^308,219 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
at 107. This looks cheap. The Napier prospectus is 
now issued, but the business appears fully capitalised, the 
item of ^300,000 for goodwill being very high. 

Violent efforts are being made to get rid of the big loads 
now being carried by underwriters, and newspaper puffs, 
advertisements, and circulars are used. But the public 
remain very shy indeed : they are wise. 

Money may become a shade easier as soon as the month 
ends, but the market expected that all the Brazilian gold 
would go to the Bank. Only ^100,000 was secured. I 
see no chance of a permanent fall in the price of money 
until the end of the year. In Berlin and in St. Peters¬ 
burg there is still great stringency. In the latter place the 
Bank has told the private bankers that it will allow no 
judicial pressure to be put upon clients who may be 
“bulls” of stocks and unable to pay differences. One or 
two bankers who disregarded the warning have had their 
credits curtailed. They manage things in a curious manner 
in St. Petersburg ! In Paris the bankers say that they 
have more than enough—but I am doubtful. 

Home Rails have been good, for on the whole the divi¬ 
dends have been better than anyone expected. The Great 
Eastern now sav that their bad dividend was due to an 
expenditure of ^75,000 upon bridges destroyed by the 
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flood. Lancashire and Yorkshire was not good, and the 
failure to pay the same as in 1911 is still unexplained. 
But South Western pleased everybody by paying at the 
rate of four per cent. Midland also went back to the pre¬ 
strike period, and this was liked, for more had not been 
expected. North-Eastern also paid at the rate of 1911. 
Hull and Barnsley surpassed themselves by paying at the 
rate of three per cent., which is as good as in 1910, or the 
highest on record for the first half of the year. Great 
North of Scotland improved its distribution by half per 
cent. The Stock Exchange is very cross at the lack of 
information as to results. Even the Midland tell us very 
little, and it is clear that an effort will be made to force 
the companies to give us monthly returns similar to those 
made by the American railways. The directors are ex¬ 
tremely foolish to annoy investors. Shareholders must 
combine to force the hand of the various boards. We ask 
nothing very unreasonable. 

Foreigners have been fairly steady. The flurry in 
Chinese stocks appears to have died down. The Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank seems to have come in and 
steadied the market, upon which its very life depends. The 
Japanese have also been in the market buying briskly in 
order to stay a stream of selling orders. Holders should 
take advantage of the rise to get out. There is again 
talj< of a settlement in the Honduras Loan. This time Mr. 
Keith, the banana king, is the hero of the fight. The 
bonds have jumped to 12 and are talked higher. “Bears*' 
in Tintos have been scared into repurchasing. I expect a 
reaction, for I do not think that the copper market can 
hold. Perus are now dull again. 

Yankees ought to go better, but Wall Street always 
sells. The reports of all the railways are now being 
published. Some are fairly good. Erie makes a good 
show; Unions have done well; Seaboard Air Line are 
also in a much sounder position. But though crops are 
good all over the States, trade is not booming, and no 
one speculates. The Canadian Pacific figures for the year 
show an increase in net earnings of only 2,948,000 dollars, 
which is distinctly disappointing. The capital has been 
largely increased, but as the year 1912 ended with a sur¬ 
plus of 17J millions, no one need worry very much. How¬ 
ever, it is clear that the Canadian boom is now on the 
decline, and in my opinion Can. Pacs. are priced too high. 
Mexican Nationals go lower each week, and clearly the 
position is very serious. If we get a revolution suppressed 
by the United States, then we may expect a war lasting 
at least 12 months. 

Rubber. —The depression in this market shows no sign 
of coming to an end. Prices harden up for a few hours, 
but each rise brings in a seller. The Lampard Trust report 
was very bad indeed, and the more the figures are exam¬ 
ined the worse impression do they make. I said last year 
that I thought the position serious. I am still of the same 
opinion. The price of raw rubber remains dull, and the 
auctions show a decline of a penny a pound on those 
a fortnight ago. I see no gleam of hope for holders of 
rubber shares. 

i 

Oil. —Mr. Winston Churchill tried to boom oil, and 
made a long speech full of inaccuracies and foolishness. 
He should know that talk of extracting oil from clay is 
just stupid, and he should also know that he cannot get oil 
fuel out of Scotch shale at a price that will compete with 
coal. This is proved by the fact that the Scotch shale oil 
companies use coal. There are no great oil-fields within 
the British Empire except Burmah, and this is controlled 
by Shell and Royal Dutch. But Mex. Eagles go on rising, 
and holders should sell and buy the debentures. It looks 
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as though the underwriters in the Debentures were putting 
up the market in order to convert and get out altogether. 
The whole rig is most peculiar. 

Mines. —The labour trouble on the Rand has killed the 
Kaffir market, and the scandal over Amalgamated has 
settled that in Rhodesians. So all we have left is Copper, 
which has been put up the past week by the Americans, 
who are most anxious to contract. Strikes have helped to 
keep down the production, and the war has eaten up a 
good deal of copper. But I do not think the rise will last. 

Miscellaneous. —There has been a small reaction in 
National Steam Cars, which look harder after their heavy 
fall. Marconis have not been helped by the amended con¬ 
tract. The little rig in British North Borneo goes on, and ' 
holders should sell their shares. There has been some 
good buying of National Bank of Egypt; why, no one 
seems to know, except that they look cheap. Nigers have 
been bought on the good report. Millars meeting did not 
go off well. Watney, Combe is higher on the report, which 
shows an improvement, and Nitrates are better. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


An issue of ^1,000,000 Five Per Cent. (1912) Debenture 
Stock, at the price of 98 per cent, is being offered by the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company. The direc¬ 
tors retain the right to issue more stock, ranking pari 
passu with the ^2,000,000 already issued and the present 
issue, for such sum as shall make with these two amounts 
from time to time paid up on the Ordinary Stock or share 
capital for the time being issued. Particulars of the 
Company’s earnings are given in the advertised prospectus, 
W'hich states that the proceeds of the present issue will 
be applied towards meeting the expenditure on rolling 
stock, the doubling of the existing line where necessary, 
and the general requirements of the Company, which owns 
and has in operation 1,407 miles of railway in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. MASEFIELD AND THE MUSE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Under the heading “Mr. Masefield and the 
Muse,” Mr. G. Leveson Bate appears to resent The 
Academy’s critique of the “Dauber.” I do not presume to 
defend your critic, but Mr. Bate’s letter provokes—or 
should I say persuades?—me to reply. 

“Dauber” has undoubtedly several fine descriptive pas¬ 
sages—passages strangely alive and vivid, which sing 
with the hiss and rush of wind and wave. There are 
stanzas in the poem which are subtly visualised and in¬ 
tensely felt—as only a poet can see and feel; but “the 
light that never was on sea or land ”—the “ con¬ 
secration” in the sense that Wordsworth and your critic 
use it, is certainly not to be found in “Dauber.” The 
significance of great poetry is that it adds something—a 
“light,” a “consecration”—to our conception of life 
through an imagination nourished from the heart and 
winged by a soul’s aspirations. Poetry and all art exists 
in order that man may shape for himself a world nearer 
to his own heart’s intimate desire. In art alone can we 
take that large and free breath by which we transcend 
the narrow limitations of our mortality. Our knowledge 
confirms us men ; but it is our imagination which affirms us 
sons of a god. It is imagination—that power to visit 
consciousness with manifestations of worlds and wonders 
unseen and unsought by the common eye and mind—that 
is the crowning and abiding glory of the poet as creator. 


To portray the obvious in terms of beauty or power is also 
the poet’s function, but it is a lesser function. At his 
highest the poet is ever seer. 

Mr. Bate says, “Poetry, after all, is only to convinct 
us of the beauty of truth. ” This is surely a little nebulous. 
Mr. Masefield, for instance, covers pages in order to con¬ 
vince that truth, i.e., reality, is very far from beautiful. 
Poetry indeed is not written “to convince us of the beauty 
of truth,” nor is poetry “the reproduction of nature by 
symbols”; it is simply a high and adequate expression of 
emotion experienced in the face of life. Poetry is the 
eternal and eloquent witness of passionate human nature, 
of the indomitable aspirations of man ; and it speaks with 
the great and common language of the heart not to con¬ 
vince men of the beauty of truth, but to convince them 
that they are men —men baffied, sometimes broken, 
but always glorified by a quest, prisoners or pensioners, 
in a world that is wonderful. 

James H. Mackereth. 

Cottingley, Yorks, July 28. 


. • . In reply to “An American Subscriber,” who writes 
from Scheveningen, the subject suggested for discussion 
would seem more suitable for treatment in a paper devoted 
to educational matters.— Ed. Academy. 
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fN connection with the transferor the De* 
A part men t of Prints and Drawings to the 
New Wing, now approaching completion, tbe 
Exhibition Gallery of the Department will be 
closed after Saturday, August 16. The 
Students' Room of tbe Department will be 
closed subsequently at a date to be announced. 

F. G. Kenyon, Director. 
British Museum, August, 1913 
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piece of various orders of priestcraft. The main argu¬ 
mentative stumbling-block has been that it is difficult 
to realise how sixty to seventy-two inches of humanity 
is going to supply fuel throughout aeons unnumbered 
for all the latest patterns of cooking stoves. If we may 
venture to hazard an opinion, we think that Hell is 
played out as a fiery furnace, and only holds the field 
as the demon inhabiting a guilty conscience. 


A letter has appeared in a daily contemporary with 
reference to the Bronte letters which have recently been 
published, with the contents of which we are able 
cordially to agree. There was no very special literary 
merit discernible in the Heger correspondence, which 
was chiefly remarkable for the displeasing feature of 
exaggerated hero-worship which was much in evidence. 
Quite clearly the letters were never intended either by 
the writer or the recipient for publication. The intimate 
personal note which pervades the correspondence in our 
opinion should have protected the writer from im¬ 
pertinent curiosity. Professor Heger clearly thought 
the letters of which he, as the addressee, was the owner 
should not be read by any third person, and it is stated 
that he tore the sheets in pieces. It is now said that 
these pieces were collected and pasted together so as 
to make a legible whole. We have heard of procedure 
such as this on the part of a blackmailing servant, but 
that persons of a different class and possessed of 
literary pretensions should have recourse to such a 
practice passes our comprehension, and deserves and 
receives our severe reprobation. We regret that the 
authorities of the British Museum should allow the 
national storehouse to be the recipient of the 
correspondence. 


Notes of the Week 

A GOOD many worthy people are exercising 
their minds at the present moment on the 
subject of eternal punishment in a place 
which it is hardly polite to name—at least 

ancient Brown and modern Pope proclaim. It is 
really a fascinating subject, which has especially 
enchained the imagination of poets, but whether man 
s atomic as Lucretius held and reaches a final end in 
the combustion or exhaustion of various gases; or 
whether he joins the fallen angels over whom Milton’s 
tnajestic Satan holds sway has always remained, and 
we think will always remain the riddle of the world. 
Athanasius and Arius divided the ancient world in the 
days of declining Rome, and each was possessed of 
crematoria of the most approved fashion for those who 
did not happen to share their respective formulae or 
who were unable to assimilate their peculiar logic. The 
theory of eternal punishment has always been the set- i 


The ordinary, well-conducted, homely reader of the 
papers must be growing rather tired of “ Science 
Columns” and “ Medical Notes.” Only a year or so 
ago he was informed that washing was quite an 
unnecessary process, and, having been brought up to 
believe that cleanliness was the first duty of man, this 
gave a severe shock to his comfortable soap-loving 
nature. To-day, he is told, in a journal of high degree, 
that “ fresh air” is by no means the exceptional and 
important matter which for many years he has been 
urged not to neglect; that in the atmosphere of the city 
street there is no deficit of oxygen; and that even in a 
crowded theatre or ill-ventilated room, where, we have 
always been taught, the accumulation of carbonic acid 
gas tended to ruin our constitutions, “ it is quite 
impossible, owing to the discriminating action of our 
lung laboratories, that the excess should enter our 
bodies.” What is the bewildered man to believe? 
Some people can do without shoes, others discard hats; 
some live on herbs, others live on borrowed money; 
some skip for health, others lie on the floor and make 
funny movements; but the man who will give up 
washing and fresh air, we imagine, has yet to be found. 
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Song 

ALOES and myrrh, 

Aye dear me! 

Love was hanged 
On a wormwood tree. 

Two cold stars 

Shine by his head; 

The moon that lights him up 
Is dead. 

Cut him down 

Where he grins on high— 

Alas! poor devil, 

He cannot die. 

Edward Storer. 

Possessions 

44 Bring all the sorrows that you bear, 

And I will give them harbourage, 

And I will tame them unaware 

Of all their dark uncomely rage.” 

• • • • • 

" I will not let my sorrows go 

While I am subject to the sun, 

There might be nothing then to know 
If all iny sorrowing were done. 

41 1 do not hoard my sorrows up 
As usurers of infirmity, 

But all the sorrows in my cup 
Are touchstones of my ecstasy.” 

John Drinkwater. 

Spell of the Moor 

A BOUT the friendly loneliness of Dartmoor there 
is a quiet horror that fascinates while it repels. 
This extraordinary landscape is a blend of sea and 
mountain, its rolling waste suggesting rocks peeping 
above the waves of bracken and heather, its grim tors 
giving almost Alpine effects, particularly where, on 
clear evenings, the noble line of Exmoor tops all the 
surrounding scene. Alone with the little black cattle and 
shaggy ponies, unsightly and ragged in their changing 
coats, hemmed in by mist and marsh, one might feel 
the hostility of the Moor to those not bred within its 
demesne; but I know nothing of such antagonism, having 
fished a stream of it and ridden over some few miles 
of its curious desolation only in company of one who 
knows it well and who stood between me and its dis¬ 
like. Even the bogs seemed friendly, holding out their 
white flags of warning—a needless caveat to anyone 
riding a pony of the country, for which the traps and 
pitfalls have no terror. Tiring ground is the Moor, 
whether you cover it on two legs or on four, else it 
had not bred the redoubtable folk who, filling their 
lungs with its exhilarating air, do twice the work of 
their fellows at sea level with half the effort. 


The Moor birds are a feathered race apart. Some 
days an old “ buzzard ” wheels above the glen, quarter¬ 
ing the heather patches for prey, though there are 
neither game nor rabbits to speak of, and the only 
meaner fare likely to content it would be frogs and 
snakes. This so-called 44 Moor buzzard 99 is in reality 
a harrier, and marshes are its chosen haunts. Little 
sandpipers, just fledged in the last week of June, run 
timorously beneath the bushes along the river, while the 
mother utters piercing cries to divert attention from 
her brood. Sand-martins from neighbouring pits fly 
up and down the stream, and at night the fern-owl 
sends its churring note through the darkness. Perhaps, 
however, the most typical bird of the Moor is the ring- 
ousel ; as I fished one summer's evening in the dwindling 
pools of the noisy Taw, a male in splendid plumage 
flew uneasily round a nest containing four little ones 
all but ready to fly. 

For the trout-fisherman who takes himself and his 
sport too seriously, the higher Moor has little comfort. 
Only on days when heavy rain has given a peaty colour 
to the swollen waters is it possible to make a basket 
of the shy little trout. The favourable hour is gone 
almost as soon as it comes, for these streams run down 
with startling rapidity; once the water is low and clear 
down-stream fishing becomes impossible, and the 
angler’s only course is to fish his way up, often baffled 
by an eddying wind in his face, sometimes having to 
cast over a pool on a level with his eyes—an extra¬ 
ordinary perspective not conducive to the smart striking 
that alone hooks these lightning trout. Only the finest 
of casts and tiniest of flies will avail, and, even thus 
equipped, the fisherman will as a rule make such slight 
impression on the fish that his sport can be regarded 
only as a pleasant excuse for staying out of doors. 

The Moor, though one part of it is ruined by artillery, 
is beloved of artists. Not that there is any danger to 
man or beast from the daily firing of heavy guns on 
the heights above Okehampton. The range-clearers 
see to that, mustering the cattle and ponies, and, when 
they meet tourists, adding their warning to that set 
forth on the signboards. Yet the discharge of cannon 
and the bursting of shells are strangely foreign to the 
peace of this haunt of giants and pixies, and the 
exigencies of imperial defence are a sore trial to those 
who, resting among the tors, would fain delude them¬ 
selves into the belief that men still fight with pike and 
claymore. The trains go by unheard, and motors 
cannot penetrate far from the main roads, so that th< 
booming guns occasionally strike the one unwelcom< 
note of modernity. Artists revel in the lowerings skie 
and in the wondrous afterglow of crimson sunsets 01 
purple heather. Some of them live all summer irx th 
wilds, and it is with infinite regret that, with the comiiv 
of winter, they pack up and go downward and home 
ward, realising the horror of scenes so lovable in It 
long days. The winter aspect of Dartmoor can t 
regarded only as fitting scenery for the penance c 
those hapless criminals who are working out the 
earthly salvation in durance vile at Princetown. 

F. G. A. 
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M DANIEL BERTHELOT, the distinguished 
• son of a distinguished sire, in his inaugural 
address to the International Society of Electricians, 
asked his hearers to note that the phenomena which 
first put us on the track of the industrial use of 
electricity were biological. It was the observation by 
Galvani of the jerking of frogs’ legs under the influence 
of currents of very low potential which gave us the 
earliest clue to all our recent discoveries, and he re¬ 
minds us that Henry Cavendish in 1770 made experi¬ 
ments with the sting-ray or torpedo-fish, showing that 
the animal's gift of bestowing shocks could be imitated 
by electricity. He also mentioned the recent experi¬ 
ments of Dr. d'Arsonval, at the College de France, 
with an electric eel (Gymnotus electricus ), several metres 
long, giving a discharge of 1,100 volts and 2 amperes, 
and showed that it was in imitation of the small cells 
of the electrical organ of these animals that Volta 
made his first battery. Hence, says M. Berthelot, man 
should not be ashamed to learn from Nature, and he 
particularly recommended to his audience the study of 
the glow-worm and other light-producing animals who 
have solved the problem of giving light without heat. 
He showed by diagrams that, in the glow-worm and 
the fire-fly, practically all the energy employed is con¬ 
verted into light, and that it is due to a process of slow 
oxydation like that attending the luminescence of 
yellow phosphorus. 

It is along those lines that he thinks future research 
will proceed, and he thinks that before long we may 
find a substance capable of reproducing the “cold 
light M of the insects in question. After all, as he 
says, such a discovery would not make a greater revolu¬ 
tion in our ideas than did that of the rare earths which 
form the active part of the incandescent mantle. M. 
Berthelot's lecture was delivered in May, and has just 
been printed in full in the Revue Scientifique . 

A new use for the incandescent lamp has also been 
discovered by Professors K. Ort and J. Ridger. That 
the “singing arc 99 of Duddell and others can be em¬ 
ployed to produce the waves used in wireless telegraphy 
has long been known, and is, indeed, the base of 
the Poulsen system now in active competition with the 
Marconi beloved by our present rulers. But the use 
of the arc is attended by many disadvantages, among 
which may be included the burning away of the carbons 
and the expenditure of electrical energy necessary for 
the maintenance of the arc. Messrs. Ort and Ridger 
now find that they can utilise for the same purpose an 
incandescent lamp with a metal filament, such as the 
Osram. This is fed by an ordinary lighting current 
of 120 volts continuous, in circuit with a self-induction 
coil. Between the leads of the lamp are shunted a 
capacity and the secondary of a telephone transformer, 
the primary of which is connected to a battery of five 
accumulator cells and a powerful microphone. Words 
spoken into the microphone are then reproduced by the 
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lamp, and may, of course, be “ detected 99 in the ordi¬ 
nary way by suitable apparatus at the receiving station. 
Up to the present, the inventors find it difficult to make 
satisfactory use of a lamp of less than 100 candle- 
power ; but they are in hope of being able to employ 
lamps of lesser lighting power in future. If they 
succeed, wireless telephony may easily be brought 
within the reach of all, one of the results of which 
would be that the monopoly of telephone communica¬ 
tion lately set up by the Government at such enormous 
expense and with such unsatisfactory results would be 
ousted. 

Public interest in the Okapi has, perhaps, rather died 
down of late, and the strictly scientific account of the 
animal, communicated last month to the Acad6mie 
des Sciences by M. Wilmet, may do something to revive 
it. M. Wilmet says that it belongs to the family of 
Giraffid<E % and forms a link between the Giraffes of the 
Tertiary Age and those of the present time. It travels 
and feeds only at night, and is very shy and timorous 
in its habits, although defending itself by vigorous 
kicks when attacked. The hoof is divided chamois 
fashion, and the males have very small horns, while 
the females have none at all. It lives entirely on the 
leaves and shoots of trees, and thus is never found 
away from forests, those of the Belgian Congo being, 
so far as is known, its only habitat. Save that the 
stripes of its velvety coat are more often black and 
white than the ruddy-brown of the more modem giraffe, 
it strongly resembles this last both in gait and habits; 
but, given its timidity, it is doubtful whether we shall 
see it in captivity, and there is little doubt that it is 
doomed to speedy extinction. 

A question in natural history which has long been 
agitated, seems now in fair way to be solved. The in¬ 
habitants of an ant-hill are, as everybody knows, divided 
into the three castes of soldiers and workers (both 
of which are sexless) and what may be called parents, 
or the individuals devoted to the reproduction of their 
species. The same divisions are observed among bees, 
and it has been frequently debated whether this division 
was the result of special feeding, of the shape of the 
cells in which the imperfect animal is confined, or of 
the parasitic castration to be observed in some other 
insects. M. Bugnion, however, in the Bulletin of the 
SodM Entomologique de France, now declares that 
the division into castes is congenital, and that in the 
case of ants the future soldier can be recognised by a 
frontal horn even on his emergence from the egg. The 
mandibles also present some peculiarities not visible in 
the parents, and this seems to distinguish the soldier 
from the worker also. It is clear, therefore, that the 
division into castes is effected before birth, and that it 
is probably due to some difference in the arrangement 
of the chromosomes in the germ-cells like that which is 
thought to influence, also, the distinction between the 
sexes. If this is so, and the microscope should be 
capable of determining the point, the question is de¬ 
cided, and the origin of the division is therefore thrown 
a long way further back. F. L. 
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REVIEWS 

The Poet and His Theme 

A Symphony and Other Pieces . By ARTHUR E. J. 

LEGGE. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pursuit and Other Poems . By IsOBEL HUME 

FISHER. (Maunsel and Co. is. net.) 

Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Fairy Tale . By 

Charlton Miner Lewis. (Yale University Press. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley , with Three of Thomas 
Henry Huxley . (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Fire and Wine. By J. G. FLETCHER. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Looms of Silence. By Adele WARREN. (John Long. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

At the Monastery Gate and Other Poems . By CLARI- 
BELLE ATKINS. With Portrait. (Aldine Publish¬ 
ing Co.) 

N the appraising of poetry we may bring many tests. 
Thus the pedant may judge it on the score of techni¬ 
cal excellence alone; the youth would value it chiefly for 
its perfervid emotion or high ecstasy; while the artist 
would look most for compelling beauty and a fine fitness 
of phrase. All these tests have a certain validity, and 
all may be used in the course of this review; but there 
is another which, though at first sight it may not seem 
to be of great importance, is nevertheless as searching 
as any of them—the subject of the poet. What does 
he sing about ? Such a question cuts deep into the 
heart of his emotion, penetrates to the very springs of 
his inspiration. In his choice of a theme is he striving 
to escape from his age ? Or is he facing his times, and 
singing bravely of and to them ? In this matter the 
poet's charter is one of unfettered freedom, and we 
cannot blame one who chooses to create his own dream¬ 
world or to revivify an ancient beauty. Yet such a 
proceeding is almost like a confession of weakness— 
an admission that poetry is not the unafraid and 
mighty power it has been represented to be by the 
masters of song. We believe that the angel of poesy 
can still trouble the waters of our modern life, and 
impart to them whatever of healing virtue they may 
manifest. We shall bear these reflections in mind as 
we approach this little batch of volumes. 

Mr. Arthur Legge comes out of the test fairly success¬ 
fully. His " Symphony " is a grave and serious music. 
He could not unfitly be compared with Elgar, though 
here and there may be a dash of the irony of Richard 
Strauss. The four “ movements " of his symphony do 
not follow the traditional order; but that is a quibble, 
for he has managed to embody the spirit of the Italian 
terms in his rhythms. He is especially happy in this 
respect in the " Scherzo " and the " Allegro," while the 
weighty opening of his "Adagio" calls to mind the 
great slow movements of Beethoven: — 

Come nobly down, 

Compassionate and understanding night ! 


Curtain the naked harshness of the town, 

Till streets be blurred and brown, 

And soften the fierce glare of their cold light 
Into an orange veil about the head 
Of such poor burdened majesty, whose crown 
Of captive fire—anaemic, though so bright— 

With staring, clustered globes is garlanded— 

Jewels, whose joy is dead. 

Mr. Legge is not afraid of these tumultuous days of 
ours. Witness his titles, “A Street Organ," “A 
London Churchyard," each of which is treated in a 
style of true poetry. There is a marked individuality 
in his work, and no echo to speak of, all of which 
must be put down to his credit. He is no tinkler of 
tinselled words; if anything, his lines are occasionally 
too heavily weighted with thought. Noble music com¬ 
bined with high seriousness are his qualities. This 
volume will enhance considerably his already worthy 
reputation. 

“ The Pursuit " is a very slim volume, but it has a 
poetical value out* of all proportion to its size. Miss 
Fisher does not traffic much with her own times; she 
deals rather with those emotions of the inner life that 
are the same in all ages. Her virtues of restraint and 
simplicity are carried almost too far. She suggests 
now the artless innocence of Katharine Tynan's " Sheep 
and Lambs," and now the artistic economy of Mr. 
Robert Bridges' shorter poems. In "Ursula Baring" 
the ballad's note of horror is fairly sounded. We quote 
" Shepherds," which has an appropriate touch of Celtic 
mysticism: — 

The Fairies keep their gentle flocks 
Of milk-white doves in Fairyland; 

On upland pastures and gray rocks 
The wise, far-seeing herdsmen stand. 

The Lady-Moon, with silver wand, 

Leads nightly forth her stars again; 

And God Himself takes crook in hand 
To shepherd the lost souls of men. 

Mr. Charlton M. Lewis has told a capital story in 
"Gawayne and the Green Knight" in a style which 
even a child might enjoy. He has not taken himself 
or his task too seriously, and hence occasionally says 
things that will be disconcerting to the person who is 
void of humour. His "asides " to the reader are not 
the least entertaining part of his work. Mr. Lewis has 
great facility in rhyming, and manages to make a form 
so outworn as the rhymed couplet tuneful and interest¬ 
ing. This lightly flowing romance of Arthurian days 
prompts the speculation as to what Mr. Lewis would 
make of a modern theme. He betrays the fact that he 
is living in the age of electricity by a curious simile 
on page 100, which gives the reader almost a shock: — 

Then he shot 

One glance—as when o’erhead, a living wire 
Startles the night w'ith flashes of green fire. 

There is nothing either " intense " or " precious " in this 
volume. We give a quotation which displays Mr. 
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Lewis’s muse at her most serious moment, and gives a 
fair taste of the general quality : — 

Love? What is love? Not the wild feverish thrill, 
When heart to heart the thronging pulses fill, 

And lips that close in parching kisses find 
No speech but those;— the best remains behind. 

The tranquil spirit—the divine assurance 

That this life’s seemings have a high endurance— 

Thoughts that allay this restless striving, calm 

The passionate heart, and fill old wounds with balm :— 

These are the choirs invisible that move 

In white processionals up the aisles of love. 

We handle a volume bearing the famous name of 
Huxley with a certain amount of reverence. We open 
it, and are glad to discover that our reverence need not 
be greatly diminished. The three poems by Huxley 
himself do not add much to his reputation or to our 
knowledge of him. Mrs. Huxley shows a pleasant 
facility and sweetness in her poems. She does not say 
the unforgettable thing, nor do her lines often set the 
imagination aflame, but there is a remarkable evenness 
of quality maintained throughout the book. We have not 
discovered a single weak or unworthy poem, which is 
notable fact in a volume of 158 pages. Perhaps it 
would be correct to say that her chief subject is her 
husband, for whom her love seems to have amounted 
almost to worship. It is wedded love that she praises 
with a fine strength and sincerity, as this specimen, 
which fairly indicates her powers, will show: — 

Dearest and best! we both begin to feel 
The weight of years lie heavy on our lives, 

A little slower turns our pulses' wheel, 

And in thy hair shines many a silver thread; 

But this, Beloved, this one thing I know, 

That our true love doth show no tint of grey, 

But is as golden as that far-off day 

In the long past, when soul with soul did wed, 

And all the world was roseate with their glow. 

"Fire and Wine" brings us into a very different 
atmosphere. It is sultry, and filled often with light¬ 
ning flashes. The first book, headed “ Fire," hymns a 
sort of super-heated love of a slightly decadent type; 
while the second, entitled “ Wine," consists of poems 
about poetry and the poet. These latter are filled with 
a bitter kind of self-consciousness, which is often 
highly unpleasant. If there is a real and painful 
experience behind it, we are sorry for Mr. Fletcher; 
but if, as we rather suspect, it is only a pose, the 
performance is a deplorable one, not on technical 
grounds, but from the view-point of literary sincerity. 
He seems anxious always to stagger his reader, and the 
result is often a series of extravagances. These eight 
lines entitled “ Fatigue " give a breath of Mr. Fletcher’s 
atmosphere:— 

Sing, O ye poets, sing on, 

Of golden summer's gales; 

Of patented magic casements, 

And copyright nightingales ! 


'Gainst all these harmless follies 
I do not stir up strife, 

1 am only weary of two things, 

And these are—death and life. 

We trust that he may find healthier topics for the 
exercise of his undoubted ability. 

When we come upon a prettily bound and senti¬ 
mentally entitled book, such as "Looms of Silence," 
by Adele Warren, we are always fearful of looking 
within. As a kind of buffer between us and Miss 
Warren's verses there is interposed a perfectly irrelevant 
preface by one James Weller, which says much about 
Queen Victoria (because she happens to be the subject 
of the first imperfect sonnet) and little about either 
Adele Warren or her work. In the fourth sonnet we 
behold that amateur abomination, the attempt to rhyme 
“ dawn " and “ morn," and in the fifth we are expected 
to accept "babe" and "save" as a rhyme. These 
technical defects cannot be passed over. One is sad to 
have to note them, for Miss Warren has the power to 
construct a resounding sonnet-line. If only she would 
be more critical in the matter of form, she might yet 
produce worthy work. 

The most poetical feature of Miss Claribelle Atkins’s 
volume is its title, " At the Monastery Gate.” Opening 
it almost at random, we find this: — 

I watch the cowman milk the cows, 

I hear him bar the door; 

While I, with hungry lips athirst 
Creep from my bed of straw. 

No more need be said. 

Altogether our investigations with regard to the poet’s 
subject in these seven books are not particularly 
encouraging, very few of them dealing with vital 
matters in a worthy fashion, and the whole being very 
much in the nature of a diminuendo . We fear that our 
wistful hopes will not soon be fulfilled. 


Trans-Himalaya 

Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet . 
By SVEN Hedin. Vol. III. Illustrated. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 15s. net.) 

In the present volume Dr. Sven Hedin completes his 
great study of the Trans-Himalaya. Three years ago, 
in his preface to the first volume, he proposed to 
describe also his recollections in Japan, Korea, and 
Manchuria, with an account of the homeward journey 
through Siberia. We are glad, however, that he has 
decided to draw from his diaries only so far as they 
concern the source of the Indus, the highlands of 
Western Tibet, and the Sutlej Valley. He writes: 
" Why should I encroach on space already scanty 
enough with accounts of countries visited annually by 
innumerable tourists, when I could present to my 
readers impressions of regions never before trodden by 
the foot of a white man, or where, at any rate, I had 
not a single rival ?’’ 
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The value of these travels from a geographical point 
of view is to be found in Dr. Hedin’s most important 
discoveries in the central chains of the Trans-Himalaya, 
and he has shown how immense is the area of this 
mountain system, completely unknown before his own 
journey. He has very adroitly connected up the 
observations of other travellers in Tibet, and presented 
something approaching a complete survey of one of 
the greatest mountain ranges in the world. 

Of almost equal importance are the three chapters 
devoted to "the sacred lake of Manasarowar and the 
source regions of the great Indian rivers for their 
goal.” Dr. Hedin writes : " Herein I demonstrate that 
before me no European, nor even an Asiatic of note, 
had penetrated to the true sources of the Indus and 
the Sutlej, and that the position of the source of the 
Brahmaputra had never been determined, though it 
might be guessed whereabout the head-stream gushed 
forth from the foot of the glaciers.” 

Quite apart from the geographical importance of this 
work, Dr. Hedin has left most of the great travellers 
far behind in his ability to combine adventure and 
discovery with considerable literary charm. Stanley, 
and even Burton in his wonderful " Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah and Mecca,” were not more human or more 
enthralling in the graphic account of their travels. Dr. 
Hedin has written three bulky volumes without inflict¬ 
ing upon his readers a single dull page. Lhassa has 
already been unveiled, and, instead of a mysterious 
power that was at one time thought to control human 
destiny, we were shown a number of either gross or 
childish superstitions. The Western explorer shattered 
our belief in the Dalai Lama, and certain occultists 
were disappointed because the sacred city revealed no 
solemn conclave of wonder-working mystics. But 
readers of these volumes will find that Tibet has lost 
but little of its fascination, and the reader must be 
very obtuse indeed who is not thrilled by the author’s 
account of the Himalaya. 

Dr. Hedin has given us many vivid pictures of 
Nature's wonders in Tibet. He writes of a night 
scene: " The air was perfectly still, the flame of my 
lamp showed not the slightest flicker, the tent flap hung 
limp and motionless, and the smoke of the camp-fires 
rose straight as a candle up towards the stars.” Again : 
" The mountains under the moon were inky-black pro¬ 
files, the illuminated cliffs just opposite only faintly 
perceptible. The whole valley bottom between the two 
seemed to be full of water, and the drift-ice glided 
along like a moving pavement of glass sherds and 
glazed porcelain.” Small wonder that the author, im¬ 
pressed by the silence no less than by the grandeur of 
the mountains, should have observed: " We sleep as in 
a temple hall ready to awake on the threshold of 
eternity.” Some of those nights seem to have been 
touched with melancholy, when the ticking of a watch 
was the only sign of the passing of time. 

Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV are devoted to an 
account of the Trans-Himalaya from ancient times to 
the present day. It is a concise and interesting 
risumi , but it is difficult to say why these 


chapters are placed where they are, instead of at the 
beginning of the volume, for they are essentially of an 
introductory nature. In Vedic books, " Asia lay float¬ 
ing as a lotus blossom (jpadma ) on the surface of the 
ocean. The blossom had four petals, and the one 
pointing south was India.” Meru was the mountain 
of the gods from which flowed the Ganges, Indus, and 
Oxus. "The Best among the Mountains” served as 
Indra's throne, while Kailas was the paradise of Siva 
and the home of the gods. " Thus the old Aryans,” 
writes Dr. Hedin, " forefathers of the Hindus, 
enveloped this world of impenetrable mountains in a 
tissue of legends and lyrics, and made them the scene 
cf heroic deeds and of the wonderful incidents of 
epical and mystical fancy.” 

The account of Manasarowar is particularly interest¬ 
ing. On page 189 a legend is referred to in which 
this lake is said to have been created " by the soul of 
Buddha.” This is obviously a slip, for, according to 
legendary lore, the lake was fashioned by the soul of 
Brahma, and the error is rectified in subsequent pages. 
We may be doing Dr. Hedin an injustice, but we fancy 
that his desire to add to our geographical knowledge 
of Tibet has prevented him from thoroughly appreciat¬ 
ing that country's folklore, legends, and religious 
beliefs generally. He writes on one occasion : " In the 
day of expectant waiting we found relief even in folk¬ 
lore and legends.” The following passage seems to 
indicate that he regards the pilgrims who paid a visit 
to the sacred lake of Manasarowar, not as devotees seek¬ 
ing eternal peace, but as. so many men whose lives were 
wasted in so far that they never handed on to posterity 
any geographical observations: " Year after year pil¬ 
grims have wandered round the lake for the purification 
of their souls and in hopes of attaining to the paradise 
of Brahma and the heaven of Siva. But they have 
taken their experiences with them when they entered 
on the dark road beyond the pyre on the quay at 
Benares, and their knowledge has vanished in the ocean 
of oblivion just as thoroughly as their ashes have been 
borne down by the eddies of the Ganges to the Bay of 
Bengal and been there lost in the briny deep. Oh, if 
we possessed a chronicle of all that they have seen 
every year for many centuries! They have trodden 
out paths on the margin of the shore with their pious 
feet. For thousands of years Siva's guests have per¬ 
formed the round dance which was to lead them to an 
imaginary heaven. If only one devotee each year had 
recorded what he saw on a stone tablet in a pagoda!” 

In the first volume of " Trans-Himalaya ” Dr. Hedin 
dwelt on the points of similarity between Lamaism and 
Catholicism, which aroused the displeasure of several 
Catholics who regarded the author's observations as 
wanton, gross, and shameless. It was said that he had 
committed an indecency " in comparing Catholicism 
with the darkest heathenism and idolatry.” Since the 
publication of the first volume of this work, Dr. Hedin 
has had time to investigate the matter more fully. He 
writes: " I am armed to the teeth now that I take the 
field, not to cause annoyance to Catholics, but to prove 
that I was quite right when I spoke of the similarity 
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of tbe outward forms of Lamaism and Catholicism.” 
We must confess that Dr. Hedin more than justifies 
ins attitude in the matter. We wonder if his dis¬ 
sentients, like Kircher, the Jesuit, will regard the 
resemblance “ as a device of the Devil.” 


Four Books on Latin America 

Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life . By LADY Mac- 
DONELL. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Panama. “Peeps at Many Lands* 1 Series.) By EDITH 
A. BROWNE, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (A. and C. 
Black, is. 6d. net.) 

O'Higgins of Chile: .4 Brief Sketch of His Life and 
Times . By JOHN J. MEHEGAN. Illustrated. (J. 
and J. Bennett, Ltd. 5s. net.) 

A Tour through South America . By A. S. FORREST. 
Illustrated. Stanley Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

The output of books on Latin America continues, and 
the scope of the last four volumes dealing with this 
abject—the quaitet under review —is sufficiently wide 
to suit the taste of any average reader. The first of 
these has. perhaps, been dragged into the category in 
a somewhat arbitrary fashion; for, although Lady 
MacdonelPs “ Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life” deal 
mainly with South America, she has also numerous 
European experiences to relate. Some of the most 
interesting of these are undoubtedly those enjoyed at 
Lie Prussian Court ; and her comments on the present 
Emperor of Germany, when in his youth, are worthy 
of remark. This work, although in one sense it may 
be said to err on the slender side, cannot fail to charm. 
Lady Macdonell does not introduce us to the more 
dramatic phases of diplomatic existence, nor does she 
oad her pages to the point of nausea with the observa¬ 
tions and chance remarks of personages of awe-inspiring 
Tenown. The book gains from this, since its atmosphere 
all the more convincing, and its tenor most pleasant 
and unaffected. The author begins the relations of 
' t South American experiences in Argentina, and here 
she is responsible for some very interesting pictures of 
*he iife in that country of several decades ago, when 
modernism had not introduced itself with enthusiasm 
the soil, and when some valuable evidences of 
local life still remained. A later visit to Rio de 
aneiro affords an opportunity of an intimate insight 
oto the ways of this town in the days of the empire, 
*nd this, in its way, is quite as valuable as arc the 
r napters on Argentina. The quiet and restrained 
■ ashion in which this book has been written renders it 
*11 the more enjoyable. 

A minor volume from the same publishers is the 
'Peep at Panama.** M iss Browne has proved herself 
^iinently successful in her description of this most 
Topical of spots. She has, perhaps, devoted an amount 
or space to the history of the Isthmus which is un¬ 
usually large compared to the extent of the whole 
wv rk. Nevertheless, so richly hung about is this place 


with past tragedies, adventurous glamour, and the 
wildest happenings, that a policy of this kind is not 
only to be excused but commended. The author, 
moreover, possesses the happy knack of picturesque 
historical condensation—just what is needed for a work 
of this nature, which does, indeed, show Panama at a 
glimpse. The illustrations which accompany the text 
are suitable and varied. 

John J. Mehegan—master-mariner, as he explains on 
the title-page—writes as a sailor should. Personally 
acquainted as he is with the Republic of Chile, he has 
pounced upon one of the most involved fragments of 
its history, and has treated it with straightforward 
logic; as a result, we have a clear and concise account 
of the complicated circumstances which prevailed 
during the War of Independence and after the libera¬ 
tion of Chile from the rule of Spain. Some phrases 
in the author’s preface will suffice to put him on good 
terms with his public. Thus, with reference to 
O'Higgins, he explains that— 

I, who am a seaman, have been fascinated from my 
youth with the subject of this sketch, and hope the 
present little effort w*ill interest others and help to 
while aw'ay a few hours pleasantly. I make no pre¬ 
tence to literary style or effect, but I have taken pains 
to consult with most of the available authorities relat¬ 
ing to the subject and to straighten out the conflicting 
discrepancies of data, facts, etc., met with in my 
research. 

It is true that the hypercritical might, in this work, 
scent out some minor deficiencies in style—a few super¬ 
fluities such as “old veteran ’* and the like—but these 
need not worry the author any more than they will his 
readers, for he has produced a really valuable work, 
and his concise sketches of the great Bernardo 
O’Higgins of Chile will fill in one of the numerous 
gaps in the English renderings of South American 
history. As will be evident from the nature of his 
preface, Mr. Mehegan treats his subject with sym¬ 
pathetic thoroughness, and shows every phase of the 
struggle with the Spaniards, and of the youthful 
national interests of Chile, in w’hich the great Dictator, 
son of the almost equally great Viceroy, played so 
important a pan. 

Mr. Forrest is already favourably knowm for his 
illustrations of South America. He has now added 
some text of his own to accompany a number of these. 
This makes pleasant reading, and we find, to our 
amazement, that Mr. Forrest’s pen equals his brush. 
At the same time we might plead for a greater accuracy 
in the rendering of local and Spanish nomenclature. 
We have no quarrel with this pleasant and amusing 
book, somewhat lacking though it is in authority. We 
have, however, a serious complaint to make concerning 
its cover. But this is the work of the publisher, and 
not of the artist and author. According to the 
gratuitous review on the cover, Mr. A. S. Forrest has 
lived in the ancient cities of Peru and Ecuador, and 
“ plunged into the untrampled South American forest.** 
So far as the former statement is concerned, well and 
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good; but of the latter what can we say ? The nearest 
attempt to plunging into a South American forest is 
to take a machete , a heavy weapon, half-knife, half- 
sword, and hack strenuously at the undergrowth! In 
an hour, perhaps five yards* progress will have been 
effected, perhaps less! The phrase, therefore, will 
ring quaintly in South American ears. One does not 
“plunge** into South American forests! 

The Fig-tree of Ruins 

Siam . By PlERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. BAINES. 

Illustrated. (T. Werner Laurie, ys. 6d. net.) 

Titles are often traps; but, since the youthful 
entomologist tried to get his money back for the “ Hints 
to Young Mothers** that he had too trustfully pur¬ 
chased, few books have borne a more grossly deceptive 
description than “‘Siam,* by Pierre Loti.” The book 
is all, or nearly all, about Angkor—and Pierre Loti. 
And Angkor is not even in Siam, though we are re¬ 
minded in a footnote that it has only recently ceased 
to belong to that country, a considerable time, in fact, 
after the date of the expedition so vividly chronicled 
in these pages. 

Here, however, our grievance ceases. If the “ Siam ** 
is barely true and certainly misleading, the next line 
on the title-page—“by Pierre Loti **—is perfectly true 
and eminently satisfactory. With this hallmark we 
may be sure of the metal, whatever name may be used 
in the catalogue to describe the shape into which it 
has been wrought. Captain Viaud has given us some 
of the best Loti, and we should not greatly care if he 
had chosen to christen it “Hints on Cookery.** 

" La Tristesse de Loti,” a theme we have seen 
handled more than once in the literary French Press, is 
abundantly exemplified in “Siam.” Angkor is a 
symbol, and symbols are generally depressing things. 
A picture in an old Colonial review first fired the 
boyish imagination of the future author, and with some¬ 
what morbid prescience he framed the phrase that recurs 
as a kind of leit-motif through this volume: “ In the 
depths of the forests of Siam I have seen the star of 
evening rise over the ruins of Angkor.** He came, he 
saw, he marvelled. He marvelled and he shuddered, 
for, if he had “ seen the star of evening over the ruins 
of Angkor,** its beams had also illumined for him 
other ruins—the ruins of his own youth: “ When the 
picture was reafhed, the book was done.** And so 
the book ends on one deep chord of sadness; we should 
almost have said of hopeless sadness but for the “ pro¬ 
mise of serenity *’ of the last four pages. The 
“unanimous consent of mankind’* proves not merely 
a God, but a God of pity—the “ Supreme Pity.” This 
is a great deal for a French pessimist to grant. A 
Frenchman does nothing by halves, and a French pessi¬ 
mist—a Vigny or a Flaubert, for instance—generally 
has the gift of making us feel the numbing touch of 
death in our very marrows. Pierre Loti has himself 
given us elsewhere the formula—“ l*6ternelle menace 


de mourir.” But, in view of the concluding pages of 
“Siam,” perhaps we should cease to regard him as a 
typical representative of French pessimism. 

A ruin is in itself a melancholy subject, and some 
of the merely objective features recorded in this book 
add a peculiar melancholy to Angkor. The great 
temple, made for Brahma, whose image is everywhere 
and crowns its very towers, has become a shrine of 
Buddha. Around it “ was the site once of a city great 
and gay,” and now the only inhabitants of the country 
for leagues around are the monks, the servants of the 
temples, whose incessant chanting gives a tongue to the 
universal melancholy. The animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms have encroached everywhere. “ There is a 
passion for destruction even amongst the plants. The 
Prince of death, called by the Brahmans Shiva, he who 
for each kind of animal has created the particular 
enemy which destroys it, for every creature its devour¬ 
ing worm, seems to have foreseen in the very night of 
the beginning of the world that men would try to 
perpetuate themselves a little by building things that 
might endure. And so, to annihilate their work, he 
conceived, amongst a thousand other agents of destruc¬ 
tion, the species of plant known as the parietary, and, 
chief of all, the 'fig-tree of ruins,* which nothing is 
able to withstand.** And near at hand and watching 
is “ the forest, always the forest, and always its 
shadow, its sovereign oppression.** And then the 
animals. To penetrate at nightfall with Pierre Loti 
within the shadows of the shrine is to experience new 
terrors. It is not the trite and obvious perils of the 
reptile world that we have to affront, though those, too, 
are not absent, but the seething myriads of “little 
velvet pockets which hang suspended by their claws, 
and want but the slightest noise to unfold and beconie 
a whirlwind of wings.** The author has certainly in¬ 
stilled into us his own horror of the bats. He cannot 
dismiss them for a moment from his thoughts; for 
every sentence of general reflection there is one to ex¬ 
press the particular apprehension excited by these 
ghostly guards. 

Reasons for melancholy never fail Pierre Loti. 
Decorative motives in the strange, unclassed architec¬ 
ture of Angkor remind him of the European Renascence 
and suggest meditations on mortality. The French 
soldiers he sees in these regions will “ lay their bones 
in the red earth of the neighbouring cemeteries,” or 
return home “ with blood for long impoverished,** after 
“ squandering here a year or two of the most precious 
of life.” And all to no purpose; for in his dedication 
the author tells M. Paul Doumer, greatest of French 
colonial administrators, “ I do not believe in the future 
of our distant colonial conquests.” For Pierre Loti 
“ East is East and West is West ” in a very special 
sense. Even the beautiful forms of the divine Apsaras 
on the walls of the temple are so many reasons for sad¬ 
ness. And so the “ disenchant^ ** goes to “shut him¬ 
self up once more within the stifling iron walls of that 
warship . . . which sleeps now alongside the unhealthy 
quay, where the verdure of the trees is too vividly 
green, and the soil of mournful redness.** 
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This book is very “kind and sad, and full of 
familiar Advertisements and Opinions/* as Sir Tobie 
Mathew wrote of one of his own compositions. The 
quotations we have given will, we think, attest the 
sympathetic excellence of the translation. The illustra¬ 
tions vary in quality, but many of them are good, and 
the subjects have often the recommendation of perfect 
oovelty. 


popular appeal is shown in such particulars as the 
reverential treatment of the legend of Dick Whittington 
and his cat (“ Flos Mercatorum '*), and in this faithful 
reproduction of a well-known and hackneyed picture, in 
the episode entitled " Raleigh ” :— 

There would he sit 
Listening, a radiant boy, child of the sea, 

Listening to some old seaman's glowing tales, 

His grey eyes rich with pictures. . . . 


( 
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Mr. Noyes and an Unknown 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By ALFRED NOYES. 

(Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.) 

The Inviolable Shade . (Boyle, Son, and Watchurst.) 


THERE are two characteristics that stand out from Mr. 
Noyes* poetry. It is ambitious, and it is popular. No 
poet of our day takes himself more seriously, and none, 
perhaps, fiddles his notes to so high a scale. Still a 
young man, he has written an epic and presented the 
world with a “Collected Edition.** It is more than 
likely that one day he will write tragedies—a new 
'Lear** or “Othello,** maybe, for one feels that he 
has no use for any standard short of the very loftiest 
by which to measure his aspirations. But at the same 
time be has the measure of his public, and his public 
rewards him by buying his poetry. Probably no living 
poet, unless it is, just now, Mr. Masefield, enjoys such 
royalties as Mr. Noyes: indeed, he has not blushed to 
tell us that he is that phenomenon, a poet who lives 
by his poetry. Far be it from us to charge either 
quality upon him as a crime. It is no felony to aspire, 
though it is apt to be so regarded if the aspiration 
fails of the mark; as for the other matter, we might 
almost say that poetry more frequently suffers from 
criminality of an opposite character. We simply record 
the psychological impressions that these things produce 
—that Mr. Noyes is seldom unconscious of himself and 
seldom unconscious of his audience. 


This latest fruit of his muse bears out both observa¬ 
tions. The plan of the work is ambitious enough. 
We are introduced to that godlike company of poets 
who made the name of the “ Mermaid ** famous. We 
hsten to their talk and their convivial songs, and are 
®ade privy to some of the incidents, real or supposi¬ 
titious, that touched their fellowship. Apart from Mr. 
Noyes, Swinburne, among modern poets, might have 
attempted it. Mr. Watts-Dunton has given us a taste 
of what he might do with it. Indeed, we may be 
forgiven if we are led to regard Mr. Watts-Dunton*s 
^Cfanstmas at the Mermaid** as the source of Mr. 
Noyes’ inspiration, though no hint or acknowledgment 
of tlie kind prefaces this book. And there is at least 
^ *P*ificant difference: Mr. Watts-Dunton will not 
person* to counterfeit Shakespeare’s immortal song, but 
m a * c c * him an absentee from the circle, and we accept it 
as an act of homage; Mr. Noyes, however, is troubled 
Tlc such scruples, and Shakespeare must hold him 
creditor for a page and a half of blank verse. The 
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The book consists of nine chapters, or episodes, the 
blank verse narration being interspersed with lyrical 
and ballad numbers. The subjects are well assorted, 
and the whole is carefully—even elaborately—planned. 
The opening pages skilfully mark the transition from 
modem London to the cobble-paved Jacobean city of 
the “ Mermaid,** while the end of the sequence of 
episodes is deliberately linked up with the beginning 
by means of a recurring refrain and of a repeated 
description, in detailed reproduction of phrase, of the 
figure of Raleigh, which is thus the first and almost 
the last image projected on the mind. 

It is difficult justly to estimate the several sections. 
For instance, the narrative part of “ The Burial of a 
Queen,** which has for its theme the last obsequies of 
Mary Queen of Scots, is in Mr. Noyes* best style, and, 
as a story, is powerfully told. At least one of the 
ballad numbers in it, too, is satisfactory, but another 
is merely an historic catalogue of the funeral pro¬ 
cession, and could well be spared. Again, “ The Com¬ 
panion of a Mile ” is a charming story, told with that 
swing and vivacity which Mr. Noyes knows how to 
manage, but he mars it in a curious and critical way, 
by arbitrarily dividing the very climax of an essentially 
lyrical and personal poem between the Fool, whose 
proper business it is, and a certain unnecessary Sir John. 
It is incongruous and irritating, a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock with sanctities. It is debatable whether 
“ Black Bill’s Honeymoon ** is not too farcical and 
fantastic for its place in the series. At all events, we 
found it rather wearying to follow the absurd tale 
through three lengthy cantos of Mr. Noyes' elaborate 
word-weavings. To be candid, he lays himself open 
to the accusation of mere wordiness and word-jingling 
as his besetting sin. We know he is an accomplished 
master of musical rhythm, but we get too much of it 
here. For all his apparent freedom, Mr. Noyes is 
really very conventional, and we tire of his incessant 
ding-dong, with the eternal echo of a pointless refrain. 
Even the convivial “Chorus, gentlemen!** will evoke 
the yawn of boredom if carried to an excess. And it 
is another sign of his self-insistence that he will serve 
his pet phrases up a second and even a third time. For 
his “ figure like foot-feathered Mercury ” on pp. 5 
and 192, by which he describes Raleigh, he has some¬ 
thing of an excuse, as already noted. But his insist¬ 
ence on “ Reading tawny " and “topless towers " and 
“Ocean-sea" has no such plea of design, while a 
characterisation of Buckingham as “ that male Salome" 
positively offends by repetition in the concluding 
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episode, occurring three times, and on the lips of two 
entirely independent speakers. 

Nevertheless, there are many pages of high merit in 
this book—the greater part of “ The Sign of the Golden 
Shoe/* which tells the story of Marlowe's end—though, 
by the way, it was scarcely worth the trouble to revive 
so unlovely a word as “punk"; the description of 
Chapman on page 66; the lyric “ Kimmeridge in 
Dorset " on page 179; and the noble treatment of the 
concluding tale, in spite of certain blemishes. This 
apologia for the poet's heart, which is part of Shake¬ 
speare's tribute to Robert Greene, is also likely to 
attract attention: — 

He had the poet's heart, and God help all 
Who have that heart and somehow lose their way 
For lack of helm, souls that are blown abroad 
By the great winds of passion, without power 
To sway them, chartless captains. Multitudes ply 
Trimly enough from bank to bank of Thames 
Like shallow wherries, while tall galleons, 

Out of their very beauty driven to dare 

The uncompassed sea, founder in starless nights, 

And all that we can say is—“They died drunk." 

But beside this should be set Nash's speech on Mar¬ 
lowe's tragedy on page 84. “ Tales of the Mermaid 

Tavern" is at least an interesting and even a noteworthy 
contribution. It has too many faults to rank as a 
really great achievement, while it reveals sufficient 
qualities to make us regret the shortcoming. It is 
fairly certain of a popular sale. 

The obscure anonymous booklet that bears the title 
of “ The Inviolable Shade" illustrates qualities of a 
very different kind. It is unambitious, it betrays 
little self-consciousness, and it is scarcely likely to be 
widely popular. But it is a little sheaf of true poetry 
—“ simple, sensuous, passionate." Of the sixteen 
poems there is none we would wish not to have read; 
not a few of them are of a striking sufficiency. They 
are chiefly love-poems, and their substance is not novel, 
but the expression is sincere, direct, and artistic. The 
two opening lyrics, the sonnet on page 13, and the 
poem commencing “ Here on the grass, under the poplar 
tree," are all very charming work. We give a couple 
of verses of No. XI as a sample: — 

My soul's a storm-driven bird : 

Her soul's a tree 

That stands alone on the empty plain— 

Oh ! might there be 

Out of the wind, out of the rain, 

Rest in her boughs for me ! 

My soul is sick with dust and heat: 

Her soul’s a sea, 

Deep, strong, and clean, to bathe wherein 
Surely would be 

To find new courage—or to win 
Sleep and an end for me. 

We should like to think that, among those who 
appreciate such lyric felicity, there are many who will 
not neglect this little book. 


ExperienUa Docet 

Library Cataloguing . By J. HENRY QUINN. (Trus- 
love and Hanson. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Quinn is known as an expert, by his “ Manual of 
Library Cataloguing," published some years ago: as 
the librarian of Chelsea he has ample opportunity for 
the practical study of his subject, which is one of 
greater difficulty and utility than many people imagine. 
There are not only a right and a wrong way of cata¬ 
loguing, for various methods are possible; questions of 
expense, of the size of the library, of taste and dis¬ 
cretion, come under consideration before the final result 

is attained. But to all who have to deal with libraries, 

% 

whether as librarians in charge or as readers, it is 
essential that there should be at each institution an 
effective catalogue; much time may be wasted, many 
possible readers repelled, by an inefficient one. Among 
the duties of a librarian, cataloguing is one of the 
principal, equally important with the classification and 
arrangement of the books; and nothing gives him a 
better grasp of the contents of his shelves, or makes 
him a more useful public official. Dr. Johnson said: 
“ When we inquire into any subject, the first thing we 
have to do is to know what books have treated of it. 
This leads us to look at catalogues and the backs of 
books in libraries." This book affords further testi¬ 
mony to Mr. Quinn's knowledge of the art of cata¬ 
loguing; what he does not know of it is not worth 
knowing. 

If anyone thinks it easy to prepare a catalogue, let 
him try on some small private library of miscellaneous 
works. He will soon find that M the peculiarities of 
titles are, like the idiosyncrasies of authors, innumer¬ 
able. Books are in all languages, and treat of subjects 
as multitudinous as the topics of human thought." 
Certain descriptive particulars must be given, so 
systematically, clearly, and simply, as to afford all 
reasonable information, both to bookish people and to 
persons of average intelligence. Firstly, the best 
method of conveying this information has to be selected, 
and, next, it must be applied with exactness. Mr. 
Quinn's historical chapter reminds us that rules govern¬ 
ing the proper compilation of catalogues have been 
codified, both in America and England, one edition 
containing 369 rules. The American and British Library 
Associations have combined in an Anglo-American 
code, and the London library catalogue is a model, 
remarkable for condensation and accuracy. To these 
codes of rules, Mr. Quinn's work is meant to serve as 
a practical introduction, with some suggested modifi¬ 
cations found convenient by experience. He first 
explains, by definitions, th» different methods of 
catalogues, whether based upon authors, titles, subjects, 
forms or class-lists, the dictionary and the classified 
catalogue. The dictionary catalogue will answer, with 
the least trouble and loss of time to the user, most of 
the questions that a catalogue can be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to answer: it consists of an arrangement of 
author, subject, and (to a limited extent) title-entries 
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io a single alphabetical sequence, and is by far the most 
popular form, though not the most logical. The 
dictionary and the classified are the two most common 
forms. Mr. Quinn gives a series of twenty-two simple 
hints or rules for treating subjects in a dictionary cata¬ 
logue. The greater portion of his book is concerned 
with the solution of questions in which the cataloguer 
soon finds himself involved; it will be indispensable in 
practice, but the points are too minute to be examined 
here. The suggestions regarding printing and abbre¬ 
viations complete the work, which should be in the 
hands of every librarian and cataloguer, and every 
owner of a private library. Though the subject is 
serious and technical, its artistic treatment appeals to 
all who care for books and their proper and public 
use. 

A Missionary on Jaganath 

The Holy Land of the Hindus , with Seven Letters on 
Religious Problems . By the Rev. ROBERT Lee 
Laceby. Illustrated. (Robert Scott. 3s. 6 d. 
net.) 

The province of Orissa is chiefly remembered in Eng¬ 
land as the scene of the terrible famine of 1866, when, 
through incorrect diagnosis of the circumstances and 
gross mismanagement, a large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation died of sheer starvation. But it has a more 
permanent interest as being “the Palestine of India,” 
in which Hinduism has one of its chief strongholds. 
The people are bigoted to a degree, more clannish, 
self-contained, and dull-witted than in other parts of 
India, so that it is not surprising that the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in taking over Orissa from their 
predecessors as the theatre of their missionary labours, 
have had to realise the extraordinary difficulties of the 
situation in which Mr. Lacey has worked for twenty- 
one years. The Hindu temples, magnificent and 
extensive, have been well described in Fergusson’s 
"Indian and Eastern Architecture,” but this book, 
besides giving some details which appear to be new, 
has more to do with Hinduism as a whole, and with 
the aspect it presents to the missionary. 

Any religious study of Orissa can hardly avoid con¬ 
centrating on the temple of Jaganath (Lord of the 
World) at Puri, on the sea-coast, one of the most cele¬ 
brated temples of the world. The town was the refuge 
of an exiled creed. The doctrines of Buddha (circa 
500 B.c.) obtained shelter here. Jaganath is said by 
Mr. Lacey to have made his first historical appearance 
in the year A.D. 318, and to be accepted nowadays as 
tbemntit incarnation of Vishnu, one of the great Hindu 
Trinity. The legend of the original fashioning of the 
» too long to quote here. “ To-day the image of 
Jrganath is a block of wood standing about six feet 
In its core is said to be concealed a holy some- 
the mystery of which is carefully guarded. 
When, after the lapse of a pretty regular period of 
years (tsually about twelve), the old block is changed 


for a new, this something is secretly transferred to the 
new, but the person who transfers it is said not long 
to survive it. The face is a grotesque caricature, and, 
as the image has neither shoulders nor neck, the arms 
issue from the head. By his side are his brother, 
Balbhadra, and his sister, Subhadra, equally ugly.” The 
pictures of the Lord of the World and his brother and 
sister, given in the book, will be quite sufficient to show 
the reader the objects of Hindu worship. The builder 
of the temple in which the wooden idols are located 
was an historical character; it was completed in A.D. 
1198. So scrupulously is it guarded that a late Viceroy 
was refused admission to see it a few years ago. 
Every year, in the summer, the idols are placed in the 
car, which is drawn by the populace to the god’s 
garden-house, and, after a stay of nine days there, 
drawn back again. In former times it was alleged that 
devotees threw themselves prostrate before the car, in 
order to be run over and killed. Whether this ever 
was the fact may be doubted. The movement of a 
huge car, once started on its course, cannot easily be 
arrested; the crowds used to be unmanageable. The 
police arrangements are now so complete that no deaths 
should occur at the car ceremonies except by accident. 
More deaths are attributed to the immense concourse 
of pilgrims, though the advance of railway communi¬ 
cations has lessened the dangers of starvation and 
exhaustion on long land journeys. Still, cholera takes 
its annual toll with more or less severity. 

Writing as a missionary, Mr. Lacey gives himself a 
free hand in his criticisms of the Puri drama in respect 
of the puerility and shamelessness of the idolatry, the 
indecencies of the priests and the whole carnival, the 
dissipation and debauch of the god Jaganath, the un¬ 
clean signification of the car festival. " Nowhere is 
the hostility of Hinduism better organised and more 
bitter than in strongholds like Puri.” He quotes an 
old native’s saying that Hinduism was a sham and 
hypocrisy. “ Good Hindus exalt faith to the skies, 
but trample truth under foot.” “ Hindus are much 
given to idealising, Hinduism not much to realising.” 
He brings out the antagonisms, clearly irreconcilable, 
between Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity; he 
observes, “ Whereas Hinduism is largely God without 
Religion, Buddhism is largely Religion without God.” 

Mr. Lacey quotes the delusion which sometimes obtains 
that the Gospel has only to be preached in heathen 
countries to be received with open arms. “ It wins its 
way only because truth is always more than error and 
more strong than guile.” It is evident that in his 
open-air preaching and relations with the people a 
missionary is liable to incur some personal risks of 
violence. His profession is one of active aggression 
against a dominant creed. Thousands of copies of 
the Scriptures and tracts are sold by itinerant preachers. 
The hostility of the population is said to be diminish¬ 
ing: “their thought,” it is said, "is being slowly 
Christianised.” The real difficulty comes with the test 
of baptism. “ If a Hindu says among his own people 
that he believes in Christ and abstains from idolatry, 
they do not much mind. But if he is baptised, they 
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understand that he really means what he says; they 
consider that he has confessed Christ, and has really 
left Hinduism and become a Christian.” This book 
is somewhat discouraging as to the difficulties experi¬ 
enced and the obstacles in the way of missionary zeal, 
not only at Puri, but also in so distant a place as 
Rangoon. The missionary, on the other hand, is hope¬ 
ful of the coming time when a nation shall be born in 
a day. He is, in his faith, buoyed up and nerved in 
this sanguine view, whatever delay there may be. 
Meanwhile the Government wisely adheres to its prin¬ 
ciple of religious neutrality, and keeps the course clear 
for all in the race for religious domination. 


The Jewish Question 

The Jews and Modern Capitalism . By WERNER SOM- 
BART. Translated, with Notes, by M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A., Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

The Jews of To-Day. By Dr. ARTHUR RUPPIN. 
Translated from the German by MARGERY BENT- 
WICH. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, 
Litt.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.) 

ENGLISH translations of two German books dealing 
with different aspects of the perennial Jewish question 
have recently been published. In the one, Professor 
Sombart, one of the leading economists of Germany, 
sets out to prove the intimate connection between 
Judaism, or rather Jewry, and commerce and 
capitalism. In the other, Dr. Arthur Ruppin, one of 
the leaders of the new Jewish life in Palestine, discusses 
the future of the Jewish race, and incidentally of 
Judaism, and foresees that the only hope lies in the 
reconstitution of a Jewish State. Professor Sombart's 
book made a considerable stir in Germany at the time 
of its publication. By some it was expected to be a 
refutation of many of the theories of the brilliant but 
ill-digested 44 Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts” (“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century”), 
by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, which has be¬ 
come the text-book of modern German anti- 
Semitism. In the event it has been considered by 
some almost as harmful as Chamberlain’s work, for the 
conclusions at. which the author arrives are resented 
almost as deeply as those of the Anglo-German writer. 
Fortunately, however, Professor Sombart's work is 
easily riddled by criticism, and it is unlikely to have 
any permanent influence for harm. The wide reading, 
the ingenious theories, and the bold conclusions, how¬ 
ever, all combine to attract the reader, who, whether or 
not he agree with the writer's conclusions, cannot deny 
the pleasure he derives from a perusal of the work and 
the new lines of thought which it opens up for him. 

The object of the book is, in the author's words, 11 to 
show the importance of the Jews in modern economic 
life in all its aspects, and the connection between 
capitalism and 4 Jewishness.' In other words, I have 
endeavoured to point out why it was that the Jews have 
been able to play, and still continue to play, so signifi¬ 
cant a part in economic life—endeavoured to show that 


their great achievements were due partly to objective 
circumstances and partly to their inherent character¬ 
istics.” Professor Sombart's theory is that throughout 
the centuries all commercial activity has owed its in¬ 
spiration to Jewish influences, that, in fact, Judaism 
and Capitalism are identical. The author is not the 
first to attribute the decline of Spain and Portugal to 
the expulsion of the Jews from those kingdoms, 
although he is more original in suggesting that the rise 
I of Holland, of the German cities, and of this country 
| was due to the immigration of Jews. It is 
certain that the prosperity of this country can¬ 
not properly be attributed to its Jews, although it 
is none the less a fact that the Jewish merchants who 
settled here in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
contributed materially to the welfare of their new home. 
Professor Sombart, however, avoids all criticism on 
this part of his argument by saying that the English 
Puritans were in fact Jews. To his mind, 44 Puritanism 
is Judaism.” 

To a more sensitive writer, also, the statement that 
the prosperity of the United States was due to the 
Jews would not be possible. It is notorious that one 
seldom comes across a Jewish name among the lengthy 
lists of American millionaires and multi-millionaires, 
and that in few of the lines of commercial activity 
across the Atlantic do Jews take the leading part. 
Nevertheless, Professor Sombart contends that 44 the 
United States (perhaps more than any other land) are 
filled to the brim with the Jewish spirit.” And he 
quotes ex-President Roosevelt in support: 44 The Jews 
participated in the upbuilding of this country.” This 
may be and is true, but it does not mean that which 
Professor Sombart claims for it. It means that the 
Jews of America, in accordance with their numbers, 

# participated in the upbuilding of the State, not that 
they took the lead in developing its commerce and in 
organising its capitalism. The Jewish race certainly 
possesses considerable intellect and acumen, but its 
powers fall far short of so gigantic a task. 

The volume has been capably translated by Dr. M. 
Epstein, who has practically limited himself to the 
task of translator. There are only two criticisms that 
can be raised against the form of the English edition. 
The one which is almost a trivial one is that the title- 
page suggests that the notes are contributed by the 
translator, whereas they are the work of the author and 
appear in the original edition. The second criticism 
is of far more consequence. The work contains no 
index, although a full list of contents is furnished. 
This, however, fails altogether to fill the vacant place, 
a failure which in a work of this description cannot be 
excused. 

Dr. Ruppin, in 44 The Jews of To-Day,” discusses 
the future of Jewry in the light of the modem pheno¬ 
mena of which he has collected a record. The present 
phase of the Jewish question is of but recent growth. 
It dates from the grant of Jewish emancipation which 
was made in some countries as recently as a generation 
ago, which in the earliest cases is barely a century old, 
and in some countries, Russia and Roumania, has not 
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yet arrived. Dr. Ruppin publishes a great mass of 
statistics which go to prove that, although emancipa¬ 
tion has tended to confer great benefits upon Jews as 
individuals, to the interests of Jews as a race and 
Judaism as a religion it has been for the most part 
fraught with harm. The lesson of emancipation and 
assimilation in England, France, Germany, and all 
other Western lands shows that, so long as other factors 
do not intervene, wherever emancipation and assimila¬ 
tion set in, Judaism and Jewry begin to depart. A 
century ago the Jews of England were still, with the 
exception of a few individuals, a class apart. Full 
emancipation did not come to them until half a century 
later, and it was not until 1870 that Jews could proceed 
to a degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Nevertheless, it 
may be said that of the Jews of England of a century 
ago but very few descendants are to be found in Jewry 
to-day. If during the nineteenth century there had 
been no immigration into England from lands in which 
the Jewish lot was more unpleasant, one may say that 
both Jews and Judaism would be extinct in England 
to-day. The policy of those who look forward to this 
consummation should therefore be to allow to Jews and 
Judaism the widest toleration. They may be certain 
then that both will disappear. The policy pursued by 
the Pan-Slavists—in religion as well as race—in Russia 
to-day, and by the Holy Inquisition in Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is and was doomed 
to failure. The more the Jew is persecuted, the more 
determinedly he persists. 

In Dr. Ruppin’s view, however, the disappearance of 
the Jews and of Judaism would be a loss and not a 
gain. He sees that in the Diaspora the only alterna¬ 
tives are assimilation, which means this disappearance, 
and the mediaeval conditions of torture from which half 
of Jewry is suffering in the dominions of the Tsar to¬ 
day. No being of flesh and blood can desire those 
latter conditions to continue, and the lesson of history, 
moreover, tells that the day must ultimately come when 
the conditions in Russia will approximate to those in 
the Western lands. When that time arrives, assimilation 
will attack Jewry in Russia to the same extent as it has 
done elsewhere, and there will no longer be any pro¬ 
tection between Judaism and the illimitable ocean of 
Christianity. The object of Dr. Ruppin’s book is to 
point to a means of escape from this fate. To him, as 
to the majority of those Jews who are concerned with 
the future of their people, the only hope lies in the 
creation of a Jewish centre where the Jews can once 
again become a free nation and live a free life, 
cultivating their own specific Jewish culture, secure 
from the danger of being absorbed by the culture of 
any alien race. To Dr. Ruppin, the only land in 
which there is any hope of building up a free Jewish - 
nation is that which he has himself made his home— 
Palestine—and in this he will find himself in agreement 
with the vast majority of those—Jews and Non-Jews— 
who are aiming at the same goal. The existence of a 
Jewish State in Palestine or elsewhere would not attract 
all the Jews of the Diaspora. So far as, for instance, 
this country is concerned, it would be likely to make 


but a very slight difference in the numbers of the Jewish 
population. There would still be a Jewish element in 
the population of England, just as there has been 
hitherto. The orientation of the Jews of England 
would, however, be changed. Their eyes would no 
longer be turned consciously or unconsciously towards 
the dominant faith, and their ultimate fate would not 
necessarily be the Church of England. Their religious 
inspiration and strength would be drawn from Jerusa¬ 
lem, just as that of the Roman Catholics is drawn from 
Rome, and the position of the Jews in this country 
would approximate more to that faith than as at present 
to one of the minor Protestant sects. 


Shorter Reviews 

Premchund Roychund: His Early Life and Career . 
By D. E. WACHA. With portrait. (The Times 
Press, Bombay.) 

HE subject of this little biography was a 
very remarkable man in his day. He 
died seven years ago in Bombay, after a 

chequered life of success and failure. In the 
share mania which (like the South Sea Bubble in 
England) seized Bombay from 1863 to 1865 he was the 
leading operator, the Napoleon of Finance, the Supreme 
Pontiff of Share Speculation; and, when the aftermath 
came, was denounced as the Satan of all the financial 
mischief. This book is meant to be a record for his 
family to preserve. There are still people alive who 
remember the effects of the American Civil War of 
1861-5 on Bombay. The demand for Indian cotton, 
and its supply, threw many millions sterling into Bom¬ 
bay, which could not be absorbed in legitimate trade. 
The wildest schemes of commercial speculation, bank¬ 
ing, land reclamations, etc., were started. Premchund 
was the leading broker. He captured the principal 
Banks, and on his recommendation millions were ad¬ 
vanced by the Banks as personal loans on no other 
security than the promissory notes of the parties borrow¬ 
ing. Such appalling rashness could have but one ter¬ 
mination. When Richmond fell in March, 1865, the 
bubble burst. Liquidation commenced on July 1, 1865, 
the "black day” in Bombay. Premchund became bank¬ 
rupt in September, 1866, having obtained from a Bank 
a million and a third in advances for himself and friends. 
He paid \]4 per cent, dividend. His unsecured liabili¬ 
ties amounted to nearly two millions. Fortunately, he 
had devoted sixty lakhs (then £600,000) to philanthropy, 
including apparently religious endowments for £400,000, 
which could not be touched. Scholars of this day are 
benefited by his generosity to education. He lived forty 
years after his failure, having re-established a sufficient 
business. It is claimed that there was nothing against 
hiG, commercial integrity, that he succeeded by superior 
shrewdness, but was unable to control the speculative 
forces he had excited. His spiritual character and 
personal charms may be conceded. But his example 
is a warning against such speculation, should similar 
circumstances recur, which can hardly be anticipated. 
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In Vino Veritas: A Book about l Vine. Edited by 

Andre L. Simon. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 

For the purpose of our remarks we may take the title 
of this book to mean, “The Truth about Wine.” It 
is the first of a series of books published as compre¬ 
hensive works upon wines and spirits by the Committee 
of the Wine Trade Clubs, and the present volume is 
the substance of six lectures delivered to the club at 
Vintners' Hall in 1911-12. 

The growth of the wine trade of England, its 
sources, and the art of wine-making are fully treated, 
the final chapter being on “Alcohol and the Human 
Body.” Although the book is written for a wine trade 
organisation, the subject is treated fairly and without 
undue bias. There is no doubt that stimulants are very 
useful in moderation. Their abuse is the source of all 
the mischief. A rabid teetotaller is as unreasonable a 
being as a man who cannot control his indulgence to 
excess in alcoholic productions. One thing is quite 
certain: those who still like wine, whether red, 
white, or sparkling, should take care to buy it from a 
reliable source, and pay a decent price for it, as the 
saying “ Cheap and harmful ” is appropriate to wine 
above all other things. 


The Child , and How to Train It. By ANNIE ISABELLA 

OPPENHEIM, F.B.P.S. With Portrait. (F. L. 

Ballin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

MISS OPPENHEIM has become an authority on the up¬ 
bringing of children, and in this connection is continuing 
thr good work begun by the late Mrs. Ada S. Ballin in 
the “ Mothers’ Guide” series. The contents of the 
present volume originally appeared as a series of 
articles in Baby: The Mothers 9 Magazine , and at the 
time met with the unqualified approval of those 
interested in the subject. It is not given to everyone to 
understand children or how to deal with them, there¬ 
fore this small volume which covers the ground in every 
direction, should prove most useful to all who have 
charge of the little ones, and especially to young 
• parents. “ The child is father of the man,” so that too 
much care cannot be bestowed on his training through 
infancy and adolescence. Miss Oppenheim's work is a 
practical guide through the former period. 


Les Auxiliaires: Ricits sur les Animaux utiles a l*Agri¬ 
culture. By J. H. Fabre. Illustrated. (Ch. 
Delagrave, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Les Auxiliaires” forms a companion volume to the 
same author's “Les Ravageurs,” noticed in The 
Academy a few months ago, and is written on the same 
lines, but in the present volume Louis, a youthful friend, 
joins in the colloquies of Uncle Paul and his two 
nephews. The auxiliaries are the creatures that prey 
upon the ravagers, insects harmful to agriculture, and 
comprise various birds, mammals, reptiles, saurians and 


amphibians. With the exception of certain wild birds 
which are now, in this country at any rate, to some 
extent protected, they all render untold services to man 
by the incessant war they wage on larvae, insects, and 
other pests, though receiving little or no consideration 
from him. 

Engaged in this great work of preservation are the 
swifts and the swallows as they flit hither and thither 
through the air, the bats which flutter around our 
dwellings, the hooting owls which call to one another 
from the bams and the hollow willows in the meadows, 
the warblers trilling in the thickets, the frogs croaking 
in the ponds, marshes and ditches. And many another 
besides, of whom most of us know but little, are 
engaged in the same good cause—the toad, the snake, 
the lizard, the newt, the hedgehog, the mole, and 
others. Were it not for these auxiliaries, who keep 
the pests in check, the latter would soon multiply to 
such an extent that the whole of the crops on which 
our lives depend would be devoured before our eyes. 
M. Fabre’s work deals exhaustively with his subject, 
and contains some well-executed page plates drawn to 
scale, with other illustrations in the text. 


A Guide to the Best Fiction in English. By ERNEST 
A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. (George Routledge and 
Sons. 2is. net.) 

TEN years ago Mr. Baker produced “A Descriptive 
Guide to the Best Fiction, British and American/’ and 
in the present volume he has added very much to the 
former work, which has been not only very much 
enlarged, but almost entirely re-written, and brought 
up to date. The eight hundred and odd pages of 
which it consists speak eloquently of the vast amount 
of research which its compilation must have entailed. 
But in addition to this exhaustive list of works of 
fiction in English, almost every book mentioned is 
accorded a short descriptive note; and English trans¬ 
lations of foreign authors also find a place in Mr. 
Baker’s pages. This has no doubt been an arduous 
work to compile, and only a very painstaking author 
could have produced it, and although it is occasionally 
not quite accurate, it will nevertheless prove a great 
boon to all interested in the fiction written in our mother 
tongue. 


Cole's Intellect Sharpener and Family Amuser , con - 
tabling 2,000 Choice Riddles and 500 Amusing 
Puzzles and Games. (E. W. Cole, Melbourne; 
and Stanley Paul and Co., London. 2s. net.) 

Although not exactly the time of year when we expect 
"to turn to a “Family Amuser,” preferring rather to 
drift up stream in a punt, or lazily to lie on the sand 
and watch the waves at our feet, nevertheless, an 
“ intellect sharpener* is a very handy sort of journal to 
have near one. As the evening light diminishes and 
we turn to fireside aftmsements, we look forward to many 
a jolly time to be culled from this book. We notice 
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from a casual glance that it contains many old favourites 
in picture puzzles, and also that naughts and crosses of 
scbool-day fame is there. Doubtless, however, many 
are new, and it is good to have them all collected in 
a book at such a reasonable price. 

Fiction 

Mr. Hall Caine’s Aftermath 

The Woman Thou Gavesl Me: Being the Story of 
Mary O'Neill . By Hall CAINE. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

HOEVER reads Mr. Hall Caine’s latest 
novel through from beginning to end 
—and there are sonic six hundred closely printed 
pages to grapple with—will most probably lay 
the book down with very mixed feelings on 
reaching the conclusion. The author is a past-master 
in the art of old-fashioned melodrama, and in this 
story, which is in the main a gallimaufry of religiosity 
and sensualism, the melodramatic plays a not incon¬ 
siderable part. Scene succeeds scene, incident follows 
incident, with seldom a pause between; from the beauti¬ 
ful Isle of Elian the reader is whirled to Rome, “The 
Eternal City/* where Mary is privately received by the 
Pope, and then back to Elian, where she is married 
to the dissolute Lord Raa. The scene next changes 
to the West End of London, en route to Africa, the 
land of “The White Prophet,” where part of the honey¬ 
moon, which is no honeymoon, is to be spent. From 
r airo the reader is taken, with the newly married 
couple, to Rome a second time, and thence to Monte 
Carlo, Paris, London once more, and then home again 
to Castle Raa, in Elian. There is, therefore, no lack 
of change of scenery, and all the while there have been 
many eventful happenings, not the strangest of which 
that Mary, from the time of leaving the church on 
the wrdding-dav, has insisted on being a wife in name 
aiy; under the circumstances, it is scarcely surprising 

( •at the naughty earl, her husband, should be carrying 
n an intrigue with Alma, one of her old schoolfellows. 
Mary O’Neill is a Roman Catholic, and an extremely 
'^igious young woman. Obedience to parents and 
Mother Church has been instilled into her from her 
aly childhood; nevertheless, it is difficult to conceive 

I ‘"it she should allow herself to be cajoled, if not 
' rf -*rccd, into a loveless marriage by a harsh, ambitious 
•ithor and an obsequious, worldly bishop. Although 
i submissive nature, she shows incontestably that she 
^ a strong will of her own when, in spite of his 
•idling and his threats, and in defiance of the vows 
J has so recently taken, she peremptorily refuses her 
•• wedded husband the marital rights to which he 
ntit ed. The situation, to say the least, is a remark- 
ibif? one, and from it sp r ing all the troubles that beset 
young wife throughout the remainder of her career. 
n esirly childhood she has a playmate named Martin 

[■■■ 


Conrad, who on reaching manhood becomes an Ant¬ 
arctic explorer, which is quite a fashionable calling 
just now, and so up-to-date Mr. Hall Caine ingeni¬ 
ously finds it a niche in his story. The wife in name 
only and her companion of early days meet from time 
to time, and gradually resume their old comradeship. 

It is all quite innocent; but, alas! there comes a day 
when Mary’s eyes are opened, and she knows that she 
loves Martin. Then ensues a fierce struggle between 
her duty to her husband and her love. 

No sooner had I become aware that I loved Martin 

Conrad than my conscience told me I had no right 

to do so. I was married, and to love another than 
my husband was sin. . . . All my religion, every¬ 
thing I had been taught about the sanctity of the 

sacrament of marriage, seemed to rise up and accuse 
me. It was not that 1 was conscious of any sin 
against my husband. I was thinking only of my sin 
against God. 

Prom religious motives entirely Mary O’Neill there¬ 
fore determines to fight against her love for Martin 
Conrad, “to conquer it and to crush it,” and she nearly 
succeeds as a woman with her devout beliefs should 
have done. But for the purposes of the story it was not 
to be, and the devil proved too much for her. 

With the exception of the servants, she and Martin 
find themselves alone at the castle, a situation artfully 
and purposely contrived by her husband and Alma, his 
mistress. The tw’o lovers discuss the religious aspect 
of their position, and as the Church will not allow Mary 
to divorce her reprobate husband, Martin urges her to 
go away with him. But strong in her creed she refuses 
to commit the alternative sin. “Oh, I daren’t! I 
daren’t! Don’t ask me. I beg—I beseech you.” 
When her lover learns the terms on which she is living 
with her husband, as he does, he tries to prove to her 
that the marriage is no marriage at all; but all his 
sophistries are unavailing—she will remain true to the 
brute of a husband who daily deceives and flouts her. 
On the night before Martin’s departure from the castle, 
however, all her spiritual impulses seem to vanish, and 
she nearly succumbs when he takes her in his arms and 
kisses her, telling her that he is leaving her for the sake 
of her soul. Her faith, her arguments have conquered 
him; he accepts the situation she has created, and 
rushes from the room. And then a strange thing 
happens, which, bearing in mind all that has gone 
before, we most decidedly think rings a very false note. 
Surely virtue, under the circumstances, should have been 
triumphant; but as we have hinted before, Mr. Hall 
Caine, in order to pile on the agony, has decided other¬ 
wise. Martin has given up all hope of the forbidden 
fruit, and has practically said farewell. Mary has 
retired to her boudoir, where she finds a newspaper 
containing a society paragraph referring to the gay 
doings of her absent husband. Great is the power of 
the Press, and a few lines in a provincial journal carry 
more weight than the admonitions of Mother Church, 
and the arguments and entreaties of a lover. Mary 
reads the paragraph, which is to the effect that the Earl 
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and his mistress have been giving an entertainment in 
aid of a Catholic mission, and it sweeps all her scruples 
away— 

I leapt up, and tearing the door open, I walked with 
strong steps across the corridor towards Martin's 
room. ... 1 took hold of the handle as one who had 
a right. It turned of itself and the door opened. . . . 
At the next moment strong arms were around me. 

And so on. Can Mr. Hall Caine seriously think, as he 
would have us suppose, that such an incident was 
dictated by love ? We are more disposed to believe that 
it could only have been prompted by some sort of 
sensual passion, not to say lust, engendered by pique. 
A fallen idol, indeed; and the following morning her 
paramour of a night leaves for the Antarctic regions. 
Mary O'Neill soon afterwards forsakes her husband's 
home. In due course she has a child and encounters many 
vicissitudes. Her struggles in the East-end of London 
are graphically and realistically described, and in our 
opinion are far more true to life than any other portion 
of the story. The Earl, despite his own misdoings, 
succeeds in divorcing his erring wife, and she, still cling¬ 
ing to the tenets of her religion, refuses to marry Martin 
who has returned covered with glory. Having made one 
lapse she refuses to make another, and dies of a decline. 
The book will no doubt be read by thousands, and there 
is plehty of it for the money, but it is far from being 
one of Mr. Hall Caine's best. 


The Opening Door . By JUSTUS M. FORMAN. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 

HOPE Standish is a bright young American girl of the 
leisured classes. The story opens as she is leaving 
Miss Wanley's Select School for Young Ladies after 
.completing a four years' course in this old-fashioned 
establishment. The girl feels that her life has been 
cramped, and she is thirsting to extend her outlook 
beyond her mother's drawing-room windows. She 
possesses an aunt who is an ardent though very amiable 
believer in votes for women. Unfortunately for Hope, 
she has also an acquaintance, Traill, a scoundrel who 
preaches freedom always with a capital "F," but who 
is all the time seeking for greater licence to indulge 
his own horrible desires. Hope, with all the zeal of 
which she is capable—and that is a great deal—throws 
herself into the cause of Freedom with the capital “F," 
not in the least understanding the villainy that Traill 
is all the time practising. Her aunt's secretary at last 
opens her eyes to the true character of the man she was 
learning to admire, and poor Hope receives her first 
heartache. The reaction of the blow sets her longing 
for the mother she had deemed old-fashioned and the 
home whose limitations she had despised. She returns, 
however, only to find that her mother is about to under¬ 
go an operation, from which she does not recover. 
After a holiday in Europe, where she meets an old hero 
of her school-days, in the person of Roger Bacon, she 
returns to New York and much gratifies her aunt by 
asking to be allowed to work for the Cause. Again the 


courage of the girl carries her through what instinc¬ 
tively she shrank from—visiting tenements and inter¬ 
viewing rude and unpleasant people—until, failing one 
evening through nervousness to make a speech in a 
suffrage hall, she again abandons the Cause and turns 
to love and Roger—as we are given to understand at 
the time—instead. After a few months of bliss, Hope 
is again restless. She and her husband have a slight 
dispute, for there had been a wordless understanding 
that she accepted love as more suitable for her than the 
propaganda of female suffrage. Here, it seems to us, 
the book falters. Up to this point all the characters 
consistently pursue their way, although we doubt 
whether so many loveless, middle-aged suffragettes 
would treat beautiful Hope with the consideration she 
received at their hands; but when, with very little pre¬ 
paration, the whole of the opposition to the women’s 
agitation are suddenly found to be in favour of Shriek¬ 
ing /Sisterhood—as they have been in the habit of 
calling the rebels—it is a little disconcerting for the 
reader who had been endeavouring carefully to follow 
the development of this interesting story. But this 
should not keep people from reading the book; neither 
should the fact that it deals with suffrage societies hold 
them back, for Mr. Forman handles his theme well; 
and Hope, until the last chapter or two, is a typical 
modern girl with whom many will sympathise in her 
desire for a full and active life. 

Lu of the Ranges . By ELEANOR MORDAUNT. (Wm 
Heinemann. 6s.) 

The chief merit in this story is that the author has 
given us something new, for Lu, from an English point 
of view, is certainly a new creation, although the title 
of the book is rather misleading. As a child she is 
certainly "of the Ranges," but then Julien Orde comes 
into her life, and long before she reaches her twentieth 
year she has exchanged the freedom and joy of open 
spaces for the sordid and even brutal realities of farm 
and town life. Lu is a common girl—the point is 
emphasised throughout the book; she is one with an 
immense wealth of affection, and no worthy object on 
which to bestow it. It is wasted on Orde, who knows 
himself incapable of sustained affection, yet wilfully 
takes all the love that Lu has to give and then deserts 
her. "It is all taking, no giving," she complains, and 
the complaint is fully justified, for circumstances force 
her to give all the time, and only at the end comes a 
suspicion of adequate return. Before that end is reached, 
however, we find a glimpse of the species of ugliness in 
life which most authors have the decency to leave alone, 
a subject barred—and rightly so—from the pages of 
most works of fiction. 

Up to that point, at which Orde re-enters the story, 
smitten with unnameable things, the book and its 
heroine retain our sympathy, but for the last few 
chapters we experience a sense of disgust. We feel 
that it is all true, hopelessly and unfortunately so, but 
admitting the author’s power, in spite of her rather 
slipshod style, we see no use in this dragging forth 
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not only of brutalities but of indecencies in order to 
make up a story. It is a strong book, an interesting 
and in many respects a striking book; but it is decidedly 
ugly, and the gospel of strong ugliness has already 
been preached quite enough. 


The Vision of the Years. By CURTIS Yorke. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

We imagine that the work of every author must 
necessarily prove uneven. Were this not so, the human 
element would be lacking, and, in consequence, much of 
the interest in works such as those of Curtis Yorke and 
other authors. \et we must confess that we have read 
this book not without a distinct sense of amazement. 
To be brief, the Vision occupies more than half the 
-extent of the book. We have, in fact, no suspicion 
that we have lapsed into a vision and left behind us 
the hard and prosaic life of the novel. Only towards 
the end of the work, when we are awakened with the 
most stupendous shock and told—at least, that is what 
it comes to—to take no notice of the dozen or more 
chapters which have preceded this interesting point, as 
they did not really occur. They were, in fact, a dream ! 
So we are referred back to the beginning of the book, 
and then hardly have we recovered from this really 
unkind treatment than we find that we have arrived at 
its end ! There is doubtless much to be said for “ The 
Vision of the Years"; but should any reader be able 
to reach its conclusion without experiencing a tremen¬ 
dous sense of giddiness, he may rejoice in our hearty 
congratulations. 


The Theatre 

A Retrospective Review, 1912-13 

AT ALL THE THEATRES. 

II. 

f I ^ HE last twelve months have been said by different 
people to have distinctly shown forth the sort of 
play that will be popular in the future. Interviews with 
those famous professional persons who know what the 
public want have told us that the coming time is to be 
dedicated entirely (1) to light farce; (2) to broad, bright 
melodrama; (3) to revivals of old plays—polished to 
suit our period; (4), (5), and (6) to revues, and then 
more revues. No doubt all of them, and many others, 
are right—at the moment they are being interviewed; 
but looking backward one cannot but note the really 
excellent and healthy sign that there is no stability in 
things theatrical and that everyone, according to his 
lights or dimness of vision, does his best to push forward 
the triumph of the stage. 

One thing, however, is clearly shown during the last 
year. There can be no doubt that the development of 
the revue at the most comfortable music-halls has hinted 


that the well-worn musical comedies are on the down 
grade. This is a perfectly natural evolution, and one 
which we welcome as we again glance at some of the 
musical plays that have been given us of late. Their titles 
are hardly worth recalling, with the exception of one 
which happened to be the best of them and to possess 
one of the weakest names, “ The Girl in the Taxi.” As 
this salad of agreeable fun and bright music was first 
produced its quality was infectious, its light fun held 
the audience from the beginning to the amusing finish. 
It is still running, so you can see that there is no 
pretence in the “ Girl in the Taxi.” It is frankly a good 
after-dinner piece, if it be seen after a really good 
dinner. It may remind the older playgoer of far off 
plays which were not quite so well done, but it intro¬ 
duced to us Miss Yvonne Arnaud, who brings with her 
the delicate spirit of youth that is free, and it also 
showed us how middle-aged material could be made 
intensely laughable. That it is not easy to write and 
produce an after-dinner play, with or without music, is 
demonstrated by the number of productions which have 
essayed to be nothing more and have proved to be so 
much less. The greatest efforts in this direction have, 
of course, been at Daly's, the Gaiety, and the Adelphi, 
where they are always sure of kindly treatment, but 
other attempts at the Strand, the Savoy, and the 
Criterion, have not, we fancy, proved extremely amusing 
to the people who have seen them or the people who 
have financed them. 

At the Criterion, for example, a very plucky fight to 
entertain the public did not result in much entertainment 
until at last, “Oh! I Say,” with Mr. James Welch, 
carrying a world of fun upon his shoulders, made his 
arresting appearance. Like the “Taxi,” the play has 
nothing new to offer; but it is carried forward in a 
fresh way and with a skill which far outshines all other 
productions of the same class. Thus, out of the welter 
of the year's attempts to provide an amusing post¬ 
prandial entertainment in the theatre, there are really 
only two complete successes. In their particular way both 
pieces are full of that art—or is it cunning?—which 
contents itself with making laughter the highest point 
of ambition. Both arrive with easy grace; therefore, 
in their particular style of work, they are remarkable 
victories. But they are the successes of adaptors, of 
actors, of managements—the dramatists are hardly 
represented in such affairs. 

AMONG THE NEW AUTHORS. 

To the public and the critic the work of men who come 
freshly to the task of writing for the stage is even more 
attractive than that of well-established people. The 
younger generation has had a fair number of chances 
this year, and the result has been rather interesting 
than inspiring. Mr. Lechmere Worrall had a very 
good opportunity with “ Ann” at the Criterion Theatre, 
but the result was not very engaging. Again, this 
author was very well treated at the Aldwych Theatre, 
when his play, “Her Side of The House,” written with 
Miss Att6 Hall, was excellently produced, and proved 
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that the writers had much to learn in regard to their 
difficult art, but also that they possessed many happy 
ideas and that the future would doubtless bring more 
satisfactory results. 

Notwithstanding the enormous success of 44 Bunty,” 
Mr. Graham Moffat may, we suppose, be considered a 
new writer for the London stage. His last comedy, 44 A 
Scrape o' the Pen, ,, did not, however, help forward 
his already wide reputation. It proved to be an old- 
fashioned mechanical affair, with some rather good 
sketches of essentially uninteresting Scottish characters. 
It was not a lively or clever piece of work. 

Mr. Harold Chapin has undoubtedly made a place for 
himself in our theatre this year. 44 Art and Opportunity,” 
with Miss Marie Tempest as the all-conquering heroine, 
gave us, at least, clever dialogue and neat situations 
and welcome lightness and brightness. But it was by 
no means so artistic a piece of work as "The Dumb 
and the Blind,” a short play in one act, in which the 
actors, Mr. Graham Browne, Miss Elsie Davison, and 
the others shared a victory with the clever author. Mr. 
Chapin is fortunate in his possession of qualities which 
certainly suggest that he will be able to give us a 
delightful comedy in the coming season. In the same 
programme as 44 The Dumb and the Blind” was given a 
remarkable wordless play, 44 The Malingerers,” in which 
Mr. Sidney Lewis-Ransom presented a bold decorative 
and diverting comedy reminiscent of the delicate spirit 
which informed Beardsley’s illustrations for 44 The Rape 
of the Lock.” It seemed to us that Miss Tempest 
appeared in this charming pantomime for far too short 
a period. We hope to see “The Malingerers” again, 
and many more such clever fantasies from Mr. Ransom’s 

pen. The writer of 44 Where There’s a Will-” may 

not be a new author, but there seemed a great deal of 
the incompleteness and uncertainty of youth in Mr. 
Bernard Parry’s play. It was called a four-act comedy, 
but should have been a three-act farce if it was 
absolutely necessary to be in some way or an other. 

Among the new dramatists, Mr. Inglis Allen has 
shown in his comedy dealing with the joys of parentage 
that he may add to the force and value of our theatre. 
It is true that 44 If We Had Only Known” did not ap¬ 
pear greatly to take the public, but it showed sincerity, 
skill, and purpose—qualities that are none too common 
among the recent playwrights. Last January saw the 
welcome and inevitable appearance of 44 Mr. Birming¬ 
ham” (Canon Hannay) as a playwright. The Mayo 
humours of such volumes as "Spanish Gold” had long 
before held the public, and in "General John Regan” 
their author supplied the theatre with just the same 
sort of fare nicely adapted to the tastes of our rather 
difficult playgoer. With a short lapse, Mr. Hawtrey’s 
Dr. Lucius O’Grady in 44 General John Regan ” and the 
other agreeable characters have filled the Apollo 
Theatre with laughter all the year. 

When Mr. Weedon Grossmith returned to town he 
brought “Ask Quesbury,” an old-fashioned farce by 
Mr. T. Herbert Lee, which amused in a moderate way 
and will not make theatrical history. Nor will, we 


fear, the ‘‘Lady Noggs,” by a fairly new stage-hand, 
Mr. Edgar Jepson, and an accomplished playwright. 
Miss Cicely Hamilton. The main charm of the piece 
was in the fact that Miss Mary Glynne was able to give 
an excellent portrait of the little girl that Mr. Jepson 
long ago made familiar to us in other places than the 
theatre. 

We do not think that Mr. William Gordon Edwards* 
play, “The Handful,” was exactly epoch-making, but it 
was lively, amusing always, and sometimes extremely 
witty, and played by Miss Tempest and her company 
with excellent effect. Neither “The Handful” nor 
Miss Tempest’s season generally was quite so successful 
as it deserved. For the management showed us the 
work of several new men and always produced plays 
of interest, carefully mounted and finely acted. 

At the Globe Theatre, Miss Ethel Irving appears to- 
have gone into management with only one play ready. 
When one remembers that only five per cent, of those 
produced are successes from every point of view, to stake 
so much on one production seems a little absurd. But 
we admit that Mr. Ernest Denny’s “Vanity” may have 
seemed to Miss Irving a very probable victory, for her 
own part of Vanity Fay re was given many interesting 
dramatic chances, and wit, humour, charming scenes, 
and many other agreeable thing 0 were in the play. But 
like so many of the works of less-known playwrights 
this year, and not unlike much from the pens of more 
experienced dramatists, “Vanity” lacked the necessary 
air of truth, the convincing note, the salt of eternity— 
or what-you-will—which gives long life and happiness 
to good plays and makes a paradise for actors and 
audiences alike. EGAN Mew. 

Drama in the Doldrums 

By Alfred Berlyn 

B Y general admission, the theatrical season upon 
which the curtain has lately fallen was one of 
almost unredeemed disaster. Only in. the rarest 
instances was there any effective stand against the 
influence of that deep and persistent depression which 
was so dismally registered by the barometer of the box- 
cffice; and, for the rest, the record was one of all-round 
failure, disappointment, and loss. Some fifty plays 
of various kinds, we are told, more or less expensively 
demonstrated their lack of drawing power, leaving 
those responsible for their production with blighted' 
hopes and depleted treasuries. Since nothing of a 
public or social character meanwhile occurred that 
would have tended to keep people away from the* 
theatre, the “ slump ” has been all the more ominous for 
those whom it has so severely affected. For it has been 
made clear that, for the time being, public patronage 
of the drama has undergone a serious decline, and that 
it is becoming a matter of increasing difficulty to attract 
playgoers in sufficient numbers to save any but the 
lightest forms of theatrical enterprise from a condition 
of chronic bankruptcy. To this disquieting state of 
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things several causes have contributed, by no means all 
of them internal. In so far as these causes are within 
the control of those who have suffered so grievously 
from their operation, it is time that they were frankly 
faced. 

At the root of much of the recent trouble has been 
an obstinate blindness in many quarters to the hard 
and unalterable fact that the average British playgoer 
—the man whose half-guineas and half-crowns pay the 
rent, and the salaries, and the/ cost of production— 
persists with an unteachable determination in regarding 
the theatre, first, last, s*nd all the time, as a place of 
entertainment. Amuse him, thrill him, set him blowing 
his nose with domestic sentiment, take him “out of him¬ 
self,” as he pathetically demands, and he will roll up 
to the theatre in his thousands as contentedly as of 
yore. But preach to him, argue with him, invite him to 
listen to ethical or sociological tractates in dialogue 
form, ask him to accept the playhouse as a ventilator 
of troublesome public questions and the stage as a proper 
mirror of all the ugly problems of our social economy 
which are crying for solution, and he will inevitably 
take fright and stay away—that is to say, he will do as 
he has been doing of late. This is, of course, a depres¬ 
sing conclusion for those who have striven with self- 
sacrificing zeal, if not always with discretion, to com¬ 
mend the “drama of ideas” to the favour of the general 
playgoing public. But facts, however unwelcome, have 
sooner or later to be recognised, and it is a poor use for 
clever heads to run them continually against brick walls. 

The plain, brutal truth of the matter is that the ordi¬ 
nary paying playgoer has nothing but the cold shoulder 
for those who invite him to think in the theatre. There¬ 
fore, the “drama of ideas” in this country must perforce 
remain the subsidised luxury of the few; and recent 
attempts to popularise it, in however cautious and tenta¬ 
tive a form, have left the subjects of the well-inten¬ 
tioned but financially insane experiment thoroughly 
frightened and antagonised. The hackneyed old jingle 
which defines the mutual relations of the drama’s laws 
and the drama’s patrons is not a whit less true to-day 
than it was in the time of Garrick and Dr. Johnson. 

But it has been, none the less, a great mistake to 
assume, as some managers have clearly done, that any 
kind of staged rubbish, original or adapted, is good 
enough for a public which has so obviously no use for 
the severely intellectual drama. To examine in detail 
the record of the past season’s many failures is to 
realise that the vast majority of them richly deserved 
their fate. Refusal to accept the stage as a suitable 
platform for the ethical, social, or political propagand¬ 
ist is no proof of congenital incapacity to tell a bad 
play from a good one. As a matter of fact, the few 
plays of last season which escaped the general wreck 
and kept their respective theatres prosperous were ex¬ 
amples, without exception, of the survival of the fittest. 
It is the cue of the depressed manager to explain his 
*mpty seats by denouncing the present-day playgoer 
as capricious and exacting: the truth being that the 
subject of this libel is an easy-going creature who, eager 
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to be amused or interested, and ready to welcome any¬ 
thing that is good of its kind, is recalcitrant only in 
his steady objection to book seats in order to be im¬ 
proved, proselytised, preached at, or bored. 

Even if the payer of the piper could secure 
the fullest recognition of his right to call the tune, he 
would still find himself, in these days, under strong 
temptation to seek his entertainment in other directions. 
Nothing is more obvious than that the competition of 
the variety houses and the picture palaces is doing the- 
regular theatres enormous mischief; and the deadliness 
of their rivalry is accounted for by the simple fact that 
they are infinitely cheaper. It stands to reason that 
people with a strictly limited amount of money to spend 
on their pleasures—in other words, those who form the 
vast majority of the patrons of all classes of public 
amusements—have come to look askance at normal 
theatre prices now that they have within their reach 
abundant facilities for the enjoyment of a generous and 
satisfying evening's entertainment, under conditions of 
considerably greater comfort, at a mere fraction of the 
cost. The recent extraordinary development of the 
variety theatres in an upward direction, and the 
habitual inclusion in their programmes of so-called 
“sketches” which practically obliterate the line of 
division between themselves and the regular playhouses, 
have placed the latter at a hopeless disadvantage in the 
competition for the patronage of the ordinary amuse¬ 
ment-seeker, who desires to get the best value for his 
money. And until this elementary fact is recognised 
and faced, the financial prospects of theatrical enter¬ 
prise in general are likely to go from bad to worse. 

What seems, therefore, to be indicated as one indis¬ 
pensable measure of reform is a judicious reduction of 
theatre prices. And this, in its turn, can only be effected 
by a reconsideration of the quite preposterous salaries 
which actors and actresses of leading rank have accus¬ 
tomed themselves to demand and receive within recent 
years. The most famous of the star players of a genera¬ 
tion and more ago would have been amazed, in their 
palmiest days, at the offer of one-half of the enormous 
weekly wage at which their present-day successors have 
learnt to value services which, to say the least, are no 
whit superior to theirs. In more ways than one the 
existing system is vicious, since it tends not only to 
augment the expenses of theatrical management in a 
ruinous degree, but also to depress the earnings of those 
in the less prominent ranks of the profession to a miser¬ 
ably inadequate level. It remains to be seen whether 
the folly of killing the goose with the golden eggs will 
be recognised in time by those who are at present en¬ 
gaged in that operation. If not, the running of a 
theatre seems destined, as things are going, to become 
in the near future the exclusive and expensive hobby of 
the multi-millionaire. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s important book on sexual and 
religious education, entitled "A Plea for the Younger 
Generation,” is published this week by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 
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London’s Buried Rivers 

By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. 

D URING the early part of the present year the man 
of business, hurrying to catch his morning train 
at Clapham Junction, must frequently have noticed the 
excavations which were being made for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the entrance from St. John’s Hill. From a 
depth of several feet there was thrown up a reddish- 
looking loam, slightly friable and yielding kindly to 
the spade—very different in texture from the stiff, 
tenacious London clay which lies farther down and 
which covers such a wide area of the Thames Basin. 

The rust-coloured soil in question was really a rem¬ 
nant of the alluvial mud laid down by one of the buried 
streams of London. This particular stream, the Falcon 
Brook, now hidden beneath the ground, had its origin 
a little over a mile away in the gravels of the Balham 
plateau, a district almost covered with modern houses. 
In primeval days the brook was of greater length, but 
even in our time it was a purling streamlet which rippled 
along the valley towards Clapham Junction. Bending 
somewhat sharply near the place where the above-men¬ 
tioned trenches were cut, it flowed among fields and 
orchards to join the Thames near Price’s Candle Works. 
The stream has been covered in for more than a genera¬ 
tion, yet in a certain back garden one could, until 
recently, peer down a grating and see the waters of the 
caged stream rushing along tempestuously after heavy 
rains. Creek Street, hard by, reminds the wayfarer 
of the former appearance of the landscape hereabout. 

Another buried stream, which has repeatedly shown 
that it cannot be, entirely kept within its prison-house, 
is the well-known Effra. Periodically parts of Kenning- 
ton have been flooded by the rise of the waters of this 
brook, which our forefathers innocently imagined they 
had put out of sight for ever. The birthplace of the 
Effra is in that bold horseshoe ridge which forms the 
dominating feature of Norwood and Sydenham. 
Numerous springs once emerged from the junction of 
the London clay and its gravel capping, and to this 
day a small stream is still visible above ground, al¬ 
though it does not travel far before it is carried under¬ 
ground by means of a pipe. Thereafter the course of 
the Effra to its outlet near Vauxhall Bridge can only 
be discerned by the aid of a few sheets of ornamental 
water, and by a careful study of the contours of the 
land, hollows in private grounds, and depressions in 
roadways, as well as by the known appearance of the 
flood-water above the surface. 

It is to the north of the Thames, however, that we 
must look for our best examples of buried rivers, though 
these are now, for the most part, skilfully diverted into 
our artificial drainage system. As we stand by the flag¬ 
staff on Hampstead Heath we are near the ancient 
gathering grounds of three once-famous streams: the 
West Bourne, the Ty Bourn or Tyburn, and the Hol- 
boume or Fleet. 

Rainwater, percolating through the Bagshot sands j 


which crown the Heath, could not enter the London 
clay below; thus several streams were thrown out, and 
these followed the slope of the land towards old 
London. Well-known springs near Hampstead Parish. 
Church gave rise to the West Bourne, which traversed 
Kilbum and Paddington, and then entered Hyde 
Park. The name Westbourae Park still preserves the 
memory of the stream. It is of vast interest to town- 
dwellers to know that, during the eighteenth century, 
the water of this bourne was utilised to form the Serpen¬ 
tine, though the supply was found to be inadequate and 
had to be increased from other sources. The inquiring 
rambler may readily detect the outfall of the West 
Bourne on the left bank of the Thames, a little to the 
left of Chelsea Bridge, where the water still empties 
itself, at low tide, through a grid at the mouth of a 
drain. Towards the end of last March the stream, 
after having been pent up for half a century, was 
accidently tapped in a Chelsea street. 

The second stream which came from “bleak Hamp¬ 
stead’s swarthy moor” was the Holbourne, or Fleet. 
It was fed by a series of rivulets which came from the 
Vale of Health. Vestiges of these watercourses are 
still to be seen in the celebrated Highgate Ponds. The 
waters of these contributory streamlets, now covered 
in, united somewhere between the present railway 
stations of Chalk Farm and Camden Town, on the 
North London Railway. The river then passed by 
King’s Cross, flowed down the valley leading from 
Holborn to Fleet Street, and entered the Thames by a 
tidal estuary near Blackfriars Bridge. As far North 
as Holborn the river was lined with quays and wharves, 
to which small craft could ascend; but in the reign of 
George II the channel had become so choked with mud 
that navigation was almost impracticable. Armed with 
an Act of Parliament, the Corporation in 1732 com¬ 
pleted the filling up of the channel between the Holborm 
Bridge and the Fleet Bridge at the end of Fleet Street. 

Perhaps the most famous of the Hampstead streams, 
now concealed beneath our feet, was the Tyburn. A 
more pleasant occupation on a spring day could scarcely 
be desired than to trace, under competent guidance, the 
ancient course of this historic river. From the Heath 
to Conduit Lodge, in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, and thence 
across Regent's Park, where a lake marks out the former 
channel, the leader will conduct us. We cross Maryle- 
bone Road, Oxford Street, and Brook Street, our eyes 
carefully scanning the gradients and hollows of the 
ground. Here we enter a court, paved with old-world 
cobbles : now we pass through mews, where the yard on 
each side slopes down to a gutter in the middle, which 
is doubtless coincident with the former track of the 
stream. Never, until this ramble was undertaken, did 
one imagine that so many mews were still hidden away 
in this part of London. The name of some street or 
alley gives us a clue at one spot; elsewhere we must 
rely upon the accounts given by Loftie or others. 
Having crossed Piccadilly, our way across Green Park 
and St. James’s Park is well indicated by a natural 
trough, only partially obscured by modem levelling.. 
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After a little more devious wandering the pilgrim finds 
himself by the main outlet of the Tyburn near West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Of the Wallbrook, which once flowed from Moor- 
fields to a point west of London Bridge, there is not 
space to write. Yet this dead stream, on the banks of 
which General Pitt-Rivers and subsequently Mr. F. W. 
Reader discovered the remains of British pile-houses, 
is probably the most interesting of all our captive under¬ 
ground waters. 


On Scottish Humour and Scottish 

Character 

By Professor Herbert Strong 

u TT is a dreadful thing to be devoid of humour/' 

X a suffragette recently remarked to a magistrate 
—who testified to his sense of repartee by sending her 
to jail. It is probable that this active-minded young 
lady gave utterance to a very deep-rooted feeling, pre¬ 
vailing among the greater part of civilised mankind: 
more especially among those who happen to be them¬ 
selves, rightly or wrongly, credited with a lack of that 
saving quality. Most people would rather be taxed 
with a disposition to break most of the Mosaic Law 
than with an absence of humour, and there are very 
few persons who believe in their hearts that Nature 
allowed them such a deplorable vacuum. Nations, the 
a ggregate of individuals, exhibit the same conscious¬ 
ness of the possession of national humour and the same 
condescending pity for those whom they imagine to 
possess it not, as is exhibited by the individuals which 
compose them. 

One of the most marked instances of this misplaced 
pity is the widely prevailing impression south of the 
Tweed that a sense of humour ceases at that river. 
Possibly Charles Lamb in his well-known essay on 
imperfect sympathies was responsible for fixing this 
idea—which, however, was prevalent before his time 
in the minds of Swift and Dr. Johnson—more firmly 
than before in the minds of Englishmen. The idea 
became so fixed as to create an impression that it was 
a mere truism to assert that a Scotsman could only 
“joke with difficulty.*' On the stage a Scotsman 
wrestling with a joke became a stock figure, just as 
did that of the stage Irishman into whose mouth cheery 
nonsense was inserted for the delectation of his 
ignorant patrons. And as it appears that the question 
has been recently raised anew as to the respective 
capacities for the appreciation of humour of Scot and 
Southron respectively, it may not be out of place for 
an Englishman whose work has mainly lain among 
Scotsmen to contribute a word as to his experience. 
As a rule, Englishmen are wont to characterise Scottish 
humour as dry or “pawky/* which latter word they 
commonly misunderstand: while Scotsmen commonly 
think that much of what in England passes for humour 
is merely silly. But as the descendants of a race who 
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have had to wrestle with Nature and with secular foes 
through many generations, they have acquired and still 
maintain an earnestness of purpose which manifests 
itself in the rigid retention of their distinctive manners 
and customs and their peculiar traditions, social, in¬ 
tellectual, and religious. Now we all know that humour 
depends to a large extent upon an individual's appre¬ 
ciation of contrasts; the Scotsman then will not faiL 
to find humour in the contrasts between the solemnity 
with which he regards some of his institutions and the 
apparent eccentricity of those who infringe them. 

Hence it will be found that the records of a nation's 

« 

humour are to a large extent the records of its sociaL 
traditions and the illustrations of its character. 

Let us take as an example the attitude of the Scottish 
people to their religion and their clergy. The days 
have, of course, long since past and gone when the 
ecclesiastics of Presbyterianism exercised the dominat¬ 
ing influence over Scottish thought and action of which 
we read in the pages of Buckle. But it is still a fact 
that the Presbyterian minister is a great power in the 
land, and that the religion of the Bible is believed in 
and much discussed in the larger portion of Scottish 
society. The minister himself has probably more in¬ 
fluence in Scotland than the ordinary clergyman in 
England. Very commonly sprung from the people, he 
has received a much longer and more profound theo¬ 
logical training than the English clergy, and he is 
always very anxious to raise the intellectual status of 
his parishioners. He may be rough and unpolished; 
he is commonly poor: but he has the inestimable advan¬ 
tage of feeling himself completely at home both in 
the “big house ” of the laird and the humble cottage 
of the crofter. The poorer classes welcome him as an 
equal among equals, showing him merely the deference 
due from a less educated to a more highly educated 
person. His studies have made him a welcome guest 
in the homes of the wealthier classes, and he is able 
to hold his own in conversation with the highest in 
the land. He is a mighty social factor, a promoter 
of peace and goodwill in his parish, and a go-between 
betwixt rich and poor. Consequently an endless num* 
ber of stories are told of Scottish ministers and their 
eccentricities, many of which would fail to raise a 
laugh from an English auditor, simply because he did 
not understand the position of the Scottish clergy. 
The late Dr. Macleod told me that on one occasion a 
woman in his parish, the Barony Parish of Glasgow, 
sent for the Free Church minister to attend to her sick 
son's spiritual needs, although he was himself her 
parish minister. The Free Church minister, on arriving, 
expressed his surprise that she should not have sent 
for her own pastor. The woman speedily explained 
that, as the case was one of infectious illness, she would 
not think of exposing “ oor Norman *’ to any risk! 

A delicious utterance of a woman in Glasgow was 
told to me by a lady who heard it. It illustrates at 
once the Puritan rigour which has made the young Scot 
so tough and the simple fixity of Puritan belief: “ Come 
away, you abominable little beast, and read your 
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Bible !” Many morals might be drawn from this 
parental exhortation. 

Sometimes the minister avails himself of what 
Southrons might consider unconventional methods of 
speech to manifest that he is 11 up to ” his recalcitrant 
flock. A minister in a country parish was promoted 
from his unremunerative cure to the more desirable one 
of jail chaplain to a large town. His congregation 
resented his acceptance of the office, and referred to 
the trouble that it would give them to find a successor. 
But the divine stuck to his guns, and took as the text 
of his farewell sermon, “ I go to prepare a place for 
you” ! 

The minister gracefully and fully accepts the high 
opinion of his powers accorded to him by the members 
of his flock. An Episcopalian Scottish professor told 
me that he. questioned a distinguished parish minister 
as to the reasons why the Lord’s Prayer was so seldom 
used in the service of his church. The reply was: 
“ Weel, ye see, we just dinna need it.” “But,” pur¬ 
sued the professor, “ surely it is impossible even for one 
so gifted as yourself to produce a prayer more sub¬ 
lime ?” “Aye,” was the answer, “but oor folk thinks 
itherwise.” 

The minister is more free than the clergyman in the 
South to vary the nature of the service in his church. 
This freedom is sometimes fortunate for him, as in the 
following instance. The minister of a small country 
parish, on arriving at his church, found that he had 
thoughtlessly left his sermon behind him at the manse. 
The congregation were all assembled, and he was taken 
aback. An idea suddenly struck him. He summoned 
John, the beadle—a most important functionary—and 
directed him to give out to the congregation the 119th 
Psalm, which they might sing while he hurried back 
for his sermon. On his way back he saw the faithful 
beadle waving his arms and beckoning to him to hurry 
on. On reaching the door he exclaimed : “ Are they 
always singing, John?” “Ay, sir,” replied John, 
"they’re at it yet, but they are all cheeping like 
sparries.” The beadle aids the minister with moral 
reflections and comments, sometimes reminding us of 
the functions of the Chorus in old Greek drama. A 
young minister, after preaching his first sermon in his 
new parish, requested the beadle to give him his opinion 
of that discourse. To his mortification, he received 
the chilling reply: “Weel, sir, I’m thinkin’ ye will be 
no fashed to get yon trash aff yer stomach.” 

I remember, in Australia, that a discussion arose 
among a certain Presbyterian congregation as to the 
advisability of accepting a harmonium offered to the 
members of the church by a lady. The minister, on 
being appealed to for his opinion, said that for his 
part he had no objections; the sound of the music might 
lerve to drown the jingling of the threepenny-bits. 

Orthodoxy may be on the wane in Scotland, but it 
is none the less certain that the cast of mind produced 
by the firm belief of previous generations has left its 
colouring on the language and thought even of the 
present generation. It lurks behind the modern spirit, 


like a palimpest covered with a scribe’s writing. 
A man was indicted at Glasgow for stealing an apple- 
tree. The baillie who was to judge the case whispered 
to his assessor, an expert in the law, requesting him to 
state what would be a suitable sentence. He received 
for answer “ Weel, baillie, ye ken the haill world was 
damned for the stealing of an apple: what will we do 
with the deevil wha stole the tree ?” 

Another anecdote taken from Geikie’s “ Scottish 
Reminiscences ” illustrates the same feeling. A 
country doctor who was attending a laird had instructed 
the butler of the house in the art of taking and record¬ 
ing his master’s temperature with a thermometer. On 
paying his usual morning call he was met by the butler, 
to whom he said: “ Well, John, I hope the laird’s 
temperature is not any higher to-day?” The man 
looked puzzled for a minute, and then replied: “ Weel, 
I was just wonderin’ that mysel’. Ye see, he deed at 
twal o’clock!” 

A minister well advanced in years summoned his 
elders, and apologetically announced to them his in¬ 
tention of taking to himself a third wife. “ She will 
come in handy to close my een,” he added. “ Fegs, 
minister,” replied one of his counsellors, “I have had 
twa on ’em mysel’, and I can promise ye they have 
opened mine!” 

Not unfrequently the rejoinders to statements made 
to Scotsmen by outsiders are accompanied by a certain 
directness which takes the speaker aback. An English 
professor told me that he had asked a Scotsman to 
inform him why the Scots generally went south and 
stayed there, and why the English were found in Scot¬ 
land in such scanty numbers. His reply was : “ There 
was a good number who stopped here after Bannock¬ 
burn.” 

To these few specimens of Scottish humour I may 
add that the Scot of all classes has a desire to add to 
his knowledge, and it has always seemed to me, who 
have had experience of both, that it is much easier to 
interest Scottish than English boys in schools or 
colleges; also that a Scottish audience is more attentive 
and appreciative than an English audience, more ready 
to take up the points of the lecturer. I gave a lecture 
in a Highland glen in the dark autumn, to which some 
old shepherds tramped six miles over the hills by the 
aid of a lantern. My only fear for the future of the 
youth of Scotland is that Carnegie Trusts and Govern¬ 
ment doles may diminish that fine sense of independence 
which has made Scotsmen take such a high place in the 
foundation of the British Empire. 


The theatre programme at Stratford-upon-Avon this 
month will include three of Shakespeare’s plays from 
English history—“Henry the Fourth,” “Richard the 
Second,” and “King John”; the tragedies of “Hamlet” 
and “Romeo and Juliet”; and six of the comedies— 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “As You Like It,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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My Visit to Journalia: A Phantasy 

T O this day I do not know how it happened, and 
everyone to whom I have related the story has 
bluntly dismissed it as a dream. I remember the day 
very well. The morning was close and thundery; and 
these conditions, coupled with an attempt to read the 
Daily Tale —price one halfpenny—induced a drowsi¬ 
ness which presently deepened into sleep. 

When I awoke the day was far advanced; and, 
strange to say, I was no longer in the little summer-house 
where slumber had overtaken me. I was sitting upon 
the grassy bank of a lane amid surroundings entirely 
new to me. I was lost. Here it was that I encountered 
the Journalist. He was hurrying along the road, look¬ 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, and occasion¬ 
ally pausing to scribble furiously in a notebook. 
Evidently he was a Nature student. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” I asked, as he ap¬ 
proached. 

“Am I to understand, 1 * said he, stopping and glanc¬ 
ing at me eagerly, “that you do not know your present 
whereabouts ?" And out came the notebook. 

“I don't know where I am, if that's what you mean," 
said I; “can you tell me the way to Exton ?" 

“Exton?" said he; “why, it is between two or three 
hundred miles from here !" 

“Between either of those distances, is it?" said I. 
“What is the nearest railway station ?" 

“Zedford, ten miles away," he replied. “But come, 
you can stay at my lodgings for the night, and proceed 
to the station in the morning." 

I thanked him, and together we went down the lane, 
while he ever and anon set down Nature notes as he 
thought of them. Presently the road ran alongside a 
railway, and I was astonished to see a train go by with 
passengers sitting calmly on the roofs of the carriages! 

“Here you are, old man," said I, “where's your note¬ 
book? Gross overcrowding of railway trains, a start¬ 
ling instance!" 

“Calm yourself," said he; “you are now in Journalia, 
and railway passengers here always travel like that. 
Surely you must have seen it in the papers, for we are 
constantly referring to persons getting 'on' or 'off' the 
train." 

More marvels were to follow. We had not gone far 
before a man passed us with four arms and hands. 
In one hand he carried a walking-stick, another held a 
book, with the third he was adjusting his necktie, and 
the fourth swung idly by his side. 

“What freak is this?" I whispered. 

“Freak!" exclaimed the Journalist; “wherever can 
you have lived not to have studied our great halfpenny 
Press, the enlightener of the modem mind ? Are we 
not constantly telling you of sentiments and opinions 
which prevail on all hands?" 

“True," said I; “but it always used to remind me of 
a guidepost." 

“You will know better in future," he said. “The 


great need of this country, my dear sir—the great need 
is education!" 

“I am afraid that is so," I assented. 

“Yes," he continued, “and it is the proud task and 
privilege of the halfpenny Press to supply it, to work 
without ceasing until enlightenment is shed on every 
hand, a blessing to every age and sex!" 

The way turned presently between high banks into a 
thick fir grove; and here, even on this sunny afternoon, 
an atmosphere of gloom prevailed. 

“An eerie spot at midnight," I remarked. 

“Eerie, indeed," said he, “and redolent of tragedy, 
for it is only a few months ago that a pedlar was 
murdered hereabouts by a chimney-sweep!" 

“And did they hang him ?" I asked. 

“Who, the miscreant?" said he. “I am pleased to 
say he expiated his offence on the scaffold." 

“And he walked there calmly and with unfaltering 
step, no doubt," said I. 

“Precisely," he replied. 

“How did they track the murderer?" I asked. “Did 
they find his finger-prints on the wall, or something?" 

“No," answered the Journalist; “it was like the work 
of Nemesis. A person in the neighbourhood saw the 
whole thing transpire." 

“And that is how it leaked out," I commented. 

As we went along my companion pointed out many 
objects of interest. There was the “sacred edifice" 
beneath the sheltering yew, the “village seminary," the 
“charming mansion" in which Sir Someone had recently 
“breathed his last owing to a chill experienced whilst 
proceeding to the hunt," and so forth, until at last I 
began to feel a little tired. 

“Is no one in Journalia ever simple and sane enough 
just to die and be done with it?" I exclaimed, rather 
impatiently. 

“My dear sir," rejoined the Journalist, reproachfully, 
“in Journalia we never say 'die.' It is such a little word 
and reduces the lineage." . . . 

Even during my brief stay in Journalia I learned 
much of its curious constitution and customs. It is 
a land where no man cometh and no man goeth, for 
they all invariably proceed. Only very striking objects 
can be appreciated by the senses, for only such are 
phenomenal. Time has no existence in Journalia, and 
it is there possible to expect an event which with us 
would be in the past, and could only be suspected. 
Distinction between object and subject is there un¬ 
known ; for instance, in Journalia the person who makes 
a mistake is mistaken, not the object he mistakes. And 
there, too, the less includes the greater, and individuals 
can comprise a crowd. A species of vermin infests 
Journalia, and every inhabitant makes it his duty to 
rend in twain all members of this species that come 
under his eye. These hunted creatures are called verbs 
in the split infinitive. 


How I reached home I do not know. They say I was 
missed and afterwards—late in the evening—discovered 
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asleep in the summer-house. But the recollection of 
Journalia is very distinct, and I seem, moreover, to have 
seen many indications in the halfpenny Press that some 
such “ultimate dim Thule 99 does in fact exist. 

J. B. W. 


Notes for Collectors 

E gather that there is an enormous number of 
artistic and clever people going up and down 
the world who for one cause or another desire to be 
collectors, but do not quite know in which direction to 
apply their gifts—just as there are investors who waver 
between a thousand different stocks and shares. 

Such interestingly situated people often write to us 
asking, in effect: What is there left to collect? There 
are immense quantities of things, but to answer an 
unknown correspondent on the subject is a little diffi¬ 
cult. After a long study of such a one’s temperament 
and talents, artistic interests and banking account, it 
would be a long odds* chance if one succeeded in find¬ 
ing just the right subject; but without those advantages 
it is well to generalise and trust that among a multitude 
of readers many may be justly fitted with a hobby. Our 
own inclination is towards the Oriental fine and applied 
arts, but that is not a very convenient subject for those 
who travel mainly at home or in Europe. 

APPLIED ARTS 

Although old pictures and sculpture always attract 
and are often instinct with pleasant sentiment, a good 
plan for the person of taste who is beginning his collec¬ 
tion is for him to buy those things which are even more 
excellent—the things which are useful in his house and 
beautiful as well. All over Europe the applied arts 
of the eighteenth century were interesting, nowhere 
more so, perhaps, than in our own land, which is so 
often abused by people who have spent a year or two 
abroad for its lack of the artistic sense. Old silver 
is a charming and highly useful hobby, for its price 
increases, and it is not difficult to learn enough on the 
subject to enable anyone interested in the matter to 
make a good and useful collection. 

Old English porcelains of the earliest dates have 
been rather hunted off the market, but there remains 
much of the china-ware of ioo years ago that is at once 
immensely decorative, inexpensive and fit for everyday 
service. The rough pottery of Staffordshire made late 
in the century before last is, of course, greatly sought, 
but it is not particularly valuable from an artistic point 
of view, unsophisticated in make, banal in design, and 
of some pretension in regard to price. But, putting 
aside china and silver, which are large fields of en¬ 
deavour in themselves, the collector might well interest 
himself in the thousand objects of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury household which, although not important in them¬ 
selves, when brought together in a suitably simple 
environment, make a feeling of home and comfort un¬ 
known to latter-day spick and span machinery-made 
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furniture and fabrics. The study of these old arts 
need not be very troublesome or technical, for illus¬ 
trated books and pictures from, say, Hogarth down to 
the last work of Rowlandson, about 1820, will 
give an admirable idea of the cleverly-made furniture 
and accessories of the home which were in general use 
one and two hundred years ago. There is one point to 
be noticed by the student of such old illustrations. The 
rooms of our ancestors did not suffer from the senseless 
overcrowding—a fault which has so often been pointed 
out to us by the wise Oriental critics of our houses 
and furniture. Therefore, in buying antique furniture, 
fabrics, and objects of art, we would venture to say 
to the collector, hunt your hobby as much as 
possible, but do not bring home too large a bag. But 
even if purchases are many, no great harm will be done, 
for after a few years—in any case—you will find it well 
to weed out your collection, for all the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury applied arts are now more or less cleverly copied 
and one is certain to have a good number of specimens 
which have proved to be frauds, and original pieces 
which for one reason or another lose their charm. These 
things, however, merely give more and more interest 
to the collection of antiques; there is always movement 
in the matter, often surprises and disappointments which 
right themselves in due season and with luck. It has 
been said by a writer rather bolder than ourselves, that 
“ If you are a collector you will never feel old.” We 
are sure you will never be bored, which, perhaps, is 
something the same thing. EGAN Mew. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

• 

S OME weeks ago I recorded an interesting challenge : 

“ If you can produce not 120 but even 80 aero¬ 
planes capable of remaining three hours in the air at 
3,000 feet and travelling 50 miles an hour, I will make 
you the humblest apology ever heard in the House ”— 
so said Joynson-Hicks to the Minister for War, who 
accepted it with Seely-like silkiness and promised all 
facilities. 

We have not seen Joynson-Hicks since, but the latter 
part of his absence is due to illness. Someone said 
it was a break-down owing to brain-fag in looking for 
the aeroplanes. Anyhow, from whatever cause, he was 
not present on the afternoon of Wednesday, 30th ult., 
when war matters were discussed in Supply. Fortunately 
he was assisted by Sandys, who brought back a full 
report of where they had been and what they had seen. 

In a short resumi like this, it is sufficient to state 
that the report made mincemeat of Seely. Fifty-two 
was the utmost the Army could produce that in any 
way could come within the compass of the wager, while 
the details given of the state of the rest were deplorable. 

Seely, in reply, said it was not wise to give the exact 
figures; besides, work was going on during the investi- 
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gation, and there were numbers flying about all over 
the country. This sounded very lame. 

All the evening the Radical Whips were looking very 
anxious; the House was deserted as usual, but there 
was a nameless something in the air. It was the Irish 
who first brought the news that there was to be a snap 
division at 11, and, sure enough, on the stroke 247 
Unionists turned up and reduced the majority to 33. 

The Radicals were very frightened, and this was 
shown by the relieved cheers they gave; whilst the 
Unionists shouted, “ Saved again by the Irish !” 

Jeremiah MacVeagh, who had got hold of the private 
whip, tried to read it out on the Public Buildings 
Expenses Bill, which came next, but was promptly 
stopped by the Speaker on the ground of levity and 
irrelevance. 

After two very late sittings, it was not a bad evening 
to choose for a snap, but it proved once more that 
written instructions always leak out. Bachelors say it 
is the wives who give the show away; others say it is 
the private secretaries who chatter; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is the members themselves. They leave the 
instructions about in the lobbies, or discuss the chances 
of success on the staircases. “ Do you think we shall 
pull it off to-night ? M is an idiotic inquiry you con¬ 
stantly hear on the eve of a snap. It is very hard on 
members who attend at great inconvenience and loss, 
or who travel long distances to obey the call, for their 
self-denial to be brought to nought by these irre¬ 
sponsible chatterers. 

There are five men I would rather be without than 
confide in; they simply cannot help mysteriously whis¬ 
pering about a snap. 

There were many unsuccessful attempts before we got 
the Radicals out over cordite, and it is said that they 
made seventeen attempts to get us out before they suc- 
nsded in 1906. 

It is openly stated that Asquith has said—evidently 
with the idea of putting fear into the hearts of the 
slack—that if he is beaten before the holidays he will 
•esign; so the position is understood on both sides, but 
it means the lives of the coalition are made miserable 
:rom 4 p.m. until the hour when the House rises, what¬ 
ever the time. They are never safe, and the sentries on 
the doors are often doubled. 

At 11 p.m. a tired House proceeded to discuss the 
industrial and Provident Societies Amendment Bill. 
This affects the gTeat co-operative societies. The Bill 
r *.s been before the House for several years, and the 
Government feel they must pass it. The societies had 
ambers numbering many thousands in scores of con¬ 
stancies; on the other hand, the little shopkeepers 
irotested that the societies were favoured sufficiently 
abe2dy. They pay no income-tax. The reply to this 
'* that, as all the members are probably exempt, it 
only mean that they could recover it. It was 
further proposed that they need not stamp their deeds; 
inis was successfully objected to. It was proposed that 
a man could nominate his successor to shares not that 
merely holds at the time of nomination, but at the 
time of his death; this was agreed to. The holding 


was to be increased from £200 to £300. This meant 
an enormous increase in capital, but it was felt it would 
be dodged in other ways by the issue of bonds or 
debentures; so this was allowed. 

It was next agreed to issue another £10,000,000 for 
the extension of the telephone system. The Govern¬ 
ment then presented and obtained a second reading of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Bill, and the third reading of 
the Post Office Bill was agreed to. 

A long night's work that only the holidays dangling 
in front of Members made possible. 

On Thursday Lulu Harcourt, as Colonial Secretary, 
discoursed about the Empire. It was an interesting 
address, although not delivered with his usual 
ease. He spoke of experiments to foster trade in 
different Colonies: cotton growing in Egypt, bananas, 
oil and coker—not cocoa—nuts, but the three shies a 
penny variety, which apparently have endless uses. 

Outhwaite attacked the Government for allowing 
Gladstone to use troops to put down the rising on the 
Rand. The Labour Party were quite safe in 
supporting him, because they knew that the Unionists 
would vote with the Government. To give the Colonies 
self-government of the freest description and then to 
interfere in their domestic concerns was felt to be 
madness, and Outhwaite, Keir Hardie and Co. were 
squashed. 

Lloyd George in the country on a platform and Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons are two entirely 
different people. After a fierce and inconsequent speech 
to his own supporters in which he slanged the Unionist 
Party for all he was worth the night before, he entered 
the House to-day a mild and sane statesman. The 
Committee stage of the Revenue Bill was down for 
discussion. The Revenue Bill amends some of the 
worst of the grievances under the 1909 Budget, £.nd it 
was clear that public opinion and judges' decisions were 
having their effect. 

He promised to bring in another Bill next year to make 
further amendments. “ When ?” asked the Unionists. 
“ Early,’* said Lloyd George. “Will you undertake to 
see it through?” said the Unionists, as a broad hint 
that they did not trust the Chancellor, and that they 
thought he was quite capable of “ keeping his promise 
to the eye and breaking it to the hope,” and not pro¬ 
ceeding with it after he had brought it in. 

In his speech in Wales he had gone out of his way 
to say he would still further harry the Lords. “ Will the 
Bill be brought in before he deals with the Lords or 
afterwards?” said James Hope. “If you are going to 
bring controversial questions into the debate," protested 
the Chancellor, “ it will not facilitate the progress of the 
Revenue Bill.” 

Amendment after amendment was accepted, until at 
last the Labour men protested that the whole theory of 
the new land taxation had been given away. Philip 
Snowden did not mince matters; he said Lloyd George 
had discovered that he must placate the small property 
owners, and that it was clear that the proposals were 
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“a dead failure.” “Exactly,” said Pretyman, “that is 
what we have been saying all along.” 

In the middle of the debate the dullness was lifted for 
a moment by Handel Booth spying a stranger in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery with his hat on. All 
eyes were turned towards the left of the clock, and it 
was discovered that the Mad Hatter was up there with 
his “tile” on deep in conversation with a friend. He 
hastily took off his “seven and sixpenny,” and retired 
amid cheers. We reached clause No. 7, and then 
adjourned. “Only a fortnight more,” said Members as 
they ravished the pile of bags in the entrance and were 
whirled away in taxis for the week-end. 

On Monday, Tim Healy gave new members a taste 
of his sardonic humour. At this time of the session, 
numbers of small semi-private Bills of local concern 
come up. To the annoyance and disgust of their god¬ 
fathers, the members for the divisions affected, the 
Parliamentary agents, the solicitors, the town clerks, 
etc., etc., etc., Tim blocked every Bill in a low but 
decided tone. 

The Mad Hatter, evidently deeply interested in one 
of them, appealed to the Speaker. Mr. Lowther said 
he could not interfere. Mr. Joe King then appealed 
to the member for Cork himself. That gentleman 
blandly said: “As soon as my Bill”—a little pro¬ 
visional order affecting the drainage of Kingstown—“ is 
allowed to go through, every Bill will go through ”— 
with the mental reservation—“but not until.” 

Some people suspect there is something behind this— 
that the Nationalists have coerced the Board of Trade 
to raise some question because (a) Kingstown is one of 
the few Protestant centres outside Ulster, or (b) to 
annoy their old enemy, Tim, the member for the 
division. 

Tim countered most effectively and effectually, and it 
will be interesting to watch the result. 

Asquith has a very pawky sense of humour. When 
the turbulent Scots complained that not enough time 
was given to their affairs and clamoured for another 
day, Asquith said : “ Very well; I will give you the 4th 
August.” Whereat the Scots rejoiced that they could 
still make their influence felt with the Prime Minister. 
It was not until to-day they realised that it was Bank 
Holiday, and the result was lamentable. 

Half a dozen men spoke on Scotch education. Sir 
Henry Craik lashed himself into one of those rages 
which is the delight of his friends and the terror of 
junior Ministers. He by inference called the Scotch 
educationists Pharisees, for they were making broad 
the phylacteries of their educational garments by build¬ 
ing palatial habitations, almost palaces, which by no 
means proved the efficiency of their system. 

At 5, Arthur Fell moved a count, but forty men 
strolled in from the Terrace and the smoking-rooms, 
and then strolled out again. They did not object to 
keeping a house and warding off snaps, but they were 
not inclined to listen to Scotch education. 

In the evening we went down to pay a little compli¬ 


ment to Austen Chamberlain by celebrating his twenty- 
one years in Parliament. 

Bonar Law was in the chair, and made an excellent 
little speech, but left politics to Austen, who showed 
he had given much thought to the subject of what we 
shall do when we are in power, the difficulties that lie 
ahead of us and how they should be firmly met and 
overcome—a capital speech, chock-full of sound advice 
and prescience. What we have to take care of is to be 
ready, so that there shall be no delay in getting to « 
work, correcting the blunders of the present Government 
and having a definite programme of constructive legis¬ 
lation of our own. 

I 

On Tuesday, the comedy of Tim Healy and the 
private Bills went on again. “ I object,” said Tim 
Healy, regardless of all public appeals and private 
conferences. “ Let through the Kingstown provisional 
order and all will be well.” “ It is perfectly fright¬ 
ful,” said one member, “that the great corporations 
should be at the mercy of such a man!” But there it 
was. 

McKenna declared that the Government did not with¬ 
draw any of the charges against the Piccadilly flat 
lady, and that he knew none of the names of the dis¬ 
tinguished persons who patronised the establishment 
until the case was over. 

Some people seem convinced that there is something 
at the back of it, and I hear that Keir Hardie is 
determined to extract the names if possible. Miss 
Queenie Gerald seems to have kept books with the 
accuracy of Captain Wragge, and it is whispered that 
not a detail is missing in her ledgers! 

The whole evening was spent on the report stage of 
the Insurance Bill. There has been a hasty committee 
stage upstairs, where members on all sides have worked 
hard for hours at a time; but the matter is far too 
complicated to be settled under pressure; hence long 
debates downstairs again. 

It is clear that the choice of a free doctor promised 
so glibly by Mr. Lloyd George “ has disappeared 
into ” what a constituent of mine, who is not much of 
a German scholar, will insist upon calling “ the earwig,” 
and the poor who prefer their own doctor will be 
deprived of his services and forced to go to a panel 
doctor. 

It was 11.30 before we got on to a number of Bills, 
and they were advanced a stage each after a very per¬ 
functory examination. Legislation under these cir¬ 
cumstances is absurd, and it will inevitably result in 
expensive litigation later on. 


On August 11 the Comoedia % of Paris, will begin the 
serial publication of a four-act drama, “Une Aventure 
du Capitaine Lebrun,” written by Mrs. Irene Osgood. 
This drama was staged at the Theatre Moli&re last 
February and March and attracted exceptionally 
favourable notices from the leading Parisian papers. 
The English version of the play will be entitled “The 
Demon Lover.” 
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Notes and News 

The modem plays to be presented this month at 
Stratford-upon-Avon are: 11 The Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great,” by John Masefield, and “ The Devil's 
Disdple,” by G. Bernard Shaw. “ Richelieu,” by Lord 
Lytton, will also be presented. 

The next work from the pen of Mr. Rafael Sabatini 
is to be a history of Friar Thomas de Torquemada, the 
first Grand Inquisitor of the Holy Office: “ Torquemada 
and the Spanish Inquisition/ 1 to be published in the 
second week of August by Stanley Paul and Co. 

On Monday, July 28, there was inaugurated at the 
Imperial Services Exhibition, Earl's Court, a system of 
Marconi wireless telegraphy which enables visitors to 
the exhibition to communicate with each other between 
given points in the grounds. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the new U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy, and the author of “John Marvel/* has a new 
volume of fiction nearly ready, which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Werner Laurie. The book is to be called 
“The Land of the Spirit/* 

Mr. Andrew Melrose informs us that, on August I, 
Mr. Geoffrey Selby Church and Mr. Reginald R. Mer¬ 
ton became members of his firm, to replace Mr. Ronald 
Spicer, who retired from partnership on July 31. From 
August 1 the name of the firm will be Andrew Melrose, 
Limited. 

The chairman and directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra announce that at the first of the subscription 
concerts, on October 18, a work will be heard which is 
new to the English public: the Third Symphony, en¬ 
titled “The Divine Poem/* by Alexander Scriabin, the 
Russian composer whose “Prometheus, the Poem of 
Fire/* awakened such sensational interest last season. 
The Overture to Rimsky-Korsakov's opera, “ Ivan the 
Terrible* * (known in Russia as “The Maid of Pskov"), 
will also be included in this programme. The soloist 
will be Sefior Pablo Casals, who will play Dvorak's 
Concerto in B minor for Violoncello and Orchestra. 

In Thackeray's “Virginians" there is a rather acid 
portrait of the Baron Charles Louis von Polnitz, who 
is discovered at Tunbridge Wells cheating at cards. 
Baron von Polnitz, despite the interest of his career, 
has hitherto escaped biography; now, however, Mrs. 
Edith E. Cuthell has written a detailed account of his 
adventures under the title “A Vagabond Courtier." As 
a boy the Baron fought at Oudenarde; later he joined 
the dissipated company that surrounded the Regent of 
Orleans at Paris, and soon became reduced to a penni¬ 
less wanderer, offering himself as a guest at'the dif¬ 
ferent European courts, where he was welcomed for his 
wit and his gallantry. The book will shortly be issued 
in two volumes by Stanley Paul and Co 

Last month the Journal of Education offered a prize 
of two guineas for a list of “the three greatest living 
English poets in order of excellence." The winning 
list was to be determined by a plebiscite of the com¬ 
petitors. At the time the lists were sent in the Poet 
Laureate had not been appointed. The following is 


the Journal of Education'5 list: Rudyard Kipling, 
William Watson, and Robert Bridges. Mr. Kipling 
received nearly twice as many votes as Mr. Watson. 
Between Mr. Watson and Dr. Bridges there was a dif¬ 
ference of only some twenty votes, but there was a wide 
gap between them and the fourth. The next in order 
of poets who had more than ten votes are : Alfred 
Noyes, John Masefield, Henry Newbolt, Thomas 
Hardy, Alice Meynell, Stephen Phillips, and W. B. 
Yeats. 


MOTORING 

SERIES of experiments of great interest and 
importance to the motoring world was carried 
out at Brooklands on Tuesday of last week under the 
auspices of The Motor , the object being to establish 
definite and reliable data as to the relative merits of 
petrol and the home-produced motor spirit, benzol, in 
the matter of mileage obtainable from equal quantities 
of the two fuels used on the same cars and under 
identical conditions. Up to the present there is not a 
unanimity of opinion as to the superiority of benzol, 
even in the matter of power production, although the 
great majority of the recorded experiences of private 
motorists who have tried the new fuel would seem to 
have definitely established this point. The tests 
referred to were organised in order to arrive at the real 
facts and place the matter entirely out of the region 
of discussion. The event was in no way a comparative 
test between various types of carburettors or between 
different makes of cars, but purely and simply a mile¬ 
age comparison between the distance covered by the 
specific vehicle entered when running on ordinary petrol 
and when running on benzol. Some thirty or forty 
representative cars of different makes and sizes partici¬ 
pated in the tests, which consisted of the running of 
each car on equal quantities of petrol and benzol alter¬ 
nately. In the first section of the tests, no carburettor 
alterations or adjustments were permitted—the 
benzol was used with the carburettors exactly as they 
had been used for petrol. In the second section, the 
carburettors were allowed to be “tuned up" at the 
discretion of the drivers, and it is curious to note that 
the best results, so far as benzol was concerned, seem 
to have been obtained when the carburettors were not 
altered in any shape or form from the condition they 
were in when running on petrol. The complete results 
of the tests have not yet been published, but it has 
transpired that in quite a number of cases a remarkable 
increase in mileage was obtained when benzol was the 
fuel used. The full tabulated results, showing the 
exact difference in the mileage of each car on benzol 
and petrol respectively, will appear in the next issue 
of The Motor , and it is needless to say that they will 
be examined with the greatest interest by the many 
motorists to whom running economy is a matter of 
importance. 

It is now finally setted that there is to be another 
Tourist Trophy Race in the Isle of Man in June next. 
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The event will occupy two days, about 300 miles beiijg 
covered each day, and will be confined to cars with 
engines of not fewer than four cylinders, and of a cubic 
capacity not exceeding 3,310 cubic centimetres. A tank 
with a capacity of fifty gallons to hold sufficient fuel 
for the two days will be carried by each car, and any 
kind of fuel may be used. It is interesting to note, 
however, that there will be a special fuel prize for which 
no competitor will be eligible who uses spirit contain¬ 
ing more than 10 per cent, of petrol. The prizes will 
consist of the Tourist Trophy and £1,000; a second 
prize of £250; and a team prize of £300; with a 
special prize of £100 for the best performance on a 
fuel other than petrol exclusively. 

Those who followed the course of the memorable tyre 
trial, which so greatly disturbed the equanimity of the 
R.A.C., will recollect that it came to an abrupt con¬ 
clusion—when all the competitors except the Victor had 
been eliminated—owing to the complete wreckage of 
the car upon which the test was being carried out, and 
the serious injury of the occupants, including the techni¬ 
cal observer. At the time it was expected that at least 
one of these would succumb to his injuries, but it is 
now announced that all have recovered, the last victim 
. having just left hospital. We understand that the 
Victor Tyre Company, which promoted the trial, has 
acted with great consideration and generosity in the 
matter, defraying the whole of the hospital and medical 
expenses, and adequately remunerating all the victims 
for their enforced absence from their respective 
occupations. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E VERYBODY came back from their holidays prepared 
for a boom. But no one found enough orders 
to keep him busy more than an hour or two. The 
public has been thoroughly frightened. It will do no busi¬ 
ness until peace has been signed. It does not care whether 
South Africa is once again peaceable. It does not care a 
straw about the money position. It does not worry about 
our own Labour trouble. All it asks is that the war shall 
stop. It will not heed mere newspaper tales—it has heard 
them a hundred times these past twelve months. It wants 
hard facts to-day. Peace signed and troops disbanded— 
nothing else will satisfy us. At the moment the Bul¬ 
garians appear to be bluffing just as they have bluffed all 
through the war. To a civilised person the behaviour of 
these Balkan savages seems childish. But those who have 
had many dealings with Bulgarians know the type—half 
Mongolian, half Slav, ignorant, bloodthirsty murderers, 
with only one redeeming quality—courage. We all hope 
that Austria is not backing them up. There is talk of a 
forced loan being made for the Austrian Empire—of a 
compulsory income tax and an assessment upon all pro¬ 
perty. Austria is in a bad way financially. She has been 
refused financial aid both in London and in Paris—not 


because her credit is bad, but because the lenders of monev 

J 

do not want war. 

There is a movement on foot in Paris to make a combine 
of all the big banks and financial houses. The combine is 
to refuse any loans the money of which would be used for 
warlike purposes. I am afraid such a scheme is impos¬ 
sible. It sounds so easy, for actually Paris bankers are 
few in number, and the five great banks have enormous 
power. But these banks are out to make money, and they 
seldom refuse good business. They are interested in arma¬ 
ment, works, and orders for guns and ammunition mean 
profit on goods as well as profit on money. The Govern¬ 
ment has influence and can veto any loan. But the banks 
really control the politician in the last instance. 

Money is certainly cheaper. How long it will remain so 
no one can say. The position is not clear. As I have 
pointed out before, if we drain Brazil and the Argentine 
of gold, and presumably they owe so much money tc 
London and Paris that the banks can do this, then we pro¬ 
duce a condition of semi-panic in those countries, andthii 
reacts upon London. Egypt must have money for hei 
cotton crop. The United States require money, thougl 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury has offered ti 
assist—an offer which has been very properly snubbed b 
the Wall Street houses. On the whole, though w r e ma 
get easy money for a month or two, I fear that it will b 
impossible to go through the autumn without a five p< 
cent. rate. 

Foreigners.— Bulgarians are weak on the latest canat 
that Roumania has threatened to occupy Sofia. Bi 
Greeks are carefully supported from Paris, and Russiai 
are also hard. Hungarians are harder—a good mai 
people having bought expecting an immediate peace ai 
a ten point rise when the demobilisation takes place. T 
French Government having made up its mind to issue 
loan, has decided to put Rentes to 90. They are good 
buy for that figure. 

Home Rails. —The dividends on Great Western a 
Great Central were distinctly good, the former havi 
paid at the same rate as in 1911 with a largely increai 
carry forward, whilst the latter pays in full on all prei 
ence up to and including 1889, and carries forw 
£“34,000. The London and North Western has also d' 
w*ell, having increased the dividend by one per cent. J 
the carry forward by £66,500. But the prices of mos 
the securities have hardly moved at all. The dealers in 
House are all short of stock, and they do not encour 
purchasers. Indeed, they do all they can to stop buy 
for they want to buy themselves ! 

Yankees have improved a little. I cannot say that tl 
is any strong move on. Gamblers are nibbling at I 
on rumours which have no solid basis, and a few pe 
have been rash enough to buy Steels on the good fig\ 
I am suspicious of the market here, for I think tha 
siders would like to unload. No one vet knows what 
happen if the Steel Trust is dissolved. On the w 
figures for the year of most of the railways are good 
I see no sign of any boom. Canadian Pacific traffics 
dull, and the Canadian Northern figures for the yea 
not brilliant. It is most probable that we shall see ! 
prices for all Canadian railways. In the Argentine m 
prices are very dull indeed, and liquidation still goc 
Brazil Common fluctuate from day to day. A good 
people think that the stock has touched bottom, 
yearly figures are not got out, but they will not be g 

Ri brer. —Vallambrosa has been obliged to redu 
dividend to 100 per cent. But the company is cai 
managed and has done a large amount of work i 
plantation without increasing the capital. Next v 
looks as though Vails would have to cut the divicN 
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half. I see no reason why any one should buy to-day. 
Mr. Lampard’s speech was not liked at all, not even by 
his dearest friends. It was far too optimistic, and frankly, 
a great deal of nonsense was talked about Brazilian 
rubber. He must face facts in the rubber world. 

Oil shares have been quite hard under the lead of 
Mexican Eagle Common. At the same time a good 
deal of support has been given to the market by 
insiders. Kern River are now 7s. and seem likely 
to go higher. Eastern Petroleum are going to 
reconstruct as more money is needed. The Baku and 
Russian reports came out, but really did not tell us very 
much. It seems that those companies are quite unable to 
increase their outputs to a dividend-paying point. 

Mines are still very dull and dead. The strike trouble 

on the Rand has petered out, but the market does not 

seem inclined to buy back the shares which it has sold 

* 

short. The big houses do not support the market and 
privately say that they think that prices are quite high 
enough. I confess that I can see very little to go for in 
the Kaffir market. The Rhodesian section is just as dead 
as its Kaffir neighbour. Willoughby’s report shows a 
profit of only ^8,692 in a capital of ^900,000. Like all 
other Rhodesians there is “much talk and little wool.” 
Nigerian tin shares are a shade better, but here again the 
results are poor compared with the capital sunk in the 
business. 

Miscellaneous. —Bass report is admirable. The profit 
for the year is ^344,804, or a shade better than last 
year. A dividend of 10 per cent, is paid on the 
ordinary as against 8 per cent, last year, and 
the reserve is raised to ^500,000. The high cost 
of materials has been against brewers, therefore 
the figures may be taken as good. Bass debentures 
are both cheap and thoroughly sound. Another great 
Midland Brewery, Mitchells and Butler, has sent out its 
report and shows ^223,413 profit, or a little better than 
last year. The dividend of 15 per cent, on the ordinary 
shares is maintained, ^60,000 is placed to reserve and 
£*58*973 is carried forward Both debentures and pre¬ 
ference are good brewing securities. As all the brewers 
issue their balance sheets one is struck by the gradual 
rise in profits in spite of the huge taxation. There are 
many bargains in this market. A Kent Coal Shareholders* 
Association has been formed to protect shareholders 
against the astute Mr. Burr, whose finance no one can 
understand, and whose explanations appear even more 
complicated. The fact is Mr. Burr was never meant for 
a financier. He is a visionary who would have done well 
had he got proper financial backing. He has given us 
Kent coal, but no one, not even his own directors, pretend 
to understand his finance. Raymond Radclyffe. 


Shareholders in the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Co. will 
have read w'ith considerable satisfaction from the official 
announcement made by the directors that the declaration 
with regard to the dividend and the directors’ report will 
be issued shortly. As it has paid ten per cent, dividend 
for the past three years, and an interim dividend at that 
rate was paid for the first six months of the past financial 
year, there cannot be any doubt that this distribution will 
at least be maintained, especially as the output has been 
highly satisfactory, and the price of oil has considerably 
advanced during the year. In fact, it has more than 
doubled itself since the commencement of 1912. The 
shares, carrying as they do a full half-year’s dividend, look 
attractive at the present price of 12s. 6d. Galician Oil 
Trust shares should also be bought, the July output being 
over 4,000 tons. The present price is 7s. 6d. for the 10s. 
shares, but are talked to double this price. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ON TARIFF REFORM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir>—I read with a great deal of interest the review, in 
your issue of June 7, of Mr. Peel’s book on “Tariff 
Reformers.” Throughout my travels in Canada I never 
met a loyal and intelligent Canadian who was not deeply 
conscious of his British descent and heritage, and who 
did not regard himself every bit as much a “ Briton ” as 
the Briton “at iiome.” And just as ardent is the pride* 
apparently, of the British-American of the same calibre 
in the United States, even though a “ naturalised 
American citizen while just as loyal to America, his 
adopted country, as the “ American-born ” can well be. 
Your reviewer’s stern and stinging indictment is a true 
impeachment of the most cruel, subtle, pernicious, and, 
at bottom, most fallacious political impolicy ever per¬ 
petrated by “Act of Parliament” in a “free” and 
“enlightened” nation. And this, in spite of all vaunted 
and amply “ authenticated ” “facts” and “figures” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. While it is a “fact” that 
the “ Repeal of the Corn Laws” did contribute amazingly 
to the immediate and prolonged “ national prosperity” of 
England, and did, and has, up to this time, just as 
amazingly swelled the national wealth, enlarged its com¬ 
merce; and just as truly has “cheapened bread” and ex¬ 
panded the interests and revenues of the British middle 
classes, yet it is just as true, and a far more menacing 
fact, that the “ Repeal of the Corn Laws” and literal 
“Free Trade” has resulted in naught less than in the 
actual ruin of British agricultural interests; in the degrada¬ 
tion of the British farm labourers, and in the practical 
establishment of a rapacious and mercenary oligarchy. 
For in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s “enfranchisement” of the 
farm labourers, in spite of all adduced figures and 
statistics to the contrary, which serve merely to show that 
the wages of the farm-labouring class have been improved 1 
considerably of late years, there can be no question that 
never before have the conditions of the farm labourers, or 
of the farmers eitfier, been so deplorable, and so inimical 
to the actual prosperity of the nation at large. Con¬ 
sequently, it matters but little what “statistics” may seem 
to “prove” otherwise; for it stands to reason that when 
the foundations of a nation’s prosperity and permanence 
are once sapped danger is imminent, and the consequences 
are irretrievable. 

Let us hope that the situation of England and of the 
British Empire is not quite so seriously imperilled. For 
while there can be no doubt of the fallen fortunes of 
English agriculture, and of the poverty and ignorance of 
the farm labourer, there yet remains some assurance that 
in the British Free Commonwealths throughout the 
Empire, there is abounding love and faith, and a vast 
residue of sterling British manhood. What Britons 
“beyond the seas” most resent and least comprehend is 
the astonishing (to them) obliquity of (political) vision 
and the stubborn persistency of the British Government 
and people, as manifested in their blind faith in the 
shibboleth of Free Trade, and their seeming Indifference 
to the substantial interests of the Empire. Nor can one 
wonder! For it is exasperating to Britons bc\ond the 
seas to have it thus forced upon their consciousness that 
the Motherland cares so little for the interests of its 
colonies, that it is not willing to sacrifice *he least degree 
of immediate self-interest in order to advance ll.e common 
interests of all. Nor is it any consolation to reflect that 
such heedlessness is due to the ignorance of the masses 
and classes alike of England regarding the resources, the 
possibilities, and the magnitude of these British Com¬ 
monwealths. Hence such outbursts and reproaches as 
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the following are quite common in Canada and elsewhere 
throughout the Empire : “ Why, if we are prepared to 

favour British imports, by reduced tariffs, as we are, and 
do thus favour them, as against all foreign imports, why 
then should not England meet us at least half way and do 
likewise?” Again, “how, in the name of common sense, 
could a duty on wheat (foreign wheat) increase the price 
of the English loaf a single farthing, seeing that we, in 
Canada alone, are fully capable of supplying the utmost 
needs of the British market in breadstuffs, to say nothing 
of the rest of the colonies? . . . 

Again : “it would appear all nonsense to argue, as you 
do, that England would ever really fight any considerable 
foreign Power, solely in behalf of any one of the Colonies ! 
At all events, England has never yet stood up for us in 
Canada as against either the boundary trespasses of the 
United States or in any other grave issue; but has rather 
shown a disposition to sacrifice Canadian rights and in¬ 
terests ; while, even to-day, she is withdrawing her fleet 
from the Pacific, where she should be all-powerful: so that 
were Japan to menace the Australasian dominions of the 
British Empire, the chances are that they too would be 
sacrificed ! . . . 

And so on, and so forth ! It is a sad story, and the 
end is not yet. But what has impressed me most through¬ 
out my sojourn and travels in the Empire and in the 
United States has been the constantly recurring and in¬ 
controvertible evidence of the deplorable conditions of the 
city waifs and farm labouring classes that compose the 
great bulk of the emigrants, from England especially. 
Surely there must be something radically wrong and very 
rotten in that country to permit of such conditions, both 
social and educational. Yet England is the great foster- 
mother of the Empire, and has been the Great Builder of 
Free Colonies ! 

Is it not, then, because in great measure, she (England) 
by her cold-blooded destruction of the great yeomanry 
class, and by her callous indifference to the welfare of the 
farm labouring class, as well as by her purely mercenary 
pursuit of gain and mad infatuation for mercantile and 
manufacturing supremacy, has thus cast aside the sub¬ 
stance and grasped at the shadow only of National 
Prosperity? 

It is time that England should think more of men 
and less of money—more of the common good and less of 
the interests of the few. And just as surely it is time for 
all thoughtful minds to call in question the literal good of 
what Free Trade, as a national policy, has accomplished ; 
to seek earnestly whether or hot it has really carried in 
its wake common blessing or common curse to the nation. 

Then if, as would seem, “Free Trade Prosperity” has 
not really reached the vast substratum of the people, but 
has only benefited the few, while it has intensified the mis¬ 
fortunes of the masses, surely it is high time to cry a stern 
halt to its mischief and to revise the chart of national 
policy. For my part, I cannot understand why the 
Unionist movement for “Fair Trade” and “Broader Im¬ 
perial Relations and Interests” should engender so much 
misapprehension and such dark misgivings; since Free 
Trade within the Empire and Fair Trade with foreign 
nations should appeal to all. 

So far from implying any restriction of trade, it would 
involve a vast increase in trade and commerce throughout 
the Empire. 

In conclusion, I would direct attention to a charming 
book recently issued under the title of “Studies in Ar- 
cady,” by the Rev. R. L. Gales. It is a book that should 
be read and pondered over by earnest souls. 

Edwin Ridley. 


SOUND AND SENSE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—As Dr. Sweet is no longer alive to answer for 
himself, I trust you will find space for a defence of hi* 
memory. 

He never attempted to say how English should be 
spoken, but only how, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, it was spoken. As to the charge that he favoured 
Cockney, the following extract from his “Primer of Spoken 
English,” 1890, is very much to the point. 

“The fact is that the statements of ordinary edu¬ 
cated people about their own pronunciation are gene¬ 
rally not only valueless, but misleading. ... The 
associations of the written language, and inability to 
deal with phonetic notation, make most people in¬ 
capable of recognising a phonetic representation of 
their own pronunciation. When I showed my Elemen- 
tarbuch to some English people, all of Northern ex¬ 
traction, they would not believe it represented my own 
pronunciation ; they said it represented broad Cock¬ 
ney, of which they said there was not a trace in my 
own pronunciation.” 

You say that it might be thought that the instruction 
given in English in our primary and secondary schools 
would go far to procure unification of pronunciation. It 
would not only go far, but would take us the whole way if 
the pupils had to connect sound and sign. I am over forty, 
and have always been a voracious reader, yet it was only- 
to-day that I accidentally discovered from a pronouncing 
dictionary that rhythm is usually pronounced with a voiced 
“th.” Such a state of things ought to be impossible. 

The real point of Dr. Bridges’ book is “Reform your¬ 
selves, lest haply ye be reformed by others.” Yours faith¬ 
fully, W. H. Thompson. 

48, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

July 28, 1913. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMINAL 

m 

SUFFRAGETTES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—The suggestion of corporal punishment for 
criminal Suffragettes is as impracticable as it would be 
inhuman. Your correspondent, “Inquirer,” may speak 
of a correspondence advocating this method of treating 
unruly women in a ladies’ journal of 1865 or 1866. At 
that time probably in schools and even in family life chil¬ 
dren were treated with severity. However, during the 
winter months of 1910-1911 Modern Society had a dis¬ 
cussion on the question : “Should wives be caned?” 

I think that possibly a revival of the pillory (without 
allowing the people to assault the prisoners) might be 
tried in lieu of imprisonment; or deportation to Australia, 
where the discontented ladies would become qualified 
electors after a short time, might be tried. 

It is perhaps not generally known that whipping as a 
punishment for women was abolished in England as early 
as 1820, considerably sooner than capital punishment for 
forgery or burglary. Women, from their physical weak¬ 
ness, would probably suffer more than men in the state of 
anarchy which the Suffragettes are endeavouring to revive. 
The sex disqualification of persons otherwise duly fitted for 
the right of voting is irrational, though the methods of 
Mrs. Pankhurst are wrong.—I am, yours very sincerely, 

Dublin. Pausanias. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE line which we adopted in our articles 
of May 10 and June 14 as to the 
abnormality and therefore insanity of female 
outrage-mongers has at last received the sanction of 
distinguished medical men. We notice that at the 
Medical Congress Mr. Nelson Hardy, the eminent 
surgeon, deduced from the ascertained outrages com¬ 
mitted by suffragettes the obvious inference that they 
are insane. It is true that the President, Dr. Norman 
Moore, interrupted part of the chain of evidence leading 
to Mr. Hardy's conclusion, but this line was adopted 
expressly on a point of order, and the President added 
tbe significant words, “ I dare say many of us agree 
with you." No objection was urged against the 
opinions with which Mr. Hardy concluded his address, 
opinions which absolutely ratify the view which we 
expressed months ago in our editorials. Mr. Hardy 
said:— 

If, as alienist authorities tell us in their works, con¬ 
duct is the true test of mental condition, what 
conclusion save one can we form as to the mental 
dition of these women, many of them well edu¬ 


M ri 


cated and carefully brought up, who commit crimes 
worthy of savages, who show by their actions their 
disregard of all laws, human and divine, that stand 
in their way, and who even profess their intention to 
treat as null and void the Almighty’s canon against 
self-slaughter ? 

I conclude, therefore, by asking, “Ought we not 
in this section to recognise that in militant suffragism, 
which has been afflicting us here in England for the 
last few years, we have passing before our eyes one 
of those epidemics of mental disorder with which the 
history of medicine has made us familiar as occurring 
in former times? ’* 

We are glad that the reproach which we felt it our 
duty in June last to utter against the medical profession 
has been repudiated by some of its most eminent 
members, although we are afraid that the ordinary 
practitioner, in fear of losing a certain proportion of 
patients, still shrinks from supporting magistrates in 
consigning these dangerous pests to the only places 
where persons bereft of reason can be adequately dealt 
with. Motley in his “Rise of the Dutch Republic" 
relates this anecdote of the mad Anabaptists—no more 
mad than the mad suffragettes—who on a cold winter's 
night, supposing that they were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, threw off their clothes and “ rushed naked and 
raving through the streets, shrieking * Woe, woe, the 
wrath of God! * When arrested, they obstinately 
refused to put on their clothing. ‘We are,' they 
observed 'the naked truth.’ In a day or two these 
furious lunatics, who certainly deserved a madhouse 
rather than the scaffold, were all executed." So Mot¬ 
ley, writing of the pests of 1535 : the pests of 1913, who 
as certainly deserve to be incarcerated in a madhouse, 
are wandering about at liberty, licensed lunatics. 

Teachers of modern languages in this country are 
feeling rather acutely a grievance to which they are 
subjected, and are voicing their complaint in the jour¬ 
nals devoted to the cause of education. On the Con¬ 
tinent—at least, in France and Germany—the law and 
the custom of the country ordain that a Professor of 
Modern Languages in a University or a Government 
school must be a native of his own country;.in England 
alone of all countries in Europe it is held as a dis¬ 
qualification to be native-born in order to teach a 
foreign language. It is obvious that this is a very great 
deterrent to young scholars of our own land, who, after 
undergoing a preliminary training in the Universities, 
have, at much expense and trouble, spent years on the 
Continent to obtain a competent knowledge of such 
languages and literature as they might wish to teach. 
There are many scholars of this type in England at 
present, and unfortunately, according to our present 
system, the most that they can look forward to is an 
assistantship in some school or University. It cannot 
be maintained that our system is successful, for we still 
possess on the Continent the reputation of being the 
worst linguists in Europe; and we do not seem to have 
established any school or University in which the teach¬ 
ing of the language and literature of foreign countries 
has been a marked feature. 
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A Hymn to Demeter 

THOU sitteat there alone. 

Thine eye9 at gaze; 

Musing in quiet wise 
On that far horizon 
Which hides from us the ways 
Of Paradise. 

Are Thy deep eyes a-stare 
With wonderment, 

That one should know this Earth, 

Which Thou hast made so fair. 

And yet of merriment 
Should find such dearth ? 

Yet, Mother, true it is, 

Most mournfully. 

For all the winding ways 
Yield but a glimpse, I wis, 

Of the full mystery 
Beyond the haze. 

Aye, weary and without ease 
My eager heart; 

So, lest my footsteps fail, 

Thou Mother of all Peace, 

Shake loose a little part 
Of Thy blue veil. 

H. Laurence Jeayes. 


The Standard of Humour 

HE joke is undoubtedly the most elusive item of 
human speech; its success depends so much 
upon the listener that many a time the wise man leaves 
a witticism unsaid lest it be received with an un¬ 
comprehending stare; or with that painful, dutiful laugh 
which shows so plainly that the point has been missed; 
or, what is worse, received seriously and answered as 
though it were not a light remark at all. For the men 
to whom life is full of fun, for whom tiny humorous 
situations develop at every turn, have sometimes a way 
of speaking rather solemnly when they are beset by 
die longing for laughter; and if the listener replies, 
hopelessly uncomprehending, as though a weighty state¬ 
ment had been made, one of life’s smaller tragedies is 
bom ; there is a silence, and a little sigh, and a resolve 
to speak less freely in the future when in the company 
of a Ponderous Person. 

These Ponderous Persons are a great trial whether we 
meet them face to face or only through the medium of 
the printed page. They are so very solid, so desper¬ 
ately convinced that they are right and that everybody 
who differs from them is misguided, that we cannot 
often laugh at them—amusing though they are; we are 
more inclined, as a rule, to bump their heads together 
in the hope of unsettling some of their too settled ideas. 
In their limited, wooden way, they are quite happy, of 
course. Life to them is no tremendous adventure, full 
of surprises, plunging day after day through the un¬ 


known—a thing to keep us ever young and ever watch¬ 
ful and ever hopeful; this would sadly disconcert the 
Ponderous Persons. It is rather, for them, a progress 
through a realm where things are ordered for their com¬ 
fort and pleasure and benefit, and it takes something in 
the nature of a mental explosion to alter their position. 

We encountered an excellent imitation of one of these 
strange people in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly 
early in the present year. He had been reading “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” and, unable to understand that a wise 
man can play the fool on occasion with the utmost gusto, 
discovered that Professor Dodgson (he simply won’t say 
" Lewis Carroll ”) had written a philosophic treatise in 
disguise. “I hope,” he writes, “to expound Professor 
Dodgson’s system as a unified and philosophic whole. 
In the meantime, I must limit myself to a few of those 
esoteric cogitations that are obviously relevant to the 
stage of educational evolution represented by the 
twentieth century.” The esoteric cogitations are in¬ 
teresting. Discussing the song “ Will you walk a little 
faster, said a whiting to a snail,” we are told 
that “we should not neglect the reference to the doc¬ 
trine of immortality, the comforting assurance of a life 
hereafter, not formally obtruded, but gently and 
graciously intimated in that always attractive phrase, 
‘the other shore.*” “Despite the fact that a Kantian 
discussion of time is placed on the lips of the Mad 
Hatter; despite the fact that the same problem, together 
with the non-existence of space and the unsubstantiality 
of matter, is suggested by the cake that must be served 
first and cut afterwards, I am nevertheless convinced 
that the household of the Duchess must represent the 
penetralia containing the ultimate arcana.* 

But we begin to be suspicious that the whole article is 
one elaborate joke, and that if we take the writer 
seriously we shall be hoisted with our own petard, and 
shall be numbered with the very company against which 
we have been breaking lances. The man who could 
take “ Alice in Wonderland” as a philosophical handbook 
should forthwith write an essay on “ The Comedies ol 
Euclid,” or compile an anthology of the drolleries 11 
the differential calculus. 

There is another aspect of this question of humour 
Against the conceit of the people who take joke: 
seriously must be set the conceit of the people who an 
always trying to make jokes and puns. The idea 
witticism is not constructed—it springs to the lips, bor 
in the delight of impetuous assertions and laughin 
refutations; it comes in those perfect hours when tw 
or three congenial companions interchange a rapid fa 
| of remark, of criticism, of comment—when the spirit 
eager and leaping, and the eyes are sparkling. Th 
pleasure—one of the keenest—the would-be humori 
never knows; he fritters his words away, enters the pr 
vince of the bore, and becomes almost as dreadful 
meet as his opposite. Indeed, he is often more tryin 
for he incessantly pours forth an irritating stream 
watery humour himself, in addition to being strange 
oblivious to the humour, good or bad, of others. 

W. L. R. 
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The Significance of Gordon Craig 
in the Modern Theatre 

By Haldane Macfall 

A T every hand is talk of the new theatre, the new 
drama. That the Theatre as the Theatre, an 
art as a whole, is to-day one of the most deeply stirred 
in vitality of all the arts, it would be fantastic to 
question. And the man who has stirred it and breathed 
vitality into it is a Briton, Gordon Craig. A child of the 
theatre, the son of England's great actress Ellen Terry, 
coining of a house world-famous in the story of the 
theatre, brought up in the atmosphere of the theatre, 
Gordon Craig came to the business of His destiny 
astoondingiy equipped and circumstanced to become a 
leader; and his fairy godmother, as though not content 
to dower him with such handsome conditions, flung into 
the child's cradle a skill of art as painter and draughts¬ 
man that, had he been distinguished in no other held, 
would have set him in a place of honour amongst the 
finest artistic achievement of his age, and has set him 
amongst the supreme woodcut artists of all time. In 
him were centred gifts which seemed to destine him 
to high attainment in the theatre, the most complex, 
the most compelling, of all the arts, since it contains the 
activity of each and every separate art. For its ful¬ 
filment are necessary the arts of the dramatist, of the 
colourist, of the musician, of sight and hearing and 
speaking—of every function that rouses the imagination 
and intelligence through the senses. And to this one 
man was granted mastery of words and colour and line 
and form, as well as the training of an actor and the 
inner knowledge of the craft of the whole theatre as 
far as it existed; yet when one states this simple truth 
it reads like an exaggeration, even spoken in the baldest 
terms. 

I have borne witness to this for years, in season and 
out of season, in fair weather and in foul, and the 
censorious turn to me and say: But what Gordon Craig 
writes about the art of the theatTe is often flagrantly 
opposed to what you, Haldane Macfall, have 
fought for in “ The Splendid Wayfaring” since you 
first began to write. That is true enough—but what 
an artist writes about his own art has rarely been worth 
'fie paper upon which it is written. An artist is not a 
logician, he is the magician of the things felt, not of the 
reason. Joshua Reynolds and Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo and Whistler and the rest have talked 
unmitigated trash about art—but they made no such 
blunders when they set themselves to the business of 
creating art. Gordon Craig may write cant about art 
being beauty, with which art has no special concern 
whatsoever; he may contradict himself at every page 
of The Mask; but the moment he sets himself to 
the creation of the art of the theatre he sheds all 
blunders from him and stands out one of the masters of 


the whole realm of the theatre. And this is good 
enough for me. I ask nothing more of any artist than 
that he shall be a great master; and Craig is a great 
master. 

We may criticise or scoff or jest or praise or deny, 
but the fact remains that, wherever the theatre holds 
sway, the name of Gordon Craig is known, and the 
movements that he initiated are associated with that 
name. It is impossible to shrug him away. We need 
travel no great distance pf proof to establish it. Some 
twenty years ago I saw Craig play with curtains for 
scenery—even as a youngster he was already a remark¬ 
able master of the theatre. The theatre—apart from 
the drama—was then in a commonplace state, 
the only vital activity being amongst the newer 
dramatists; but the playwrights knew only their own 
job, and the theatre as apart from the drama had not 
answered to that growing vitality. The sole new 
endeavour of the theatre was mimicry of nature in 
details. This young fellow early realised that art had 
nothing to do with mimicry of nature—whatever philo¬ 
sophic cant he may have spoken about art being beauty, 
his instinct made no such mistake, and, whether in 
deliberate terms or not, he saw that art was the make- 
believe whereby man reached the imagination of his 
fellows through the senses. He saw that impressions 
such as Beauty or Terror, or Hate or Horror, or Comic 
or Tragic moods could only be roused in the theatre 
with compelling force by so mastering the illusion of 
the theatre that form and line and colour and mass and 
sound all blended into one whole in harmony with the 
impressions desired. At once he stepped through the 
gate of the kingdom of art. He theorised, *tis true— 
he could not shake off tradition in a night—he theorises 
still, but he tells us, time and time again, craftsmanship 
in the arts is experiment, and if his experiments fail to 
create the art he desires, he is ready to reject and throw 
his theories from him and try another, so long as he 
advances towards the fulfilment of what he desires. But 
criticism keeps for ever flinging his rejected theories in 
his path. In his theories he has blundered again and 
again; in his art he has blundered not at all. Yet even 
his disciples pick up his rejected endeavour long after 
he has rejected it, and essay to reach fulfilment by such 
means as Craig himself, their master and originator, 
finds fKem unfitted to do except in a measure! The 
moment we grasp this fact, we realise how all-important 
it is for the success of Craig's work that he should train 
a theatre from its very foundations to utter his large art. 

I have said that we need travel no great distance in 
proof that Craig is a great master of the new or the 
coming theatre. Twenty years ago, when he com¬ 
menced his activities the theatre was hide-bound; 
since Craig came his activities in Berlin have com¬ 
pletely changed the whole romantic movement in 
Germany, and Reinhardt and others, employing his 
methods so far as then developed, exploited them with 
consummate commercial capacity and revolutionised the 
theatre in Northern Europe. In Italy and Russia Craig 
set aflame the new movement and inspired it, and the 
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Russian theatre and the Russian ballet brought forth 
artists, scenic and the rest, whose work is wholly bom 
out of Craig’s early revelation. Martin Harvey’s most 
interesting production of “ The Taming of the Shrew” 
in decorative scenery was born out of Craig. Granville 
Barker, when he turned from his brilliant dramatic work 
to his charming productions, was led to his development 
through the intention and art of Craig’s earlier 
endeavour. There is not a single modem European 
activity in the decorative' employment of scenery to 
arouse the imagination through the general impression 
of colour and form and line, as against the mere mimicry 
of details of nature, of which some phase of Craig’s art 
has not been the originating impulse. In other words, 
Craig has inspired all that is most remarkable in the 
modem theatre. Craig is a European influence, not a 
parochial one. Yet it was due to a single person, to 
the artistic enthusiasm of a man himself an artist, Lord 
Howard de Walden, that Craig has at last been enabled 
to make the' supreme experiment for which he has craved 
and battled and striven—and we may take it that by 
and through it alone can he fulfil himself, since the 
artist can alone judge how he shall create. 

It is time that we were done with criticising Gordon 
Craig; we but add a burden to the artist by demanding 
his reasons and his proofs. As a rule he has scant 
powers of proving by reason; it is for the artist to 
create, and it is time this man were wholly free to 
create if the world is to benefit by him. Whether 
Florence were the ideal place wherein to set up his 
school for the creation of the modern theatre or not is 
not our affair. The artist must be free to create his art 
in his own way—no man can create it for him. We may 
agree or not agree with his theories; but in the creation 
of his arts, of which he is master, he makes no mistakes. 
All he does is marked with the inspiration of genius. 
It is not for us to baulk and gall him. The official 
magazine of his movement, The Mask , should be read 
by every true lover of the theatre. Craig does not ask 
for large subscriptions from a few pedants; he asks a 
million people to support his endeavour to inspire a 
living theatre by subscribing a shilling. From his 
offices may be had a charmingly produced booklet which 
gives the general intention of his experiments so far as 
an artist can explain what he can better create. He does 
not aim at a brick and mortar national theatre with 
official overlords and official habits ; he aims at diffusing 
throughout the theatre and all theatres a living art. 
And we must leave it to his judgment as to how he shall 
achieve it. Craig has never made the parochial mistake 
of thinking that because you set up a National Theatre 
in Trafalgar Square or Piccadilly Circus you are going 
to create an abiding art or a great drama. He seeks 
to create a living thing that shall inspire art in every 
town throughout the land. It is not a thing to be done 
by a set of rules and a bevy of officials. It is deeper, 
more profound, more vital than that. It is better to 
give him the free hand to do it in our generation than 
to set up statues to him in the next with vain regrets 
as to what he might have done. 
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Poetry and Prettiness 

To-Morrow's Road . By G. M. HORT. (Old Bourne 
Press. 6d. net.) 

Sonnets and Quatrains . By ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY 
PATTERSON. (H. W. Fisher, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.) 

On Passive Service. By MARGARET LOVELL ANDREWS. 

(Max Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of Nature , 1910-1912. By JOHN G. 

Fletcher. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 
Glimpses of the Unseen . By W. ROBERT HALL. 
(Elkin Mathews, is. net.) 

W E do not remember having seen any discussion on 
the varying prices charged for books of verse, 
considered strictly in relation to the quality of their 
contents. In one sense, of course, poetry is above 
payment, as Mr. Le Gallienne prettily proved in one 
of his sweet nothings that brought tears to our eyes in 
the gloaming years ago; but it is equally true that some 
poetry comes into the market-place at ridiculous figures. 
Sixpence is a perfectly absurd price for Mr. Hort’s 
little volume—six guineas would seem to fit it better 
if we take quality as a test; but, then, no one would 
purchase it, while at the modest sixpence it may find 
a few appreciative owners. We hope it will find many 
It has been a pleasure to see some of these poems in 
THE ACADEMY —not many, for Mr. Hort is no prolific 
singer, moved by every mood to facile rhyming; his 
stanzas are packed with thought and meaning. He 
shows trouble met defiantly, sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment manfully wrestled with, though hardly over¬ 
thrown; and he has the finest belief in the world— 
the grim trust in a God who helps a man through the 
deep waters of despair:— 

If I demand a sheltered space 
Set for me in the battle-place, 

Where I at times could turn my face, 

A screened and welcome guest, 

Decree my soul should henceforth cease 
From its wild hankering after peace, 

And rest in that which gives release 
From the desire of rest. 

If I for final goal should ask, 

Some meaning for the long day’s task, 

Some ripened field that yet may bask 
Secure from hurricane, 

Point to Thy locust-eaten sheaves, 

The burnt-out stars, the still-born leaves, 

And by the toil no hope retrieves 
Nerve me to toil again ! 

Our readers have seen these verses; but there are other 
poems just as worthy. We will quote the opening of 
the first in the book: — 

Beyond the inn of Even-Chime 
Where men unpack the day-long load, 

A shadowy track begins to climb 
And opens on To-morrow’s Road. 
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The road that must be travelled still 
To meet to-morrow’s sun aright— 

’Tis up the hill, and up the hill 

And round the hill . . . and out of sight. 

Nine nights in ten the journey’s blest, 

For dream tells dream the shortest way, 

And while we climb we think we rest, 

And while we move we seem to stay. . . 

The trivial faults—such as a rather indiscriminate use 
of the exclamation point here and there—become 
negligible when one is confronted with stem, ringing 
verse such as nearly all the items in this book. We 
very strongly recommend every one of our readers who 
values and treasures true and essential poetry to pur¬ 
chase 44 To-Morrow’s Road.” Not once in twelve months 
does such sincere and finely wrought poetry come from 
the press; from both the critical and the emotional 
points of view, Mr. Hort’s work passes all tests easily. 

There is an epigrammatic touch in many of Mrs. de 
Coursey Patterson’s polished verses that is very 
pleasing. Between her sonnets the quatrains are placed 
like little halting-places—we would not say resting- 
places, for the way is not at all wearying; and the 
effect is rather novel. Here are two, “ Ephemera ” and 
44 Absolution 99 :— 

O tiny creatures with the shining wings, 

Rejoice your life endures but for an hour ! 

For thus with you are named the loveliest things— 
The sunset sky, the snowflakes, and the flower. 

A turbid soul and stranger to no crime 
He paused beside a pool all foul with slime: 

11 My prototype,” he grimly said—when lo, 

The moon’s white glory on the pond below ! 

Of the sonnets, two of which have appeared in these 
columns, we can say that they occasionally reach a high 
level, and are always technically correct, though the 
thrill is often absent. We cannot, as a rule, forgive a 
poet who writes a “ pretty ” sonnet; but we are bound 
to make an exception in Mrs. Patterson’s case for the 
following, which she calls 44 The Little Love-Song ” : — 

I’m just a little Love-Song, that is all; 

And yet when someone sings me worthily 
The tears well up in alien eyes and fall 
While hearts beat fast—and all because of me. 

I am a little ghost, and haunt the brain 
Of youth with hope, of age with memories : 

The world forgotten is while my refrain 
Transports them to Elysian fields, and seas 
Forever lighted by a lover’s moon; 

Where all the air breathes rose and eglantine, 

And music offers me her sweetest boon 
To lend enchantment to these words of mine. 

I’m just a little Love-Song, simple, sweet, 

And lo ! the proudest hearts are at my feet. 

This is far more a lyric than a sonnet, and it is quite 
charmingly musical. 

The author of “On Passive Service,” by contrast, 
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does not trouble much whether her verses are musical 
or not; in fact, frequently by awkward breaks she 
leaves them in a distinctly jerky condition. At times 
we are tempted to imagine that this wild, free con¬ 
struction derives from the influence of Browning; take 
this opening stanza of 44 In the Sunlight ” as an 
example: — 

Oh ! never weigh them out. It were as wise 
Upon the scales of common-sense to weigh 
Whether in a beloved face blue eyes 
Or brown were lovelier, as to delay 
Your “Dear !” until I sway 
Scale of your love aloft with “Dearest!” 

Coin love in words: believe love never tries 
Which on the counterslab of life ring clearest. 

The shoppy simile of “scales” and “counter-slab” 
would have pleased Robert Browning, without a doubt. 
In spite of this dangerous method, employed in a few 
of the poems, Miss Andrews has written many things 
that contain matter for deep thought and lively 
appreciation. “ Daughterly,” a fine monologue to an 
uncomprehending father; “ The Conscript”; a beautiful 
little “Warwickshire Carol”; “By the Firelight”— 
these, and several others, need no defence for their in¬ 
clusion in the higher ranks of poesy; and there is a 
purely delightful lyric, “To Any Bird,” of which we 
must quote the last verse:— 

I offer thanks because 
You, facing daylight first, 

Are taught to make no pause, 

But sing at once : “ The worst 
Is over for all watchers. Night is past 
Light’s on the wing at last.” 

The finest thing in Mr. Robert Hall’s Book is this 
sonnet, entitled “ From the Persian ” : — * 

Once Gabriel, from his seat in Paradise, 

Heard God’s sweet answer to a human prayer, 

And said within himself, “Ah, surely there 
The Father speaks to one whose sacrifice 
Is pure, a holy Saint whose heart is ice 
To every lust, whose life is true and fair !” 

So on the earth he sought him everywhere, 

But all in vain. Returning, “Lord !” he cries, 

“Where is Thy well-beloved?” God answered, “See, 
The temple in yon city—there he prays !” 

He found a man before an idol bowed. 

“A heathen, Lord?* he questioned in amaze. 

God answered him, “I look below the cloud 
And see a heart that blindly worships Me !” 

Here is a thought which we all feel to be true, 
adequately, if not passionately expressed, and we are 
sorry that there is not more backbone of idea in the 
other verses of this booklet. Aspiration, vague and 
prettily cast into sonnet or lyric, is unsatisfying: — 

Dreams, dreams ! 

Wake, O soul of mine, awake ! 

See, the dawn-star’s beam 
Melts in gold : the day doth break! 

Thou and God are. not a dream. 
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Pretty, excellent in sentiment, but not poetry; and 
“Thou and God are not a dream” is a poor line indeed. 

Throughout his whole book of more than a hundred 
pages, Mr. John C. Fletcher seems to be on the point of 
saying something worth hearing—of writing a poem 
that shall be really good. He opens with moderate 
verses on the twelve months; some of them cannot be 
called rhyming, though apparently meant to rhyme: — 

June and July are already with us ! 

See, too, the swallow that, amorous, 

Rises and scuds continually 
Across the sky like, a sail on the sea. 

The gorgeous pageant of tragedy 
Opens, in regal panoply ! 

Rhyme, in fact, is rather troublesome in these 
stanzas: “roisterer” and “stir,” “sides” and “broad¬ 
sides,” are bad rhymes, while “Offer with fiery passion 
dumb, Their drowsy cups of opium ” makes the reader 
desire irresistibly to chant “O-pi-um,” which is not con¬ 
ducive to solemnity. But when, in a “poem” entitled 
“To a Skylark,” we find this final sorrow, we are 
moved to open rebellion: — 

Let thy wings and thy feet and thy voice together greet 

The grassy plain’s great bound,.the skies’ blue profound, 

That at its wooded edge weaves a vast circle round, 

Like a rocket in its flight, a balloon, or a kite, 

In the rhythm of thy voice now rejoice. 

This is tragedy indeed, blithe spirit! Yet, in the face 
of such really deplorable work Mr. Fletcher has a few 
poems that are excellent in conception and good in 
form. Here, for example, is a strong, granitic thing, 
“Midsummer,” that grips the reader: — 

The waves shake the long wet beach, 

Crashing in thunderous monotone : 

The dazzling sails far out of reach 
Are tossed about and blown. 

The sun, like a million hammer-falls, 

Bangs on the anvil of my brain; 

Daggers of pain at the eyeballs 
Stab, again and again : 

And all is brutal joy, despite 

The poison and sweat on which I sup 

When the black sword of the night 

Shears off the sun, and the blood spouts up. 

It is rough and ringing, and worth fifty of the ordi¬ 
nary addresses to the skylarks and golden leaves and 
spring flowers which are collected and issued in book 
form. It is the hope of finding a page worth reading 
that induces the critic to persevere through “minor” 
verse, for hour after hour; and the curious thing about 
it—the very curious thing—is, that often, amid a weary, 
thirsty desert of stuff that no one could possibly term 
poetry, he discovers an oasis, a real, inspired poem, 
whereon his tired eyes and brain may rest awhile. 


The Staging of Shakespeare 

Shakespeare in the Theatre . By WILLIAM POEL. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. net.) 

With the single reservation that we could wish that 
Mr. Poel had rewritten these essays and articles of his, 
obviating their repetitions, widening their scope, and 
embracing the change in treatment that the last twelve 
months have seen, we welcome this book. It 
comes to satisfy a clear demand. Mr. Poel’s 
work as the Founder and Director of the Elizabethan ^ 
Stage Society has caused his name to be circulated in 
connection with certain views, and those views hitherto 
have been mainly inaccessible. Even the assiduous few 
who have kept the articles in which he expressed them, 
as they appeared in various journals, have probably 
lost them or mislaid them. Those who worked in¬ 
dependently of him have been told that some of the 
ground they traverse has been already covered by him; 
and it has not been easy to discover where and in what 
degree this has been the case. He, without a doubt, 
has been the pioneer of a movement that seems now 
disposed to claim its just own; but, like most pioneers, 
his position, by reason of its lack of definition, has 
seemed both larger and smaller than it really is. The 
publication of this book sets this difficulty at rest; and 
we do not believe that any true student of Shakespeare 
or lover of drama will fail to put it on his shelves. 

The difficulty he has had before him (that is still 
before each worker in this field) can be simply stated. 
It is the bland assumption that the conditions under 
which Shakespeare wrote were crude, unfinished, and 
elementary; and that therefore, in kindness to him, 
he must be adapted for modem conditions in order that 
he may be intelligently appreciated. The result is that 
we get productions in which scenes are cut about, their 
sequence altered; scenes tacked on to other scenes 
when, in the poor text, there was no connection between 
them; the five carefully ordered movements turned 
into three or four according to the caprice of the pro¬ 
ducer ; the psychology woefully treated by the whole¬ 
sale excision of large passages; the text carefully 
edited in order that sense may be made out of them, 
and difficult passages dropped, and the resultant served 
up to us in gorgeous scenery—such as would have 
utterly mystified the dramatist—as the work of the 
greatest dramatic author of the world. Concurrently 
with the enthusiastic adulation of him in a pleasant hero- 
worship, he has been treated as the veriest tyro in his 
business who needed to be educated in his job. Dr. John¬ 
son, living in an age of plush, powder, and poodles (ir 
which atmosphere he has the decency to look out oi 
place) said: “The English nation, in the time o 
Shakespeare, was yet struggling to emerge from bar 
barity”; and, though this is no longer said in the oute 
world, it is still the assumption concerning the dramati 
world. 

In sharp contrast to this the very opposite may b 
said. Mr. Poel does not trace Shakespeare’s connectio 
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with the stage in detail. He would doubtless have done 
so had he moulded these articles into an orderly book, 
for that connection is an important one. Probably from 
about 1588 to 1592 Shakespeare was with Alleyn’s com¬ 
pany at the Cross Keys Inn, where we know a stage was 
fitted up in the yard. From 1592 to 1594 he was 
certainly at the Rose in Southwark with Alleyn; in 
1594 he was at the Theater Playhouse in Holywell 
with Burbage; in 1597 he was at the Curtain, where 
“Romeo and Juliet” was produced. In addition 
he had had plays produced, and had seen plays 
produced, at inn-yards south of London, in the 
West of England, and at Court. It should be a 
truism to say that the author of “Hamlet” did not go 
through so varied an experience as this without sub¬ 
mitting it to careful thought as a dramatist. So that 
when the Globe Playhouse was built by the company 
of which he was a responsible “fellow,” we are sure 
that it would incorporate this deliberate study and 
thought. Indeed, we know that this was so from the 
building contract for the Fortune that Alleyn gave, in 
which we constantly read that certain items are to be 
as “ made and contryved in and to the late-erected Play¬ 
house on the Bancke in the said parish of Saint Saviours, 
called the Globe”; from which it appears that Alleyn 
was much impressed by the facilities offered there. 

The Globe, therefore, was a finished and very care¬ 
fully considered arena devised for the production of the 
greatest drama that the world has seen. It made that 
drama possible; as it is clear that modern conditions, 
choked as they are with gorgeous auxiliaries that now 
usurp attention to themselves, make such drama almost 
an impossibility. Therefore, it would seem an 
elementary piece of common sense to affirm that Shake¬ 
speare as a dramatist must be respected, and those con¬ 
ditions restored that were the vehicle of his expression. 
Indeed, it is a further suggestion that a return to those 
conditions might help to lift the standard of drama in 
our own day. Yet we know that Mr. Poel has been 
stating this clear issue (and other workers as well, in¬ 
dependently of him) consistently for some time; and 
has been laughed at as impracticable. Impracticable, 
for stating a common-sense issue! Even when he was 
allowed to produce “ Troilus and Cressida” in this way 
at Stratford, it was bundled into the last few days, 
when the main company and most of the visitors had 
left. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that the dramatist 
has to take a third place to-day—the actor taking the 
first, and the producer the second; whereas in Shake¬ 
speare’s time the dramatist was the builder of 
his own playhouse, the producer of his own 
play, and often the actor as well. He worked 

from the centre outwards; whereas now the method 

• 

is to work from without to the centre, with 
a strong possibility of never arriving at the centre 
at all. If one takes, for example, the extraordinarily 
deft construction of the first act of “ Hamlet,” having in 
his mind the deployment of the action and the working 
out of the psychology of the prince that is to give the 
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clue to all that follows; where, one asks, may one see 
this in its proper place on the stage? And with the 
obvious answer to that question, this follows, that on 
the stage we do not get Shakespeare at all, but this or 
the other actor who presupposes a knowledge of the 
story as the basis of his own display. Or again, our 
interest at the end of the second act of “ King Lear'* re¬ 
mains almost equally with Gloster, Goneril, and Regan, 
who have gone in “out o’ the storm,” and with Lear 
who has gone into the storm. Shakespeare’s stage 
enabled him to follow both interests side by side until 
Cordelia Te-enters to the action at the breaking of the 
Crisis; that thus, all interests ripening together, a 
special point is given to that re-entrance. The con¬ 
structional advantage of this concurrent movement does 
not need to be pointed out. But where may we see it 
in action? 

Partly the difficulty is one of text. Shakespeare has 
not only been obscured by the “pitiful ambitions” of 
actor and producer, but no less by the blindness of his 
numerous editors. It seems an amazing thing to say, 
but it is the simple fact nevertheless, that there is no 
single edition of Shakespeare on the market that seeks 
to give the text of his plays as arranged by him or his 
“ literary executors.” We do not go with much that 
Mr. Poel says on this point. We think Shakespeare’s 
inevitable system of construction makes it clear that 
he organised his plays in act-movements if not in 'act- 
divisions. We think, moreover, that once or twice (as 
in the third act of “ Lear ”) scenes were meant, though 
not at all in the modern sense. But in the main the 
scene divisions, and all the scene specifications and con¬ 
sequent alteration of stage-directions, are due to the 
misunderstanding of such eighteenth century editors as 
Rowe, Pope, Warburton, and Theobald, who mtruded 
them, altered the plays for their intrusion, and so have 
come between us and the dramatist. And all their in¬ 
trusions have been incorporated in every subsequent 
edition, with the result that we walk into a book-shop 
and pick up edition after edition of Shakespeare that 
must puzzle their author greatly if ever, unhappily, they 
find their way into Elysium. 

However, a change is slowly coming about. Many 
are participating in it, but no single factor counts for 
more than Mr. Poel. He was the pioneer; and he is 
still the leading worker. We can only hope that this 
book of his will receive the attention it deserves in the 
world of the theatre. 


For Home and Duty 

Livingstone and Newstead. By A. Z. FRASER (Alice 
Spinner). Illustrated. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

The occasion of this inspiring work is the centenary of 
Dr. Livingstone’s birth. We have had a good many 
centenaries lately, including bi-centenaries and higher 
multiples of the centenary, but not all of them make a 
very general appeal. Yet there are centenaries that are 
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of real value to mankind or to such a considerable por¬ 
tion of it as, say, the English people. They alone are 
capable of holding the public ear long enough to instil 
into it the practical lessons of history. The hundredth 
anniversary of a birth or the fiftieth of an event present 
an unrivalled opportunity for analysing the trend of 
recent history and for counting our gains and losses. 
Comparison will be fruitful, for there is something to 
compare. If Youth will not judge between past ^nd 
present, Age will, and—by a strange law of our mortal 
nature—generally in favour of the former. Mrs. Fraser, 
though representing two generations, is not a bigot for 
her earlier experience; when she specifically compares 
the past she has known with the present that she knows, 
she endorses the benefits of experience—for the race as 
for the individual. Children, in her young days, were 
systematically hardened and, in the process, she thinks, 
generally tortured and sometimes sacrificed. Thawing 
an ice-bound sponge for morning ablutions is not neces¬ 
sarily the road to moral or bodily strength. 

The questions which she has left unanswered—which 
she has not even (specifically) propounded—are yet 
inevitable and, in view of the contrast suggested by the 
dates in question, insistent. Are the men of our own 
day capable of such feats of heroism, endurance, and 
self-denial as saved India in 1857, supported our armies 
and our homes through the muddles and privations of 
the Crimean War, and carried Livingstone, through 
solitude and starvation, across a continent ? The recent 
Antarctic expedition is there to warn us against a hasty 
answer. For ourselves, we will be content to formulate 
the question. 

A strong sense of duty and a rich simplicity are the 
two marks of the genuine “Middle-Victorian”; they are 
to be found unmistakably in the two principal characters 
of this book—in David Livingstone and in his devoted 
friend, William Frederick Webb, the father of the 
writer. Duty called Livingstone to Africa and Webb 
to England. Of the former we read that in his “ self- 
imposed separation from his family, and especially 
from Agnes” (Mrs. Livingstone Bruce, his eldest 
daughter, recently deceased), “ more than in any of the 
hardships and privations of his African explorations, 
was to be found the real self-sacrifice and heroism of 
his life.” Of William Webb, on the other hand, master 
of a beautiful and happy home at Newstead Abbey, we 
have this saying: “How difficult life is: and how wil¬ 
lingly would I give ten years of England for one year 
in South Africa!” He had just been offered the 
Governorship of Natal. He died in Africa, though, 
and—fortunately—before the Boer War, where he 
would have traced “sheer want of knowledge and want 
of tact” in the handling of the Boers. Both Living¬ 
stone and Webb regarded Africa with a feeling that 
was more than, though it included, the missionary spirit. 
Africa was England’s child and opportunity, but she 
was also, for certain susceptible minds, a second native 
land. 

Livingstone and his daughter spent nearly all the 
last months of the explorer’s sojourn in England as 
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guests at Newstead. Some very interesting chapters are 
devoted to this venerable residence; it appears that the 
poet whom its name recalls has in part suffered for the 
sins of another, his great-uncle, the “wicked” Lord 
Byron. Livingstone, as might be expected, had little 
sympathy for the poet: “His character does not shine. 
It appears to have been horrid.” But his chief griev¬ 
ance against Byron was the latter’s treatment of the 
buildings of Newstead and of the sepulchres of the 
monks. And his judgment had less of “faint praise” 
in it than that of an oldest inhabitant: “Waal, 'e loiked 
good beer,” with the rider, on cross-examination: 
“Waal, I did ’ear *e’d writ zummat.” Mrs. Fraser’s 
remarks on the brewing, culinary, and general arrange¬ 
ments of Newstead form most entertaining pages of 
social history. 

The African natives to whom we are introduced pro¬ 
vide several interesting pages. There is the Bechuana 
chief, Sech 61 i, “a sincere chieftain, his only stumbling- 
block being a reluctance to part from his former wives, 
and this rather from a chivalrous unwillingness to dis¬ 
miss them for no fault of their own than from any other 
motive.” There is Livingstone’s servant, Churaah, to 
whom “ ‘flour on the face of one of the old English 
ladies simply appeared a woeful waste of good food.” 
Then there is the humbug, Jacob Wainwright, who, 
while on a missionary tour round England, confessed 
privately that he hoped to gain thus enough money to 
procure many wives on his return to Africa. 

Stanley plays an important part, and the Newstead 
household were indignant at his treatment in England. 
His unsociability is abundantly illustrated, as also the 
childlike and child-loving character of the true explorer. 

We cannot conclude without quoting an anecdote re¬ 
lated by Mrs. Fraser of her father, which throws a 
dazzling light on the Christian humanity of the makers 
of Africa, who were yet stern enough towards native 
infringements of the boundaries they recognised between 
two races and civilisations: “While the steamer on 
which he was a passenger was passing through the Red 
Sea there was a cry of alarm, and at once the news ran 
round that two lascars had fallen overboard. 

“ 'Surely the captain is going to stop the ship ?’ was, 
of course, the first query. 

“ ‘No/ came the callous answer, 'not for mere lascars.* 

“ 'Then perhaps they will for a passenger,’ exclaimed 
my father, indignantly, and without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion he plunged into the water.” 


A Foreigner’s Account 

Burma under British Rule . By M. JOSEPH DAUTREMER- 
Translated by Sir JAMES George SCOTT, K.C.I.E. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

Many books have been written about Burma, but there 
is room for this new one by M. Dautremer, who, as 
Consul for France at Rangoon, had ample opportunities 
of observation and travel, which he has utilised to some 
purpose. It is noticeable that the French author, writ- 
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ing for perusal by his countrymen in France, gives a 
better impression of the success of British rule in Burma 
than the English translator, who makes some stringent 
remarks on the want of enterprise in the development 
of the communications of the country. As an official. 
Sir George Scott gained his spurs in Burma, and, pre¬ 
sumably, has a better knowledge of the general ad¬ 
ministration, though he may not have paid so much 
attention as M. Dautremer to the statistics of trade, 
which was the latter’s particular care. It is well to hear 
sometimes what others think of us: and it is the more 
agreeable when the foreign view is the more flattering. 
M. Dautremer “is a fearless critic and does not hesitate 
to point out that Burma offers much that both the 
French Government and the settlers in Cochin China 
and Tongking might copy with advantage.” In all 
these Oriental regions it is the climate that really 
matters to the Europeans. 

In the immense area of Burma there are various zones 
of climate, but they may be described, succinctly, as 
hot, hotter, and very hot. “In spite of this, it would 
not be just to say that the climate of Lower Burma is 
particularly unhealthy, and with reasonable care and 
attention to sanitary principles most Europeans keep 
perfect health.” The Government have established 
sanatoria in the hill stations, and more will be estab¬ 
lished as communications are opened up. M. Dautremer 
points out to his countrymen the Englishman’s secret 
for maintaining his health in tropical countries by 
taking up some kind of sport or other. “We Frenchmen 
still follow the Colonial way of the seventeenth century 
—a hammock, a siesta, and lounging about while the 
slaves work. The Englishman works himself; he has 
no siesta, he stirs about, and his system is all the better 
for it. The Englishman resists the climate, and the 
Frenchman falls a victim to it.” The climate, the fer¬ 
tility of the country, and the Buddhist religion are 
main elements in the formation of the Burmese char¬ 
acter. The Burman finds no difficulty in subsisting: 
his rice and fish can be obtained easily and cheaply; 
the women are allowed a liberty wonderful for the East, 
both in the ordering of their lives and in the selection 
of their husbands; in respect of the equality of sex, the 
Buddhist religion approaches Christianity in its 
liberalism. 

Among the races which have come under the influence 
of Buddhism (the majority of the population in Burma) 
there is a strong and growing prejudice against poly¬ 
gamy, and the practice, though allowable, is rare. The 
net result of these influences is that the Burman does 
not care for regular and permanent work: his tempera¬ 
ment is most conspicuous in his amusements; he revels 
in cock-fighting and stage-plays; he likes to pass the 
time as pleasantly as may be, smoking his cigar and 
chewing his betel. The man is constitutionally averse 
to work. The woman is by no means considered an 
inferior being: she has asserted herself without raising 
the suffragette question. “In the majority of cases she 
is pluckier and much harder-working than the men, and 
it is she who carries on all thejfiousehold affairs, while 
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the good man is asleep, or gambling, or off to see a 
play.” In short, the Burmese are a simple and happy 
people, who take life as it comes, always laughing and 
free from worry. They have been described as the 
happiest, most light-hearted people in the world. Sir 
Henry Yule, who went on a Mission to Ava in 1855, 
remarked: “ It was such a relief to find natives who 
would laugh at a joke ”—so different from the melan¬ 
choly Oriental of India, with his sad outlook on life 
and struggle for existence. 

This speciality of the Burmese population, equally 
with the silks and colouring of the happy crowds, 
strikes the visitor to the country. But there is also 
much to be seen in it, as M. Dautremer has described at 
length. The defiles of the Upper Irrawaddy offer very 
fine scenery, wooded hills, and sheer cliffs; there are 
ancient capitals, with their old palaces and deserted 
ruins, to attract the antiquarian; there are numerous 
pagodas of varying degrees of brilliancy and grandeur, 
as this book shows. No traveller ever returns dis¬ 
satisfied from the trip to Burma, but the trip must be 
undertaken in the cold weather of the Indian winter. 
But M. Dautremer has much more to tell of trade than 
of the sights, and he offers many suggestions to the 
French for extending their special commerce with 
Burma. In his introduction the translator comments 
with severity on the parochial spirit which has hampered 
the British administration in Burma. “ As a matter of 
fact, the administrative view is that of the parish beadle, 
and the enterprise that of the country earner with a 
light cart instead of a motor-van.” Sir George Scott 
advocates railway connection between Burma and India 
for the consolidation of our Indian Empire; and, in 
another direction, connection with the Malay States 
railway, so as to facilitate the support of Singapore, 
“ the pivot of the trade of all the East.” Primd facie , it 
appears that the Government of India have used Burma 
as a milch-cow, grabbing its balances without develop¬ 
ing their property. The policy seems very short-sighted, 
and Sir George Scott has done good service in calling 
attention to it. Though this book is, in parts, full of 
figures which will interest and concern mercantile men, 
it is not at all heavy. M. Dautremer deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen for having written it, and 
of others for allowing it to be translated. 


Panama Again! 

Things as They Are in Panama . By HARRY A. 

FRANCK. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Panama: The Creation , Destruction , and Resurrection . 
By Philippe Bunau-Varilla. (Constable and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

There is no doubt that the reading public must prepare 
itself for a flood of Panamanian literature. It would 
be strange were it otherwise, in view of the enormous 
interest which the completion of the great project is 
exciting throughout the world. The first of these two 

volumes does not profess to compete with the works 
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dealing with the topography and the “ whys,” “ where¬ 
fores,” and occasionally “why nots ” of the Canal 

zone. 

No man has been better fated by his experiences for 
his task than the author. He began his existence in 
Panama as a census-taker, and, this business concluded, 
he continued his official existence as a first-class police¬ 
man. In the Canal zone the distinction between a first- 
class policeman and a policeman pure and simple is 
greater than the nomenclature would imply. Briefly, 
the first-class policeman is an American citizen. A 
policeman, on the other hand, may be of any tint, from 
ebony-black to cafi-au-lait , but the social and official 
gap between the two is unbridgeable, although the 
members of the entire force appear to work together 
without hitch. 

From this racy and interesting volume we glean 
many side-lights of information which will give the 
average reader a clearer insight into the life of the 
Canal zone than he had possessed before. It is in¬ 
structive, for instance, to learn that the authorities are 
reluctant to distinguish—officially, at all events—be¬ 
tween their white and black employees. The difference 
is both materially and subtly marked by the species of 
currency in which the two are paid: the white employee 
is paid according to the gold standard, and the remain¬ 
ing colours according to the silver. Thus the whole 
social life of North American Panama is based on these 
two methods. 

It is certainly worth while to follow the adventures 
of “ Zone Policeman 88,” under which title the author 
helped to keep the peace in Central America; moreover, 
Mr. Franck is blessed with a sense of humour, and it 
is not possible to say this of every chance policeman 
one meets! 

Sefior Bunau-Varilla’s work cannot fail to create a 
considerable amount of interest at the present time, 
when the stupendous undertaking appears actually to 
be nearing its completion. Unlike the already large 
number of books which have recently been published 
on Panama, this does not deal with the topography of 
the Canal itself; it is concerned, however, with an 
engineering feat which, in its own way, appears to have 
been fraught with quite a notable quantity of pitfalls 
and difficulties. It was Sefior Bunau-Varilla’s task to 
negotiate the treaty by which the then recently estab-. 
lished Republic of Panama empowered the United 
States to employ its territory for this gigantic enter¬ 
prise. In his capacity of Minister-Plenipotentiary at 
Washington he found himself assailed, in a diplomatic 
sense, not only by the representatives of the rival South 
American States, but by a certain clique of his own 
countrymen, who were unwilling to allow him to take 
the credit for the transaction, and who did their best 
to thrust in an oar possessed of a distinctly unfriendly 
blade. But Sefior Bunau-Varilla triumphed. He tells 
us so, and rejoices in the fact. He writes, indeed, with 
all the verve of the Latin enthusiast, and is by no 
means averse to distribute praise where he considers it 
deserved, even if the recipient should be his own per- 
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sonality. There is no reason why he should not. We 
admire him for this frankness, which, in addition, 
lends a piquant flayour to the volume. 

The last sentence of the book previous to the epilogue 
will give some idea of the author’s enthusiasm. At 
the completion of a survey on what he has effected, he 
writes : " I had fulfilled my mission—the mission I had 
taken on myself, and I had safeguarded the work of 
the French genius; I had avenged his honour; I had 
served France.” 

This exuberance, as a matter of fact, is well justified. 
Sefior Bunau-Varilla had really done all these things, 
and was entitled to the praise he claims, and, if we 
draw attention to this amiable weakness of his, it is 
by no means in order to belittle either his book or his 
services. We wish for some reasons that there were 
more participants in events of similar magnitude who 
would bring themselves to write such frank criticism as 
is evidenced here. This alone makes the book intensely 
interesting to read. 


The Forerunner 

John the Baptist and His Relations to Jesus . By the 
Rev. Alban Blakiston. (J. and J. Bennett. 6s. 
net.) 

The result, if not the purpose, of . Mr. Blakiston’s 
treatise is to demonstrate a certain rivalry between S. 
John the Baptist and our Lord; to prove that S. John 
founded a separate sect, and that he represented the 
teaching of the Old Testament in contrast with that of 
the New Covenant. His conception of the Messiah as 
the bringer of vengeance rather than of mercy is cer¬ 
tainly that of the earlier prophets: his baptism is cer¬ 
tainly more akin to the Jewish rite on admission of 
proselytes than to the sacramental Christian baptism, 
and it would appear from sundry passages that his 
ascetic ideas of fasting and the like were widely dif¬ 
ferent from those of our Lord. 

On another point we may agree with Mr. Blakiston— 
namely, that the preaching and teaching of the Baptist 
lasted far longer than the synoptic Gospels state. This, 
however, is not necessarily to be attributed to deliberate 
suppression of facts on the part of the writers; they 
were concerned not with the career of the Forerunner, 
but with that of Christ Himself, and it requires some 
ingenuity, not always convincing, to argue that they 
misrepresented the position and importance of S. John. 
Our Lord’s own laudatory mention of him militates 
strongly against such a theory. But if the synoptists 
are to be treated in the contemptuous fashion which 
appears nowadays to be usual, we are, of course, free 
to believe that such laudation fcf. esp. Matt, xi, n) 
is either exaggerated or an "accretion.” The relation¬ 
ship between S. John and Jesus indicated by S. Luke 
(i, 40) Mr. Blakiston apparently does not consider 
worthy of notice. 

The evidence of Josephus would certainly support the 
view that for a long time S. John was far more pro- 
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miDCDt in popular regard than Christ; but Josephus is 
now becoming more and more discredited as a veracious 
historian. Even with regard to the family history of 
the Herodian family he can hardly be trusted, and Mr. 
Blakiston's idea that the “birthday feast'* is something 
not far removed from fiction, and that Salome or 
Herodias, as he thinks, with Westcott and Hort, the 
proper name is, was too young to have acted in the way 
represented by S. Luke, rests, after all, chiefly on the 
evidence of the Jewish historian. But, like many other 
of his theories, this view is modified in the “appended 
notes," which are of the greatest value and display 
great erudition. He holds that S. John, revolutionary 
in his ideas, went voluntarily to Machaerus in order to 
rebuke Herod, and was there apprehended and 
executed; that this raised a storm of indignation against 

4 

Antipas, and was the cause of his refusal to pronounce 
judgment on Christ when He was sent to him by Pilate. 

That the fourth Gospel is in many passages polemical 
may readily be granted, but that the writer thereof 
intended deliberately to belittle the position of S. John, 
as Mr. Blakiston seems to suppose, is questionable. 
More convincing is his investigation of the existence of 
a “Baptist" sect, possibly represented by Apollos, in 
Chap, ix (cf. I Cor., i, 12; iii, 4, 22), during the early 
preaching of Christianity; and his statement of the 
views and doctrines of the “Hemerobaptists" is illu¬ 
minative. As already remarked, the quotations in his 
“appended notes" are most valuable. 

On the whole, it may be said that Mr. Blakiston 
proves his two main points: firstly, that the teaching 
and the effect of the teaching of S. John was far more 
prolonged than is generally supposed; and, secondly, 
that it had far more influence in the early Christian 
Church than we recognise. That there is any inten¬ 
tional desire on the part of the writers to thrust him 
into the background is quite another question and may 
well be doubted. 


A French State Prison 

Les Prisons du Mont Saint-Michel , 1425-1864, d'apris 
dcs Documents inidits . By ETIENNE DUPONT. 
Illustrated. (Perrin and Co., Paris. 5 frs.) 

M. DUPONT has become quite an authority on that 
rocky coast of France which extends from Mont Saint- 
Michel Bay, in Normandy, to Saint-Malo, the ancient 
Breton fortified town at the mouth of the Ranee, 
the home of Jacques Cartier, discoverer of Canada, 
and of many a daring corsair and privateer 
in the olden time. Two kindred works by 
M. Dupont, “ Le Legendaire du Mont Saint- 
Michel" and “ Tombelaine," were noticed in The 
Academy last year, and he is the author of half a dozen 
other books dealing with the same locality. Tombe¬ 
laine, a near neighbour of the abbey-fortress, is a rocky 
islet which was fortified by the English and occupied 
hy them throughout the Hundred Years' War. 

In the present volume, M. Dupont gives the history 
of Mont Saint-Michel as a State prison from 1425 to 


1864. Many famous persons were interned there dur¬ 
ing that period, one of the most important of whom was 
unquestionably Avedick, the Armenian patriarch, whom 
the French Ambassador to Turkey had kidnapped and 
sent to France by order of that unscrupulous despot 
Louis XIV. There were also some notable Scotch 
prisoners, who were among the very few who ever suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from that grim place of duress. 
These were Norman Leslie, William Kirkcaldy, and the 
Laird of Pitmillie, concerned in the assassination of 
Cardinal Beaton in 1546. In later times many youthful 
aristocrats and smaller fry, bent on sowing their wild 
oats, “not wisely, but too well," were confined there 
under the notorious lettres de cachet . During the Re¬ 
volution many Vendean prisoners were sent there, hav¬ 
ing escaped massacre at the hands of the Blues, and in 
the first half of the nineteenth century a succession of 
political prisoners, Armand Barbas, Blanqui, and a 
host of others, were drafted there; and they appear to 
have given their jailers more trouble than the latter had 
ever known before. 

M. Dupont effectually explodes the legend of the 
prisoner who was devoured by rats. This was Victor 
de la Cassagne, alias Dubourg, a publicist of the days 
of Louis XV, who was kidnapped at Frankfort and 
sent at once to Mont Saint-Michel. He started the 
“hunger strike" nearly one hundred and seventy years 
ago, and in retaliation his keepers initiated “forcible 
feeding," which proves once more that “there is no new 
thing under the sun." He fasted twelve days and then 
was made to swallow bouillon by the rough and ready 
means of a funnel introduced into his gullet. This 
kept him alive for a while; nevertheless, he died a more 
or less natural death, after a year's confinement, at the 
age of thirty-six. As a matter of fact, his death certi¬ 
ficate exists, which conclusively proves that rats had 
nothing to do with his demise. On the other hand, it is 
pitiful to learn that he was allowed to expire in the 
famous cage that gave rise to so many legends. In 
1470, Louis XI visited Mont Saint-Michel, when he is 
said to have bestowed upon the prison one of the 
horrible iron cages which Hans Ferdagent, a German 
blacksmith, is credited with having made for him. 
There is no doubt that there was a cage for special 
prisoners in the abbey-fortress, but it was of wood, and 
appears to have been destroyed shortly before the Re¬ 
volution. Among the illustrations to the volume is one 
giving a reconstruction of this cage based on an official 
report of 1746. 


Next month Stanley Paul and Co. will publish, under 
the title “More About Collecting," a new book by Sir 
James Yoxall, M.P., the author of “The ABC About 
Collecting," very thoroughly illustrated. It gives many 
practical hints about books, glass, pictures, porcelain, 
lace, clocks, and furniture, among other subjects, and 
is written “for the help of amateurs smitten with the 
passion for picking up things which are odd, pretty, or 
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Shorter Reviews 

Alphonsus , Emperor of Germany . Reprinted in 
Facsimile from the Edition of 1654. With an In¬ 
troduction and Notes by Herbert F. SCHWARZ. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.) 

T HE tastes of Elizabethan playgoers were 
full-blooded, and when they took their 
places to sup full of horrors they expected 
an extensive bill of fare. In “Alphonsus, Em¬ 
peror of Germany,” of which Mr. Herbert Schwarz 
has now produced rather a superfluous edition, they 
were certainly given plenty for their money; but the 
play does not seem to have achieved much success, and 
assuredly did not deserve it. It was first printed as late 
as 1654, and its publisher, Humphrey Moseley, was 
bold enough to assign it to George Chapman, an attribu¬ 
tion now generally discredited. It had been acted in 
1636 for presentation before the Palsgrave Charles 
Louis, but this must be regarded as a revival, and its 
style takes it back to about 1570. As regards its plot, 
it is quite unhistorical, as it transforms a blameless 
Spanish prince, Alfonso X of Castile, into an insanely 
cruel tyrant, and represents him as contending for the 
imperial crown in Germany, which, as a fact, he never 
visited. An English rival, Richard, Duke of Cornwall, 
younger brother of Henry III, and an English lover in 
the person of Prince Edward, no doubt helped the play 
with a London audience, which may also have been 
interested in some of the German customs which the 
author depicts with more than usual accuracy. What a 
London audience made of the German talk which is 
rather freely scattered about the text it is difficult to 
guess. Mr. Schwarz’s chief interest seems to be in the 
horrors of the plot to which in his introduction he pro¬ 
duces a series of parallels drawn from not very recon¬ 
dite sources of information. Neither this introduction 
nor his notes can be held to justify this new reprint of 
a play which has already been twice well edited, nor are 
we very grateful that the text of the badly printed edition 
of 1654 is here reproduced in a photographic facsimile 
which is frequently difficult to read. 


Maeterlinck . By JETHRO BlTHELL. 

Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua. Two vols. (Wal¬ 
ter Scott Publishing Co. is. each.) 

A FEW years ago the delicate imaginings of Maurice 
Maeterlinck were received, without much analytical 
criticism, as the work of one who came near to being an 
immortal prophet and seer. His gentleness, his way of 
looking at life and death as though a smile could rob 
them of all their terrors, pleased us, and he was wel¬ 
comed unquestionably. To-day we have grown a little 
sceptical towards his finely-spun theories, and the author 
of this essay, praising rather indiscriminately, will meet 
with more criticism than would have been the case had 
he written when the spell of the Belgian philosopher 


was strong upon us. However, as a catalogue and des¬ 
cription of Maeterlinck’s books and plays the volume 
has much value, and there are some illuminating pages. 

Cardinal Newman’s intensely interesting work needs 
no comment now. This new edition is of handy size, 
clearly printed and excellently bound, and the pub¬ 
lishers are to be congratulated on their reprint of the 
first edition of 1864. The introduction, by the Rev. 
John Gamble, adds to its value. 


Odds and Ends of Foreign Travel . By GEORGE C. 

Morant, F.C.I.I. Illustrated. (Charles and 

Edwin Layton, 4s. 6d. net.) 

The author of these travel sketches explains in his 
preface that he will devote the profits of the publication 
to an institution connected with the business in which 
he has passed the greater pari of his life, and in con¬ 
nection with which most of the journeys referred to in 
the book have been undertaken. This, he explains, is 
the Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage. We trust that no 
inconsiderable sum will, in consequence, be received by 
that very admirable institution—although it must be 
admitted, with some regret, that the average volume of 
rather slight travel sketches, such as these “ Odds and 
Ends,” does not as a rule attract a sufficiently large 
public to entail much financial return to those concerned. 
The author has certainly travelled very widely; by 
means of these pleasant little sketches he takes us from 
France, Germany, Greece, Sweden, and numerous 
other European countries to China, Japan, the United 
States, Canada, South America, South Africa, 
Australia, and many other spots scattered about the 
globe in addition even to these. Here is an itinerant 
feast which could satisfy even the most gluttonous 
traveller. Many of the sketches, moreover, although 
slight, are amusing and well conceived. 


Fiction 

White Lilac . By WYND Strange. (Murray and Even- 
den. 6s.) 

“T YSTER’S grim face was carved in stone as, 
JLrf motionless and alone, he stood with folded 
arms, and stern, frowning eyes turned seawards. 

“'Damn!' ” 

Perhaps under ordinary circumstances an apology 
would be necessary for opening a book review with a 
paragraph containing a “swear-word,” but we feel that 
in this case the circumstances are so extraordinary as to 
render apologies totally unnecessary. The above is 
only one, and by no means the best, out of a host of 
absolutely unconscious witticisms perpetrated by the 
very serious-minded and, so far as we can judge, very 
young author of “White Lilac.” The book is a rich 
feast of fun, though it was never intended to be, and 
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fully exemplifies the truth that unconscious humour is 
the most intense. 

“A swift, angry tread,'' whatever that may be, “burn¬ 
ing glances," scornful laughter, masterful men, 
hypnotic gazes, secret inner yearnings, powerful faces, 
and sentences in italics are as common in this book as 
flies in June—if not commoner. The story does not 
matter—that is, what there is of it—for it consists of a 
series of impossible loves and hates and convenient 
tragedies; the hero does not want his wife, so she goes 
out and gets killed in a hunting accident; then the hero 
himself, just at the culminating point of his happiness, 
rescues a “ chee-yild " from a motor-car accident, and 
there is a death-bed marriage scene to follow. 

These, however, are minor events by comparison with 
the descriptive passages. We o>vn to having rejoiced 
in the book, though not in the way that its author 
intended. 


The Gods Are Athirst . By ANATOLE FRANCE. Trans¬ 
lated into English by ALFRED ALLINSON. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

We have already reviewed this book when it appeared 
in the original, and we need add little to what was 
then written. To those who have not an opportunity 
of reading the famous French author in his native 
tongue, this translation will come in the light of a very 
valuable work; and even those who have enjoyed the 
first appearance of “ The Gods Are Athirst " may find 
it worth their while to refresh their memory by a glance 
at the English version. The process of translation is, 
of course, at the best, an ungrateful one, in which the 
finer nuances and the most powerful scenes alike are 
wont to suffer and become diluted, as it were, with a 
weak and depreciating solution of superfluous liquid, 
so that the translation represents something in the 
nature of watered wine. In this case the task has been 
well and simply achieved, with the result that very 
little of the grim power, humour, and pathos of the 
genius of Anatole France has been lost. 


The World's Daughter. By CYRIL HARCOURT. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

IT is a matter of great astonishment how some of the 
novels published ever see the light of day. Such a one 
o “The World's Daughter," unless the author intends 
the book as a light skit upon something or other. 
Lrsula, a young lady with a bicycle, misses her train at 
St. Pancras and is mildly swearing about it when a 
young man politely accosts her and asks if he may offer 
his assistance in the matter of finding the times of other 
trains. After a slight hesitation a train is discovered 
to suit both their needs. They enter a compartment, 
and after a very short space of time this is a sample of 
the conversation which take splace : — 

“And your coat," she went on, “your adorable 
Harris tweed coat! How delicious and smelly ! 
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Heather and mountains and wild mists. And now 
stand up and let me see how big you are. Jerry ! 
Jerry ! You’re Him , you really, really are Him. Oh ! 
why do you make me want to say my prayers so? 
And where were you born, and how old are you, and 
how many years do you think there are before we 
need die? 

If the reader cares for the paragraph we have 
quoted he will find many more in a similar strain should 
he read to the end. For our part—and we say it 
without any irreverence—we think that it is fortunate 
that the friend to whom the story is dedicated died 
some years ago; for “The World's Daughter" would 
have been a severe test to which to submit any comrade, 
however dear. 


Pelle the Conqueror. By ANDERSEN MEXO. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.) 

Jean Christopher set the fashion—or was it Captain 
Kettle ?—and now we have authors of every nationality 
writing a series of novels around one personality. This 
book is the first of four, revealing Pelle as the boy on 
the Bornholm farm, “obviously preparing for the greater 
activities which are the subject of the succeeding 
volumes," as the publishers infQrm us on the wrapper. 

Not very “obviously," we fear, until the last two or 
three chapters. Pelle is a boy among farm labourers, 
a little more intelligent than usual—but that sort of boy 
is common enough among farm labourers in every agri¬ 
cultural community. The blunted moral sense of the 
class is well depicted in Kalle, the stonebreaker. The 
whole book is alive and real with the life of a simple 
peasantry, and it makes interesting reading. Beyond 
that there is little to be said, for scenes and acts are 
intensely commonplace-r-one feels the burden of life, 
rather, in this very detailed study of Pelle's early years. 

Then at the end comes one fine chapter, a pulsing, 
real study of Pelle's departure from the farm in search 
of bigger things; the author rises to the very best use 
of his material here, and, as throughout the rest of the 
book, the translator has caught the spirit of the work, 
effected a transmutation by which the story loses none 
of the strength of its original telling. It is, on the 
whole, an intimate and interesting study, avowedly in¬ 
complete, and thus more a work of promise than of 
fulfilment. 


An Indian Mystery. By M. HENNIKER ANDREWS. 
(Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 

If good fiction may justly be expected to represent only 
what is probable or may occur, in fair possibility, this 
novel would hardly satisfy the test. It is impossible 
to conceive circumstances under which abductions of 
three adult members of the same family could be per¬ 
petrated within a few weeks, even in India, by 
scoundrels of the deepest dye. True, the first leads to 
the second, and the second to the third: they are suc¬ 
cessive and not simultaneous. But that they should all 
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succeed, even temporarily, can scarcely be imagined. 
The mystery commences with a yielding to temptation 
under financial difficulties, and the story should be a 
warning to Englishmen in India against trusting 
plausible natives without adequate knowledge of their 
character and antecedents. The contrast between an 
Englishman's principles and the native practice of ac¬ 
cepting illegal gratifications, is very apparent. It is 
difficult to assign the palm for rascality, whether to the 
native agent or to his confederate, the police inspector. 
It may be hoped that there are not many such officers 
(as the latter is described) in a service which ought to 
be clean-handed. The moral emerging is that the ster¬ 
ling personality of a straightforward, powerful young 
Englishman will prevail against the wickedness of the 
natives. The heroine, depicted at first as frivolous and 
foolish, proves to be a splendid specimen of young 
English womanhood. She is almost too beautiful and 
magnificent to be natural. The hero's attitude towards 
her shows more self-restraint than most men would 
observe, but the circumstances were exceptionally try¬ 
ing. To divulge the plot would spoil the reader's 
enjoyment. The writer evidently knows Southern India; 
no slips have been noticed. The book is full of incident 
and maintains its exciting interest to the end. It can be 
recommended as an amusing novel, with plenty of life 
and character; perhaps the heroine's speeches and 
soliloquies are occasionally too long and self-searching. 


God's Clay. By ALICE and CLAUDE Askew. * (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

ItJs generally supposed that people in a holiday mood 
are apt not to be too critical with regard to the fare pro¬ 
vided for them by the writers of stories—that almost 
anything will do to dip into as a slight variation from 
gazing at the sea or watching the passers-by as one 
reclines lazily on a deck-chair on the parade. Such evi¬ 
dently is the belief of the authors of “God's Clay." 
Very little thought or care has gone to the compilation 
of the story. Crude melodrama, with many irrelevant, 
not to say irreverent, references to God and religion 
there is in plenty, coupled with improbable situations 
and impossible people. An episode which takes place 
between the heroine and the villain in a cottage in a 
lonely part of Cornwall calls to mind very forcibly a 
scene in a play that was very popular with touring com¬ 
panies several years ago. There is a murder, a suicide, 
and a betrayer of maidens in shops. On the murder 
and the suicide God’s blessing is evoked—the be¬ 
trayer being the person murdered. Holidays doubtless 
will be over before Mrs. Alice and Mr. Claude Askew 
write their next novel, so there then will be no excuse 
for turning out a similar attempt to this one. 


His Majesty the Kaiser has accepted a copy of “Men 
Around the Kaiser," by Mr. F. W. Wile, of which Mr. 
Heinemann has just published a second edition. The 
Crown Prince and Prince Henry have also accepted 
copies. 


The Theatre 

A Retrospective Review, 1912-13 

AT ALL THE THEATRES 

III 

W E find in glancing back at the names of the newer 
authors whose plays have been produced during 
the last twelve months that they are many more than 
we had supposed. If the year has not been altogether 
a success, many a new name may be placed to its credit. 
Among them that of Mr. Robert Vansittart should be 
foremost. His play, “The Cap and Bells," gave one a 
sense that a >vriter of comedy was among us. His hero 
and heroine asked a little too much of us, perhaps, but 
the important modern characters surrounding them were 
drawn with great skill and played with consummate art. 
One cannot have a great success at the Little Theatre, 
charming and intimate as it is, because the audience 
can never be a large one, but as far as was possible 
Miss Ethel Warwick made a victory of “The Cap and 
Bells." This lady, as lessee of the Queen's, also pro¬ 
duced “The Tide," by the comparatively new play¬ 
wright, Mr. Macdonald Hastings, but the public was 
not entirely adjusted to the writer's large, rather loose, 
method, although the drama undoubtedly showed 
imagination and freshness, boldness, and the sense of 
the theatre which has been lacking in many endeavours 
this year. One thing is certain, Mr. Hastings supplied 
Miss Warwick with a character in which she could show 
us her undoubted gifts. This last may also be said of 
“Sylvia Greer," by the author of “Irene Wycherley,” 
and although the play itself was badly received by the 
Press, Miss Warwick had one more personal victory. 
There is a hope that she may go on from strength to 
strength, and a little later prove that our stage can still 
produce great emotional actresses. 

That we have very many clever and delightful ones 
has been shown again and again during the last year. 
The return to the stage of Miss Wish Wynne in “ The 
Great Adventure" has won the praise of thousands; 
the charm of Miss Evelyn D'Alroy in the beautiful and 
queer but unpopular “ Turandot" at the St. James's 
was above dispute. By the way, this exotic example 
of, may one say, eighteenth century Italian Chinese, is 
to be altered in some respects, we believe, and revived. 
It is one of several productions of the year which should 
have been fortunate, but did not entirely succeed. 

“The Pretenders" is the first example of this class 
which comes to mind—but there were many others. 
“Typhoon" is another which has long outlived failure, 
and helped Mr. Laurence Irving to enforce his clever¬ 
ness, sincerity, and power upon a curiously unwilling 
public. But has it been a success in any other than 
the artistic sense? One really does not know or care 
since its victories as a serious treatment of the Japanese 
in the West and the interest of Mr. Irving's perform¬ 
ance are more than enough for the wise playgoer. 
From our point of view Mr. Stanley Houghton’s 
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“The Younger Generation,** and more especially Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “The Eldest Son,” should have run for 
many hundreds of nights, for the first was written in a 
modem realistic spirit and with a humour which is said 
to mark the taste of present-day society, while the 
second was a sincere and skilful piece of work that 
introduced to us Miss Cathleen Nesbitt in a powerful 
and tragic part in which she walked in beauty like the 
night. “The Eldest Son” is said to have suffered from 
having been withheld from the stage for a year or 
two; for us such fortuitous circumstances cannot rob 
a masterpiece of its value. Miss Gladys Unger’s “The 
Son and Heir” appeared to be a little in the same 
school, but sufficiently individual to be of great interest. 
It is, we think, the best of the busy author’s works, and 
deserved success. 

But perhaps the most interesting production which 
failed to delight the London public was “The Faun,” 
by Mr. Knoblauch, in which Mr. Harvey played far 
better than we have ever seen him accomplish. This 
comedy, with its introduction of the mythic into modem 
life, held within it the germ of lasting popularity, and 
yet it was not popular in the broadest meaning of the 
word. Its gaiety, its satire, its queer turns of thought 
and admirable characterisation held the audience 
throughout the admirably conceived play—but the 
audiences did not come to be held. No doubt with his 
all-conquering “Kismet,” and his share in the 
successes of the “Headmaster,” and that play of great 
staying power, “Milestones,” the bad luck of “The 
Faun” seemed but trivial to the author; to the critic, 
on the other hand, it appeared a calamity that so 
interesting a work should have so slight an effect upon 
a London audience. 

Many of the newer authors appear to have been 
writing down to the level of what they believe the 
public wants. Many of the boldest are now content to 
produce plays from fairly successful French originals 
and adaptations of American work which has withstood 
the criticism of those vast States. They are learning 
here in London what the ten-year author tells: “If 
you’ve heard the public calling, you will write the play 
that sells.” Such is the adaptation from the American 
“Within the Law,” by Mr. Fenn and Mr. Wimperis; 
such is “The Barrier,” by Mr. Philip Hubbard, 
founded on a popular American novel; such is “Oh, I 
Say!” which Mr. Welch makes so irresistibly amusing 
at the Criterion; and such are the other plays—with 
the exception of “The Great Adventure,” which, of 
course, is founded by Mr. Bennett on his own 
delightful novel with a title already used by a greater 
than he—which have met with popular approval this 
year. 

The Irish plays have been so fully and so cleverly 
dealt with in our columns that it only remains to say 
that we hope we may have a long season of them next 
year—and that they will be better played. 

In regard to the Shakespearean plays we have been 
fairly happy. Mr. Granville Barker’s season at the 
Savoy proved epoch making, but not, perhaps, money 
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making, while Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson gave 
the playgoers true delights by his long and happy fare¬ 
well season at Drury Lane. Sir Herbert Tree has done 
much to amuse the public this year—a little uninten¬ 
tionally, perhaps, in “The Happy Island.” But his 
Shakespeare Festival proved a feast of old, remembered 
pleasant things. Although not made entertaining by 
new readings or remarkable by any bold devices, each 
play was given with loving care and received with great 
enjoyment. Perhaps the most interesting Shakespearean 
revival was the bravely simple show of “Taming of the 
Shrew,” by Mr. Martin Harvey, with the aid of Mr. 
William Poel. Never has the curious Elizabethan 
trifle been so vividly presented, never have simpler or 
more effective means been employed with such highly 
successful results. 

Thus there have been plenty of new plays that 
achieved success with us, if not with the public. Many 
Shakespearean revivals worthy of our stage and 
fulfilled with the spirit of their period. Many, too, 
have been the revivals of old, and one had hoped 
extinct, 'dramas such as “Jim the Penman” and 
“Diplomacy,” which have engaged the interest and won 
the wages of the London audiences. 

Taking a broad view of the work of the 
year, apart from all considerations of commerce, 
we cannot understand why so many people should 
speak of the last twelve months as unfortunate 
from the playgoer’s standpoint. To have had 
the advantage of seeing “ The Pretenders,” “ The Great 
Adventure,” “ The Yellow Jacket,” “ The Eldest Son,” 
“The Cap and Bells,” “The Faun,” “The Typhoon,” 
the curious “Turandot,” and, on the lighter stage, such 
gay and charming productions as “A Venetian Night ” 
and “Hullo! Rag Time,” to mention a very few of the 
many gorgeous London night’s entertainments which we 
have enjoyed, all this seems to us quite as much as a 
philosophical playgoer can hope for. That there have 
been many failures and frequent dull and disappointing 
hours will be owned, but is that surprising with a stage 
such as ours which is so greatly struggling to be free ? 
One can only judge by the net result of a year's labours 
and we are at least anxious to congratulate all those 
connected with the theatrical adventures of London 
upon their many brave endeavours and their not infre¬ 
quent superb victories. Although we may not have 
many actors who have proved themselves really great, 
an enormous number has shown themselves to be highly 
entertaining and gifted. 

Looking backward, who shall tell 

All the glories, all the lack; 

There is heaven, there is hell 
Looking back. 

And the careful student of the stage during 1912-13 
will find that the year has contained more effort, more 
hopeful endeavour than many other periods when con¬ 
ditions were simpler and the public less critical. 

Egan Mew. 
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The New Middlesex 


We paid a second visit the other evening to “J*Adore 
Ca.** This sprightly French Revue still holds its 
own and continues to attract crowds to the New 
Middlesex in Drury Lane. And no wonder, for it is a 
delightful medley of music, song and dance, statuesque 
limbs, and charming, though somewhat scanty, cos¬ 
tumes. The management have wisely introduced some 
new turns, which have no doubt contributed to the fresh 
lease of life the show is now enjoying. Chief among 
these are a Grand Bohemian Battle of Flowers, with 
real flowers and much merriment, and La Pelliculade, 
a side-splitting piece of fun which comes as a droll 
surprise to the audience. We must confess our ignorance 
of the exact meaning of the word, though it is true 
there is plenty of pellicle in evidence, and in that may 
be found its raison d’Stre. Another new turn, which 
met with much applause, is the Danse de la Captive, 
created by Mile. Bert-Angfcre, who also plays Pierrot to 
the Colombine of Mile. Dormeuil, of muff fame. The 
Chanteur and the Chanteuse, the Compare and* the Com- 
m&re, contribute much to the success of the perform¬ 
ance, especially the two latter, who are on in almost 
every scene, of which there are no fewer than twenty- 
one. 


The Alleged Obscurity of Mr. 
Browning’s Poetry 

T HIS is not the last belated ripple of a brain-wave; 

it is pure plagiarism, and unabashed. The ques¬ 
tion involved in our title has been settled once and for 
all by the eminent scholar, lawyer, and statesman who 
coined that title. (“Statesman* * is a concession to the 
holiday spirit; our usual practice is to reserve this word 
for our political friends, leaving the less reputable 
“politician* * for their~antagonists.) Mr. Birrell, we have 
said, has given the final decision in re Robert Browning, 
and, in an ordinary way, there is no more to be said. 
He has shown that there were, at any rate, two Robert 
Brownings, and that the older of the two wrote “a good 
deal which makes very difficult reading indeed,** though 
he is to be acquitted—without a stain on his character— 
on the more serious charge of murdering his grammar. 
He also points out that the Browning hook is too often 
wrongly baited for catching the public taste. “Estim¬ 
able paterfamilias** is not likely to try a second nibble 
after “Another Way of Love**; he will congratulate 
himself on his escape. 

We have said there is nothing to be said. This is not 
strictly accurate, else there would be no excuse for this 
paper. We have heard what “Half Rome** has to say 
about it; we have likewise heard the verdict of the 
“Other-Half Rome**; but there remains a “ Tertium 
Quid.** There are the foreign rights to be considered. 
We have always been curious to know what a really 
accomplished “ anglisant** foreigner thinks about 
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Browning. Not that his opinion need affect very 
seriously our own judgment. If Browning is weighed 
in foreign balances and found wanting, so much the 
worse for the foreign balances; if Byron is the English 
poet best known and best esteemed of foreigners, we 
need not therefore crown him as our greatest singer. 
There are national poets and there are international 
poets, and the latter category, leaving out of the ques¬ 
tion a few supreme names, is not essentially superior 
to the former. Goethe is a world-poet, Schiller a Ger¬ 
man poet; have we therefore the right to say that the 
former is the greater ? 

We have just had the pleasure of reading an essay 
by a Frenchman on ‘TObscurit6 de Robert Browning.” 
It is a veritable tour de force . The conjunction is 
piquant enough. A representative of the nation that 
thinks that literature and lucidity are synonymous terms 
deals judicially with the obscurities to be found in the 
most difficult poet of a nation that holds that poetry 
may or even must be difficult. French poetry is “versi¬ 
fication** raised to the highest power by taste and judg¬ 
ment; the best English poetry is a guess at the 
unknowable—an effort to penetrate behind the veil. 
Mr. BirreH*s concession to the poets of the right to be 
“dreamy and inconclusive** cannot be stretched to in¬ 
clude the French poets. 

M. Floris Delattre, the daring Frenchman to whom 
we have referred, is almost the first of his countrymen 
to enter the field of Browning criticism. We believe 
that a critical biography of the poet by M. Pierre Berger 
preceded by a little the appearance in the Lille Univer¬ 
sity periodical, la Revue Germanique % of M. 
Delattre*s essay. Of the former we do not propose to 
speak, partly because we have not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of reading it. On the latter we feel inspired to 
make certain comments. M. Delattre, as a writer on 
English literature, is by no means le premier venu. 
Two, at least, of his works have been reviewed in THE 
ACADEMY —a wonderful book on Herrick, and a book 
on English fairies—of which the latter, we believe, was 
written in English. He is in no sense one of those 
pedants of the Seminar who made our blood boil with 
their insolent pretensions. These self-appointed police¬ 
men of literary history generally bring no qualifications 
beyond a stray professorial suggestion and a course of 
uninspired cramming, to the exotic task of settling a 
foreign nation’s literary affairs. We have often cause 
to be thankful when they select for their sphere of action 
some trivial poetical movement of bygone days or some 
deservedly forgotten poet. 

M.‘ Delattre, we have said, does not figure “dans cette 
galere.” He “ speaks with authority and not as the”— 
pedants! He is that miracle of a man who, being 
French, can write of Robert Browning as an English¬ 
man. He does not begin by premising that here is an 
author who is difficult for his fellow-countrymen, and 
who must be, a fortiori , almost impossible for 
foreigners. He merely says that Browning has been 
considered obscure—by anyone who has tried to read 
him—that the charge is, roughly, true, and that the 
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obscurity consists in this trick and the other trick. It is 
easy, even with the most perfect good faith and with 
real veneration for the poet, to find difficulties in Brown¬ 
ing. There is not a page or a poem that does not con¬ 
tain something that needs thinking over, and even then 
we may end by being baffled. But the surprising thing 
about M. Delattre is that he has found out all the 
typical difficulties. Some of the ellipses that he notices 
would not, perhaps, strike an English reader as very 
unusual; but, apart from these, his classification of 
Browning's obscurities might have been composed by 
Mr. Birrell himself. It is a rank disappointment. In¬ 
stead of saying: “Oh, you English, what is there in 
your blood that makes you read a doggerel poet whose 
meaning, hard for you, is absolutely undiscoverable for 
anyone else?" he analyses a number of poems, and 
says : “Here is learned pedantry, there the affectation of 
Anglo-Saxon idiom, here ellipsis, and there a debauch 
of parenthesis." As for the ideas—the swing of the 
logic—nothing could be simpler; “Chacune de ses id6es, 
examinee s£par6ment, si Ton prend la peine d’analyser 
en detail un po&me, est assez simple; c'est la vitesse 
avec laquelle le po&te les fait passer sous nos yeux qui 
les trouble, comme le giroiement d'un kaleidoscope.” 
And how should we recognise a foreign critic in the 
following judgment ?—“On reconnalt trop, dans le style 
bouscuie de Browning, l’autodidacte, Thomme qui a eu 
une education capricieuse et solitaire, qui n’a jamais 
eprouve la necessite de se faire comprendre d'autrui." 

M. Delattre has given us, beyond the one enormous 
central surprise, no shocks, no surprises. He has not 
shifted the critical telescope by a single foot. He has 
looked through it from the exact spot where it was left 
by the last Englishman who used it. We can only con¬ 
clude by quoting the first words of M. Lucien Maury^s 
criticism of Mr. Cloudesley Brereton's book on the 
respective merits of the English and various other sys¬ 
tems of national education: “Ces Anglais sont 6ton- 
nants. I Is nous 6tonnent par leur audace, leur 
imperturbable audace, leur sang-froid, et, j'ose le dire 
leur sans-g6ne dans T affirmation des choses les plus 
imprevues.” Change an obvious word or two, and O 
M. Maury! O M. Delattre! O every Frenchman in 
every age! 

“Dete fabula!" R. F. S. 


“ My Somali Book," shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., is a 
record of two shooting trips into comparatively un¬ 
known territory taken by Captain A. H. E. Mosse, of 
the Indian Army, to the Political Department of which 
he is attached. A Fellow of the Zoological Society, his 
book is something more than a mere record of sport. 
It is abundantly illustrated with photographs by the 
author, and pen-and-ink sketches by Lieut. D. D. 
Haskard, R.A. An introduction is contributed by 
Colonel H. G. C. Swayne, R.E., F.S.S., who speaks 
with unrivalled authority, since he has made no less 
than seventeen trips into Somaliland. 


The Scholar-Gipsy. 

By Frederick Niven 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 

That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide will he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

T HE Scholar-Gipsy, book in pocket, cloak on arm, 
wandering through the woods, is one of the most 
lovable of men. Gray was of the type; and Matthew 
Arnold’s sketch of Gray owes much to the fact that 
one facet of Arnold was all scholar-gipsy. The late 
Andrew Lang, when he closed the study door and went 
forth to smell the peat-smoke in place of the lamp, was 
of the company. They do not all write themselves. 
There are mute inglorious ones who can enjoy the book 
they carry without desiring to make one of their own. 

If the Scholar-Gipsy be somewhat pensive of manner, 
or show, when you pass near him, an aloof air, at the 
opposite pole from that of the pivot-like village children, 
do not imagine he is a misanthrope. More probably is 
his ego—in a phrase that when Stevenson, another 
scholar-gipsy, heard it, he italicised and put it in a 
book—“like a garden full of shelter and of fountains.” 

His remoteness is due to a lesson that has been im¬ 
pressed upon his mind—the lesson of the futility of 
speech. If you have lost the path and ask him for in¬ 
formation regarding the fie of the land he will give it 
to you with all courtesy. If you want news of an inn 
where you may eat and drink he will advise wisely. If 
you make comment on the weather, in the manner of 
mankind meeting in the fields, he will exchange with 
you these copper coins of speech. But you need not 
try to lure him into further talk. He has learnt that 
beyond the expression of such simple matters—a direc¬ 
tion left or right, north or south; an opinion on rain 
or sun; an exchange of the words “ eat ”—“ drink ”— 
“ hot”—“ cold”—men can hold little converse by speech, 
despite the many words in the dictionary. 

When the Tower of Babel was a-building there must 
have been many who, like him, fell back upon silence, 
accepted the inevitable with impassivity—for there have 
been wise men in all ages. Speech, except with these 
few who are of our own spiritual world, is a vain thing; 
this not only because there is a sense in which no man 
can comprehend when he has not in him the pigeon-hole 
at least where the docket may be filed, but because so 
few of us are honest with ourselves, let alone honest 
with others. 

The dictionary is out of the question. Imagine pack¬ 
ing around heavy tomes with us lest we meet a man by 
the way and wish to converse! Yet, when we do talk, 
what happens ? One man uses the phrase “ a generous 
mind” let us say, and his auditor conjures up a picture 
of a man-about-town giving a flower girl a shilling for 
two red roses and swaggering on with the sound of her 
“Good luck" in his ears. Or one speaks of “ inde¬ 
pendence” and another understands “leisure.” Look 
at the word “gentleman” which, though still in the 
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currency, some wise men discard as do many shop¬ 
keepers refuse farthings though Government still issues 
them. The times have changed since R. L. S. wrote 
(with a twinkle in his eye) that he had seen a great 
lawyer in the house of a Hebridean fisherman, but not 
for worlds would disclose which he considered the 
greater gentleman. And yet one can hear a description 
given thus: “ He wears a beautifully cut suit; he 
smokes fine cigars; has exquisite shoes; his gloves— 
perfect—in fact—” we wait for the climax—“ a perfect 
gentleman.” Silently we file the definition. 

The Scholar-Gipsy has seen all this:—dishonesty of 
men; slackness in expression ; variety of meanings upon 
one given word; perhaps he has even—in the days 
when still he was, in Johnson’s phrase, “ a club-able 
man,” although already coming under the charm of 
silence—perhaps he has even in these days sat, a silent 
third party, and heard two men wildly disputing for a 
quarter of an hour only to find, at the end, that they 
were in agreement all the while, but that they had been 
using the coin of different countries, as it were, and had 
got muddled in the exchange, the one talking in the 
phrases ot a scientist, the other using the speech of a 
transcendentalist! 

With books and brooks there are no such futilities. 
The Scholar-Gipsy is not an inhuman person, but a 
sensitive one who has learnt the inefficiency of speech. 
With a book he surmounts these difficulties. The 
printed sentence can be re-read and its sense—if doubtful 
on the first scrutiny—discovered. The Scholar-Gipsy 
flies from the drawing-room where that which is 
ostensibly converse is merely a continual skirmishing 
under a flag of truce. He steals away even from the 
smoking-room, in these days when the nervous cigarette 
has ousted the meditative pipe. But we are idiots who 
describe him as one who goes little into society—no, 
not idiots—merely people talking, for whom the word 
“society” has lost vastness, become insular, provincial. 
If we call him " dull ” we err again. Is the flint dull 
when it lies among moss and aids in the making of no 
sparks? It is his humanity that sets him wandering in 
the woods. It is because in what we call society— 
having snared the word and put it in a cage—no per¬ 
sons ever really meet—it is because when they do 
forgather they are always talking different languages— 
that he wanders in the woods, and sits upon some 
sloping bank holding converse with a man in a book, if 
so be the man in that book have not strung the printed 
words as carelessly as we string our spoken words. The 
Scholar-Gipsy, under his loose cloak, is the most lovable 
of men. 


Chapman and Hall, Ltd., will publish early in Sep¬ 
tember a new collection of poems by K. C. Spiers; the 
new volume will consist of poems contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review , together with hitherto unpublished 
poems, and a Japanese one-act tragedy entitled “ The 
Soul of a Doll,” which is to be seen this winter at a 
West End theatre. 


Fishing with a Sean 

By F. G. Aflalo. 

I T is one thing to fish for bread, and quite another 
sensation to fish for fun, as even those who have 
experienced only the lighter side of such business can 
readily appreciate. To him who makes his living by 
it, the harvest of net or line may be grievous, whereas 
the same catch might, in both weight and variety, 
generously compensate the amateur for his effort. His 
time is worth nothing, and his labour is one of love. 
Those who merely watch hungry men straining at the 
salmon nets are apt to miss the pleasure of sean-fishing 
as a pastime, for it seems a grim choice to bend the 
back and stretch the arms, only to find the net, times 
and again, empty of all save weed and stones. It 
should, however, be remembered, when listening to th< 
murmurs of the salmon men, that they are after tht 
biggest game of the estuary. With the occasiona 
variant of a sea trout, bass, or grey mullet of sufficien 
size to be imprisoned in the regulation mesh, thei 
motto is aut salmo aut nihil , and so high a prize entail 
many a blank draw. In the shore-sean, on the othe 
hand, which, though forbidden in estuaries, may b 
used on the open beach, the mesh is only one inch, an< 
it gathers in its close embrace such treasures as fla 
fish, mackerel, and other excellent frutti di mare . On 
rule, however, should be held inviolate by amateurs 
and that is the prompt return to the sea, alive an 
undamaged, of all under-sized flat-fish. Even ox 
shore fishermen nowadays recognise this debt of honcn 
to posterity, and no longer conduct their operation 
as some of us can remember thirty years ago, on tl 
wasteful and unsportsmanlike principle preached 1: 
La Fontaine in that odious fable, “ Le P£cheur et 
petit Poisson,” in which an angler refuses to put bac 
a little carp because he is uncertain that he will cat< 
it again when it has grown! 

Those who cherish the erroneous belief that our s< 
fish are plentiful and varied only in deep water m; 
find difficulty in crediting the presence of so many 
fifteen or twenty kinds within a hundred yards of t 
beach; but an afternoon spent with a shore-sean wou 
dispel all their doubts, and in addition to the edil 
kinds, which are in the majority, there is often soi 
quaint treasure-trove by which the naturalist’s qu 
eye is likely to set higher store than by all the rest. 

In principle, this ground-sean bears a family rese 
blance to the trawl, with the practical difference tb 
whereas the trawl is dragged over the bed of the 
in deep water by either sail or steam power, the se 
enclosing a fixed area, is hauled inshore by hand„ 0 
the very heaviest salmon-seans being operated with, 
aid of winches. A small party of half a do 
amateurs should find a sean of fifty fathoms 
suited to their sport. A longer net would prove 
cumbersome for enjoyment, and a shorter would 
do the work required of it. Corks are fixed along 
upper rope of the net, and leads along the lower 
that between the two the meshes stretch rigid 1 il< 
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wall, the lower edge pressing close to the sand and 
frustrating the wiles of flat-fish bent on escaping. A 
strong ash pole is affixed to either end of the net, and 
it is the purpose of these poles to keep it in position 
while fishing, just as the boards of an otter trawl effect 
the same object in the tow of a steamer. 

In the case of the large pilchard-seans at St. Ives, 
two boats have to be employed with each, but a small 
net as described above can be worked from the beach 
with one, and the exact method of spreading (or 
“ shooting ”) it is as follows. One end of the rope 
is left in charge of a man on the beach, and the boat, 
with the net piled in the stern, is then rowed out in a 
wide circle, one of the crew paying out net over the 
stern, so that the other end is brought back to land 
some fifty yards from the starting point. Meanwhile 
the man on shore at the other end has already begun 
to haul in very slowly, and the same is done by those 
who seize the end last brought ashore. Should the 
sea bed be so rough as to entail any risk of the net 
catching in the rocks, one man usually remains in the 
boat, which he paddles back along the line of the rope, 
freeing the net the moment he sees this to be necessary. 
All that now remains is to haul the net ashore, slowly 
and evenly, as indicated by the middle bunch of corks 
on the top rope, which should always be kept in the 
centre of the arc; this is particularly important when 
a shoal of mackerel is enclosed, as these fish are cun¬ 
ning above all others at making good their escape 
through the least loophole. 

Many a time I have helped in this way to fill a large 
box with mackerel, plaice, dabs, skate, pilchard, gur¬ 
nard, bass, pollack, grey mullet, herring, and shad, 
and it is this variety that lends to such shore netting 
its abiding charm, and redeems it from the monotony 
inseparable from the uniform catch of the drift-nets, 
with their harvest of herring, pilchard, or mackerel 
only. There is, however, one little shore fish that is 
sure to be in evidence, and that is the weever, which 
originally, no doubt, inspired the old Latin proverb, 
“ Pis cat or ictus sapiet" a venomous little stinging fish 
that should unfailingly be trodden underfoot. 

The critical moment at which the purse of the sean 
comes through the breaking wave, to be hauled high 
and dry on the beach, is fraught with uncertainty, 
and is worth all the hard work that went before. 
Various are the delights of fishing, and no angler 
would dream of setting this one moment of hazard 
against the protracted joy of playing a good fish on 
the rod. Yet there are days on which the fish will not 
bite, and on such as these there are few more agreeable 
ways of making a pleasure of toil than by joining a 
seaning party. 


Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, H.R.H. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany have graciously accepted copies 
from the author of Mrs. Philip Martineau's new book, 
“The Herbaceous Garden,’* just published by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. 1 
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Indian Reviews 

I N the Modem World (London) for July the editor 
appeals for sympathy with Turkey, in recognition 
of common brotherhood, emphasising the sociological 
note in foreign missions rather than the theological. 
On political grounds some may admit this, but 
Muhammadans always proclaim their religion, and 
other nations cannot support the solidarity of Islam. 
Certain Shiah additions to the Koran are pronounced 
forgeries. If true, they would have proved the domina¬ 
tion of the Shiite over the Sunnite creed. The worship 
of saints, often described as marabouts in North Africa, 
is stated to be a general practice, attributed to super¬ 
stitions borrowed from primitive paganism; unrestrained 
violence and fanaticism lead t& canonisation. The 
history of the Rosary in Islam is curious. It began in 
India, and came to the Christians of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. Islam adopted it, with many other 
Christian practices. In portions of India, Islam is said 
to gain converts from Hinduism, and dispute progress 
with Christianity. The view that Hinduism yields to 
science and thought ignores the historical tenacity of 
Brahmanism. The articles on Islam in Madagascar, 
the Clock, the Calendar, and the Koran, and the Zar 
in Egypt, are informing. The Zar is a word of un¬ 
known origin. There are Zar spirits, Zar exorcisms, 
known only in certain Moslem lands. The Prophet’s 
view of religious war and its necessity is contrasted with 
the Christian condemnation of war. The book reviews 
and “ current topics ” keep up to date. The jubilation 
over the acquisition of Adrianople by Bulgaria was 
premature. 

The Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly) for May 28 
to June 25 apparently suffered from the hot weather 
and reaction after the busy season. The editor proposes 
that representative Indians should tour through the 
United Kingdom and plead the cause of India, explain¬ 
ing the resolutions of the Indian National Congress. 
The representatives would soon be addressing empty 
benches. An article on forest administration, directed 
against forests being regarded as revenue-paying, is not 
convincing. The exclusion of Indians from self- 
governing dominions always furnishes a grievance which 
the Imperial Government cannot redress. The desire 
to see co-operation extended to other industries, and 
not limited to money-lending, is laudable. Indians 
can work together if they choose. This journal always 
harps on the impossibility of maintaining a gold 
standard without a gold currency. The Finance Com¬ 
mission must deal with this. The Editor wisely 
deprecates intermarriage between Europeans and 
Indians; the successful cases are few. The Nicholson 
Committee’s report being still kept secret, another plea 
for military economy is advanced. Lord Sydenham's 
advice to British officers to do right and disregard the 
discontented thousands when opposed to the millions 
is challenged on the ground that the educated classes 
(the discontented) represent the general community. 
This is incorrect. Co-operation in sanitary measures is 
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advocated; but Indians dislike sanitation. The Mysore 
Government has given futher evidence of enlightened 
policy in education and industrial development. Indian 
views on the liquor question always betray a limited 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Rajput Herald (London) is interesting, as 
always: no Indian journal is better edited. It urges 
the advancement of Rajputana, Indians, and Im¬ 
perialism : the editor clearly perceives that British rule 
is essential. Indian journals weary by constantly dis¬ 
cussing a few hackneyed questions: this journal is 
opposed to ‘‘simultaneous examinations/* giving 
reasons. But enough demands are formulated to wreck 
all efficiency in Indian administration. “ Indians in 
South Africa ” is another recurrent theme on which 
critics love to impale the English Government in a 
dilemma: no compromise has been discovered. The 
editor suggests a swift retaliation by the exclusion of 
Colonials from all appointments in India, the stoppage 
of their entry and trade with India. The case is 
injured by the advocacy of so impracticable a policy. 
The laudatory articles on Mrs. Besant and Maharaja 
Holkar deal with very different personalities. The 
former, as president of the Indian Theosophical 
Society, has a considerable following. The Maharaja 
has wisely selected a very able Prime Minister. The 
rambling paper on Afghanistan contains nothing new. 
The British policy towards any ruling Amir has been 
simple—to maintain friendly relations, strengthen him 
against invasion, preserve his independence, and not 
to acquire the country for England. Indian Nationalism 
is said to be understood differently, according as the 
term is used by moderates or extremists. A writer 
defines it as “ the cohesive power that forms a nation 
out of several races inhabiting a country/’ Indian 
Nationalism is described as having been “resurrected 
by British rule.” The aim is to be a self-governing 
country “ under the protection of the powerful arms of 
Britain.” An educationist suggests village committees 
of prominent villagers, with Brahman priests as the 
teachers. Many difficulties are ignored. The state¬ 
ment that the constitution of an Indian State is strictly 
democratic is astonishing. 

The Collegian (Calcutta) for May and June shows 
the progress of education in various aspects. Money is 
the great want everywhere—and teachers: handsome 
donations for special purposes, such as libraries, are 
welcome. The framing of a scheme for a University 
at Patna is before a Committee. The schemes for the 
Hindu University at Benares and the Muhammadan 
University at Aligarh falter for want of payments. 
Out of 80 lakhs promised for the former, only 21 have 
been received, and only 25 out of 46 for the latter. 
The Government rightly insists on adequate funds and 
certain sound conditions as essential preliminaries be¬ 
fore foundation. The efforts made in some quarters 
to push the Indian languages for study and examina¬ 
tions will hardly be successful. A tabular statement 
shows only 14 Indians to 27 Europeans in the Educa¬ 
tional Services in India. Lord Islington’s Commission 
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will surely note these figures, but the real question is 
the maintenance of a high standard of instruction. At 
the Calcutta University nearly 7,000 students suc¬ 
ceeded in matriculating, and 2,125 Intermediate 

Examination in Arts. What can their prospects of 
future employment be? Some Indian students have 
prospered at Harvard, but why should they go there 
at all ? The Mysore schemes for improvement in 
industrial and technical education include a technical 
institute and mechanical and commercial schools. A 
long report on the industrial development of Japan 
shows what Oriental nations can do. Two professors 
for a commercial college in Bombay have been 
sanctioned. The opening up of careers other than 
literary must somehow be effected. 

The Modern World (Madras) for May purports to 
review the problems of the world, and largely succeeds. 
At least fifty are discussed, covering the whole range 
of politics and sociology. The editor, presumably the 
author of the opening notes and of a paper on the 
Budget, criticises the supremacy of the Government in 
finance, and urges that it must be controlled by the 
country and, to be national, must be prepared by the 
nation. The idea of a nation preparing a Budget, 
which must be the work of specialists, is ludicrous. 
The numerous signed articles include Americans as 
contributors. The reviews are not signed. This 
journal is very like other Indian periodicals in its 
advocacy of the Indian cause, and questioning every¬ 
thing official and British. Much cannot be given for 
the six annas monthly. But the journal has reached 
a fourth volume, and deserves encouragement to im¬ 
prove its contents. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay (1912J is always interesting. The papers on 
Bihari incantations, certain skulls, the folklore about 
the peacock, the cuckoo, the origin of Sati, and certain 
Parsi ceremonies contain much information which has 
its value, though not political. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for June has the 
usual variety of contents. An article on co-education 
(of boys and girls) in America is instructive. Many 
advantages apparently accrue from it, and no dis¬ 
advantages have been discovered, so far as the 
instruction goes. But it is not denied that some check 
should be placed upon the amount of dissipation thought 
desirable by the young women. The system is said to 
lead to many students marrying. The effort now being 
made in various ways to raise the depressed classes in 
India is laudable: some account is given of the opera¬ 
tions undertaken for the purpose at Mangalore. A 
colonisation scheme has been started, and industries 
commenced. The civilisation of the pariah will require 
careful handling: it is a hopeful sign that the attempt 
should be made. A writer observes truly that “ simply 
through the medium of commerce the British nation is 
to-day the supreme Government of India.” He is 
right, also, “ that factories and manufacturers should 
be multiplied a thousand times more than what we have 
got to-day.” These principles are sound enough, but 
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the practical application of Indian capital in these 
directions is more required than theoretical essays. An 
article on “Plague Inoculation/ 1 by Mr. Kibe, gives 
excellent information and the best advice on anti-plague 
measures to be adopted. The nature of the system of 
inoculation is stated in detail. The prejudices and 
ignorance of the people are difficult to encounter; only 
perpetual insistence and the evidence of the results 
attained are likely to lead to success: progress is being 

made, though plague still recurs, varying in its virulence 
according to the seasons. 


The Colonial Office and Zanzibar 


T^ HE news that the administration of Zanzibar and 
A the sister Island of Pemba has passed from the 
Foreign to the Colonial Office marks the outward and 
visible sign of the final extinction of the Arab Empire 
m East Africa. 

The Arab domination of Zanzibar and East Africa 

was always shadowy until the time of the great Sultan 

Seyyid Said, who established his capital in the Island. 

He conceived the idea of planting clove trees there, 

with the result that these have ever since been its chief 
trade. 

Scarcely, however, had he established his great 
Empire than it commenced to disintegrate. At his 
death in the early 'fifties Seyyid Said left Zanzibar and 
the mainland territories to his second son, and Muscat, 
with the adjoining coast, to his eldest. The two 
brothers immediately commenced to quarrel, and sub¬ 
mitted their differences to the Viceroy of India; thus 
England began to take ail interest in the affairs of the 
Island. Its subsequent history shows a steady increase 
of European influence, and a corresponding decline in 
the power of the Sultans. For many years Zanzibar 
was the centre of the slave trade which was carried on 
so actively in those regions, and the present English 
cathedral is appropriately built on the site of the old 
slave market. 

That the English navy paid a heavy tribute in lives to 
their successful repression of this traffic is proved by 
the existence of an island in the harbour which contains 
a cemetery full of the graves of British officers and 
bluejackets who were killed or died of disease in the 
prosecution of their humane work. 

The Times , in a recent leading article, quoted 
Livingstone as having said that the capital should be 
called Stinkbar” rather than Zanzibar, but when the 
great Missionary uttered these words he must have been 
suffering from a severe fit of tropical depression. 

To the traveller wearied by the long journey down 
the arid African coast, Zanzibar appears as a green 
oasis, and even in the hottest weather it retains its 
verdant colour. The harbour is dotted with * little 
islets, and the big white sails of the odd-looking 
dhows which dodge about among them add picturesque¬ 
ness to the scene. In the evening when the sun sets over 
towards the mainland in a great red ball of flame, the 
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whole sky from horizon to horizon is flecked with little 
clouds which seem to possess all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, while the sea shimmers like a perfect opal. 

The streets of the town are narrow, with people of 
every race jostling one another, and the feature 
of the place is the great doors with their fine 
carving which give entrance to the larger houses. In 
this year of the Livingstone centenary it is interesting to 
record that when he died, far up in Central Africa, his 
remains were brought down to Zanzibar by Pere 
Etienne, a priest of the Roman Catholic mission there, 
at great personal risk and with much difficulty. This 
gallant old man is still living in the island, and it 
would be a graceful act if the British Government were 
tc make some tardy recognition of his action. The only 
person who has officially recognised this act of one 
Christian towards another was the late Sultan of Zanzi¬ 
bar (himself a Muhamadan), who bestowed a decora¬ 
tion upon Pere Etienne. 

The first Power to make a treaty with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and appoint a Consul was the United States 
of America. Their early interest arose from the fact 
that it was a favourite port of call for the American 
whalers, who found a profitable hunting ground off the 
Benadir coast. Geographically speaking, Zanzibar 
should belong to Germany rather than to Great Britain, 
for it commands their coast, and the most important 
part of its trade is largely m German hands. 

The future of the islands depends chiefly upon a sane 
and economical system of administration. 

At the present moment there is an absurd number of 
white officials who do very little work but draw con¬ 
siderable salaries. A man who has been twenty-five 
years in the service of the Zanzibar Government once 
remarked that a man and a boy could administer the 
islands provided that the boy was a good one. He was 
not very far wrong. 

An earnest attempt should be made to have the heavy 
export duty on cloves which is crippling the chief 
industry reduced, and the Government should immedi¬ 
ately see to the planting of great numbers of cocoanut 
trees, for there is no place in the world where cocoanuts 
are so large or where the trees produce so many nuts, 
and their cultivation is one of which the possibilities are 
only now beginning to be realised. 

There are no striking buildings in the town of Zanzi¬ 
bar, and the old palace was destroyed at the time of 
the bombardment in 1896. This took place in con¬ 
sequence of the attempt of a claimant, Seyyid Khalid, 
to seize the throne. He had obtained possession of 
the town and palace, when by an extraordinary coin¬ 
cidence, the whole of the Cape Squadron, under the 
command of Admiral Rawson, assembled in the harbour 
quite unexpectedly. 

The dragoman at the French Consulate was largely re¬ 
sponsible for the resistance of Seyyid Khalid to the de¬ 
mands of the English Government, for he assured the 
claimant that the English would not dare to open fire upon 
him in view of the opposition of the other Great Powers. 
On the day of the bombardment, the claimant, accom- 
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panied by a concourse of gaily dressed Arab chiefs, 
came out on the balcony of the palace facing the fleet. 
At eleven o’clock the first gun was fired and the stately 
assembly became a mass of terrified fugitives. 

Nearly six hundred Arabs and natives were killed and 
wounded, and these heavy casualties were due to the 
fact that the flag could not be hauled down in token of 
surrender owing to the flag-staff being out in the centre 
of an open square, so that all who attempted to reach it 
were killed. It was finally shot away and then firing 
ceased. 

Seyyid Hamoud succeeded to the Sultanate and died 
in 1902, being followed by his son Seyyid Ali, but the 
effects of a European education upon the latter were 
disastrous, and he was compelled to abdicate two years 
ago when his brother-in-law was appointed Sultan. 
The Pall Mall Gazette states that the present Sultan is 
a boy of eight. This is quite inaccurate; he is a man 
of thirty-eight. Though small and little known the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba are a valuable possession 
of the British Empire by reason of their great pro¬ 
ductiveness and their geographical position, command¬ 
ing as they do the trade route down the African coast. 

George Francis. 


The Magazines 

O NE wonders whatever induced the editor of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century to include an article on Poetry, en¬ 
titled “Does it Rhyme ?” by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Harberton. The present writer has been doomed to read 
a good deal of writing, both of that which has and 
that which has not come into print; and he has never yet 
seen anything comparable to it for incompetence. That 
the Right Hon. Viscount has not the vaguest notion of 
what Poetry might mean, is only too apparent. But 
what shall be said of a man who, after quotations from 
Shelley to suggest that he does not rhyme correctly, 
adds such comments as these: “Groans!” “Help!” 
“Quite so, Percy Bysshe Shelley, thank you. And I’m 
not taking any”; “ I should suppose that the author was 
a ‘ K’nut * ”; and who, at the end of an article con¬ 
ducted like a tap-room conversation, concludes thus: 
“ Waiter, remove these poets and replace them in the 
library, top shelf, next ‘The Conquest of Peru.* And 
if you hear any member saying I talk like a poet, 
Unberujen (touch wood). It is false” ! It is only too 
patent that he neither talks nor thinks like a poet; and 
we are certainly surprised that vulgarity of this kind 
should find its way into a magazine of the standing of 
the Nineteenth Century . In the same magazine there is 
a charming article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn entitled “Mr. 
Balfour and the House of Commons”; it is sympathetic 
as well as discriminatory. The best contribution in the 
number, however, is by Mr. Geoffrey Cookson. He puts 
the question, “Why is there Unrest in India?” and, 
while examining the causes, happens to lay bare an 
aspect of the perennial antagonism of God and Mam- 
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mon that should provide very thoughtful reading. 
Many will disagree with his conclusions; yet the con¬ 
clusions are an incidental part of the article. It is in 
his analysis of differing psychologies, with their dis¬ 
play in differing ideals of life, that his article finds its 
undeniable strength. Bishop Frodsham writes upon 
“Tropical Australia: A Great Colonising Experi¬ 
ment.” 

In the Fortnightly , Mr. Boas deals with the question 
of “ Hamlet at Oxford: New Facts and Suggestions.” 
Ic is one of those articles that many readers are careful 
to file, because of the facts they give. Yet the argu¬ 
ment that the First Quarto of Hamlet was probably the 
version of the play as written by Shakespeare some time 
between 1592 and 1594, because there is no decided 
proof that Shakespeare’s company travelled out of Lon¬ 
don in 1601, while interesting, is difficult to maintain 
on both sides. Edward Alleyn was the chief actor and 
director of the company which, during the years 1592- 
1594, worked under the patronage of Lord Strange, 
and there is no hint that anyone acted Hamlet but Bur¬ 
bage. So, too, because no definite evidence of travel 
during 1601 can be found, it must not be assumed that 
there was no travel. The companies were frequently 
going on tour. And the evidence from “The Return 
from Parnassus,” joined to the other general tendency, 
supports at least the idea of a later tour than 1594. Yet 
Mr. Boas quotes papers and accounts that give his 
article great value for reference and use. Mr. Robb 
Lawson writes an understanding and careful article on 
“Ibsen the Individualist,” in which Ibsen’s spiritual 
history as an uncompromising individualist throughout 
the whole of his life is well displayed. It is also made 
clear, what Ibsen himself stoutly avowed, that in all 
his dramatic work he depicted himself and portrayed 
his personal life as seen in the crises through which he 
passed. Mr. S. M. Ellis, who is a kinsman of Mere¬ 
dith, deals with “George Meredith’s Letters.” His 
privileged position enables him to quote from letters 
that have not been revealed, and to touch upon other 
matter than that included by the “Letters.” This is 
the chief value of the article, which otherwise is only 
cursory, besides being most inadequate in its treatment 
of the letters themselves. An article that makes excel¬ 
lent reading is that by Mr. Franklin Peterson upon 
“Heine on Music and Musicians.” Heine himself is 
quoted from fully and very pointedly. Some of the 
quotations, indeed, are full of the acid quality of 
Heine’s wit. Mr. Frederick Lawton writes upon 
“Emile-Antoine Bourdelle”; and it is to be hoped that 
his article will introduce many to the work of a man 
who is all too little known. 

In the English Review appears an essay by M. 
Anatole France on the bellicose tendencies of the Anglo- 
French Entente, entitled “Pour la Paix.” M. France 
takes an attitude very inimical to M. Poincar6, yet 
there seems to be a feeling throughout the article that 
M. France intends it to read more severely than it does. 
We in England are presumably inured to fiercer contro¬ 
versial methods. The importance of the article, cora- 
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ing from whom it does, is indisputable. Another note¬ 
worthy name in European literature included in the 
same number is that of Turgenev, whose conte “ In 
Front of the Guillotine,’* appears for the first time in 
English. It is very powerful; and there should be a 
large number of readers to purchase the magazine for 
that alone—in spite of their desire to see an English re¬ 
view chiefly occupied with English writers. That latter 
observation, however, does not apply to Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, whose one-act play, “One Day More,” is 
printed for the first time. As a play it loses the element 
of atmosphere that Mr. Conrad can so subtly give his 
situations; and it confirms the conviction that the direct 
method of relation is his strength. Mr. Austin Harri¬ 
son himself writes upon “The Poetry of Francis Thomp¬ 
son.” While recognising the essential greatness of that 
poetry, Mr. Harrison deplores, what many others also 
deplore, its preoccupation with theological dogma 
purely as such. Nevertheless, in quoting such words as 
“winepress, robe, Paradisal, Floor, incognita” it can¬ 
not strictly be said that they are “the windy phrase¬ 
ology of priesthood.” None of them is pre-eminently, 
and most of them are not even remotely, priestly of 
origin or use. Which, in fact, is a symbol: for 
Thompson’s attitude, carefully examined, has often 
only the superficial appearance of ecclesiasticism. The 
development of this thought proceeds beneath this ap¬ 
pearance quite independently. The poem, “To the Dead 
Cardinal of Westminster” is an example of that. 

The Cornhill contains an admirable article by Dr. 
Kenyon entitled “Of the Browning MSS.” Dr. Kenyon, 
as the editor of the Centenary Edition of Browning, has 
an unrivalled authority on his subject. Incidentally 
one gets some of Elizabeth Barrett’s criticism of Robert 
Browning's versification; and it is here that the chief 
interest of the article emerges. The article is a valuable 
one, taking its occasion from the recent Browning sale. 
Another essay of literary interest, that also throws side¬ 
lights on the making of literature, is “Fanny Burney at 
Norbury Park,” by Sir Henry Lucy. Both these are 
illuminating, and free of all suspicion of having been 
written round a subject. That particular quality can¬ 
not altogether be claimed for Dr. Squire Sprigge’s con¬ 
tribution on '‘The Medicine of Dickens”; yet it is 
interesting enough. There is a good article in Mind 
by Mr. J. W. Scott, on "The Pessimism of Creative 
Evolution,” in which, however, the word “pessimism” 
is not to be taken as meaning more than its purely 
philosophical connotation. Two other excellent things 
are “The Problem of Freedom After Aristotle,” by Mr. 
G. S. Brett, and "Recent Criticism of Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge,” by Mr. Dawes Hicks. The Eugenics Re¬ 
view contains matter that will interest those who may 
disagree profoundly with the main point of view they 
enounce. Such is “The Influence of Disease upon Racial 
Efficiency and Survival,” by Professor J. A. Lindsay; 
and another is the Hon. H. Onslow’s examination of 
the "French Commission on Depopulation.” 

The Quarterly Review is one of the best numbers 
we have seen, and the essay which stands out from th 
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rest as a superb example of clear thinking and lucid ex¬ 
pression is that by Ethel Colquhoun on “Modern Femin¬ 
ism and Sex-Antagonism.” Few people, in twenty-three 
pages, could explain this theme with such capability 
and impartiality as the author. Mr. C. L. Graves dis¬ 
cusses with genial wisdom “The Lighter Side of Irish 
Life,” ranging from Lever and Lover—we hesitate to 
say Lover and Lever—to the delightful “Birmingham” 
stories. An illustrated article on “The Individual 
Atom,” by W. C. D. Whetham, deals with a subject 
difficult to expound in non-technical terms, and is 
highly successful. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore—of whom 
we are getting very tired—raises some enthusiasm in the 
soul of a literary essayist, and the poetry of the new 
Laureate is treated critically by John Bailey; com¬ 
petently, too, but with an enthusiasm that seems at 
times to run a little wild. There is a fine, dignified tri¬ 
bute to the late Mr. George Wyndham by “W. W.,” 
and the other contributions, including a strong one en¬ 
titled “Dramatic Construction and the Need for a New 
Technique,” by W. L. Courtney, are of great interest. 

Harper's Magazine for August scores, as usual, in 
the matter of beautiful illustrations, and the story that 
has chiefly pleased us is “The Critical Bookstore,” by 
W. D. Howells—a pretty blend of romance and book¬ 
selling. Many attractive items compose the Windsor 
Magazine —articles on “The Art of Quick Scoring,” 
“Famous Pianists,” “The Wordsworth Country,” are 
good, and the short stories are just the thing for the 
holiday season. 

The first number of The Gourmet , “A Monthly Re¬ 
view of the Science and Art of Gastronomy,” is more 
interesting than might be anticipated. Frank Harris 
writes on “The Two Great Schools of Cooking”; there 
are good articles “Concerning Cigars,” “Down with 
Hot Banquets,” and many other capital contributions. 
The printing and the illustrations are of the best. Turn¬ 
ing to quite other matters, the first number of the fourth 
volume of The Librarian has a special essay on 
“Library Bindings”; prizes are offered for the best 
articles on this and kindred subjects. The issue is a 
good one and has much that concerns literary readers, 
apart from its particular province. 


Notes for Collectors 

OLD CHELSEA TOYS 

OTWITHSTANDING the oft-stated fact that the- 
pseudo-porcelains of the eighteenth century 
village of Chelsea have been collected, catalogued, and 
passed either into the most famous museums or to the 
cabinets of connoisseurs too devoted to this cult to 
allow their specimens to appear on the market, here 
and there one may happen on a good example un¬ 
recognised and unappreciated. 

That some people interested in the subject do not 
trouble too greatly to inform themselves on the matter 
is occasionally shown us by courteous and kindly cor¬ 
respondents. Such a one asks us if bonbonniires and' 
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patch-boxes were produced at Chelsea after 1780. The 
chronological table, as set forth in Sir William Bem- 
rose’s book on the subject, goes far to answer this 
question. 

1730. Works supposed to have been established 
about this date. Carried on by Gouyn, then by 
Nicholas Sprimont. 

1745. Earliest dated specimen known. 

1756. Works partially or altogether closed until 
1758. 

1759. Sprimont leases Lawrence Street site, Chelsea, 
for fourteen years; he has previously made porcelain 
at that address. 

1769. Sprimont sells the lease and works to James 
Cox. In the next year Cox sells the lease and works 
to William Duesbury and John Heath, of Derby. 

1784. The works are closed, and models, moulds, 
and some of the workmen removed to Derby. 

Thus it will be seen that the small boxes and bonbon - 
nibes, which are sought after almost as ardently as the 
best of the Chelsea figures, were mainly produced 
between the years 1759 and 1784, although, of course, 
for some years later William Duesbury’s work at Derby, 
which is called Chelsea-Derby, shows much of the old 
character. The Ghelsea toys and trinkets were pro¬ 
duced in enormous quantities, and were very popular 
with the world of Georgian fashion. Many small 
boxes, such as our correspondent mentions, were doubt¬ 
less sold with simple painted decorations much as they 
left the factory, but a far larger proportion were either 
sent across the river to Battersea to be decorated with 
the famous enamel of those works, or handed to 
jewellers, when they were often mounted in gold and 
gilt, or elaborated with inset moss-agates—then the 
pretty taste of society—or other stones of more or less 
value. Scent-bottles, decorated with exotic birds and 
the sweetest sentiments, or in the form of a cupid, with 
a tree in blossom and the phrase “ Point de roses sans 
espines,” were much in vogue. Cane handles, of fifty 
different shapes—now copied in a hard porcelain unlike 
the soft paste of the original Chelsea—and charms of 
various kinds were bought in very.large quantities by 
persons of quality as gifts for those it was especially 
desired to honour. Many were the polite and gifted 
artists who delighted to add to the lustre of the Chelsea 
productions. George Moser, the father of the lady 
who was a member of the Royal Academy, and who 
late in life had a rather complicated intrigue with 
Cosway, the miniaturist, must have been employed on 
such toys, for George III often bought from him. 
Goldsmiths mentioned these things and the bonbon- 
nibes, in their advertisements, and, indeed, the vogue, 
which had been started in Dresden and Paris, became 
very marked in England during the earlier part of 
George Ill's long reign, for that King would rather 
patronise home productions—provided they were not 
too costly—than deal with the objects made at Meissen 
or at S&vres. Thus about 1775 were the golden days 
of Chelsea toys. Many must remain to us in England, 
but as each year produces more and more sales from 
those store-houses of the eighteenth century applied 


arts, the old country houses, these objects drift into the 
museums of the world, where, beneath the somewhat 
unsympathetic air-tight cases, they increase in historic 
value and lose in sentimental interest. 

Egan Mew. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

N Wednesday, the 6th, the House was in buoyant 
good humour. Queenie Gerald’s ledger and 
what it contained was again the subject of several 
questions. In raids on disorderly houses it has never 
been the custom in police circles to give away the names 
of visitors, and the Government evidently do not 
intend to do so now if they can help it, although it 
is whispered in the smoking-rooms that, if they did, 
it would cause a sensation. Ellis Griffith would not 
budge. When pressed, he refused to give the names 
of the men by whom letters were sent to the lady, 
because innocent persons might be dragged into the 
case, and there was no evidence in them to suggest that 
the writers could be prosecuted for inciting to procure 
young girls for large sums of money. 

Little Wedgwood Benn made a very happy repartee 
which is worth recording. It is alleged that five 
Unionists during the last snap hid in one of the bath¬ 
rooms. Swift MacNeill, in allusion to this, asked a 
sham serious question as to whether the deficiency in 
bathroom accommodation could not be rectified. 
Wedgwood, his little eyes dancing with merriment, 
promised to consider it. “ Was not there as great con¬ 
fusion in the bathroom as at the Pool of Siloam?” 
pursued Swift, who prides himself on his knowledge 
of the Scriptures, although on this occasion he must 
have meant the Pool of Bethesda. As quick as light¬ 
ning Wedgwood answered: “ Ah, but in this case there 
was no miracle! ” The aptness, if I may so call it, 
of the non sequitur pleased the House, and they cheered 
the little man. Lonsdale said significantly to Swift 
that, at any rate, there was no Nationalist amongst 
them wanting a bath, which some of them resented. 

After this we settled down to the maternity benefit 
of the Insurance Act. A wife, on her confinement, is 
immediately entitled to 30s., and the question is—who 
should receive it? It is clear that the wife cannot, as 
she is usually in bed. Should the husband? The 
House was sharply divided. The Suffragists and the 
Nationalists wanted the woman to have it; the Labour 
Party wanted the husband to receive it on her behalf. 
Instances were brought up of cases where husbands 
had spent the money in riotous living, in running away 
with another lady, and even in buying a gramophone— 
evidently with the idea of drowning the cries of the 
little stranger. The Government took the Whips off, 
and let the House vote as it liked. This was quite a 
usual practice when I entered the House; but the whole 
proceedings of recent years have become so mechanical 
that members have lost the power of deciding for them¬ 
selves. They sit about in the smoking-rooms and on 
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the Terrace, and never trouble about divisions until 
they arrive at the doors, when they ask their Whips, 
4< Ayes or Noes?” and vote accordingly. 

Here there was no one to ask, so, when we divided 
on Roberts the Labour man’s amendment, to the effect 
that the husband could obtain the money on producing 
his wife’s receipt, the amateur Whips of both parties 
seized on the incoming members and tried to force them 
by cajolery and even force in the lobbies which held 
their supporters. “ This way for the women! ” said 
one, “ This way for the husbands! ” shouted another. 

Little Samuel, the oil millionaire, nearly got torn in 
half, and, as it was, scores of people got into the 
wrong lobbies. The amendment was carried by nine, 
amid loud cheers, and it was thus decided that, if a 
husband presented a receipt, he could get the money. 

Then Lord Robert, who is a “woman’s” man, moved 
a further amendment that the husband could only give 
a receipt if authorised by his wife. There was another 
division, and this time all the people who voted in the 
wrong lobby thought they would right things by voting 
in the other, which resulted in practically reversing the 
former verdict. 

Personally I think we are too fond of legislating for 
the working man and not trusting him. It will cause 
a lot of trouble and possible delay, and in the large 
majority of cases the husband will use the money pro¬ 
perly in the home to defray the extra expenses which 
the sum is intended to meet. 

On Thursday McKenna thought it would be wise to 
be jocular over the Queenie Gerald case. In answer to 
a further volley of questions he declared he had looked 
through the lady’s diary, her famous ledger, her cor¬ 
respondence, and other documents, and had not dis¬ 
covered the name of a single Cabinet Minister or member 
of the Government. This reservation naturally evoked 
the further inquiry: “ Does that c<pply to every member 
of the House of Commons ?” McKenna paused, and the 
House leaned forward to listen. "Yes, it applied to 
all, with the exception of one whose name appears on 
business grounds.” There were general exclamations 
of interest. “ Let me explain,” said McKenna. “ It 
appears that this person had investments on the Stock 
Exchange, and she may have been doing business with 
this gentleman; his name appears among a list of 
brokers.” And now every stockbroker in the House 
is being asked about it. 

After this, the affairs of our great Indian Empire 
were discussed. Montagu made a very lucid state¬ 
ment : there was a capital surplus which was to be 
devoted to sanitation and education. He deprecated 
the action of some members in stirring up unrest by 
ill-considered speeches. The case of Sir John Hewett’s 
action over the Sitapur execution caused a large amount 
of discussion. Bonar Law strongly disapproved of the 
action of Lord Crewe in condemning the Governor for 
doing what he was told to do. Ronaldshay spoke with 
scorn of the tendency of the House to assume that the 
Indian civilian was always in the wrong. John Dillon 
said Sir John’s action in defending himself by means 
of a printed statement was unprecedented in a Civil 


Servant, and that he was glad it was now established 
that never again would men be hanged without being 
allowed the opportunity of presenting an appeal for 
mercy. 

Rees, an old Civil Servant, said the action 

of the Secretary of State for India was keenly 
resented by the Civil Service in India. Montagu 

in his reply said that, when Lord Crewe stated that 

he thought Sir John had committed an error 

of judgment, the last thing he intended was 
to censure him; but he thought the Governor would 
have acted more wisely if he had exercised his dis¬ 
cretion and postponed the execution. It is so easy for 
us, thousands of miles away, without all the facts 
before us, to pass judgment on a man; at any rate, Sir 
John Hewett suffers in company with Clive and Hast¬ 
ings and others who built up our Indian Empire. 

People seemed to expect that the Marconi debate 
would be exciting. How could it be ? It was de¬ 
liberately put down for a Friday, and the Government 
had made it quite clear that, whatever arguments were 
adduced, they meant to carry out the agreement with 
the Marconi Company and no other. At times the 
debate was highly technical. Two strong Liberals 
who know what they are talking about denounced the 
contract for all it was worth. 

Bonar Law had got up his facts with the greatest 
care. He compared prices of material a year ago and 
now, and showed there had been no loss. He com¬ 
plained that no independent body had examined the 
contract, and declared that under the terms it would 
be impossible for the State to make any profit. 

Asquith wound up the debate in a skilful speech. It 
was what is called by lawyers a speech of “ confession 
and avoidance.” He admitted a great many of the 
criticisms, but held that the Marconi proposition was 
the best obtainable. 

Lord Robert Cecil's amendment disagreeing with the 
contract was beaten by 81. By the help of the 
Nationalists and the Labour men, the substantive 
motion to approve the contract was secured by a 
majority of 72 —a significant drop. 

On Monday the Government got into a muddle. It 
is the old story of trying to get a quart into a pint pot. 
They have been so busy with Home Rule, Welsh Dis¬ 
establishment, etc., etc., that they have no time for the 
ordinary routine business of the year, such as finance, 
or opportunity to correct the sloppy and slovenly legis¬ 
lation that has gone before. The Revenue Bill is of 
the latter character; it is designed to remedy some of 
the more glaring errors of the 1909 Budget. Lloyd 
George has discovered that it is not only rich men who 
own land but that thousands of little people and the 
great friendly societies in which they invest their savings 
also possess land, and they have been making their 
voices heard, and their votes have been felt at recent 
by-elections. 

As it was an ameliorating Bill, the Opposition wel¬ 
comed it, but they objected to Clause 11. It is too 
complicated to describe here, but it tells the Commis¬ 
sioners how land ought to be valued in order to 
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ascertain its real value—whatever that may mean—as 
distinct from agricultural value, and how allowances 
should be made for improvements effected during the 
last thirty years. The Tories saw far-reaching prin¬ 
ciples involved in this, and they asked that it should 
be dropped until they had proper time to consider it 
next year. Lloyd George agreed. 

The Radical recalcitrants below the gangway are 
always suspicious when the Front Benches agree, and 
Dundas White unexpectedly moved to report progress, 
so that Lloyd George “ might consider himself.” All 
the Single Taxers rallied round Dundas White; they 
declared that they would rather smash the Bill than 
that Clause 11 should be dropped. It was not a question 
of dropping it; it was a question of strengthening it 
and making it more drastic, for in their opinion it did 
not go half far enough! Austen Chamberlain accused 
the group of blackmailing the House by their threats. 
Dundas White wanted to know if this were in order, 
and on the principle that a group has neither a soul to 
be saved nor a body to be kicked, Mr. Whitley said it 
was in order if applied collectively and not to an 
individual. The row waxed fast and furious. Lloyd 
George did not quite know what to do. Cawley and 
Chiozza Money, both unimpeachable Radicals, implored 
the little group to give way. Handel Booth cut the 
Gordian knot by moving the closure. The rebels dared 
not resist, so they submitted; but they had their way 
to some extent, for the debate was adjourned and stood 
over until the next day. 

We then went on to the Finance Bill, and discussed 
a proposal to give a preference to Indian over China tea. 
Lloyd George, as a Little Englander, naturally sided 
with China. 0 That would be penalising her,” he said. 
So the Liberals voted against what would mean cheaper 
tea for the working classes, and Byles seemed to think 
that a free breakfast table was further off than ever. 

Later on, the separation of husbands 1 and wives* in¬ 
comes for taxation purposes was discussed; but Lloyd 
George, who called it a hardy annual, bluntly said he 
could not afford it; it would cost too much. 

On Tuesday, Sir Edward Grey made an interesting 
statement about the recently signed peace in the 
Balkans. The Powers have not acted in a very dignified 
way; they have threatened, and their threats have been 
treated with contempt. However, it is refreshing to 
find that they have acted together and unselfishly, ,no 
one trying to “get anything out of it 0 for himself. 

The Little Englanders sided with the Christian 
Balkan States—all the atrocities recently attributed to 
them were untrue, or, at least, grossly exaggerated, 
whilst Turkey was as wicked as ever. 

Grey did not side with them, but the old traditional 
support England used to give to Turkey has dis¬ 
appeared. In effect he said that we cannot undertake 
the duty of protecting Muhammadan Powers outside the 
British dominions from the consequences of their own 
actions. 

Bonar Law warmly congratulated Grey on his 
management of the European Concert, although he 
differed as to the treatment of Turkey. 
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In the evening the case of Queenie Gerald again came 
to the fore. Keir Hardie made a very solemn speech, 
implying that McKenna was shielding the criminal rich, 
but he had no real information to go on, and McKenna 
effectually blew the story to pieces. Names did appear 
in the diary, but those who bore them need not be 
afraid; he was not going to give them away on the mere 
evidence of the names being found in the handwriting 
of a keeper of a disorderly house. 

Lloyd George later on announced that the Revenue 
Bill would be dropped; he could not get it through 
unless it were treated as non-contentious. As it was, 
it had grown most contentious. The rank and file of 
the Radical Party are very sorry, and blame the Single 
Taxers. They recognise that the sore of the 1909 
Budget remains open and unredressed, and is doing 
infinite harm throughout the country. 

The House sat until 3.20 a.m. “Only three more 
days, thank goodness!** the members yawned, as they 
went out. 


Notes and News 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have 
just ready a new and cheaper edition of “Huet*s Guide 
to Belgium and North France,** edited by A. D. Van- 
dam, which is of special interest to visitors to the Ghent 
Exhibition. This volume of 230 pages claims to be a 
complete guide to the sights and treasures of the cities 
and the scenery of that interesting part of the 
Continent. 


Messrs. Shepherd Bros, beg to announce that owing 
to the termination of their lease and other circum¬ 
stances, they have decided to retire at Michaelmas next 
from the Fine Art business which they have so long 
carried on at 27, King Street, St. James’s Square, Lon¬ 
don, S.W. In making this announcement, which they 
do with regret, they tender their sincere thanks to those 
kind and numerous Art patrons who have for so many 
years honoured with their presence and support Messrs. 
Shepherd’s Annual Exhibitions. 


The Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, which will 
shortly be resumed for the nineteenth consecutive season 
under the conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood and the 
management of Mr. Robert Newman, are not only re¬ 
markable for the variety and quality of the music pro¬ 
vided, but particularly for the extremely low figure at 
which the price of admission and tickets for seats are 
obtainable. The season starts on Saturday, the 16th, 
continuing nightly until Ocober 25th, and for sixty 
concerts the subscription prices work out at about 4d. a 
night for promenaders, is. a night for balcony seats, 
and is. 6d. a night for numbered and reserved seats in 
the grand circle, with the additional convenience that 
all season tickets are transferable. 


His Majesty the King has been pleased to lend to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum a model (made by Indian 
craftsmen) of the Pavilion used by the King-Emperor 
and the Queen-Empress during the concluding portion 
of the Coronation ceremony at Delhi, on December 12, 
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1911. The model includes reproductions, also to scale, 
of the solid silver-gilt thrones on which their Majesties 
sat during the reading of the Proclamation, in English 
and in Urdu, by Delhi Herald, General Peyton, and 
the Assistant Herald. The original Greater Throne 
Pavilion, with its conspicuous gold dome and marble 
and gilded pillars, raised on a pyramid of platforms, 
formed the central object in the vast Durbar Amphi¬ 
theatre. To its throne-dais their Majesties proceeded 
on leaving the Lesser Throne Pavilion, where homage 
had been tendered by the feudatory princes of India. 
This object, which was recently presented to his 
Majesty by H.E. the Viceroy of India, is exhibited in 
Room 1 of the Indian Section (entrance in the Imperial 
Institute Road), where it will remain on view until 
further notice. 


The Visual Instruction Committee of the Colonial 
Office has issued a book of lantern lectures on Canada 
and Newfoundland, the fourth of a series for which a 
special fund was raised by a committee of ladies pre¬ 
sided over by the Countess of Dudley and under the 
patronage of her Majesty the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales. The book, which is illustrated by maps and 
views, is being published by Messrs. George Philip and 
Son, and the slides, as well as those previously issued 
by the Committee, may be bought or hired from Messrs. 
Newton and Company, of 37, King Street, Covent Gar¬ 
den, W.C. The Committee will next issue a set of 
lectures on South Africa, and lectures on the West 
Indies are being prepared. Books on India, the Sea 
Road to the East, and Australasia have already been 
published. 

1 ass ijgL-jrgi 

Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

THE POLICY OF SIR EDWARD GREY 

NCE again all parties in the House of Commons 
have joined in congratulating Sir Edward Grey 
upon the success of his policy throughout the protracted 
crisis in the Near East. To anyone who has followed 
attentively the periodic pronouncements of the Foreign 
Secretary, it must be plain that the secret of the remark¬ 
able success which he has achieved is to be found in his 
ability to describe a situation with perfect candour, and 
yet without giving offence in any quarter whatsoever. 
The simplicity of the language which he employs upon 
all occasions, and the directness of thought which he 
conveys, may be said to constitute a model vehicle of 
expression for diplomatists in difficulties. In short, 
Sir Edward Grey’s utterances carry the conviction that 
he is courageously telling the truth, and for the rest his 
choice of words leaves his hearers under the impression 
that the truth, when demonstrated by him, is in no 
circumstances unpalatable. Again and again he has 
not hesitated to enter the lists with men who have 
cherished theories seemingly unassailable because 
of the broad humanitarian principles from which 
they are developed, and he has never failed to prove 
the fallacy and the peril of logic based on false 
premise. 

Let us take, for example, one misconception held 
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by a not inconsiderable section of the party to which 
Sir Edward Grey belongs. That section has clung 
tenaciously to the point of view that it is the duty of 
Great Britain to be the supreme arbiter of the human 
race. In other words, the claim is advanced that, no 
matter how remote our interests may be, we should 
intervene, if necessary with armed force, on behalf of 
the oppressed among the nations, and that we should 
take the lead in imposing upon States the fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. That this claim is inspired by 
motives of noble idealism on the part of those who put 
it forth is not to be denied. But were Sir Edward 
Grey to adopt a policy founded upon such basis, the 
principles of humanitarianism, which he possesses to 
no less an extent than his critics, would suffer far more 
than is the case when a policy of watchful patience is 
pursued. The fact is that States, like individuals, are 
limited by natural and inevitable conditions in regard 
to their capacity to alleviate the woes of mankind. As 
the world is not one vast community, but is divided 
into many races with diverse tongues and customs, 
statesmanship can only exist as such within the bounds 
of practical usefulness. It is not surprising, then, that 
Sir Edward Grey was compelled finally to explain to 
his obtuse critics that the Concert of Europe was not 
in the nature of a humanitarian league founded with 
the sole object of redressing sectional wrongs. The 
principal aim of the Concert of Europe, he declared, 
was to preserve the peace of Europe. The conflict in 
the Near East, with all its hideous accompaniments, 
has certainly been a ghastly episode in modem history. 

When, however, we permit the mind to reflect for a 
moment upon the waste wrought by death and desola¬ 
tion had an European war been the sequel to the Balkan 
struggle, then we can arrive at no other conclusion than 
that it is Sir Edward Grey, and not his critics, who 
truly serves the cause of peace. It is quite correct to 
say that the Powers have studied their own interests; 
but as these interests are inextricably bound up with 
the tranquillity of Europe, no accusation of incon¬ 
sistency can reasonably lie here. The issue thus raised 
admits of consideration from another aspect. No 
responsible Minister is justified in risking the existence 
of the people whom he represents, for the sake of a 
people of a foreign State. When compared with the 
Utopian dream of a world without frontiers, patriotism 
as exhibited in practical statesmanship may be a narrow 
thing. Yet no substitute is possible for regulating the 
harmonious relations between nations. The frank, 
declaration of Sir Edward Grey brought back his critics 
to the realities of the situation, and his robust common 
sense passed without a single challenge. The foreign 
policy of Great Britain is fixed and stable. Naturally 
we consider our own interests first, and our guiding 
principle is to mantain the peace of Europe in concert 
with the Great Powers. 

In another direction Sir Edward Grey’s method of 
candid diplomacy has succeeded in clearing the atmo¬ 
sphere. The belief has long prevailed in many quarters 
that, because the British Empire contains within its 
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dominion an immense number of Mussulman subjects, 
our foreign policy must always lean towards the side 
of the Mussulman nations. Were that rule to be 
accepted and rigidly applied, then our liberty of action 
might on occasions be seriously restricted. Unhappily 
the Mussulman nations are at present in a state of 
decay, and it'has frequently happened that their rulers 
have committed acts which no statesman in this country 
could possibly uphold. Sir Edward Grey, with charac¬ 
teristic courage, has declared that “ We cannot under¬ 
take the duty of protecting Mussulman Powers outside 
the British dominions from the consequences of their 
own actions.” He is careful to add, however, that a 
wanton affront to the Mahommedan religious belief 
shared by so many millions of British subjects would 
raise an issue to which we could not be indifferent. 

Some such pronouncement as this, defining as it does 
the exact measure of Great Britain’s responsibilities to 
the Mussulman world, was certainly needed; and we 
do not think that Sir Edward Grey’s statement on the 
point will be resented by Mahommedan peoples owing 
allegiance to the British Crown. Were we to accord 
support to Turkey in any policy she chose to adopt, 
without having regard to the wisdom or otherwise of 
such policy, and merely because we wished to curry 
favour with Mussulman subjects within the British 
Empire, the object which we sought to serve would 
most certainly be defeated. The timidity always 
apparent in condoning wrong for ulterior motive is 
readily detected, and never fails to involve overwhelm¬ 
ing retribution. On this account, and for other reasons 
already set forth, the country is to be congratulated 
in that it possesses, in the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a Minister who has invented the art 

of lucid diplomacy, one who is as fearless as he is 
modest. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE sun of prosperity is shining once again ! The 
markets are quite good. No one has yet decided 
whether the rise is due to the precipitance of the 
“bear” or the real eagerness of the public to avail them¬ 
selves of what appears to be cheap stock. I fancy there 
is a little of both in the boomlet. Peace has come, and in 
spite of the papers who prophesy another war, before even 
the troops are home again, the public thinks that it will 
last. I agree. The Balkan States have had as much fight¬ 
ing as they want. They will take two or three years to 
recover their prosperity and their courage. They are 
now only eager for money with which to pay creditors, 
rebuild their houses and reinstate their credit. Paris 
having financed the whole war, Greek, Turk, Bulgar, Rou¬ 
manian, and the rest, will lend more money. She must* 
She has millions of promissory notes which must be turned 
into bonds and sold to the Frenchman in the small pro- 
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vincial town. A good market is absolutely necessary for 
the loans now being prepared in Paris. We on this side 
of the Channel have our own loans to get out. All our 
Colonies must have money. Also our banks are full of 
pawned stock which was taken care of in the last crisis. 
That must be unloaded. Everybody looks for higher 
prices. I think that they will get what they want. But 
whether the pleasant reaction will last is by no means cer¬ 
tain. There are many reasons why it should not. In 
Brazil and the Argentine business is falling away. In 
Mexico the position grows worse each day. Here we are 
prosperous, but there are signs that the trade boom has 
reached the top. Iron and Steel prices are weakish with¬ 
out being very weak. There is an uneasy feeling amongst 
colliery owners that they will not be able to maintain 
prices beyond the end of the year. Therefore, I am afraid 
that the little rise we have seen will not continue with us 
many months. The Stock Exchange thinks that as trade 
slackens, the money used in business will come into the 
speculative markets. This is by no means certain. 

Of new issues we have had but few. A ridiculous little 
company, Plantoid, asked for a small sum which I trust it 
did not get. The New South Wales Loan, good as it 
was, proved a partial failure. The Canadian Northern 
deserted Lazard Brothers, and through Lloyds 
Bank offered ;£ 1,500,000 five per cent, five-year 
notes at 98. These notes are secured upon 
^2,550,000 bonds, of which all but ^750,000 
is guaranteed by various Canadian provinces. The in¬ 
terest on these bonds comes to ^102,000, and covers the 
interest on the notes. The offer is attractive in many 
ways. We are assured that the net earnings of the railway 
for 1913 will be over seven million dollars. This is good 
news for holders of income bonds, who have been some¬ 
what nervous at the persistent borrowing of the railway. 
However, the harvest in Canada is reported above the 
average, so C. N. R. will once again do well. 

Money is much easier. Indeed, the market seems quite 
glad to get bills at 3}. If this slackening of rates con¬ 
tinues we might see the Bank Rate down to 4. But the 
Egyptian demand for gold appears to be coming on, and 
Berlin rates have gone up, so that perhaps the easier 
tendency will not last. The banks have lent the Stock 
Exchange all the money it needs at 3} to 4, and con- 
tangoes were consequently reduced. Very low rates were 
charged on Canadian Pacifies, perhaps because of the 
“bear” account. If these low rates hold, then we shall 
perhaps see a revival of speculation. 

Foreigners have been quite happy. Bulgarians were 
actually 85. The rise in French Rentes is not quite so 
pronounced, but they have been as high as 88, and seem 
certain to touch 90. All the Near East stocks are very 
hard. But Hungarians don’t move much, and buyers are 
afraid that a new loan will be made. Chinese are all 
better on the news that the rebellion has been crushed 
and that Sun Yat Sen has fled to Japan. Even Japanese 
have been marked up a shade, and if the rise here con¬ 
tinues holders should sell, for as I have again and again 
pointed out, the position is not good. 

Home Rails are very steady. The yield on all the best 
stocks is ridiculously high. It will be improved by the 
end of the year, for the dividends will be as good as 1911, 
or better. The dealers in the market are short of stock, 
and are marking up prices in advance. If the public 
comes in I am sure that we shall see a five 
or ten point rise all round. At the present 
moment there is nothing to stop the rise. Why people 
should be so foolish as to invest their money in risky 
foreign securities when they can get as good or even 
better interest on their money in first-class gilt-edged 
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stocks, I don’t know. The agitation against the boards 
still continues, and the dealers sent a letter to the Great 
Northern, which got only scant courtesy. This contempt 
for the City is all very well in good times, but it does not 
P a y * n l° n R run. Railways must borrow occasionally, 
and the directors should make friends, not enemies, of the 
financial world. They could then borrow more cheaply, 
and save money for their shareholders. 

Yankees have been quite strong. The dealers liked 
the Southern Pacific issue. Part of this was underwritten 
in London, and the stocks look cheap; including the divi¬ 
dend, it works out at 88, No wonder the shareholders 
took up their proportion. Unions once again paid at the 
usual rate of ten per cent., and the silly “bear” talk of a 
reduction was proved false. The market bid 159, and the 
price looks like going much higher. There is once again 
tallc of the long-looked-for bonus. But I do not think it 
will come this year. Eries, Steels, Southerns, and even 
the despised Rocks have been bought. The Wabash 
reconstruction scheme is being prepared and should soon be 
ready. But I confess that I see no reason why people should 
pay good money for the right to be assessed. Amalgamated 
have been bid for as the “bears” have got nervous. The 
copper position is not as good as it looks, but it is certain 
that New York gamblers are all short of copper stocks. 

Rubber.— The auctions did not show great keenness on 
the part of buyers. The days have gone by when pro¬ 
moters could manipulate these auctions. It takes too 
much money now to corner 500 tons a fortnight. The 
position of rubber and rubber shares is not good. Luckily 
the dealers are short, and this keeps the market steady. 
As soon as Mr. Lampard gets his money he will no doubt 
manipulate the shares in which he is most interested. 
But his Trust is bverburdened with estates which have cost 
too much money. I have nothing but praise for the 
management of the Lampard properties. I only complain 
of their high book cost, which will kill them in the end. 
The AngJo-Dutch meeting went off well, but the Board 
only told us the good side. I hear that there is trouble 
over the labour, and that the Batavian Government does 
not like the position. The estates are held upon a queer 
sort of tenure, and I should advise holders to get out. 

Oil. —The public will not come in. The little rig in 
Mexican Eagle did not bring in many buyers, and even 
the really good news about North Caucasians did not allow 
people to forget the huge blocks of options held by the 
Shell. Kerns are steady, but don’t go up, in spite of 
Stocken, the principal dealer, having given the tip. As he 
is on the board of the St. Helens Development he should 
know. Shells, Royal Dutch and the other big shares are 
hard, but I doubt if they will rise much. 

Mines. —They now say that a big syndicate has been 
formed to put up Kaffirs and Rhodesians. Presumably 
this is the old Rhodesian story revived. But it scared the 
“bears,” and as some buying came through Paris every¬ 
body talked of a boom which I do not think will arrive. 
There has been some big option dealing in Chartered. 
No doubt if any sum is to be made it must be made in 
Chartered first, for they lead the Rhodesians. I hear 
very poor news of Great Cobar. But the “bears” in Mount 
Elliott have been savagely treated. Tin shares still hang 
fire. 

Miscellaneous. —The brewery market has at last at¬ 
tracted some notice. I have long pointed out how cheap 
are the best debenture stock in this section of the House. 
The electric supply companies have also been bought. 
They all are under-valued. The “bears” in Mexico Trams 
and Brazil Tractions have been nipped hard, and big rises 
have taken place. I think that if the price of these some¬ 
what suspicious securities goes much higher it would be 
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wise to sell out. The scare in Cuban Ports still continues, 
and 1 hear that the Cuban folks are furious with the 
management in Cuba. But I confess that I do not see 
how the Government can cancel the concession without 
compensation—graft or no graft. National Steam Car 
have agreed with the L. G. O., and the shares have gone 
up. They are now quite high enough. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE FRAUD OF FREE TRADE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It is indeed extraordinary that the working-classes 
cannot see that they are being exploited by the advocates 
of Free Trade. Manufacturers want cheap labour, and 
cheap labour cannot be had without cheap food : therefore 
food from abroad must be let into our market without 
paying any toll, though it be at the risk of crushing our 
own heavily burdened agriculture. So the land goes 
steadily out of cultivation, and the country workers flock 
into the all-devouring factories to become parts of a vast 
hideous machine which grinds the bodies and souls of 
men and women, and children, too. And the irony of it! 
the cost of living is rising steadily for all this cheap, 
imported food; for the British Fleet, which alone safe¬ 
guards the supply of cheap food must be paid for by heavy 
taxation of the more or less well-to-do, and this taxation 
by a well-known economical law filters down and presses 
with remorseless weight on the “untaxed” classes below. 

No, the only people who benefit by Free Trade are the 
shipping magnates, the merchants, a few big manufac¬ 
turers, and various bankers and financiers—but not the 
working-man. 

I am no believer in Imperial Free Trade. How is the 
British farmer to contend with a cataract of toll-free • 
Canadian wheat any more than he can contend with the 
toll-free wheat coming in from the world generally? Each 
country, our own included, should have at least equality 
of toll, and should see to it that its own producers pay no 
more for the use of the home market than the outside pro¬ 
ducer who is competing with them. That is my idea of 
Fair Trade—equality of opportunity in the home market. 
As for foreign trade, that is far less important to a country 
than the supplying of its own wants, and especially of 
its own food. The sooner we have done with industrialism 
the better. Your obedient servant, 

London Institution, Aug. 11. Immo S. Allen. 


“SHALL” OR “SHOULD”? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—On September 11, 1909, Mr. Francis H. Butler, 
in a letter addressed to The Academy, said : “It may be 
safely maintained that such a sentence as ‘I do not see 
why he shall go away now?’ is incorrect in the use of 
shall for should I had to give in at the time, having no 
example to submit to my eminent critic. But, since that 
time, I have read over again the w'orks in which I thought 
I had seen shall after why, and 1 have at last found an 
example in Thackeray’s History of Henri Esmond, Esq. 
(Alexandra Publishing Company, p. 2) :—“ Why shall his¬ 
tory go on kneeling to the end of time?” I maintained 
then, and I have now an excellent reason for maintaining, 
that a future form must exist, it being equivalent to the 
future of the French verb, devoir, w r hich is more impera¬ 
tive than its conditional. To that effect, “the King’s 
English” (page 134) states :—“As commands and wishes 
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are all concerned mainly with the future , it was natural 
that a future tense auxiliary should be developed out of 
these two verbs.” In fact, when Doctor Johnson said, in 
his usual rude manner to Boswell: 44 1 am going to Scot¬ 
land next week, and Boswell shall go with me,’* I submit 
that, supposing their common friend, annoyed at the con¬ 
stant despotic behaviour of Johnson towards Boswell, had 
lost his patience and had said: “ Why shall Boswell go 
with you?” this question would have been couched in 
perfectly good English. To my mind, the question, “Why 
should Boswell go with you?” would have been much too 
weak in comparison. Am I right or wrong? 

Adolphe Bernox. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 

THE SIBILANT. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—May I take a text from Mr. Fisher’s article 
”On the Anticipation of a Holiday.” He says: “There 
are certain place-names whose very sound is an insidious 
icvitation : Carcassonne, Alcazar, Thrasymene, Einsiedeln, 
and Ispahan.” It is noticeable that each of these words 
contains a sibilant. I should not go so far as to say that 
their beauty is dependent only upon the sibilant, but I 
do think that this is an important factor. It has become 
a habit of the average reviewer to count the sibilants in a 
line and to say this or that line is bad because it contains 
too many sibilants. The “s” sound is a difficult one to 
manage skilfully, but is not in itself cacophonous. The 
recurring lines in Wilde’s well-known villanelle are an 
instance, apparently unintentional, of how this sound may 
be put to beautiful use : 

“ O singer of Persephone, 

Dost thou remember Sicily?” 

And Shakespeare, in the lines beloved of Matthew Arnold, 
has used it as one handles a stop of a mighty organ : 

“ Two chantries where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 

Yours truly, 

8, Broadwater Terrace, Thomas Sharp. 

Cannon Hill Lane, Merton Park, S.W. 


THE PAVILION MEETINGS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Is it not a disgrace, is it not an indelible scandal 
that those mad, crazy, and detestable women who call 
themselves “militant suffragettes” should still be per¬ 
mitted to hold their shameful and seditious meetings at 
the London Pavilion? Why this building is not forth¬ 
with closed to them now that the scenes taking place there 
every Monday afternoon have become a menace to the 
community, is a question which every respectable citizen 
of the metropolis is asking himself. I am, Sir, yours very 
obediently, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, 

West Hampstead, London, N.W. 

July 27. 
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like at least to wear the plush, and most occupations 
are too onerous to claim his attention. This attitude 
can be corrected without difficulty. The cure of 
apathy is to impress the necessity of service and work, 
and to do it in such a way as to appeal to the 
educated intelligence of the youth of to-day. The 
material, as we have insisted before, is as good as it 
ever was, but the method of attracting its enthusiasm 
must be adapted to the conditions of the day. Re¬ 
ligion suffers from the fact that it is too mediaeval; 
politics attract no serious interest because they are not 
honest, and indeed are hardly respectable. 


The interesting theme, “Should Letters be Burned?” 
is at present exercising the minds and pens of the 
readers of a contemporary, and the question at once 
arises as to who should decide whether letters are 
worth keeping or not. The wise man destroys nearly 
all the letters he receives, whether they deal with 
business or pleasure, immediately he has answered them. 
He may save a few which contain information he is 
likely to need or to refer to later on, but he knows, 
probably from experience, that there is no more 
sorrowful task than the examination of packets of 
intimate letters several years old. The forgotten 
allusions, the names of friends who are no longer within! 
call, the general creepy sense of the chilly breath of 
passing Time, and, worse than all, the feeling that with/ 
each letter burned one is doing something slightly dis¬ 
honourable, or at least disrespectful—these are suffi¬ 
ciently dreadful to engender a resolve that they shall 
only be suffered once. Answer a letter and destroy it 
at onoe, and you have the pleasant thought that another" 
will soon be on the way; tie it with others in red tape 
—or blue ribbon, under certain circumstances—and there 
are dreary hours in store. 


Notes of the Week 

A CORRESPONDENCE suited to the season 
has been appearing in the Daily Graphic , 
a journal which is easily at the head of its 
contemporaries, on the “ Canker of Indifference.” 
Many of the views which have been expressed are fairly 
sane, and some are the reverse. The young man of 
to-day is much the same as his predecessor of yester¬ 
day, bat we think be has a little more imagination. If 
you want him to do anything, you must find out what 
he wants to do and what he can do. He cannot do 
anything usefully which he does not want to do. This 
failing has always afflicted all civilised nations, 
although it has not been the bane of barbaric and 
nomadic populations. The reason of the difference 
is easy to divine. The nomad is bred in the doctrine 
of the tree climbers for nuts; the civilised educated 
person thinks if he cannot wear the purple, he would 


When, however, we come to the correspondence of 
famous men, there is a fresh aspect of the problem. At 
what moment is that delicate border-fine passed when 
your friend's autograph becomes a marketable affair? 
Who is to decide whether the notes and friendly scrawlsl 
of a comrade whose name appears on a book or two, and 
whom kindly critics have praised here and there as “ a 
young author who should be watched,” are worth 
keeping from a base financial point of view? And 
what about the curious charm that pervades the least 
important writings of such men as Newman, Arnold, 
Browning, Meredith, and a hundred others—writings 
which they never dreamed .would reach the printing 
press? The question at once becomes complicated. 
There are volumes of correspondence that we would not 
willingly give up; and yet we cannot evade a feeling 
that certain letters of extreme intimacy should rather 
be destroyed than published. It is for a man of tact 
to decide in these cases; unfortunately he is not always 1 
forthcoming. 
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Love Songs 

The modern songs that tell of love 
In new and unfamiliar guise, 

Whose flimsy passion falseness rings 
Whose music halts with broken wings, 

Have not the power my heart to move 
As had my youth’s sweet melodies. 

Love has not changed. Our hearts still beat 
At Cupid’s will or sad or gay, 

Mournful when Cynthia proves unkind, 
Triumphant when she stoops to bind 
Our wounds, and makes of life a sweet 
And rosy-bosomed holiday. 

Yet now the lover when he sings 
Ignores the power that underlies 
A simple measure’s cadence sweet 
Wedded to words that trip to greet 
The listening ear with utterings 
That favour find in ladies' eyes. 

Love feasts on music, and his taste 
Is dainty in a high degree, 

And those who at his table wait 
Should see his fare be delicate, 

Fostered by skill, by beauty graced 
And sweet wit;h all sincerity. 

James E. Pickering. 


The Newspaper Age 

N a few years’ time, if the prospect suggested by Mr. 
Robert Donald at the conference of the Institute 
of Journalists becomes a reality, the man who desires 
a period of restful contemplation or introspection will 
have to consider seriously a migration to the nearest 
desert island—a rock, let us say, of the Outer 
Hebrides, where the scream of the wild sea-birds takes 
the place of the scream of the wild Press. Even there 
he might find no peace, for the development of the 
Marconi system* patronised by well-known Ministers 
might soon disturb his reveries. Circulations are to 
be increased; airships, aeroplanes, motorplanes running 
on special tracks, are to assist the work of swift dis¬ 
tribution; hourly editions will be published day and 
night, so that there will be no distinctively “ morning ” 
or “evening ” papers; reporters, carrying wireless tele¬ 
phones, will ring up their offices on the slightest sign 
of a centenarian or a broken record in turnips. Later 
on, news may be laid on to our houses just as it now 
is to clubs; we shall have a tape-machine in every 
rcom. But we refrain from pursuing this vein of 
prophecy—it is tco distressing. 

What affects us at present, bearing in mind that a 
fair measure of truth emerges from these imaginings, 
is the remarkable intellectual bankruptcy of the Press 
of to-day, due to the fact that the majority of the 
papers are run by clever organisers whose sole business 
it is to see that their concerns make money. The last 


decade has witnessed the complete ruin of at least three 
journals, once respected for their literary excellence. 

We need hardly mention their names. Two of them 
carried weight in the world of criticism until the vision 
of a huge half penny-public overcame their managers 
and made their opinions and articles worth about the 
price of the paper; the third was written “by gentle¬ 
men for gentlemen,” and has degenerated into a chaos 
of headlines and topical hash. But they pay, and are 
therefore “ successful.” The editor of the olden time, 
who put truth before sensation, who had a definite 
policy, believed in it thoroughly, and stuck to it, has 
almost vanished. In his place have come those who 
are forced to obey orders issued by proprietors out for 
honours; proprietors who box the compass, posing as 
Conservatives, with Radical brothers. They scheme 
perpetually for bigger circulations than their rivals; 
hence the horror-posters that make us shudder, the 
silly posters that make us sorry, and the columns of 
twaddle that make us wonder at the millions who must 
waste precious time in poring over them. 

There is another side to the question. “ Whole popu¬ 
lations,” wrote Mr. Price Collier in his study of 
“England and the English,” “are striving to-day to 
adapt themselves mentally to the omnipresent, omni- 
printing newspaper. Too much comes pelting upon 
minds untrained to analyse and incapable of sifting the 
grain from the chaff.” The same author also said 
that “the sensational, up-to-date newspaper still finds 
it difficult to make headway in England; no one cares, 
apparently, to devour the happenings of every hour, 
whether true or false.” These words were written in 
1909, and it is sad to discover that the lapse of four 
years has almost reversed the last statement. Every 
day the vendor of cheap papers finds it easier to sell 
his pathetic jumble of rumours and utterly unimportant 
information. Those responsible for the production of 
the journals in question are experts at adapting their 
columns to the appetite they have viciously created, 
and supply and demand react upon each other until 
commercialism* slapping its money-bags and mouthing 
the werd* M Success,” is wilfully blind to the progeny of 
stunted minds, incapable of any intellectual process 
remotely resembling coherent or logical thought, which 
it has brought into being. 

The reading public would be infinitely better off if 
half the papers of the metropolis, with their poster^ 
in impossible English of “Lunch Scores,” and their 
passionate interest in the doings of Jack Johnson and 
Thaw, ceased publication ; they are becoming a disgrace 
to the country. The provincial newspaper, calmly 
giving the news of its little circle, is on another plane ; 
it is a necessity, and it discusses things which matter 
to its subscribers. But who could honestly regret the 
absence from our midst of the swarm of cheap, illiterate 
sheets, retailing impudent gossip, serving up scandal ir 
the guise of news, rejoicing and even boasting when 
divorce cases, murders, battles, and catastrophes b] 
sea or land enable them to add an extra couple o 
thousand to their sales? 
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In the Learned World 

S UCH a suffragette-ridden race as the English of the 
present decade should feel some interest in the 
origin of the classical stories of the Amazons, which M. 
Adolphe Reinach examines with his usual thoroughness 
in the current number of the Revue de VHistoire des 
Religions . From the twelfth century B.C. downwards, 
all the peoples of the Near East had legends of a race 
of warrior women, mounted upon horses, armed with 
the double axe, and disdaining, except upon very 
humiliating terms, the aid of the opposite sex. Hittites, 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Persians, Phrygians, Lydians, 
and Greeks, all seem to have known them; and their 
existence may be thought to have been vouched for by 
the warlike rites surviving into Christian times in the 
worship of goddesses like Bellona and Cybele, and in 
the preference for female governors displayed by many 
nations. M. Reinach shows that all these legends may 
be reduced to reminiscences of a warlike people 
invading more civilised and settled countries than their 
own from what is now Southern Russia, where accord¬ 
ing to some men of science, the taming of the horse for 
riding purposes originated. The feminine touch in the 
story he would attribute, first to the fact that these 
invaders, like the Gauls of Caesar’s time, really 
admitted to their ranks in war a set of furious virgins 
and matrons, whose white arms, as has been said, could 
give as hard a blow as those of their present or future 
husbands, and then to the outward appearance of even 
the male Cossacks—as they would now be called— 
whose flowing robes, long hair, and beardless faces 
must have seemed very effeminate to the nations of the 
classic world. As for the double axe, its use may be 
explained by the poor show that women have made in 
all ages with piercing or thrusting weapons, which is 
probably due to the feeble musculature of their fore¬ 
arms. This is all very well, but one cannot help 
thinking that it does not entirely explain the matter, 
and that an Amazonian nation must once have existed 
somewhere, although perhaps it was very small in 
number, and owed its existence to some temporary cause 
soon forgotten. 

Not unconnected with this is the collection of pottery 
and other objects of art which Professor Garstang lately 
exhibited at Burlington House as the result of his last 
season’s excavations at Meroe. Meroe turns out to be 
not, as was once thought, the ancient Napata familiar 
to lovers of Aida, but another and still greater city of 
the Ethiopians governed in the days of Augustus Caesar 
by a succession of queens all called, as in the Acts, 
Candace. Their civilisation, together with their 
religion, was ultimately derived from Egypt, but it 
nevertheless developed some peculiar features of its 
own, which Professor Garstang’s researches have 
succeeded in making known to us. The pottery, there 
as elsewhere in Africa almost entirely the work of the 
women, is easily distinguished from the Egyptian, and 
shows a much higher finish than all but a very small 
part of that coming from the lower Nile Valley. 


Professor Garstang found what he considers with 
reason to be the "Table of the Sun,” mentioned by 
Herodotus, and also elaborate baths and palaces such 
as we should hardly expect among a negroid people. 
Yet the '‘blameless Ethiopians” showed their black 
blood in their needless cruelty, even after one of their 
kings who, having imbibed Voltairian notions at the 
Court of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, summoned a kind of 
Ecumenical Council of priests on his accession to the 
throne and put them all to death. The torture of 
prisoners and slaves plays much too large a part in the 
pictures and frescoes on the walls of their temples, 
which thus remind one of the Ju-ju and other fetich 
houses of the present day. Could we read the Meroitic 
script which accompanies many of these pictures we 
might know more about them. 

Another exhibition which succeeded Professor 
Garstang’s at Burlington House, was also extremely 
interesting. This was the display of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, which has been at work for several 
seasons at Abydos under the direction of Professor 
Naville. Last season’s work resulted in the discovery 
of yet another new mode of burial in Egypt, consisting 
in the interment of the corpse under a huge inverted 
jar of red pottery. It seems to have occupied an inter¬ 
mediate place in point of time between the "contracted” 
or crouched burials of the archaic age, where the corpse 
was huddled together, probably in a squatting position, 
with the knees drawn up so as nearly to touch the face, 
and the more seemly or full-length position which lent 
itself to mummification. Perhaps these pot-burials are 
contemporary with the fourth to the sixth dynasties, 
and correspond to some foreign influence coming from 
warlike or peaceful invasion of which we have lost the 
trace. This seems to be the opinion of Mr. Eric Peet, 
who is chiefly responsible for their discovery, and 
whose very clear lecture on the subject did much for the 
enlightenment of visitors to the exhibition. Another 
prominent feature there was the wonderful collection of 
mummied animals dating from Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, discovered and explained by Mr. Leonard Loat. 
These included hawks, shrew mice, snakes, scarabaei, 
and especially the sacred ibis, of which several 
mummies were shown in linen wrappings ornamented 
with designs artistically beautiful as well as curious. 
The worship of animals was the feature in the Egyptian 
religion which most struck the Greeks and Romans, and 
Mr. Loafs discovery shows that it has been in no way 
exaggerated by classical writers like Juvenal. The 
eggs of the ibis, of which he has preserved nearly a 
dozen, seem to have been as sacred as the nature bird; 
and it is significant that some of the mummies when 
unwrapped consisted only of the head and a bundle of 
feathers. Some splendid jewellery, including a rope 
of amethyst beads four feet long, formed part of the 
same exhibition. F. L. 


The last of the cheap summer excursions inaugurated 
this year by the P.L.M., will leave London for 
Auvergne, Dauphiny, Savoy, Provence, and Corsica, 
on August 30. 
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REVIEWS 

Various Rhymes 

A Romance of Filey in the Days of Cromwell . By 
41 Carr Point/’ (John Long. is. 6d. net.) 
Vagaries. By Annee LlGHTFOOT. (John Long. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Songs of a Buried City . By H. LANG JONES. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. is. net.) 

Les Chansons d'un Inglnu. By H. COOPER PUGH. 

(Century Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Soul’s Symphony. By MARCUS S. C. RICKARDS. (J. 

Baker, Clifton. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Scented Chamber , and other Poems . By CHARLES 
Cammell. (A. L. Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net.) 

I T is a great pity that many people who have a good 
story to tell are never satisfied to tell it in simple, im¬ 
pressive prose—they must cast it into a peculiar metrical 
form which they call 44 poetry.” 44 Ruined by Rhyme: or, 
How to Spoil a Romance,” would be a suitable amended 
title for this little 44 Romance of Filey”; for the legend 
itself, founded, the author observes, on a small basis 
of fact, is really most interesting: it deals with 
smugglers, cavaliers, with kings and battles and love, 
and only requires relating in prose to become effective. 
Take this passage, for example: — 

Tis midnight, and up Tower square 
Ascends a hunchback thin and spare 
Till, having reached a crevice small 
That outward looks from rugged wall, 

He stops, and pulling lantern forth, 

With peering eye looks toward the North. 

How much better to have written: 44 It was midnight, 
and up the square tower climbed a hunchbacked man 
until he reached a crevice in the rugged wall; pulling a 
lantern from beneath his cloak, he paused, and peered 
Northward.” Or paraphrase the following, where a 
wild boar attacks a lady: — 

The hunchback to her timely need 
Then hastes with very lightning's speed, 

Ne'er halting he for brake and briar, 

His temper like a raging fire; 

And reaching her before the beast 
Hath time to do of hurt the least 
He boldly draws his hunting knife 
And fits him for a mortal strife. 

The boar, provoked by previous chase, 

Now turning, he the dwarf doth face, 

And with a fierce and mighty bound 
Springs madly from the mossy ground; 

But ere it strikes the earth again 
The hunchback brave, with heated brain 
Doth forward rush and fully steep 
His knife in heart's blood buried deep. 

Through lungs and heart home well it goes, 

And life-blood drawn now freely flows. 

44 The dwarf drew his knife, stumbled through the 
brake and briar, and faced the angry beast just in time. 
The boar leaped at him, but, even as it sprang, he 


rushed forward and struck at it, so that the knife tore 
through lungs and heart, and the boar sank to the 
ground in a sudden burst of blood.” There are possi¬ 
bilities in both these incidents; the thrill is ruined by 
rhyme.. The whole story is good, but, parcelled out into 
couplets that occasionally do not rhyme at all ( 44 used” 
and “shrewd,” “come” and “one,” “damned” and 
44 band,” are bumps in a fairly even course), it loses its 
attraction. The reader is conscious half the time of 
superfluous words or phrases inserted to eke out the 
line; instance these couplets: 

Sharp from above a rope of tow 
Is downward let to earth below. . . . 

• 

And do not rest till you indeed 

Have gained us with the lightning’s speed. . . 

* 

Leads on his mighty army strong 
The many wolds and dales along. . . . 

The Moon propelled with martial might 
Dispels the darkness of the night. 

The words “to earth below,” “with the lightning’s 
speed,” “strong,” “propelled with martial might,” are 
of course, superfluous, the statements being simply 44 A 
rope is lowered,” “Do not rest until you have reached 
us,” “Leads on his mighty army along the wolds and 
dales,” and 44 The moon dispels the darkness.” We 
have analysed this booklet at some length because it ex¬ 
hibits the failings of many that are published and are 
discarded by reviewers as worthless. They are not 
worthless; but they are ruined by rhyme. Let us turn 
to “Vagaries” : — 

The leaves were falling all around 

As the sweepers swept them from the ground. . . . 

I give to thee this ivy leaf, 

Sweet token of fidelity, 

I give it thee, alas ! with grief 
In all its sweet sincerity. 

The seas divide but cannot part 
The unison of souls, 

Nor stop the beating of a heart 
Nor all the love it holds. . . . 

And make our life one loving tryst, 

Like clinging ivy in our midst. . . . 

This is sad; but there is a story of a lady who wore 
a pretty “fewer” and had it spoiled by rain— 

For when the days were warm and bright 
Cynthia wore her feather; 

Sometimes black and sometimes white, 

The colour doesn't count whatever. 

And here is the outrageous beginning of an “Ode to tiie 
Moon” : — 

When first I saw the moon, 

A silver crescent in the sky, 

I fell in love, alas 1 too soon, 

I lost my heart entirely. 
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1 idolised her slender form, 

Her beauty so divine, 

1 extolled her praises in a poem, 

Her virtues all in rhyme. 

No—not all in rhyme, dear poet! A little bit, by good 
luck, here and there! 

With “Songs of a Buried City ” we are on firmer 
ground. Mr. H. Lang Jones, archaeologist and poet, 
takes for his theme the excavations at Caerwent and 
Wroxeter in search of Roman remains, and his varied 
verse has quite a pretty swing, whether he gives collo¬ 
quial speech—as in a dialogue between a couple of 
workmen—or makes a little song. After two rousing 
stanzas on the passing of the Legions “ Down the 
Roman Road,” he finishes thus: — 

Down the Road, the Roman Road, 

There come just two alone, 

Side by side 
In the eventide, 

Sauntering down the Road. 

I cannot hear the words he says: 

But I know that back in the Roman days 
They were just the same 
When sweethearts came 
Down the Roman Road. 

This is pretty without being sickly, and the opening 
sonnet, “The Word and the Thing,” is excellent. Con¬ 
siderable pleasure is in store for those who meet with 
this little book, and the author adds a “ Note on matters 
Romano-British” which holds great interest for the 
inquiring reader. 

Some of Mr. H. C. Pugh's musical verses suffer from 
a careless handling of sound; this is a great pity, be¬ 
cause several of the pages in his book show thought and 
a certain amount of skill. Why, we wonder, did he let 
this slip past his attention?— 

And from the straining sea, I saw 
A ray of light creep slowly forth, 

That through the earth its way did bore 
That left a trail of oily froth. 

The earth gave one convulsive move 
Then fell to sleep clasped in the sea, 

The sea that sought her pain to soothe 
When life she bore in misery. 

The first part of this piece is good, even powerful; 
it is really too irritating of the author to let us down so 
terribly. To rhyme “ flame ” and “ wane,” " between ” 
and “sunbeam,” is simply carelessness in a man who can 
think clearly; so also is the passing of such a line as 
“ The sun just sleeping struck his eye.” Let Mr. Pugh, 
who, by the title of his book, seems to know French, 
learn a little more about English, and all will be well. 

Mr.. Rickards versifies his varying moods with a 
pleasant ease, and that he has a notion of his own im¬ 
portance a stanza from his “ Prelude ” will show : — 

The harmony of my poetic heart 

Is wafted from green sunny fields of thought, 
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Lone bowers where fancies mingling, upward dart, 
Deep forest glooms of feeling all unsought. 

Too thick to thread, too dark for viewing aught. 
Thence rise the warblings, the rare nature-song, 
The spirit-music: while the battle fought, 

Within my soul, or mid the city throng, 

Begets the lays that to humanity belong. 


No method in my musing do you think? 

Nay, you are wrong—a hidden tuneful chain 
Is here whereof each lyric is a link! 

The lack of unity is in your brain, 

Not in the singer’s mind—as well complain 
That bee and blackbird, owl and willow-wren 
Are diverse. 


Yet we are not very much impressed by “ the harmony 
of his poetic heart.” It is not at all arresting; the 
ordinary chords and modulations are here in plenty. 
There is nothing to make the eyes of the critic glisten 
with joy or flash with anger. Mr. Rickards should 
write less and wrestle more. 

Ivory skin, soft caresses, perfumed curls, flaming 
kisses, burning sighs, ruby smiles, and roseate rap¬ 
tures—all these appear within the first few pages of 
Mr. Cammell's pretty book; there is also a little lyrical 
excitement of a similar description towards the close. 
Between these exercises in the realm of Aphrodite comes 
a poem entitled “The Battle of Khaluli,” supposed 
to be spoken by “ Sennacherib, King of Kings." It is 
descriptive, and has some vivid passages which read 
well. 


The Historic Christ 

The Apocalypse of Jesus: Being a Step in the Search 
for the Historical Christ . By F. W. WORSLEY, 
M.A. (J. and J. Bennett. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. WORSLEY’S book is somewhat enigmatic. He 
begins with a long—and fully justified—protest 
against the so-called Liberal Protestantism of Germany, 
but afterwards he adopts many of the conclusions of 
that school, and, indeed, adds to them. His acceptance 
of the highly problematical document called “Q” as 
the base on which the first three Gospels were founded 
is a proof of this, and on the supposed existence of 
such a document many of his arguments are founded. 

Furthermore, it is exceedingly difficult to understand 
his view of our Lord's own personality. He continually 
refers to Him as “the Saviour,” which surely implies 
His Godhead, and yet he tells us (p. 33) that He had 
to study Apocalyptic literature during the first thirty 
years of His life in order to make His teaching accept¬ 
able to His future hearers. Is this consistent with the 
view of Christ as knowing the hearts and thoughts of 
all men? But this is the main theme of the book— 
namely, that our Lord found it necessary to adapt His 
teaching to the rudimentary ideas of those to whom He 
spoke. 

•. 

On one or two points we are thoroughly in agreement 
with the writer. The distinction between the Apocalypse 
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and Eschatology has far too often been neglected. 
Again, there can be little doubt that, as he argues, the 
Messiah of the Old Testament is to be regarded as a 
bringer of vengeance rather than as a beneficent and 
merciful saviour. But Mr. Worsley seems to neglect 
the fact that in the literature which bridges the gulf 
between the Old and New Testaments—commonly 
called the Apocrypha—the Messianic idea seems to be 
wholly non-existent. Neither in the earlier “Sirach” 
nor in the later “ Wisdom ” is such an idea to be dis¬ 
covered. Mr. Worsley’s references to “ the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs n as to parallels with the 
writings of the Synoptists are certainly most striking 
and almost convincing. But when he cites such books 
as the Apocalypse of Baruch as having inspired part 
of our Lord’s actual teaching we must differ from him. 
That book is commonly held to have been written late, 
and after the fall of Jerusalem. So, too, many of the 
other books which he thinks were studied by Jesus are 
equally doubtful as to date. 

This, however, makes little difference to the writer’s 
argument as to textual matter. For, in spite of his 
protests against Schweitzer’s “ Quest of the Historical 
Jesus ” and the like, he takes the extremest view of the 
doctrine of “accretions,” and, in particular, his treat¬ 
ment of the Parables shows this. Of course, if we 
allow that those parables were added to and adapted 
to popular superstitions at a much later date, his 
theories present little difficulty; but surely the view— 
indicated by Bruce—that Jesus adapted Rabbinic 
parables and based His own teaching upon them is 
more practical and reasonable. Mr. Worsley’s analysis 
of the Parables is most painstaking and instructive, 
but it is all based on the theory that we have in them 
not the original words of Christ, but an adaptation by 
later “editors”; and all depends on the supposition 
that the document “Q,” which may be a mere figment 
of the imagination, ever existed. The writer’s treat¬ 
ment of the miracles is certainly also in the style of the 
last word of “Liberal Protestantism.” Jairus’s 
daughter was simply awakened from a trance or deep 
sleep. The raising of Lazarus is a fancy of the writer 
of the “ Johannine Gospel.” Other miracles are dealt 
with in a similar manner. On these points the writer 
shows intimate acquaintance with the arguments of 
recent German and Dutch critics of the Gospels. His 
review of Mr. Thompson’s book on “ Miracles in the 
New Testament ” is, on the other hand, excellent. 

Mr. Worsley’s style leaves something to be desired. 
In one sentence we have “ Mt.,” “ Mk.,” etc., which is 
suited to the brevity of an encyclopaedia, but rather 
out of place in an elaborate treatise like this; and in 
the next “ S. Luke ” in full. At times, moreover, his 
way of writing is colloquial, and that of the person 
who sends letters to provincial newspapers. Neverthe¬ 
less—supposing that too much importance is not 
attached to the prominence of Apocalyptic ideas in 
early Christianity, as many acute critics now think it is 
—his book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the New Testament and its sources. 
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Anthologies 

The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Compiled by 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. (The Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Georgian Poetry. (The Poetry Bookshop. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The essence of an anthology is the dominant to which 
it is attuned. Strictly considered anthologies become 
either propagandist or merely collective. In these two 
books before us the two types are well exemplified. The 
first includes a mass of indiscriminate verse written 
during the Victorian Age—indeed, the indiscrimination 
is such that a good deal is included the claim of which 
to be “ Victorian” is very remote. The other is a selection 
of the poetry of those who frequent the Poetry Book¬ 
shop, to whom that excellent bookshop is the centre of 
their little coterie. In neither case is there that sense 
of ease that an anthology seems to suggest. We cannot, 
that is to say, lay either at our pillow-head ind tutor 
ourselves for wonderful night voyages under their leader¬ 
ship. 

In the case of the first, that fact is simply disappoint¬ 
ing. One of the best of such treasure-books is the 
Oxford Book of English Verse, chosen and edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. But as one wanders through 
his present selection it is very puzzling to know on what 
he has based his inclusions. There are some poems 
that we would like to hear him undertake the task of 
defending from his professorial chair at Cambridge. 
And yet, on the other hand, despite the fact that he 
seems to have included everything that came to hand, 
there are some omissions that baffle us. For example, 
to take Thomas Lovell Beddoes: for ourselves we 
would include two certainties. One is, of course, 
“Dream-Pedlary.” The other Sir Arthur omits, in 
spite of the fact that he includes four others that do 
not stand out from the uninspired level to which 
Beddoes too often kept. It is the song from the first 
act and third scene of “ Torrismond ” : — 

How many times do I love thee, dear? 

Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-falPn year, 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 

So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love again? 

Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 

Unravelled from the tumbling main, 

And threading the eye of a yellow star : 

So many times do I love again. 

That, surely, should have been an unquestionable 
choice. There are other omissions that stir wonder, 
but cannot be called flagrant mistakes: such as one of 
the most striking of T. E. Brown’s poems, “The 
Schooner.” When one contrasts with such omissions 
many of the quite flat poems he has included, that have 
no claim whatsoever to memory, it becomes clear that 
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the book as a whole has a very small claim to worthi¬ 
ness. Naturally with the better-known names Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch cleaves to the highway of 
selection among their poems; and so far the compila¬ 
tion will always be a source of delight. But the reader 
will have to be his own anthologist at the expense of 
the selector's indiscrimination. 

One of the most curious things in Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch’s book is his selection among some of the 
younger writers, who are not Victorian in any sense of 
the word. For that matter, they will be wise to re¬ 
pudiate the application to them of the word Georgian, 
that already has many stuffy associations. These two 
books claim the same circle of poets as both Victorian 
and Georgian, which sounds like a violation of Euclid. 
The latter of the two justifies its claim better, assuming 
its title to be worth the winning. The best of all its 
inclusions without a doubt are the poems by Mr. De La 
Mare. The work, somewhat unnecessarily, limits itself 
to poems published during the years 1911-1912, and 
so, among Mr. De La Mare’s poems, the selection is 
confined to “ The Listeners"; and here we get “The 
Listeners " itself, “Arabia," and two others that stand 
out less inevitably. Yet Mr. De La Mare and Mr. 
Chesterton, one of whose ballads is included, do not 
quite belong to that company, and can only be called 
Georgian by permission. The others as we have said, 
are those among the younger poets who centre round 
the Poetry Bookshop. The volume purports to give 
a taste of their work. Coteries are inevitable in all 
literary movements; and it is a very desirable thing 
that they should find expression. Yet this is surely 
one of the first occasions when such a coterie has sought 
a collective expression. One notices the inclusion of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s “The Sale of Saint Thomas," Mr. 
Masefield’s “Biography," several poems by Mr. 
Gibson, and a poem by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, in all 
of which a strong realism prevails, in the narrower 
meaning of that word, and where that realism (save 
m the case of Mr. Gibson, who rigorously excludes 
inetaphor) is encrusted as from without with a relief of 
metaphor. Indeed, the volume makes interesting 
study, if only because it portrays certain modern 
tendencies in verse. It is not representative, even for 
the short period it treats of; nor is it discriminating. 
But its indiscrimination does not spring from the same 
cause as the other volume. It is not, be it understood, 
merely collective; it is frankly and openly 
propagandist. 

A Rehabilitation and a 
Reconstruction 

'-2 Chaste Sappho de Lesbos et Stisichore . 

Its Pritendues Amies de Sappho. By J. M. F. Bas- 
COUL, D.M.M. (H. Welter, Paris. 4 fr.) 

We noticed some months ago the brilliant thesis of Dr. 
Bascoul in which he sought to prove—proved, perhaps, 
but that is for the rare and scattered masters of jEolic 
Greek to decide—that Sappho was a victim of the cen¬ 


turies and that her equivocal reputation is due entirely 
to the inadequacy of early palaeograpbical methods. 
The hypothesis in itself is not very startling. Dr. 
Bascoul has given us modem instances of texts losing 
their authors and becoming the sport of circumstances. 
In ancient times, a fortiori , a similar phenomenon was 
almost the rule. Copyists and commentators were better 
at elaborating a legend than at establishing the truth. 
Malice has had her share in the transaction. Few classic 
maxims have received a scanter meed of observance 
than that which prescribes a charitable consideration of 
the dead. But Dr. Bascoul is not content with asserting, 
and giving a few plausible reasons for his assertion, 
that Sappho is a maligned woman. Having postulated 
that the famous ode, as we have it, is nothing but a 
mixture of badly copied texts and of a parody made at 
Athens two centuries later, he has actually reconstructed 
the ode as he thinks it must originally have stood. Could 
any more tremendous feat be conceived ? In the circum¬ 
stances, the opening words of the present brochure—an 
answer to those who accuse the author “de blinder de 
grec et de latin ses phrases, au lieu d’&rire comme tout 
le monde et pour tout le monde"—seem almost otiose. 
One cannot discuss a text of -Eolic Greek “pour” or 
even “comme tout le monde." 

The present volume is supplementary to the original 
one. Dr. Bascoul well points out that we can only reach 
truth “par 6tapes successives," and a theory is only 
made to be modified. He has modified much and 
added much. He has found a fragment of text that 
completes the ode. He has reformed the fifth stanza on 
the hypothesis that it must refer to the main subject of 
the ode, this part being conveniently considered the 
’ 0 fL(f>a\j 6 s of the poem. The main subject of the ode, 
according to Dr. Bascoul, is the rivalry of Sappho with 
Tisias of Himera, known as Stesichorus—one of many 
“Stesichori." Sappho had fled to Sicily in consequence 
of a popular 6meute, and she was brought into contact 
and comparison with this celebrated and vain poet, 
whom she looked upon as a combination of band-master 
and librettist. The ode is a kind of miniature Ars 
Poe/ica t addressed to a pupil, who was in danger of 
being led astray by the new school of poetry, compared 
by Dr. Bascoul to a Greek Romantic Movement. The 
word koAos, which occurs twice, is translated on each 
occasion by “de bon gout." The orchestral accompani¬ 
ment which Stesichorus required for his odes stun the 
senses of the poetess and induce her references to swoon¬ 
ing and other signs of physical distress. 

There is an incidental chapter on the Digamma, in 
which Dr. Bascoul refuses to believe, considering that 
it was confined strictly to the barbarous dialect of 
Bceotia. It became fashionable during the decadence, 
and was resuscitated during the eighteenth century, 
A.D., mainly through the efforts of English scholars, 
whence Boissonade’s allusion to “ Digamma jEolicum, 
seu potius Anglicum." 

A grain—just a grain—of salt should accompany the 
consumption of these and the other revolutionary 
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theories of Dr. Bascoul—we have not touched, for ex¬ 
ample, on the “pr&endues amies.” The only question, 
and we are not competent to solve it, is: How large 
should the grain be? 


Shorter Reviews 

Joyous Gard. By A. C. BENSON. (John Murray. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

T HERE was a time when the publication of a Benson 
book came as an event; the easy, polished style of 
the work, its purely literary value, and its harmonious 
expression of ideas, ever old and at the same time ever 
new, was a pleasing thing, for it came as the work of a 
scholar and thinker, one who dwelt a little apart from 
life, and accorded it the view of the outsider who sees 
most of the game. It is not, however, four months 
since the last A. C. Benson book appeared, and here 
again we have a series of little studies, partly bio¬ 
graphical, a little autobiographical, always quietly 
reflective, and not a little didactic at times. Mr. Benson 
thinks in ink, and it appears to be possible that the 
flow is too free. Always he thinks beautifully; a book 
of his is good to take up the river, or out into a wood. 
The amount read depends entirely on atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, for, having read a new book less than four 
months ago, it is more than probable that if the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions were favourable we should go to sleep 
over this “Joyous Gard,” although the author states 
that it speaks of “a stronghold that we can win with our 
own hands, where we can abide in great content, so long 
as we are careful not to linger there in sloth and idle¬ 
ness, but are ready to ride abroad at the call for help.” 
We find little incentive to “ride abroad,” but rather to 
drowse placidly over the truly delightful meditations 
of Mr. Benson, not greatly stirred thereby, but exceed¬ 
ingly reposeful, and not a little complacent in that we 
can discover in ourselves numbers of the virtues to which 
Mr. Benson makes such pleasing reference. We find it 
good to pat ourselves on the back once in a while, and 
can thank Mr. Benson for this latest contribution to 
English literature, since a pat on the back with a Ben¬ 
son book is quite an effective form of self-congratula¬ 
tion. 


Outback in Australia . By WALTER K. Harris. Illus¬ 
trated. (The Garden City Press. 5s. net.) 

The author, together with the “Long *Un,” claims to 
have accomplished the longest overland journey ever 
attempted with a single horse in Australia; and in this 
rather bulky volume he relates his experiences and 
records his impressions in chatty, unpretentious style. 
The first point on which he is emphatic is the un¬ 
bounded hospitality of the people “outback,” and it 
is one to which he reverts from time to time, until we 
become convinced that he had a very good time indeed. 
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His method of recording the incidents of his trip is 
thoroughly entertaining, for he writes as he lived— 
“simply and unostentatiously,” as Mark Twain had it. 
At the same time, he manages to convey a number of 
quite useful scraps of information among the lighter 
matter. We find full details concerning the life and 
ways of the camel and his driver in their transplanted 
state; we realise what the goat—neglected to a great 
extent in other countries and colonies of modern trend 
—means and can be made to mean to a country; we get 
an idea of the rabbit and his ways, his uses and dis¬ 
advantages “outback”; and we are introduced thor¬ 
oughly to the prominent fauna of the country, as well 
as to the “outback” parson, the “sundowner,” and 
various other types—diverse enough in all conscience— 
of Australian humanity, including the much despised 
and rapidly diminishing aboriginal population, for 
which a plea is entered here. 

Mr. Harris undoubtedly passed through some of the 
most interesting stretches of Australia, and in the 
manner of his record he has made good use of the 
material thus obtained. We feel, after perusing the 
book, that we have a nodding acquaintance with the 
kindly, hospitable people of whom it treats, and some 
idea of the life they lead. We feel, also, half-tempted 
to leave the dingy certainties of full civilisation and 
try the “outback” life, for Mr. Harris describes tempt- 
ingly—he is a thorough optimist. If any fault can be 
found with him it is that at times he mentions a place 
and its owner by name—like Seppletsfield and Mr. 
Beuno Seppels—and eulogises them almost as freely as 
a paid advertiser. But we would fain overlook such 
errors on the right side, believe that Mr. Harris and 
his younger brother, “Long *Un,” thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip, and would ourselves enjoy this cheery record 
without carping over its rather trivial blemishes. 


Fiction 

The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. By HALDANE 
Macfall. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.) 

T HOSE who did not read this story of the tropics 
when it appeared fifteen years ago should hasten to 
do so now that it is republished—that is, if they feel able 
to take an interest in the doings of characters who nearly 
all are “coloured.” The hero of the book, Jehu Dyle, 
is a fascinating rogue, and there is a great deal more 
about him than about the heroine, Jezebel Pettyfer; 
indeed, at times we are apt to forget her existence. 
Dyle takes charge of author and reader, and his tre¬ 
mendous “cheek,” his repartee, his lively sense of his 
own importance, pervade the whole. The scene of the 
events—Barbados and Jamaica—gives Mr. Macfall a 
good opportunity for his powers of description, and 
some of these descriptive passages, vivid and full of 
colour, will be the most pleasing parts of the book to 
many readers; the chapters dealing with “ The Nuptials 
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of Elias Chudgrew ” are excellent, and form a little 
interlude of comedy which few will be able to resist. 
Jezebel Pettyfer, the dark and easy-going beauty, 
somehow fails to impress us, though she is real enoifgh, 
and it is quite evident that somewhere her prototype 
must have existed. The crowd of secondary characters, 
excitable and loquacious, forms a fine background of 
laughter and by-play for the principal events, and the 
story is decidedly something unique in the sphere of 
the novel. 


The Mystery of Jeanne Marie . By HlLARE BARLOW. 

(Lynwood and Co. 6s.). 

IT is not that there is anything particularly fresh in 
the story of an abandoned child of doubtful parent¬ 
age, but Mr. Hilare Barlow has managed to relate it 
in a manner likely to attract the reader from the start.- 
The scene is laid in France; the descriptions of the 
villagers, the Cur6, the family of aristocrats are re¬ 
markably good. The character of Pierre, the black¬ 
smith who rescues little Jeanne from the cruel and un¬ 
scrupulous woman in whose charge she was placed after 
her mother’s death is faithfully drawn, and the reader 
follows hopefully as the brave man makes his way in 
a snowstorm through a forest where wolves abound in 
order to rescue the child from the inhuman treatment 
she is receiving. As the scene changes from homely 
surroundings to palatial grandeur, the same care is 
bestowed by the author upon the figures who now 
appear before us, and when the vision is extended to 
embrace both the dweller in the cottage and his richer 
neighbour in the same house and under the same con¬ 
ditions, there is no suggestion of unreality about the 
circumstance as there might be in the hands of a less 
skilful writer. Another good point about the story is 
the very applicable verses with which each chapter is 
introduced. Unfortunately, authors who feel that 
they *must employ the muse to begin their chapters or 
write their introduction for them, generally quote a 
verse pleasing to them and then write their book 
straightway forgetting what manner of verse they had 
chosen; or at least it would appear so from the strange 
irrelevancies we come across between verse and prose 
in the novels of the day. 


Before the Dawn . By KATHERINE JAMES. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 

The young author—and the mature one too, for that 
matter—would do well to pay good heed to punctuation 
in the telling of a story, and in this book the point is 
well emphasised. Paragraph after paragraph of other¬ 
wise good English is spoilt by the introduction of 
commas where full stops were needed, the intrusions of 
semicolons into places where commas would have 
sufficed, and similar jerks on the breath of the reader. 
We may overlook an occasional split infinitive or faulty 
phrase for the sake of good subject-matter, but here is 
English as she should not be handled, and we resent it. 

The period is 1849, the place Italy; the hero is one 
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Leone, who in the end gives his life for the cousin whom 
he loved. In its personal scenes the story has a rather 
melodramatic effect: even for Southern Europe the char¬ 
acters are a little too stagey to be real, and the mistakes 
arising out of the marvellous resemblance between 
Philip Sinclair and his brother—mistakes which we 
know full well will be remedied in the last chapter—do 
not ring true. 

On its historical side the novel provides good read¬ 
ing : not so heavy as to weary the reader, yet sufficiently 
detailed to attest its author’s grip of a period difficult 
to follow in its intricate happenings. We would recom¬ 
mend Miss James to get a little manual on punctuation, 
and also to beware of too much limelight in her next 
work—life-light gives better results. At the same time, 
while admitting its imperfections, we welcome the 
present volume as pleasant holiday reading. 


The Strength of the Hills. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 

(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

THERE is much to be said for “ The Strength of the 
Hills,” both in their actual existence and in this work 
of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s. For here the strength 
itself is represented by rural and undefiled nature, 
defended, as it were, by the agriculturalist against the 
encroaching terror of the millowner and such other 
beings t.o whom nature is nought and industrial profit 
all things. Mr. Sutcliffe has given us the romance of 
the squire, his retainers, and his opponents, with ad¬ 
mirable insight and sympathy. There are portions of 
the book which lead us to believe that he has been 
influenced, however unconsciously, just a little by the 
works of Arnold Bennett. If this be so, none can 
regret it, for the romance of “The Strength of the Hills” 
is absorbing, and the incidents accruing from the juxta¬ 
position of the mills and their men to the fields and 
their men, to say nothing of the necessary women, gives 
ample scope for the author’s talent. 


The White Hope . By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 6s.) 

It is not probable that Mr. Trowbridge will give plea¬ 
sure to very many readers by his new novel, for the 
theme he has chosen—the panegyrising of pugilism—is 
likely to be popular in a very limited circle, and cer¬ 
tainly not one on which novelists can rely for their 
public. Without sympathising with one’s author’s point 
of view one can, however, sometimes still enjoy his 
work. But that can only be when the workman¬ 
ship is above reproach in the case of a novelist, when 
the manner in which the story is told is such as to make 
it at least plausible. In this respect, however, Mr. 
Trowbridge has not succeeded. His narrative is uncon¬ 
vincing, and not once does it appear to the reader as a 
possible record of realities. If one were not reminded 
that this is by no means the author’s maiden effort one 
would describe it as amateurish, and perhaps encourage 
the writer with the hope of better success next time. Mr. 
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Trowbridge's story may be described as an old theme 
set to a new tune. It is that of an aristocrat loving 
beneath her. Its originality lies in the selection of the 
prize-ring as the source from which the young lady drew 
the object of her affections. It is true that the hero 
of the story is described as possessing the body of a 
Discobolus with the head of an Antinous. Whether 
there is or ever has been a pugilist who can properly be 
described in these terms is not within the knowledge of 
the present writer; but even if that be so, the nausea 
would be all the greater when, attached to such a head 
and torso, were found the hands of a pugilist and the 
companionship of the stock pugilist of other novelists. 
After all, a man is very properly judged by the com¬ 
panionship he keeps, and the incongruity of a lover of 
Tennyson consorting with “ a rough-looking fellow 
. . . engrossed in some vulgar journal . . . profusely 
illustrated" is apparent. If we wanted to pursue yet 
another line of criticism we might inquire how it was 
that this “vulgar journal . . . profusely illustrated" 
came newly into the hands of this passenger in the Red 
Sea travelling home from Australia. 


His Brother's Shoes . By FRANK MACDONALD. (F. 

V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Macdonald's latest story should prove a popular 
one for there is in it a little about many matters that 
interest different readers. Colonial life, kidnapping, 
a disaster at sea, a missing heir, a ghost, a murder, a 
runaway bull, and the ordinary drawing-room scenes 
are some of the things which go to form “ His Brother’s 
Shoes." From so wide a range of material it might be 
imagined that some of the events are slightly im¬ 
probable and the actions of the people not always con¬ 
sistent with their characters, as they are portrayed; 
but, nevertheless, it is safe to predict that many 
readers will thoroughly enjoy the book. 


Hunt the Slipper : A Novel. By OLIVER Madox 
Hueffer (Jane Wardle). (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

“Jane Wardle' s " latest book, “Hunt the Slipper," 
is a novel, as its sub-title announces, but its function 
of pleasing and satisfying novel-readers is altogether 
subsidiary to that of satirising contemporary New York 
life. The latter appears to be the prime object of the 
book, and it is in order that the full effect may be given 
to it that the guise of a novel is chosen. It may there¬ 
fore be read as a book with a purpose, and in common 
with most others of a similar description, it is a failure. 
The first chapter is passable and raises some expecta¬ 
tion regarding its successors, but as soon as the reader 
has opened Chapter II, all sense of reality or anything 
approaching reality passes away. There is in effect no 
plot, nor even any pretence at any. The characters 
bear no remote resemblance to human beings; they 
are mere pantomime automata. Throughout, the 
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reader is oppressed by an atmosphere of unreality from 
which he is unable to escape. The book is even a 
failure as a satire or an extravaganza, by which term it 
ought perhaps more properly to be described. Even 
if the incidents are in reality possible, the setting in 
which they find themselves is such as to make the in¬ 
telligent reader doubt whether such can be anywhere 
in the heavens or the earth or in the waters under the 
earth. 


Metaphor and Translation 

T HE phrase “mixed metaphors" is not a happy one, 
for when we use it we really mean “metaphors 
which will not mix," that is, nearly the opposite of what 
we say. The orator who said: “ I will now make an 
end, for 1 see around me many more eloquent tongues 
than mine burning to rise to their feet"; or that other 
who said: “These men are not to be trusted; they kiss 
you with one hand and kick you with the other," were 
guilty not so much of mixing as of failing to mix their 
metaphors. 

The phrase, however, has a more serious fault. The 
word metaphor has greatly narrowed its meaning since 
it was first introduced by the Greek writers on rhetoric. 
Metaphor no longer indicates the generic fact, and 
any transference of names from one meaning to 
another. For example, when we use the word tea , 
formerly the name of a beverage alone, to indicate the 
meal of which it forms a part, we are using a metaphor 
in the older and wider, as opposed to the later and 
narrower, meaning of the term. By metaphor we now 
mean “transference by analogy" only. This has left 
us without any convenient word to express the more 
generic fact. We cannot adopt the Latin equivalent of 
the Greek term, for translation Cicero’s rendering of 
the Greek metaphoran has already been taken for 
another and almost contrary purpose; for whereas 
metaphor a means the transference of the same name to 
a new idea, translation means the transference of the 
same idea to a new name. Since, then, the word 
metaphor no longer indicates the generic fact, and as 
it is about the generic fact that we wish to speak, we 
will venture, with apologies, to employ the phrase 
“ transvection of names" to signify a phenomenon 
which has so many important aesthetic and philological 
bearings that it certainly deserves a name to itself. 

When we talk of the transvection of names we are 
employing an image from spatial motion, but there :s 
an important difference to be noticed in the things com¬ 
pared. When I transfer an object in space, the object 
quits its first position in process of assuming the 
second; but when I transfer a name from one thing to 
another, the name does not cease thereby to belong to 
the thing from which it was transferred. It is, indeed, 
possible to transfer signs from one meaning to another 
just as objects are transferred in space; thus I can use 
x to signify 6 in one calculation and 7 in another, 
and at the moment when it begins to signify 7 it ceases 
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to signify 6. But this is not the way in which words 
are transferred in living speech. A word acquires a 
second meaning, not by losing its first, but by keeping 
it; it does not lose its first meaning except in process 
of acquiring a third. 

The motion of words in the development of speech 
may be fitly compared to that of a man climbing along 
a horizontal ladder. At any moment of his career he 
is suspended by one hand to the bar before, and with 
the other he is either releasing his hold of the bar 
behind him or reaching out to the bar in front. Let 
us take an example. The word to ‘"spoil* 1 means first 
“to skin an animal,** secondly “to strip a dead body,’* 
thirdly “to deprive** in general, fourthly “to mar 
utterly,** fifthly “to pamper,** and, in slang phrase, 
by a more violent transvection, “to desire strongly,** 
as in “he is spoiling for a fight.** In order to under¬ 
stand this last metaphor, we call up the picture of hay 
spoiling for want of cutting, or a sauce spoiling for 
want of stirring. Now, it will be seen that, though 
the word does not signify all these meanings at once, 
yet if we take it at any moment of its varied career, 
it signifies, not one, but at least two or three meanings. 
In short, we may say of any word of living speech 
that it is a sign not of one but of a series of related 
ideas. 

The whole difficulty and the whole art of using 
language depends on this fact, for the purpose of 
language in Art is not simply to convey ideas, but to 
excite a feeling of attraction or repulsion towards them. 
Now, as every idea has many affinities, both good and 
bad, every idea may be named in many ways, and our 
emotion towards it will be determined, as far as 
language can determine it, by the character of the 
relation which we choose in naming it. For example, 

I might say of a man that he was a “veteran radical,** 
or that he was an “inveterate radical.'* In both cases 
I should convey the same idea, namely, that he was a 
radical of long standing, but I should be expressing 
a very different emotion towards the fact. This is 
because the words “veteran** and “inveterate,** though 
they spring from the same source, have in their subse¬ 
quent history travelled by very different routes. 
Veteranus in Latin signified “a soldier of long stand¬ 
ing,** inveteratum meant “a disease of long standing,** 
and each word brings with it a savour of its past 
history and excites prejudice or predilection towards 
any object to which it may be applied. 

Moreover, since words are signs not of one but of 
many things, it will be possible to combine words in 
speech in such a way that the ideas primarily conveyed 
are perfectly congruous, but those incidentally con¬ 
veyed are incongruous and incompatible. The most 
obvious example of this is what is called “mixed 
metaphors.’* In the cases commonly classed under 
this name the prior signification of the names employed 
is so clearly present in consciousness that it is easy to 
discover and isolate the discordant elements in them; 
but in most cases we are only made aware of the latent 
discord by a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with a 
particular phrase or turn of speech, and our only • 
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guides in avoiding these subconscious dissonances are 
those irrational attractions and repulsions which com¬ 
bine to form what is called the literary instinct. 

A very similar phenomenon is found in music. Just 
as a living word calls up not one but a series of related 
ideas, so a living note calls up not one but a series of 
related sounds. The presence of these secondary 
sounds cannot be discovered by introspection, we are 
only made aware of them by a vague sense pf 
dissonance when they form discordant combinations, 
marring the effect of chords which are in other respects 
harmonious. In like manner there are overtones of 
speech whose presence is unsuspected and undiscover- 
able by deliberate analysis, which nevertheless make 
themselves felt as soon as we attempt to combine words 
in such a way as to give pleasure to ourselves and 
others. Hence the joy of le mot juste, which strikes 
some harmonious chord in the depths of consciousness, 
and hence that mild annoyance provoked by the work 
of reckless and slipshod writers who are content to 
thump out their meaning, whilst neglecting the finesse 
of harmony and orchestration. 

The matter will be made clearer by examining the 
language of Science, in which the overtones of 
speech are not only negligible, but proper to be 
neglected. For in Science a word means one thing and 
one thing only. When a writer on medicine states 
that “the heart is situated immediately above the 
stomach,” he does not mean by the word heart “the 
tender emotions,** as when we speak of “a man of 
heart,** nor does he mean “that part of anything which 
is farthest from the circumference** as when we speak 
of “ the heart of London.” He simply means a certain 
organ on the left side of the thorax. But when 
Swinburne writes— 

“I hid my heart in a nest of roses,” 

he means all that the word heart is capable of meaning. 
In short, the language of Science is exclusive, whilst 
the language of Art is inclusive. The words preferred 
of Science are those which connote least, whilst those 
preferred of Art are those which connote most. This 
is one of the reasons why Science has always shbwn 
such a marked predilection for the use of Latin and 
Greek words in its nomenclature; for the words of a 
dead language can be used in a way that the words of 
no living language can be, simply as signs of one 
thing without prior or posterior signification, and, 
therefore, without capacity to excite attraction or 
repulsion—emotions foreign to the spirit of scientific 
research. These same words so useful to Science are 
utterly repugnant to Art. What poet, for example, 
could incorporate such words as hyperaesthesia, 
polygamy, or chloride of sodium into the texture of 
his verse? Even Browning’s omnivorous Muse could 
hardly digest them. Yet there is nothing unpoetical 
in the ideas they convey, for we have only to call the 
last named element “salt,” and it becomes full of 
poetic possibilities. 

From these considerations we can see in what consists 
the difficulty of translating a work of literary art. 
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Benedetto Croce, in his remarkable treatise on ^Esthetic, 
boldly asserts that translation is impossible, for, as 
he holds, the act of intuition and the act of expression 
are but two aspects of a single fact. Hence the 
intuition cannot possibly be separated from the form 
of words in which it is expressed. This view seems to 
be corroborated by the fact so often observed, that the 
most beautiful and telling phrases of one language 
seem to be despoiled of all their virtue and charm 
when rendered into another tongue. Nevertheless this 
view is unacceptable because it assigns to the mere 
sound, or physical vibration, a virtue which it cannot 
possibly possess. We may admit that the charm of a 
phrase or a line of verse is inseparable from the indi¬ 
vidual words in which it is embodied, but we must 
consider the individuality of the words to consist, not 
in the particular form of their sound, but in the 
particular series of ideas along which they are moving. 
Translation of a work of Art, then, is possible only 
when there are to be found in both languages words at 
the same point of transition along the same series of 
ideas. Hence we may say that translation is some¬ 
times possible Between languages closely allied to each 
other, but rarely, if ever, possible between languages 
which have developed on wholly independent lines. 

If the foregoing conclusions are sound we may also 
infer that an artificial language, such as Esperanto, 
can never acquire any literary value, although it may 
possibly provide a useful vehicle of scientific or philo¬ 
sophic thought; for we have shown that the literary 
instinct consists in a fine sensitiveness to the ulterior 
signification of words, and that literary art consists 
in choosing words with due regard to every overtone 
of meaning, or, as we may express it, in “well mixed 
metaphor/’ But the words of an artificial language 
can have no more ulterior signification than the signs 
of algebra; for a language which has no past can have 
no future; it is doomed to exist, like inanimate matter, 
in an eternal present. JOHN RIVERS. 


London's Unconsidered Trifles 

By E. Beresford Chancellor 

I N these days when so much attention is bestowed on 
the prominent landmarks of London, the lesser 
features of interest in the city are likely to be over¬ 
looked, and in the course of time stand a good chance 
of being altogether forgotten. In all quarters are 
objects, however, which deserve examination, and repay 
it by opening up a train of associations with the past 
and by giving, often enough, a touch of romance to 
surroundings not in themselves specially notable. No 
one of an inquiring turn of mind can have failed while 
wandering about London’s streets, to notice some 
object to which, although he may be ignorant of it, he 
feels sure some history or anecdote is attached. Often 
enough, too, such a one may have passed by something 
which if its associations could be made known, would 
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have revealed to him the fact that it was not merely 
the ordinary object it at first sight appeared. 

The Eagle Insurance office in Pall Mall is not in 
itself a building likely to attract the searcher after 
matters of antiquarian interest. It is a comparatively 
modern erection, substantial and suitable for its 
purpose, but nothing more, and yet it represents a 
notable piece of the social history of the seventeenth 
century. For it stands on the site of the residence 
which Nell Gwynn occupied from 1671 till her death. 
At this time its garden reached to the Park, and Ward s 
well-known picture of Mistress Eleanor talking to 
Charles II over its wall is thus so far historically correct, 
based as the incident is, too, on a famous passage in 
Evelyn’s diary. But the property has another interest. 
It is the only freehold on this side of Pall Mall. And 
why ? Because, on Charles handing to his mistress a 
Crown lease of it, the lady threw the document in his 
face, with the intimation that nothing less than a free¬ 
hold would content her—and a freehold it had to be. 

Again, the stranger passing up the west side of 
Berkeley Square and perceiving a circular brass plate 
on the door of No. 45, might at first mistake it for a 
physician’s sign; a closer inspection will reveal the fact 
that it bears the name of the Earl of Powis. In fact, 
this is the last survivor of a custom which once pre¬ 
vailed in London, and was first put in practice in Bur¬ 
lington Street before houses were numbered. No. 45, 
Berkeley Square is noticeable for other reasons. It was 
built by Kent, the fashionable artist of early Georgian 
days, and within it the great Lord Clive tragical!) 
ended his splendid career. It is, too, an example of a 
London house which has remained in the hands of the 
family of its original owners down to these times of 
threatened disintegration. Another object which might 
easily be passed by without a second thought is the 
“ rest ” on the Park side of Piccadilly. An examination 
of it will show an inscription, by which we learn that 
it was set up at the instance of R. A. Slaney, Esq., 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, "for the benefit of porters and 
others carrying burdens.” Its necessity is now prac¬ 
tically a thing of the past, but there it remains, a 
pleasant memento of one who cared for the wants of 
his less favoured fellows. a As a relic of a great period 
in London’s history,” proceeds the inscription, "it « 
hoped that the people will aid in its preservation." 
May it be long before it escapes the eye of the busy- 
bodies ! 

I suppose it is common knowledge that the pillars n 
front of the National Gallery once formed part of the 
screen of Carlton House when that palace stood where 
the Duke of York’s column now rears its massive form 
to the skies. By the bye, the gates that now protect 
the adjacent steps were only put there after a carnage 
had been dashed down them but for the presence 0 
mind of Mr. Gladstone, who passing at the moment, 
rushed forward and caught the horse’s bridle at the 
critical moment. Apropos of the Carlton House pillar 
a wit once remarked that he thought the Prince Regent 
and the Duke of York had received their deserts, one 
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being lodged in the Pillory, and the other in the Round 
House; the latter being the name applied to Melbourne 
House, Whitehall, which Lord Melbourne exchanged 
with his Royal Highness for the Albany. 

In Piccadilly almost every house has a history, or 
stands on the site of one that had; but only one, so far 
as I know, ever stood a siege. This mansion, No. 80, 
now turned into a club, once belonged to Sir Francis 
Burdett, and here it was that, in 1810, he successfully 
barricaded the place against the forces of the law and 
withstood them for two days; until, at last forced to 
surrender, he was carried off to the Tower. On an 
entrance being made, the recalcitrant baronet was found 
calmly sitting in his room expounding Magna Charta to 
his children. 

Manv of us remember the wall of Devonshire House 
* 

close by, unrelieved by the splendid gates which now 
form such a feature at this spot. Those, however, who 
do not, may not be aware that these gates came from 
the ducal residence at Chiswick. Even less likely is 
the rising generation to know that the two stags flanking 
the entrance to Hyde Park at Albert Gate were once 
in situ before the Ranger’s Lodge in the Green Park 
facing Piccadilly, or that the open wrought iron screen 
in front of Apsley House was once backed by a sheeting 
of iron, so that the inquisitive might not be able to see 
the gTeat Duke mounting his horse. His son had the 
obstruction removed, for, as he once said, with 
characteristic modesty, “ no one is likely to want to see 
me get on my horse.” 

In 1 that part of St. James’s Palace facing Stafford 
House, is a low, arched corridor. Here may be seen 
hooks fixed in the walls. The reason for this is that 
at one time this formed the stabling of the Palace, and 
loose boxes adjoined, hence the hooks which have sur¬ 
vived their original intention, and still remain to 
puzzle the inquiring. The little passage dividing the 
grounds of Devonshire House from those of 
Lansdowne House, has an iron bar at its eastern end. 
This was put there to prevent the recurrence of a 
circumstance that occurred at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when a highwayman, in order to evade his 
pursuers, rode his horse down the steps and along the 
footway, and got off through Curzon Street. 

In these days when our legislators have their eyes on 
all sorts of things from moral abuses to defective 
architecture, it is somewhat surprising that the modem 
inscription on the much moved statue of James II (one 
of Grinling Gibbons’ successes) should reveal to the 
world the words “ dei gratis ” instead of “ dei gratia.” 
This is just one of those things that are so noticeable 
that they are never noticed, like the beautiful little 
Georgian shop-front in the Hay market, or those 
statuettes and inscriptions in stone which it does not 
require much observation to find scattered about in 
London. 

I remember an instance in point of this overlooking 
of something under the very nose, as it were, of an 
inquirer. I was once asked by an inhabitant of a 
certain west-end square, as to when it was formed and 
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who was the architect of its houses. I gave the 
information which was quite plain to anyone, and 
which in the form of the architect’s name and date of 
the building of the square, was set up on a comer 
stone within a hundred yards of the residence of this 
seeker after information. Ask the first dozen men you 
meet in the Strand the way to the nearest cinema¬ 
tograph, and they will tell you; but what if you inquire 
the whereabouts of the Roman Bath, or even the Dark 
Arches, or if they have ever observed the disused gate¬ 
way into Hyde Park, just west of the Knightsbridge 
Barracks, and why it is there? What then? 


Sier Fiorentino—I 

By Wilfrid Thorley 

O F the making of books on Florence there is no 
end; but of original and direct observation of 
the Florentine there is a singular dearth. The reason 
is not far to seek; the writers are hypnotised by the 
city’s artistic tradition; their hands are manacled, and 
convention, like a smiling janitor, leads them whither 
it will. Is not Florence the city of Dante and of Dona¬ 
tello? Very well; they must write up to and around 
these; they must gush over them; and fancy every other 
shock-headed pedlar a direct lineal descendant of 
sculptor or poet. They are, likely enough, moneyed 
folk who have stayed at good hotels; they have eaten 
and drunk, slept and talked much as they would at 
Piccadilly or at Cowes; and, after a draught of good 
Marsala, have lounged an hour over cigarettes and 
coffee, imputing all sorts of beautiful moral qualities to 
the elaborate ceremonial and palaver of the modem 
Florentine. They go where Murray or Baedeker bids 
them, and see nothing of that frugal, indigenous 
life that struggles on in unwholesome alleys. 

It is such happy tourists who are the cherished vic¬ 
tims of the street tout or the polite shopman who smil¬ 
ingly asks the price of ten trinkets for one; graciously 
abates step by step; and finally wishes his dupe a good- 
day with thrice its value in his till; while the foolish 
forestiero slinks off feeling that he has done a ’cute 
thing. 

Does the beauty of Florence consist in the personal 
character of its inhabitants? Their responsiveness to 
all shades of lyrical passion, whether savage or tender, 
still marks them as fellow-citizens of that Dante who 
loved the child Beatrice, and could yet consign half 
his contemporaries to the unspeakable torments of a 
mythic Hell. But they are without any just standard 
of restraint, and fall easily from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. They are dirty in private habits, proud 
and resentful; their very elaboration of ceremonial, 
which the visitor thinks so charming, is merely a cloak 
for their mutual distrust. The reachable windows are 
all iron-barred; “ death to the spy” may very commonly 
be seen scrawled along the walls; and no prudent 
house-wife ventures to open her door when summoned. 
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without first asking “Who’s there?” and receiving the 
assurance that it is a friend. 

Men, so much the creatures of sudden ecstasies and 
infatuations, look back on the zig-zag deflections of 
their own purpose; and why should they impute a 
steadier course to their fellows? 

The stolid Britisher meets his antagonist in the daily 
amenities of life with comparative frankness of aim 
and a large self-confidence; he has long been subdued 
to that discipline of self-control which is the corner¬ 
stone in the shrine of all his virtues. But self-control 
and moral discipline are things the Florentine has never 
known; and his sense of self-preservation falls back on 
tact and subterfuge as shield and buckler for that too 
vulnerable heart that he wears so near his sleeve. The 
hot-headed fellow who scribbles on the wayside wall a 
melodramatic “Remember,” followed by initials and a 
date, is probably laughing at himself a month later. 
He knows how to do this very graciously, as becomes 
one whose hot whims so often compel him to climb 
down or look more foolish than his vanity can bear. 

And there is no doubt of his vanity. I have seen 
him swagger down the Via Strozzi on a festa morning, 
pulling ?t his moustache with such frank, rejoicing 
self-appixciation, for all the world like a young cock¬ 
ney newly breeched. The smallest shred of official 
recognition is, for him, a real leaf of laurel from the 
Muse’s crown, and he snatches at it accordingly. 
Should a city councillor or a prefect of police address 
him (on paper) as “illustrissimo,” he will (notwith¬ 
standing his secret contempt for functionaries) crow 
loudly for a month over it as naively as a young prig 
over some school trophy. His card announces each 
separate title and distinction with the same pompous 
naivelt wherewith D’Annunzio heralds his own im¬ 
mortality; and a baker or tailor gravely esteems him¬ 
self “a Professor of the sartorial or culinary Art” for 
whom also the Muses have a garland in keeping. 

He learns early that Nature is not chaste—how can 
he help it with Sier Boccaccio and the idols of 
paganism always beckoning near ?—and openly wor¬ 
ships virility. 

Of poets’ food, which, according to Shelley, is Love 
and Fame, there seems to be a glut on the market, withi 
a consequent cheapening of both commodities. And he 
has the traditional failings of the poet. His mules, 
with their pretty garniture of bells and tassels, are 
harnessed in such a ramshackle manner that the poor 
beasts are nearly hoisted off their feet by the belly- 
band when the cart slews round; and they are shod so 
clumsily that their hinder hoof-pads seldom fall flush 
with the roadway. He does not treat them well, and 
will savagely vent his wrath on them for mishaps due 
to his own ill steering. 

But one has to remember that, for good or evil, these 
people reveal themselves so much more than we. We 
have made so great a virtue of the suppression of our 
feelings that natural selection has produced a nation 
in which the happiest people are those who have none; 
and the unhappy few live like poor birds in a cage 
whose bars are conventions forbidding them all free- 
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dom of flight into that fresh air of feeling to which 
they were properly born. Some few, indeed, beat out 
their lives against the bars, or sing feebly in the 
stifled air; others by the instinct of protective mimicry 
assume a stolidity not native to them. 

With the Florentine the process has been reversed; 
and, instead of forcing him to express less than he 
feels, convention urges him to express even more; but 
it would not be just to assume from this that his senti¬ 
ment is necessarily shallow, any more than it would be 
just to assume that the Englishman has no enthusiasms 
because he habitually curbs their personal expression, 
and seeks rather their practical embodiment. 

The Future of Petroleum and 

Naval Needs—I 

By I. A. Stigand. 

HE last decade has witnessed a remarkable 
advance in the use of the various products and 
commodities derived from petroleum. In the first 
place, there arose the great and increasing demand for 
the lighter fractions, or the products of low volatility, 
occasioned by the requirements of light oil engines, or 
motors, while the heavier products have been wanted 
in rapidly increasing quantities for the purposes of 
steam-raising in the form of liquid fuel, which has 
been found to possess many points of superiority over 
coal, and to present special advantages in the case of 
naval ships, particularly when on active service. More 
recently the use of the heavier oils has been extended 
by the advent of the heavy oil engine, notably by those 
of the Diesel type, and it seems not improbable that 
these engines, on account of their superiority and 
economy, will in time supplant the steam engine, both 
for the propulsion of ships and for purposes where 
stationary power is required. Already many ships 
have been fitted with this type of engine, and have 
proved highly satisfactory, as well as more economical, 
w’hile they have also been successfully used for gene 
rating power. 

Moreover, by the increasing requirements of 
machinery, as well as the advances of railways, 
lubricating oils are becoming more and more needed, 
and lubricants are almost solely derived from the 
heavier products of petroleum. In addition, many 
other products of petroleum of essential importance are 
in ever-increasing demand. Among these may be 
mentioned paraffin wax, ozokerite, and vaseline, as well 
as the okonite obtained from the residue in refining 
ozokerite, this substance being extensively employed as 
an insulator. With this large expansion in use, 
it appears that the demand for petroleum w?! 1 
soon overreach the supply at the present rate 
of production; consequently anxious inquiries have 
from time to time been made with reference to the 
quantities available in various parts of the world, and 
as to the duration of the existing supplies, while doubts 
have been expressed in some quarters that sufficient 
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petroleum exists to meet future requirements. Many 
persons, including eminent authorities, have advanced 
the opinion that the possible supplies must soon prove 
insufficient, and that the existing stores of petroleum 
cannot last very long: there is, in fact, at the present 
time, what might be called a scare in regard to the 
resources of petroleum for the future, reminiscent of 
the coal scare of some years ago. 

Dr. Engler is reported to have mentioned 100 years 
as the probable duration of the available supplies, 
while another well-known authority has computed the 
life of the "oil age” as not much longer than half a 
century. If it were necessary to depend only on exist¬ 
ing oilfields for future supplies, then there might be 
grounds for apprehension in that direction; but the 
majority of the existing oilfields are capable of much 
extension—in many, vertically as well as .laterally. A 
glance, however, at the map of the world, should suffice 
to dispel gloomy anticipations, and to show that there 
is plenty of scope for further development and much 
possibility for future discovery. On observing the 
relative smallness of the areas which have been pro¬ 
spected, and the still smaller areas that have been 
actually tested by borings, the vast unexplored regions 
where conditions favourable to the presence of petro¬ 
leum, as well as those where physiographic con¬ 
siderations appear to indicate suitable conditions, it 
will at once be apparent that the existing oilfields, and, 
indeed, all the regions that have been explored for 
petroleum, represent but a small proportion of the terri¬ 
tories which may be capable of producing oil. Further¬ 
more, the science of oil-finding is comparatively in its 
infancy. With the advance of this knowledge, as well 
as the spread of civilisation, and, consequently, 
transport facilities to various regions, large stores of 
petroleum, previously unknown, may not improbably 
become available. 

If Russia alone is considered, it is evident that the 
districts where petroleum is, at the present time, known 
to occur, in all probability only represent a very small 
fraction of those which may be capable of containing 
commercial deposits. The belts of Tertiary strata 
which flank the Caucasus on both sides were all formed 
under conditions suitable for the occurrence of 
petroleum, and it is highly probable that conditions 
favourable for its accumulation, or favourable forma¬ 
tions, may be present in many localities in either of 
these zones: moreover, some strata of earlier age, e.g. 
Cretaceous, also show, in several parts of this region, 
a petroliferous character. The distance from the 
Caspian Sea to the Black Sea is some 550 miles, while 
the northern Tertiary belt extends much farther west¬ 
ward—as far as the Crimea; also, for a considerable 
distance northwards, to the vicinity of Stavropol. 

So far, the localities where petroleum has been dis¬ 
covered or exploited in this region are comparatively 
few and widely separated; for instance, besides Baku 
and a few other localities in the vicinity of the Caspian 
Sea, these are principally confined to Grosny, Maikop, 
Taman, and Kertch on the north, and Chatma and 
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Naphthaland to the south, of the main mountain range 
of the Caucasus. 

Then, again, the basin surrounding the Caspian Sea 
appears to be, for the most part, favourable to the 
presence of petroliferous formations, save for a few 
more or less isolated areas where igneous rocks and 
crystalline limestones exist. Up to now, besides Baku 
on the west, the prolific Island of Cheleken on the east, 
and the large Ural Caspian district on the north-east, 
where commercial deposits of Cretaceous age have been 
found, little has been exploited or even explored in 
these parts. 

Furthermore, the large region of Transcaspia should 
contain extensive formations which may with good 
reason be believed to be of a petroliferous character, 
while up to the present nothing has been done between 
the neighbourhood of the Island of Cheleken and 
Ferghana in Eastern Turkestan, some 950 miles to the 
east, or between the latitudes of that line and the 
Persian frontier; further, there is the basin of the Aral 
Sea and the neighbouring territories, not yet prospected. 

Proceeding further northwards, there is an extensive 
region, occupied by strata of Permian age, situated in 
the basin of the Volga, where there are numerous, 
although somewhat widely separated, indications of 
petroleum, and some yield may probably soon be 
obtained from sections of this region. Further north, 
in the district of Uchta, still older strata, of Devonian 
age, are found to be petroliferous, and success has 
already attended exploiting operations there. 

Thus, in the Russian Empire alone, even leaving out 
of account the vast and little known tracts of Siberia, 
there is every justification in anticipating that large 
stores of petroleum are available for future discovery 
and for meeting adequately future needs, and, as 
formerly coal made Britain the most prosperous 
country of the world, in like manner petroleum may 
co-operate in realising the anticipation that Russia may 
eventually become the greatest Power. 


Tribute to Brittany . 

•• T AMAIS race ne fut plus impropre k l’industrie, 
%3 au commerce ! M So wrote Renan of his Breton 
countrymen, and, although the tourist must not look 
for disingenuousness in the hotel-keepers of Rennes 
and Dinard (since these are, for the most part, Parisians 
and not du pays), the contrast between Breton and 
Norman cannot fail to impress anyone who has had 
business dealings with both. The Breton is not .unlike 
a Comishman, but wholly unlike the normal French¬ 
man. He is neither gay nor witty, neither effusive nor 
insincere. He has none of the French peasant’s thrift. 
When there are too few sardines, the fishermen of 
Concameau and Quimperl6 starve; when fish is too 
plentiful, they drink. Either way, they are in a state 
of chronic poverty. 
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Above all, the Breton is the product of his environ¬ 
ment. Brittany is a land apart, and has no share in 
the complaint which, not long ago, Mr. Frederic Harri¬ 
son made of the standardisation of Europe to one dull 
pattern. Excluding Dinard itself, which is given over 
to the Philistine, Brittany is above such vulgarisation 
as robs much Continental travel of the virtue of change. 
Time cannot stale it, nor can the venal praise of guide¬ 
books make it common. A peninsula, it is more 
isolated than most islands—certainly more than 
Britain. This, after all, is a character of peninsulas: 
Wales, Cornwall, Korea, Iberia, Florida are all cut off 
from their neighbours by mountain or swamp, and have 
preserved the traditions, the dialects, the physiognomies 
of forgotten ages. The same picturesque conservatism 
forces itself on the notice of the traveller, the same 
respect profond du passi in them all; and, if Wales 
has repudiated this spirit of reverence, it is but at the 
bidding of a demagogue whose disturbing influence 
will not endure. The Breton has no such poison in his 
veins. He looked with cold eye on the infectious mad¬ 
ness of the Terror, and even to-day he maintains his 
allegiance to the priests of the Church, curiously 
grafted on Druidical superstitions embodied in the 
dolmens and menhirs that survive from the early days 
of un-Christian France to the official secession of State 
from Church inaugurated during the Revolution. These 
monoliths are of extraordinary interest to anyone with 
a soul above an hotel menu; yet I have seen tourists 
looking at them with an expression of such unconcealed 
boredom as recalled the Englishman who, asked by his 
host if he would care to drive out and see Stonehenge, 
thanked him for the suggestion, but assured him that 
he did not want to know any new people! 

The women of Brittany will attract more notice from 
visitors than the men, and, with the solitary exception 
of Portugal, so much might perhaps be said for the 
women of any land in Europe. Yet in this case there 
are two sound reasons. First, the women keep, par¬ 
ticularly on feast days of the Church, to the picturesque 
head-dress of the past, each pays having its distinctive 
coif, which is worn indoors and out, and which lends 
extraordinary colour and variety to the processions 
known as “ Pardons .” Second, the hotels are managed 
solely by women, and their menfolk are little in 
evidence, save as exponents of the highest art of dolce 
far niente in the btevette . 

Brittany is a land that wears its beauty on its face. 
Seen in a storm, there is appalling grandeur in the 
whole length of this French Land’s End. No wonder 
the Romans regarded it as the mouth of hell “ where 
Gaul stretches furthest to the ocean.” For such imagery 
the savage headlands and the grinding sea afford a 
dreadful setting. As for the hinterland, it is more 
mournful than the heart of Essex, and no more 
distinguished. Rennes itself is surely one of the most 
detestable cities in Europe, and perhaps the most 
beautiful spot inland is Pont Aven, with its little river 
creeping to the sea in summer languor, past prosperous 
apple orchards, beneath leafy arches that span its 
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sluggish shallows in the sweet peace of the “ Bois 
d’Amour,” of which the poet sang: — 

A deux pas de la mer, qu’on entend bourdonner, 

Je sais un coin perdu de la ter re bretonne, 

Oil j’aurais tant aim<s pendant les jours d’automne, 

Ch6re, & vous emmener. . . 

The guide-books make much of the river trip from Pont 
Aven to the sea, but I like better to follow the advice 
of Pascal and to write only of the things one loves. 
Yet at least one may accord it warmer praise than the 
other more advertised inland cruise of Brittany, the 
ascent to Dinan by the Ranee. This is laid as a solemn 
injunction on all who stay at Dinard in the same spint 
as that which, with greater reason, inspires the Japanese 
advice that no man should associate beauty with any 
spot until his eyes have beheld the Temple of Nikko. 
When the heat of summer has reduced it to its lowest 
ebb, the Ranee is an unclean waterway strewn with 
dead fish and framed in the most homely of riparian 
scenery. I like better the lowest reach of the Aven, 
with straggling chateaux peeping from among the trees 
and the fishing craft of Rosbraz silhouetted against the 
meeting of sea and sky. 

Yet the romance of Brittany lies at the very door 
through which the majority of Englishmen enter the 
duchy. As a rule, they get out of St. Malo by the 
first vedette that leaves the cole for the more mere¬ 
tricious attractions of Dinard, in just the same breath¬ 
less spirit of haste as bids them dash from the gangway 
at Quebec to the train with steam up for the “ woolly 
West.” The ramparts of St. Malo, mellowed in the 
afterglow of an August sunset, offer one of the fairest 
walks in France, bringing strange reminder of the land 
and sea walls of Constantinople that skirt the Golden 
Horn. Just as those looked down in their prime on 
the pageantry of Janissaries and on the death struggles 
of Cross and Crescent, so these have witnessed many 
a shambles of piracy, as well as the departure of gallant 
fleets into the sunset, whether to fish the foggy banks 
of Newfoundland or to discover new homes in the 
other hemisphere. This is the town that bred such 
heroes as suffer in the pages of “ Picheur dTslande ” 
and “ Mon Frfcre Yves,” and among memorable sons of 
St. Malo were Surcouf the buccaneer, Chateaubriand 
the poet, and, greatest of them all, Jacques Cartier, 
discoverer of Canada. Here, in the H6tel Chateau¬ 
briand, is the room pleasantly described by the author 
of “Atala” as "chambre ou ma m&re m’infligea la 
vie”! 

Perhaps, however, for all the charm of St. Malo, the 
true genius of Brittany must be sought further south 
and west, where the green rollers break against black 
cliffs, swirling into deep rock pools and making the 
thick tresses of kelp wave with the waters. At short 
intervals are swift tidal estuaries, down which crazy 
little one-masted cockleshells come racing to the sea. 
On every crag is a lighthouse, the lamp as often as not 
tended lovingly by some goodwife whose man is risking 
his life out there in the blackness, and it throws its 
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warning beams over a sea of death. Brittany is, above 
all things, a land of the sea—of the sea that pounds 
its shores and fills its churchyards, that brings employ¬ 
ment and death to its sons, and livelihood and widow¬ 
hood to its daughters. A little back from the coast 
are silent solitudes peopled with the spirits of dead 
saints and haunted by the wraiths of Arthur's knights, 
of grim Crusaders, and of the dead heroes of a hundred 
expeditions against Plantagenet England. There can 
be nothing commonplace about scenes which have served 
Dumas and Loti, and which inspired the boyhood 
romance of Renan and Pascal. Sadness ineffable may 
be the keynote of Breton landscape, but there is fresh¬ 
ness in its beauty, and a man can love even the quiet 
horror of its wreck-bound coast without being morbid. 

F. G. AFLALO. 


On Silence 

HE other dav, as I went from London to the 
North, I met a man in a railway carriage. At 
first we regarded each other with the mutual suspicion 
common to travellers, until by a happy accident a heavy 
parcel which I had placed upon the rack fell pre¬ 
cipitately upon his head. I say a happy accident, 

because the parcel not only broke his hat; it broke also 
the ice that had hitherto separated us two chance 
voyagers upon life's sea. It is a remarkable thing that, 
in travelling, one has to step upon another's toes or to 
spill one’s tea upon his frock-coat before one can gain 
his confidence. Why this is so I will not pause to 
inquire. I leave it to the psychologists, and pass on. 

We soon then became friendly, and even intimate, for 
we found that we were drawn together by many bonds. 
Here was a man who had dreamed the same dreams as 
myself, and had seen, with the same eyes, the same 
sights; and there is nothing that so links a man to his 
fellow as this similarity of vision, even if, as in our case, 
the sights they have both seen be nothing more than 
common sights, as the sunset over a Surrey hill, the 
market-place of one's native town, or the departure of 
an emigrant ship from the Liverpool landing stage. 
For while ten thousand people may have watched the 
departure of that ship, each of them, perhaps, through 
differently coloured spectacles, to .us two at least it had 
revealed itself in the same light. As the unwieldy 
monster of steel and iron moved slowly out into the 
river and hundreds of dirty handkerchiefs were waved 
from her deck in response to those from the quay, had 
we not felt her groan with a thousand passions? Had 
we not heard in her siren the defiant voice of freedom 
and hope triumphing over oppression and despair ? As 
she glided more quickly down stream, had we not 
watched the map of the world changing visibly before 
our eyes? Had we not seen the glory fading over 
Europe, and even London, that “ great flower," as Mr. 
Le Gallienne calls her, closing herself to the night of 
her eclipse; while yonder a thousand cities blossomed 
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to the Canadian dawn ? And, when at length the vessel 
faded gradually into the mist towards New Brighton, 
had we not caught a vision of her piloted by the old 
M ay flower, with her small band of pilgrim fathers ? 
Indeed, as the mist seemed to lie more heavily upon 
the water, had we not seen that gallant little vessel 
drawing, as it were by the very force of her indomit¬ 
able will, not one ship, but innumerable ships of sail 
and steam and one knows not what other motive power, 
laden with the pilgrims of centuries past and centuries 
yet to be, and leading them out towards those wide 
and open shores beyond the unknown horizon? All 
these things, and many more, had we seen. 

And so we chatted happily, while the train glided on 
through the afternoon. Presently, however, there fell 
upon our conversation one of those silences which come 
as naturally and imperceptibly as the twilight at the 
close of an Autumn day or the hand of death to an old 
man's couch. One moment, as it seemed, our minds 
had been indissolubly merged in comradeship; the next 
moment they had parted into who knows what different 
regions of the uncharted world of solitude? And it 
was now that I became sensible of the country through 
which we were passing. After leaving Sheffield, where 
my companion had joined me, I had for a while been 
vaguely conscious of gaunt chimneys looming against 
a murky sky, and of oily canals threading their turgid 
and tortuous way through a wilderness of brick. Since 
then, however, the outside world had ceased to exist, 
and not until now did the landscape begin to possess 
me. It was late afternoon, and we were far north; and, 
as I saw the Cumbrian mountains towering, peak upon 
peak, into a haze transparent beneath the westering 
sun, and as I watched the little Eden pursuing her 
sparkling and merry course as though truly she flowed 
out of Paradise, there fell upon me a great stillness of 
body and mind, bringing with it that corresponding 
detachment and exhilaration of spirit, when, forgetting 
all things physical and mundane, and rising far above 
the trammels of human speech, one flies, as it were, 
free as a swallow over all the kingdoms of beauty and 
all the oceans of romance. And in this state of dis¬ 
embodied ijoy, which lonely communion with Nature 
has the power to produce, and which many journeyings 
to and fro have taught me is only enhanced by the 
swift, clean motion of a tram, I continued, until, having 
run smartly down a steep bank, we reached Carlisle, 
where my friend alighted. 

As it now grew dark, I fell to musing, and I con¬ 
sidered how, during the last few hours, I had tasted 
to the full those two alternating phases of human ex¬ 
perience—companionship and silence; and I wondered 
which of these two phases held the more pleasure, or 
in which of them lay the truer fulfilment of a man’s 
self. And, as I considered these things, there came 
up before me a vision of all that companionship had 
meant to me. Old, familiar faces gleamed through 
the darkness—I had shaded the lamp that I might see 
more clearly with the inner eye—and in them shone a 
thousand sacred memories, a thousand inspirations; 
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while in the background I saw that symbol of all com- 
. panionship—the Christmas log upon the hearth of home. 
All this I saw in a single flash, as one may see a score 
of pictures when a dull fire suddenly shoots an impudent 
little spurt of flame; and I said to myself: “ Surely in 
companionship is the soul's fulfilment, and the intervals 
of silence are but the barren seas which the traveller 
must cross between one smiling little haven and 
another.” 

But, even as I spoke, the vision faded; and there 
came surging into the innermost creeks of my being a j 
great flood tide of silence, so that I knew it at once 
for the stronger thing, as one who watches the inrush- 
ing waves beating upon a shore knows that the sea is 
lord over the land. Yet, just as a ship must put into 
port that it may obtain coal and other necessaries with 
which to renew its voyage, so I perceived that the soul 
must put into the harbours of social intercourse that it 
may receive the spiritual provisions with which to con¬ 
tinue its journey across the ocean of silence. The 
winds of the world keep the soul constantly at sea; for 
a man’s life must, in the nature of things, be lived largely 
in silence. Out of the silence we come, and into the 
silence we go; but the best voyage is for those who lose 
the fewest opportunities of reaching the havens of 
human fellowship, and of replenishing their stock of 
food and fuel. To drop the metaphor before it limps, I 
saw here but another illustration of the wonderful law of 
evolution—that little word of which our fathers before 
us were so frightened, but which our children after us 
will recognise as one of the strongest pillars of the 
Faith. As the perfect butterfly is evolved from the im¬ 
perfect caterpillar, as the perfect flower grows from the 
imperfect seed, as the perfect character is often the 
product of imperfect conditions; so in silence I saw t-heJ 
divine end of human companionship. I knew that, in 
some way or other, the silence I had enjoyed in the train 
was richer for the conversation which preceded it. I 
knew that it was intensified and fulfilled; that, while > 
for me the voice of my chance companion might be 
stilled for ever, yet through some magic loom his perish¬ 
able speech had been woven into something that should 
live imperishably in the silence of my heart. And, 
surely, I thought, when companionship is at length 
taken from us, the highest heaven will be his who has 
turned to best advantage his fleeting possession of it— 
and by “companionship” I mean the actual verbal con¬ 
tact between man and man, for, in its essence, of course, 
true companionship, the silent communion of spirit with 
spirit, is itself the permanent end of which the medium 
of speech and all that accompanies it is but the tempo¬ 
rary means. 

. But, while I still pondered these things, I could tell 
from the movements of the train that we were nearing 
Glasgow, and soon we were brought to a standstill 
upon the bridge outside the station. Lamps glowed, 
line upon line, in every direction; and I thought of all 
the teeming and throbbing life of the great city which, 
though itself invisible, lay thus mapped out below me. 


Vet hardly a sound of it all could I hear. An occa¬ 
sional engine whistle broke the stillness, and there came 
the vague siren blast of a vessel along the Clyde. For 
the rest, there was utter silence. G. T. 


Out of School 

W HEN I read the excellent manuals on education 
that are published nowadays, and the hand¬ 
books of psychology for the use of teachers, and the 
essays on pedagogics that appear in the technical Press, 
I sometimes wonder if there still exists anywhere in the 
United Kingdom a school in the least resembling that 
in which I received much of my early instruction. It 
was not Eton nor very like Eton; but in its own lowly 
way it emulated the great seminary beside the Thames 
in aiming rather at austere respectability and high moral 
tone than mere erudition—indeed, my chief reason for 
thinking it a place that retained much learning was the 
very small amount its pupils ever took away from it. 
But, like Stalky’s school, “education was incidentally 
one of its aims.” An external but awe-inspiring body 
used to hold examinations every year, upon the results 
of which prizes were given to the successful candidates 
and fees to the successful schools. As may readily be 
imagined, strong reasons were found to induce us to 
present ourselves for these annual competitions, and 
much labour was devoted by our preceptors to the task 
of instructing us in the peculiar branches of knowledge 
most in request among the superior powers. Nowadays, 
if I understand the theorists aright, pupils are examined 
in order that they may be taught; we were taught in 
order that we might be examined. This practice is so 
repugnant to the wise dogmas of to-day that I could 
never have believed it still existed did I not remember 
that the same wise dogmas were held equally in honour 
in my youth. And I can recollect how, on the annual 
prize-day, the principal would pause in the middle of 
his summary ot the results of the scholastic year to 
bestow a glance of severe but not unmerited contempt 
on “ the modem system of 'cram* which finds no place 
within these walls.” 

What was actually done was this: the subject for 
examination being, let us say, the first three cantos of 
“The Lady of the Lake,” we learned twenty lines by 
heart on Monday, another twenty on Tuesday, and so 
on till Saturday, when, at the word of command, we 
repeated the hundred lines acquired during the preced¬ 
ing five days. If we could not repeat the hundred lines 
or such portion of them as our teacher demanded, we 
were caned at intervals until we could. By this simple 
means the love of all that is noble and of good report 
in English literature was gently inculcated in our 
bosoms. Nobody, of course, read a line beyond the 
third canto; I doubt if anyone knew that there was any 
more. And as to deriving any enjoyment from the 
brisk vigour of the narrative, or the dean, healthy swingf 
of Scott’s verse, we never dreamed of such a thing: we 
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should have thought it ridiculous, if not impossible. 
Similarly, the gentleman who instructed us in Greek 
used to surmount the more involved passages in the 
Pkaedrus by making us commit to memory stereotyped 
translations framed by himself in a quaint dialect such 
as I have never encountered elsewhere, but which I 
believe he took to be an exact facsimile of the English 
of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures. To 
these translations also no one, least of all their author, 
ever attempted to attach a meaning; nor did he in any 
manner try to correct the necessary inference that Plato 
habitually wrote nonsense: which, indeed, for all I 
know, may have been his own idea on the subject. After 
eight years of such tuition it is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at that I should have embedded in me, far 
beyond the reach of logic, a conviction that the Greeks 
belong to the imposing number of men who are better 
dead; or that in the middle of one of Cicero's most 
florid speeches I should still be cheerfully ready to 
move that "the question be now put." 

So it was with my knowledge of Shakespeare. I studied 
" Macbeth," and even attained to some distinction 
in the examination on the play. The distinction was not 
altogether undeserved, for I knew the readings from 
the folio of 1623, and the various emendations of 
Steevens, Malone, Pope, Rowe, and Johnson; I knew— 
or thought I knew—what shard-borne , flaws, the 
Hyrcan tiger , yesty, germins , foysons , and fee-grief 
meant, and I was acquainted to a decimal place with 
the percentage of rhymed endings. But it was not until 
years later that an unwilling visit to the theatre led to 
the discovery that Shakespeare wrote about quite in¬ 
teresting things, and not solely with a view to exhibit¬ 
ing some choice specimens from his unique collection 
of hard words. I found that the characters I saw on 
the stage were remarkably like the characters I had met 
in the street, only much more real; and I realised why 
people were willing to pay money to see plays which, 
up to then, I had regarded only as throwing a flood of 
light on the perpetual mystery of why men take to 
drink. 

Now suppose that by some miracle, before we took 
up "Macbeth," our instructor had produced a copy of 
the morning paper and discussed the latest murder with 
us. He would possibly have shocked us, but he would 
also have interested us; and then, with a few judicious 
questions, he might have helped us to find out where 
our sense of interest lay. It would have surprised us 
to discover that it was not in the murdered man, for 
whom the tragedy was finished, but in the murderer, 
for whom the tragedy was beginning. He might have 
extracted our notions of how men came to commit mur¬ 
ders, and induced us to imagine what it felt like to be 
twenty-four hours ahead of the world in the possession 
of the deadliest of all secrets. He might have made us 
realise how character produces crime and how crime 
reacts on character. He might have pointed out that 
the bald story of the reporter needs both a prelude and 
a sequel; and then he might have taken up the play, 


and in a breathless cross-country reading shown us how 
a great subject is treated by a great dramatist. 

But, of course, to do this would imply that literature 
had some relation to life; and equally of course, no¬ 
body in the place would have been presumptuous 
enough to hazard so outrageous a notion. ... I really 
wonder if there are any schools like that still! 

F. C. M. 


The Theatre 

“Joseph and His Brethren” at 

His Majesty's 

O N Tuesday, September 2, Sir Herbert Tree will 
produce at His Majesty's Theatre the greatest 
spectacular drama of modern times. " Joseph and His 
Brethren" will be depicted in four acts and thirteen 
scenes, with no fewer than fifty-four performers with 
speaking parts. Camels, horses, sheep, and donkeys 
will appear upon the stage, to impart the Eastern 
atmosphere to the action of the play. The author, 
Mr. Louis Parker, describes his work as a "pageant 
play," and it will abound with music, singing, dancing 
—even bacchanalian dancing. So far as we can 
ascertain, the play will be absolutely devoid of the 
element of humour, but will abound in the lure of the 
desert. The idea has become current that Sir Herbert 
Tree claims that “Joseph and his Brethren" will be 
the first play on a biblical subject which has been 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain; this we knew was 
an error, because Sir Herbert Tree, a few seasons ago, 
himself produced the play of “Herod" at His 
Majesty's Theatre, and a few years previously the play 
entitled, we think, "Herodian," was presented else¬ 
where. Although we cannot be quite certain, we think 
that Wilde’s “ Salome " was produced at a London 
theatre. We admit the possibility of error in this 
matter; but at least we can say that the biblical sub¬ 
jects to which we have referred have been presented in 
operatic form. We have ascertained that Sir Herbert 
Tree only claims that "Joseph and His Brethren” is 
the first "drama” which has been licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain for production at a theatre. Now a word 
as to some of the actors who will appear in this extra¬ 
ordinary production. The actor-manager appears in 
the first scene as Jacob, then eighty-six years old, and 
he remains with us surrounded more or less by his family 
—Joseph excepted—until he reaches the respectable age 
of a hundred and six, when he meets Joseph in Egypt, 
and shortly afterwards gives up the ghost. 

The story of the play follows the legend of the Bible 
very closely, and the characters of the brothers—or 
quasi-brothers—are shown in strong contrast. In the 
Biblical story Joseph seems to have been a most 
annoying person, and an unconscionable sneak; and 
when his father Jacob prefers him to his other sons, 
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and presents him, on his coming of age, with a coat of 
many colours in the first act of this moving history,, 
we feel it would have been more suitable to have kicked 
him. We are quite sure that we shall not want to do 
so when the play is produced at His Majesty's Theatre, 
because Mr. George Relphe, who is favourably known 
by his former appearance as Daffodil in 41 The Yellow 
Jacket,” and previously in 44 Kismet,” is said to 
be a remarkably handsome young man, and there is 
always the human instinct not to do grievous bodily 
harm to a thing of beauty. 

The rather delicate incident of Madame Potiphar 
has received a new interpretation from the author. 
This lady's name, it appears, before the registrar per¬ 
formed the ceremony, was Zuleika, and she met Joseph 
in the backwaters before her marriage with Potiphar. 
Nothing further is known about this incident. Mr. 
Parker, however, has introduced rather cleverly an 
elucidation of the subsequent adventure which is 
admitted to be an invention, and for which there is 
no known authority, namely, that Joseph was in love 
with the beautiful Egyptian maiden Asenath, whom 
he subsequently married, before the rather embarrass¬ 
ing episode which occurred with Madame Potiphar, 
nee Zuleika. We are most delighted that so 
reasonable an explanation of Joseph’s conduct has at 
length been elaborated. 

Two rival beauties will be seen respectively as 
Potiphar's wife and Asenath, namely, Miss Maxine 
Elliott and Miss Jessie Winted. The part of Pharoah 
will be undertaken by Mr. Henry Vibart. The scenery 
will be of the most lavish description ; the representation 
of Pharaoh's palace can only be described as gorgeous, 
and the scene in the Pit will provide the necessary 
'hrill, without which any modern play can hardly be 
expected to succeed. 

We hope, but we are not quite sure, that Joseph's 
interpretations of dreams will not be just a little 
tiresome. C. C. 


The New Theatre 

IT is so long since there was a new play produced 
that theatre-goers flocked to see Mr. Sydney 
Wentworth Carroll's four-act drama, 44 The Big Game,” 
on Tuesday night. A fresh play, a fresh management, 
almost a new actor in Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry—these 
things seemed to be enough to attract everyone who 
happened to be in town, but we hardly think they will 
prove much inducement for people to remain. 

44 The Big Game” is rather like the old game that we 
believe was called coincidences. The most interesting 
character does not appear on the stage. He was John 
Ross, the most brilliant Shakespearean and best hunter 
of big game ever known. He was also an excellent 
husband to the wife of his early days, and incidentally^ 
the kindest and best husband to a young lady with 
whom he went through a bigamous marriage later on. 
His character and habits appear to interest the author 


a great deal, but we could not sympathise with this 
very fully, as we were haunted by the idea that Mr. 
Carroll did not quite know whither he was leading us 
and whether big game or bigamy was to be the 
important thing. 

But supposing you are ready with a light heart to 
accept all the far-fetched and dear-bought coincidents 
which go to make up the past of John Ross, you have 
then to try and believe in the characters who talk and 
talk, and then chat a little for four considerable acts. 

Mr. Frederick Kerr, who produces the play, appears 
as a serious Mr. Edward Grimshaw, who, after shooting 
Ross by accident, has married the rather immense, and 
also serious, widow, played with great skill by Miss 
Frances Ivor. Grimshaw has heavy trials. Not only 
did he shoot his friend, but he was loaded by that dying 
person with weighty confidences. He was told all 
about Rita Morrison, the second wife, and promised to 
do a good deal for her and her daughter, Kitty. But 
having married Ross’s widow and domesticated Julian 
Rioss, his son, this Morrison incident became very 
awkward, and it is his struggle to do the right thing 
by his late friend and keep his own wife, his step-son, 
and his late friend's second wife in the dark, that gives 
us what interest there may be in the play. Mr. Kerr 
somehow manages to make us believe to some extent 
in the unfortunate and high-minded Grimshaw, and Miss 
Ethel Dane, in a serious character, gives a very fair 
presentation of the lady who is neither wife, nor widow, 
nor maid. But Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry is over¬ 
burdened by the part of the suspicious, neurotic, foolish 
Julian, who eventually forces the truth about his late 
father to be published among them, and, having fallen 
in love with his father’s second wife, regrets that and 
everything else. There is undoubtedly a workable 
idea somewhere hidden in this curious character, but 
only the absurdity of it gets across the footlights. 

It is a sad and secret fact, not known to, or at least 
not acknowledged by, the writers on stage affairs, that 
each and every member, however distant, of the Terry 
family is not an actor or actress of incomparable charm. 
We know we are inclined to be iconoclastic and are 
very doubtful about our opinion, but we do venture to 
think that among the twenty or so of those prominent 
people bearing the name of Terry, now more or less 
before the public, there is one, or perhaps there are 
two or so, of not quite the highest genius. We might 
add that Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry hints at this curious 
divergence from type. As Julian Ross he is uncertain, 
coy, and hard to be pleased with. The difficult 
character requires a powerful temperament to carry 
it to victory, and Mr. Terry disappoints us again and 
again. He appears to be a little like the author in that 
he is unaware as to his intellectual direction and destina¬ 
tion. He leaves many ideas undeveloped, just as the 
playwright introduces and drops characters at will with¬ 
out troubling to think about the point of view of the 
audience. 

Miss Eileen Esler, as the little girl Kitty Morrison, 
had the most carefully written part in the play, and 
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gave us of her best. The humour of her slang is, of 
course, very obvious, but her performance was a con¬ 
sidered piece of work. Such praise, unfortunately, 
cannot be given to the play as a whole, but Mr. 
Beveridge, Mr. Kerr, Miss Dane, and some of the 
others, support “ The Big Game” with heroic courage 
which enabled the first night’s audience to bear it with 
almost equal pluck. At the end there was a modest 
call for the author, but Mr. Kerr was so gentle in his 
reply that we were unable to hear a word he said. 


Palaces of Variety 

THOSE places of entertainment that curious old- 
fashioned people used to call music-halls and 
are now so much more justly, if somewhat grandilo¬ 
quently named palaces of variety, are flourishing more 
than ever during the season of closed theatres. 

Whether a salad of songs and clever dances, of 
spectacle and gorgeous dress happens to be produced 
as a revue or by any other name, does not matter; the 
real thing is that the Palace, the Coliseum, the London 
Opera House, the Empire, and the Alhambra each and 
all give us long and varied entertainments which we 
can enjoy, at least, in parts. 

THE PALACE THEATRE 
shows us the newest arrangement of this sort, and the 
management, scorning the now well-worn name of 
revue, presents “I Should Worry” as an irrespon¬ 
sible extravaganza with music. The title would be highly 
appropriate if any person were asked what he would 
say if obliged to describe the meaning of Mr. Will 
Bishop’s production. But of course no one would be 
stupid enough or so far from the spirit of the place, to 
put any such question. 

Troops of charming ladies dash about the stage, the 
orchestra plays very insistent airs very loudly, and there 
are lots of clever comedians. The gifted stage 
humorist, Mr. Jake Friedman, the accomplished mimic, 
Miss Marie Dainton, and the extremely hard-working 
Mr. Tom Payne, make us wish that there was just a 
little more intellect and aim to justify all these gay 
scenes and clever people. Anyway, there are many 
moments that are very amusing, many touches of 
burlesque, as when Miss Dainton and Mr. Friedman 
give us grand opera, many effective pieces of quaintness 
as a “Black Outlook,” when we only see the dancers’ 
feet, and many rather naughty and lively songs, as 
when we are shown the costume and the girl inside 
in “ A Matter of Dress.” Every night will, we believe, 
add to the brightness of this extravaganza, which is 
something like a “ Follies ” performance, without all 
the wit and with a good deal more beautiful surround¬ 
ings and gorgeous costumes, and many more gay 
people who cannot be said to be over-dressed in the 
least degree. The general impression one gains on 
first seeing “I Should Worry”—written, we ought to 
say, by Mr. Arthur Davenport—is that much is 
attempted and that, by the time this appears in print, 


much will have been done to make it very popular and 
lively, and we hope clever. The house is, as it were, 
beautifully decorated and furnished, one awaits the 
touch of human intellect which shall make the per¬ 
formance a brilliant and delightful ensemble. 

Before the extravaganza there are many more or less 
clever performances. The most remarkable thing 
about them is that at least eight of the turns are first 
appearances at the Palace or in England. Many of 
these are rather unexpected and therefore entertaining 
in so sophisticated a place of amusement. A “ Ladder 
Equilibrist,” Du Calion, is one of those clever boring 
people who ask the audience to applaud his remarkable 
agility. The Dancing Millers form a pair of whirlwind 
dancers such as are very general in London just now, 
and interest the audience because most of us could do 
the same thing—not quite so well. Miss Grace de Rue 
is said to be America’s favourite musical comedy artiste, 
but we don’t believe it of so great and favoured a nation. 
As of old here, the bioscope is excellent, the pictures 
of Goodwood giving us some of the most excellent and 
lively and characteristic pictures of the King which have 
ever been published. They convey the intensitive and 
spirited side of his nature after a manner rarely per¬ 
mitted to official portraits. 

THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE. 

Here the most American of our trans-Atlantic revues 
flourishes like the green bay tree. The new edition of 
“ Come Over Here” is always being stimulated by the 
introduction of yet more lurid stars. No one can 
pretend to care much about the story, the love affair, 
and so forth, but some of the turns are very felicitous, 
the most engaging at the moment being the skating of 
Alfred and Siegfrid Naess and the curious “ Spider’s 
Web ” performance originally designed by Mile. Mado 
Minty at the Folies Marigny. This lady as the spider, 
with the help of Miss Sadr&ne Storri as the bluebottle, 
and many charming flies of the ballet, give one a fresh 
and delightful half hour. Many of the fine dresses in 
the grand parade of gowns are new, all of them are 
interesting, and of the moment, but the most distin¬ 
guished and fascinating of them all is to be found on 
the outside of the programme. She is the elegant and 
mysterious creature with which Mr. Dudley Hardy has 
so richly endowed this popular and gorgeous entertain¬ 
ment. Egan Mew. 


Earl's Court Exhibition 

ALTHOUGH at this season of the year as many 
people as possible leave London for the seaside, 
there seems to be no decrease in the number of visitors 
to Earl’s Court Exhibition. On Saturday last there 
was every indication that all were enjoying the various 
entertainments provided for them. The manoeuvres 
and battle in the Empress Hall still draw a fair number 
of spectators, and form most instructive displays of 
Britain’s naval resources. The Entrenched Camp, also, 
in another part of the grounds, affords a good illustra- 
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tion of what takes place when our troops are sent to 
guard other parts of the Empire. Detachments of Boy 
Scouts were closely inspecting the work of their older 
comrades and eagerly listening to the guides* explana¬ 
tion of the use of, and reason for, the many details of 
the encampment. 

The side shows could not complain of lack of 
patronage on Saturday evening. Everyone seemed to 
have money to spend and was anxious to try his skill at 
several of the tempting 11 shots.” Probably all enter 
into the fun of the moment, but it is a little pathetic 
to watch the one or two human targets who stroll to and 
fro or bob up and down for possible marksmen. Such, 
for instance, as the two niggers who wear very high hats 
which it is the object of throwers of the ball to knock 
off as the men walk leisurely behind a cage. Another id 
a prisoner in the dock, made up to look very horrible, 
who dodges as the balls are aimed at his miserable- 
looking countenance. 

The music provided is very good, and judging by the 
few seats vacant round the bandstand and the very small 
spaces of floor uncovered by dancers in the ballroom, is 
much appreciated. All visitors to London should cer¬ 
tainly not miss spending some hours at Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. 

On Monday evening the Naval Volunteers went 
through their drill with three twelve-pounder guns on 
the parade ground surrounded by a large crowd. The; 
manner in which these reserves handled the guns and 
gave their display of Swedish exercises reminded us 
of a similar performance witnessed at Olympia a few 
months ago, and did great credit to all who took part 
in them, particularly when it is remembered that the 
majority of these men spend their days in ordinary 
business routine and can only give their time to service 
after the day's work is finished. 


Notes for Collectors 

HE desire for gathering together examples of the 
arts of the past has become a regularised passion 
in our day. Thus having made itself entirely respect¬ 
able, people are inclined to provide for it as they do for. 
death duties and the other chances of life. Therefore, 
the modem collector looks out for some hobby which 
will delight him, and, inter alia , rise in value. As has 
been said, we have often been asked to provide a suit¬ 
able subject for this purpose, and no doubt there are a 
good many ready to hand if one had the wit to observe 
them. 

ENGRAVINGS 

of well-known pictures are a possible source of pleasure 
in this connection, for the field is wide and the 
taste of buyers constantly varying. Of course, the 
beautiful mezzotints and coloured prints of the 
eighteenth century masters already reach prices that 
have ceased to make them amusing to the average 
beginner, but there is much beautiful work since or 


about 1840, which shows a marked upward tendency 
in value. 

LANDSEER'S PRINTS. 

One tiny corner of this subject may be found in the 
best of the engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
sound, if sometimes hyper-sentimental, work. A 
correspondent writing from Ireland tells us that the 
late Mr. Harry Quilter wrote of an engraving after 
Landseer bringing £700 at Christie’s in 1901. We 
have not been able to verify this sale, but it seems a 
very possible price for some of the very best 
engravings, in the finest state, after the painter whose 
work was so greatly beloved by Queen Victoria and 
all the good subjects of England who followed that 
Royal lady's taste. But we cannot help feeling that 
there may be some mistake about the £700 bid; in any 
case, good engravings after Sir Edwin are increasing 
in value, and not long since £85 was paid for Thomas 
Landseer's masterly rendering of that old-time favourite 
"The Monarch of the Glen,” and over £170 for the 
admirable engraving by C. G. Lewis, of "Hunters at 
Grass.” 

When one considers the almost invariable action of 
the whirligig of Time in conjunction with the enormous 
popularity, and, indeed, genius of Landseer, one can 
make a pretty shrewd guess that the best of the 
engravings after his work will prove an agreeable and 
a good investment at the present time. 

In the best known London public galleries alone there 
are no less than over fifty of his important pictures; 
these represent but a small proportion of those works 
of his which were so carefully reproduced in engravings 
either by his accomplished elder brother, Thomas, or 
other clever engravers of the period. But in collecting 
the reproductions of Landseer, as in most other branches 
of art, it is well only to buy the finished engravings 
in the best state and perfect condition. Such an 
enormous quantity of Landseer prints was sold in mid- 
Victorian days that the world is over-stocked with them, 
but not, of course, with the finest examples. It is 
towards these that we would draw the attention of the 
collector. As Sir Edwin's work covers a long period of 
years, there is a chance for many different kinds of 
taste. 

Born in 1802 Landseer exhibited at the Academy 
when he was thirteen years of age, so that, between 
1815 and 1873, when he died, there was time for the 
immense number of pictures which he painted to be 
engraved again and again, and often spoiled and made 
common and uninteresting in the process. Their too 
general popularity has for many years robbed the best 
of the pictures and the cleverest engravings—which are, 
perhaps, by Thomas Landseer and Lewis—of just ap¬ 
preciation. But the more correct point of view which the 
passage of time enables us to gain is giving us back 
an understanding and affection for the work of this 
gifted "animal painter,” a phrase, by the way, which 
seems a very unfair and cynic name for so human a 
painter of animals. It has been noted that down to 
about 1824, when he first visited the Scottish high* 
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lands, he was satisfied to reproduce the natural 
character of the animals he painted with such forceful 
draughtmanship, but after that date he introduced into 
his pictures the heavy note of sentiment typical of his 
time and enthusiastically accepted by the public. His 
titles often show this characteristic: “Alexander and 
Diogenes/’ “ Uncle Tom and His Wife for Sale,” or, 
still more suggestive of effort, “ Looking for Crumbs 
from the Rich Man’s Table.” But there were many 
much truer and simpler pictures than these, and it is 
the finest engravings after the best pictures which 
will prove the most delectable and, possibly, profitable 
pursuit for collectors. E. M. 


Notes and News 

Messrs. Tohn Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ Love’s Sentinel,” by Florence Warden, 
author of “ The Bad Lord Lockington,” etc., also a new 
novel entitled “ The Man in the Car,” by Alan Raleigh. 


On Wednesday, August 20, the melodrama “ Within 
the Law” reaches its hundreth performance at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Although the theatrical year stands 
now in its slackest season, Mr. Bayard Veiller’s play 
shows no sign of loosening its grip on the public favour. 


It is now thirteen years since Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
had the unusual distinction of seeing her first novel run 
into six editions. Since then a book from her pen 
has appeared every year. Her latest, “ The Watered 
Garden,” is to be published by Stanley Paul and Co., 
and is “ an open-air romance” of the West Country. 


Miss Marie Brema, who will again sing the exacting 
role of Klytemnestra in Richard Strauss’ “ Elektra” 
during the forthcoming Denhof season, is also to under¬ 
take the part of Orpheus, a character in which she 
achieved such marked success during her memorable 
“ Orpheus” season at the Savoy. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company commences its forty- 
third season on September 1, opening at the 
Marlborough Theatre, North London, subsequently 
visiting Eastbourne, Chatham, Folkestone, Brighton, 
Plymouth, and other important musical centres. The 
tour lasts till the middle of next May, and is the longest 
ever undertaken by a first-class operatic organisation. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus publish this week a “ first 
novel” entitled “The Spanish Marriage.” The author, 
Miss Helen Mary Keynes, is not yet twenty years of 
age. “The Spanish Marriage” has for its subject that 
spirited but foredoomed dash to Spain which Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham made in the effort 
to obtain a Spanish Queen of England. 


Messrs. Max Goschen, Ltd., of 20, Great Russell 
Street, W.C., announce for early publication a volume 
of exceptional interest to all soldiers, especially to those 
who went through the war in the Transvaal. The book 
is called “A Soldier’s Diary,” and is the work of a 
mounted infantryman who amused himself during the 


leisure moments in the campaign in compiling this illus¬ 
trated record of actual events, as they happened to him. 


The tenth International Congress on Commercial 
Education, begins at Budapesth on August 31 at 10 
a.m. The formal opening of the Congress will be by 
M. Paul Delombre, formerly Minister of Commerce, 
Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur, President of the 
Union of Associations of former students of the Higher 
Commercial Schools in France, vice-President of the 
International Society for the Promotion of Commercial 
Education, who will deliver his speech in French. 


Sir Herbert Tree, having returned to London, has 
taken charge of the rehearsals of Mr. Louis N. Parker's 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” which have had the close 
attention of the author and the stage direction for some 
time past. The production, which will be of an 
especially intricate, elaborate, and picturesque nature, 
marks an important epoch in the history of the British 
drama, for up till now permission to present a Biblical 
story in dramatic form has been withheld. The plot, 
in its main essentials, resembles the story which has 
been handed down throughout the ages, the incidents 
being suitably linked up by the dramatist. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee. 

T IRED as the House was, it managed to keep a 
gallop for the Avenue. On Wednesday night, 13th 
inst., it sat until 3.20 a.m. the next day to push on with 
a lot of routine business. To change the metaphor, 
which by the way I notice I am very fond of doing, on 
Wednesday evening the Order Paper resembled the deck 
of a liner in port; it looked as if we could not possibly 
leave on Friday, but on Thursday the decks had been 
cleared to such an extent that it looked just probable. 

The only man in low spirits was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I have never seen him in such doleful 
dumps. Austen Chamberlain was partly the cause; he 
rated him soundly for leaving the finances of the 
nation to the eleventh hour of the Session. Owing to 
the action of the Government, he said that “ the House 
had been crippled, blinded and reduced to absolute! 
impotence.” 

Lloyd George was like a bottle of champagne which 
had been uncorked overnight. There was no spirit in 
him at all. He was very sorry. The public and the 
Press were always clamouring for increased expendi¬ 
ture. The increasing of armaments was a curse. “ I 
feel confident it will end in a great disaster. I regard. 
expenditure on armaments as a paralysis of the very 
forces that create wealth; it chills the heart of trade.” 

He forgot to say that some of his own wild schemes 
had also crippled trade in various directions 
It was all very well for Austen to talk; the Tories 
could always get their Bills through the Lords, but 
with the Radicals it was different, he whined. Trade 
is plainly not so good, orders are not coming in, and 
Lloyd George seemed to remember that he had gone 

nap on a prosperous year to put his last ’ deficiency 
right. 
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William Byles, with sudden venom, said that Winston 
“was the arch spendthrift of the Government.” The 
Radicals clearly see that this Session had not seen 
much “retrenchment or reform.” It has been about 
as barren a Session as we have had since the 
Radicals were returned to power. The rest of the 
evening was spent in clearing up, and the House 
adjourned before dinner. 

On Thursday there was a report in the morning papers 
that the Lord Chief Justice had resigned. Bonar Law 
asked Asquith if it were true and if he had advised as 
to a successor. 

Asquith said “No!” there was not a word of truth 
in it; as a matter of fact Lord Alverstone was 20 much 
better that he hoped to resume his duties after the Long 
Vacation. It was significant that the whole House 
cheered this; it certainly got the Government out of a 
difficulty for the time being. 

What is the net result of the Session? Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and the Plural Voting Bills 
have been thrown out by the Lords. The Scottish 
Temperance Bill, the Mental Deficiency Bill, the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Bill, and the Forgery Bill are the most important 
that have got through, whilst great social measures have 
been dropped like Education, Employment of Children, 
Irish Land Purchase, Moneylending and, lasltly, 
Samuels* Indemnity over the silver business. 

One evening over ninety millions of money was voted 
without a word of comment, and the whole finance of 
the country has been treated as if it were an affair of 
no importance. Staunchly backed up by the Unionists, 
Sir Edward Grey has done well in foreign affairs, and 
our prestige abroad is as high as ever it was. 

There has been the usual bitter criticism from the 
Little Englanders below the gangway on the Radical 
side. They have criticised our treatment of the Balkan 
States; they have assumed that all our officials have 
been in the wrong. Recently it has been Lord Gladstone 
at the Cape, while a distinguished Indian official was 
blamed before they had heard his defence; and even 
to-day that “melancholy humbug,” as Tim Healy once 
called him, appeared to champion the Mad Mullah in 
Somaliland, where gallant men have laid down their 
lives at one of the outposts of our far-flung battle-line, 
and a further disaster has been averted by a splendid 
deed of desperate daring by a young officer. 

It was left to one of the party who cheered our 
reverses at Magersfontein to question our policy in 
Somaliland. The policy ought to have been condemned 
in quite a different way. It was the same policy of 
scuttle that left Gordon to his fate at Khartoum which 
now left the friendly tribes to their fate in Somaliland. 

The drip, drip of desultory declamation went on until 
7 o’clock. The Irish were up in arms at the notion 
that Queenstown Harbour was too small for the 
Mauritania . Samuel proved up to the hilt that it was 
dangerous in bad weather, and incidentally let out how 
much better terms the British Post Office had made with 
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the Cunard for the westward carriage of mails than 
the American Post Office had made for the eastward 
passage by the Cunard. 

At 8 o’clock the Mad Hatter, who had been talking 
all the evening, moved the closure. The Speaker 
refused this; so they went on talking. A few minutes 
later Robert Harcourt moved it, and the Speaker ac¬ 
cepted. It was a snub to Joe King which delighted 
the House. Ten men voted for the debate to continue, 
but as over 100 voted against it the debate came to an 
end. “At last we can go,” said members. 

Not at all. There were a number of small charity 
Bills to get through. Joe King, in revenge, spoke on 
every one of them. However, the House was finally 
counted out at 8.25. 

On Friday the House met at 11. There were not 
more than fifteen present at prayers, and only half a 
dozen questions. At 12 we went into the Lords and 
heard the King’s speech read by Commission. 

It was not a very inspiring document. How could 
it be? The compilers of it had made the most of 
foreign affairs. It was, perhaps, most remarkable for 
the things it left out. No mention was made of Home 
Rule or Welsh Disestablishment, or of the Marconi 
scandal. 

The Parliament Act was very clever, but its authors 
left out of their calculations the fact that, until the 
Lords have been reconstituted, the greater part of a 
session must be taken up with the solemn farce of 
passing three Bills that cannot be amended and will be 
thrown out. 

This has led, in its turn, to an utter indifference an 
the part of the public to Parliamentary action. The 
Press report our doings less and less. Snippets of 
political news appear scattered about the great dailies, 
and even the important speeches are reported with the 
utmost brevity. The editors know what they are about; 
they are ever feeling the pulse of the public, and know 
what interests their readers and what does not. 

Mr. Asquith has not only crippled the House of 
Lords, but he has killed the House of Commons. It 
is now merely a voting machine to register the decrees 
of an autocratic oligarchy of four or five men in the 
Cabinet. This, again, is proved by the fact of the 
difficult task the Government Whips have had 
during the last few months in staving off a defeat. Even 
the huge majority of the coalition has not availed them. 
Time after time men have reluctantly turned up, know¬ 
ing that they are not allowed to speak, but merely 
wanted to pass through the lobbies as dumb automata. 

The House is now up for six months. Some people 
openly say it will not meet again. I am not so sure of • 
this; but straws show how the wind blows, and it is an 
incontrovertible fact that the Radical Central Office 
have been unusually busy; orders for printing and in¬ 
creases in the staff are things that cannot remain secret. 

In the autumn we shall probably see unlooked-for 
developments. Sir John Simon is going to leave 
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Walthamstow, where he is none too secure in spite of 
his large majority, to fight John Randles at Manchester 
“with the concurrence of the Prime Minister.'* To be 
beaten there would not affect his career, but to be beaten 
at Walthamstow would. Meanwhile, Randles is like the 
midshipman in charge of the torpedo-boat who 
valiantly wrote up in chalk on his little funnel: Ut 
Venient omnesl It is much more likely that we shall 
win seats in Manchester than lose them. 

And now for a rest. 



perial and Foreign Affairs 


By Lancelot Lawton 


TROUBLED CHINA 


S O far, the new revolution in China has not succeeded/ 
in making any material progress, and it would 
seem at the moment of writing that Yuan Shih-kai has 
the situation well in hand. If, as now appears to be 
inevitable, the ambitions of the South are once again 
thwarted, there will be not a little disappointment in 
Japan. However opinions may differ as to the personal 
aims of the President, all students of China cannot 
otherwise than agree that his efforts have been per¬ 
sistently directed towards maintaining the integrity of 
his country. So soon as he became the guiding force 
in the councils of State he sought to further two 
reforms, the nature of which madfc for the stability of i 
his regime and the security of the Republic—relief from' 
financial stress, and the creation of strong military 
forces. 

In the limited space at our disposal we cannot pretend 
to deal adequately with the intricacies of the internal 
politics of China; but were it otherwise we must admit 
frankly that we should embark upon the task with some 
reluctance. In spite of the institution of deliberative 
assemblies, the existence of a native Press, and the 
spread of communications, it rarely happens that 
Western observers are able to penetrate with sure vision 
the veil that obscures the domestic tribulations of the 
middle kingdom. Again and again foreign authorities 
possessing an intimate knowledge of the language, and 
deriving their experience from a long residence in the 
land, have unwittingly misled the world by the con¬ 
fidence of prediction which time has falsified. 

Profiting by examples of this kind, the more one 
knows of China the less is one likely to prophesy. A 
brief review of recent events only tends to fortify such 
an attitude. The fall of the Manchu dynasty came 
with unexpected swiftness. The return of Yuan Shih- 
kai and his rise to a position of supreme power in the 
State created a still greater surprise. But even this 
last episode has paled against the success achieved by 
the President in his retention of power over so long a 
penod. Not once, but many times, his administration 
has been in peril, and at last plot and counter-plot have 
culminated in open rebellion. 

At present, as I have already said, it would seem 


that Yuan Shih-kai, armed with the sinews of war in 
the shape of men and money, will triumph. Always, 
however, the danger is to be feared that he will fall a 
victim to the assassin’s knife, a calamity that might be 
followed by the spread of chaos from end to end of the 
country. So long as he retains life, and with it power, 
the friends of China have confidence in the belief that 
she will weather the storm. Hardly a few weeks have 
passed since the correspondent of a leading London 
journal, whose knowledge of China is not to be despised, 
gave the weight of his authority to the view that the 
country was again on the eve of a devastating revolu¬ 
tion which would assuredly bring in its wake disruption. 
Within an incredibly short space of time Yuan Shih-kai 
appears to have broken the back of the resistance in the 
South, and Sun Yat-sen, together with other leaders, 
is in flight. In the days before the Manchu dynasty 
succumbed to senility, it used to be said that China 
possessed no man capable of controlling the Govern¬ 
ment save Yuan Shih-kai. What was a fact then is 


equally true to-day. 

Sun Yat-sen has many admirers, and his amiable 
qualities, coupled with untiring zeal in the cause of his 
country, are indeed assets of character worthy of com¬ 
mendation ; but he can claim no record of constructive 
statesmanship. 

The whole of the circumstances surrounding the ex¬ 
isting turmoil cannot fail to convey a significant lesson 
to the people of China. In the first place they will 
realise that the head of the State is a man who is deteiv 
mined, no matter what form of Government may obtain, 
to rule with a will of iron. Doubtless there is much 
truth in the charge levelled against him that he has 
assumed the power and place of a dictator, but in this 
connection recent events have shown that the masses 
of China are not yet fitted for anything like a full 
measure of political liberty. There are many writers 
who see in Yuan Shih-kai’s position a palpable incon¬ 
sistency with a republican regime. Theoretically they 
may be right in their view. But we have several modem 
instances where a despot has ruled under the cloak of 
a republic. The title under which a form of govern¬ 
ment may be known is seemingly of little importance; 
the character of the men who control the Government 
and of the masses who are governed are the deciding 
factors in the lives of nations. As the Chinese people 
become more enlightened the period of Yuan Shih-kai’s 
usefulness will pass, as did that of Prince Ito in Japan, 
under conditions bearing some resemblance to those 
which are now working out destiny in China. 

In the meantime, unless there is unity in the land, 
the peril of dismemberment which has long threatened 
will become a dread reality. The support which 
Japan has given to the revolt in the south is, to say the 
least ominous. Japan has long coveted expansion 
in this direction. Indeed, when the days of 
Spheres of Influence loomed large in international 
politics, she was understood to claim the province of 
Fokien as territory in the future of which she was par¬ 
ticularly interested. 
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Already China has lost Mongolia, and it is notorious 
that Japan and Russia are only awaiting the oppor¬ 
tunity to divide Manchuria between themselves. In 
this last event, Germany might be expected to increase 
her hold upon Shantung, and other Powers would 
certainly seek territorial compensation. China, then, 
can only hope to preserve her integrity by the united 
efforts of her people. Should the South ever separate 
from the North both regions would be so weakened 
as to invite aggression. At present neither Japan nor 
Russia is unmindful of the potential military strength 
of the country. Abundant proof has been forthcoming 
in the past that when properly led the Chinese may be 
regarded as among the best soldiers in the world. In 
physique, they compare favourably with the Russians, 
while in their capacity for deeds of almost fanatical 
heroism they rival the Japanese, and, like the Japanese 
also, are content to live upon a Spartan diet. But all 
these qualities would be rendered of no account if in 
its infancy the Republic were to be torn asunder by 
internal discord. 


MOTORING 

T HE tests recently organised and carried out by The 
Motor at Brooklands for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing and definitely establishing the relative merits of 
petrol and benzol, have proved beyond all possibility 
of question that the last mentioned spirit is, in all 
essentials, the better motor fuel of the two. Used on 
practically all types of cars and carburettors, without 
any adjustments or alterations, it has been proved to 
give more power and a greater mileage per gallon than 
petrol of the best grades sold for motoring purposes a 
T he price of the latter is still maintained at is. 9d. 
per gallon, whilst benzol of suitable quality can now be 
obtained without difficulty at Is. 4d., packed and deli¬ 
vered under similar conditions. With a reduction of 
20 per cent, in price, and an increase of 20 per cent, in 
mileage, there is, therefore, every inducement to the 
motorist to purchase and use benzol instead of petrol, 
even if he regards the question purely from the “ value 
for money” point of view. For those of a patriotic turn 
of mind, who resent the squeezing process to which 
they have been remorsely subjected by foreign trusts 
and monopolists, whose deliberately-expressed view is 
that “the value of an article is what it will fetch,” there 
is the additional inducement of knowing that by using 
benzol they are encouraging in the most practical form 
the development of a home industry which may quite 
conceivably render us, at no distant time, completely 
independent of foreign supplies of motor fuel. 

In connection with this fuel question, which is really 
one of the greatest importance to the nation as a whole, 
as well as to the motoring section in particular, it is 
worthy of mention that the Petrol Substitutes Joint 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the three 
great motoring organisations, the Royal Automobile 
Club, the Automobile Association and Motor Union, 
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and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
have evidently arrived at the conclusion, as a result oi 
their investigations up to date, that benzol is the only 
immediately practicable alternative fuel for the 
motorist. Their latest step has been to issue a book- 
let entitled “ Benzol and How to Use it,” which should 
be in the hands of every car-owner who is interested, 
as he should be, in what may be termed the new move¬ 
ment. After a brief technical description of benzol 
and its method of production, the pamphlet gives the 
motorist some very useful information as to how to use 
the new spirit to the best advantage. A copy of it may 
be obtained free on application to Mr. Stenson Cooke. 
Secretary of the Committee, Fanum House, Whitcomb 
Street, London, W. 

For Thursday next, the 28th inst., the proprietors 
of the London Aerodrome, Hendon, have arranged 
a special flying meeting in the interests of cyclists, 
motor-cyclists, and owners of cycle cars. The pro¬ 
gramme includes altitude tests, exhibition flights, and 
a grand speed handicap, and among the competitors 
will be many well-known aviators, including Lieut. 
Porte, Messrs. Grahame-White, Robert Slack, G. W. 
Beatty, M. D. Manton, Louis Noel, and M. Verrier. 
All cyclists, motor-cyclists, and cycle-carists (with their 
passengers) can obtain admission on this occasion at 
half the usual prices, on production of their club 
membership cards or of coupons cut from the various 
journals devoted to cycling and motorcycling 
interests. 


In the Temple of Ma 
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The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sen: 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


I T is curious how depressed the City is—how nervou> 
of even the smallest thing. This shows that the public 
is not in the markets. The Press having quite decided 
that Peace had come declared instantly that all the market* 
were splendid. They were nothing of the sort. They 
were merely steady where they had previously been weak- 
grey instead of black. We are like people who have just re¬ 
covered from a serious illness, very liable to sudden nervous 
attacks. Turkey is always upsetting us. She was starved 
out of Adrianople. I use the word “starved 0 advisedly, be¬ 
cause I have been talking with a man who has just returned 
from the city, which he says is impregnable. Had it been 
properly victualled not all the Bulgarians in the world 
could have taken it. The Turk has learnt his lesson. 
Thanks to the million so kindly lent by Perrier he has re¬ 
victualled the fortress and is determined to stay there till 
he is kicked out. Who will do this? Not Germany with 
two millions sterling 9unk in the Baghdad Railway. No- 
England with her huge Mahomedan population. W.. 
Russia and Austria combine? The idea sounds absurd, ^ct 
I doubt if either is strong enough to do the job alone 
Remember that Russia only beat Turkey in the last war by 
the aid of Roumania. Greece will aid Turkey and ce* 
well paid for her help. Roumania would like to see Austr:.* 
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attempt the task. It would give her the chance of seizing 
Transylvania. It would give Servia the opportunity to 
annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. A more hopeless mix-up 
has never been seen in Europe in our day. And yet people 
wonder why the Stock Exchange, which deals in paper 
promises to pay, is not overwhelmed with orders to buy 
this paper. 

Money is naturally a shade harder under the fear of 
further complications. The Lombard Street bill broker 
does not like the steady appetite of France and Germany 
for gold. The unwavering determination of both countries 
to turn their bullion into coin is also disconcerting. Bul¬ 
lion for ordinary banking purposes is better than coin. 
But in war time the actual coin is invaluable. 1 am afraid 
that easy as money appears at the moment, compared 
with the stringency of a few months back, the position 
has not actually improved as much as we hoped. 

Foreigners have not changed much, but they are weak. 
Berlin and Vienna have been rolling a little, and Paris has 
also been turning out the speculation counters like Perus 
and Tintos. But the account in Paris is practically nil. 
The movement then in favour of compelling the big banks 
to refuse any loans for war purposes gains ground. I do 
not believe that anything will come of it. The banks are 
out to make money, and they not merely loan the money 
at a high rate but they supply the arms, and they insist 
upon concessions. So that in effect they get their money 
back twice over and the interest as well. Tintos, in spite 
of the technical position of copper, are dull. Copper de¬ 
pends upon money, and any further international trouble 
would make it difficult to finance the red metal. 

Home Rails looked for a few days like a really sound 
and booming market. Then the workmen began to 
agitate and all the ‘‘bulls’* took fright. I do not believe 
that we shall see any real trouble. I think that the com¬ 
panies will probably make concessions, especially if they 
are allowed by the Board of Trade to raise the rates a 
shade higher. That would appear to be the understanding 
on which the last strike was settled. It may be that the 
Labour Party, who are anxious for the nationalisation of 
railways, will press on the question of higher pay in order 
to force the various Boards to come to terms. The great 
mass of the Labour Party would of course get fat jobs, 
and they encourage Lloyd George in his scheme. The idea 
is not shelved—on the contrary the railway managers 
have again and again been consulted on the matter. 
Sooner or later it will" be done, though when depends upon 
how disagreeable the Labour leaders can make themselves 
to the Cabinet and the Party of w'hich they form part. 

Yankees have been as dull as the rest of the House. It 
is clear that the bankers will not permit speculation to go 
beyond a certain limit. Most people took the offer of the 
Union Pacific and applied for their share of Southern 
Pacific stock. The whole arrangement is most cumbrous. 
But the offer was cheap, and as Southern Pacific is a well- 
managed line the shares at their price, which includes the 
dividend, are worth picking up. The rights were not per¬ 
mitted to be dealt in on Wall Street until the Union had 
agreed the price at which it would offer the stock. The 
“bull” movement in Steels has died down; it was initiated 
for the purpose of unloading. The price of all the pro¬ 
ducts of the Steel Corporation looks weak, and some sharp 
cuts have been made. Canadas do not seem able to keep at 
225, and stock always comes out. Indeed, we should see 
a sharper fall were there not a serious shortage owing to 
the demand for the old shares of those who have taken up 
the new and find that they are not good delivery until the 
end of the year. In the Foreign Railway market Argen¬ 
tines do not improve, though the tale that Farquhar has 
definitely settled for fresh support is carefully put about. 


The latest tip is Great Southern of Spain, which are 
talked higher on good traffics. 

Rubber. —The “bulls” found it very difficult to keep up 
the prices of raw rubber, and the Stock Exchange, which 
is always “bearish,” took advantage of the small drop 
to hammer the market. As a result the quotations look 
weak. In plain truth everybody is convinced that sooner or 
later we shall see rubber at as. or as. 3d., and they know 
that only the best-managed plantations with low costs will 
be able to make a reasonable return at present prices. The 
Lampard Trust will no doubt put some money out in sup¬ 
port of their own special lines of shares, and this may 
help. But though I think that we may get another upward 
turn in the list, I do not believe that it will last long. 

Oil. —The air is full of rumours. Schibaieff, now in the 
hands of Shell, is to be put up. That is to say, when the 
Baku strikes have ended. This perhaps means that North 
Caucasian will be left alone; the Shell people have here 
very large options to get out of at a good profit. They say 
that Premier Pipe will pay the is. dividend after all. There 
is better news about Red Seas. I am told that when the 
Shell people shipped 7,000 tons to Suez to the refinery they 
at once filled up the tanks again with oil from wells No. 
2 and 10. The Californian oil deal is the best bargain yet 
made by anv oil company purchased by Shell. The share¬ 
holders have done extremely well—as indeed they deserve, 
for the company has always been splendidly managed. 

Mines. —No one seems able to put any life into Kaffirs, 
and Rhodesians also hang fire. The spurt in Chartered has 
died dowm, but I am told that the Land scheme will soon 
be issued. It is clear that no one will buy any Rhodesian 
share unless Chartered are first manipulated. Copper 
shares have again gone weak. The talk of a move in 
Nigerians has ended in nothing. We hoped for a small 
boom here, as some of the companies are doing fairly well. 

Miscellaneous. —The Marconi report is now out and 
show's really fine profits; ^100,000 is placed to reserve— 
admittedly made out of share deals, and the market thinks 
that the w'hole profit has thus been made. I cannot sympa¬ 
thise with the board in their petulant complaint that people 
do not understand the way the accounts are presented. 
They are given us apparently in a form intended to cover 
up everything. One may as well have no profit and loss 
account at all as one printed like that the shareholders now 
receive. Over ^300,000 has been put into American Mar- 
conis and ^150,000 of Canadian shares have been sold. 
The company is really a huge operating trust. It should 
take shareholders into its confidence. However, the price 
has risen and looks like going higher. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPON DENCE 

MEMORIAL TO SYDNEY SMITH. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—From time to time suggestions have been 
made by influential persons and by the Press for a 
memorial to be placed in Foston Church to the memory 
of Sydney Smith, who ministered there for nearly seven¬ 
teen years and built the rectory at Thornton-le-Clay. 

Sydney Smith’s work on The Edinburgh Review, his 
championship of the slave, the continuous support he 
gave to all measures for civil and religious liberty, and 1 
the remarkable nature of his service as a country clergy¬ 
man—all combine to emphasise the need for providing 
the many visitors to Foston with some visible sign of the 
unique character and the national reputation of this wise 
and witty man. To-day, with the solitary exception of a 
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small painted window in the Church at Combe-Florey, 
the grave in Kensal Green is the only memorial to Sydney 
Smith which England has to show. At Foston, where he 
spent the best years of his life, there is not so much as 
a line upon the walls to commemorate his presenoe. 

The suggestions referred to have now taken definite 
shape. It is proposed that a bas-relief portrait with a 
suitable inscription shall be placed in the church; and 
that some piece of church furniture most needed, shall be 
obtained, and bear a neat tablet recording the occasion 
on which it was presented. Further, if, as is anticipated, 
a considerable amount of money is subscribed, a Sydney 
Smith Memorial Hall, or Village Institute, might be built , 
or adapted from an existing room which is at presen. 
available. A room of this character is much needed in 
Thornton, where Sydney Smith lived. 

The Archbishop of York has expressed his approval of 
the scheme, and already he and the following ladies and 
gentlemen have given or promised financial assistance :— 
The Countess of Carlisle, Viscount Knutsford, Lord 
Helmsley, the Rev. W. H. Draper, Adel; the Rev. W. 
Ingham, Old Malton; the Rev. H. E. Ketchley, Barton- 
le-Street; Captain Behrens; the Hon. Sydney Holland; the 
Hon. A. Holland Hibbert; Councillor J. B. Morrell, York; 
Mr. A. S. Rowntree, M.P.; and Mr. Joseph Rowntree. 

We appeal to your readers to allow their names to be 
added to the list of subscribers. Cheques may be sent 
to either of the undersigned; or to the Sydney Smith 
Memorial Fund, the London Joint Stock Bank, York; or 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., Malton. When the list is 
complete it will be sent to every subscriber, along with 
an audited income and expenditure account. 

For the tablet, which might be modelled upon the 
portrait by Mr. E. W. Eddis, we suggest some such 
wording as the following:—Sydney Smith, Rector of 
Foston in the Clay, 1811 to 1828. The faithful friend 
and counsellor of his parishioners, continually anxious to 
promote the comfort and happiness of others; a fearless 
friend of civil and religious freedom, without distinction 
of place or race or colour; a seeker and ensuer of peace; 
a sworn foe to anarchy and licence. One of the founders 
and the first editor of The Edinburgh Review, 

Any suggestions which subscribers may desire to make 
as to the final form of the Memorial will be considered 
carefully by the committee.—Yours faithfully, 

William H. Carr, The Rectory, 

Thornton-le-Clay, Yorks. 

Ernest E. Taylor, Bannisdale, 

Malton, Yorks. 


A DICTIONARY OF WRITERS ON MUSIC. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Being engaged on a 41 Dictionary of Writers 
on Music,” with the assistance of Mr. Louis A. Kleman- 
taski (vice-president of the music section of the 23rd 
Congress of the. Royal Belgian Archaeological Association, 
at the Ghent Exhibition), Mr. H. George Farmer (the 
well-known conductor and author of 44 The Rise of Military 
Music, etc.), and other collaborators, I am most anxious 
to make a special feature of living literary men and 
women, and travellers, who have contributed valuable 
reminiscences of music and musicians. I shall be obliged 
if authors will send me brief biographical particulars of 
themselves, and lists and descriptions of the chapters of 
their works containing such reminiscences, also contri¬ 
butions to periodical publications, for insertion in the 
dictionary. It will contain notices of about 6,000 authors, 


from the earliest times to the present, and it will be the 
first work of its kind in any language. The existing 
German, French, and English and American 44 dictionaries 
of music and musicians,” consist mainly of biographies 
of composers, singers, and instrumentalists, and the 
writers on music have only a very limited space devoted 
to them.—Yours faithfully, 

Andrew de Ternant. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

APPEAL FOR NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, appeal with confidence to our 
fellow countrymen for the financial support which is neces¬ 
sary for the adequate representation of the United King¬ 
dom at the Olympic Games of 1916 in Berlin. 

It will be within the memory of all our readers that our 
representative athletes at Stockholm in 1912 were quite 
unable to do justice either to themselves or to their country 
owing to the lack of sufficient funds. The money available 
was quite inadequate for the purpose of finding out our 
best men or giving them real preparation or even caring for 
them properly in Sweden. Though we feel that there may 
have been excuses for the public apathy before that meet¬ 
ing, we are convinced not only that the results of Stock¬ 
holm were a shock to everyone who cared for sport in 
Great Britain, but also that such results must never again 
occur. We are in honour bound to send a team to Berlin 
in 1916, if possible; but it would be better to withdraw 
entirely from the Olympic movement than to repeat our 
experience in Sweden. 

A widespread and immediate support will be necessary if 
we are to secure at least such advantages for the British 
team of 1916 as have been enjoyed by other nations in the 
past, and will certainly be at the disposal of the majority 
of their rivals in Berlin. It is in our opinion a national duty 
to provide funds which will enable us to make careful 
search throughout these Islands for suitable athletic talent; 
to allot trainers and coaches in every district; to give 
standard medals for good performances at trial meetings; 
to organise and endow the efforts made by all the leading 
Associations controlling British sport; to specialise training 
in those events of the Olympic programme which are at 
present unfamiliar to British athletes; and, finally, to 
secure a unity of purpose, unhampered by lack of means, 
among all those who are connected with the various 
branches of sport in which we shall compete in Germany. 
For all these plans we believe that money will be forthcom¬ 
ing from a generous public. The funds resulting from this 
appeal, which will be sent to every newspaper, will be con¬ 
trolled by the special committee elected for the purpose, 
who will see that the money is spent in ways approved by 
the Associations governing sport, in accordance with the 
strictest amateur traditions. This committee will account 
to the public for its expenditure. The members of the com¬ 
mittee are:— 


Mr. J. E. K. Studd, Chairman. Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P. 


Mr. A. E. D. Anderson, 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
Mr. Theodore A. Cook, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mr. P. L. Fisher, 


Mr. J. C. Hurd, 

Sir Claude Macdonald, 

G.C.M.G., etc. 
Mr. E. Mackav Edgar, 
Mr. G. S. Robertson. 


It is not merely for the immediate purposes of the Game* 
of 1916 and the arrangements set forth above that so large 
a sum as ^100,000 is now fixed as the total required. We 
venture to think that the processes of athletic organisation 
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here suggested will be of permanent national benefit not 
only to the men who are selected to be our representatives 
at Berlin or other meetings, but also to the great body of 
the nation’s youth throughout the United Kingdom. The 
raising of the standard of physical capacity in the British 
Isles is one of the ideals which the special committee and 
the British Olympic Council firmly keep before them. In 
such a task as this we may be confident of the enthusiasm 
created by international competition; but we must also 
count upon the definite financial help of all our countrymen 
of every degree. We therefore trust that you, Sir, will be 
able to acknowledge not merely the conspicuous generosity 
of a few donors, but also contributions of those small 
amounts which will typify the support and the good wishes 
of the population as a whole. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Committee (Mr. E. Mackay Edgar, Basildon House, 
Moorgate Street, E.C.), to their bankers (Messrs. Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., 16, St. James’s Street, S.W.), or to the Editor 
of this journal. 

(Signed) Grey, Rothschild, 

Harris, Strathcona, 

Roberts, Westminster. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The Trade Union Congress in 1912 resolved that 
“ Trade Unionists should refuse to work with Non- 
Unionists,” and there is evidence on all sides that this 
policy is to be put into practice unless this gross attack on 
the liberty of the subject is resisted by all sections of the 
community who value that personal freedom which has be¬ 
come associated with the British name. 

That the Non-Union men have the grit to resist this at¬ 
tempt to coerce them into the Unions was made clear by 
the remarkable evidence they gave before the Railway 
Commission of 1911, the outcome of which was the 
National Society of Free Workers, founded at Bradford in 
September of last year. 

It will be in the memory of your readers that the 
Treasury, after a long correspondence, refused to allow the 
Society to be registered under the Friendly Societies Act on 
the ground that its objects were “too indefinite.” Applica¬ 
tion for a legal status was then made to the Board of 
Trade. 

The application was for Incorporation under Clause (1) 
of Section 20, of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
which reads as follows :— 

“20 (1) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade that an association about to be formed as a 
limited company is to be formed for promoting commerce, 
art, science, religion, charity, or any other useful object, 
and intends to apply its profits (if any) or other income in 
promoting its objects and to prohibit the payment of any 
dividend to its members, the Board may by licence direct 
that the association be registered as a company with limited 
liability without the addition of the word ‘Limited’ to its 
name, and the association may be limited accordingly.” 

The application for the licence was sent to the Board of 
Trade on February 17, 1913, with draft Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, complying with the above section 
of the Act. The reply of the Board of Trade was so de¬ 
layed that letters of reminder were sent by the Chairman 


on March 8 and April 10. The reply, dated April 18, is as 
follows:— 

“I am directed by the Board of Trade to refer to your 
application (of February 17 last) for their licence under 
Section 20 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, to 
enable the National Society of Free Workers to be regis¬ 
tered with limited liability without the addition of the word 
‘Limited’ to its name, which has been carefully considered. 

“ The operation of the section referred to is limited by 
the heading to Sections 19 and 20 of the Act to associations 
not for profit, and, having regard to the provisions con¬ 
tained in the draft Memorandum and Articles of Association 
for the use of a large proportion of the members’ subscrip¬ 
tions in providing them with legal assistance, the Board 
are advised that the Society is not one to which Section 20 
is properly applicable, and they are therefore unable to 
accede to the application for the licence.” 

It is as clear as anything can be that “profit” in the Act 
has reference to financial profit, and not to the profit or 
advantage resulting from the “commerce, art, science, re¬ 
ligion, charity, or other useful object” promoted by the 
Society. The objects of the National Society of Free 
Workers—objects surely to be recognised as useful—were 
set out in the draft Memorandum of Association in the 
following terms :— 

“ The objects for which the Society is established are :— 
(1) To provide Members (or in cases of death their legal 
representatives) with legal assistance in cases connected 
with their employment, s.e., cases of (a) molestation; (b) 
accident; or (c) any illegal treatment. (2) To protect by 
every means in its power the right of individual Members 
to live and work in freedom so long as they do nothing to 
interfere with the enjoyment of a like freedom by all others. 
(3) Generally to maintain the principles of personal liberty 
and personal responsibility, and do all such other lawful 
things as may be incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above objects. ’ ’ 

How it was proposed to comply with the Act will be 
seen from the clause which followed the above, viz. :— 

“ The income and property of the Society whencesoever 
derived, shall be applied solely towards the promotion of 
the objects of the Society as set forth in this Memorandum 
of Association, and no portion thereof shall be paid or 
transferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, 
or otherwise howsoever by way of profit to the members of 
the Society.” 

This Act specially provides that Societies formed for pro¬ 
moting commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or any 
other useful object, and applying their profits or income ex¬ 
clusively in promoting these objects, may be incorporated 
without the word “Limited” added to their names, so that 
they shall not be mistaken for commercial bodies estab¬ 
lished to earn a dividend for their Members. It is there¬ 
fore clearly arbitrary and unjust for the Board of Trade to 
have prevented the National Society of Free Workers from 
being so incorporated. The action is worthy of the 
politicians who conceived the Trades Disputes Act, which 
still disgraces our Statute Book. 

Incorporated as a Limited Company. 

Bearing in mind the correspondence with the Prime 
Minister with regard to the desired registration under the 
Friendly Societies Act, the Committee felt that Lord 
Ritchie was right when, at the meeting at the Whitehall 
Rooms, he said : “They must assume that it was the 
Government that was refusing to give them assistance. 
He could only suppose that the Government’s action was 
due to fear that the formation of the Society constituted a 
menace to their prottgts, the Socialist leaders of the New 
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Trade Unionism.” The Committee, therefore, decided to 
make no further appeal to the Government. Without more 
ado it was agreed to register the Society, with the word 
“Limited” added to its name, under the Companies (Con¬ 
solidation) Act, 1908, and I am pleased to say that the 
Society was duly registered at Somerset House yesterday. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Mark H. Judge, 
President. 

National Society of Free Workers, Limited, 

7, Pall Mall, August, 1913. 


THE PROBLEM OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—All who are interested in education and who desire 
the reform of the unhappy University of Bristol, must 
have read with approval the very moderate and lucid 
statement of the problem of Bristol printed in your issue 
of July 26. I have waited in expectation that some 
defence of the present administration would be put 
forward. Apparently “the authorities” are not in a posi¬ 
tion to defend the state of affairs now existing at Bristol. 
Is it, however, too much to expect from the Council of 
Bristol University that it should be sensible enough to 
follow the advice tendered by the writer of the article, 
and adopt the practice of such successful universities as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham? That way lie 
the safety and the honour of the university, but from 
past experience it is to be feared that the Council will not 
take the sane and practical course that would lead the 
university into security. To retrace one’s steps when 
one has wandered from the path may be disagreeable and 
wounding to one’s amour propre, but it is better to 
sacrifice a little dignity than to walk over a precipice. 
The Council will do well to remember that they are thq 
guardians of the interests of the graduates and students 
of the university, and that these interests have been 
gravely impaired by the present internal dissensions 
between the governing bodies of the university. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi 

It is encouraging to know that there exists within the 
university a party with definite aims and a policy of 
university reform. It is to be feared, however, that the 
reformer in the University of Bristol must needs move, 
with caution. The methods of the Bristol Council 
would seem to be as summary as those of a Mexican 
President in dealing with his critics.—I am Sii, yours, 
etc., 

R. YV. Brearey. 

Holland Park, August 11, 1913. 
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\ Notes of the Week 

W E take some credit to ourselves that, alone 

amongst the daily and weekly Press, we 
have never swerved from the position 
* ^ Turkey ought not to be deprived of Adrianople, 
*ad latterly that, in any event, she could not be so 
, deprived. The Powers are clearly debarred from find- 
I ng a verdict every time in favour of their own clients, 
f They threw over all their own declarations, made when 
it was thought that Turkey was going to achieve victory, 
^ to the maintenance of the status quo ante , and they 
1 cannot with any show of decency, when Turkey i§ 
I practically victorious within a certain area, demur if 
I she claims to retain at least territory and a position 
I *tich is essential to her salvation. The Ottoman can- 
sot be expected to commit hari-kari when neither 
justice nor conscience condemn his action. If brigand- 
is contemplated, brigandage let it be called. Not 
an ounce of sympathy remains in the well-regulated 
snnd of any normal individual with the disgusting 
participants in the recent internecine struggle, and, if 
races deserve to be expelled, 11 bag and baggage,” 
from a place amongst civilised communities, it is those 


who have yet to acquit themselves of primd facie 
charges of hideous atrocities. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has written a remarkable 
brochure* with all his usual incisiveness and his deter¬ 
mination to make his point of view prevail. It is a 
plea that the destiny of the younger generation, and 
all that is involved in their conduct and destiny, must 
always be dependent upon two influences—the belief 
in the power and beneficence of God, and the constant 
and loving care of parents. He protests, and we are 
heartily in agreement with him, against any system of 
God-less education, or any system which insidiously 
leads to that most lamentable result. Mr. Hamilton 
inveighs against various schools which are called 
Eugenists and Societies of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis: — 

Listen to the tide: ‘Moral and Social Prophy¬ 
laxis V and there you have the whole thing in a 
phrase. Why can’t these earnest people call them¬ 
selves members of the Society for telling the truth to 
children? I am quite sure that if they could only 
invest themselves with simplicity they would see the 
folly at once of hiding themselves and their work 
behind high hedges of superfluous bosh. 

As to the duties of parents the author is decisive, and 
his main thesis is that, once the child's mind is imbued 
with the belief that he or she is loved of God and is 
His chosen instrument for carrying out His design, the 
chief obstacle to safeguarding the child from evil is 
removed, and frank explanations of natural attributes 
tend to exalt, and not, as some timid people think, to 
debase the mind of the young. The models which 
Mr. Hamilton gives of fatherly talks with sons about 
to proceed to Public Schools and Universities are 
excellent, and some of the anecdotes of the good 
achieved by the adoption of his views and the evil 
resulting from their neglect are interesting. The 
suggestion of the appointment of a professor of 
character in schools and colleges is elaborated with 
care, and, whether practical or not, should at least 
receive attention. 


In the course of our comments a few weeks 
ago on Lord Rosebery’s speech on the importance 
of good manners and good appearance, we re¬ 
marked that good appearance " does not necessarily 
depend on beauty, but on such care for appear¬ 
ance as is due equally to others and ourselves, 
combined with the constant observation and vigilance 
which are necessary for the cultivation of |*ood man¬ 
ners.” In the columns of the Mercure de France there 
appears an analogous discussion. We do not at all 
depreciate the enormous value and charm of perfect 
beauty, but we cannot deny that it is often dis¬ 
sociated from other elements—it may be expression, 
vivacity, sympathy, which very materially reduce its 
compelling power. We conclude there cannot be rigid 
standard of beauty. 

* A Plea for the Younger Generation. By Cosmo Hamil¬ 
ton. (Chatto and Windus. as. 6 d. net.) 
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The Peace of Pankhurst 

HE holiday season is responsible for many things. 
We will name a few of these. First and fore¬ 
most the cessation of debates in the House of 
Commons, which, in the absence of piquant personali¬ 
ties, are now hardly reported, and if reported are never 
read; the foregathering of statesmen at the various 
Bads, whereby the European situation is greatly 
eased; the stemming of the flood of litigation, involv¬ 
ing some Sunday newspapers in a serious quandary 
for their weekly supply of unsavoury news. Conse¬ 
quences such as these are subjects for profound 
thankfulness. The holiday season, too, often provides 
the budding dramatist with a favourable opportunity 
for the production of his work, which is sometimes a 
joy and sometimes otherwise; it also provides the over¬ 
blown dramatist with a like opportunity, when success 
is probable, because it is the close season for 
witticisms. 

Every type save one—it has been confidently ex¬ 
pected—would take a rest from labour, vituperation 
and hatred, malice and uncharitableness, but it was 
felt—with such composure as was possible—that there 
would be no peace for the wicked suffragette, no re¬ 
spite for the unoffending golf greens, or- the reputed 
residences of the Chancellor. 

A bolt from the blue! Suddenly the arch-priestess 
of the disagreeable people who carry about with them 
shavings and rosin—inflammable materials so like to 
themselves—must need issue a manifesto which has 
startled an unexpectant world. According to this 
encyclical, outrages may cease whilst the authorised 
perpetrators visit Margate or Wiesbaden and undergo 
a rest and health cure, in order to be in better con¬ 
dition for their fell purpose when the Parliamentary 
long vacation comes to an end. The Chief recognises 
that these holiday diversions, with their usual con¬ 
comitants, will use up the funds of the “cause," and 
she, therefore, issues a plaintive appeal for more funds 
for the “poor, brave things." In the all important 
postscript, Mrs. Pankhurst writes:—“The second 
point is a financial one. All those who may express to 
us their sympathy with the fight that we are making 
against disfranchisement and coercion should be 
asked to give practical expression to that sympathy by 
subscribing to the W.S.P.U. fund." 

It is a novel line. The Irish dynamitards used to 
appeal to all the cranks in America and elsewhere on 
the ground that they had blown up a police van, or 
had been detected just in time to prevent the demoli¬ 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. Then—possibly as 
now—the scene changed. The Kilmainham compact 
was ratified, and the note was sounded, “I will roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove." Is there, we 
wonder, a McKenna compact which would explain far 
better the new attitude of the Pat Ford of the militant 
movement than the "rigours " of the “ Cat and Mouse 
Act " which she parades to the “Dear members of the 
Union." There may, of course, be another explanation 
of the new attitude of the lady “fantastic, fickle, fierce 


and vain." It is this, Mr. Lloyd George has been 
monopolising the limelight lately—living the simple 
life, so eminently characteristic of his temperament, in 
a tent at Cricdeth, but he has not failed to be inter¬ 
viewed. What he said in Welsh we do not know, but 
the English translation which on previous occasions 
has been known to exhibit enormous variations from 
the Welsh versions, is that he was relating—as sports¬ 
men will—an instance of his prowess on the links. In 
the English version Mr. Lloyd George is reported to 
have said that with the mashie he drove from the tee 
into the hole; what he claimed in the Welsh language 
is better imagined than described. 

Mrs. Pankhurst may well have squirmed at the 
idea that her b£te noir was providing the sensation 
of the Parliamentary aftermath, and casting about for a 
sensation on her own account have evolved the idea 
of the remarkable truce which she has proclaimed. 
Evidently Miss Christabel had to be brought into line, 
and therefore a puff of her paper the Suffragette is in¬ 
cluded in the epistle to the faithful. 

We shall not, however, lose sight of two matters 
vital to the welfare of the Union. One is the circula¬ 
tion of the Suffragette , which is just now dealing 
with a question of supreme importance to all women. 
(During the holidays we shall have special opportuni¬ 
ties of reaching a new public to whom our paper, the 
Suffragette must be made known.) The second 
point is a financial one, etc. 

We hope that the editor of the Suffragette , when she 
perused this paragraph, which no doubt descended on 
her as a surprise, felt bound to do homage to her 
leader, and forsake for the moment the truculent 
innuendoes which, from a safe distance, she has been 
in the habit of directing to the hirelings of the 
W.S.P.U. 

If the new attitude of Mrs. Pankhurst indicates a 
return to sanity and the recognition of the necessity of 
an alteration of method in order to promote the suc¬ 
cess of the policy which she advocates, we shall, in the 
interests of decency, welcome the change. We feci, 
however, bound to warn her that some of her tools 
may not readily accept her fiat. When the papal bull 
of 1035 commanded all men to lay down their arms, 
soft-spoken words were deemed inadequate to attain 
the end:— 

After the Gospel of the day, the officiating priest 
read from the pulpit these words : “May they who 
refuse to obey be accursed, and have their portion with 
Cain the first murderer, with Judas the arch-traitor, 
and with Dathan and Abiram, who went down alive 
into the pit. May they be accursed in the life which 
now is; and may their hope of salvation be put out, 
as the light of these candles is extinguished from their 

sight." The priests then extinguished their tapers. 

• 

Has Mrs. Pankhurst, we wonder, a weapon in her 
armoury which will compel obedience to her latest 
view. 

Cecil Cowper. 
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Books that Irritate 

N one of the most striking of Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s parables a hateful book attacks its reader 
with a pertinent query. “ If you do not like me, why 
read me?” And in a similar note, Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw tells us, of his most repulsive drama, 
that one half of his detractors held it too painful to 
tolerate, while the other half objected still more 
vehemently on account of its depraving fascination. 

The actual facts of our consciousness are subtler than 
Stevenson and more paradoxical than Shaw; there is 
a real and very mysterious “antinomy” in our 
emotional composition as regards the attraction of 
certain literature. The book is hateful and fascinat¬ 
ing. Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure,” Mr. 
Shaw’s three “ Unpleasant Plays,” Mr. Wells* “ New 
Machiavelli,” Miss Sinclair’s “The Helpmate,” and, 
in a minor degree, the characteristic ethos of Miss 
Cholmondeley’s observations on men and women, 
represent almost all the degrees of literary merit from 
superlative art to the low-water mark of commercial 
acceptability. But they all possess this common 
quality of attraction through repulsiveness. In the 
last analysis, they repel. But we are interested by the 
very repulsion. 

Coleridge felt this in “ Measure for Measure.” “ Our 
feelings of justice are grossly wounded by Angelo’s 
escape.” The logic is not very clear. Why should 
Angelo’s escape annoy us more than Cordelia’s death ? 
The answer is that Cordelia has the dignity of tragedy. 
Our minds are attuned to the one note throughout. 
But the parody of poetic justice in “ Measure for 
Measure” is neither good comedy nor good tragedy. 
If Shakespeare meant the denouement to be ethically 
satisfactory, his emotional standards were nearly as 
objectionable as those of an “advanced” moralist at the 
present day. If he intended the tragedy of undetected 
hypocrisy, the thing is no better. Finally, if he meant 
the tragedy of the exceptional slip, the play is wrong 
from this aspect too. It is emotional confusion that 
produces the irritation. 

This key of emotional confusion will unlock most 
of the complex difficulties of repulsive fascination. 
Why does “The New Machiavelli” disgust us, while 
“ Barry Lyndon ” does not? Both are autobiographies 
of scoundrels. Both heroes offer more or less ingenious 
apologies for their deflections from current morality. 
It is quite possible to argue in both cases that Thackeray 
and Mr. Wells meant to condone or defend cruelty, 
adultery, hypocrisy, and all the other vices. Why 
the “sickening” flavour of Mr. Wells’ book? 

The answer is that Barry Lyndon has no im¬ 
possible adulteration of inconsistent virtues. True, 
there are a few streaks of paternal feeling, to tone 
down the unmixed draught of meanness and scoundrel- 
dom. But Richard Remington has “principles,” and 
even priggishness. He preaches—in the intervals of 
debauchery—with such fervour and sincerity that we 
suspect his author—perhaps not fairly—of failing to 
see what a Pecksniffian humbug Se has drawn. A 
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yahoo, with an extraordinary thirst for a perfectly 
regimented society (whose first act would be to kick 
him out of its sacred presence), may be a possible 
human phenomenon. But Mr. Wells fails to make 
him a probable one, and our dislocated sympathies pro¬ 
duce a feeling of dislike to author, hero, and book. 

And the same principle holds good in Miss Chol¬ 
mondeley’s far feebler capacity of generating irrita¬ 
tion in the reader. Why are we annoyed at being 
told that “ many a confirmed bachelor, who openly 
laments that he has met no woman worthy to be his 
wife, would be in a position to complain that his wife 
was unable to enter into his deepest feelings, if he had 
only struck when the iron was hot” ? If the authoress 
had told us—what appears to be her real belief—that 
the distinctive character of wotaan is always a “pill” 
to the man, we should not have felt any irritation. But 
Miss Cholmondeley combines a profound belief in the 
disagreeableness of women with an enormous demand 
upon the admiration of the man, and fails to see the 
grotesqueness of expecting the man to agonise and 
taste a hell on earth for the chance of being tied to an 
ant-heap. 

So, too, of “ unpleasant” plays like “ The 
Philanderer.” Briefly, the story is that a thoroughly 
kickable man named Charteris is “run after” by two 
thoroughly kickable women, Grace and Julia. No man 
could stand either of these ladies for ten minutes; and 
we doubt if any company of civilised people could leave 
Charteris unkicked for an hour. But in the actual 
sequel, Julia does not get kicked; she gets a man far 
too good for her, and turns up her nose at him. She 
wants a cad and gets a gentleman. “ This is what they 
call a happy ending—these men.” This last sentence is 
the superlative instance of the irritating mot in litera¬ 
ture. We feel that there is something unsatisfactory 
in the universe till the person who uttered it is kicked 
black and blue. 

What is the sociological meaning of the “ irritating” 
note in literature ? Foolish people will tell you that the 
absence of the comforting spirit is due to an immense 
conscientiousness, a Puritanical feeling—it does not 
extend to other items of Puritanism—of superiority to 
“the subtle poison of the arm-chair.” Nonsense! “Your 
popular novelist is mutely abject to your unspoken 
demand.” Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells have discovered 
that the modern reader wants to be itched and 
scratch. A simpler taste felt that as life was uncom¬ 
fortable, fiction ought to add the element of comfort. 
In the Victorian age “ complexity” existed in abundance. 
But no one wanted to hear about it. With us the 
disgusting and the irritating are served up as a savoury 
mouthful. An author who puts filth into the scent- 
bottle obtains at the same time the suffrages of the 
people and the crown of “modernity.” The historian 
of the future will perhaps think that the men and women 
of to-day were extraordinary compounds of yahoo and 
prig. It is not so. It is that we have learned to like 
in literature the skilful soiling of every decent feeling. 

R. E. C. 
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REVIEWS 

Mr. Yeats and Some Others 

A Selection from the Love Poetry of William Butler 
Yeats . (The Cuala Press, Churchtown, Dundrum. 
Three hundred copies. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Flute of Sardonyx . By EDMUND JOHN. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Three Hills , and Other Poems . By J. C. SQUIRE. 

(Howard Latimer, Ltd. 2s. net.) 

Daily Bread . (3rd Edition.) By WILFRID WILSON 
Gibson. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Visions of the Evening . By JOHN G. FLETCHER. 

(Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Flood of Youth . By SHERWOOD SPENCER. (A. C. 
Fifield. is. net.) 

M OST people’s love has three stages: the 
impulse of pure instinct; the conception 
of an ideal; the appreciation of an individual. 
Love, in the normal human being, passes through 
these three stages as naturally as the sap of a plant 
rises from seed to shoot and from shoot to 
flower. The greatest of Time’s tasks seems to 
be the bringing to birth of a world of people capable 
of love which arrives at maturity without losing its 
youth and childhood. Meredith taught this: for his 
“body, brain, and spirit” are the sum of these three. 
The beautiful myth of Bacchus and Ariadne is again 
an allegory of the same truth. How wonderfully 
Titian’s masterpiece in our National Gallery tells the 
secret! Ariadne has known, with Theseus in Naxos, 
the love of pure impulse; and, with the flight of 
Theseus, the bitterness of its inadequacy. Nevertheless, 
her love was awakened, and love awakened must find 
scope for its expression. Thus out of her love for 
Theseus she has formed an ideal conception, and it is 
upon this heavenly dream of hers that the reality of the 
world, in Bacchus and his rout, breaks in. Titian has 
painted the moment of their meeting. You see Bacchus 
almost flying upon the wings of his ardour and cer¬ 
tainty—he has all the inevitability of things material 
—while Ariadne, reluctant but wistful and wondering, 
is as yet unconvinced that this boisterous embodiment 
of joy will not shatter her dreams, will not keep her 
from the glory of her ideal, symbolised by the crown 
of stars above her head. Yet already, half forgetting 
the crown in the wonder of her new-found love, she is 
on the verge of that glorious moment when she will 
discover that it can only be won from the hands of this 
human lover: that he has but come to translate her 
dreams into the fact of experience. 

The work of Mr. W. B. Yeats seems to divide itself 
into three periods. The days of “John Sherman” and 
the early poems and ballads; the middle period of "The 
Wind Among the Reeds,” and the plays culminating 
with that most “mystic” of all his writings, "Where 
there is Nothing”; and the present period, heralded by 
“Discoveries” and followed by 'The Green Helmet” 
and the full-blooded poems which accompany it. And 
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now, in a beautifully printed book of only thirty pages, 
he has made a selection from the love poems of all 
these periods, and we have, as it were, a microcosm of 
his work. Let us say at once that we regard this as 
one of the most valuable books of our time. We know 
of no recent book of love poems that will bear com¬ 
parison with it. It is the very flower of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetry. It is the expression of the Celtic temperament 
at its deepest. It represents the love poetry of a nation. 
Most of the poems are too well known to quote, but 
just as illustrating the distance Mr. Yeats has travelled 
we should like to note the difference between the atti¬ 
tude of the lover in two poems, each perfect in its order. 
In that early poem, “All Things Uncomely and 
Broken,” he longs to recreate the world "for my dreams 
of your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my 
heart.” In the last poem in the book, “Against Un¬ 
worthy Praise,” it is no longer his dreams of her 
image: he sings the woman herself: 

What, still you would have their praise ! 

But here’s a haughtier text, 

The labyrinth of her days 

That her own strangeness perplexed; 

And how what her dreaming gave 
Earned slander, ingratitude, 

From self-same dolt and knave; 

Aye, and worse wrong than these. 

Yet she, singing upon her road, 

Half lion, half child, is at peace. 

To step from Mr. Yeats’s poems to the love poems 
of Mr. Edmund John is almost to step over a precipice. 
Mr. John has evidently read Baudelaire, Swinburne, 
and the poets of the Yellow Book . He strives after 
passion as a weak man strives to assert his character 
by the use of his will. For purely sensuous poetry 
there is perhaps some use: it expresses a segment of the 
perfect circle; but Mr. John does not even convince us 
of the sincerity of his sensuousness. He piles words 
and images together without appreciating their mean¬ 
ing until the effect is merely that of a stuffy room. 
He writes of “languid lilies,” “sensuous crimson 
blooms,” “passion and sleep of languid lotus lands,” 
“poisonous perfumes subtly sweet,” "the desolate dust 
of my delight,” and what he means by: 

From bronzed censers slowly swung, 

Rose holy vapours mingled with desire; 

we cannot tell. 

Mr. J. C. Squire is already well known as a fine 
parodist. “The Three Hills” reveals considerable skill 
and accomplishment, but it is not the work of a poet 
who has “found himself.” It is too assertive, too im¬ 
pressionistic : a book of moods and opinions, instead 
of emotions and intellectual passions. He is a little 
inclined to indulge the puritan vice of self-depreda¬ 
tion, with its inevitable antidote—self-glorification. 
Hence he writes of one comer of his mind: 

There, ’neath a heaven diseased, it lies. 

The mere alive with slimy worms, 

With perverse terrible infamies, 

And murders and repulsive forms. 
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while in the next poem he betrays a certain arrogance 
by declaring: 

I have not lacked my certainties, 

I have not haggard moaned the skies, 

Nor waged unnecessary strife 
Nor scorned nor overvalued life. 

The memorial poem to Francis Thompson is almost a 
triumph, though it borrows its manner from the poet 
whose death it celebrates. “Friendship’s Garland” 
and “Echoes” savour of parody: 

There is a far unfading city 
Where bright immortal people are; 

is, for us, too reminiscent of: 

There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal stand. 

We like best the little vignettes of “A Day,” where 
simple emotion does its own work. 

Mr. W. W. Gibson’s “Daily Bread” has already been 
noticed in The ACADEMY. The book is now in its third 
edition, making 2,500 copies. 

“Visions of the Evening” is another volume written 
under the influence of Baudelaire. It is all very 
defiant and miserable, but the repetition of a single 
theme requires greater artifice than the author possesses 
to make it more than occasionally readable. One verse 
is typical of the whole: 

Emperor of desert sands 
Don Juan in Boreal lands, 

Penniless Iscariot; 

Such, at last, must be my lot. 

“The Flood of Youth” is really a very thin stream. 
We learn from the preface, written by a friend, that 
Mr. Spencer was “the highest-paid war correspondent 
in the world.” That represents a great achievement of 
which Mr. Spencer has every right to be proud. 

“Citizen Fulton” 

Robert Fulton , Engineer and Artist . By H. W. 
Dickinson. (John Lane. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

This record contains much hitherto unpublished matter. 
Fulton’s personality aptly symbolises the youth of 
the American Republic, and his name is fully entitled 
to a niche in the temple of fame. Of British extraction, 
bom in a British Colony in 1765, he died in the year of 
Waterloo. His life period of fifty years thus coincided 
with the inauguration of the dispensation of steam. 

There are two modes in which the life of such a 
pioneer as Fulton may be written—the romantic and 
the encyclopaedic. The author rather follows the latter 
■method. Some of the early letters now published are 
Teminiscent of the dawn of American colonisation. 
Thackeray in “The Virginians” caught the trick of 


style they embody, in which we get back at one stride 
to a primitive atmosphere. The following is an extract 
of a letter dated 1794:—“ Since I last heard from you 
I have been much troubled by the Repeated Accounts 
in the London papers of the Inroads of the Indians on 
the Frontiers. I Sincerely hope this has not Been in 
your Neighbourhood So as to Interrupt the Progress of 
improvement in the Rising town of Washington.” 

Fulton started his career in London as an artist with 
forty guineas in his pocket, and it speaks volumes for 
the camaraderie of the artistic community of the day 
that an untrained Colonial, twenty-one years of age, 
should have been able to keep his head above water and 
force his way into recognition. His countryman, Ben¬ 
jamin West, then President of the Royal Academy, 
appears to have befriended him. The real bent of 
Fulton’s mind was from the first obviously toward 
mechanical invention, but his possession of the 
buoyancy of the artistic temperament helped to tide 
him over the shoals which lay in the course of his early 
career in England. He begins a begging letter, dated 
December 28, 1796, to his patron, Lord Stanhope, with 
the words “Your lordship’s Goodwill towards men, and 
your Public Spirit I See extends itself even to 
America.” The letter, flamboyant in tone, is written 
to convince Lord Stanhope that, in adopting the 
writer’s methods of water transport, a profit of 400 per 
cent, could be earned. In September of the same year 
Fulton had written in similar advocacy to George 
Washington, then President of the United States. The 
letter to Lord Stanhope concludes with an urgent re¬ 
quest for the loan of twenty guineas. The writer says, 
“I am now sitting reduced to half a Crown, Without 
knowing Where to obtain a shilling for some months. 
This My Lord is an awkward sensation to a feeling 
Mind, which would devote every minute to Increase the 
Comforts of Mankind And Who on Looking Round 
Sees thousands nursed in the Lap of Fortune, grown to 
maturity, And now Spending their time in the endless 
Maze of Idle dissipation.” His faculty of urgent soli¬ 
citude appears to have carried Fulton over this and 
similar dead centres of financial gloom. Lord Stanhope 
in his extremity proved a warm friend. 

Five months later Fulton writes to Robert Owen that 
he has sold one quarter of his “canal prospects” for 
£1,500, to a gentleman of large fortune. He assures 
his correspondent of his intention to repay his debts, 
and adds, “ I should deal equal with all my creditors, 
whose patience in waiting the result of my enterprise 
I shall long remember with the most heartfelt satis¬ 
faction, in which, Thank Heaven (some men would say, 
please the pigs) t I have succeeded.” Probably the 
patent for which he obtained such handsome terms was 
that for the application of the inclined plane to canal 
traffic. This patent, which was taken out in 1794, was 
the only English patent Fulton ever acquired. The 
idea, however, was not novel, as the ancient records 
of the East prove. His friend, Robert Owen, appears 
to have advanced Fulton money at critical moments. 
We surmise that a good deal of it never came back to 
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the lender. In one instance he writes that he is anxious I American waterways. It may be mentioned, as show- 


to make some models for which Owen was to provide 
the funds, and he adds, " When the Rhino has gone, I 
will write to you.” 

1 

The succeeding episode in Fulton’s career is open 
to much criticism. He left England in 1797 for Paris. 
Mr. Dickinson quotes a number of letters between him¬ 
self and the Directory, in which Fulton offers to place 
at the service of the Revolutionary Government his 
invention of the submarine torpedo. Fulton bargains 
for a commission on the tonnage of British ships which 
might be sent to the bottom by his contrivance. This, 
as a sequel to the friendly attitude of English society 
to a young American adventurer, certainly places Ful¬ 
ton in an invidious light. Fulton was alarmed lest 
his craft should be regarded as contravening the laws 
of war, and the then Minister of Marine appears 
to have viewed the entire project with repugnance. 
With great pertinacity, however, Fulton returned again 
and again to the attack, and a committee of the highest 
experts of the day was ultimately nominated to in¬ 
vestigate his proposals. Throughout the negotiations 
Fulton poses as the benefactor of the human race, and 
as an instrument in combating the monarchical system 
of government. He says that his plan has " in it all 
the nerve and muscle of an infant Hercules which at 
one grasp will strangle the serpents which poison and 
convulse the American Constitution.” At last the 
Minister of Marine officially agreed to a schedule of 
payment in proportion to the number of British guns 
sent to the bottom; but, with a change of Ministry, 
this offer lapsed. The idea of the submarine and 
torpedo which Fulton sought to exploit was not novel, 
but he was the first to achieve practical success, as he 
designed a vessel which remained under the surface for 
three hours. In Paris he lived intimately with the 
family of Joel Barlow, with whom his nickname was 
“ Toot.” 

Fulton’s claim to immortality is the fact that he 
was the first who rendered steam vessels practicable. 
He must also be credited with having produced the first 
workable submarine torpedo-boat. He, moreover, 
applied steam to the propulsion of warships. Mr. 
Dickinson’s review of Fulton’s long fight against diffi¬ 
culties is of much interest, but details must be sought 
in the book itself. The second incident of the in¬ 
ventor’s career, which has been severely criticised, is 
the fact that, having done his best to assist the French 
in destroying the sea supremacy of Great Britain, 
Fulton was induced in 1803 to quit France and 
devote his mechanical genius to the service of 
England. Napoleon had said, "Let us be masters 
of the Channel for six hours and we are masters 
of the world.” Fulton had endeavoured to bring 
this about. However, as Mr. Dickinson points out, 
at the time of the transfer of Fulton’s inventive 
powers to England, the two nations were for the 
moment at peace. Fulton died at the age of fifty, in 
the plenitude of his powers and success. River 
steamers designed by him were then freely navigating 
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ing the prescience of the great Napoleon, that, at the 
period of inception, his comment on the propulsion of 
ships by steam was, "The project of citizen Fulton 
may change the face of the world.” When this pre¬ 
diction was made, Fulton's inventions were in embryo. 
He had to struggle for years against financial and 
other difficulties, which would have daunted a less 
resolute spirit; he possessed, however, abounding con¬ 
fidence in the ultimate success of his ideas, and was 
fortunate in enlisting the assistance of wealthy friends. 
In private life Fulton appears to have been a man of 
great personal charm, albeit with an occasional 
tendency to vaunt his own projects in the conventional 
manner of his race. His death evoked a national out¬ 
burst of pride and esteem on the part of the American 
people, and this note of national glory in their great 
fellow-countryman was renewed at the celebrations, held 
in 1909, to commemorate the beginnings of commercial 
steam navigation. 


Shakespeare Continued 

Shakesperean Addresses . Edited by Lieut.-Col. 

FISHWICK, F.S.A. (Sherratt and Hughes. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

Shake spear : The Man and His Work . A Biographi¬ 
cal Study, by W. CAREW HAZLITT. (Bernard 
Quaritch. • 10s. 6d. net.) 

It is becoming as much a commonplace to refer to the 
ceaseless making of books on Shakespeare as it is to 
refer to the vagaries of the English climate. Yet these 
two books do indeed evoke that remark inasmuch as 
they typify that movement quite curiously. The first 
contains a selection of addresses delivered at the Man¬ 
chester Arts Club on Shakesperean nights during the 
space of some twenty-six years. The latter contains 
the diligent study of a lifetime in a portly and hand¬ 
some tome. Neither one nor the other can be said even 
to claim a readjustment of point of view, or a revalua¬ 
tion of their subject. Both undertake, in different 
ways, the delver’s toil in and around Shakespeare, his 
work and his time. Such subjects as " Shakespeare’s 
Era and Contemporaries,” and "Shakespeare’s Lon¬ 
don,” in the one, and Mr. Hazlitt’s patience in the 
chapter entitled "Personal History,” in collecting a 
mass of wayward information concerning all the people 
Shakespeare may or may not have met, both illustrate 
very appositely the nature of that delver’s toil. For our¬ 
selves, we need not affirm our reverence for one of the 
very few Titanic imaginations of the earth; but the con¬ 
tinual complaint is just, that men are turning aside 
to purely secondary things as these to the neglect of 
those who are doing for themselves, and in their degree* 
what Shakespeare himself did. It cannot be too often 
affirmed that he who makes a sonnet is by that act 
cousin-imaginative to Shakespeare; whereas he who 
makes a book on Shakespeare is but a hewer of wood 
to the royal race. 
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The great loss in a series of addresses ostensibly con¬ 
cerned with the laudation of the dramatist as a ritual 
and periodic act is that there is often the atmosphere 
of excessive humility, that leads, for example, to Mr. 
Wade—who writes on “Shakespeare as a Playwright,” 
a profoundly important subject—saying that his 
“ criticisms generally would have reference, not to the 
heaven-born poet who wrote for all time, but to the 
work of the human playwright who constructed for an 
age.” There is, justly considered, a philosophic truth 
at the base of that remark, but we have happily moved 
away from the adulation it implies, which is, indeed, 
intolerable in a manly atmosphere. Y6t there is a great 
gain also. For a number of minds moving round one 
subject enable us to see things in that subject that we 
must otherwise certainly have missed. Such, for 
example, is Mr. Albert Jarrett’s essay on “ Shakespeare’s 
Sense of Hearing and Use of Sound in Relation to 
Mental Emotions and Dramatic Incident.” The 
original manuscript of the essay—as is the case with 
some few of the addresses included here—has not been 
available, and so the report has been derived from the 
Manchester City News . Therefore we may not lay 
the charge against it of incompleteness, although as 
given here it reads incompletely. The subject could 
profitably have been developed at length. Yet enough 
is given to indicate a new point of view from which 
the plays may be seen. It belongs to a larger point of 
view, that is to say, the way in which Shakespeare 
saturates his text with the reality of his situations. As 
we have pointed out previously in The ACADEMY, that 
necessity was laid upon him by the conditions of his 
stage, even as the modem perfection of production 
eliminates the necessity, and so, in the end, shuts out 
that literary perfection. 

The point of view here is incidental, but it happens 
to lead to a much more fundamental thing. Some of the 
essays are incidental without that further implication, 
while yet being full of interest. Such is the address we 
have mentioned by Mr. Wilkinson on “Shakespeare’s 
Era and Contemporaries.” It is wayward, and not 
truly concerned with Shakespeare, but it happens to 
suggest some comparative chronology. Mr. Wilkinson 
quotes the passage where Carlyle says: “ When William 
Shakespeare was taking his farewell of this world, 
23rd April, 1616, Oliver Cromwell was entering himself 
for Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge.” Carlyle’s 
“Historical Sketches” had not then (1898) been 
published, or Mr. Wilkinson might have quoted his 
suggestion of Shakespeare walking, on his way to and 
from the Globe playhouse, on the “ broad flag-pave¬ 
ments” of Cheapside, “and there runs about on it one 
little Boy very interesting to me—‘J°hn Milton/ he 
says he is—a flaxen-headed, blue-eyed, beautiful little 
object—Mr. Scrivener Milton of Bread Street’s Boy; 
good Heavens!” In such touches the times become 
alive to us. Beside such matters Sir Edward Russell’s 
address on “ The Religion of Shakespeare” becomes the 
culling of passages throughout the plays, that let fall 
thoughts often only proper to the incident of the playsi 
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in which they are found, without any reference to the 
central body of his thought. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s weighty book suffers from the opposite 
quality of not being sufficiently ordered into compact 
departments. As we have indicated already, his 
chapter on the “Personal History,” for instance, is 
strictly less concerned with the sequence of Shake¬ 
speare’s life as with matters only incidental thereto. 
Occasionally this leads him into insupportable assump¬ 
tions. For example, the fact that the Burbages 
originally came from Stratford gives him the assumption 
that when Shakespeare first came to London he joined 
the Burbages at the Theater playhouse. The reasons 
that drive against this are too numerous to give here. 
Some may, however, be indicated. The one substantial 
fact that we do know is that in March, 1592, some 
plays not originally written by Shakespeare, but re¬ 
written by him, were produced at the Rose, in South¬ 
wark, by Edward Alleyn, who had just finished building 
that playhouse, and who now opened it thus. Clearly 
Alleyn would not have given the task of rewriting these 
plays to someone whose work he did not know, and it, 
therefore, seems a fair deduction that Shakespeare had 
previously been with him. What, then, was Alleyn’s 
immediate history? And is it likely that other things 
might substantiate Shakespeare’s presence with him? 
The company that Alleyn had with him at the Rose 
claimed the patronage of Lord Strange; and a little 
investigation in the dramatic history of the time shows 
that Alleyn had taken over the company that travelled 
under the Earl of Leicester’s patronage, re-organising 
it under the new patron. Now we know that that 
company had during its travels visited Stratford in the 
year 1587. It seems fairly obvious, therefore, that 
Shakespeare had joined it then, had passed into the new 
company—probably in some menial capacity—under 
Alleyn, and had continued with him, trying his hand at 
the dramatic craft meanwhile, until he opened the Rose, 
when the opportunity came to him to re-handle these 
older plays. There is a strong inferential connection in 
that sequence, with all the fine force of logic justly 
employed; whereas the idea of Shakespeare coming up 
to London as a mere adventurer, and joining the 
Burbages at the Theater, has nothing whatsoever to 
support it. Moreover, we know that between the years 
1587-1592 the Burbages had a good deal of trouble 
on their hands with the Braines, part owners with them 
in the Theater, with the result that the playhouse was 
closed during the latter part of that time. Why, then, 
should Mr. Hazlitt take for granted that Shakespeare 
at once established a connection with Burbage on the 
basis of the fact that one of the Burbages had, before 
Shakespeare’s time, migrated from Stratford? 

That is the fault of Mr. Hazlitt’s incidental method. 
The clear chain of a sequence is lost in the incidental 
matter. Yet there are many gains, though these are less 
easy to enumerate by their very nature. The book is a 
very difficult one to read through^ because it loses con¬ 
nection. Yet embedded in it is a mass of invaluable 
matter that could only have been acquired through 
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long and patient research. An excellent index 
gives the clue to this, and that is as it should 
be, for the book is better as a work of reference 
than as a study. The same is true, though with 
less reason, with his chapters on Shakespeare as 
a lyric writer, and as a dramatic writer. They are the 
work of a man who has a life-long familiarity with all 
the implications of his subject, and who therefore has 
difficulty in perceiving that readers wish one clear thing 
at a time. Yet if it is rendered unwieldly by being a 
plethora of research, it contains a vast deal of matter 
that it would be difficult to arrive at more rapidly than 
in its pages. 

A Plea for the Printed Play 

The Divine Gift . A play in three acts, with a long 

dedication to Professor Gilbert Murray. By 
Henry Arthur Jones. (Duckworth and Co. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

ONE day this summer a friend of ours, who happens 
to be an accomplished actress and singer, met Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones on the Leas at Folkestone. He spoke, 
curiously enough, of himself, and told her that owing 
to some circumstances which we have forgotten, “he 
was a new man.” In telling us, the lady added slyly, 
that he did not look it, but his present volume, or rather 
two books, for the covers contain a highly interesting 
essay on play writing and the public, and an admirable 
three-act drama, displays his utmost vigour and skill. 

Firstly, we may perhaps deal with the long, and 
barring certain egotistic humours, profound dedication. 
We are told that Dr. Gilbert Murray, who is Regius 
Professor of Greek in Oxford, has been led into 
the unintentional discourtesy of saying that Mr. 
Jones is dead. This laches has stimulated the 
author of twenty delightful and successful plays 
to many an obvious sub-acid retort which we will 
take the liberty of leaving unreported, while we con¬ 
sider the far more interesting and important propositions 
with which the writer of “ The Divine Gift" entertains 
us. Firstly, he stands for one more Renaissance of 
dramatic art, or, as he calls it, dramatic Renaissance, 
which seems to us something quite other. He has, 
he points out, assisted at the re-birth of English drama 
some twenty years ago, and he is prepared, and well- 
furnished, too, to make one more brilliant attempt 
in this direction. There can be no doubt that a 
regeneration is very welcome every twenty years or 
more often, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is well able 
to lead or help forward so desirable an affair. 

With this end in view he carefully analyses the drama 
of the day, and finds that the salient qualities of the 
most important productions of our time bring it within 
the scope of an eavesdropping, photographic reporter. 
This deduction is not exactly flattering to the young 
bloods of our stage, but it has much truth in it, and 
we are able to accept Mr. Jones' convenient phrase of 
the “ eavesdropping convention,” while we admire the 
sincerity which such a method implies. Mr. Jones has 


many hard things to say of the system he finds now 
so prominent, but with a broad and philosophic gesture, 
which we greatly admire, he bows before circumstance 
while considering how to improve the position. He 
boldly says that “ the dramatist who wishes to be 
successful will cheerfully accept the current convention 
of his day, and will work loyally within it, giving it 
what further development and twist he may, according 
to his strength and experience,” and he proceeds to 
demonstrate his ability as far as may be. The thing 
he desires to do, the thing which shall make for him 
one more rehabilitation of the national drama is to 
engraft the fine delights of literature upon the unforced 
simplicities and truth of our greatest present-day photo¬ 
graphic plays. It is an endeavour which should be 
helped by everyone with a grain of interest in the 
subject. But it is a delicate affair, a formidable task, 
an entrancing adventure. We look forward to the 
undertaking; as critics we have done our tiny best in 
the same direction these many years. 

While Mr. Jones justly hates a drama without ideas, 
he knows that one which sets out to exploit and enforce 
opinions is of the nature of a political caucus, and ends 
by whipping the wind. “ Ideas should be posted all 
along the line of action, and should lurk there unsus- 
pectedly, like spies and sappers, and secret messengers 
of thought. Ideas should be the servants of the action. 
They should never control the action. They should 
never give marching orders." In this fashion, and very 
cleverly, the author develops his theory of play writing. 
It is practical, based on vast experience and much 
effort, and lighted by fine flashes of imagination and 
the spirit of our period. His dicta on the various 
questions of why or no a play succeeds are equally 
valuable and pointed, but he seems to us to lapse from 
time to time into rather unnecessarily complicated state¬ 
ments. We are dull, of course, but we have not quite 
gathered whether the passage in the preface dealing 
with the revolutionary painter, Evariste Gamelin, 
and the pre-revolutionary, Fragonard, is intended 
to convey that, artistically speaking, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones is analogous to the painter of 
“ Chiffre d'Amour." If this be so, although we 
know the dramatist’s work fairly well, we are unable to 
mention plays which correspond in feeling and beauty 
with “The Schoolmistress” or “The Fair-haired Boy” 
at the Wallace, or the trenchant and gay “ Figure de 
Fantaisie 99 of the Louvre. To be a Fragonard of the 
stage in the twentieth century would be a splendid and 
delightful profession, but one could not gain such a 
position by taking thought, and however fully Mr. 
Jones may mix brains with his plays, he will own, we 
think, that the eighteenth century French painter and 
the present-day English playwright cannot be drawn 
into the limits of analogy, and that his postscript, “ Et 
Fragonard?" while witty enough, is not quite a fair 
retort upon the professor who seems to have spoken of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones as having passed into that 
state where there is a little folding of the hands in 

I sleep. 

i But whatever else may be said about this dedication. 
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it is spirited, suggestive, inspiring. It makes us desire 
most of all to see plenty of new plays by the author. 
Some two years have passed since ,we last saw Mr. 
Jones represented at a well-known theatre in town, j 
although doubtless his plays are running hither and 
thither across the wide spaces of the world. Having 
laid down the interesting rule in the present work that 
a play should be printed before it is acted, Mr. Jones, j 
with a mobility of mind which we honestly admire, ' 
is having his newest work, 41 Mary Goes First/’ 
produced by Miss Marie Tempest early in September, 
without any bother about a presentation in book form. 

It is this easy grace of movement, this fresh develop¬ 
ment of ideas and dislike for the beaten track in art 
which we so greatly admire in the author of “The 
Divine Gift.” And this reminds us that we have gone 
a long way without saying anything of this interesting 
published play. It is most agreeable and entertaining 
reading, but we have not the least idea whether or no 
it would play well. Having read some hundred or two 
of plays and never been right as to their future fortunes, 
we are not likely to prognosticate about 44 The Divine i 
Gift.” But we can promise the reader of it a delightful i 
half hour or so. The characters are clearly and 
delicately drawn; the period the present; the scene 
engaging. We know and understand the varying moods 
of the personages of the play, and we are in sympathy 
with them and the whole scheme of the drama from 
the first line to the last. 

Mr. Jones boldly promises us one more Renaissance 
of the English stage, and we can assure him with equal 
confidence of the critical loyalty of all playgoers. We 
have welcomed his work many times before, but now 
our hopes, like tow’ring falcons, await this new avatar j 
with receptivity redoubled and high spirit. E. M. j 

1 

1 

• 

Commercial Optimism 

Colombia . By PHANOR J. Eder. Illustrated. (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

FROM a historical point of view, this latest addition 
to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 44 South American Series ” leaves 
ipuch to be desired, and is of value mainly for the 
admirable bibliography which the author has given: 
we are recommended to various authorities, and gain 
but little information. Quesada’s historic expedition 
against and conquest of the Chibcha nation, and his 
subsequent dealings with Benalcazar and Federmann— 
matters second in interest only to the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru, as far as Latin America is concerned 
—are dismissed in a couple of pages: the reader is 
referred to Sir Clements Markham for fuller par¬ 
ticulars. The great campaign—great as it was brief— 
which terminated in the battle of Boyaca and freed ! 
Colombia from Spanish rule is dismissed in one un¬ 
illuminating paragraph—but the authorities from whom ; 
full particulars have not been taken are given. Bolivar’s ; 
portrait is the principal item concerning him. 


In modem history the matter is more diffuse and in¬ 
formative ; adequate tribute is paid to the work done by 
Mosquera in laying foundations for the modem Govern¬ 
ment of the country, and the ill day’s work of the 
Northern United States in separating Panama from 
Colombia is redescribed in full. From that act of 
oppression the Yankee has come to be regarded, not 
only in Colombia, but throughout all Latin America, 
as a land-grabber to be dreaded and kept out, much 
as the Jap is kept out of the United States. By means 
of the independence of Panama the Washington 
Government secured the Panama Canal—but from 
Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca to Santiago del Chile 
and Bogotd the Yankee is distrusted and feared because 
Panama was virtually, though not actually, separated 
by force from Colombia. It remains to be seen by 
future generations whether Spanish-American hostility 
to the United States can be overcome by patient 
diplomacy; but it is very evident that the mailed fist 
is a distinct hindrance to the commercial well-being of 
that fist’s owner, not only among those threatened, but 
among their friends as well. 

The chief aim of this book, as the author states in 
his preface, has been to furnish a description of 
Colombia which shall be of commercial use: by that 
we may account for the paucity of historical detail. In 
the sections dealing with transport, commerce, indus¬ 
tries, and administration there is far more of actual 
fact and far less of bibliography; the railways of the 
country are exhaustively discussed, and thoroughly 
effective studies of agriculture and commercial enter¬ 
prise are given, together with pages of statistics that 
show a steady development and increase of trade since 
the beginning of the present century. In his estimate 
of the country and its possibilities the author is guilty, 
to a certain extent, of an optimistic bias. 

In the resources of the country he has good grounds 
for optimism. With perhaps the exception of Para¬ 
guay, Colombia is least known of the ten Republics; 
but its possibilities are immense. To pastoral and 
agricultural resources rivalling those of Argentina are 
added virgin forest wealth and tropical fertility 
equivalent to those of Brazil and Eastern Peru; and 
these are supplemented by mineral deposits unsurpassed 
by either Peruvian or Chilian lodes. Lack of capital and 
of efficient means of transport has hindered develop¬ 
ment of any of these ways to prosperity; Colombia has 
gone unrecognised, while less favoured countries have 
come to the front; but the opening of the Panama 
Canal must of necessity bring about some change, and 
the result of initial enterprises will almost certainly 
cause cumulative movement. There is cause for 
optimism. 

Yet in one particular Mr. Eder is perhaps unduly 
optimistic: he has over-estimated the capabilities of 
the people. There is not in Colombia such energy and 
resourcefulness as has knitted the strong sinews of 
Argentina and made that land a garden; the climate 
is too tropical—in spite of the temperate Andine 
stretches—to permit of an ultra-active indigenous race, 
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and the Colombian of to-day is sedate and scholarly 
rather than commercially lively. In common with other 
Latin-Americans, he is energetic enough in the political 
held, but he is remarkably unenterprising in other direc¬ 
tions. Hampered by financial limitations, cramped by 
injudicious taxation, and in the main more capable of 
suffering than of achieving—as their conduct in the 
Putumayo region fully testifies—the Colombians of the 
present day are not likely to set their Magdalena on 
fire. We realise their virtues—is not Bogoti the greatest 
centre of learning south of Panama?—but we regret 
their weakness, and, in that they recognise it them¬ 
selves, can understand their dread of United States 
influence within their borders. 

These are questions on which the work under review 
has touched very lightly indeed, though the author has 
theorised almost to the point of padding. He has, 
however, provided a very useful handbook on a little- 
known country, and one on which very few works in 
English are available. He has given full information 
—or as full as is possible—on all commercial subjects 
in which Colombia is involved, and has also shown 
evidence of capability to sift and present historical 
matters with fidelity and a certain amount of pic¬ 
turesqueness—but the historical portion of this present 
work is sadly lacking in detail. The book is a welcome 
addition—in spite of its mass of split infinitives—to 
South American literature, and by reason of its admir¬ 
able bibliography will prove a valuable introduction to 
the study of this north-west corner of the last continent 
to develop on modern social lines. 


Fiction 

A Censored Novel 

The Song of Songs . By HERMANN SUDERMANN. A 
New Translation by Beatrice Marshall. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

W HEN the " Song of Songs’* first appeared 
here more than two years ago in an 

American translation, the authorities at Scotland 
Yard took the opportunity of indulging in a 
Gilbertian farce. They suppressed it; or at 

least intimated that steps would be taken to sup¬ 
press it if it were not withdrawn. The strange thing 
is that they were justified, but for reasons that they 
were quite incompetent of judging. For the trans¬ 
lation was inartistic and vulgar in the main; whereas, 
whatever we think of Herr Sudermann’s work, we 
know he is not that. In contrast with that translation 
there is more than a suspicion that the present one has 
been under the influence known as bowdlerising. At 
the time, Mr. Lane sent the book round to a number of 
English authors, and he appends their letters herewith, 
together with one of his own in which he endeavours 
to work off some old scores against the Society of 
Authors. Readers will be well advised to skip all this 
introductory advertising matter, and come straight to 


Sudermann’s story. The book is a frank one, but 
there is no reason whatsoever why it should not be 
printed were it thrice as frank. It is at least not 
avowedly pomographical, as many very popular novels 
manifestly are, without any intrusion from head¬ 
quarters. Nor does it deal in enervating sentimental¬ 
ism, like other very popular novels. Whether it is or 
is not a great book is quite another question. It is 
great in its scheme, but it fails in execution of that 
scheme. 

The “ Song of Songs,” the score of which her father 
left behind him when he wearied of the monotony of 
his life and disappeared, serves as a kind of motive 
for an element in Lilly Czepanek’s character that Suder- 
mann constantly refers to, but which does not emerge. 
Had she possessed that nobler, loftier side to her 
character, her life, had it presumably run as depicted 
in this book, would have been a tragedy in the pure 
meaning of the word. As it is, it is not even tragedy 
in the corrupt journalistic meaning. We feel sorry 
for her, afraid for her, not because she has to endure 
intolerable indignities that her essential nobility will 
make the worse, but because we are sure that when she 
is put into a situation making a demand of her she 
will instinctively do the wrong thing. Her previous 
experience of him told her that Colonel von Mertzbach 
only wished to marry her as a new voluptuous excite¬ 
ment. Indeed, that old roui bluntly told her so. Yet 
she married him. Having married him it was the 
natural commonness of her nature that caused her 
affaire with Lieutenant von Prell. To be sure, her 
life at the Colonel’s country mansion was not precisely 
a round of excitements; but von Prell’s commonness 
is apparent at once, and Sudermann is compelled to 
introduce the missionary element in her, however little 
conviction it carries at that moment. Indeed, the most 
remarkable thing about her whole list of adventures, 
and about the whole book, is the fact that nowhere 
does a worthy character intrude. 

We cannot believe that Herr Sudermann looks at the 
world through quite such disillusioned eyes. Konrad 
would seem to be an exception. We are asked to take 
him as an exception. It is when he comes that "The 
Song of Songs” again becomes a motive in Lilly's life; 
and he is manifestly drawn for us to see an idealist in 
him. But we are asked to believe that he, out of his 
high and noble nature, sees her as high, pure and noble, 
while yet living with her, though she confesses that she 
is engaged to a lover in America, for whose word she 
is waiting in order to join him there. In the end she 
marries Richard Dehnicke, whose mistress she has been 
for many years, and who used to come to her with 
photographs of the women his mother had proposed as 
matches for him, for her opinion of them. Inasmuch 
as he is an extremely wealthy man, who leaves Berlin 
on his marriage in order that they might live in Italy, 
it might be said that she had done fairly well for herself. 
It is not a question of realism, or romance, or any other 
of the titles with which critics label literature to disguise 
their lack of understanding. It is an essentially simpler 
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thing. A book that has not one character that does 
not inspire contempt, nor a single moment that catches 
the breath with wonder, is not a book that one turns 
to as memorable. The police would have prosecuted 
it as being obscene. Obscene it certainly is not, nor 
immoral, nor indecent. But it is untrue, as it cer¬ 
tainly is depressing. It is photographic, and, like most 
photographs, inaccurate, because it leaves out the soul 
of things. The purest moment is Lilly’s love for 
Konrad; but the rapture and wonder of love is not 
conveyed to us. It is declared of her, it is not made 
real to us. Yet though we say this, there is one noble 
thing about the book: it is schemed ambitiously. Better 
an ambitious book that fails to make its promise good, 
than one that attempts no more than littleness. In 
spite of its photographic procedure it is a book that 
counts ; it is a book that should not have been shut away 
because of the degrading action of a common informer. 


The Little Wicket Gate. By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 
(A. C. Fifield. 6s.) 

ANOTHER story picturing an ideal state—and they have 
been fairly plentiful recently—proves rather difficult 
to get started on, but, once under way, the ideas pre¬ 
sented here are sufficiently new in form, if not in sub¬ 
stance, to prove of interest. The author sees, in his 
ideal state, a tyranny which enforces on all the mini¬ 
mum amount of labour to support life, and the 
absolute abolition of all property or right in possession. 
How far this is carried can only be understood by 
reading the book, but we may say that there is no 
barter nor exchange—everybody takes a sufficiency from 
the general store—and as there is no ownership by 
individuals there can be no theft. The one remaining 
problem is that of sex, which, apparently, the dwellers 
beyond the wicket gate are unable to solve completely. 
The ambition necessary to the preservation of the race 
is provided in scientific research and other impersonal 
objects; impersonality bulks largely in the book, 
though at the end there comes a very human and real 
little love-story—an idyll in a perfect Eden. This, 
however, is all too short. 

Humanity of to-day, in its acts and impulses, is all 
against the formation of such a perfect anarchy as is 
pictured here; for in spite of an unfelt tyranny, the 
author's conception is the highest form of anarchy. 
While men retain individuality, such a dream as this 
cannot materialise, though the book is thoroughly in¬ 
teresting and well worth perusal. 


The Distant Drum. By DUDLEY STURROCK. (John 
Lane. 6s.). 

YVONNE, the heroine of this story, is a study in per¬ 
verted impulses. Having ruined two husbands and 
materially damaged the life of another man who loved 
her, she angled for and secured “ Bunny '' Thorne, 
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the young Englishman who went over to New York 
and found that, after marrying Yvonne, he had to 
turn his liking for aeroplaning to commercial use in 
order to pay his wife's debts. Finally, Yvonne ruined 
him, although in her fashion she loved him, and in that 
last step she paid the greatest penalty. Beyond this 
we are not permitted to see; the author leaves us with 
a number of broken threads to gather up as we will, 
and the only one that seems worth clutching at is the 
life of Betty, who played the real heroine's part 
throughout, although she is given only minor 
prominence. 

From these things it may be gathered that the 
story is not a pleasant one. The setting is smart New 
York, and it is told in abrupt, staccato style—the 
language is Yankee rather than English, and the 
earlier chapters are characterised by a forced, un¬ 
natural style of writing, as if the author were trying to 
be pleasant and sometimes funny. In spite of some 
strong and well handled situations toward the end, 
it is not a book that will count, for Yvonne occupies 
the centre of the stage throughout, and she is too 
rare and exotic a type of humanity to appeal with any 
great force to the average reader. Betty's great effort 
at the end of the book is not sufficiently emphasised 
to “make good"—Betty, rather than Yvonne, ought 
to have been the central figure. As it is, the story is 
one to read—and lay aside. 


The Fordington Twins . By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 

(Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 

The author of this book has a good and complete 
sense of life's absurdities, and it is utilised to some 
purpose in his study of James and John, the Fording¬ 
ton Twins, as well as in the depicting of Stitch, a 
little man overburdened with impracticable ideas, 
Snagsby, the butler, and sundry other mirth provokers. 
The twins, whose acquaintance we make in a Bethnal 
Gieen fried-fish shop, are suddenly left a fortune and 
Rung among a host of “county" people, where they 
ejaculate “Corks!" and “Crikey I" at intervals, and 
seem at home only when playing billiards. Subjected 
to the attentions of a blackmailing villain, whose 
latent evil qualities were speedily developed by a 
chronic shortness of funds, the twins manage to turn 
up trumps in the end, and display evidence of worth 
which mitigate the terrors of a Bethnal Green accent. 
On its serious side, the book is hardly a success, for 
its love-story bears obvious traces of careful and 
laborious manufacture—this portion of the work dove¬ 
tails in very badly with the rest. Of fine wit, it must 
be confessed, there is none, and often in the course of 
the story we are reminded disagreeably of the author's 
hand moving his mannikins, by reason of a certain 
stiffness of phrasing—an amateurish unhandiness in 
the art of writing. Still, there is much to commend 
in the book, of which some pages form real causes for 
laughter—Mr. Bungey is quite at home among his 
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chorus of villagers, whose little idiosyncrasies are re¬ 
produced without the cynicism that would mar their 
comic effect. On the whole, the story may be classed 
as excellent holiday reading, and—in parts—distinctly 
funny. Having read it, we would advise Mr. Bungey 
to visit the country surrounding Minehead only in an 
effective disguise, for what scenery he gives us is easily 
recognisable, and the caps of some of his characters 
may have been fitted ere now. 


Our Public Libraries 

By A. J. Philip 

T HE Conference, as the annual meeting of the 
Library Association is invariably termed, that opens 
at Bournemouth on Monday (September 1), is either 
the thirty-sixth or the thirty-seventh. The doubt as 
to the number is due to the uncertainty about counting 
the first national meeting at which the Association— 
familiarly known as “Lauks!" on account of the 
abbreviated form of the first title L.A.U.K. for 
Library Association of the United Kingdom—was 
formed. 

This is a comparatively long unbroken history, 
but, looking back at the period now, it appears strange 
that a quarter of a century should have elapsed from 
the passing of the Public Library Acts to the forma¬ 
tion of the Association. At the present time there is 
scarcely a civilised country which has not a library 
association; of course, without taking into considera¬ 
tion the commercial gatherings as the Libraries’ Associa¬ 
tion in this country, which, as a result of its bashful 
innocence in such cases as that of Mr. Hall Caine's last 
novel, causes so much confusion, and throws unjust 
suspicion on the older and representative association. 
The title of the Society appears to be a relic from 
an earlier age. There are still many membership 
libraries known as Library Associations, and the pro¬ 
miscuous use of the term in America is misleading. 
The public library is the direct descendant of the old 
subscription, or circulating, or institute libraries, at 
one time to be found in every town of any size, but now 
rapidly disappearing as the need for them decreases. 
From returns furnished recently to the new edition of 
a well-known year book, it appears that some fifty of 
these older libraries have closed their doors during the 
last two years or so. Many of these have handed over 
their books to the public libraries, by way of fees to 
their executioners; in other cases they have consigned 
their stock to its only proper end—the waste-paper 
sack. Many of these older libraries die hard; but it 
would be impossible to contend that the great circu¬ 
lating libraries and the public libraries are not better 
than their praiseworthy, but much emaciated parent 
the circulating library-institute; unless the obsolete 
curmudgeon who, because a a little learning is a 
dangerous thing," would keep everyone ignorant, is 
listened to. 


No one can estimate the stock of the great circu¬ 
lating libraries, because so many of their books are to 
be found on the shelves of small shopkeepers and 
stationers who endeavour to expand their receipts by 
lending out-of-date, insanitary, and ragged novels at 
twopence a volume, and new novels at threepence— 
“ new novels " being an elastic term of vague meaning. 
The combined stocks of the municipal or public 
libraries of this country amount to a total about four 
times larger than the stock of the British Museum; and, 
roughly, about a hundred times larger than the stock 
of the libraries they have displaced. Curiously 
enough, however, the Institute libraries, Co-operative 
Society libraries, together with the University and 
College libraries outnumber by several hundreds the 
municipal or public libraries, unless the branches are 
included; even then the public libraries are not so 
numerous as those of a semi-public character. Of 
course the range of influence, and the extent of the use 
of the former is immeasurably greater than the latter. 

Novels represent about twenty-five per cent, of the 
stock of public libraries; the stock of the circulating 
libraries of the present contains about 75 per cent, 
novels, and in those of the past, novels represented 
somewhere about 90 per cent, of the whole. The three 
million novels contained in the public libraries of this 
country are worn out, on an average, every six years. 
At one time the life of a novel in a public library use 
was about five years; previously it had been eight or 
ten years; but curiously enough the paper on which 
most novels are printed has improved in quality during 
the last year or two after “touching bottom" for 
rubbish. From this it is evident, by the most ele¬ 
mentary mental arithmetic, that every year half a 
million novels have to be bought to replace those worn 
out or destroyed. In spite of this the publisher regards 
the library as an injury to his trade. 

The number of novels read is decreasing, so far as 
public libraries are concerned. Why, no one seems 
to know. The “ picture palaces " are generally blamed. 
But judging from the phenomena of other trade years, 
and cycles of trade, the boom in business is more to 
be blamed—though “blamed" scarcely appears to be 
the right word to use, as not even the most ardent 
supporter of public or other libraries would wish for 
bad years so that more novels might be read. On the 
other hand, books of other classes are being read more 
than ever before. If this continues everyone will be 
satisfied; the advocates of public library development, 
extension, and reform because the libraries will be 
doing educational work only; and the publishers be¬ 
cause the half million novels borrowed every week 
from public libraries will be, presumably, purchased. 
There is no question that the vast reading public created 
during the last half century is the result of the multi¬ 
plication of public libraries rather than the outcome 
of the extension of elementary education. Educa¬ 
tion to the ignorant is a painful process, punctuated 
with stripes and illustrated with tears; and the 
pleasures of reading are the only compensations to the 
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great bulk of humanity, who have neither need nor 
opportunity to apply their learning in other directions. 
Nevertheless this is only a transient stage, alike in 
education and public library history. And it is im¬ 
possible to say what degree of culture will be evolved 
ultimately. Whatever this should be it appears 
certain—so far as anything can be certain beyond the 
death and taxes of Mark Twain’s famous axiom—that 
education will always be training in the acquisition of 
knowledge, the library will remain the storehouse of 
knowledge, and craftsmanship will be training in the 
application of knowledge. The precise comparative 
value of the second of these cannot be apportioned; 
each of the three is dependent upon the other in an 
essential degree, in much the same way that printing 
is dependent upon paper for its general application. 


“ Who Fears to Speak of ’98 ? ” 

B Y the comparatively few people who take any interest 
in past Irish history Wolfe Tone* is remembered 
merely as a rebel, who was sentenced in 1798 to die the 
death of a traitor—a sentence which he evaded by 
suicide in prison. 

His real aims and hope for Ireland are little known. 
His chief object was to break the connection with 
England, and, by asserting the independence of Ire¬ 
land, to subvert the cruel tyranny at that time of the 
English Government. The days of such tyranny are 
long past. 

To-day what interests us most is the means devised 
by Wolfe Tone towards the desired end. We may now 
leave out of account the obvious alliance with France. 
For the rest, he tells us himself that his aim was “to 
unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish the 
memory of all past dissensions, and to substitute the 
common name of Irishmen in place of the denomina¬ 
tions of Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter.” 

Mutatis mutandis , and with certain reservations, the 
same is the avowed object of modern Liberal states¬ 
men, who are buoyed with the Utopian expectation of 
a United Ireland under Home Rule. 

Irish patriotism is to flourish under the shadow form 
of a local Government. But there remains the memory 
of past dissensions, of political and religious animosi¬ 
ties. A visionary independence arouses no enthusiasm, 
can produce no union. So Liberal altruism and the 
government of sentimentalism will be forced to avail 
itself of the power involved in the stern old rule of 
Empire as defined in the maxim, Divide et impera. 
The present opposition of Ulster may prove the measure 
of English stability in Ireland. Very different was the 


*The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone , 1763- 
1798. Edited by R. B. O’Brien. 2 vols. Illus¬ 
trated. (Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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attitude of the North in the days of Wolfe Tone. 
Largely owing to his remarkable influence, the Dis¬ 
senters joined issue with their religious enemies the 
Roman Catholics. Tone made no attempt to win over 
the “ Protestants,” by which term he designates members 
of the Established Church. As the hereditary English 
garrison and the privileged aristocracy, their interests 
were too strong, their political prejudices too deeply 
rooted. But the Northern Presbyterians or Dissenters 
were an independent race of different calibre. Already 
in 1782 they had formed the flower of the famous Irish 
Volunteers, raised during the American War to protect 
Ireland from foreign invasion. None occurred; and 
they actually turned their arms against England, de¬ 
manding free trade and legislative independence, both 
which concessions were granted. They, too, were the 
first to give unqualified support to the principles of 
the French Revolution. In this policy the Belfast 
Dissenters were foremost. They demanded even the 
equal admission of Roman Catholics to the rights of 
freemen. As Tone observed, they were “eager to 
emulate the glorious example of France, and they saw 
at once that the only guide to liberty was justice, and 
that they neither deserved nor could obtain indepen¬ 
dence, whilst their Catholic brethren, as they then for 
the first time called them, remained in slavery and 
oppression.” These were the men to whom, in 1791, 
Wolfe Tone addressed his famous pamphlet, entitled 
“ An Argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland,” 
“the object of which was to convince them that they 
and the Catholics had but one common interest and one 
common enemy; that the depression and slavery of 
Ireland was produced and perpetuated by the divisions 
existing between them, and that, consequently, to assert 
the independence of their country, and their own in¬ 
dividual liberties, it was necessary to forget all former 
feuds, to consolidate the entire strength of the whole 
nation, and to form for the future but one people.” 
This pamphlet met with no little success. The people 
of Belfast, on their own account, printed a very large 
edition, which was circulated throughout the whole 
North of Ireland. The Volunteers of Belfast elected 
Tone an honorary member of their corps—a most 
unusual honour, accorded to only one other, the great 
Henry Flood. In 1792, when the struggle of the Roman 
Catholics for the Parliamentary franchise was at its 
height, Tone accompanied the Catholic leaders to Bel¬ 
fast. The result of their negotiations was the sealing 
of the bond of union between them and their Ulster 
brethren. Roman Catholics and United Irishmen now 
worked together for Catholic Emancipation and Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. In his very graphic journals, Tone 
humorously describes a dinner at Belfast, at which 
“chequered at the head of the table were a Dissenter 
and a Catholic. Delightful! The four flags, America, 
France, Poland, Ireland, but no England . Bravo! 
Beau-jour!” A few days later he writes: “The Rev. 
T. Birch tells us that he is just returned from a meeting 
of eighteen Dissenting clergymen from different parts 
of Ulster, and had the pleasure to find them all well 
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disposed to Catholic liberty; he has no doubt but the 
cause is spreading most rapidly. . . . He thinks, what 
I fear is true, that the Catholic clergymen are bad 
friends to liberty.” 

This very unexpected union between the Presbyterians 
of the North and the Roman Catholics of the South 
astounded the English Cabinet. It was a bolt from the 
blue to hear of Protestant Volunteers marching through 
Protestant Belfast, cheering for the French Republic, 
and bidding defiance to England. Even worse was the 
news that Dublin and Belfast were illuminated upon 
the victory of Valmy. The idea of an independent 
republic was gaining ground. Pitt had a profound 
dread of revolutionary principles. At the same time, 
he disliked the iniquitous means by which Ireland was 
governed. So a Bill granting the Parliamentary fran¬ 
chise was rorced through an unwilling House of Com¬ 
mons. But of what use was this concession if Roman 
Catholics could vote only for Protestants? Catholic 
Emancipation was still far distant. Tone’s goal was 
complete separation. “Will the Catholics be satisfied 
with the franchise?” asked Tone, adding bitterly: “I 
believe they will, and be damned.” As a matter of 
fact, neither party was. By 1795 the United Irish 
Society (Protestant) had become decidedly a rebellious 
organisation. Before Tone sailed for America on June 
13, he and the Protestant leaders met on the summit of 
McArt’s Fort, near Belfast, and “took a solemn obliga¬ 
tion never to desist in our efforts until we had subverted 
the authority of England over our country and asserted 
our independence.” In 1796 the United Irish Society 
had become a military organisation. Early in the fol¬ 
lowing year a supreme executive was established in 
Dublin, and Provincial Directories were formed in 
Ulster and Leinster. Everything was being prepared 
for an insurrection. 

The Ulster Directory proposed the end of 1797 for 
the rising; the Leinster Directory the beginning of 1798. 
The last date was fixed upon. Everyone knows the 
sequel—the story of the Irish Rebellion of ’98, and the 
failure of the French expeditions. But everyone does 
not know the part played against England for so many 
years by the Ulster Protestants, in union with the 
Roman Catholics of the South. 

Some English historians slur the story, or gloss over 
their accounts of the Irish Rebellion. Least of all do 
the Ulstermen of to-day know of the trend of that 
liberal and independent spirit which stirred their fore¬ 
fathers more than a century ago. Yet, moved by a 
measure of the same spirit, they are prepared again to 
take up arms against the Crown in defence of the 
Empire. Such is the curious paradox which is alleged. 
Whatever may be said of this position, one obvious 
conclusion remains. It is this: Ireland is apparently 
less united now than in the days of Wolfe Tone. Nor 
is it likely to become united under Home Rule. Reli¬ 
gious animosity, so far as the North is concerned, is 
actually greater than in the days of *98. 

P. A. M. S. 


The Future of Petroleum and 

Naval Needs—II 

By I. A. Stigand 

N the preceding part of this article the possibili¬ 
ties in Russia for a large expansion in 
production were considered, but it is not, of course, 
only the Russian Empire that is capable of meeting 
future requirements, although, in the light of present 
knowledge, the prospects of oil there appear to be the 
most promising. There is the vast and, for the most 
part, little prospected, continent of Africa where 
tropical jungles may hide many localities of 
petroliferous indications, and the same may be said 
of large portions of South America, and the several 
large islands of the Eastern Archipelago, some of 
which have already proved themselves among the most 
important producers, although as yet, comparatively 
little has been developed, large areas covered by 
dense vegetation remaining unexplored, while some of 
the islands are very slightly known. Possibilities like¬ 
wise exist in Siam, in the northern densely-wooded 
territories of which petroliferous indications are re¬ 
ported to occur, and the large realms of China have 
been as yet little prospected or tested, save for some 
desultory exploitation carried on by Chinese in a 
locality of not too favourable conditions. 

Much has recently been said of the importance of 
obtaining petroleum from British dominions and of 
the comparative scarcity in them. But here again there 
is no need for pessimism. The extensive British terri¬ 
tories in Africa may not, improbably, contain work¬ 
able deposits; while there is also scope in Canada, 
where the north-western and northern territories are 
awaiting development. In the West Indies, whilst 
Trinidad has already proved itself to contain large 
supplies, other islands in this archipelago are likely 
to become important producers, and it may be here 
mentioned that Venezuela certainly contains com¬ 
mercial supplies extending over a considerable area, 
the monoply for which might very well be acquired by 
the British Government. In dark New Guiana, hidden 
by dense jungle, and for the most part unexplored, 
indications of petroleum have already been detected; 
moreover, favourable results might be expected in 
New Zealand, should well-organised prospecting and 
exploiting operations be there carried out. Finally, 
much extension is possible in Burma which, as is well 
known, is already a large producer, and little has 
been done in this direction in the federated Malay 
States, where in some areas the geological conditions 
are not unfavourable and scientific prospecting may 
lead to the discovery of petroleum, especially in the 
recently ceded States of Tringganu, Kelantan, and 
Kedah. 

A word should be said at this point in regard to oil 
shale. It is not perhaps necessary to mention here 
that oil shale does not actually contain petroleum in 
saturation, but that petroleum is only obtained from 
it by the process of destructive distillation. Although 
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not so commercially good as natural oilfields it is a 
more sure method of obtaining petroleum, since it 
exists m beds of known and fairly uniform thickness, 
and the approximate quantities of oil and other pro¬ 
ducts, which can be obtained by distillation from it 
being known, a fair certainty can be entertained as to 
the results; in fact, as in the case of coal seams, a 
rough calculation can be made as to the amount of oil 
available. As is well known, oil shales occur in Great 
Britain, although only those in the Midlothian region 
of Scotland are at present commercially worked, and 
these supply but a small proportion of the home de¬ 
mand for petroleum products, and the present produc¬ 
tion therefrom would be insufficient for naval purposes 
in war time. 

With the advance, however, of scientific methods in 
producing and refining oil from shale, the consequent 
greater economy in conjunction with the greater 
demand and the higher prices obtainable for petroleum 
products, together with the increase in the various com¬ 
modities of commercial value which, it is found, can 
be extracted from shales, it will become possible to 
work profitably lower grade shales, such, for example, 
as the Kimmeridgean shales of the South of England. 
Furthermore, valuable and extensive deposits of oil 
shales are found in the British Colonies, notably in 
Australia where the so-called kerosine shales yield as 
much as 120 gallons per ton, and in Tasmania and 
New Zealand; while there is no reasonable doubt but 
that deposits of oil shale occur in many other parts of 
the British dominions and will become available for 
exploitation. In view, then, of all the foregoing 
considerations there should be no reasonable doubt 
that large supplies of petroleum will be forthcoming 
in various parts of the world in order adequately to 
meet future requirements. 


Roger Van der Weyden: the 
Unknown Flemish Master 

HE famous triptych of Roger de la Pasture, better 
known as Roger Van der Weyden, has been 
definitely acquired by the Mus£e du Louvre. A few 
days ago, M. L6on B6rard, of the Sous-secrttariat 
d'Etat aux Beaux Arts , signed a decree approving the 
proposition submitted to him by the Council of the 
Museums. This triptych, “ The Christ of the Last 
Judgment,** has been bought by the French Govern¬ 
ment from M. Kleinberger for the sum of 800,000 
francs. M. Kleinberger had, in his turn, obtained it 
from Lady Theodora Grosvenor, who inherited it from 
her father, Richard, Duke of Westminster, into whose 
collection it had passed in 1845. 

Though having sojourned in England for quite an 
appreciable length of time, Van der Weyden’s fine work 
had already spent many years in France. The 
wooden panelling bears the coat of arms of a very old 
French family—the de Braques, about whom a few 
souvenirs can be traced. For the de Braques have 


given their name to a street of Paris in the Marais 
quarter, in which they resided in the XIVth Century. 
They belonged to the good old “ bourgeoisie ** of Paris, 
and one of their members even became Chancellor of 
France. However, it is only during the last few years 
that Van der Weyden has been definitely recognised 
as a Master. For many centuries “ the painter of the 
Passion,** as he is now named, was ignored both by 
critics and art historians. He was overshadowed by 
his glorious master, Jean van Eyck, and his no less 
glorious disciple, Memling. And E. Fromentin, in his 
remarkable work on ancient Flemish Masters, simply 
mentions Van der Weyden to attribute to him the merit 
of having popularised first at Brussels, then in Italy, 
the invention which Van Eyck was illustrating at 
Bruges and at Ghent. In fact he seems to consider 
him merely a commercial traveller in oil painting! 
The conservators of museums were wont, when they 
had to deal with one of Van der Weyden’s pictures, 
prudently to substitute for his name “ Unknown 
Flemish Master.** They even went so far as to deny 
him the authorship of the famous altar-piece of the 
Beaune Hospital, in order to attribute it to Van Eyck! 

Some erudite personages have even quarrelled concern¬ 
ing his name. Two Belgian scholars, the one Flemish 
and the other Walloon, wished to prove that Van der 
Weyden belonged to their respective provinces. Roger 
Van der Weyden was assuredly the compatriot of 
M. A. Wauters; but Rogelet de la Pasture was certainly 
the compatriot of M. Pinchart! In order to conciliate 
both M. Wauters and M. Pinchart let us translate into 
modern French the painter’s name; making it simply 
Roger Dupr6 or Duchamp. Thus in a few days, 
Rogelet de la Pasture, of which name Van der Weyden 
is simply the Flemish translation, has been classed as 
master, and he has even become Parisian. And whilst 
the crowds of amateurs flock daily around one of his 
finest works, exhibited with the other recent acquisi¬ 
tions of the Louvre museum, let us try and retrace his 
history, apart from the many legends which, until now, 
have circulated concerning him. 

Roger was born in or about 1400 at Toumai, which 
town had been successively Roman, Gallic, Flemish, 
and French. A plate affixed to the house, 78, Rue 
Roc Saint-Nicaise, bears this inscription: “ Id naquit 
en 1399 Roger de la Pasture, dit Van der Weyden, 
peintre c 61 £bre, mort k Bruxelles en 1464.” But he 
did not, as was commonly believed, begin his studies 
at twenty-six years of age, when he was already married 
to Elisabeth Goffaerts, and father of a son named 
Corneille Van der Weyden. He belonged to the school 
of Robert Campin, no doubt long before his corporate 
and honorific apprenticeship of 1427. He seems to 
have established himself at Louvain, in Brabant. 
Naturally, it is M. Wauters who scores this point. As 
for Roger himself, he seems to have taken gaily his 
part of double name and double nationality. 

He received at that period a yearly income from the 
good town of Toumai, to which he occasionally paid 
visits. In 1432, he was inscribed under the name of 
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Rogelet de la Pasture on the register of the painters of 
Toumai, called the * Recueil de St. Luc,” as having 
received his master-ship. He also figures twice on the 
Register of the Receiver General of Toumai, who was 
charged to offer the most important guests of the city 
presents of wine. 

Nevertheless, Roger did not decline the commissions 
given to him by Louvain. In 1425 the Magistrates of 
Brussels refused to found a University in their town, 
under the plea that the turbulent students would trouble 
the peace. The Magistrates of Louvain, on the con¬ 
trary, did not hesitate to accept this responsibility. 
But before carrying out their plan they were obliged 
to ask the consent of Pope Martin V, Colonna, who 
had always shown himself a fervent lover of Art. 
Accordingly, the a 6colitre” Guillaume Neefs started 
for Rome, as an ambassador, and M. Wauters in¬ 
geniously supposes that he took with him as a present 
the Altar-piece of the Virgin, by Van der Weyden. 
The Pope is believed to have given this work sub¬ 
sequently to Juan II, of Castile, which would explain 
the fact of its having been discovered in the Capella 
de los Reyes, at Granada, whilst a duplicate exists at 
Berlin. 

The Pope fully approved the creation of a University 
at Louvain. Soon after Guillaume Neefs* return to 
Flanders, the commission charged with the organisa¬ 
tion of the new foundation was nominated, and the 
local arrangements were speedily made. The Faculties 
of Medicine were established in a fine mansion of the 
Rue de la Monnaie, given for that purpose by its owner 
Jean Van Rode, a rich citizen, who belonged to one of 
the seven families from which the magistrates of the 
town had been chosen for five centuries. To Van der 
Weyden was confided the care of decorating this 
Faculty, and he acquitted himself right well of his 
task by painting an Alma Mater, round which are 
grouped St. John, patron of Van Rode, St. Peter, 
representing the city of Louvain, St. Cosmos and 
St. Damian, patrons of Surgeons and Doctors. It is 
highly improbable that, as has often been believed, 
St. Cosmos and St. Damian represent two members of the 
Medici family, for whom this picture would have been 
painted. M. Wauters thoroughly refutes this theory 
and even proves that the Fleur de Lys, decorating the 
panel in which certain people believed they recognised 
the arms of the Medici family, are simply the arms of 
a branch of the Van Rode family, in whose princely 
residence the College was installed. M. Wauters con¬ 
cludes by saying that “ it was in honour of Louvain 
that Roger Van der Weyden created the formula of 
the Alma Mater Universitas, the prototype of which 
is to be found in the picture painted in 1426 or 1427, 
for the Faculty of Medicine in the Staedel Institute 
of Frankfurt A/M.” During his sojourn at Louvain, 
of which he was “ burgess and salaried painter,” Van 
der Weyden composed the Edelken Altar-piece for the 
Church of St. Peter. In 1444, however, he seems to 
have removed to Brussels, where he bought in the old 
Rue des Carrifcres, a large mansion “ with a big door” 


and a small house, forming the comer of the well- 
known thoroughfare of the Montagne de la Cour. He 
became official “ pourtraiteur * * of the city of Brussels, 
which title gave him the right to receive yearly “one 
third of a piece of cloth,** out of which he made his 
best clothes. He also obtained a commission for eight 
panels to decorate the Golden Chamber (now called 
the Gothic Room) of the Guild Hall, which were no 
doubt destroyed in a bombardment. 

Four of these panels represented the miraculous com¬ 
munion of Archambault of Bourbon, who used to 
render justice with such equity that he did not hesitate 
to stab his nephew, who had injured a young girl, 
with his own hands. Whilst on his death-bed, Archam¬ 
bault refused to confess this crime, holding that he did 
not consider it a sin, since it was committed in the cause 
of justice. The priest called to administer the Holy 
Sacrament would not do so. He was leaving the 
palace, when Archambault had him called back: 
“ Look in thy ciborium,” he said to him, “ and see if 
thou findest therein the Body of Our Lord.** The 
Priest opened his chalice; the Host had disappeared. 
Archambault then said: “ See, it is on my tongue.** 
And opening his mouth he showed to the astonished 
priest the symbol of the Redemption, by which God 
had shown that he had approved of Archambault*s 
rather drastic notions of justice. 

Such was the story which inspired Van der Weyden. 
The other legend, which he has dramatically com¬ 
memorated in the remaining four panels, is that of 
the Emperor Trajan, who is said to have been admitted 
many centuries after his death into Paradise, thanks to 
the prayers of Pope Gregory I, because he had rendered 
justice to a widow who had complained to him about 
the murderer of her son. 

There is no doubt that about 1450 Van der Weyden 
undertook his voyage to Italy. It is possible that he 
revealed the secrets of oil-painting to the Italians 
twenty years before Antonello of Messina came to 
Flanders to learn the mystery of the new invention. 
On his return journey Roger contributed to the em¬ 
bellishment of the new town of Middleburg, which 
two curious personages, Pierre Badelin and his wife 
Margaret, were erecting on the site of a large farm, 
surrounded by important lands. He painted for the 
new Church a fine Nativity. 

Roger Van der Weyden’s works have always pro¬ 
voked many disputes. But certainly none excited as 
many contests as the Altar-piece of the Last Judgment, 
which Nicolas Rollin, Chancellor of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his second wife, Guigone de Salins, 
ordered for the Hospital of Beaune, which they 
founded in 1443. Louis XI, then Dauphin, declared 
that “ Rollin had made enough poor people to found 
an hospital for them.** The Altar-piece is composed 
of eight panels which formerly used to close as a 
triptych. The interior represents the Last Judgment; 
the central figure is a majestic Christ, whose head is 
surrounded by a cruciform nimbus; he is seated on the 
rainbow, his feet resting on the terrestrial globe. On 
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the right hand, the Virgin seems to implore the divine 
mercy of her Son, her hands joined in supplication, 
her exquisite face uplifted, pure, graceful, peaceful, 
withal intensely human. St. John the Baptist is also 
imploring His Master's clemency. The other characters 
in the painting are mere portraits of some of the best 
known men of the day, disguised in saintly vestments. 
But though of a great dramatic intensity there is only 
one figure which is really touching, that of the Virgin— 
The Christ himself is unimpressive, and of a rather 
wooden appearance. M. de M£ly, who has studied 
this in detail, believes it to have been executed between 
1443 and 1452. He refutes the theory that Van Eyck 
participated in this work, but in the workmanship of 
certain of the cursed souls he believes he recognises 
the manner of Thierry Bouts. M. de M 61 y even 
attributes to the witching brush of Memling himself 
some of the finest figures of the work, such as St. John 
the Baptist, and the incomparable St. Michael, who 
weighs the respective merits of the Souls called to 
appear before the divine Judge. This supposition is 
not improbable, for no doubt Van der Weyden, who 
had a studio, had called upon several of his pupils to 
assist him in the execution of this important com¬ 
mission. Amongst these students were included Martin 
Shongauer, who was perhaps the greatest German 
painter of the fifteenth century, Thierry Bouts, and 
Memling. 

The Christ of the Last Judgment which has just been 
acquired for the Louvre, was no doubt executed by Van 
der Weyden for a tomb. It is a very small work, 
remarkable for the freshness of its colouring, and for 
its extraordinary minuteness of execution. It gives 
one the impression of a large-sized miniature, possessing 
a vigour which oil-painting alone can produce. In 
the central panel the Virgin and St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist implore the Christ, who, as at Beaune, is 
surrounded by a really exaggerated copper-red halo— 
the one regrettable feature of this otherwise delight¬ 
fully primitive picture. Here the Virgin is an exquisite 
type of distinguished womanhood. On the two 
side panels Mary Magdalen and St. John the Baptist 
are both praying. 

Whilst looking at the delightful and delicate land¬ 
scape which serves as a luminous background, one is 
struck by the analogy existing between it and the 
admirable landscapes of Van Eyck. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that Van der Weyden should have 
been influenced by him, though he cannot equal his 
master in harmony. Nevertheless, in many of his 
paintings he very nearly attains Van Eyck's extra¬ 
ordinary vigour, and if, as a critic once said, his works 
were at first " provincial," they cease to be so as soon 
as he visited Bruges, which at that epoch was the 
very capital of painting. During his sojourn in that 
city, he gradually acquired the colour and the serenity 
so characteristic of Van Eyck, and besides imitating his 
master's manner in landscapes Van der Weyden drew 
inspiration from his interiors and architecture. Whilst in 
Italy he gained something of the Italian ability; yet, in 
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spite of this, he possesses a very real personal interest. 
He is often called the “ Painter of the Passion," because 
in each of the many Passions attributed to him one 
recognises the.same rather " d6gingand6e " figure of 
Mary Magdalen, whose essential quality is emotion. 
Van der Weyden ranks, and rightly, between the tran- 
. quil precision of Van Eyck and the ingenious idealism 
of Memling. The critics agree in declaring that to the 
richness of colouring, the placid fidelity and the 
Flemish perfection of detail, Van der Weyden added 
a strength of dramatic composition essentially Walloon. 
This is an extremely conciliating opinion. And no 
doubt the remarkable Christ of the Last Judgment, now 
open to the admiration of the public, will greatly con¬ 
tribute to throw into full light the originality of 
“Rogelet de la Pasture, dit Roger Van der Weyden." 

Marc Loge. 

■ 

Natural Religion 

By Harold Wintle, F.R.G.S. 

T HE land behind was nothing but a long, dusky 
line, and it soon disappeared altogether from 
sight. The sun was very low, and the sky to westward 
was coloured gloriously by its setting rays. The sea 
was like glass, and the gentle air which still filled the 
sails seemed almost scented. Ahead, where sky and 
water met, a dark mauve haze hung down, like the veil 
which hides the inner shrine of a heathen temple from 
the eyes of worshippers. 

" It is hard to imagine that this can all be so 
different," said the Priest. "The sea churning into 
angry waves, the sky black, the sun hidden, the boat 
trembling with a prescience of some impending 
danger." 

"Life!" replied the Man of the World. “I do not 
find it hard to imagine." 

Going below, they had supper and made up their 
bunks for the night. Afterwards they sat for a while 
looking at charts and working out distances and tides. 
When again they went on deck they found the moon 
was rising, a great orange ball, throwing a long golden 
ladder across the sea, the slight ripple forming the 
rungs. 

"Jacob's ladder," said the Priest. "One almost ex¬ 
pects to see the angels ascending and descending." 

" Have you ever seen Bume Jones' ‘Golden Stairs' ?" 
the Man of the World asked. 

"Yes." 

" Well, I think that is far more likely to be the inter¬ 
pretation of Jacob's dream. The long train of beautiful 

women with saint-like faces and the souls of-" He 

broke off, adding apologetically, "I am sorry." 

They watched the moon rise higher and higher, and 
the golden ladder grow brighter and longer until it 
seemed to stretch from one horizon to the other. The 
Man of the World drew a long breath. 

" It is glorious. No wonder she was the chief god¬ 
dess of the Egyptians. I can almost see that long 
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golden pathway lying on the sand of the Great Desert, 
as Isis hastens back along it, with eager steps, to the 
waiting arms of Osiris, her husband and lover always.’* 

All the daylight died out of the sky; the stars came 
out one by one, looking like little holes in the floor of 
Heaven through which the dazzling glow of the unseen 
ethereal kingdom shone. The Yachtsman had gone 
below to have his supper, and the two men sat on the 
deck smoking and occasionally speaking. There was 
very little wind now, just enough to give steerage way, 
and a deep silence brooded over the face of the waters. 
Once, indeed, a huge liner passed down Channel a long 
way astern, the throb of her engines and the noise of a 
band playing on board coming plainly to them; the 
gleaming lights showing through her portholes gradu¬ 
ally disappeared in the distance. And once the Man of 
the World jumped up in great excitement to call up the 
Yachtsman. A bright arc of light flashed across the 
sky, vanished, flashed again, and again. 

“St. Catherine’s,” said the Yachtsman confidently, 
after counting the time that elapsed between the flashes. 
“We are nearer the Island than I thought. Tide has set 
us up a goodish bit, though if there isn’t any more 
wind than this we shall be set down a lot more when we 
get further across.” 

Then the green and red boards were lashed up and 
.he side-lights fastened to them; the topsail was 
lowered in case of a sudden squall, and the Yachtsman 
turned ip to sleep, leaving the others to keep the first 
watch. 

Suddenly a brilliant meteor shot across the sky, and 
far away on the horizon summer lightning began to 

play> 

“Horns carrying a message from Isis to Osiris,” ex¬ 
claimed the Man of the World. “ Oh ! what does a 
man want with our modern religions on a night like 
this, my learned friend? We are pagans again, wor¬ 
shipping the moon and the stars. How can we help 
ourselves ? Isn’t the glamour of it in our eyes, sinking 
through them into our brains ? Madness men may call 
it, lunacy caused by the moonlight. I care not. I 
would sooner be mad here to-night than sane to-morrow 
on the steps of St. Paul’s.” 

In that hour there came to them both an intimacy of 
thought and speech which they had never before ex¬ 
perienced. Like many men, their religion was a thing 
not to be too much talked about, or analysed for the 
benefit of a heedless world. The one had a standard 
of life based on One Great Commandment, which to 
him embraced all the virtues and shut out all the vices. 
The other was more emotional, fonder of a collective 
form of worship—the vast Cathedral with the tones of 
a mighty organ echoing through the aisles appealed 
strongly to him. The outward attributes, which are so 
much to many people, were much to him. But the 
sensuousness of the midsummer moon was upon both 
of them, and they talked of things which at other 
times would not have crossed their lips. 

“ How small, how inexpressibly trivial, the details of 
Christian worship seem against the old, whole-hearted, 
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pagan worship of Nature, of things they could not 
understand but knew were said the Man of the 
World. 

“ ‘ Where two or three are gathered together . . . 
there am I,’ ” quoted the Priest quietly. 

The other gave a sigh. 

“ You Priests don’t teach that nowadays. You are 
too busy thinking of other things. Some of us would 
be happier if you did.” He filled and lit his pipe, 
then, his voice deep and earnest, he recited: — 

Man surveyed the world that God created, aod 
which He had proclaimed to be very good. 

And Man said, “I will please My Creator, and 1 
will light six candles and place them before Him on the 
Altar; then indeed my prayers will be heard.’* 

The Creator said, “I made the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars. ” 

Then Man said, “Furthermore I will please my 
Creator, and 1 will at one time dress myself in a white 
robe with red marks on it, and at another time in a 
red robe with white marks—so surely he will hear and 
answer me.” 

The Creator said, “I made the peacock, and the 
humming bird.” 

But Man said, “I will please my Creator by burning 
incense before him, and my prayers shall rise with it.” 

The Creator said, “I made the violet, the honey¬ 
suckle, and the pine forest.” 

Then Man said, “I will further please my Creator 
by much singing and loud music, so that he must hear 
me when I pray.” 

The Creator said, “I made the birds, the thunder, 
and the running stream.* 1 

And Man said, “I will fill windows with painted 
glass, and walls with fine pictures, and that will aid 
my worship.’* 

And the Creator said, “Who made the sunset, and 
the rainbow?” 

The Man of the World stopped abruptly, knocked 
the tobacco obt of his half-smoked pipe, and lit a 
cigarette. 

The Priest gave a gasp. 

“ Don’t,” he cried almost piteously. “Leave me some¬ 
thing.” 

“ I leave you this, 1 Where two or three are gathered 
together . . . there am I.’ To the mariner on this 
moonlight sea, to the shepherd on the mountain at 
sunrise, to the pilgrim in the plain at the heat of 
mid-day, to the woodman in the valley at the setting 
sun—' There am 1 / ” 

There was a long silence such as falls on men who 
have just touched on the most intimate things in life. 

Then the Yachtsman came on deck. 

“Let us turn in,” said the Man of the World, lead¬ 
ing the way below. 


Mr. Van Noorden, the managing director of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Co., has discovered a singer who has sung 
and acted the part of Carmen with considerable success 
in Germany. Miss Sybil Conklin, a Californian con¬ 
tralto, is the artist in question, and during the company’s 
coming season at the Marlborough—as well as on torn 
—she will appear in the r 61 e. 
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A Sketch of New Literature in 

Australia 

GNORANCE regarding Australia is a thing of the 
past in England. In fact there has never been a 
time when the older land looked to the younger with a 
more sympathetic knowledge and a keener interest than 
she does to-day. 

In the circumstances it is all the more curious to 
find, as we Australians do find when we come to 
England, that our baby literature, in the minds of 
those who know we have such an encumbrance, is 
bounded on the one hand by the verses of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, on the other by perhaps two novels, 
Marcus Clarke's “ For the Term of His Natural Life " 
and Rolf Boldrewood's ‘ ‘ Robbery Under Arms," 
none of them in the least representative of Australia 
as we know it. 

This may be partly due to the British public's pre¬ 
ference for heroines who buy their hats in Bond Street, 
or to the decree of certain publishers that a novel may 
begin outside Great Britain, but should always return 
to it in the second chapter. 

This article is not, however, concerned so much with 
the reason as with a desire to discount it by a brief list 
of the writers who are making Australian literature 
to-day, and who may, in the words of “ Bookman," 
in a London daily, be said to “ act as the prophets of 
the life, the aspirations, the hopes, and even the fears 
of Greater Britain." 

Marcus Clarke's vivid and ^powerful story of 
convict life, while it remains the most brilliant 
Australian novel yet given to the world, cannot claim 
to do any of these things, because it belongs to a 
phase long passed away. The same may be said of 
Boldrewood's stirring tale of the old bushranging 
days; and Gordon, although he had the supreme merit 
of being the first singer of Australia, was after all an 
alien singing of an alien land. It is not here, then, 
but in the work of the younger men, that the curious 
will find mirrored the vigorous young life that is the 
Commonwealth to-day. 

They should go first to the work of Henry Lawson, 
than whom Australia has had no more sympathetic, no 
more truthful or vivid chronicler. He is a master of 
the short story, and the author of many; but from one 
volume, “ While the Billy Boils," for example, there is 
more to be learned of Australian types and the real 
inner heart and nerve and brain of the country than 
from any dozen novels one could mention. 

Yet Australia has her novelists, too, some of them 
very good, remarkably few of them very bad, and from 
the scores of books that have seen the light in the last 
twelve years or so, all thoroughly Australian in tone and 
sympathy and atmosphere, there are at least some that 
have a more lasting quality and a higher value to the 
observer, in that they picture some distinct aspect of the 
life of the young country. There are, for instance, two 
novels, “True Eyes and the Whirlwind" and “The 
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Snare of Strength " by Randolph Bedford, who, more 
than any other writer, has succeeded in depicting the 
peculiar changefulness, the ups and downs of fortune, 
the massed experiences so often incidental to the life as 
it is. Bedford writes of the cities and little town¬ 
ships, of the far bush and the mining camp, of finance 
and politics and love, and always with the live, sure, 
vigorous touch of the man who knows. 

Edward Dyson's “Factory 'Ands" is an inti¬ 
mate, clever, and delightful picture of one class of city 
worker as distinctive in his way as the bushman himself; 
and another is the alternative study of Arthur 
Adams's inimitable “Galahad Jones," the middle- 
aged bank clerk of suburban Sydney, who found him¬ 
self pledged to a knightly quest in the grey years of 
his life. For pure bush novels there are Steele Rudd's 
“On Our Selection " and all its sequels and ramifica¬ 
tions. Steele Rudd has immortalised the cocky 
farmer, and that he is our “ best seller " is no reflection 
on the truth and humour of the type he has made his 
own. 

To quite another class belongs Mrs. Aeneas Gunn's 
charming story “ We of the Never Never,” the chronicles 
of a far-back cattle station in the northern territory, and 
perhaps the finest and least ostentatious picture yet 
given of that cheerful, careless, kind-hearted, courage¬ 
ous, and optimistic person the Australian bushman. 
There are, too, Miles Franklin's “My Brilliant 
Career "—the vivid outburst of a young writer who 
like Olive Schreiner has never done anything to speak 
of since the delightful bush stories of Mary Grant 
Bruce, and for real literary feeling and charm of 
description—for they are not novels—E. J. Brady's 
“King’s Caravan" and “River Rovers." 

It has been said that every second bushman is a poet, 
and certainly since the days of Adam Lindsay Gordon 
there has been a tremendous output of verse of a higthl 
if not always a lasting order, much of it reflecting the 
life and growing individuality of Australia in a way 
that Gordon's verse, for obvious reasons, could never 
do. That much of it has also the rare merit of being 
greatly read may be seen from the fact that Henry 
Lawson's “Verses, Popular and Humorous,” published 
at 3s. 6d., is now in its sixteenth thousand, his “When 
the World was Wide," published at 5s., is in its four¬ 
teenth thousand; Will Ogilvie's “Fair Girls and Grey 
Horses," published at 5s., its fifteenth thousand; Banjo 
Patterson's “Rio Grande's Last Race," 5s., its eleventh 
thousand, and the same author’s “Man from Snowy 
River," also 5s., its forty-seventh thousand. Patterson, 
indeed, has achieved a wider public than any living 
Anglo-Saxon poet with the exception of Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, and while his verse is essentially of the popular 
order, it is none the less redolent of Australia, nor is it 
always lacking in that divine quality that goes to the 
making not of good verse but of fine poetry. 

The same may be said to an even greater degree of 
the late V. J. Daley (the foremost writer of lyrical 
verse that Australia has produced) and a host of young 
writers whose best work may be seen in Bertram 
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Steven’s excellent little “Anthology of Australian 
Verse.” 

This brief chronicle does not pretend to be in any 
sense a survey of Australian literature. It is merely a 
finger-post to the inquiring reader who would seek 
through the medium of its modern verse and prose some 
key to the national life of the infant continent overseas. 

Alice Grant Rosman. 


A Word for the Poetry of Pope 

T HE great romantic revolution worked havoc with 
many classic reputations, most of which have 
never recovered. Dryden is beginning to come to his 
own again with good judges, but Pope, the other out¬ 
standing figure of the age of poetry most conveniently 
called “Eighteenth Century,” is still the victim of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. Most of the neglect 
of his work can be shown to be due to these things. 

Modem critics have seldom done him justice from a 
purely literary point of view. Professor Saintsbury has 
well said, however, that it would be difficult to frame 
any definition of poetry which would exclude Pope’s 
best work. One may easily test this. If poetry be but 
“criticism of life,” surely no man’s writing fits the 
description better—Pope would stand with the greatest 
of English poets. It is, indeed, this very deduction that 
reveals the narrowly “classical” literary ideal of 
Matthew Arnold. Another definition, not as Philistine 
nor as negligible as it may appear—that poetry is “the 
best thought in the best language”—would suit Pope 
almost as well. As to more purely aesthetic definitions, 
none can deny that he kept an aesthetic ideal of tech¬ 
nique before him and attained it. To compare ideals 
is to beg the question. 

Definitions, however, cannot cover the whole of an 
art, nor can it be asserted that compliance with any 
definition would save any artist’s work from nullity. 
Pope can face a severe test as to range and quality. 
His subject-matter is the whole of human life;, and he 
deals with the highest things in life as well as other 
poets do. Art; Love; the conduct of Life; Death; all 
he meets and sings. It has been urged against him as 
a fault that he thinks mostly of civilised men, of dwellers 
in cities; but then the great ma jority of us are civilised 
and dwellers in cities nowadays. The realism of “ The 
Everlasting Mercy” is not so very far removed from the 
realism of “ The Rape of the Lock.” 

It is, indeed, astonishing to what extent Pope’s work 
retains its vitality and reality. The “Essay on Critic¬ 
ism” applies all too thoroughly to contemporary litera¬ 
ture. Of Love he sings less, as might be expected, 
than do his predecessors and followers; yet his “Elegy 
on an Unfortunate Lady” retains its place in two of 
our most distinguished anthologies, deeply passionate 
as it is in spite of its restraint. Lastly, of Death—the 
touchstone of the greatest poets—the suppressed tragedy 
of that fragment on the end of Villiers is more than 


respectable, while even with the “Hymn to Proserpine” 
and the close of “Sigurd” ringing in one’s ears, “The 
Dying Christian to His Soul” does not seem thin or 
false. 

Most of his work obviously falls into the division of 
Satire. On the lower ground of a satirist pure and 
simple it is admitted that he is unique and unexcelled. 
Satire is, however, not merely wit. The mere fact that 
it naturally falls into verse form shows its poetic 
nature. What, indeed, is more truly a poetic impulse 
than indignation with the ignorance, cruelty, and sloth 
of men? “Indignatic facit versus,” and the closing 
lines of the “Dunciad” rank with Johnson’s “Vanity of 
Human Wishes” and the best of Juvenal’s work; 
by affinity Pope is linked with Aristophanes, Swin¬ 
burne, and all other sons of Phoebus who have taken 
at times his bow of vengeance and his shafts of de¬ 
struction. Pope undoubtedly had his limitations, as 
have all artists not absolutely of the first rank, but to 
know his limitations and to work within them, as did 
Pope, is one of the finest fruits of the artist’s self- 
discipline. 

A word may even be said for his prosody. It is 
called “monotonous.” However much this might be so, 
it is not for a generation ridden with the facile 
anapaestic measures of Kipling and Noyes, to throw the 
first stone on this charge. One might also point out, 
at the risk of an accusation of the purely fantastic, that 
the epigram to which Pope’s verse-form so readily lends 
itself, is a lyric in little, a melting of words into im¬ 
passioned metrical form as truly as the sonnet or the 
song. 

The last objection to be countered is that urged 
against him as too “conventional.” On closer inspec¬ 
tion this reveals itself as being in reality conventional¬ 
ism in the critics themselves. One of the first lessons 
to be learnt in the appreciation of any art is the frank 
acceptance of the artist’s conventions. To neglect this 
is to lower oneself to the level of the Saturday trippers 
in an art gallery, poking fun at old masters—very 
human, but hardly critical. 

In fine it must be noted that the nearer approach is 
made to the sane and balanced outlook of Pope’s 
century, the better appreciation of his art is gained. 
Beyond this, for sheer delight—and purely aesthetic 
delight—“ The Rape of the Lock” is hardly to be 
equalled, while for “the qualities of orderly structure 
and those that depend generally on second thoughts” 
Pope’s poetry is the only thing in English—even in 
modern European literature—worthy to be set beside 
the splendid work of the French Augustans. To 
despise such work is surely to diminish one’s claims as a 
judge of literature. And be it remembered, the whole 
contains the part; if we are higher in understanding 
and in appreciation than Pope and his age, we should 
at least be able to refrain from undervaluing them. 
But alas, this age is so undemocratic that many men 
are not content to despise their contemporaries, but 
must even extend that contempt to their ancestors. 

W. K. 
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In the Learned World 

M AN has always troubled himself with visions of 
animals of enormous size, which some have 
thought may be traced to a sort of folk-memory or 
collective tradition of the mighty saurians who un¬ 
doubtedly once walked the earth. It is always taken 
for granted in these stories that the gigantic animal 
must be at once ill-disposed and ferocious, despite the 
fact that the one animal very much larger than man 
with which he has been much in contact, to wit, the 
elephant, is one of the most tractable and the easiest 
domesticated. Yet if we suppose—which there is little 
reason to do—that the few unexplored regions of the 
earth really hide some gigantic animal many times 
man’s size, there is hardly any probability that it 
would be very much stronger than himself. Without a 
giant’s strength, it is hardly likely to be “ tyrannous,” 
and everything goes to show that the strength of 
animals by no means increases in direct ratio to their 
size. M. Yves Delaage has lately drawn attention to 
the fact that everything points the other way, and that 
muscular strength decreases as the weight increases. 
Thus, he says, we are always reminded that the ant 
can carry a grain of corn ten times as heavy as itself, 
while a man or horse, can hardly support a weight 
equal to his own. But this, as he demonstrates 
clearly, does not mean that the ant is really endowed 
with stronger muscles, but is due to a sort of arith¬ 
metical catch like the old one about the nails in the 
horse’s shoe. If the ant were suddenly transformed 
into exactly double its size, the extension would have 
to take place in every direction, and its volume, and, 
therefore, its weight, would, therefore, become not 
double, but eight times what they were before. But 
its muscles would only be twice as long; and, as 
muscular strength depends not on the length, but on 
the sectional superficies of the muscle, its increase of 
muscular strength would be only four times as great. 
Hence the increase of strength would be in proportion 
to the increase of weight as four to eight, or, in other 
words, as one to two, and the more we multiply this, 
the more marked does the discrepancy become. Never 
do we see this more clearly than in those animals which 
really require enormous muscular strength in propor¬ 
tion to their weight, that is to say, the birds. As has 
been noted by Commandant Renaud and other 
scientific writers on aviation, no flying bird exists with 
a greater weight than ten kilogrammes; and the rokh 
of the Arabian Nights would not be able to rise from 
the ground. 

The untimely death of Professor Milne, the practical 
founder of the science of seismology, comes to remind 
us how little attention has hitherto been paid to the 
cause of earthquakes. This is perhaps as it should 
be, for the study of the secondary laws governing 
phenomena has generally preceded, in point of time, 
that of the cause underlying them; and the better re¬ 
sult attained by modern science when compared with 
that of the ancient world is doubtless due to the ob¬ 


servance of this order. Professor Spitaler, of Prague 
University, however, has lately pointed out in a com¬ 
munication to the Viennese Imperial Academy of 
Sciences what seems to be the most probable cause of 
the tremblings and convulsions of the earth’s crust in 
the variable oscillations of the earth’s rotation round 
the Poles. This is quite apart from the phenomena of 
precession and nutation which are periodic and depend 
on other causes; but Professor Milne showed ten years 
ago that the number of earthquakes increased with the 
displacement of the Poles, and that rapid variations of 
the polar orbit was always followed by corresponding 
tremors of the crust. Professor Spitaler thinks that these 
variations are in turn produced by the movement of 
masses of air from the land to the sea and from one 
hemisphere to the other, which in turn depend on the 
radiation of the sun. These movements produce 
alterations of centrifugal force in much the same way 
as a blast of air directed against a spinning top would 
do, and thus cause a slight displacement of the Poles 
which is at once remedied by the stronger impulse of 
the earth’s rotation round the Sun. Were the earth's 
crust fluid, the shaking of the earth’s crust thus caused 
would be of no direct effect, but as it is on the contrary 
mainly rigid and at the same time elastic like steel, the 
energy created by this change of position gets, as it 
were, stored up in a state of stress. When the break¬ 
ing point is reached, or, what is the same thing, when 
the force of elasticity is exhausted, there comes a 
cataclysm like those of San Francisco and Messina. 

According to Professor Einstein and those who hold 
with him the theory of relativity, a ray of light ought 
to be deviated in passing through a field of gravita¬ 
tion sufficiently strong; and the celebrated physicist 
has suggested that the experiment might be actually 
tried by astronomers. Mr. A. Curtis, in the 
Publications of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, has taken up the challenge, and points out 
that it might be determined at the next total eclipse 
of the sun visible in Russia and Sweden in exactly a 
year’s time. The idea is that if Professor Einstein’s cal¬ 
culations are correct, the distance from each other of 
stars appearing in the neighbourhood of the sun ought 
during the period of total obscurity to undergo a 
variation. Mr. Curtis says that the duration of the 
eclipse in question, calculated at two minutes and 
fourteen seconds, ought to allow sufficient time for 
satisfactory photographs to be taken, and that there 
should be about fifteen stars of every magnitude down 
to the ninth within one degree of the sun’s disc during 
this time. He accordingly proposes to take two fairly 
close to Regulus, whose own light would be too great 
to make him the subject of the experiment, and to 
photograph them both before and during the eclipse. 
If Professor Einstein be right, the angular distance from 
the sun of the stars chosen should be increased during 
the obscurity, and this would, according to him, cor¬ 
respond to a deviation by gravity of the rays of light 
amounting to nine-tenths of a second. 

Here is a prescription for the avoiding of sea- 
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sickness given by M. Piquet in the Quinzaine Coloniale 
which may be acceptable during the holiday months. 
Take 100 centigrammes of veronal, two of stovaine, 
and six of pyramidon. Mix and put them into two 
cachets, of which one should be taken immediately 
before going on board, and the second three hours 
afterwards, and then only if the first does not pro¬ 
duce its effect. He says that the veronal will 
"abolish” the gastric reflexes, and the other in¬ 
gredients the central ones. F. L. 


Some Magazines 

T HE Church Quarterly opens with an excellent 
article (unsigned) on Montenegro and the 
Eastern Question. The writer traces the history of the 
country and its struggles for independence during 
many centuries. The modern position in the Balkan 
Peninsula is carefully considered. The dangerous and 
insincere grant of independence to Albania is regarded 
as merely a move in the direction of future occupation 
by Italy or Austria, while the treatment of Monte¬ 
negro has been most unjust. 

Popular Education in Britain, France and Germany 
is ably discussed by an expert, the Reverend T. 
Hannan, who is of the opinion that, generally, we 
have more to learn from France than from Germany, 
except where religion is concerned, and as regards con¬ 
tinuation schools, which are very good in Germany. 
Nothing can be fairer than the German attitude 
towards religion: Protestants and Roman Catholics 
have equal rights of entry to the State schools. The 
Editor, Dr. Headlam, takes up the question of 
Degrees in Divinity at Oxford, and the recent vote in 
Convocation. Of those in Oxford "who call them¬ 
selves Liberals in University matters,” he boldly says 
that "they are among the most narrow and intolerant 
people in the country, and that no unfairness or 
meanness is considered illegitimate in dealing with in¬ 
stitutions connected with the Church of England.” 
Other interesting articles are : —" Some Vicissitudes of 
English Parochial History,” by Dr. Frere, which 
shows how largely parishes have been gradually 
robbed of tithes; " Papalism or Federalism,” by Dr. 
Kidd, a plea for federal episcopal government of the 
Church as against absolute Papal autocracy; while Dr. 
H. Kingsmill Moore writes well of the present 
development of trained and systematic teaching in 
Sunday schools. Sixty pages devoted to critical re¬ 
views of books conclude an unusually good number of 
this Quarterly . 

The Three Arts Journal , issued by the Club of that 
name at 19a, Marylebone Road, W., at 6d. monthly, 
is a very well produced and interesting magazine. The 
August number is full of good things; we might 
mention especially "The First Lady Bookbinders,” by 
Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., and "Nietzsche as 
Artist, by Elizabeth Garlies. There are also Notes 


on Art, Music, and the Drama; an extremely novel and 
interesting Competition, and an amusing "Actress’s 
Nightmare,” by Lilian Braithwaite. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August contains the second 
article by Ellen Key on " Education for Motherhood,” 
and an excellent discussion on " The Causation of 
Crime,” by Mr. H. Fielding Hall,, among its more 
serious items; other capital contributions are stories by 
Alice Brown and Mary Antin, and a good article on 
" Common Sense in Pronunciation,” by Robert J. 
Menner, which ought to be read in conjunction with 
Mr. Robert Bridge’s work on the same subject. 

The International Journal of Ethics for the July 
quarter is now on sale, and there is in it much that will 
bear discussion. Its principal features are five in 
number: The Place of Volition in Education,” by 

W. J. Collins; "Lord Hugh Cedi’s 'Conservatism,'” 
by C. D. Broad; "The Practical Tendencies of Berg- 
sonism ” (second article), by A. O. Lovejoy; " English 
Divorce Law,” by Helen Bosanquet; and "The Ethics 
of Industry,” by J. Dashiell Stoops. Each of these 
is worth careful reading. 

For those who are interested in the history of the 
United States and who have time to devote to its study, 
the current quarerly issue of the American Historical 
Review is valuable; but not only for its treatment of 
American matters. One member of the editorial board 
writes on "The Court of Star Chamber,” another 
" Anent the Middle Ages,” and there is a finely 
reasoned article on " The Interpretation of History,” 
by J. T. Shotwell. 

The May and June issues of World-Speech, a 
monthly magazine devoted to " Ro, the Universal 
Language,” have reached us. If " Ro ” ever does 
become universal—which we very much doubt—all 
beauty, at any rate, will vanish from the spoken or 
written word. "Adrap,” father; "afrap,” mother; 
“adraq,” uncle; "afraq,” aunt; "Ta,” time; "abta,” 
my time; " acta,” your time; “ anta,” never; and so 
on—the dominating syllable appearing in each word 
bearing on the idea it represents. It is ingenious, and 
rather hopeless, but the editor and publisher and 
originator, Rev. E. P. Foster, of Marietta, Ohio, 
U.S.A., is indefatigable, and his little essays are 
certainly interesting. 

In the Review of Reviews for Australasia for July, 
Mr. Henry Stead continues his reminiscences of his 
father, and the summary of the general events and the 
leading articles in the best reviews is as up to date and 
useful as usual. 


Mr. William Heinemann has in preparation for 
publication this autumn a biography of the late Mr. W. 
T. Stead, written by Miss Estelle W. Stead, his 
daughter, and entitled "My Father: Personal and 
Spiritual Reminiscences.” It will contain a large amount 
of material written by the late Mr. W. T. Stead himself, 
and describe, in his own words, many of the most 
interesting events in his career. 
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Notes for Collectors 

Some French Engravers 

No. 1. 

T HERE is no such delightful period to the collector of 
French engravings as the mid-eighteenth century, 
and no engraver of that time more justly honoured for 
his infinite spirit and neatness than Le Bas who duly 
became graveur du rot and the master of a multitude of 
pupils—one at least of whom, Moreau, treated him very 
shabbily at the end of his long and lively life. 

JAMES PHILIP LE BAS—1708-1783 
Le Bas was a personality as well as an artist, a com- 
mercialist and a viveur as well as an engraver of perfect 
technique and resource. The memoirs of his period 
give us an occasional side-glance at his character, the 
immense variety and large number of his works show 
how happily he was endowed, but it is to the MS. 
account of his life, written by Joullain, probably under 
the eye of Le Bas, that one turns for a complete picture 
of this wonderful combination of artist, business man, 
free-liver, and good husband—the archetype of a 
kindly, brave, and clever Parisian of the most brilliant 
period of the eighteenth century. 

At fourteen years of age, after some years of educa¬ 
tion by his mother, he was thrown upon the world— 
with which he soon proved himself well prepared to do 
battle. An architectural engraver named H6risset was 
his first master, but he soon passed to the care of 
Nicolas Tardieu, who is generally held responsible for 
the early training and victories of Le Bas. His patrons 
were many, and it seems that—with occasional periods 
of lavish expenditure and pleasure—he worked hard. 
He was married about 1735 to Elizabeth Durth, who 
became an admirable helpmate and bonne amie , and 
entered into all phases of his work and pleasure, his 
friendships and his quarrels, with extraordinary viva¬ 
city. At first Le Bas was inclined to wild -extrava¬ 
gance, and pressed diamonds and laces and fine clothes 
upon his wife. But he soon found himself without 
money; he sold the vanities he had given his wife and 
set to work upon the engravings for which he was 
already so well known, and in ,a short time—with the 
aid of his wife—had formed that famous atelier which 
became the centre of a whole world of gifted artists, 
the manufactory of a tremendous commerce in engrav¬ 
ings, and the school of such men as Cochin, Ficquet, 
Eisen, Le Mire, Aliamet, Choffard, De Longueil, N6e, 
Cathelin, Martini, Gaucher, Moreau le jeune, Malbeste; 
there were also several foreigners, including some 
Englishmen, such as Ryland. Le Bas managed his 
large army of pupils with a grace and skill, a humor¬ 
ous light hand, and intellectual grip which made him 
a Master in every sense of the oft-used term. The out¬ 
put of his atelier is unrivalled by other workshops of 
the period, at least in quantity, and one might say in 
quality as well. 

The number of plates, either entirely the work of 
Le Bas or prepared by his numerous pupils and finished 
by him, is extremely large. Those after Teniers alone 
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are more than one hundred. Some of the most sought 
are the ‘‘Boar Hunt,” “The Italian Chase,” the 
portraits of Robert du Lorrain and Cazes; the “Four 
periods of the Day” and “The Embarkment,” after 
Berghem; Ruysdall’s “Environs of Groningwen and 
of Gueldir”; Vemet’s “Italian Sea Port” and the 
long series of “ Ports of France ” which were so useful 
to Le Bas both in regard to fame and fortune. 

The four large hunting scenes of Van Falens are 
greatly appreciated, and Claude Lorraine's “ Port of 
Messina.” He excelled in those pictures in which he 
reproduced landscapes and small figures. His use in 
this connection of the freedom and facility of etching 
in harmony with the severer uses of the graver and dry- 
point were highly successful. 

Almost all the great collections of original 
works of art in Europe appear to have been 
at Le Bas* service. Among those who encouraged 
him to engrave the pictures belonging to them 
were the King of Poland, the Dukes de Coss£, de 
Praslin, de Nivernois, and the Pompadour’s faithful 
friend, de Choiseul, the Prince de Cond£, the Count 
Baudouin, and the Marquis de Brunoy. It was to 
Madame de Pompadour, that acute critic of and worker 
in the art of engraving, that Le Bas dedicated the first 
of a series of “ F6tes Flamandes,” with, one may 
suppose, no small hopes of the large sum to be made 
by reason of the patronage of this all-powerful con¬ 
fidante of the king. Madame praised his work with 
her usual judgment, she liked the idea of the series, 
each picture in which was to be from the works of 
Teniers in the collection of the Duke de Choiseul. But 
the lady made some mistake about paying the artist, 
and asked him for a bill. He was greatly offended, and 
sent a sharp reply to his would-be patron, an answer 
so worded that it cost him the payment for his present 
work and all chance of the profits of future favour. 

In this case his high spirit—a life-long characteristic 
—outran his desire for worldy success. This was un¬ 
usual with him; he has been accused many times of too 
great a devotion to the commercial side of his art, and 
to the narrowing lust of gold. But then those were 
the days when all artists served— 

The crowned caprice, whose sceptre, no-wise sainted, 
Swayed the light realms of ballets and bons-mots— 
Ruled the dim boudoir’s demi-jour or drove 
Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered grove. 

• • • • • 

A laughing Dame who sailed a laughing cargo 
Of flippant loves along the Fleuve du Tendre; 

Whose greatest grace was jupes k la Camargo, 

Whose gentlest merit gentiment se rendre ; 

Queen of the rouge-cheeked Hours, whose footsteps fell 
To Rameau’s notes, in dances by Gardel. 

If you serve so fashionable a goddess you must pay, and 
this Le Bas was always ready to do. But he had to 
invent all sorts of ways of refilling his often depleted 
purse. 

One almost comic method he adopted was that of a 
series of not very alluring prints professing to unveil 
the mysteries of Freemasonry. This set of engravings 
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was more or less a success of scandal, and brought 
plenty of money, but the artist contented himself with 
taking the cash and letting the credit go, for he added 
to these works the statements “ Dessin6 par Madame la 
Marquise de. . . and “ Grave par Mademoiselle de. . 
Such pranks did not, perhaps, endear him to his rivals, 
but then he had no wish to propitiate them, his main 
purpose being to fill once more his ever-flowing pocket. 

Of all histories the saddest are the biographies of 
artists, but the high spirits and rather wicked humour 
of Le Bas saved the falling fortunes of his last years 
from that melancholy so generally associated with the 
decline of a great painter's or engraver's life. After 
forty years of varying prosperity under one roof, and 
the admiration of a thousand friends and pupils, his 
wife died and he found his resources drained by the 
cost of the “Figures de l'Histoire de France”; but he 
fought on with his usual spirit until February, 1783, 
when his last illness overtook him. He died in the 
following April satisfied, one fancies, with his full life 
and many successes, some of which he would have been 
the first to admit, in his humorous fashion, were rather 
fortunate than deserved. 

In a period of high endeavour in art and an almost 
universal excellence, in a day of great temptation and 
difficulties and glorious victories, James Philip Le Bas 
had not feared life, and death found him of the same 
gay and unconquered spirit. EGAN Mew. 

The Theatre 

“The Beggar Girl’s Wedding” at 
the Lyceum Theatre 

M ELVILLISM and crime and virtue and passionate 
desire and black villainy and all the stock-in- 
trade of old-fashioned melodrama seen under the 
microscope, are to be found in “ The Beggar Girl's 
Wedding." The play has already had a victorious 
progress through some provincial towns and has now 
come to be the delight of the democracy of London 
for, we imagine, some months. 

That such a composition of false sentiment, sham 
fun, old tricks and abject impossibilities should give 
pleasure to thousands of our population is a serious 
matter. Is there any other State in the world where 
such painfully childish work would please the 
audience? Perhaps America would like it, if written 
in the American way, but we cannot believe that any 
country with an artistic sense would permit such a 
crowded melange of worn-out rubbish to be applauded. 
For a brilliant success Mr. Melville's play is sure to 
be. Our State-aided education has provided just the 
audience which will feed full upon its obvious horrors 
and laugh aloud at its would-be comic interludes. We 
do not know which we envy most, that crowded part of 
the audience that takes the whole affair in good faith, 
lives in it, loves it and applauds it, or that cynic 
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minority whose bitter, quiet laughter jeers and enjoys 
every situation, every word, every movement of the 
actors throughout the long acts. Both are happy; we 
remain saddened and apart. A journal has said that 
this play is “splendid stuff." Without the adjective the 
criticism would be correct enough. 

But that does not dispose of the matter. Dramati¬ 
cally, “ The Beggar Girl's Wedding" is sure to be 
quite popular and is, of course, artistically utterly 
negligible. Commercially, Mr. Walter Melville and 
his brother are dowered with wisdom. While many 
gifted authors and managers cry aloud that the public 
refuse to be pleased, the gentlemen of the Lyceum, and 
we do not know how many other theatres, produce at a 
low price just what their public wants, and net, we 
apprehend, a handsome and just profit. Ought we 
not logically to praise the thing that fits the mood of 
| the greatest number and, if the theatre be an affair of 
commerce, justifies itself every time. 

Rightly or wrongly, we are not ready to do that. We 
cannot believe that the absurd adventure of Jack 
Cunningham and the beggar maiden either properly 
entertains or merely amuses. It is true that the heroine 
is virtue painted in bold colours— 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire is seen : 

One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 

was Tennyson's rather uninspired, hyperbolic way of 
expressing something of the same sort. But the poet 
only permitted himself a few verses and Mr. Mel¬ 
ville allows himself the vast stage of the Lyceum and 
long hours in which to put forward his ultra 
unrealities. 

If “The Beggar Girl's Wedding" and its certain 
popularity mean anything, we can only be impressed 
with the idea that our literary civilisation is a failure 
and the intellect of our popular audiences worn out. 

Egan Mew. 


Notes and News 

“The Inseparables," the novel of modem Oxford 
life by James Baker, is to be issued in the two-shilling 
popular edition of the “John Westacott" novels by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall early in September. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish in the 
autumn “ This Realm, This England," a new illus¬ 
trated book by George A. B. Dewar, who shortly takes 
up the work of literary and acting editor of the 
Saturday Review . The main theme of the book is 
patriotism. 

Miss Netta Syrett's new novel, “ Barbara of the 
Thorn," will be published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus on September 4. It is the story of a sensitive 
English girl's experiences in Italy. The same firm 
will publish on September 8 Mr. Richard Marsh's new 
novel, “Justice—Suspended." The book, which is 
Mr. Marsh's only autumn story, is a -^mance of 
roguery and pa f h^<t. 
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The annual service for seafarers will be held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday, October 22, at 
six p.no. The Archbishop of Canterbury will be the 
preacher, and it is hoped that the Lord Mayor will be 
able to attend in state. Admission to the nave of the 
cathedral will be without ticket. Application for tickets 
for other parts should be made to the honorary secre¬ 
tary, Seafarers’ Service, 113, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W. 

Mr. Ch. J. Bishenden, the well-known author of many 
books on voice, singing and health, which have this year 
reached their seventh and eighth editions, has written a 
new book shortly to be published, entitled “The 
Practical Vocalist, and Hygienic Deep Breathing,” as a 
work of reference for students and the general public, 
and will include valuable instructions for proper diet, 
clothing, and general habits, Mr. Bishenden having 
studied with Dr. Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

The Duke of Westminster, who is one of the signa¬ 
tories and supporters of the Olympic Games Fund, will 
be glad to receive and acknowledge any donations that 
may be sent to him in aid of the appeal for a national 
subscription. He starts his own subscription list with 
a donation of £ 1 ,000, and will forward any sums, large 
or small, to the honorary treasurer of the fund. Letters 
containing contributions should be addressed to the 
Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor House, London, 
W., and envelopes and cheques should / be marked 
41 Olympic Fund.” 

With the commencement of the coming Theatrical 
Season, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, will pub¬ 
lish a new edition of Mr. John Parker’s “ Who’s Who 
in the Theatre,” which has been brought up to date. 
The new edition will contain over four hundred addi¬ 
tional biographies, and an important new feature will 
be found in the inclusion of a list of the more im¬ 
portant productions and revivals of the London stage 
from the earliest times. Incidentally this compilation 
contains an unique stage chronology of all the Shake¬ 
spearean and other famous plays, invaluable alike to 
the stage historian, the player, and the public 
generally. 


The Promenade Concerts, which have started their 
nineteenth season with crowded and enthusiastic houses, 
entered upon their second week on Monday, the 25th, 
with the usual Wagner programme. Mme. Lillie 
Slapoffski will make her first appearance at these 
concerts and will sing Elizabeth’s Greeting and Eliza¬ 
beth’s Prayer from “ Tannhauser,” and Mr. Ivor Foster 
is the second vocalist. For Tuesday two new poems 
for orchestra, “The Twilight of the Year,” and 
“Paradise Birds,” by Mr. Cyril Scott, were announced 
for the first time in London. Both the singers are 
making their debuts at the Promenade Concerts, Miss 
Agnes Christo in a Handel Aria, and Mr. Hardy 
Williamson in “Lend me your Aid” from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba.” Mr. Herman Koenig, of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, will play Vieuxtemps Con¬ 
certo, No. I, in E, for violin and orchestra. Among the 
orchestral items are Tchaikovsky’s Suite “Casse- 
Noisette” and Smetana’s Symphonic Poem “Ultava.” 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society is being held at the Gallery of the Royal Society 
of British Artists at Suffolk Street, Haymarket, from 
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August 25 till October 4. The number of exhibits is 
larger than of late years. Three of the rooms in the 
Gallery are filled with the choicest examples of pictorial 
work, produced by the leading workers; and as over 
three hundred pictures are shown, produced by all the 
processes now in vogue, the photographer will find more 
than one visit desirable. The colour transparencies 
occupy ten desks*, and exhibit the capabilities of three 
processes now on the market. The secret process, 
shown last year, by which facsimile reproductions of 
monetary documents could be multiplied with great 
ease, is again on view, some additional information 
being given; and, as a challenge to experts and the 
public generally, a frame of genuine and forged stamps 
are shown mingled together. Visitors are invited by 
the inventor of the process to distinguish if possible the 
forged examples from those which are genuine. The 
invaluable X-rays process is shown in many of its 
variations, as being useful not only to the physician and 
surgeon, but also to the naturalist and the botanist. 
Lantern lectures are delivered in the evening three times 
weekly, and the lecturers are those whose names are 
household words to photographers. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s presentation of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s “Joseph and His Brethren,” which is due 
at His Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, 
September 2, and which promises to be one of the most 
remarkable dramatic productions that London has 
seen, should have a special interest for the musical 
public. Mr. Adolf Schmid, Sir Herbert’s musical 
director, has, thanks to the great courtesy and continuous 
assistance of the British Museum authorities, been 
able to secure the fullest information as to the music 
which was associated with the period about to be 
illustrated. By studying the records of the Rabbis, 
Mr. Schmid has ascertained that one of the instru¬ 
ments used in the time of David and Solomon was 
named the “Magrepha.” It was a powerful organ, 
consisting of ten pipes, two pairs of bellows and ten 
keys; and, with a view to obtaining the proper musical 
colour, a modem equivalent of this instrument will be 
included in the orchestra. Harps of different sizes, 
some of which were even larger than those of the 
present day, were amongst the thirty-six instruments 
known to have been used by the Hebrews in the time 
of Joseph, as also were the “asor,” the “tambura,” the 
‘‘double pipe,” the “mochal” and the “sistrum.” The 
“ asor,” which was the forerunner of the dulcimer, was 
a ten-stringed instrument, played with a plectrum; the 
“tambura” was a sort of guitar, the “double pipe” 
(“alishrokitha ”) was a small organ of seven pipes; 
the “ mochal ” was a small flute used for dances only, 
and the “sistrum” corresponded to the modem cym¬ 
bal. Each of these instruments is to be included in 
the orchestra. 

According to accepted authorities, Hebrew music 
was closely related to that of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians and the singing of the children of Israel be¬ 
fore the golden calf was in the Egyptian manner. 
Thanks to Mr. Schmid’s researches, this music will be 
heard at His Majesty’s. Whilst delving amongst the 
treasures of the British Museum he happened on a 
folio on which is inscribed the penitential hymn which, 
tradition has it, was composed by King David over 
4,000 years ago. The score will also contain an ex¬ 
hilarating dance measure, founded on an old Assyrian 
air. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

THE PANAMA CANAL AND IMPERIAL 

DEFENCE 

A GAIN it is proposed to hold in London a 
conference of Colonial statesmen to consider the 
question of Imperial defence. It is no use concealing 
the fact that not a little uneasiness prevails in our 
Dominions beyond the seas in regard to the future 
disposition of naval strength in the Pacific, more 

particularly as it will be affected by the opening to 
navigation of the Panama Canal. In saying 

this we do not mean to imply that the situation 
as at present constituted is such as to give 
cause for anxiety; but it contains certain dis¬ 
tinguishing elements which, if not properly dealt 

with at the moment, may at a time not so fax distant 
produce a crisis not only with certain foreign Powers 
but also within the Empire itself. During recent years 
there has no doubt been much discussion of a frank 
nature over Imperial affairs. However political 
opinions may differ, there will surely be found none 
to deny that it was due alone to the initiative of Mr. 
Chamberlain that the people of the Mother Counry 
came to take a real interest in the Colonies. Of late 
it must be confessed that the intense controversy waged 
around home affairs has tended to obscure the Imperial 
idea. It would not be right to go so far as to assert 
that any marked indifference as to the welfare of the 
Colonies is to be noted. But undoubtedly a tendency 
has made itself manifest to regard Imperial policy as 
having reached a stage of finality. 

On the last occasion that the Colonial Premiers 
assembled in London they were rightly told that the 
Empire was face to face with a crisis, the gravity of 
which had no parallel in history. The exact position 
of Imperial strategy and defence in its relation to high 
policy was explained to them with perfect candour. 
With a patriotism that bore tribute to their loyalty no 
less than to their wisdom, they readily subscribed to 
the idea that the safety of the Empire lay solely in 
the keeping of a Navy predominant in the North Sea. 
At that time, then, the Dominions united with the. 
home Government in a policy that aimed at the con¬ 
centration of British sea power in waters adjacent to 
the British Isles. In the period that has elapsed, much 
has happened. True, our naval policy has not been 
radically changed, but it has certainly undergone some 
very important modifications. For example, it has 
been found necessary once more to strengthen the 
Mediterranean squadron; and our action in rehabili¬ 
tating the naval prestige of the Bermudas represented 
a departure in anticipation of events peculiarly of 
Imperial interest. 

The changes that will inevitably be produced by 
the opening of the Panama Canal are bound to raise 
issues of the first importance, and it is doubtless these 
issues that will form the subject of earnest discussion 
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at the conference of Colonial statesmen shortly to be 
held in London. While, as we have already pointed 
out, our Dominions beyond the Seas have shown their 
willingness to come to the assistance of the Mother 
Country in time of emergency, it is asking too much 
of them that they should neglect to take into account 
the highly important developments shaping in a region 
which comes within their own territorial and political 
influence. Because New Zealand, with characteristic 
generosity, presents a Dreadnought to the home 
country, it must not be imagined that the people of 
this gallant little Colony will not, when the proper 
time comes, require that an adequate naval force be 
stationed within reasonable proximity of their own 
shores. The sentiment of Australia on the subject is 
already well known, and, making full allowance for 
political exigencies in Canada, it cannot be pretended 
that public opinion in that country is by any means 
unanimous as to the wisdom of placing Canadian ships 
at the exclusive disposal of the British Admiralty. 
The passing of time has only served to accentuate 
Colonial feeling on the point. 

We have weathered several international crises of 

t 

first magnitude, and in every case the impression has 
been created that Germany is both unwilling and un¬ 
prepared to embark upon war. Certainly the inter¬ 
national situation to-day is far less threatening than it 
was on the occasion of the last assembling of the 
Colonial Premiers in London. Indeed, now that the 
Balkan struggle has spent itself, there are substantial 
grounds for the belief that Europe is about to enjoy a 
period of tranquillity free from war alarms. We cannot, 
therefore, as in the past, plead to our Colonies that the 
safety of the Empire is in imminent peril. On the 
other hand, they can tell us some plain truths about 
developments in the Pacific. Frequently it has been 
predicted that the day would come when a struggle for 
the mastery of the ocean would begin in earnest. 
Adherents to the principle of peace at any price scorn¬ 
fully demanded an interpretation of the word “ mastery," 
and gave “ aggression” as their own rendering. But 
mastery, employed in the sense that is meant here, 
does not necessarily imply an arrogant exhibition of 
force. It means, in brief, prestige in the best and fullest 
application of the term. At present we have abandoned 
the Pacific to the keeping of Japan ; and, among other 
things, our Colonies cannot have failed to take note 
that the ship which we so recently completed for our 
Allies, and which compares favourably with the 
strongest Dreadnought afloat, will assist Japan to main¬ 
tain her position in the Pacific. And here it must be 
emphasised that the issue raised is not one which 
concerns alone races of European origin and their own 
affairs. The Pacific problem is mainly Asiatic^ and it 
is notorious that prestige can only be maintained among 
Asiatic peoples by a judicious exhibition of the flag. 
The nation whose symbols of power are conspicuous, 
and whose people and activities evoke discussion, will 
ultimately forge ahead in the commercial markets of 
Asia. 
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The completion of the Panama Canal is destined to 
promote acute business rivalry in the Pacific. It will 
revolutionise the geographical and tradal relations of 
East and West. Therefore the Colonies are right to 
expect that Great Britain will adapt herself to the 
changed circumstances and recognise that as the world 
progresses, the obligations of Empire demand increas¬ 
ing sacrifices. In other words, we must be prepared for 
the demand that a strong squadron be placed in the 
Pacific; and, in meeting this demand, we should make 
use of our faculty of imagination to an extent no less 
than that which we required of our Colonies when we 
asked them to look beyond their own waters, bereft 
of warships, to the concentrated power of Europe in 
the distant North Sea. 


MOTORING 

NE cannot pretend that we in this country are 
particularly interested in American local affairs, 
but reference may be permitted to a recent dispute 
between the authorities of the City of Detroit and the 
Detroit United Railway, for the reason that the issue 
of the dispute provides a most striking and suggestive 
indication of the enormously important part the auto¬ 
mobile is destined to play in every department of 
social and civil life. It appears that the railway com¬ 
pany referred to, which is the equivalent of a company- 
owned tramway in England, had a virtual monopoly 
of democratic street conveyance in Detroit and neigh¬ 
bourhood, and exercised its privileges in the manner 
common to monopolists—to the detriment of the people 
dependent upon it for transport. This led to a pro¬ 
longed fight between the city and the company, a point 
eventually being reached at which the latter threatened, 
if the city insisted upon certain small fare reductions 
on that portion of the system over which it had some 
limited control, to stop the cars over the whole system 
and thus dislocate the whole business of a great city. 
There seems to be no doubt that the company could 
and would have carried out its threat, but at this 
juncture the Ford Company stepped in with an offer 
to the city of a thousand cars, or as many more as 
might be required, for use as public service vehicles. 
This unexpected and dramatic action completely upset 
the calculations of the railway company, which 
promptly and unconditionally capitulated on every 
point, to the great gratification of the inhabitants of 
the city. The intervention of the motor-car into the 
civic dispute has resulted in the saving to them of 
approximately a million dollars a year in transport 
charges. 

• • • 

It is announced that the Paris Motor Show will be 
opened on October 17 next, which is considerably earlier 
than in former years. The object of the change of date 
is obviously to enable the French manufacturers to 
introduce their new models to the motoring public 
before they are on show at Olympia, which has not 


hitherto been the case. The popularity of these big 
motor exhibitions seems to increase year by year, and 
the car manufacturers appear to be keener than ever 
to be represented at them. For the Paris Show, the 
promoters have received a record number of applications 
for space, and, big as the Salon is, it will probably be 
necessary to eliminate the commercial vehicle section 
and devote the whole of the available space to pleasure 
cars and accessories. The only British car exhibitors 
will be the Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Humber, Austin, 
Sunbeam, and Wolseley Companies. 

• • • 

The annual race for the O’Gorman Trophy will be 
one of the items on the programme of the Brooklands 
meeting, to be held on Saturday, September 27, should 
there be eight or more entries, failing which it will be 
abandoned. This old-established and popular com¬ 
petition is especially interesting by reason of the fact 
that its regulations permit of the use of any kind of 
fuel and any method of its delivery to the working 
parts, and also place no restrictions on the use of such 
auxiliaries as oxygen, acetylene, etc. The race is open 
to cars of any nationality, but the engine capacity must 
not exceed 3,000 cubic centimetres. 

• • * 

The 25 h.p. Talbot which established a record at 
Brooklands on the 4th inst. by winning the 100 m.p.h. 
handicap at the tremendous speed of 120 miles per 
hour—two miles per minute—was, we understand, fitted 
with Palmer Cord tyres. In all such feats the usual 
tendency is to give the credit to the car, but the 
discerning motorist knows that the tyre which success¬ 
fully withstands the strain is entitled to at least an equal 
share of the kudos. That Palmers should almost in¬ 
variably be chosen by the drivers in these Homeric 
contests, and that they should almost always be found 
on the winning care, is striking evidence in favour of 
the contention of the makers that the transverse cord 
is both stronger and more resilient than the ordinary 
canvas method of construction. 

• • • 

Considerable interest was aroused by the announce¬ 
ment that on Saturday last an attack on the world’s 
twelve hours’ record was to be made at Brooklands by 
Mr. Hancock, driving a 25 h.p. Vauxhall of the Prince 
Henry type. A start was duly made at 5.30 a.m., and 
in spite of a stiffish wind ninety-one miles were covered 
in the first hour, the car running with splendid regu¬ 
larity. Shortly afterwards, however, the stripping of a 
thread on the air pressure pipe union, which resulted 
in the cutting off of the supply of petrol to the engine, 
caused a stoppage for a repair to the pipe, and it was 
decided to commence a fresh attempt at eight o’clock. 
Unfortunately a heavy rain was falling at that time, and 
as it seemed likely to continue for some hours, the whole 
thing had to be given up for the day. Provisional 
arrangements have been made for another attempt on 
the record to be made on Monday, September 1, which 
is the earliest date on which the track is available. 
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Present and prospective users of Victor tyres and 
specialities are requested to note that the makers,, the 
Victor Tyre Co., Ltd., have just opened West-end 
offices and stock rooms at 15, Cartaret Street, West¬ 
minster, S.W.—near Buckingham Gate—and that in 
future all their clerical business will be transacted there. 
Tyres will also be fitted to customers' cars at the new 
address. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E VERYBODY declares that we should all be happy— 
and, indeed, if we could get the business we might 
be. But the public, although it does not sell, utterly 
declines to buy anything. I cannot help blaming the beau¬ 
tiful weather. Why should people come into the City 
when the sun shines in a cloudless sky? As a matter of 
fact, they don’t. Perhaps when the cold and fog arrive 
we may fiecome energetic and gamble once again. No 
one now seems to take any notice of foreign politics. But 
the tendency is towards home industrials. That is quite 
clear. The whole industrial world has made money during 
the past year, and the public is eager to share in the 
dividends. They have been very badly hurt over Mexico 
North Western Railway, Mexican Northern Power, 
National of Mexico, American Waterworks, Cuban Ports, 
and the other bond issues that have offered six per cent, 
for our money, and, as soon as they have got it, collapsed or 
played some disagreeable trick upon us. I think that the 
day of Foreign Public Utilities has passed. Manaos Im¬ 
provements and Bahia Trams will keep people away from 
Brazil. Southern Alberta Lands will effectively stop people 
from putting any of their spare cash into Canadian Land. 
Dominion Saw Mills and others not quite so bad have 
choked us off Lumber, and the crying scandal of the Union 
Life of Canada has shown us that the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment is not as keen as it should be to protect the British 
investor. 

The cumulative effect of all these very nasty contretemps 
is serious. It means that the fashion which for some 
years turned strongly in favour of foreign investments has 
now changed. Geographical distribution, a fine phrase 
some years ago, is jeered at to-day. It won’t draw worth 
a cent. I have always been preaching that safety comes 
before anything else. I am glad to think that at last the 
public begins to realise that 6 per cent, for three years and 
then total loss of capital is not quite as good as 4 per cent, 
for ever and an undiminished hoard of money. I do not 
deny that we have run a heavy depreciation in gilt-edged 
securities, and that those people who were forced to realise 
lost a great deal of money. But I feel sure that the patient 
holders will one day see all their capital back, and will 
have the satisfaction of crowing over their more venture¬ 
some friends who were too greedy and lost everything. 

Money seems fairly cheap, and the Stock Exchange was 
able to borrow at the same rates as those charged last 
account. Bill discounters in Lombard Street are not eager 
for paper dt present rates, for a much harder market is 
expected in the autumn; but no real stringency. Ger¬ 
many goes on collecting gold, and the Bank of France is 
also anxious to improve her position. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land is doing fairly well, but not as well as some people 


would have us believe. It is improbable that the Bank 
Rate will be reduced, and it is extremely probable that it 
will be increased when the real demand for money sets in 
next October. 

Foreigners are kept steady by the great French banks, 
who, having financed the war, must turn all their promises 
to pay into cash. I wish them joy of the task. But they 
are bold financiers, these Frenchmen, and they hold the 
rentier tight. They can force him to buy Bulgarian, Ser¬ 
vian, Greek, and Turkish Bonds. He will lose most of his 
money, it is true, but he will not know this for a few years. 
All these countries must default sooner or later. They 
have paid preposterous sums for the accommodation, and 
they cannot pay interest out of ruined cities, a population 
half dead, and a land laid desolate. We must not delude 
ourselves into thinking that this war will make the vic¬ 
torious rich. It won’t. It w r ill take ten years for the 
Near East to recover from the blows. Greece will come 
off the best, but even she will find great difficulty in paying 
her way. Roumania has not lost any men, only a little 
money. She has a rich land and will pull through. But she 
badly needs a big loan, for she has railways and pipe lines 
to build in order to develop her oilfields. 

Home Railways remain steady. The stock Exchange 
tried to scare away buyers with horrible tales of a univer¬ 
sal strike, but it was of no avail, and the market is hard. 
The average dividends of our leading lines should surely 
reassure investors. Even if we get another railway strike 
it would only mean that the Government would hurry on 
its Railways Nationalisation Bill. I do not believe in this 
mad Socialism. I think such a policy very ruinous. But 
I am afraid that we live in an age of Socialism, and it is 
no use kicking. The State will buy up all the railways and 
probably make as big a mess of them as the Councils have 
made of the trams. That will fall upon our great grand¬ 
children. But the investor of to-day will get well paid for 
his securities if he gets the terms laid down in the Act 
I see no reason why he should not—Governments are 
always generous, they pay with other people’s money. 
The National Debt will be increased prodigiously, but 
the increase will be represented by assets which should 
more than pay the interest. Indeed, with good manage¬ 
ment the Railways would bring in a profit to the State. 

Yankees do not appear particularly worried over the 
Mexican trouble. The market hardly believes in a war of 
annexation. Yet it must come. When it does, whether 
this year or next, we shall see a big slump. I do not look 
for any big rise in American railways this year. But I 
cannot see any fall. There is no room for such. The 
tales about a bad maize crop have been exaggerated, and 
in any case maize is not by any means the largest crop or 
the most important. Wheat comes first, and then cotton. 
The Chesapeake dividend was reduced, as everybody ex¬ 
pected, and the price has actually risen. Evidently a good 
many people are selling their rights to Southern Pacific 
shares, as the price of these is now almost nominal. I 
advise all holders of Unions to accept their allotments 
gladly. They are getting a sound investment cheap. 

The Rubber Market is horribly flat. The Stock Ex¬ 
change is determined to scare out all those who are afraid, 
and the price of the raw material having fallen, this has 
helped the “bears.” Now we shall see of what metal Mr. 
Lampard is made. If he has any grit at all he will 
collect all his forces and fall upon the dealers to-day. 
They are short to a man. He can utterly destroy them. 

I feel sure that a bold attack well planned would succeed 
in marking up prices 10 to 20 per cent, all round. But 
there must be cohesion amongst the “bulls.” Any 
ratting would be fatal. However, it does not take much 
to put heart into a holder of Linggis at 60s., or Highlands 
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at He does not want to cut any bigger loss than he is 
obliged. The Besocki shareholders would not follow Mr. 
Koning. I am sorry. They would have done better than 
the directors can do for them. However, they must now 
hang on and hope. 

Oil looks really cheerful. The Maikop New Producers 
report is a sorry document, but the public takes no 
interest in Maikop. It has lost its money and does not 
expect anything; which is lucky, for it will assuredly 
get nothing. They keep on marking up North Caucasians, 
and there is some talk of another rig in Mexican Eagles. 
Kerns have jumped wildly since I wrote about them a few 
weeks ago. I should suggest that holders may take their 
profit now. I don’t believe the story that Shell will buy 
the property. But the news continues good. Which fresh 
share in the oil section is to be given the next run ? Some 
say Schibaieffs, some Red Seas. I don’t think much of 
the intrinsic merits of either, but each is Shell-controlled, 
and each has its taking points. Insiders made such a 
coup out of Californians that they are eager for fresh 
deals. 

Mines are kept alive by the talk in the Chartered market, 
which tells us of a wonderful land scheme of which all the 
big holders of land will sell their land to settlers on a 
profit-sharing system, the cash purchase being put back 
into the land as working capital. The details are not yet 
complete, but I believe that an attempt will be made to 
advertise the scheme. Chartereds have, therefore, been 
bid for. In Nigerians, Naraguta Extended have been 
bought by the investors who have a deal on. Anglo- 
Continentals are also promised another run. Copper 
shares are dull. 

Miscellaneous. —The Marconi meeting did not help the 
market. The buyers want to know how the profits are 
made. They are tired of boom talk and of another batch 
of subsidiaries. They are shrewd enough to see that 
such promotions merely accumulate paper and do nothing 
else. There is a quiet demand for Brewery Debentures, 
and Nitrates are harder on the tale of a new combine. 
But though the whole tone of the Industrial market is 
hard there has been no special feature this week. I 
expect dull, if strong, markets until the holidays are over. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE DIRECT SYSTEM IN THE TEACHING OF 

LANGUAGES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I beg to submit the following. I was once 
asked: “Are you a partisan of the direct system in the 
teaching of languages to foreigners?” My answer was: 
“Yes, but not as it is put in practice by the generality of 
teachers.” So far as the teaching of French to English 
students is concerned, I have tried the system at the 
beginning and in the middle,* and also at the end of my 
teaching, ar. 1 I have come to the conclusion that it is only 
from the middle to the end of the teaching that it really 
bears fruit. 

My average, at the end of session 1912-1913, for the 
oral examination of the Royal Society of Arts, was 100 

*At these stages, the services of the English teacher, 
who has a pure French accent, are invaluable, on account 
of the preliminary explanations that he can give in the 
pupils* mother-tongue. From the advanced class upwards, 
it is advisable that the French teacher should step in, 
owing to his extensive French vocabulary, which is indis¬ 
pensable for the 4< causeries” and the “conferences.” 


per cent., and 70 per cent, of the candidates passed with 
distinction—they were twenty-one in number. 

My firm belief now is that that authority was perfectly 
right who said : “ Explanations that break new ground 
must be given first in the mother-tongue.” The follow¬ 
ing fact strengthens this theory:—An inspector once 
visited a Welsh school, where it was alleged that the 
direct system was giving excellent results. The school¬ 
mistress had put, in English, about a score o i questions, 
which her pupils had answered in a language as correct 
and as elegant as that of Macaulay. The inspector 
amazed at such a result was about to retire, carrying with 
him the most favourable impression of the direct system, 
when changing his mind, he said to the schoolmistress : 
“In order that I may be thoroughly convinced of the 
excellence of the system, and also that I may be quite 
certain that the pupils have really benefited by your 
teaching through the medium of the English language, 
would you mind beginning your class over again in the 
mother-tongue of the pupils, and insist upon the pupils 
giving their answers in the vernacular?” The request was 

complied with, and.blank silence on the part of 

the pupils was the result. The inspector then pursuing 
his investigations, detected that the pupils, by dint of 
hearing the same questions day after day, and of being 
made to repeat the answers that had previously been 
given to them by the mistress, had succeeded in com¬ 
mitting both questions and answers to memory. In 
reality, the teacher had trained only the memory of her 
pupils; with regard to their intelligence, the most im¬ 
portant thing in education—especially in the teaching of 
a language—this had been treated as a negligible quantity. 

I have had myself, like that inspector, many oppor¬ 
tunities of testing the direct system, after it had been 
put in practioe at the outset, and the results have always 
been unsatisfactory. When we come to think the matter 
over, we immediately see the impracticability of the system 
as it is understood by some teachers. As Legouv6 has 
said : “On ne s’instruit pas avec ce qu’on apprend, mais 
avec ce qu’on s’assimile. La seule Education s^rieuse 
est celle qui d^veloppe l’intelligence, qui fortifie le 
caract&re, qui £l£ve Time, et ces r^sultats ne peuvent 
s’obtenir que par 1’acoord—je >dirais presque par la 
sympathie entre la nature de l’ilfeve et l’enseignement qui 
lui est donnt” 

My long experience in teaching has taught me to con¬ 
sider the mind of the pupil, at the beginning of any kind 
of study, as a locked up safe. If we wish to deposit in 
it the treasures of instruction, we must have the key to 
that safe, by means of which the master can open and 
shut it at will. Now, the key to that safe is the mother- 
tongue. To neglect this precaution, is to run the risk 
of wasting the best explanations, just like that teacher, 
who, being unwilling to give his pupils the English word 
for “boussole,” had kept them listening for about half 
an hour to a long and minute definition, in French, of 
the instrument. Seeing, however, that, in spite of all his 
efforts, his pupils had not understood him, he, like a 
sensible teacher at last, said to the students in English: 
“The instrument I have been speaking of is ‘the 
compass.’ ” “Why didn’t you tell us so at the outset?” 
remarked a plain-spoken pupil, “we should have under¬ 
stood you immediately, and that would have spared you 
the trouble of going into a lot of unnecessary details in 
French, which no one, I am sure, has understood.” 

Is not this remark the most eloquent argument against 
the use of the “direct system,” when the pupils have 
but a very meagre “copia verborum” of the foreign lan¬ 
guage that is being taught? Adolphe Bernon. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 
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THE VALUE OF HUMAN EXISTENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy, 

Sir,—If a moral distinction is to be made betwixt 
ancient and modern history, it is that, compared with the 
narrow, not to say mean, test which the value of human 
existence had in the time of the Christ—a test unreservedly 
restricted to the judgment of one nation : the Jews—the 
question of the value of human existence is being answered 
to-day under a far wider and less plastic test of power. 

From a mere one nation trial, Christianity is now stand¬ 
ing before an all-nation trial. In this instance there is 
no escape as the Jews possessed, because at this time of 
day rejection will not merely involve one nation in moral 
disaster—as unquestionably happened to the Jewish nation 
—but it will involve the whole world in a moral chaos. The 
tragedy of the poor King of the Gentiles must prove 
infinitely greater than that of the poor King of the Jews, 
because, in the latter case, Pharisaism was essentially an 
individual form of rejection, whilst in the former it must 
be an essentially universal form of rejection. 

In other words, the Jews were convinced of the powers 
of Christ, yet disbelieved in the Person; whilst the Gentile 
world unanimously accepts the Person, and yet is wholly 
sceptical to the powers (miracles). The problem of 
poverty—which, with all its attendant misery and suffer¬ 
ing, was essentially the problem solved by the Christ— 
has been so persistently ignored throughout the ages, 
even by the very heads of the churches themselves, that 
to-day it stands out as a thing of universal nightmare. 

Nations having taken the place of individuals, the final 
test, as prophesied, must and will come from the nations. 
Thus, if, as the case was with the Judaic test, wealth, 
which has ever been the seat of power, is to be the 
Gentile or all nation ground of valuation, nothing less than 
Armageddon can result. 

Now, from the fact of the value of human life being 
still problematic, it follows that, 'with the exception of 
money or property values, no other form of value exists. 
There are, as a matter of course, ideal forms of value, 
but these, since wealth and property are the all-powerful 
forms, stand quite beside the question. 

Moreover, ideal forms are obsolete even as far as the 
universal side of the problem is concerned, because wealth 
and property are the all-powerful forms by which nations, 
like individuals, hold their free existence. So that we 
arrive perforce at the dynamic or blind principle of 
revolution, as the one practised form of adjustment be¬ 
tween hard-lived poverty and over-indulged riches. 

That which forced the individual into a bloody revolu¬ 
tion in the past, is the same as that which must and will 
force the nations into an Armageddon in the future. 
There can be nothing irrational about this statement, 
because irrefutable reasons for its truth can be supplied. 

For instance, revolutions may indeed be designated as 
irrational forms of adjustment, but the designation is 
itself irrational, in that these very forms of adjustment 
are themselves caused by irrational use of wealth and 
power. There is, after all, a rational element in all 
revolutions, and the seed of it is to be found, not in the 
weak-souled submission of the coward and degenerate, 
but in the great-souled opposition of your unappreciated 
fighter and thinker. It is he who, by force of character, 
starts and works the revolutionary cycle, and, where 
there is lack of reciprocation, fashions even the base 
material of the coward and degenerate for the ends of 
man’s salvation. 

Where there is no spark of revolt against social abuses, 
the last word of a social order is written. And we use 


the word revolt here to mean not a crying, but an actual 
protest, since the former has ever been the privilege of the 
slave. Thus, if there is small ^iope for the starved millions 
of poor, there is likewise small hope for the arrogant and 
pampered ten thousand rich. Their own doom is written, 
like the kine of Biblical script, in the tyrant of like 
kidney, whose goal, like their own, is one of pure selfish 
aggrandisement. 

This will be, and must be, the end of the world, so 
long as the value of riches counts more than the value of 
human existence. Now, as the end must fit the cause, it 
can easily be understood how the moral forces against 
human oppression have become so wonderfully developed. 
The end is not wholly a matter of human choice as h 
seems to have been in the past. This struggle for freedom 
is not limited to a singular struggle on the part of any 
one nation, for it is now to be a life and death struggle 
on the part of the entire nations of the world. 

It is this that makes a repetition of French history 
impossible. For instance, in the great struggle for living 
values, the poor of any one nation have to battle not only 
against the organised wealth of their own country, but 
against the organised wealth of the whole universe. The 
struggle on the part of poverty, therefore, is quite hope¬ 
less, the great issues being contained in the struggle of 
organised wealth itself. 

If we may use a simile we would say it is a fight 
between Mammon and Mammon. It is here where the 
modern test of Christianity lies, for apart from the Christ 
ground of human value, which is a living ground of value, 
the final estimate must be that of a world submission to 
an autocracy of riches. 

Verily, as the true Christian knows, it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.—Yours obediently, 

August 16, 1913. H. C. Daniel. 
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better system than that which we have suggested can 
be devised, but something should be done to render 
practically impossible such appalling catastrophes as 
the two collisions near Hawes Junction. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an interview published in a 
contemporary, is exceedingly impolite to the British 
theatre-goer, who, whatever his faults may be, has 
borne with Mr. Shaw’s eccentricities for quite a number 
of years. Our own experience of audiences is the 
exact reverse of Mr. Shaw’s; but, then, we always 
avoid the string of incongruities linked together by the 
slightest of slight plots, which the only Shaw—thank 
heaven!—calls plays. It was our delight and our 
privilege to be present at the first night of the pro¬ 
duction of “Joseph and His Brethren,” which also 
“ began at seven o’clock for the convenience of an un¬ 
grateful Press,” and no “ brawling” or “ disgusting 
noises ” occurred throughout the evening. Mr. Shaw 
is constitutionally unable to realise the reverse side of 
the medal; the head of Shaw suffices for all his require¬ 
ments, and the less flattering reverse never commands 
a thought from the champion egotist. We think that 
the behaviour of audience is correlative to the quality 
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of the entertainment which is offered for its delecta¬ 
tion. If buffoonery—albeit sometimes entertaining 
buffoonery—is the staple of the bill of fare, a shorter 
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journey than that to Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday answers the purpose and gives rise to the same 
emotions expressed in a similar manner. 


Notes of the Week 

T HE explanation of the shocking accident near 
Hawes Junction will appear later, but it is 
permissible for any man of common sense to 
express surprise that any railway company should 
deem it wise to despatch a second exceptionally power¬ 
ful express train on the same line as one whidTstarted 
only twelve or fifteen minutes earlier. To do so, in 
our opinion, is to ignore reasonable precaution against 
not improbable mischance. The accident to which we 
are referring occurred to trains running in the night, 
and presumably the halt of one train and the crash 
of the other could not, in the circumstances, be con¬ 
trolled by signals from a box. We have long thought 
that, especially on night trains, strong searchlight 
apparatus might be fixed, with a code of signals. 
Such apparatus would be useful even on trains running 
in the daytime, since a breakdown in a tunnel might 
lead to disastrous results. It is quite possible that a 


The composition of a “ universal language * ’ seems 
to be as fascinating to certain people to-day as the 
search for perpetual motion was to ancient philoso¬ 
phers. Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, Ro, and a dozen 
others have appealed for popular approval; but, save 
for a pamphlet here and there, we do not hear much 
about them now. We should very much like to know 
whether their followers are consistent. Does the 
Esperantist chat with his wife over the dinner-table in 
his new-found tongue ? Does he permit the nursemaid 
to sing the baby to sleep with the time-honoured 
nursery songs, or is she strictly trained in the Esperanto 
translation of “ Baa, baa, black sheep ” and “ Rock-a- 
bye, baby ” ? When he stumbles over a chair in the 
dark, or when someone treads on his sensitive com in 
the Tube, does he employ the short English word 
especially supplied for such emergencies, or does he 
consult his text-book and murmur something ending in 
“oj ”? These are the vital questions; for, if the 
originators of new systems be not consistent in their 
private life, they cannot expect us to listen to their 
public statements. 
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The Cri 


II 


son Poppies 


When we went out to take the air, 
My dearie love, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair, 

But oh, her cheeks were white. 


We watched the sunset doff his crown, 
The silver moon shine overhead; 

Then I looked up, and she looked down, 
And ne’er a word we said. 


And then it seemed a thousand years, 

And then I said, “It’s fair an’ mild,” 

And looking down I saw my dear’s 
Blue eyes, and oh, they smiled. 

We sat as still as still could be 
And smiled till love was clean confessed, 

And then I drew her close to me 
And hid her in my breast. 

When we went out, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair; 

When we went in, her cheeks so white 
Had lovely poppies there. 

Max Plowman. 


Enthusiasm 

L IFE in its gradual, relentless passing, compels 
us from time to time to revise our notions of 
truth, our standards of beauty, our whole scale of 
values, and one of the saddest consequences of this 
revealing power—save to the blind ones, who are 
always undisturbed and happy—is the recognition of 
the fact that enthusiasm is on the wane. Looking 
backward, we see that for many years our enthusiasm 
has been changing its object, as though with a strange 
premonition of the approaching days when our hearts 
must echo the words of the melancholy Preacher: “All 
that cometh is vanity.*’ At nine years of age we grew 
excited over tremendous battles with toy soldiers; from 
thirteen to eighteen, stamps, games, and calf-love 
dominated our still fluid temperaments; and then, 
however thoroughly we might work or play or love, 
the small, penetrating voice began to await us, began, 
in times of rest and silence, to ask, “ What is the use 
of it all—what is the end of it all?” 

To combat that embarrassing question is one of the 
most desperately difficult tasks we have to face. 
Introspection is deadly work, indeed—it begins in 
health and often finishes in morbidity. We have to 
realise, in spite of these uncomfortable thoughts, that 
in a deliberate encouragement of enthusiasm lies our 


salvation. Give way to the hopelessness, and the 
world darkens, however cheerful the surroundings may 
be. It is beyond doubt that in moments of triumph 
and conquest, when the face flushes, the eyes flash 
eagerly, and the pulse beats high, life is seen at its 
best; it is worth living, whatever the scheme of the 
Immortals may be. The poet in the hour of success- 
lonely success, perhaps, when no friend is near—knows 
that in the splendid joy of achievement lies a reward 
beyond riches; the artist, the musician, the worker in 
metal or wood or stone—all who create—share in this 
divine exuberance, this breaking of the cloud. 

The enthusiast, provided his energy be judiciously 
distributed (otherwise he is likely to develop into a 
bore) is welcomed heartily, because one of the finest 
qualities of enthusiasm is its power of spreading, its 
inspiration of others. He is like an engine undeT full 
pressure of steam; connect him with machinery at a 
standstill and he drives it at once. Herein lies the 
secret of the influence of many politicians over their 
audiences; they shake up the stagnant imagination, 
upset that dangerous tranquillity which accomplishes 
nothing because it is an equilibrium of balanced stresses, 
and immediately something happens. When such an 
equilibrium is disturbed—as any text-book of dynamics 
will explain—you get an available force; power is 
liberated; the pity of it is that it seems often to be used 
wrongly. Nevertheless, it was the result of enthusiasm. 

Continuing the metaphor, we might say that all 
enthusiasts are slightly off their balance—just a little 
insane. The humdrum person is frequently a model of 
sanity, of worldly wisdom. The forces within him 
counteract each other so beautifully, so accurately, that 
the direction of his movement from day to day can be 
predicted; he rolls as pleasantly along his groove as a 
ten-ton truck of coal along a railway siding, and is 
about as interesting. When the truck runs off the lines 
it becomes interesting at once; it is a problem, some¬ 
thing to be considered. So it is with the enthusiast. 
He is out of the groove, off the lines, unconventional; 
he is also in rapid motion. He will undoubtedly collide 
with whoever cares to oppose him, and then no calcula¬ 
tions can give the result. He is no solemn planet with 
a regular registered orbit; he is a comet, captured first 
by one sun, then by another—wayward, if you like, but 
always fascinating. Give him his head, and he will 
convert you; laugh at him, and he laughs back; scowl 
at him, and he is more enthusiastic than ever. Unite 
him with two or three others of a like belief, and he can 
move the world. 

It is worth while to be an enthusiast, if only for the 
base, selfish reason of suppressing that small, restless 
voice whispering of vanity and vexation of spirit. It is 
worth while for a better reason, for to be bored with 
life is a confession of failure, and the genuine enthusiast 
is never bored. It is worth while, for the best reason of 
all—that the great, the immortal deeds of the world, 
which we remember sometimes by song and monument, 
sometimes only by grateful hearts, have all been done 
by enthusiasts. ' W. L. R. 
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Classicism and Modern Modes 

HE recent controversy on women’s dress in the 
Times elicited the phrase “Hellenic revival.” One 
or two artists, a woman of fashion, and a literary man 
wrote to say, that in the approximation of modern 
women’s clothes to the style of antiquity, they per¬ 
ceived the workings of the eternal spirit of Greece. If 
that spirit had no firmer hold on our times than its 
grasp round the whirling skirts of fashion, it would be 
foolish indeed to speak of its revival. But it is always 
at work in our midst. Its influence is inescapable. 

To the classicist there is only one stream of culture 
in Europe, that which goes back through the Renais¬ 
sance and ancient Rome to Greece. The history of its 
influence shows succeeding centuries enamoured at one 
time or another of its spirit or its form. When it is 
the form only which becomes the ideal of a generation 
of artists, writers, and men and women of fashion, we 
find an epoch of formalism such as the eighteenth 
century. When it is the spirit whose far beauty 
haunts the soul of any period, we get an epoch of 
splendour and colour in literature such as our own 
Elizabethan age, or, to take another example, when 
Africa succumbed to Hellas. Then we get the orgiac 
luxury and decadence of the Alexandrine school. 

Never, perhaps, shall we Northern races be able to 
combine the form and spirit of the classical ideal. They 
would seem only to fuse into perfection in a climate 
more genial and more favoured than ours. It seems to 
be our fate either to be wanton or pedantic in literature, 
to riot like a Shakespeare or a Marlowe, or to mince 
and strut like a Pope. A similar thing is true, 
of course, with inevitable qualifications, of the antique 
civilisations as of our own. There is no ideal literature 
or art in the world, and one may put the responsibility 
on climate, or bad government, or what one will. The 
best is only a splendid failure, but there is consolation 
in the thought that there will always be as many pos¬ 
sible excuses as there can be cases requiring them. The 
ideal, however, must be preserved, and knowing that 
we must fail, we must believe that we shall not. 

It is difficult to discover any unifying motive in the 
literature of the day in our own country. It lacks a 
leader. It is anarchic and wilful, when it is not 
brutally and cynically commercial. Kipling’s work 
seems to be finished, though Masefield, in those 
lengthy poems of his, is a successor to part of the 
Anglo-Indian’s tradition which is extremely national 
and anti-humanist in feeling. “ The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “The Widow in the Bye-Street” are 
thoroughly national in character in the narrow sense of 
the word. They exhibit strongly local traits. They 
are brutal, vigorous, sentimental. They might be a 
product of Chaucer’s age, if their orthography were 
only archaised. To read them one would think that 
we had never had a Renaissance in England at all. 

Wells, too, is a local writer, a kind of polytechnic 
Dickens who writes with the naive interest in life of a 
frank and free-souled suburban who has just become 
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introduced to the great world. His interest is nearly 
all in environment, which is not very much different 
from saying that it is nearly all centred in himself. His 
sympathies are intense but not wide. He cannot see 
man or woman simple and unenvironed. As documents 
of social conditions in modern England, his novels are 
of high importance, for he is sincere, highly perceptive, 
and a good workman, but as portrayals of human types 
they are of little value. The average Continental reader 
can delight in his early romances, but his later novels 
must be almost incomprehensible to any foreigner un¬ 
acquainted with England. 

The humanist writer knows that it is his business to 
reduce his figures to the barest essentials. In a work of 
imaginative art, there is no room for sociology, politics 
or theories of any kind. Each generation has its own 
theories, and is contemptuous of those of its predecessor. 
The classical writer addresses himself to people who 
can take unessentials for granted. He contents himself 
with a small scope in which to work, with the result 
sometimes, that at first glance his writings seem empty 
and almost impoverished. Until the secret of the clas¬ 
sical ideal has revealed itself to one, the figures in the 
Grecian gallery at the British Museum, for instance, 
appear cold and uninteresting. Rodin’s extravagances 
seem infinitely more exciting than these restrained con¬ 
ventional marbles. But when we look a little longer, 
we perceive that their simplicity is inclusive not exclu¬ 
sive, that if they do not arrest and strike the attention, 
it is because they disdain to. If a Grecian Aphrodite 
looks chill and quiet by a piece of sculpture such as 
Rodin’s “Le Baiser,” it is not because the antique is 
passionless, but that passion unexpressed and only 
suggested is stronger and more enduring than explicit 
sensibility. 

We English may be said to conduct our lives on the 
classical principle: we believe in expediency; but we 
judge art by the standards, not of artistic expediency, 
but of practical or social expediency, which is a 
different thing. We have the habit of making it con¬ 
form to our comfort, but it is not good always to be 
comfortable. 

Ours is the best possible standard for the production 
of criticism, and the very worst for the production of 
art. We are too sensible to be deceived by any new 
manifestation of art that suddenly arises. Our alleged 
insular criticism has something of the splendid calm of 
posterity’s judgment about it, but is it to be wondered 
that in so chilling an atmosphere it is very difficult to 
produce living works of art? It is like asking one to 
be gay and natural at a banquet of the shades of one’s 
ancestors. 

This is specially the case when we remember that 
though the national aesthetic sense is too sane to be 
easily upset, the practical sense which is so much more 
alive and sensitive is ever at the mercy of anything 
which threatens its equipoise. It is an easy victim to 
any kind of sensationalism or sentiment. 

As the eighteenth century, the occasion of our 
last return to classicism in England, occupied 
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itself principally with the matter of classical 
form, it is not unlikely that our next rever¬ 
sion to the old tradition will be in search of 
its spirit. An orgy of individualism in art, in politics, 
or in any sphere of activity is generally and not 
unnaturally succeeded by a period where form and 
strictness of behaviour are the things most aimed at. In 
the direction of pictorial art we see clear evidences of a 
return to classical ideals. The revolt of the Post- 
Impressionists, in spite of the revolutionary methods of 
their address, signalises a revulsion from the soulful¬ 
ness, the dreaminess, the introduction of self into their 
work of the Impressionists. The art of the later men 
tends to be more austere and less personal. The geo¬ 
metrical patterns, the undiluted colours of modern 
painters speak for a taste less peculiar and idiosyn¬ 
cratic than the subtleties and half-tones of their fore¬ 
runners. Angles and straight lines, and the use of 
primary colours must be obvious to everyone, while 
subtleties and chromatic divagations are more rccherchi 
and uncommon. 

In literature, which is always highly individualistic 
in England, it is not easy to trace any definite direc¬ 
tion, but the nineteenth century gave us so many master¬ 
pieces in the romantic tradition, that it would not be 
surprising to discover one day a writer, or group of 
writers, drawing their inspiration from the fountain¬ 
head of all culture. By the laws of compensation the 
twentieth century should be a classical one, and by the 
same laws it should be classical in spirit rather than in 
form. Edward Storer. 


Literature and Co 


II 


petition 


By Darrell Figgis. 


M R. C. J. HOLMES touches a perennial and, it 
may be said, painful subject in a little book 
to which he has given the strange title “ The Tam and 
the Lake” (Phillip Lee Warner, 2s. 6d. net). Not so 
very long ago Lord Rosebery declared that poetry was 
incompatible with comfort, that it needed the touch of 
want, or at least the hint of its probability, to call out 
good work; whereupon a host of those who knew a 
good deal too much about those hints cried out in 
protest at the figure of such opulence making so very 
easy a statement. It was rather too much like the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius talking of stoic virtue in a 
palace. It happened, too, that Lord Rosebery spoke in 
flat contradiction of the acknowledged facts of literary 
history, from which, indeed, the very opposite case 
could more readily be made out. Shakespeare wrote 
his best work when he had finally dismissed poverty. 
Over the whole of Milton’s work there is the mark that 
the man had at hand the ease of culture and travel; 
Wordsworth did his work, not, indeed, because he had 

t 

plenty, but only because a certain competence ensured 
his pre-occupation with it. Keats was silenced as much 
by the uncertainty of his financial outlook as by any¬ 


thing else; Shelley had an allowance of a modest 
thousand a year, and so on. To be sure, this does not 
mean all that it implies. It is only sufficient to rebut 
the association of poetry, or any form of art, and 
poverty that is so often mentioned by those who deal 
in neither one nor the other. Either deduction—that 
poverty is necessary to art, or the reverse, is only a 
skimming of the facts, the real situation is a much more 
complex matter. 

It is with this real situation that Mr. Holmes deals, 
touching the fringe of it in what he justly call* his 
‘ random thoughts. 0 He begins with a parallel of his 
fisherman experience. From his description it is not 
difficult to locate both his tarn and his lake, where 
they lie not far apart, one above the other. In 
the lake there were pike, trout, and perch, and they 
were all good. But it happened that the Fishery Con¬ 
servators, wishing to improve the trout, netted the pike. 
It was assumed that the result would be that the trout 
would not only increase, but that the season for trout 
would in consequence be much longer. But when the 
fisherman returned to the lake after this operation had 
been concluded he found that the whole of the fishing, 
pik^, trout, and perch, had been ruined by this inter¬ 
ference with the natural economy of things. The trout, 
it was true, no longer had the pike to fear, yet, now, 
neither did the perch. They in their numbers raided 
the shallows, hustled the larger trout, and fed upon 
the younger trout, with the result that the trout were 
all driven off into the deeps, and the fishing was over. 
Yet it would be thought that the perch had thereby been 
improved. Instead of which quite the contrary occurred. 
They increased in such numbers that their quality was 
dissipated. Whereas once it was possible to catch perch 
half to three-quarters of a pound in weight, now the 
largest was three or four ounces of weight. Reliering 
the lake of its pirates and marauders, in short, had 
ruined its quality and dismissed its interest. On the 
Tarn, on the other hand (though Mr. Holmes is less 
explicit here), pike abounded, but these were of not 
very great account, and there was little else than pike. 

It could all be made to fit recent times in Art as 
closely as the most pedantic of allegorists could wish. 
Mr. Holmes, however, turns to the Italian Renaissance, 
where the times of great artistic productivity have 
nearly always synchronised with the times of consider¬ 
able personal insecurity, of warfare, pillage, and danger. 
Raphael and Angelico seem to be the only exceptions 
to the rule that danger and artistic endeavour went 
hand in hand in the chief figures of the age as in the 
time itself. Pisanello, Botticelli, Leonardo, Michel¬ 
angelo, are some of the names that suggest adventure in 
the things of Time as well as in the things of the Spirit 
Indeed, the pages of that excellent rogue Benvenuto 
Cellini picture the time not less than they do the man 
Whereas when the period of personal risk and danger 
passed, and the ease of secure citydom succeeded, the 
other adventure passed too, and Art fell into decay. 
It is also noteworthy that the very breed, and not only 
the breed but the race, of men seems to have altered; 
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men of the physique and physiognomy of Leonardo or 
Michelangelo disappear from Italy for the modem 
Italian to take his place. Secure citydom not only 
extinguished the Arts, but crushed out the finer type of 
men who produced it, killed them, as it were, by pro¬ 
hibiting adventure, their natural zest. 

This seems to contradict what has been said 
about the poet as influenced by poverty; but 
if the statement be carefully examined, it will 
be seen that it closely fits and so confirms 
the idea. For modem commercial competition is not 
adventure at all, but a carefully devised system by 
which ugliness must always conquer. It is a state of 
things inherent in the idea of working for gain, of 
demanding the gain as the fitting answer for the work 
instead of demanding that the conditions be provided by 
which the work may be done. It is, in the modem mean¬ 
ing of the word, Commerce; and it is itself so ruinous to 
fine endeavour, so naturally destructive of it, that even 
if one of its possible conditions, that of competition, 
were dismissed, the other condition of co-operation 
would equally well operate towards the extinction of 
adventure, as Mr. Holmes hints. Leonardo might have 
been drawn aside from some of his work by military 
engineering (though even so that probably gave him the 
incentive to activity that produced the work by which 
he is known), but Keats was crushed by the thought that 
he would have to take up serfdom as a tea-taster, or 
some other equally exhilarating part in the modem 
machine. 

That is the distinction that Mr. Holmes does not 
clearly see in these “ random thoughts’* of his. To put 
it in the terms of his own allegory, the pike now is 
different from the pike as it was in the Renaissance. 
One notices the change is the changing meaning and 
application of words. For example, the men who 
employed Leonardo or Michelangelo were known as 
Tyrants, and tyrants they certainly were whether the 
work were military engineering or the architecture of a 
tomb. But it does not need much power of perception 
to see that to be under the power of such a tyrant was 
quite a different thing from being in the tyranny of a 
modern impersonal system. Such a tyrant sharpens 
the wit; such a tyranny only deadens it. Mr. Holmes 
might indeed have carried his case further. The pike, 
to be sure, is a marauder among the trout, but he is 
healthful too; but if a factory had pitched by the side 
of his lake, emptying its chemical refuse into its waters, 
there would have been neither marauder nor incentive, 
but only a deadening and poisonous influence. 

That takes us back again to the original question of 
Art and poverty, or Art, Competition and Danger. The 
whole difficulty there is one of word^, and the changing 
meaning of words as applied to different ages. It is 
not a question of poverty or affluence at all, but an 
essentially simpler one, for to the production of Art, 
which is the fine flower of a people, it is necessary that 
there be, on one hand and the other, both that which 
incites and that which permits the utmost play of 
personality. 


REVIEWS 

A Country’s Pride 

The Farm Labourer . The History of a Modem 

Problem by O. JOCELYN DUNLOP, D.Sc. (Econ.) 
London. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

HE name of Dunlop in connection with the agricul¬ 
tural labourer was curiously familiar to me. In the 
’seventies Besant and Rice wrote a charming idyll of 
English country life called the “Monks of Thelema,” 
and the hero of it was an eccentric, well-meaning, 
philanthropical squire named Alan Dunlop, who was 
bent upon improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourer on his estate. His experiments and failures 
are told with inimitable humour, but there were many 
truths underlying those racy descriptions of rural 
England forty years ago. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that it has been 
left to a lady to deal with a subject that has been 
considered hitherto essentially a man’s question. 
Miss Dunlop treats her subject in a far more 
practical manner than her dreamy namesake did. 
The first step towards solving a problem is to 
set it out clearly, and she commences to do 
this by giving an historical account of how 
the problem arose; but we are forced to confess 
that the beginning is neither forcible nor clear. 
For instance, on page 2, she claims that it was in 1760 
that “economic changes” set in, which, with the assist¬ 
ance of an ignorant ruling class, transformed a pros¬ 
perous and vigorous peasantry into a mere proletariat, 
ever on the verge of pauperism. 

She is writing, we take it, a handbook for the ordi¬ 
nary person in search of information—the Man-in-the- 
street—and yet she does not refer any further to what 
those economic changes were. 

She alleges that, prior to that date, the English 
peasant was prosperous and contented. In those days 
he was usually a copyholder of one of those manors 
which later on the Copyhold Enfranchisement Act 
destroyed, and he had rights of pasture, of turbary, 
and a hundred other small rights which contributed 
very materially to his welfare. 

Secondly, he possessed various openings for his 
labour, whilst his women-folk, in their leisure, devoted 
themselves to weaving, lace-making, straw-plaiting, 
glove-stitching, and stocking-knitting. 

Thirdly, there were scores of grades of agricultural 
holdings, and he had always the incentive to better 
himself. 

Miss Dunlop reminds us that in the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when so many splendid Acts of 
Parliament were passed—many of them in full work¬ 
ing order to-day—it was enacted that every cottage 
was obliged to be provided with four acres of land. 

After skating over the economic causes, she puts 
down as the second cause the enclosure of the com- 
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mons and the absorption of small holdings into the 
large units necessary to the increase in corn-growing, 
which, while profitable on a large scale, spelt ruin to 
the small man. 

The processes of the Enclosure Acts are well de- 1 
scribed, and although the greed of the 'landlord and 
the farmer is not disputed, she is careful to point out 
that there was something to be said on the other side. 
Enclosure was economically advantageous to the 
country; only by enclosure, it was stated, could the 
best methods of husbandry be adopted and the best 
use be made of the land. The farmers* prosperity 
would be reflected in the greater prosperity of the 
labouring classes; there would be more employment, 
and the population would increase. The rising price 
of com made it possible to regard enclosure, which 
was the necessary preliminary to arable farming, as a 
national duty. i 

This destroyed, gradually but surely, the peasants* 
by-products and the small holdings, and the invention 
of labour-saving machinery in the textile industries 
caused all domestic hand labour to cease. ! 

The farm labourer steadily sank in the social scale 
and lost his pride in his work. He migrated into the 
towns and swelled the labour market there; he took to 
drink, his sons were pressed into the Army and the 
Navy when England had to face twenty years of war 
against the world. 

It is wonderful and interesting to read of the 
remedies that were suggested and applied. They com¬ 
menced in 1787, and are curiously like the remedies of 
to-day. The labourer was told what to eat, benefit 
societies were formed, allotments were suggested, and 
a minimum wage of is. 6d. a day was tried; finally 
the aid of the Poor Law was invoked. 

Allowances were made out of the rates according to 
the size of the family and the fixed price of bread. 
The effect of this was inevitable: farmers, driven by 
the bad times after the war to reduce all possible ex¬ 
penses, practically refused to employ any but rate- 

aided labour, and families increased because of the 
bounties. 

Next “Captain Swing came in the night and burnt 
all his beans and his barley.** The labourer was try- 
ing rough remedies of his own, described in many an 
early Victorian novel. 

Thanks to the combined genius of Pitt, Nelson and 
Wellington, England saved Europe and secured for 
herself forty years of peace; and had it not been for 
the Manchester school and their policy of laissez faire^ 
the subsequent difficulties would not have arisen. 

The Cobden and Bright school did not care “tup¬ 
pence** about the working-man. What they wanted 
was cheap labour for the manufactories of the Mid¬ 
lands, and the only way to get it was to provide cheap 
food. We were in advance of the rest of the world; ! 
Europe was seething with war and revolution. We, ! 
on the contrary, devoted ourselves to manufacture, ! 
and, thanks to the genius of Watt and Stevenson, ! 


we became the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world. “We will manufacture for the rest of the 
world,** we said in our pride; “we will have the cream 
of all the trade—the rest of the world shall be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for us. Let us welcome 
all their raw material and return it to them as manu¬ 
factured articles at a respectable profit.** 

In this scheme it was the case of the devil take the 
hindmost. The labour.of women and children was 
cruelly exploited both in town and country, and in¬ 
stead of getting better, things became worse. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the rise of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers* unions and their attempts to raise 
wages. 

Jesse Collins is remembered, half humorously, as 
the author of the “three acres and a cow** phrase, but 
here and there throughout the book we get a vivid 
glimpse of what he has quietly accomplished for the 
farm labourer—his untiring efforts in the direction of 
obtaining for the peasant small holdings and 
allotments. 

Having brought the history of the farm labourer up 
to date, Miss Dunlop then deals with the gravity of the 
situation. Without showing any political bias, she points 
out only too clearly what Free Trade has done for 
the countryside, how it has been shortsightedly sacri¬ 
ficed to the towns, and how the nation, the landlord, 
and the farmer are now beginning to realise the 
danger. 

Tariff Reform, the real remedy, is not mentioned 
once throughout the 268 pages; but, in spite of this, 
we recommend the book as a painstaking attempt to 
put the question clearly before the country. 

As usual, the index might have been fuller and 
contain more cross-references. 


An Irish Gentleman 

An Irish Gentleman: George Henry Moore . By 

Colonel Maurice George Moore, C.B. With 
a Preface by George Moore. Illustrated. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 

THOSE who have read the pages in “Salve** where 
George Moore and “the Colonel” discuss Newman’s 
prose will be able to make some fair forecast as to how 
the two brothers approach the memory of their father. 
It is no disparagement of Colonel Moore’s book to say 
that an admirable spice is given to it by his more famous 
brother’s preface. Indeed, the book would be hard to 
disparage, were one so inclined, for its subject is an 
attractive one from many points of view, and it is 
handled competently and in an orderly way. Its 
greatest fault is a strange one in such a book; it is 
not ample enough in its treatment of the later stages, 
where a greater wealth of detail would have been profit¬ 
able. But just where a too serious atmosphere might 
have been given, Mr. George Moore's preface comes in 
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to suggest that his father probably only entered 
the House of Commons in the same spirit as 
Empedocles entered Etna, “ because he wished 
to know what the interior of a crater was 
like,” and that his end “points to suicide, for 
it would please me to think of my father dying like 
an old Roman”—whereupon Colonel Moore adds that 
“ what the prefacer writes regarding the mode of his 
father’s death must be taken as expressing his wishes, 
and not the facts.” The whole of the preface is written 
in this gentle and serious spirit of humbug. It is one of 
George Moore’s neatest examples of it, and by a deft 
stroke saves the book from over-seriousness such as 
invades some biographies (despite the biographer) to 
make them portentous and unreadable. 

Yet it is not with the preface but with the book that 
our interest lies. If we take the three stages into which 
George Henry Moore’s life naturally falls we can see at 
once, without further preamble, how full it is, not to 
say how representative of the finer grain in the “ Irish 
gentleman” that has worked itself out in some note¬ 
worthy instances. In his early manhood he travels, not 
profitlessly, but as one who takes careful notes and obser¬ 
vations, keeping a full diary, much of which is quoted 
here. He was the first modem traveller to explore the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and sent a report of 
his observations to the Geographical Society. To read 
the passages quoted from the diary would lead one to 
expect that on his return he would at once take up what 
in maternal letters is generally called “ a serious career.” 
Instead of which he becomes the hardest of riders in a 
country of hard riders. He becomes the most notorious 
of gentleman steeplechasers, and if he cannot ride one 
of his own horses (and he had a famous stable of 
jumpers), he rides for one of his friends, generally the 
Marquis of Waterford. In spite of numerous mishaps, 
collar-bone fractures and horses rolling on him, nothing 
deterred him. Even his brother Augustus’ death did 
not stop him, though it is clear it gave him a great 
shock. Augustus Moore, who had won high distinction 
as a mathematician at Cambridge, of such a nature 
indeed that a great future seemed promised for him, 
was as hard a rider as his brother, and was injured so 
severely in the Grand National for 1845, that he only 
lived a few days. George Moore went over to see him, 
and Colonel Moore records that some of his last words 
were: “ George, let us go back to Moore Hall and not 
lead this wild life any longer.” It checked him; but 
after a while the running was taken up again. His 
private riding was as redoubtable a matter as his manner 
of steeplechasing. Stone walls “at least six feet six 
inches in height,” “iron-spiked gates nearly six feet 
high, where the slightest touch would have lamed a 
horse for ever,” were taken in the gallop, in the style 
of jumping at the run that he introduced. The fineness 
of his handling, together with his resolution and fearless¬ 
ness, gave him distinction, as we have said, in a com¬ 
pany where fearless riding was an axiom, where heavy 
risks and bad obstacles were sought out, where one of 
the company rode “over the steeplechase course at 
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Rahasane, including ten stone walls and twenty-five 
other fences, without saddle or bridle, whip or spur, 
and accomplished the feat without balk or fail.” 

This was all stopped by the great potato famine of 
'45 and ’46. It was a test that came to the man, and 
he rang finely in response. He gave up racing, sold his 
horses, and returned to Moore Hall to take his part in 
the relief of the suffering of his own people. No one 
familiar with the detailed history of that time will need 
to be reminded of the difficulties with which he had to 
cope. It was long before Government aid could be 
procured—it was long, in fact, before the English 
Government could even be persuaded that there was any 
need to aid, though people were dying in their thou¬ 
sands—and when the aid did come it was bestowed in 
a blundering obstinate fashion. Roads were under¬ 
taken so as to provide employment, but it was stipulated 
that such roads were so to be devised that no subsequent 
use could be made of them, being cut into the middle 
of bogs, and left thus. In the midst of all this 
stupidity Moore, and others like him, stood, giving help 
sensibly and working incessantly for his own people, 
with the natural result that more came to him than any 
man could undertake to provide for. He remitted 
and reduced rents, so that he had at last to sell 
part of his estates, with the result that they fell into 
the hands of those who used them, and the relief they 
were enabled to dispense, for Protestant proselytising, 
to Moore’s great anger. 

It is during these years that the chief interest of the 
book lies. We could wish that Colonel Moore had 
gone into greater detail with regard to them, for we 
need closer facts upon the period. Moore’s life turns 
upon that time, and in this way it is typical of the life 
of his nation. His interest having been caught by those 
terrible years his life was turned into national interests. 
When Mark Blake resigned his seat for Mayo, 
Moore stood for election, and so entered into 
Parliamentary ways. It is at this moment that 
we confess our sympathy with George Moore the 
younger. For the better part of his remaining years 
it was given to him to plough the Parliamentary 
sands, and in spite of the fact that we get inured to that 
kind of matter by innumerable histories of Parliamen¬ 
tarians (“perfect works one would say were they not 
unreadable,” as George Moore puts it), the fact remains 
that the interest passes in and out as the history passes 
in and out of Ireland. Colonel Moore himself 
recognises this, and very wisely keeps his history as 
much out of the House as possible. Nevertheless, 
Moore, as one of the establishes of the Irish Party, and 
the first to make of it an organised effective force, 
cannot be neglected in that regard. He was the centre 
of English journalistic abuse at that time, and was a 
skilful Parliamentarian. Yet it is in Ireland, in the 
things that lay behind the Westminster screen, that the 
greater interest lies. It is only by the undestanding 
of those events that we can peroeive the cruelty of his 
own tenants rising against him—a cruelty that was not 
the less bitter because they themselves were speaking 
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out of want and poverty. It was this that in the end 
broke Moore’s heart: “ Cerus apoplexy-heartbreak I call 
it,” as Father Lavelle phrased it. It is a page out of 
Ireland’s irony. Indeed, this whole book, that the 
pubhshers have produced most handsomely and 
adequately, is a page out of Ireland’s history, dealing 
with not the least distinguished of her sons. 


The Acme of Bliss 

Love and £200 a Year. By MRS. ALFRED PRAGA. 

(T. Werner Laurie. 2s. net.) 

‘ YOU don’t know how to be happy,” said Cynthia to 
her elder sister Esme, as she looked at the turquoise ring 
on the third finger of her left hand. This is the key¬ 
note, the foundation-stone, on w r hich Mrs. Praga has 
built a volume which every young person, male or 
female^ contemplating matrimony, on £200 a year, 
should read and take to heart. Yet the story, every¬ 
thing considered, is no more than a thm thread running 
through a book of very practical advice. We all know 
what Mr. Punch said : but Cynthia did not adopt such 
a cynical suggestion—she married for love, and £200 
a year. Not that she was after the shekels —“ thirty I 
bob a week,” or “ bread and cheese and kisses,” or even 
less would have satisfied her. 

“Love binds love as hay binds hay,” and Cynthia 
married her devoted Roy with his £200 a year, and 
“prospects.” The ultra-superior Esme, who preferred 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, or rather Israel, to “ That bliss 
of angels, love by love repaid,” sold herself to the 
wealthy Heinrich Markheim, lived with him, more or 
less, in a mansion in Park Lane, and was unhappy 
ever after; and so was he—but that, in these days, is 
a mere detail. 

We cannot all be millionaires, and Cynthia and Roy 
faced the fact at the very beginning of their engage¬ 
ment—he with his £200 a year, she with her savings in 
the G.P.O., and what dad and mum gave her towards 
her trousseau. This was not paltry, for it included— 
“Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askalon,” but proclaim it over the housetops of Bedford 
Park, where the young and interesting couple went to 
live—furs. 

Cynthia, per Mrs. Praga, was a very practical and 
experienced young lady, and for the benefit of those 
who may follow in her footsteps, she exhibits to us the 
trousseau which any bride of her inclinations and means 
might do well to adopt. Wild horses, however, would 
not force us to divulge the details of this mysterious and 
excellent matter. Read the book. Let us, however, 
attempt to break a lance, in all chivalry, with Cynthia ; 
—or should it be with Mrs. Praga?—on a question we j 
are supposed to know nothing about. We pass over the ; 
six of this, and the three of that, and so on, but when 
Cynthia jots down “pins, hairpins, fancy pins, ETC., 
is.,” we absolutely gasp and collapse, and leaving 
this conglomeration of feminine necessaries to the soup, | 
or the pavement, or the bedroom floor, wonder how ; 


Cynthia will do her back hair up to-morrow morning, 
and fix her hat on. 

Yet feminine adornment is not everything, so let us 
adjourn to the kitchen, and be fed like the brutes we 
are. Personally, we should like to meet again Tom 
Pinch’s sister, and see her making that pudding; as it 
is, concerning batterie de cuisine , had we only £200 
a year—and Cynthia, we might glory in the acquisition 
of innumerable articles acquired at the 6 'Ad. bazaar. 
The fish-slice will probably fall to pieces in a week—we 
have known it do so—but be comforted, as the colander 
may last a month, so why grumble ? 

Space forbids our dealing with the house-hunting and 
furnishing, and even drains and water-supply—questions 
on which Mrs. Praga, through Cynthia’s sweet though 
determined lips, discourses very learnedly. But it is 
not all household matters, for there is a little garden 
also, and a very lovable garden it is. 

And Roy and Cynthia were happy, with two bonny 
boys at their home in Bedford Park, and £200 a year, 
while Esme, childless, was eating her heart out as she 
sat at the table in her mansion in Park Lane, facing 
Markheim, the German Jew, who would have given all 
his millions for just a tiny portion of the bliss which Roy 
and Cynthia had found. 

“I’d give it all. All my money, all my stocks and 
shares, and houses, and motor-cars, all I’ve got in the 
world for a son, a boy like Cynthia’s, and a woman who 
loved me as she loves Roy!” he exclaimed; but the “rag 
and a bone, and a hank of hair,” did not respond. 

Before you get married, young people, read “ Love 
and £200 a Year,” for it will not only teach you how to 
furnish and cook, it will also give you hints on washing, 
and the proper treatment of H.M. the baby’s bottle; 
and to a young mother that should indeed be the acme 
of bliss—except that still greater bliss “which passeth 
all understanding,” and of which Mrs. Praga writes 
so well. 


Grave Charges 

Advance, Indio/ By M. DE P. WEBB, C.I.E. (P. S. 

King and Son. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Webb, the Chairman of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, is a well-known writer on Indian finance, 
and his previous works have met with full respect, 
though his views have not always been accepted. In 
his present book he has formulated grave charges 
against the system on which the finances of India have 
been managed by the India Office, really by the Finance 
Committee thereof, on the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State. To arrive at a judicial conclusion 
on the entire case would entail an elaborate volume; 
the whole subject has been, at intervals, carefully 
investigated by Royal Commissions and been discussed 
in Blue Books; it is now again before another Royal 
Commission. All that is possible in our limits of space, 
is to give some idea of the charges serious indeed. 
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brought by Mr. Webb against the system as it has been 
managed of recent years by the India Office authorities, 
whom, rather than the Government of India, he holds 
responsible for blunders in matters of detail as well as 
in matters of general policy. 

The problems of Indian finance are complicated by 
certain circumstances. Its objects are, of course, to do 
the best for the wealth and resources of India and to j 
meet the requirements of governing the country. j 
Whatever may have been the currency in India in former ! 
times, silver rupees have for years formed, and still 
form, its currency. The Government have to pay in 
gold large ‘‘home charges” in England, which 
amounted to nearly nineteen millions in 1911-12, 
though Mr. Webb states their amount to be fifteen 
to seventeen millions a year. But the Government 
revenues are collected in India in silver rupees. The 
India Office, therefore, put up to auction every week 
what are called Council drafts or bills, more than suffi¬ 
cient to cover the home charges during the year, for 
which the buyers pay gold to the Government in 
London and receive in exchange rupees in India. One 
of Mr. Webb’s charges is that the India Office, although * 
it has no legitimate need whatever for money beyond 
the amount of the Home charges, sells its drafts at 
such low rates, to meet the demands of active trade, 
that large sums in excess of the Government require¬ 
ments are realised every year, so that huge amounts 
are withdrawn from India, where capital is dear and 
much wanted, to England, the land of cheap capital. 
There has, in fact, been in force for nearly ten years 
an undertaking that Council bills will be sold without 
limit of amount at a certain fixed rate. It is also 
alleged that the India Office has gratuitously accepted 
lower prices than it need have done for its drafts, and 
to this extent sacrificed India’s interests unnecessarily. 
Again, Mr. Webb asserts that with the closing of the 
Indian mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, when 
their income in silver had become so depreciated that 
the Government were in great difficulties, the necessity 
for selling Council drafts by auction largely 
disappeared. His contention is that the sales of Council 
drafts should be strictly limited to the sum required to 
meet the Home charges, and no allotments should in 
any circumstances be made below a certain rate, that 
is,, about the present equivalent of the cost for sending 
gold to India. He would allow for the sales of Council ; 
drafts for the express purpose of purchasing metal for j 
the manufacture of further token coinage—subsidiary j 
to gold. J 

The main principles on which Mr. Webb relies are j 
that gold has been found by experience to be better for j 
a nation than silver currency, that is, gold as the chief j 
metallic monetary instrument, with a subsidiary token ; 
coinage; that there should be free and unlimited 
coinage of gold at a Government mint, open to the 
public whenever desired for coining; and that the 
minimum of interference and manipulation of the 
currency by Government should be permitted. Auto- ; 
matic movements in foreign exchanges would, it is 


claimed, result; and variations in prices and discounts 
would be automatically adjusted with the least dis¬ 
turbance to trade and finance. The Government of 
India have long wanted, and still want, an open mint 
in India for the free coinage of sovereigns; its estab¬ 
lishment was nearly realised eleven years ago, but 
dropped, upon certain difficulties and objections being 
raised at the time in England. The result is that, since 
sovereigns were made legal tender in India, that 
country has had a gold standard without a gold 
currency. Mr. Webb’s charge is that the India 
Office in recent years by its lax management 
and perverse policy, has encouraged the further use of 
silver rupees, has checked the inflow of gold into India, 
has weakened the gold standard reserve, and by these 
methods has hindered the establishment of a gold 
currency in India, and delayed the growth of con¬ 
fidence, so that the inflow of large supplies of cheap 
capital—much desired—from outside has been very 
slow in coming. 

The paper currency of any country must be based 
upon a reserve of coin or securities. Mr. Webb con¬ 
tends that, as the paper currency is legal only for India, 
the whole of the paper currency reserve should be held 
in India, and its investment restricted to Indian 
securities, whereas the India Office has held part of this 
reserve in London. Again, after sovereigns had been 
made legal tender in September, 1899, a special gold 
standard reserve—to keep exchange steady, by being 
available in emergencies—was established from April, 
1900; to this reserve any profit on the coinage of rupees 
was to be credited. The India Office instead of hold¬ 
ing this reserve all in gold, as Mr. Webb contends it 
should have been, according to the recommendation of 
the Currency Committee of 1898, have invested part of 
it in sterling securities, have held part in silver in India, 
and have lent out large sums at low rates to private 
borrowers in London; so that less than two out 01 
twenty-two millions have been held in gold. He also 
points out that the Government treasury cash balances 
have grown to about twenty-eight to thirty millions, 
taking India and London together, whereas seven 
millions would be sufficient to hold in India, and three 
millions for the India Office. Mr. Webb’s charge is 
that these three amounts added together—the two 
reserves and the cash balances—are in excess of the 
Government requirements, and that the surplus beyond 
the minimum ten millions required should be utilised in 
India, by reduction of taxation, or by being placed at 
the service of the Indian money market, or, instead of 
borrowing annually, for productive expenditure, or the 
reduction of debt. He writes very forcibly against the 
misuse of the balances in London bv the India Office 
lending to cosmopolitan borrowers, nominally short 
period loans, but really by constant renewals, 
permanent loans on the easiest imaginable terms; 
while, almost simultaneously with this easy lending, the 
India office has been borrowing back. 

The gravamen of Mr. Webb’s charges is that Indian 
money has been employed by the India Office to suit 
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the financial purposes of London bankers strongly 
represented on the India Office Finance Committee, 
and that for this purpose the amounts of the balances 
available have been kept needlessly high, whereas the 
interests of India require that the balances should be 
kept as low as possible, so that more capital may be 
available for the Indian money market He would 
abolish the gold standard reserve altogether when 
thirty millions are held in gold in the paper currency 
reserve. These charges have been formally laid before 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Royal Commission on 
Indian Finance now sitting, and must be thoroughly 
examined. The India Office has assuredly some 
answers to offer to them, and they will be available to 
the public when the Commission’s report and the 
evidence taken come to be published. Opinions may 
differ, and mistakes may have been made bona-fide; it 
is to be hoped that Indian interests will not be found 
to have been subordinated to those of London City 
bankers. 


The Music of the Future 

Musica Futurist a per Orchestra ridueione per piano¬ 
forte . Op. 30. Preceded by II Manifesto dei 
Musicisti Futuristi; ll Manifesto Tecnico della 
Musica Futurista . La Distrusionc della Quadra - 
tura. By FRANCISCO BALILLA PRATELLA. (Bon- 
giovanni, Bologna. 10 L.) 

“ Io mi rivolgo ai giovani .” All is well. We are 
young and quite passably “assetati di cose nuove, 
presenti e vive.” It is to us that Signor Pratella is 
addressing his harangues, his chords, and his curses. 
We are all attention. The music of the future is about 
to begin! But stay ! Perhaps we are, after all, “the 
gentleman who may allow his attention to wander.” 
There is something about “spettro bavoso del passato, 
crittogama tumida di veleni” (which we do not quite 
understand), and about “being born old.” We are not, 
after all, “the gentleman whom” Signor Pratella “is 
addressing.” We believe in the future, we are quite 
certain of the present; but we entertain, nevertheless, a 
friendly feeling towards the past. So does Signor 
Pratella, really; his knowledge of musical history 
bewrayeth him. The past and the future were never 
enemies; those who make them so must be of that tribe 
of which M. Jaur^s has spoken in a totally different 
connection, of the people who “could not attend a wed¬ 
ding without asking against whom the marriage was 
directed.” The past and the future are very good 
friends, and the better so the better they are 
acquainted. 

Well, perhaps we were born old. There is worse to 
follow. We are, for the moment at any rate, a critic 
of sorts—not an Italian critic, a being whom Signor 
Pratella, in his loftiest moments, would probably 
esteem as “ imm6diatement au-dessous de rien ”—but 
still a critic. Of such an one the maestro has said 
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things that we will not “demean ourselves by repeat- 

• „ »» 
in g. 

Seriously, though, what does it all mean? "Lo 
studio libero” is obviously a good thing, and we doubt 
if any sensible person has ever thought otherwise; but 
it is a comparative term, and the whole debate centres 
round the quantity of free study desired. If the 
Futurists are asking for absolute freedom of study, 
they are demanding the absurd. It is demanding 
musical enfranchisement for every child of eighteen 
months old, for every baby that can balance itself on 
a music-stool. Music is a craft, like any other art; 
there are rules to be learnt if it is to be practised with 
safety. Aviation is an art that enjoys a good deal of 
Futurist patronage; we should not care to ascend in 
an aeroplane steered by a logical Futurist. The rules 
are the creation of rational humanity, and they are 
the rough but inevitable road to freedom in art. And 
there is Uhland’s admirable condition to be observed : 
“Singe, went Gesang gegeben ,” 

“Follow Nature!” says the Futurist, “get your in¬ 
spiration and your aesthetics from Nature!” As if the 
great artists had ever done anything else! But for 
those who make a fetish of Nature, a man who in his 
time did some solitary fighting in the cause of art— 
we mean Whistler—has the final answer: “To say to 
the painter that Nature is to be taken as she is, is to 
say to the player that he may sit upon the piano.” 
We should like to sit on Signor Pratella’s piano; we 
might learn something both about Nature and about 
Signor Pratella; incidentally, we should probably have 
composed a Futurist masterpiece. The lady who 
recently published the Futurist manifesto, “De la 
luxure ”—a Nature-worshipper, too, after her manner 
—urges women to “ become again (/rdevenir) sub¬ 
limely unjust, like all the forces of Nature.” Nature, 
which is really much the same thing as the Universe, 
is singularly unrecognisable in the role of Art-master 
to a class composed exclusively of cavemen and 
Futurists. “Free Rhythm” is another fine battle-cry. 
“II ritmo h. un cuore umano che pulsa.” We have 
always believed it, but so, we think, have others more 
expert in the matter than ourselves, and they have dis¬ 
covered laws and invented rules in conformity with 
their belief. Signor Pratella is merely asking us to 
take off our fetters in order to put them on again—to 
leave the theatre of art bv the main door in order to 
return by the emergency exit. But what splendid 
sentimentalism rings out from the following phrase: 
“Nessun direttore d’orchestra potrk mai sottomettere i 
battiti del cuore al dominio di una bacchetta” ! 

It is astonishing to find Signor Pratella, in the 
middle of his panegyric of free rhythm, discovering 
“errors”—positive errors, some of them “unpardon¬ 
able”—in the works of Wagner and Strauss. 

“For the literary part of his task,” Signor Pratella, 
like Gideon Forsyth, is “singularly well-equipped.” 
We give a few examples of his directions: “vivace- 
mente primaverile,” “vivacemente ironico,” “anstoso,” 
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“aumenta l’ansia,” “urlante,** “ridendo** (passim), 
'delirando** (also passim ). 

There is pleasure for all who may get hold of this 
work to try it. It contains a melody. This is rather 
like a certain bugle-call; it also faintly recalls the lilt 
of the “silly old Eva (or *Enery)° that has sometimes 
been borne to our ears from the back streets of towns 
for a solid slice of summer evening. We have also 
tried to fit it to the legend of “Cousin Theresa,** who 
used to take out, among others, “Caesar** and “the big 
borzoi. 0 

This is the music of the new burning of Rome ad¬ 
vocated by Signor Marinetti and his friends. We 
hope the orchestra will not be unduly exposed. For 
the conductor, the Futurist Nero, we have no fears; 
he will have realised then, as never before, the folly 
of “submitting the beatings of the human heart to the 
dictation of a b&ton,** and will have long quitted the 
scene of his triumphant Apotheosis. Possibly even a 
Christian or two will have to suffer for his inspirations. 

The best time for taking the prescription is im¬ 
mediately after a bout of restaurant or casino band. 
It will always be found cheering; then it will be found 
refreshing as well. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention that the cover 
is by Signor Boccioni. 


Shorter Reviews 

Les Hain-Teny Merinos; Potsies populates malgaches . 
Collected and translated by Jean Paulhan. 
(Geuthner, Paris. 7 fr. 50.) 

HE “ Hain-Teny 0 is a most curious literary 
phenomenon. It is a popular traditional 
Madagascan literature—to call it poetry is to 
tread controversial ground—free, in some respects, 
as the wind, but bound, nevertheless, by a set 
of inexorable rules, which are extremely baffling 
for the European intelligence. This literature 
is fast disappearing, being discouraged, on account 
of its amatory form, by the missionaries. We 
understand that this is the first translation of a con¬ 
siderable number of hain-tenys into a European 
language. M. Paulhan collected the specimens con¬ 
tained in this volume in the course of two years* travel, 
during which he enjoyed much native hospitality. 

The Hain-tenys are stages of a debate according to 
rules. Real legal disputes have been settled by this 
extraordinary method; M. Paulhan cites a dispute 
about wages that was settled thus to the satisfaction 
of both parties, who strung off their litanies of pro¬ 
verbial philosophy, on a love-motive, till one of them 
avowed himself vanquished. It is difficult to see why 
the last word in these contests is so final; apparently 
the person who produces the best and most apposite 
proverb wins. One of the disputants poses as a man, 
the other as a woman, but which is which it is appa¬ 
rently left to the chances of development to decide. 


We will give an example of the kind of obscurity 
that baffles us: — 

Pitipitika, ^claboussures de pluie fine. 

Dans la maison de qui vais-je entrer ? 

Dans la maison de Celui-qui-ach£te-mille-k-la-fois. 

La ch&vre est un peu surprise. 

And here is a sound moral sentiment: — 

La femme d*un autre est pareille aux coraux r^pandus 
sur la natte 

Les yeux aiment & la voir 

Les mains ne peuvent pas la prendre. 


Les Deux Forces . A Play in Four Acts by P.-J. Jouve. 

(Editions de l’Effort Libre, Poitiers. 2 fr. 50.) 

M. JOUVE*S play suggests at once Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Strife. 0 The subject is partly the same: a 
strong man carries through an enterprise in the teeth 
of financial intrigues, labour unrest, and the timidity 
of his colleagues. There are also important differ¬ 
ences: in “Strife** the strike is the thing, here it is 
incidental; Mr. Galsworthy’s “Two Forces** act 
against one another, those of M. Jouve act in the same 
direction; finally, M. Jouve is a Frenchman, and the 
greater of his two forces is a woman. Mme. M6gard, 
the wife of the secretary of the company that controls 
the great enterprise—a new port that shall be capable 
of receiving the largest, newest liner—breathes her 
spirit into her lover, S6ri&s, the masterful engineer who 
has carried out the enterprise as it was originally 
planned, and is inspired to attempt a larger, more 
daring development of the scheme. M£gard*s dis¬ 
covery of the liaison leads to his joining in the oppo¬ 
sition to S£ri£s, and to his death during a fight with 
the strikers. Mme. M6gard goes out of her mind for 
a time, but at the end—a somewhat inartistic end, per¬ 
haps—she is united to Strifes. 

We do not know whether “ Les Deux Forces ” would 
act as well as “ Strife.** The two chief characters are 
rather “ Supermannish,** and that demands super- 
actors ; we distrust the superman everywhere, but 
especially on the stage. Then there are the pauses: 
“it is a world of silences,’* and M. Jouve has incor¬ 
porated a good many of them into his work. “Pause. 
Silence **—“ Silence religieux **—“ silence absolu **— 
“silence 6norme **—these are some of the stage direc¬ 
tions. Will it do? Who can tell? We should like 
to see a performance of “Les Deux Forces.” 


A Century of New Zealand's Praise . By ARNOLD 
WALL. (Simpson and Williams, Christchurch, 
N.Z.) 

ONE hundred sonnets on a single theme! We were 
prepared for disappointment, but found, beyond a 
slight monotony inseparable from the effort of reading 
a hundred repetitions of the chosen measure, nothing 
to displease. Here and there, of course, comes a sign 
of effort, an indication that the work for a moment 
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grew heavy; probably the author himself will admit 
that he does not touch the highest levels. Still, it was 
worth doing. The book is divided into sections: the 
History of New Zealand; the Country; Nature and 
Sport; Industries; Worthies; and “Ourselves.** We 
take one spirited sonnet as an example of Mr. Wall 
at his best: — 

Give me a long day on the Clayton track, 

A stout flax stick, and thirty miles to go, 

By lonesome valleys where the foxgloves grow, 

Rarely awaked, save by the mules that pack 

Standards and wire, or by the musterer’s hack. 

I halt and gaze upon the plains below, 

Pick out the roads, the streams, the farms I know; 

Then on and up, into the pathless back : 

The winding bush-clad gorges, dark and deep, 

Filled with the music of the hurrying streams; 

Haunt of the wild pig and the hermit sheep; 

Above, the broad-winged falcon floats and screams; 

Home by the grassy spur, long, rough and steep, 
While Four Peaks redden in the sunset-beams. 

This is entitled “Foot-hills,** and is certainly a vivid 
picture of the land that lies so far away. Mr. Wall 
is to be congratulated on his energy, his feeling for 
r hyme—he makes no slips in this—and his pride in 
die country. 


Le Blocus: Episode de la Fin de VEmpire. Ch. I- 

XIII. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited, with 
Notes, etc., by R. F. James, B.A. (W. B. Clive, 
University Tutorial Press, is. 4d.) 

The blockade of Phalsbourg occurred towards the end 
of the Napoleonic wars, after the Emperor’s fatal expedi¬ 
tion to Moscow and his disastrous defeat at Leipzig. 
The former campaign was the beginning of the great 
commander’s undoing. He could contend against flesh 
and blood, shot and shell, but the terrible rigours of a 
Russian winter decimated his army of over half a 
million men to such an extent that not more than one- 
fifth ever saw their homes again. As told in an old 
song of the period, Bonaparte beat a hasty retreat from 
Russia, and left the remnant of his army to do the best 
it could for itself— 

“The deuce may take the hindmost, 

All on the road from Moscow,** 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and freeze all night, 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

When the fields were so white, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu ! Parbleu ! 

He stole away—I tell you true— 

All on the road from Moscow. 

Then came Leipzig, and the advance of the Allies 
into France. This is the period chosen by the joint 
authors for their w'ell-known story, of which the Univer¬ 
sity Tutorial Press have now issued the first thirteen 
chapters, with “explanatory notes,” “questionnaires,” 
and “retranslations.” The particular volume under 
notice—there are many others in the series—is 
undoubtedly a fascinating way of teaching French, for 
the story itself is vivid and full of interest, and will 
grasp the student’s attention. 
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Fiction 

Aver no. By Bertram MiTFORD. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.) 

R. MITFORD is not up to his usual form in 
this story : as a rule, he spins a rattling good 
adventure yarn, but this blend of suffragettes and 
South Africa is extremely unconvincing. Philip 
Avemo first lost his heart in England to Eva Passing- 
hame, then went out to South Africa and won the 
affections of Violet Enscombe, finally returning to 
make it up with Eva and—presumably—to marry her. 

There the book ends, which, from a psychological 
point of view, is a mistake, since we are definitely 
shown that Violet had a hold on Avemo*s life and 
affections. Moreover, Eva was not the right woman 
for him, as one knows in reading of their intimacy— 
the two characters would clash, and inevitable disaster 
lies beyond the final page of the story. It seems as 
though the author had not realised the characters of 
the people with whom he dealt here, for otherwise he 
would not have twisted them out of normal impulses 
and their results into distinctly eccentric mistakes. 

Even apart from this, there is little conviction in 
the story. It is a jumble, lacking Mr. Mitford’s usual 
thrilling incidents—for he can tell a most exciting 
story when he likes. We trust that, in his next book, 
he will leave suffragettes alone and stick to the scenes 
and people whom he describes with such realism, for 
very evidently psychology is not his mi tier —at least, 
the psychology of the suffragette is beyond him. 


Was She Right? By JOHN KARLO. (Heath, Cranton 
and Ouseley. 2 s. 6d. and is. net.) 

IN reading this story one is reminded of the little 
moral tales that were written for children some forty 
or fifty years ago. The language is stilted, and the 
people very little resemble real human beings. The 
theme—a rich girl wishing to be loved for herself 
alone—has nothing in the shape of novelty to recom¬ 
mend it as the basis of a story, although, had the 
author essayed to undertake his task in an original or 
bright manner, he could have been certain of a good 
reception. As it is, however, it is not possible to feel 
in sympathy with any of the characters, for the simple 
reason that it is certain that people like them do not 
exist. Langton, a very good young man, is much in 
love with Lucy, an equally charming maiden. Having 
asked papa’s consent, he enters upon a carefully pre¬ 
pared little speech which evidently is intended as a 
proposal, for Lucy, not having “ a particle of affecta¬ 
tion in her composition,” but being “always plain and 
straightforward . . . softly answered ‘Yes.* And for 
the first time his lips pressed on those of Lucy in the 
warm embrace of ardent love.” So we leave the happy 
pair, and close a sorry attempt at a love story. 
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Discovery . By HAROLD WILLIAMS. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.) 

An artistic idler and poseur , Oswald Bouverie to wit/ 
was suddenly faced by the fact that unless he forsook 
London and the life he had known, and took to the 
open air, he had but a very little time to live. So he 
said good-bye to Aisne Barrett, who loved what he 
might have been rather than himself, and having as he 
thought but a very few months more on earth, set out 
to find the meaning of life. 

Then to Aisne there came Christopher Cummins, a 
gold-miner who had lived hardly. Bouverie, after four 
years of the open, had not fully grasped the meaning of 
life, and, trifling still, was not quite sure whether he 
wanted to go back to Aisne. She, in the meantime, 
married Cummins, knowing that the great love of her 
life must remain a buried thing. Then, at finding her 
another man’s wife, Bouverie knew how much he 
wanted her. 

The author solves the problem set thus in an original 
fashion; unfortunately he is compelled to make use of 
coincidence—or rather of an unforeseen circumstance— 
to bring about his end. And this is well and naturally 
done. There is a rather unnecessary other woman, who 
drifts into the story in a way more common to life than 
to well-planned fiction, but she, like the remainder of 
the characters, is thoroughly interesting. The book is 
very well and wittily written, its story “ grips” from the 
start, and on the whole the author is to be congratulated 
on the production of this excellent novel. 


The Man in the Car . By Alan RALEIGH. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The hardened noVel reader, sated by innumerable 
attempts at a solution of the problem of sex—and, 
moreover, attempts usually made by writers to whom 
love and the ways thereof are but very partially re¬ 
vealed—turns with relief to a really good detective 
story. Such a story is this: from the first chapter, 
wherein the wealthy Jewish banker is found murdered 
beside the wreck of his car, up to the final page, which 
tells how the young country doctor won for himself a 
wife, the interest is well sustained. It was, perhaps, 
a mistake on the author’s part to indulge in such a 
detailed description of the banker’s past after giving 
the solution to the principal mystery that the story 
contains, but it was a mistake on the right side. 
Through two-thirds of the book, or more, the reader 
is misled and puzzled to his heart’s content with regard 
to the perpetrator of the crime, and the rest of the 
story is well worth reading. The love interest, per¬ 
haps, is rather weak, and in the matter of style there 
arc patches of faulty work—but it is a really good 
detective story. 

We are grateful to the author in that he has not 
attempted to depict omniscience. His unofficial sleuths 
are human, liable to error, and not ashamed to 
acknowledge their mistakes. We recognise in them 


such men as ourselves—cleverer, perhaps, but laying 
no claim to absolute infallibility. The gentleman 
who, on being shown a watch-chain, can tell the colour 
of the wearer’s eyes and the size of his boots is a 
stranger to these pages. The rarity in detective stories 
of really human detectives adds warmth to the welcome 
which we accord to this work. 


Beset by Spies. By JAMES BLYTH. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 

There is a flavour of the detective stories of twenty 
or thirty years ago about this book. A baronet incognito 
with a very lovely daughter and a packet of plans of 
international importance; an “other woman,” of sur¬ 
passing beauty, with a scoundrelly, titled brother; a 
body of Japanese spies, one of Russian ditto, and a 
mysterious Chinaman who changes his identity by con¬ 
cealing his pigtail under a wig; automatic pistols in 
place of the old-time revolvers, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, some astonishingly bad shooting; an 
abduction, a rescue, and the conventionally happy 
ending—these are some of the items that go to make up 
a story which would be very exciting if only it were 
credible. Unfortunately, it is not even possible to think 
reality into the book, much less to read it and believe 
as one reads that these things happened. 

Half-way through the book we are flung into the 
middle of the North Sea fishing fleet incident of the 
Russo-Japanese war, but, unfortunately, this part of 
the story is no more credible than the rest, and we 
cannot believe in the torpedo-carrying steam trawler 
that went out, apparently from Yarmouth, undetected. 
One paragraph in the first chapter of the book is worthy 
of note: — 

“ Her walk was the gait of one who touches the earth 
as she moves but whose springy possibilities of self- 
lavitation render such terrestrial contact pure con¬ 
descension.” The man who can write like that ought 
not to descend to mere fiction, when advertisement- 
writing offers such splendid openings as at the present 
time. 


7 he Dominant Race . By W. H. ADAMS. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Adams brings to his task but a small amount of 
literary skill, and the chief value of his book arises 
from his thorough knowledge of the West Coast and 
its ways. The story is that of James Brown, who very 
nearly killed himself on arrival in West Africa through 
having promised his foolish fiancee that he would 
adopt Christian Science principles and take no drugs. 
Fortunately for him, Hilary, the man whom Brown 
was sent to relieve, forced the newcomer to forgo his 
folly and to take quinine. 

After that, the story concerns Brown’s breaking in 
to the ways of the coast; it tells how. Hilary nearly, 
but not quite, ruined the younger man’s chance of 
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happiness by giving Brown’s fiancee the impression 
that he had taken the quinine willingly. There is 
trouble for a time, but everything ends happily, and 
Hilary proves himself a fine character at the finish. 

The love interest, however, is rather pale and in¬ 
effectual—it bears a manufactured stamp rather than 
the impress of actual happening. Native ways and 
customs, and the power of the fetish, are far better 
expressed, and prove the chief attraction of the book. 
So well done is that part of the work that we should 
like to see the author quitting fiction for the sake of 
fact, and putting on paper the actual knowledge upon 
which he has drawn for the composition of this 
romance. He should be able to add considerably to 
the available information on West African natives and 
their ways. 


Foreign Reviews 

La Vie des Lettres. 

HE July number maintains—or nearly—the high 
standard of the first number. M. Maurice Barrfes 
writes enthusiastically of Count Albert de Mun, whose 
memoirs are being published, and of his lofty ideals; 
M. Speth analyses M. Barris and the importance he 
attaches to will a£ a factor in life. Mr. Kipling’s 
"Last Suttee” and "Ballad of the King’s Mercy” are 
translated by M. Bazile. M. Sauvebois attempts a 
synthesis, based on contemporary writers, of "lTm- 
pirialisme fran^ais.” His conclusions are that Europe 
needs the regeneration of a new spirit, that that re¬ 
generation can come only from a united and extensive 
body of thought, and that "la formation du nouvel 
esprit europien est possible seulement en France.” M. 
Jean Muller, one of the writers thus laid under con¬ 
tribution, is also given the opportunity of speaking his 
mind in an article of his own. M. Beauduin has several 
hundred lines of verse—"Les Poemes de l’Epoque”— 
celebrating the aeroplane and the coming millennium; 
it is a kind of gentlemanly Futurism. M. Poinsot has 
an article to beg M. Beauduin and others to keep their 
engineering lyricism for poetry, and not to let it 
encroach on decorative art. M. Paul Adam thumps a 
table to proclaim that American wealth and American 
methods are rather fine things; he has the air of one 
delivering a brand-new paradox. M. Aumaitre’s con¬ 
tribution is, unfortunately, his last, as an obituary 
notice informs us. This journal is full both of promise 
and of performance; there is, perhaps, just a little too 
much of the "respective tubs” method, attributed to 
two Oxford historians of a bygone day. 

L\Action Nationale. 

July. M. Aug£-Larib£ is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic on " l’Agriculture fran^aise en 1912.” M. 
Lescure, concluding his articles on the Banque de 
France, thinks that that institution may be made to 
supersede the Bank of England as the centre of inter- 
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national finance. M. Sauret shows how the Jesuits, 
always threatened, and managed to outlast Napoleon. 
M. Deslini&res concludes his articles on North African 
colonisation. M. Camille Mauclair has a magnificent 
paper on "la arise artistique et l’attitude de l’Etat.” 
With regard to recent crazes, he puts the question of 
"imitating” the ancients in its proper place. “II s’agit, 
non d’ob&r a la m&me esth£tique, mais de s’imposer 
la m£me r&gle morale.” The ancients have left 
“d’6crasantes lemons 'de pauvret£, d’humilit6, d’in- 
t6grit£, d’id^alism et de d£sint6ressement.” As for 
the literary "progressists”—Futurists and others—we 
should remember that Wagnerism and Impressionism 
were "de glorieuses saignfes qui d6terminent l’animie 
et commandent le repos.” 

La Revue Bleue. 

July 19. M. Maurice Lair speaks with authoriy, and 
his article on the Anglo-German situation in Asia 
Minor as modified by recent events is very interesting; 
the Bagdad Railway negotiations recall the history of 
the Suez Canal. An unsigned article on the German 
artillery, and a critique by M. L. Maury of a book on 
the Revolutionary drama, may be noticed. 

July 26. Letters of B^ranger are given—not very 
interesting so far, but there are others to come. 
Madame Augagneur writes of Antanarivo, M. de la 
Mauviniere of Richelieu (the town created by the Car¬ 
dinal), and M. Bonet-Maury of F.-X. Gameau, 
Canadian historian. M. Duboscq pleads for the 
"Ecoles confessionnelles” in Egypt and Asia Minor. 

Le Mercure de France. 

July 16. M. G. le Cardonnel examines the conception 
of a latter-day "Renaissance fran^aise” as expressed 
by such authors as Agathon, MM. de Bouh 61 ier, P£gny, 
etc. He concludes that they tend, Agathon especially, 
to give to the rising generation the credit that really 
belongs to their fathers, Dreyfusards, and others. M. 
Benda continues his reply to the Bergsonists, dealing 
specifically with the various meanings of "intuition” 
he distinguishes in M. Bergson’s work. M. H. Albert 
supplies a further opportunity of finding out aboit 
Hauptmann’s "1813” to those who have not already 
done so. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

July. M. Bonnet’s analysis of the connection betwee* 
"Guerre et Capitalisme” is very impressive; it is 
curious to find him in agreement with M. Drumont 
of the Libre Parole in his denunciation of Jews and 
quasi-Jews; M. Bonnet is, of course, a Socialist, nuance 
Fabian. M. Van der Voo gives extracts from the 
correspondence of Elis6e Reclus, geographer and 
anarchist. M. Chass6 culls notes on "la Tuberculose 
de Chopin” from M. Ganche’s work on that composer. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature* 

July 19. M. Loisy reviews several books, including 
Herr Hehn’s "Die biblische und die babylonische Got- 
tesidee.” July 26. Some more reviews by M. Loisy; 
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others by M. Biovfcs of Balkan books, such as Lieu¬ 
tenant Wagner’s. M. Mathiez notices M. Mourret’s 
14 L’Eglise et la Revolution ” with the ruthlessness and 
thoroughness of a rival authority. 


Sier Fiorentino—II 

§ 

By Wilfrid Thorley 

I ySED to go daily for my afternoon coffee to the 
Cafe Bella Vista, which looks out on to the Baptis¬ 
try, and hear the men folk argue. What a ripe, 
yeasting animal the Florentine is! With his quick 
perception what might he not do? His very subtlety 
of intelligence betrays him: your dullard Saxon, with 
purpose set, will go steadily to his goal, turning neither 
to the right nor the left. But Sier Fiorentino can set out 
on no pilgrimage without finding pretty wayside 
flowers; and, during the lilt of an amorous “stornello” 
will find a hundred cogent reasons for procrastination. 
He will set out down the “Lung Arno” to see the races 
in the Casein^, and loiter for an hour absorbed body 
and soul in the fantastic riot of the waters where Amo 
leaps over the long trough to a lower bed. By gazing 
half the year on a sky that threatens to flay him and 
living for a quarter of the remaining half in a climate 
which has the debilitating effect of a continual warm 
bath, he has acquired a general leisureliness of life im¬ 
possible in the cold and humidity of our own island, 
where inaction makes too surely for disease. So he is 
great at a spurt, but no plodder. The unfinished 
facades stand for a sign. 

He sings continually and racks his soul with mimic 
agonies from grand opera; and I fancy it would be 
difficult to over-estimate what a surplus of unruly 
spleen is purged away by the pity and terror simulated 
in these desperate musical bouts. He bickers con¬ 
stantly with his good wife, that fine woman whose 
coarse black hair grows lo^y down on her forehead, and 
whose sharp-cut nostrils seem ever ready to dilate at 
fancied danger or affront. For me there is much that is 
forbidding in the good lady’s aspect. She has tasted 
both bitter and sweet, and her palate is somewhat 
jaded. She walks with a superb insolence of languid 
motion along the streets, her deep chest surging for¬ 
ward like a boat’s bows breasting water or a resentful 
swan all beruffled against intrusion. But her quality of 
tact is regal and compels my homage. She can 
set you at ease with the turn of . a finger, and hint an 
ineffable deference in the cadence of a phrase. At a 
fancied slight (for her amour frofre is tender) she can, 
with equal grace, affect a polar chill and aloofness. To 
be sure, she has sisters of a more voluble and slovenly 
kind, who dress gaudily; paint; and spit on the tiled 
floors; whose voices are strident and belie the native 
grace of Tuscan speech. Both she and they say “Hasa” 
and ,r Havallo”; are not always over nice about exple¬ 
tives ; believe that fingers were made before forks, and 
that too much water is bad for the complexion. She 
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rejoices in a fullness of bust which with us would be 
accounted brutish, and cherishes with especial care a 
large mole on her cheek such as is esteemed a mark of 
great beauty in both men and women. 

But why, in a people so distinguished for beauty of 
poise and figure, does Nature produce such a bewilder¬ 
ing number of dwarfs and freaks? Does the more 
tropical human plant tend to this capricious flowering ? 

There is old Rossi, with whom I often talked over 
the cups, a great burly fellow of fifty odd years, with 
a wrinkled bull’s neck and stiff, low-growing hair. But 
when he opened his mouth —Ecco !—the husky treble 
of a boy of twelve. That was surprising surely; but, 
when he rose from the table, he was no taller than when 
he sat. His figure slowly broadened down to a tub¬ 
like stomach, and —Ecco !—a pair of shrivelled grass¬ 
hopper legs splayed outward from the knees, on which 
he waddled like an overfed goose. 

He kept a little straw-hat store near the Mercato 
Nuovo, and was a real genius at bargaining. He would 
gauge a customer’s purse capacity in a twinkling; 
soothe his vanity with some audacious compliment; and 
finally let the poor fly out of his parlour too well 
pleased with himself to reckon over nicely on expendi¬ 
ture. He did some little shopping for me, until I hap¬ 
pened to discover, by some odd chance, that he was 
deftly extracting a liberal commission from vendor and 
customer alike, on the plea of serving both. However, 
I fared little better alone, and the only articles that I 
ever felt sure of obtaining at a just price were stamps 
and postcards. 

I was a guest of Signor Fiorentino and his spouse 
for nine months in the heart of the city, in a street 
branching from the busy Via Calzaioli, on the top floor 
of a six-storied building, midway between that house 
of the Alighieri in which it is surmised that Dante was 
born, and the dark bulk of Or San Michele. It is a 
street that can be not a little malodorous; there are 
several cheap restaurants in it, a chandlery store and a 
“Cartoleria”; while a flaunting harlotry chirrups 
nightly on the kerb. 

With a humble family, in a cheery and comfortable 
penury, I lived for less than three lire a day, all told; 
I had my clothes brushed and my buttons sewed on 
with gracious alacrity; and, from the old Babbo , who- 
acted as cook (he had descended from keeping a regular 
restaurant) I earned cheaply the epithet of Carissimo' 
for an occasional penny Tuscan cigar, over which he 
would drowse after the midday meal, with one eye oi> 
a wife who was master of all household ceremonies, 
looking very much like a wise old dog alert to see on 
which side the crumbs will fall from a tyrannous 
master, or ready to shuffle away from his raised boot. 

My floors, of course, were carpetless and paved with 
red tiles. Scrubbing is here unknown; but a little 
sprinkling from an old flask, followed by the scratch 
of a broom, served them for a cleaning each morning. 
Before Pentecost they were repainted with a red wash, 
and all the rooms received a special blessing from the 
visiting priest. The doorway which opened on to the 
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stairs had a double lock, three sliding bolts, and a 
chain. It was made of stout wood four inches thick 
and studded over with iron knobs; and in place of a 
slit for letters, had a tiny square peep-hole through 
which one could first glimpse the doubtful visitant. 
Communication with the street was made by means of 
a ball of twine, and was often retarded by its hopeless 
entanglement, compelling the eager exile to scamper 
down the long zig-zag succession of steps to claim his 
long-expected letters, amid a hail of apologies from 
the Signora hauling up the half-lowered basket through 
the open window. 

Through these front windows you caught sight of 
the lion rampant that gives a final note of strident 
menace to the grim tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
a hundred paces brought you into the open square 
where the ’buses are drawn up in rank and the 
contadini swarm on Fridays. Thence you passed easily 
along the Uffizi arcading where for a handful of grain 
the pigeons, like winged blossoms, fluttered down, and 
in five minutes hailed the Ponte Vecchio leering 
quaintly at you like an old roui in his dotage with the 
green window-shutters for blinkers over his puffy eyes, 
and the wooden piles for crutches. 


Concerning Proverbs 

T has unfortunately become the fashion to decry 
popular proverbs, and to regard them as vulgar or 
even banal. A lecturer deems it necessary to apologise 
if he makes use of one, and it is practically impossible 
to discover any old proverb in a present-day newspaper, 
magazine, or novel. The writer in his schooldays once 
ventured a definition which was praised by the masters, 
viz., “A proverb is a lie neatly expressed and repeated 
by one wise man to another.” He sincerely repents the 
depreciation; for what is a proverb after all but the 
quintessence of popular wisdom ? A study of proverbs 
is a study of democratic philosophy and ethics; and it 
has the merit of brevity instead of the lengthy disserta¬ 
tions which have taken its place. An aged sage of the 
twentieth century says : “ Persistency is the prima facie 
evidence of positive qualities, and the valuable is 
separated from the valueless by the inevitable elimina¬ 
tion of the ephemeral or adventitious.” But the fifteenth 
century peasant said: “Time tries all things”—and the 
difference is merely in length and lucidity. A modern 
writer will announce that since every effect must have 
an adequate causation, one cannot possibly obtain a high 
state of excellence when the given circumstances and 
contributory influences are of inferior quality. In other 
words, you cannot “ make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” It will be seen that the condensed parable (called 
a proverb) is infinitely more suggestive and to the point 
than the more literal language. We live in an age which 
admires epigram, paradox, and trite expression, and 
half our papers publish collections of " Brainpuffs,” 
“Pointed Paragraphs,” and “Tabloid Wisdom.” And 
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yet the traditional and anonymous epigrams published 
by humanity at large are deemed beneath our notice. 
Moreover, all great writers are continually coining new * 
proverbs with the facility of Mrs. Poyser, and one can 
understand the ignorant critic who charged Shakespeare 
with borrowing familiar quotations to pack into his 
plays. 

Some proverbs are often frankly untrue, such as, 

“ Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” or “ Still 
waters run deep.” These are not generally true either 
in their literal or applied significance. Others are true 
as they stand, but false in their allegorical meaning. 

“ A rolling stone may gather no moss,” but a man who 
sticks in the same place too long does not gain the besk 
experience. 

Proverbs frequently contain a half-truth which needs 
cautious application. In fact, it is easy to select 
proverbs which appear at first glance contradictory. 
Further consideration shows that they emphasise differ¬ 
ent aspects of the same idea. If we wish to encourage 
an overtimid speculator we may remind him of 
“ Nothing venture, nothing win.” But there are other 
proverbs which condemn reckless speculation, such as 
“Look before you leap,” or “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” Again, “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” suggests that “ the fewer the better” p 
but the correlative idea is to be seen in “ Many hands? 
make light work,” or “ Union is strength.” Some people 
are too careless of trifles and we remind them: “Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” But for that large class of people who 
miss the great facts in their contemplation of details 
we have a ready-made diagnosis—“ Penny wise, pound 
foolish.” Similarly one may pair off as complementary 
truisms: “ A stitch in time saves nine,” and “ It is never 
too late to mend,” or “ Well begun is half done,” and 
“ It is the end that decides the race.” 

One must always be ready to admit that a proverb 
is only conditionally true. It must be carefully selected 
in order to be apposite. Perhaps the only evil that can 
come from a rich treasury of national proverbs is a 
tendency to regard them as infallibly inspired and 
invariably appropriate. When any great crisis occurred 
in the career of Don Quixote his faithful squire recited 
a string of proverbs, usually quite beside the mark; but 
apparently he felt it necessary to fire them off as a 
schoolboy sets off crackers. A judicious proverb is a 
summing up of a situation. It needs nothing added or 
substracted. It is self-evident, decisive, and unwaver¬ 
ing in its flight. When one has declared “ The grapes 
are sour,” or “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” there 
is no more to be said. 

The paradoxer’s trick of inverting proverbs is rather 
cheap unless they happen to be truer in that form. One 
soon sees through the dodge of announcing that “ Even' 
silver lining has its dark cloud,” or “ Heaven is made 
in marriage.” Perhaps some interesting experiments 
may be made by breaking all proverbs in two and 
joining different pieces. Thus—“ It’s the last straw 
that dreads the fire,” “It’s the long lane that breaks 
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the camels back/’ “The new broom calls the kettle 
black,” “A bird in the hand gathers no moss,” ‘‘ It’s no 
use locking the stable door if wishes were horses,”. 
“Fine feathers dread the fire,” “Stolen fruits tell no 
tales,’’ “Punctuality is the soul of wit.” And thus one 
might continue almost indefinitely. We contend that 
every one of these hybrid proverbs is literally true, and 
more important still, every one has a certain allegorical 
truth. The last, for example, is frequently discovered 
by most of us at some time or other. We can always 
think of a fine reply to some witty remark about half an 
hour afterwards. If only we could have thought of it 
at once! But “ Punctuality is the soul of wit!” 

What is the difference between these freakish pio- 
verbs so popular with our epigrammatists to-day and 
the stock proverb of antiquity ? Simply that the older 
proverb is profoundly true rather than merely clever. 
It is useful as well as amusing. It is a guiding star 
rather than a firework. Quite recently a paradox-monger 
uttered a saying that “ A profit is often without honour 
in business,’* and other journals repeated the mot as 
a good thing well said. It is quite evident, however, 
that the saying would be a mere platitude except for a 
play upon the words of Scripture about “ A prophet 
without honour.” The splendour of the utterance is a 
reflected light from an old proverb—a sort of borrowed 
radiance or moonshine. The older proverb describes 
an unexpected yet unfortunate truth which has many 
applications, while the modern version is a mournful 
fact which glints in its casual setting. A vital proverb 
loses nothing by translation ; but the freakish cleverness 
of modern epigrams produces only a worn-out platitude 
playfully rendered and incapable of translation. 

All things considered, the national proverb which 
stood the test of generations is in every way preferable 
to the more commonplace versions of ethical exposition' 
as well as to the ingenuity of the popular paradox. The 
time-honoured proverb is a golden nugget. The modem 
substitutes are either gold ore or gilt. 

J. W. M. 


Munich: an Expression 

By W. Blaikie Murdoch. 

T HE country traversed when journeying from 
Flushing to Munich is full of variety.- After 
speeding in the early morning through Holland, with 
its gentle and charming colouring, and its endless 
scenes reminiscent of the old Dutch painters, one soon 
begins to dream about the Rhine. And anon the 
dream is realised, for after gaining Cologne the train 
steams for many miles hard by the great river, and 
hour after hour one looks out at the vineclad hills, 
pondering sometimes on the pictures which Turner 
painted here. Presently the scene of Heine’s Lorelei 
comes in sight, and afterwards many other places 
famous in the legendary lore of Rhineland; but 
betimes river and mountains dwindle into the distance, 
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giving place to a vast stretch of level land, densely 
populated. Yet there are further mountains ahead— 
the mountains of Bavaria—and soon the train is wend¬ 
ing its way through these, often creeping at a snail’s 
pace on account of the steep incline; and here in these 
wooded glens, many of them suggestive of Perthshire, 
more associations and memories flit across the brain. 
Widely different they are from all those evoked earlier 
in the day, and so it comes to pass that, when at 
length the train approaches Munich at nightfall, one 
appears to have been travelling for months instead of 
only for hours, and to have crossed many frontiers 
rather than merely one. Here, it seems, is a land far 
in the remotest south, a land of mystery and weird¬ 
ness, and mayhap untrodden as yet by the foot of 
man. 

But Munich divests itself speedily of this air of 
mystery as one walks the streets by day, and, indeed, 
the whole town is curiously lacking in any definable 
temperament or atmosphere of its own. Edinburgh 
has been aptly defined by Stevenson as “venerable,” 
Paris is truly French, and London redolent of the 
typical Saxon outlook on life; while there are sundry 
other places to each of which a distinct, and, perhaps, 
exclusive character pertains. At Kenilworth, for 
example, the stately Elizabethan period is very 
present, while Oxford whispers gently of Stuart 
times, and at Bath the eighteenth century seems still 
in existence; yet no definite presence is felt constantly 
at Munich, and instead one’s thoughts are set wander¬ 
ing in multifarious different directions. In only a 
single relation is this town the least consistent, for that 
impression received on first approaching it—the sense 
of being far in the remotest south—is received again in 
every street or square, its perennial emphasis being due 
no doubt to the abundance of gay colouring. Uni¬ 
forms are, of course, greatly in evidence, particularly 
one which the Prince Regent himself wears—azure 
trimmed with vermilion; while white duck suits are 
common and bright headgear is not confined to the 
women, the students all wearing caps of gaudy hue. 
And, wander where one will, the eyes are still greeted 
by the sight of gardens rich in flowers, while there is 
scarcely an important street but contains some build¬ 
ings whose walls are decked brilliantly on the outside. 
The massive Hotel de Vi lie is white, painted with huge 
symbolic figures, while the Parliament House has life- 
sized statues of mounted knights above the doorway. 
Some parts of the General Post Office are garnished 
with a reddish orange shade, while on one wall a deep 
red forms a background for paintings of Greek horse¬ 
men ; and yet more striking is the Hof Theater, on one 
part of which Centaurs are shown against a gold 
ground, while on another the muses are figured with 
a repoussoir of deep blue. In short, an almost 
Oriental if not barbaric glitter is salient in the main 
thoroughfares; while even in the poorer parts of the 
town bright colouring is still prominent, for the 
Bavarians love to have devotional pictures on the 
facades of their houses. As a rule they are tawdry 
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works, yet at least one of them, its theme the Virgin 
and Child, is redeemed by the lines of genuine poetry 
painted beneath it. “ Dear holy one, watch over us I” 
the poet writes; while he tells that here of old stood an 
egg market, but that now the place is consecrate to the 
most sacred among women. A sweet, andante music 
pervades the anonymous verse, and pondering thereon 
one’s gaze wanders aimlessly till arrested by a plate 
telling the name of the street; and lo! it is 
Maricupletz. 

The lack of any uniformity in the general impres¬ 
sion given by Munich is due largely to the infinite and 
curious variety of the architecture. There are many 
fine mediaeval archways, each of them spangled with 
coats of arms, while there are innumerable other build¬ 
ings the sight of which gives an equally potent surprise 
to the wanderer. For one of the Bavarian kings, 
Ludwig I, father of Wagner’s patron, was a great 
lover of travelling, and sought to erect in Munich a 
series of memorials to his journeys. Returning from 
Greece, he would straightway build something Hel¬ 
lenic, or on coming home from Italy he would act in 
analogous fashion; and so it happens that nearly all 
architectural styles are represented in the town, some 
parts of which are prone accordingly to suggest an 
international exhibition. Standing in Lenbach Platz, 
for instance, the gaze rests now on a Byzantine church, 
and now on a memory of Florence in Renaissance 
days; while ttere are imposing Roman buildings all 
around, and not far off a cluster of mighty Greek 
temples—the quarters of the Secession Art Society, the 
Glyptotheca, and the old and new Pinakotheks, the 
latter decorated inside in the pseudo-Egyptian style 
beloved in France during the Empire. Sometimes a 
troop of soldiers will march past, their arms and 
helmets glittering in the fierce, southern sunlight; and 
for a minute or more, while they have a background of 
classic buildings, they become transformed into a 
Roman cohort, and take one’s thought far into the 
past. Yet this fancy lasts for but a moment, for it is 
impossible to avoid feeling that all this suggestion of 
bygone centuries is a little deliberate, a little 
theatrical; it is impossible to forget that the Greek 
temples are imitations. They are not indigenous to 
their surroundings, and so they do not summon the 
past as the old streets in other towns do; yet there is 
one place in Munich where the present is often swept 
away, and that is a park on a hill overlooking the 
city. A lovely park it is, its wooded sides sloping 
down to a river, while the views it commands are rich 
in the charm of aerial perspective; and loitering here 
in the evening, when the great medley of classic build- 
ings gradually become less distinct, and thus assume 
a certain unity, it seems as though one stood indeed in 
ancient Greece. 

And there is a Grecian flavour, too, about one of 
the most beautiful of Munich’s occasional sights—a 
dance in the garden of the Prinz Regenten Theater. 
Each danseuse has a simple robe of grey, just such a 
robe as one pictures the Greek maidens wearing; and 
they do not aim at contortions like the Russian dancers 
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pervading the English stage, but instead sway with a 
graceful, undulating rhythm. The blue sky overhead 
and the flowers around give a novel charm to the 
whole thing, but they confer a 9till greater charm on 
another dance, one by little children. These wear 
bright dresses, while they hold garlands of roses in 
their hands; and as they move they look like real 
flowers; they seem to have grown up amid their sur¬ 
roundings, and to be dancing for sheer delight, or just 
because the wind blows them hither and thither. It is 
like an unexpected vision of Fairyland, or an 
exquisite setting of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and, in fact, the little dancers cross the memory very 
distinctly when looking back on Munich. Yet a ballet 
en plein air inevitably adumbrates the France of 
Watteau’s time far more than Germany of to-day, 
and, perhaps, in all Munich, the only thing which is 
essentially and exclusively German is the delightful 
little world of cafes, each with its band. Often they 
give a fine programme, their special fondness being 
for some of the southern composers, particularly Liszt 
and Schubert, while Rossini is also a great favourite; 
and the bandsmen play with the tense earnestness 
which only the Teutonic races give to music, while the 
man who combines the offices of conductor and first 
violin is usually a very picturesque figure, playing 
steadily for some time with his back to his fellows, 
and then wheeling round suddenly to conduct with his 
bow for a few bars, his eyes flashing fire the while, 
and his whole body moving. Usually the cafe opens 
on to a garden, and sitting here listening one is often 
constrained to think of the aspect of things in a 
Parisian restaurant—the fetid atmosphere, and the 
gang of fiddlers scraping out a popular air, every man 
playing for himself. Yes, herein at least southern 
Germany is not only charming but supreme! And 
frequently, as night comes down, and the romantic 
hanging lights in the garden come to life, it is easy-to 
forgive Munich for being rather bewildering, and for 
suggesting endless different things instead of having 
an individuality of its own; while it even appears, 
occasionally, as though the town were donning again 
that persuasive robe it wears when one first approaches 
it, what time all things seem to be fading 

"Into something rich and strange.” 


Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “ China Revo¬ 
lutionised,” by John Stuart Thomson. The work is 
distinctly the business man’s book of the new republicaa 
China, and enters unoccupied fields in its thirty-one 
chapters. It is distinguished in the respect that it has 
been chosen to convey a message from Sun Yat-Sen, 
requesting recognition of the new Republic. The 
author has long been recognised as s^n expert on the Far 
East, and in this volume he has written authoritatively 
on the revolutionised China of to-day and the future, 
with the problems and opportunities that the Panama 
| Canal brings to the business nations. The price, fully 
1 illustrated, is 12s. 6d. net. 
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Notes for Collectors 

Old Garden Gods 

OW is the season when we most enjoy having 
taken some trouble in the past to have sought 
out the neglected gods which were hurried into out¬ 
houses and stable-rooms when they ceased to be popu¬ 
lar some 100 years ago. The grace of other days and 
older modes of thought hang about these divinities 
which often seem half mortal in their queer simplicity 
and gentle appearance. Many woodland paths and 
pleasant glades are being refurnished with a nymph 
or faun, trees where you sit have often, of late, 
gathered some pleasant goddess in lead or stone into 
the shade of their wide and spreading boughs. 

We welcome the return of the fashion just so long 
as it is not overdone. In no branch of collecting should 
a more severe reticence be employed. To have a place 
over-populated with the beautiful work that is to be 
found in some palace gardens, or such as was once 
seen in the long-departed suburban paradises of the 
Cockney citizens of about 1813, would be very distress¬ 
ing. But the wild garden, with river running between 
it and the wood beyond, vast beds of flowering shrubs 
and sweet and solemn avenues between old trees, this 
sort of environment calls for the graceful statues that 
the masters of the eighteenth century produced with 
profound cunning. 

The spirit of our period permits the return of the 
long-banished laughing amorini of other days and the 
classical beauties who take their places so quietly 
and yet with so much graceful authority in our 
favourite sylvan surroundings. We are glad to have 
lived in a time when the poetry of the park has been 
recaptured from the carpet-gardening of our earliest 
memories. Now, where the brook breaks from the 
copse, where once the garden smiled, we may hear 
again the music of the god most favoured by the 
workers in stone and lead: — 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan ! 

Piercing sweet on the river, 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hills forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Tritons, shepherds and their swains, Bacchus and the 
wrestlers, young jgods and nymphs of a thousand 
moods are now coming back from their hiding-places 
and jostle one another in the markets of the collector 
before they retire again to grace some wide garden or 
delight the eye on the quiet lawns that lie beyond the 
flaming flower-beds. 

One charm about collecting these old pieces of statu- 
a*y or cast figures is to be found in the fact that you 
are not in the least likely to get what you want with 
case. Much ridiculous work, many from copies of 
badly designed garden pieces, will be shown you 
before you find just the right figure to fill some shaded 
and sacred comer of your grounds. Many are the 
poor copies of eighteenth century work that uncom¬ 


fortably haunt the groves of the uninformed. It is so 
easy to age a modem stone god. One season in a 
damp corner of a garden will give to stone a romance 
which in itself is delightful, but for which one does 
not desire to pay the price of a genuine old example. 

Thus it is best, and an agreeable form of sport, too, 
to hunt for yourself about the countryside for those 
figures which, having once beautified antique gardens, 
have been placed in the limbo that lurks in readiness 
for all the things that have been favourites of men. 
Many and various Venuses have been happened upon 
in the almost waste lands outlying some mansion near 
a big city, some once-fashionable aristocratic house 
that is withdrawing before the full tide of democracy 
—withdrawing like the nobles before the French Revo¬ 
lution, leaving all their shattered vanities behind. 
When these changes take place, then comes the oppor¬ 
tunity of the collector of garden gods, who can wel¬ 
come back the best of them, soothe their broken 
surfaces, and restore them to the comfort of a quiet 
court or garden, even if he be unable to offer them 
the pleasures of the magnificent vistas for which they 
were originally intended. E. M. 


The Theatre 

Inspiration and Passion 
at His Majesty’s Theatre 

A SPLENDID production, reflecting the highest 
honour upon Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. So 
much we say at once, and we venture to say that no 
one can gainsay the truth of our criticism. Having 
said so much, we wish to commence this notice with 
the only two notes of fault which we can find. The 
first and most serious is that the splendid blank verse 
of Charles Wells has not been utilised, and the some¬ 
times commonplace and sometimes slightly vulgar prose 
of Mr. Louis Parker reigns in its stead. The beauty 
of Wells* dramatic poem requires no eulogy from us, 
since, although comparatively unknown, the sponsors 
for its quality are Swinburne, Rossetti, and Watts 
Dunton. The extraordinary similarity of atmosphere 
to that of Shakespeare in Wells* poem has been dwelt 
upon by each of these three critics. Swinburne, in 
support of this view, quotes these lines in relation to 
the setting sun : — 

A god gigantic, habited in gold, 

Stepping from off a mount into the sea. 

And again: — 

Would they be envious, let them then be great, 

Envy old cities, ancient neighbourhoods, 

Great men of trust and iron-crownfed kings; 

For household envy is a household rat; 

Envy of state a devil of some fear. 

E’en in my sleep my mind doth eat strange food, 
Enough to strengthen me against this hate. 
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One more quotation must suffice: — 

Attendant : Then, madam, you would say 

That there is nothing in the world but love? 

Phraxanor : Not quite; but I would say the fiery sun 
Doth not o’ershine the galaxy so far; 

Nor doth a torch within a jewell’d mine 
Amaze the eye beyond this diamond here 
More than the ruddy offices of love 
Do glow before the common steps of life. 

We make no apology for reproducing these splendid 
passages from Wells* version of the Bible story, because 
the eminent men whom we have named are responsible 
for directing attention to them. 

We may say at once that Wells’ “Joseph and His 
Brethren” would require much adaptation before it 
could be presented on the stage. The lengthy speeches 
especially in the scene with Phraxanor, the Zuleika, 
or Potiphar’s wife of Mr. Parker’s version, would not 
be tolerated unless the authorship were ascribed to 
Shakespeare. 

We pass to the next objection to the play presented 
by Sir Herbert Tree. The first three acts marched 
splendidly, and the interest is fully maintained. The 
fourth act in our view is entirely superfluous, and 
should be omitted altogether. The climax of the play 
is in, the second scene of the third act where Joseph 
interprets Pharaoh’s dream. Add one more scene to 
Act III, for the purposes of poetic justice and to enable 
Sir Herbert Tree to deliver his very fine elocutionary 
address, and you would have a completely compact and 
deeply interesting drama. 

The fourth act is an absolute anti-climax, almost 
entirely wanting in interest, and introducing the 
repulsive incident of the searing of Zuleika’s eyes with 
red-hot irons, giving rise to a piercing shriek which 
was received by some of the audience with laughter, 
and by some with positive aversion. 

We wish intensely that we had not thought it 
necessary to point to certain blemishes in the beautiful 
production of Tuesday last. The entire atmosphere is 
imposing, and full of religious suggestion. Before the 
rise of the curtain on each scene short choruses, culled 
from the Psalms, Song of Solomon II, and Proverbs are 
chanted, and then the curtain rises and sacred scenes 
occur which embody every attribute of the age which 
they are intended to picture. 

The two characters which stand out are those of 
Zuleika and Joseph. The triumph of Miss Maxine 
Elliott was in the third scene of the second act—the 
scene of the temptation of Joseph. We venture to 
think that Miss Elliott acquitted herself faultlessly of 
the very difficult dramatic situation which it fell to her 
lot to portray. The triumph of Mr. Relph was in the 
second scene of the third act in which he interpreted 
Pharaoh’s dream. The audience was so deeply moved 
by Mr. Relph’s fine acting that applause and calls for 
him to appear were continued until the next act began. 

We have sometimes blamed an actor-manager on the 
ground that irrespective of suitability he has cast him¬ 
self for the best part in the play. No such reproach 
✓— •• 
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can be urged against Sir Herbert Tree, who acted the 
comparatively insignificant role of Jacob. Picturesque 
of appearance and eloquent of delivery, Sir Herbert 
Tree had all too little to do, and a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment was accordingly felt by those who are admirers 
of his dramatic talent. 

All the actors in the cast were admirably suited to 
the parts which were allotted to them, and it is unne¬ 
cessary to say that as a spectacular production Sir 
Herbert Tree has challenged the supremacy of the 
many sumptuous feasts for the senses which he has 
previously presented. C. C. 

Mr. Shaw at the St. James’ 

Theatre 

ONE is always faced by an essential difficulty in 
speaking of a new play by Mr. Shaw. Should 
we examine the play itself, subordinated as it is to 
the idea he interjects through it, or should we discuss 
the ideas he canvasses in random thoughts by means 
of the play he exploits ? We may, in passing, say 
that it is ironical that Mr. Shaw makes the latter a 
particularly difficult thing to do; and for a particu¬ 
larly difficult reason; because, though his complaint 
against Shakespeare is that his “ pregnant observations 
.... are not co-ordinated into any philosophy or 
religion,” there are no pregnant observations that are 
less easy to co-ordinate in that way than those ejacu¬ 
lated by Mr. Shaw. One is left wondering at the finish 
whether he has been jeering at Christianity, or fulfill¬ 
ing a very noble office in demonstrating that 
Christianity as an organised endeavour has never yet 
been practised, that its organised exposition is the one 
thing on this earth of which we can emphatically say 
that it is not Christian whatever other strange thing it 
be, and that Christianity depends on its individual ex¬ 
ponents, who are denounced as dangerous and offensive 
men as truly now as ever at any time. When Ferrovius, 
the great fighter who turned Christian, at the end 
recants, and turns again to Mars because, says he, 
while Mars can subdue men, “ the Christian God is 
not yet,” there is point and wit in the situation. But 
then, on the one hand, this is mixed in with filthy 
characters like Spintho, who may or may not be 
typical of a certain kind of Christian camp-follower, 
but who has nothing to do with Christianity; and, on 
the other hand, by Lavinia, who breaks into a kind of 
misticism (the "i” variety that rationalistically dis¬ 
posed persons favour when they wish to procure a little 
warmth and conviction for their intellectual concep¬ 
tions), who would have her fellow-martyrs “die for 
nothing: die for something greater than dreams and 
stories.” Neither one nor the other can with any 
justice be considered as typical of Christianity since, 
whatever Christianity be, it is neither dirty nor is it 
vague. Indeed, to discuss Christianity in a play and 
not have a character in it who may reasonably be con¬ 
sidered as typical of Christianity (not even Androcles, 
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who is emasculate, whereas Christianity is virile), is, 
we suggest, not the simplest way of clearing our ideas 
on the subject. 

Yet all these difficulties were settled by the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Sillward as the Lion. The Lion turned 
the play into one circus, with himself as the clown to 
it; and it may safely be said very few people on Mon¬ 
day night paid much heed to Mr. Shaw's pregnant 
observations because of the broad farce provided by 
the Lion. It is he, for instance, who introduces the 
play; and he proves himself a pure pantomime lion, 
despite a very excellent reproduction of lions as shown 
in cages at the Zoo, by the earnestness with which he 
takes the audience into his confidence. The farcical 
conditions are maintained by the entry of Androcles 
and Megaera, who have a characteristic ‘"circus" differ¬ 
ence over the desirability of being ejected from their 
town as atheists, he having professed this new denial 
of the gods of decency, known as Christianity, and of 
wandering through a forest where in all probability 
lions may be discovered. When the Lion appears, 
Megaera swoons, while Androcles, having discovered 
that the Lion is in pain through a thorn in his foot, 
extracts it while soothing the lion with baby-talk. It 
was excellent foolery; and the meek gravity of 
Androcles and the roaring grotesquery of the lion 
made the house stretch to the fun just as though it 
were Boxing Day all over again at Drury Lane. We 
are not permitted to wonder if Mr. Shaw desired this, 
for Mr. Shaw ordered it; but we are permitted to 
wonder what particular artistic, intellectual, dramatic, 
creative or moral distinction there is in it. It is the 
play of childhood, not only without its astounding 
naivet6, but even turned into a rather pedantic alle¬ 
gory. The same thing was to be seen in the arena 
when Androcles was submitted to the same lion for a 
meal. There were two strains in it, and they refused 
to consort. One was the belief of Androcles (that 
happens to be one of the profoundest truths in the 
world) that animals are much more akin with us than 
we imagine, that they know our moods as they pass in 
us, perfectly, and that they probably only attack us 
because our fear of them has a certain psychological 
effect on them; and the other was the ordinary circus 
business whereby Androcles knelt with covered hands 
and trembling figure while the lion went round the 
arena “fooling" as comic lions well know how to do, 
and then in the way both the lion and Androcles, by 
much nodding of their heads, gave us to know that 
they had recognised each other. Mr. Sillward was in 
truth the lion of the evening; and Mr. Shaw's “preg¬ 
nant observations" and all the other characters put in 
a very small appearance beside him. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy as Lavinia spoke her lines well, and made a 
dignified beautiful personality; but she had not a 
character to interpret. Mr. Heggie was admirable as 
Androcles. He made him a simple, rather feeble, 
effeminate man, who very firmly, however, maintained 
“the faith of a Christian and the honour of a tailor." 
Mr. Alfred Brydone as the redoubtable Ferrovius was I 
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excellent; as too was Mr. Baliol Holloway, whom we 
are glad to see in London, as the Lion-keeper. 

“ Androcles and the Lion " was preceded by “The 
Harlequinade," contrived by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
and Granville Barker. It was very tedious. It was a 
kind of Peter Pan and water, by which the history of 
Harlequin was recounted, and an allegory affixed 
thereto that was explained at length by Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt, who, despite the charm of her speaking, could 
not relieve the tedium. It took almost as long as the 
later play itself (it seemed to take twice as long); and 
was probably one of the reasons why Mr. Shaw's play 
became so boisterous. DARRELL FIGGIS. 


“ The Picture of Dorian Gray ” 
and “Sirocco” at the Vaudeville 

Theatre 

MONSIEUR Lou-Tellegen may be said to have opened 
the theatrical season last Thursday night with his 
interesting experiment. Hitherto the dramas which 
have come, all too early, have not been of artistic 
importance. 

At the lowest estimate, the play by Miss Constant 
Lounsbery, in a prologue and three acts, founded on 
Oscar Wilde's well-known and often disappointing 
novel, is an attempt to show us something of emotion, 
art, and intellect. If the enthusiasm of a first night’s 
audience counts for anything, the difficult undertaking 
of M. Tellegen should be crowned with victory. 

The play follows the story of the book far more 
clearly than we had thought possible. The characters 
of Basil Hallward, who paints the picture of the 
agreeably cynical Lord Henry Wooten, the evil genius 
of the play, of Sybil Vane, who dies by her own 
hand for love of Dorian, of her mother and other 
lesser characters are, perhaps, more clearly in¬ 
dividualised on the stage than in the book. The crux 
is, of course, Dorian; he is understandable enough in 
the richly endowed world of the imagination; his 
complexities are sufficiently clear to the experienced 
reader of the book. But the stage—that is the most 
searching and cruel touchstone to which one can sub¬ 
mit delicate ideas, a complex nuance, a subtle and 
often beautiful conception. 

As far as we know, Miss Lounsbery may be a new 
dramatist, and therefore her rash undertaking deserves 
every consideration, and her share of success deserves 
all the applause we have heard it receive. It is certain 
that the playwright has steeped herself in the spirit of 
the novel, which was the very essence of Oscar Wilde's 
work, and, wherever possible, reproduces the wit and 
cool gaiety of the original with admirable skill. Un¬ 
fortunately the action of the stage transmutes any 
mysterious but not impossible actions into rather blank 
melodrama. Thus the delicacies of the work are 
smirched with materialism, and the story of how an 
evil man remained a beautiful and captivating Hellenic 
youth, while those about him suffered and his famous 
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portrait grew cruel and old, is robbed of the touch of 
genius with which its original author was well able 
to lighten and inspire the idea. 

It will be seen that “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ” 
is by no means one of those fortunate dramas which 
are said to play themselves. It lays a heavy load 
upon the actors, and it asks much of the portrait itself. 
This last seemed to us a complete failure—the thrill 
had gone out of it. 

Monsieur Lou-Tellegen looks uncommonly handsome 
and interesting in the many portraits which we have 
recently seen in the illustrated papers, but his appear¬ 
ance as Dorian is neither very beautiful nor very young. 
We could hardly expect him to be made out of ivory 
and rose leaves, as is the hero of the book^, but we had 
hoped, with the deeply rooted optimism of the mature 
critic, that the impersonation might approximate to 
“ some brainless, beautiful creature, who should be 
always here in winter when we have no flowers to look 
atp and always here in summer when we want something 
to chill our intelligence.” The actor, unfortunately, 
uses his intellect; his craft demands it, and we have 
to be content with something less beautiful and elusive, 
something more melodramatic and realistic than we had 
hoped. The poet has to make Dorian marvellous 
before we can accept him; this is a little too much to 
ask of an actor, is it not? But within the limitations 
suggested, M. Tellegen gives us as perfect a Dorian 
Gray as we have any right to expect on the stage. The 
very marked fact that his personality is foreign and his 
accent exotic adds to the effect of his work. It places 
the character beyond familiar things even if it cannot 
carry us into the strange symbolic world which the 
original author created. There is power in the per¬ 
formance and promise. 

Difficult as is Dorian on the stage, Lord Henry 
is an almost more delicate task. But Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall carried it through with perfect 
success. He is the first actor that we can remember 
who has been able to talk in brilliant epigrams without 
for a moment boring us. He lays aside his Shake- 
sperean manner or his cloak and sword air, and shows 
us, with perfect ease, an agreeable and amusing man 
of the world who is too charming and too wise to hide 
his vices—if the exhibition of them could give any 
entertainment. His voice and manner are perfect, his 
appearance careful, if a little too obvious; his grasp of 
the character and his happy, graceful handling of each 
situation as it comes, shows Mr. Dyall to be among 
our most gifted and accomplished actors. In a differ¬ 
ent way, Mr. Scott Craven is equally convincing as the 
painter of the portrait, while as the beautiful Sybil 
Vane, Miss Julia James has never given a more sincere 
and passionate character study. The minor parts are 
all well played, and the ensemble is excellent. M. 
Lou-Tellegen makes a bold venture which will, we 
believe, interest a wide section of the playgoing public. 

Before “Dorian Gray,” Mr. Craven's adaptation of 
August Strindberg’s not very wonderful work, “The 
Sirocco,” was excellently played. As the French soldier 
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Guimard, who finds himself in the desert under such 
tragic circumstances, Mr. Vernon Steele made a 
splendid and impassioned hero. The Biskra of Miss 
Ella Erskine was equally intense and clever, but the 
plot is a little forced and difficult to believe. 

“The Scarlet Band” and “Variety” 
at the Comedy Theatre 

T HE management here has improved on the idea 
of employing a lady to tell stories in place of a 
front piece. There are three quite entertaining music- 
hall “turns,” as they used to be called. Mr. Archie 
Naish gives a very amusing rag-time rendering of such 
well-known things as “Queen of the May,” and has an 
excellent song about a stage-hand who is the “ele¬ 
ments” behind the scenes and an artist in storms, with 
a proper contempt for actors. Mr. Mills, who follows 
him, makes excellent fun of popular black and white 
artists, and, but for an ingrained hatred of stage ven¬ 
triloquists, we feel sure that we should have enjoyed 
Mr. Tom Edwards’ “Bloodless Surgery”—with the 
usual doll which produces the usual fun. 

The pit, from which part of the theatre we thought 
it well to see this section of the programme, was un¬ 
doubtedly pleased with Mr. Chudleigh’s innovation. 
It will, we think, be followed elsewhere, and our par¬ 
ticular favourite, the well-acted, well-constructed one- 
act play, will have an even harder struggle for life 
than heretofore; but it will return to us glorified, we 
apprehend, by its trials. 

THE SCARLET BAND. 

After this quite adequate, if modest, show of variety 
entertainment, we were permitted three acts of terribly 
impossible melodrama. Mr. John Emerson and Mr. 
Robert Baker have manufactured a play which deals 
with what is supposed to be New York life in the now 
far-off year of 1912, during the investigation of graft 
in the police department by District Attorney Whit¬ 
man. 

Those who admire the obvious police stories written, 
we believe, for the entertainment and education of 
ingenuous youth should revel in “The Scarlet Band/’ 
Personally, we consider the play an intellectual insult, 
but that is by the way. The authors have left no old 
melodramatic trick untried, and they have added some 
new if unconvincing details in regard to the by no 
means modem business of white slavery, and they 
present us with a curious character who writes catch¬ 
penny detective stories and, incidentally, elucidates 
the most complicated crimes which have, of course, 
utterly baffled the police. 

The first act shows “The Refuge” in New York, 
where some disagreeable elderly people are engaged in 
drivelling conversation, and Miss Victoria Addison 
presents us with an admirable and convincing study of 
a typist, Rose Towne, who helps to manage the home, 
and, incidentally, looks very sweet and sensible. Soon 
Miss Marie Doro, as Margaret Holt, rushes in like a 
hunted hare. Then, supposing you really have the 
good luck to care for the penny-dreadful style of life 
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and literature—if these two nouns will forgive us— 
your pleasures begin. Margaret has been entrapped 
by this very scarlet band, who work a side line in 
white slavery. She has had such adventures—adven¬ 
tures so black that they have entirely upset her brother 
Victor, Mr. Malcolm Tearle. Indeed, he is in the 
hands of the band, and she has killed—most justifi¬ 
ably, of course—its leader. A journalist, Jack Hornell 
(Mr. Marsh Allen), predestined for ultimate happiness 
with the now distraught Margaret, has saved her in 
some sort of way from wicked people, meets her in 
the Refuge, and hands her over to Winthrop Clavering 
(Mr. J. Fisher White), who dictates these awful stories 
and discovers crimes, more for the benefit of the 
authors of the play than for any other reason that we 
can find. 

But if you like police plays with plenty of sensa¬ 
tion, frequent repetition of the heroine’s wonderful 
story, many crimes, much virtue, and an utter absence 
of humour or reality, hasten to the Comedy, where 
“The Scarlet Band” was welcomed with wild applause 
on the first night and is, we believe, pleasing vast 
audiences. For us, and those who think with us, it is 
just one of the many hundreds of American plays that 
we have set out to hail with reverent salutation and 
remain to regret with utter bitterness. 

Well staged, well acted, especially by Miss Marie 
Doro, who is too clever for so unconvincing a part, and 
Miss Edyth Latimer, it has every advantage of repre¬ 
sentation; it is the work itself that appears so futile, 
so untrue, so lacking in art, so utterly opposed to the 
movement of our times, so completely divorced from 
the centre of European thought and accomplishment. 

Egan Mew. 

The Valley of Passengers 

By F. G. AFLALO. 

J OHN MUIR, born at Dunbar in the year before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, has 

issued a passionate appeal to the land of his 
adoption, California of the sierras, to save the 
Yosemite Valley from those politicians who have 
already earmarked this glorious rift in the Pacific 
Slope as the future source of water for that 
thirsty phoenix San Francisco. To myself, sundered 
by flag and ocean from those to whom the veteran 
cries, his prayer appeals for two reasons. First, 
because, some fifteen years ago, Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, with whom I was having tea in his library at 
Parkstone, begged me to read Muir’s beautiful tribute 
to the water-ousel in his book on the “ Mountains of 
California.” Second, because, having done as he bid, 
enjoying the whole book almost as much as I had en¬ 
joyed others by Dr. Wallace himself, I could not rest 
until I had seen the Yosemite for myself. Another 
ten years went to the locusts before I could gratify this 
ambition, and then I went and worshipped, drinking 
in the glory of its perspectives, with its little river 
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tumbling in rainbow waterfalls, three thousand feet 
sheer, and its glassy lake, rightly called Mirror, since 
a photograph taken with the sun at a particular angle 
can be held either way up without prejudicing the 
effect. 

If the Americans really let the Yosemite go to the 
engineers, they will surprise their friends more than their 
enemies. Apart from the purely sentimental claim of 
what is perhaps the loveliest scene in a State famous for 
its yaried beauty, this Valley must be a tremendous 
asset during the tourist season, when it is packed with 
sightseers from almost every State of the Union, dotted 
with mushroom camps and patrolled by crowded 
coaches that run between the terminus of the toy rail¬ 
way at El Portal and the great sequoias that grew leaves 
in the days of the dinotherium. These vegetable giants 
were accidentally discovered by Galen Clark, who told 
me all about his first sight of them. He was born the 
year before Waterloo, and now he lies buried in a grave 
dug by his own hands at the foot of the Yosemite 
Falls. Well, he should sleep in peace, for his life’s 
work was crowned by the decision of Congress to make 
the Wawona trees national property and to establish a 
permanent patrol of cavalry to protect them from dese¬ 
crating hands. 

The Yosemite is surely worth preserving. America, 
or so much of it as lies, without unearned increment 
from the Monroe Doctrine, under the forty-five stars, 
is a huge territory, yet I doubt whether, in all the two- 
and three-quarter millions of square miles of the Union, 
there is anything else quite like this Californian dream¬ 
land, four thousand feet above the ocean, its sandy 
soil planted thick with pine, fir, balsam and cedar, its 
green carpet patterned with iris and “Indian paint¬ 
brush,” its thickets loud with the pleasant song of 
birds and sweet with the clinging scent of lilac. Little 
squirrels, fearless and confiding, run over the feet of 
sleeping idlers, and sometimes, at night, an old bear 
comes shambling down from the woods round Glacier 
Point and noses among the ashes of a dead camp fire. 

To the ultra-fastidious, no doubt, the summer peace 
of this sweet canyon is something desecrated by the 
jargon of Broadway and Van Ness Avenue, but the 
ultra-fastidious are not in the majority among its ad¬ 
mirers. What it provides is a wonderful sanctuary in 
which Pittsburg millionaires may avert a threatened 
brainstorm. 

That an extended water supply for a growing city 
like San Francisco is called for passes doubt, and it is 
also obvious that the basin of the Merced is the nearest 
and cheapest source. Yet surely America is not so poor 
in either engineering genius or dollars that it must 
needs sacrifice this little paradise. Economy in such 
case would be a crime, and I hope, as I never more 
may hope to set eyes again on that happy valley, that 
John Muir will so rouse public opinion as to ensure the 
permanent peace of the Yosemite. 


Mr. Heinemann has just issued a new novel by Mr. 
Joseph Keating, entitled “The Perfect Wife.” 
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Notes and News 

A matinee of ‘‘Joseph and his Brethren ” is 
announced for Saturday, September 6, at 2 o’clock. 
In addition to the evening performances at 8 o’clock, 
there will be matinees every Wednesday and Saturday. 


“ The Renaissance” of Gobineau has long been a 
standard work on the Continent, and Mr. Heinemann 
is bringing out an English translation done by Mr. Paul 
V. Cohn, one of the Nietzsche translators, on the nth 
of this month. 


Messrs. Nisbet are publishing this week “ Essays in 
Rebellion,” by H. W. Nevinson, author of “Neigh¬ 
bours of Ours.” Many phases of the rebellious spirit 
in history and modern life are introduced from the 
author’s long and varied experience in peace and war. 


A poem entitled “Our Royal Betrothal,” by 
Alfred Smythe, commemorating the announcement of 
the approaching marriage of H.R.H. Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, K.G., and H.H. Princess Alexandra, 
Duchess of Fife, appears in the September number of 
the Westminster Review . 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a 
new novel entitled “Light Fingers and Dark Eyes,” 
by Vincent Collier, a new author. This novel gives 
an interesting account of the early love adventures of 
two business men. The scene is laid partly in Italy 
and partly in England, about both of which countries 
the author is well qualified to write. 


Admirers of the work of James Russell Lowell will 
be interested to learn that Messrs. Nisbet have 
arranged to publish a volume of hitherto uncollected 
assays and criticisms in the autumn. The contents 
headings include “Nationality in Literature,” “Dis¬ 
raeli as a Novelist,” “The Works of Walter Savage 
Landor,” and other topics of more than passing 
interest and value. 


Messrs. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 

entitled “An Officer and a-,” by E. D. Henderson, 

a new author. This is the history of an Englishman 
who, soured by misfortune, quits England for South 
Africa. Ill-luck pursues him and, under great stress, 
he embraces a criminal career. When arrest is imminent 
the danger is averted through the timely intervention 
of an intermediary. 


The publication of a new book by Mr. H. G. Wells 
is an important event in the world of letters, and we 
understand that he will issue, on September 12, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, a novel entitled “ The 
Passionate Friends.” The story recounts the love 
affairs of one Stephen Stratton, and is supposed to be 
written by him with the object of giving the benefit 
of his experience to a son. 


An exhibition of arts and handicrafts will be 
held by The Englishwoman , at the Maddox Street 
Galleries, Regent Street, W., from Wednesday, 
November 5 to Saturday,, November 15. There will 
be exhibits of hand weaving, jewellery, pewter, leather 
-work, bookbinding, pottery, stained glass, wood 


carving, inlaid furniture, artistic dress, embroidery, 
colour printing, etching, water colours, miniatures, etc. 

Mr. F. H. Payne, the chairman of Earl’s Court, Ltd., 
makes the interesting announcement that under his 
directorship Earl’s Court is to become London’s Winter 
Playground. Earl’s Court is a place of vast acreage 
and enormous buildings, and Mr. Payne’s problem has 
been to make use of those buildings to the best advan¬ 
tage from the point of view of the rapid transit 
facilities now demanded by the pleasure-seeking public. 


Messrs. Jack are adding rapidly to their “ People’s 
Books ” series, which continues to gain in popularity. 
Twelve new volumes are announced for September. 
Amongst these volumes may be noted “ Biology ” by 
Professor W. D. Henderson, “ Kant’s Philosophy ” by 
A. D. Lindsay, M.A., of Baliol College, “ England in 
the Making (before 1066) ” by Professor Hearnshaw, 
“ Goethe ” by Professor C. H. Herford, and 
“Spiritualism” by J. Arthur Hill. 

Messrs. Macmillan have embarked upon the publi¬ 
cation of a great “ Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.” The work is edited by Professor Wilhelm 
Windelband, Dr. Arnold Ruge, and, as regards the 
issue in this country, Sir Henry Jones. The articles 
are written by some of the most eminent philosophical 
thinkers of the day. A first volume on Logic, appear¬ 
ing on September 9, contains contributions by Arnold 
Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis 
Couturat, Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques, and 
Nicola j Losskij. 


Messrs. Seeley, Service, and Co. will publish 
immediately a n£w book by Mr. C. R. Gibson, the 
well-known writer on scientific subjects, entitled “ The 
Romance of Scientific Discovery,” giving in a highly 
interesting and popular manner the history of very 
many scientific discoveries and inventions. The book 
is well illustrated. The same firm is also publishing 
the fascinating story of mission work and life among 
the savage tribes of South America. The book is 
entitled “A Church in the Wilds,” by Mr. Barbrooke 
Grubb, author of “An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land.” There are very many illustrations. 

Admirers of “A Tramp's Sketches ” and other works 
of Mr. Stephen Graham will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Macmillan will issue, on September 9, a new 
book by this author entitled “ With the Russian Pil¬ 
grims to Jerusalem.” This journey has never been 
described before in any language; yet it is, Mr. 
Graham considers, the most significant thing in the 
Russian life of to-day. He speaks of it further with 
the greatest enthusiasm as the most wonderful experi¬ 
ence that has ever fallen to his lot. As Mr. Graham 
has enjoyed an unusually adventurous career, this 
pronouncement is likely to arouse the most pleasant 
anticipations in the mind of the reader. The volume 
contains a number of very interesting illustrations from 
photographs. 


Mr. John Lane is publishing this week “ Joseph and 
his Brethren,” by Louis N. Parker, being the text of 
the play at His Majesty’s Theatre; “Anthony Trol¬ 
lope: His Work, Associates, and Originals,” by T. 
H. S. Escott—a life so varied, active, and full gave 
Trollope a greater diversity of friends throughout the 
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British Isles than belonged to any other nineteenth 
century worker, literary or official; “ The Opinions of 
Jerome Coignard,” by Anatole France; and “Made¬ 
leine at her Mirror,” by Marcelle Tinayre, translated 
by Winifred Stephens. This work consists of pictures 
of fashionable Parisian life alternating with peasant 
idylls, and there are all manner of acute reflections 
on our modem existence, on the art of the cubists, on 
femininity in its varying revelations, etc. 


There appears to be a lively interest in books dealing 
with the habits, etc., of animals, especially when 
written by one intimate with the subject. This is so 
in the case of the book announced by Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge and Co., Ltd., entitled “ Wild Animals of 
Yesterday and To-Day.” Frank Finn, B.A., F.Z.S., 
is the author, and the book is of quite unique interest. 
It is the custom of naturalists to revile humanity for 
its action in the extermination of wild life. Mr. Finn 
admits this, but his feelings as a naturalist do not pre¬ 
vent him from doing justice to our own species, and in 
some very interesting chapters he recounts the doings 
of man as a preserver and disseminator of animal 
forms. The book should appeal to the scientific 
reader, as well as to the “man in the street.” 


On September 16, Mr. Jenkins will publish “ The 
Public Prosecutor of the Terror,” by Alphonse 
Dunoyer, translated by A. W. Evans. This study of 
Fouquier Tinville is a remarkable contribution to the 
personal side of the history of the French Revolution. 
Based largely upon unpublished manuscripts preserved 
among the French archives, it throws fresh light on 
many of the atrocities of which the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was the theatre. On the same date will be 
published “ Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand,” a practical 
book on palmistry based on the system and experience 
of the modem seer, with numerous illustrations. This 
is essentially a popular book for all who are interested 
in a science that antedates the Christian era by some 
two thousand years. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Coming fresh from Stratford-on-Avon, where the four 
weeks’ summer season of Shakespeare just concluded 
has exceeded all records as regards attendance, Mr. F. 
R. Benson and his company will open at the Coronet 
Theatre on Monday next, and will give the following 
programme:—On Monday, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” ; Tuesday, “ Romeo and Juliet” ; Wednesday, 
“ Henry the Fourth,” part 2 ; Thursday, “ Othello”; 
Friday, “ Much Ado About Nothing”; Saturday, 
“Richard the Third.” There will be matin6es on 
Wednesday of “As You Like It,” and on Saturday of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” An additional interest is 
added to this visit of the Benson Company to the 
Coronet, as it is the last theatre in England in which 
they will appear before sailing for Montreal, where their 
long Canadian and American tour begins on October 6. 


A distinguished French author, whose work has re¬ 
ceived the crown of the Academy, after ten years’ 
patient work, has brought to light a collection of 
letters written by Juliette Drouet, a French actress, to 
Victor Hugo. A careful selection is now being pre¬ 
pared for publication by a committee of French 
scholars, and the entire copyright for the English 


language throughout the world has been secured by 
Mr. Stanley Paul. Arrangements are now being made 
for the letters to be published simultaneously in Lon¬ 
don, Paris, and each of the chief European capitals. 
A notable monograph on Victor Hugo from the pen 
of the writer who is responsible for the discovery will 
be included with the memoirs. Mr. Stanley Paul is 
already arranging for a series of illustrations from 
the Victor Hugo Museum, to add to the value of the 
English edition. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE PACIFIC 

N the last issue of The Academy we dealt with the 
question of Imperial defence in the Pacific, as it 
is likely to be affected by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, with particular reference to the conscious needs 
of our overseas dominions; and we hazarded the pre¬ 
diction that these needs would form the subject of 
earnest discussion at the conference of Colonial states¬ 
men which is shortly to take place in London. It is 
impossible to minimise the importance of such an 
occasion, and although it is to be expected, and not 
to their discredit, that the delegates will come to this 
country prepared with individual cases, we may rest 
assured that in the chastening atmosphere of respon¬ 
sibility which must pervade the very centre of Empire 
individual points of view will never be permitted to 
lead to general irreconcilability. On the contrary, it 
may be assumed with certainty that a general recon¬ 
cilability will be reached not merely as to how many 
sentinels are to be placed at this or that outpost, but 
on the broader issue of British responsibility and 
prestige throughout the whole region of the Pacific. 
Before agreement closes their deliberations, Colonial 
statesmen will have been invited to look beyond their 
own shores, and their vision will have penetrated far 
into the future. 

However it is viewed, whether geographically, poli¬ 
tically, or commercially, the work of man in severing 
the American continents and opening up a highway 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific can only be 
described as revolutionary. Although, in a measure, 
revolutionary results will become immediately 
apparent, particularly in the commercial sense, the 
influence of this great undertaking will make itself 
felt for decades to come, while its ultimate effect upon 
the destinies of the Pacific no one can foretell. The 
duty of the statesman is to look as far forward from 
to-morrow as human prescience will allow, and in 
doing so he will find that the Isthmian Canal has in¬ 
deed brought into being a stupendous problem in 
world affairs. We are not likely to err gravely if we 
consider this problem as it is bound to relate to our 
own Imperial interests. 

For years past the favourite theme of many serious 
writers has been the issue involved in the mastery of 
the Pacific. Japan, whose people obey their rulers im¬ 
plicitly in all matters, and America, where the Govem- 
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rnent, even in foreign policy, is supposed to be more or 
less subservient to its mandate, have both been 
credited with the ambition to be dominant in this vast 
region. At the same time, by virtue of her Colonial 
possessions and her Oriental trade, universal recogni¬ 
tion has always been accorded the importance of Great 
Britain’s position in the Western hemisphere. Finally, 
Russia, who, in spite of checks, moves eastwards with 
grim pertinacity, has been included in the reckoning 
as a potential candidate for the ultimate mastery of 
the Pacific. The popular tendency, however, is to 
consider the issue as lying between America and 
Japan, and quite reasonably the naval strengths of the 
two countries are frequently submitted to critical com¬ 
parison. But the theory which attributed to certain 
Powers designs towards a Pacific hegemony we hold 
to have been exploded by the imminent opening of the 
Panama Canal. It may have been, and probably was, 
a prophetic formula so long as Cape Horn had to be 
rounded or the Suez Canal passed before the ships of 
the United States Navy could reach Far Eastern 
waters. And here we begin to see how revolutionary 
in character from the political aspect is the change 
that will be wrought by the linking of two great 
oceans. 

From henceforth the race for sea power between 
Japan and the United States will begin in deadly 
earnest. Hitherto the contest has been sufficiently 
apparent to reveal the purpose of both countries. 
Japan, in spite of the heavy burden of taxation borne 
by her people in consequence, has succeeded in building 
up a Navy so formidable that, according to existing 
programmes, she will possess by the year 1916 no 
less than fourteen ships of Dreadnought and 
super-Dreadnought fighting capacity. Of these 
units six vessels are already in commission, in¬ 
cluding the Kongo, the recently completed British 
model for her sister-ships, the Hiyei , the Haruna , 
and the Kirishima , now under construction in 
Japanese yards. So far, however, although she 
entered the race with a numerical superiority in the 
matter of capital warships, America has failed to pro¬ 
vide the margin necessary to match her rival in the 
Pacific without depleting her strength in the Atlantic. 
The reason for this failure lies in the apathy displayed 
towards naval progress by a large proportion of the 
inland States who show an annual reluctance to sub¬ 
sidise the sea arm. Again and again the American 
Government have resorted to expedients or taken ad¬ 
vantage of extraordinary circumstances in order to 
stimulate popular interest in the Navy; and invariably 
a certain degree of success has been the result. What, 
then, may we expect from an event of such first 
national importance as the opening of the Panama 
Canal ? 

Let us, at the outset, differentiate between Americans 
who, from a purely “business” standpoint, cast 
jealous eyes upon the disbursement of public monies, 
and those, a rapidly dwindling minority, who cling to 
the conservative doctrine of “anti-expansion”; for 
recent events have proved that it is not due to the 


fear of lacking the support of the nation that stays the 
hand of President Wilson even from intervening in the 
Mexican crisis. Indeed, as far as national policy is 
concerned, the party of anti-expansion, who at one 
time would, but could not, have signed away American 
rights and responsibilities in the Philippines, can no 
longer be counted as a factor. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence which the opemng of the 
Canal will have upon the great mass of the American 
people. From West to East and from North to South 
the national imagination will be fired, and, as time 
goes on, the sense of national responsibility quickened. 
But the outstanding fact that will be established by 
this undertaking is that America, for the first time, 
will automatically take her place as a Great Pacific 
Power. From henceforth, therefore, the people of the 
United States may be expected to display a much 
greater enthusiasm in their Navy, and the authorities 
who are responsible for its requirements will not, as in 
the past, be hampered by the lack of adequate support. 
That such a circumstance must react upon other in¬ 
terested nations is inevitable. Japan cannot view with 
equanimity the rise of American sea power, and will 
assuredly seek the means with which to maintain the 
position she holds at present. 

Neither Great Britain, because of her Dominions and 
her overseas commerce, nor Russia by virtue of her 
interests in Eastern Siberia and her traditional policy 
of advancement, can remain idle spectators of such a 
struggle. Both nations will find themselves faced 
with the necessity of strengthening their naval position 
in the Far East. With the growth of armaments will 
disappear finally all idea of hegemony, and as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the policy which has ruled 
her destiny in Europe for centuries past will be repro¬ 
duced in the Pacific—the policy of maintaining the 
balance of Power. 


MOTORING 

I T is not usual for the executive committee of the 
A.A. and M.U. to meet at all in August, but the 
number of applications for membership has been 
so great during the last five or six weeks that the 
rule has had to be departed from this year. On the 
26th ult., the names of no fewer than 2,611 owners of 
motor-cars, motor cycles, and cycle cars were added to 
the membership, which now exceeds 70,000. All these 
applications had been received between July 29 and 
August 26, and the figures disclose the interesting fact 
that during these four weeks a new member has joined 
every five minutes of a working day of nine hours. 
Among those motorists elected to membership at the 
last committee meeting were many well-known and 
distinguished personalities, including Lord Exeter, 
Lord St. Davids, Lord Ritchie of Dundee, Sir F. A. N. 
Carden, Sir Louis William Dane, Sir Norman Lamont, 
Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P., Major-General Sir 
Coleridge Grove, K.C.B., Colonel Sir Charles Boxall, 
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K.C.B., the Hon. Michael Scott, and Mr. F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence, in addition to several foreign noble¬ 
men of distinction. Another interesting feature of the 
list of new members is the large number of Colonial 
and Continental motorists who have joined the Asso¬ 
ciation as a necessary preliminary to motor touring in 
the United Kingdom, 

* • • 

Some seven years ago Mr. A. J. Wilson, whose name 
is familiar to everybody who has the remotest interest 
in, or connection with, the motor industry, founded the 
Cycle and Motor Trades Benevolent Fund, an institu¬ 
tion which has already done an immense amount of 
good in the relief of distress among those who have 
been associated in any capacity with the 41 trade” and 
have fallen by the wayside. In order to put the advan¬ 
tages and claims of this excellent institution more pro¬ 
minently before the public and those more immediately 
conoemed, a " Benevolent Day”—September 23—has 
been fixed upon for a systematic campaign of calls for 
the purpose of enlisting subscribers and members to 
the Fund. A band of volunteer workers will devote 
the entire day to this object, and it is hoped that suffi¬ 
cient volunteers will be enrolled to provide at least sixty 
motor-cars—three for each of the twenty districts into 
which London will be divided. Already several pro¬ 
minent members of the trade and London private 
motorists have promised cars, while guides who are 
acquainted with most of the traders in the respective 
districts have been appointed to accompany the various 
workers. Any of our readers who would like to help 
in this missionary effort by lending their cars for the 
day are invited to communicate with the organising 
secretary, Mr. J. O. Stafford, Craven House, Kings- 
way, London. The success of the scheme will depend 
entirely upon the amount of help obtained from 
motorists in the way of lending cars, and from volunteer 
workers in connection with the motor trade. 


Another attack by the 25-h.p. Vauxhall on the 
world’s twelve hours’ record was made on the 30th ult. 
at Brooklands, and, like the one on the previous Satur¬ 
day, it was a failure so far as the specific object of the 
makers was concerned. But it was a very fine failure, 
nevertheless, and one which has enhanced the reputa¬ 
tion of the car. In the first hour Mr. Hancock covered 
rather more than 92 miles, and by the end of the third 
hour he had done 275 miles, thus breaking the existing 
class records for that time. From the fourth to the 
ninth hour inclusive, world’s records were handsomely 
beaten, the total distance covered in the nine hours 
being 750 miles. A point of importance is that the 
car which put up this fine performance is a standard 
model of the 25-h.p. "Prince Henry” Vauxhall, except 
in such details as body, carburettor adjustment, and 
gearing, and the company are prepared to guarantee 
that any of these chassis taken from stock will do 
equally well on the track—provided, of course, that 
similar adjustments be made. 


This year has been notable for the determined 
rivalry between the Talbot and Vauxhall Companies 
in the quest for world’s records, but that this rivalry 
is of a friendly nature was shown on Saturday, the 
30th ult., when the cricket teams of the respective com¬ 
panies met on the spacious sports’ ground adjoining 
the Clement Talbot works. The game was a return 
fixture, the Talbot visit to Luton in July ending in the 
Vauxhall team’s favour—a result which was reversed 
on the 30th by the narrow margin of three runs. The 
game was contested in the most friendly spirit, and 
after entertaining the visitors to tea Mr. Long of the 
Talbot Company expressed the hope that both clubs 
would regard the match as an annual fixture—an excel¬ 
lent proposition, and one which we commend to other 
big firms in the trade. These fraternal meetings pro¬ 
mote a spirit of bon camaraderie which is beneficial all 
round. 


In the Temple of Mam 


II 


on 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


W E are in the depths of the holiday season. No 
business is being done, and none is likely to be 
done until England is back at work again. But 
we need a rest. Paris and Berlin profess extreme optim¬ 
ism. This is suspicious, because we know that in Paris 
a big autumn campaign is being arranged, and that in 
Berlin there is much pawned stock to be sold out. It is a 
pretty safe thing in finance always to mistrust the advice 
given by bankers and financiers. They have goods to sell, 
and whenever a financier has stock to sell we should care¬ 
fully inquire why he wants to sell. For as a rule he sells 
for the very reason which should prevent us from buying. 

The Cuban Government has now published a resume of 
the facts relating to the Cuban Ports Concessions. It does 
not make good reading for the bondholders. It leaves a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I am quite unable to under¬ 
stand why Messrs. Kleinworts should have put their names 
to the bond issue when only a casual inquiry would have 
shown that the concession was strongly opposed and rested 
upon only the very vaguest basis. No one can blame the 
Cuban Government for their action. It was well known 
that when the new President was elected the first step 
he would take would be to cancel the concession. Even 
the old President had been compelled to warn the company 
that they were pursuing a dangerous course. It is 
inconceivable that Messrs. Kleinworts did not know what 
was so well known to me, and therefore to the world at 
large. I do not speak of Messrs. Sperlings* responsibility. 
In my opinion they have greatly damaged their position 
in the City, and when they make any future issues investors 
will remember Cuban Ports and act with caution. 

The Money position is decidedly easy. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the Bank of England should not reduce their 
Bank Rate except that a harder tone must come in the 
autumn. The end of September settlement in Berlin is 
always heavy. The money stringency in Canada continues, 
and the position in Brazil and the Argentine is none too 
comfortable. Therefore we must expect a five per cent. 
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rate in the autumn. There is much foolish talk of a Money 
Trust in London such as is supposed to exist in New 
York. The idea is nonsensical. All the great banks work 
together in certain directions, but in the eagerness to 
obtain good bills there is severe competition. The banks 
protect one another as far as credit is concerned; they 
fight hard for business. There is no money trust in 
London. I do not believe that there is one in New York 
—especially now that Pierpont Morgan is dead. 

Foreigners are quite lively, not here, but in Paris. This 
I have long foreseen. The instinct of self-preservation 
must come in and prevent the great French banks from 
banging prices, or, indeed, allowing anyone else to bang 
them. There is renewed talk of an arrangement over the 
Peruvian Debenture issue. As a result the Preferred stock 
has been bought. But I fancy the whole movement is 
directed against the 4 4 bears,” who sold short in the slump 
and have not bought back. These are not the times for 
any big reconstructive schemes. “ Bears” of Tintos have 
also been squeezed on the Copper statistics. Nevertheless, 
consumers of copper appear quite happy and pretend that 
they can see no rise in price. Figures are all in favour of 
a rise, but we have long since learned to mistrust Copper 
figures. They can easily be faked, and they do not tell us 
the hidden stocks of metal at the mines—which mines 
are in the hands of a strong clique who run the Copper 
markets of the world. 

Home Rails are dull. The investing public is utterly 
scared at the strike riots in Dublin and Cornwall, and will 
not buy any railway stocks. I think that they make a great 
mistake. The position vis-h,-vis the Government and the 
Labour Party in regard to the railways has been settled. 
The Government have promised some sort of nationalisa¬ 
tion, and the Labour Party have promised not to permit 
any strikes if they can help it. I do not see how share¬ 
holders can suffer by nationalisation. The country may. 
Indeed, the whole scheme is dangerous to the last degree. 
But the public consider the Post Office well managed, and 
they are quite prepared to let the Government show how it 
can run the Railways. It seems incredible that any loss 
could be made, and eqtfally impossible that rates would be 
put up. The danger lies in the fact that all Governments 
are too conservative, and that we should get no further 
progress in the transport world the moment railways be¬ 
came the property of the nation. 

Yankees have been interfered with by the Wail Street 
holidays. They do not present any very attractive feature 
at the moment. But if we get any fall the best stocks 
will be worth buying. There is a little clique in Berlin 
en £ a £€d it* large operations in Canadian Pacific, but we 
can easily see that the whole scheme has been formulated 
with the intention of getting out at 225. Canadian 
Pacifies appear safe to buy in any slump, and always good 
to sell when they go over 225. The latest news regard¬ 
ing the corn and cotton harvests is not particularly good, 
but the last news is always carefully discounted in the 
markets long before it filters through to the general 
public. At the moment it seems the wisest thing to keep 
out of the Yankee markets. Various acute observers 
look for lower prices all round—these gentlemen seldom 
speak without their book. 

Rubber has no friends at the moment except the dealers 

in the House who sell short on everv chance and thus 

& 

run a really serious slump. The price at which Planta¬ 
tion sells cannot be rigged, because the riggers dare not 
hold a large stock for any extended period. Even if 
finance were available, the very nature of Plantation 
prevents it from being held. It goes “tacky” and loses 
its nature. One of the biggest buyers of rubber in 
England told me last week that it was much cheaper to 
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pay is. per lb. more for Brazilian rubber, and he admitted 
that he never bought Plantation. There is a definite 
demand for a certain quantity, but when large lots come 
on the market they are not absorbed. 

Oil shares have suffered from the strike scare. I hear 
the worst news from Baku. But though the profits of 
Spies and North Caucasians must suffer, the price of oil 
in Roumania and Galicia will be kept up by the shortage 
in the Russian output. There was talk of a rig in 
Schibaieffs. That has been knocked on the head by the 
strike. Kerns have slumped on the denial that the com¬ 
pany was to be bought out. But we may get another 
rig in the shares, when cautious people should take their 
profit. The suggested rig in Red Seas has not beea 
arranged as yet. 

Mines are hardly mentioned. Kaffirs go from bad to 
worse, and Rhodesians are not much better, but in the 
Nigerian section a strong effort is being made to lift 
Anglo-Continentals. Very large options have been pur¬ 
chased. Many dealers not wishing to be caught out 
either way have bought for the Par and Call, and are 
jobbing comfortably on it. But they have paid a high 
price for the mines, and the boom will have to be a strong 
one if they are to clear expenses. However, the shop 
talk up the shares, and say that Nigerians cannot move 
unless Anglos are marked up. Naraguta Extended have 
had a good output and the buying still keeps good. But 
the public does not come in to any great extent. 

Miscellaneous. —Marconis are uninteresting. There is 
really no trade. The slump in Motors continues. 
The tale now goes that the Ford people who sell their 
car in the States at 500 dollars or £ioo> mean to reduce 
the price here. This will knock our cheap trade very 
badly, for the Ford is an admirable little car, well made, 
silent and fast. The Ghizela Nitrate report was very 
bad, but no one expected anything else. Iron and steel 
shares should be sold. Mr. Arthur Kern made some wise 
remarks upon the impending slump. I have just had a 
look round the Kentish coalfield, and found good pro¬ 
gress being made. It will be well, however, to wait for 
the amalgamation scheme before buying any shares. 
Amondum Debentures seem the cheapest and safest 
speculation. Raymond Radclyffe. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE CO. 

The shareholders of this company have reason to be 
gratified with the results which have been achieved during 
the past year. Contrary to general anticipation, the com¬ 
pany, under all circumstances has done extremely well. 
The output for the twelve months ending April last 
amounts to 260,200 tons, which, considering that a number 
of the old wells have petered out more rapidly than was 
anticipated, and that several of the new wells have not 
yet come into full bearing, must be regarded as very satis¬ 
factory. Thanks to the financial foresight of the direc¬ 
tors the Company has sufficient money in hand to fully 
develop the large proved oil-bearing lands on which the 
future prosperity of the undertaking so largely depends. 
Under its existing contracts the Company will realise very 
much greater profits during the current year than it has 
done during the past twelve months, and there is every 
reason to assume that the present output of 20,000 tons 
per month will be increased very shortly. The sound posi¬ 
tion of the Company and its excellent prospects renders 
the low price of the shares inexplicable. Intrinsically they 
are undoubtedly worth a good deal more than when the 
Company was paying double the present dividend, and ac¬ 
cording to market gossip it will not be long before a par 
quotation is reached. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 

THE NATIONAL DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Every now and then, with a persistence that is 
becoming monotonous, the cry for a national drama is 
heard through the medium of the Press. The cultured 
few, tired of the inanity of musical comedy, the unintel¬ 
ligible burlesque of American revues, and the borrowed 
epigrams of risqu£ comedies translated from the French, 
call out for the intellectual relief afforded by plays like 
“Strife** or 44 Nan,** or the peasant beauty of the Irish 
Players. The national drama has so far only attained the 
stage of the repertory theatre. This latter is more a 
beneficent excrescence on the local dramatic cosmos than 
an expression of national thought. And if it is to be a 
success, that is what the national drama will have to 
become—viz., an expression, or form of expression, of 
national thought. 

At present the Man-in-the-street is distinctly hazy in his 
ideas of what actually constitutes national drama. He 
will tell you that his dramatic taste does not soar to any¬ 
thing higher than “Gipsy Love” or, in drama proper, 

44 Diplomacy.** Why is this? Because neither of the 
above-named pieces puts any tax on the intelligence. The 
truth is that the intellectual drama in England has never 
really had a chance. We were barely free of the common¬ 
places of the average mid-Victorian play, and beginning 
to assimilate better the higher mental pabulum of Wilde 
and Pinero, when we were caught in the maelstrom of 
musical comedy, to which we have remained devoted 
adherents, more or less, ever since. The result is that the 
true dramatic taste of modern England has suffered very 
badly from arrested development. The writer has been 
asked, Who wants a national drama? The answer is 
obvious : The British public. We, who have produced a 
Shakespeare, a Jonson, a Sheridan, a Wilde, are in danger 
of stagnation of dramatic thought. Just as too much 
alcohol will destroy the human body, so too much musical 
comedy, farce, revues, etc., will destroy our dramatic taste 
and capacity for dramatic authorship. It is the old ques¬ 
tion of supply and demand. It is significant that, even as 
things stand, we import most of our theatrical ventures 
from abroad. 

Another question often asked is, Who is to perform our 
national drama? Are we going to establish a “conserva¬ 
toire dramatique,” and so place our venture in danger of 
mediocrity? There is no necessity for such a proceeding. 
Histrionic talent in England is not rare; and the establish¬ 
ment of a “stock company’* of really good actors and 
actresses ought not to be difficult, if the public could only 
be induced to realise the importance of its necessity. 

In contemplating the establishment of a National Temple 
of Dramatic Art we must first divest ourselves of any idea 
of its being a kind of glorified repertory theatre. It is 
something very much more. Indeed, the repertory theatre 
movement in the British Isles is only a phase of the 
dramatic 44 up lift” work. The movement for a national 
drama must necessarily mean more than the mere presen¬ 
tation of a repertory including the gems of great drama¬ 
tists, English as well as foreign. It must, if it is to be 
of any use in the nation’s intellectual progress, be represen¬ 
tative of the nation’s dramatic and histrionic talent. It 
must give birth to a school of dramatists at once original, 
of literary value, intellectual, modern, and English in the 
highest sense of the word. In a word, it must be an ex¬ 
pression of the nation’s intellect. 

In Ireland, as everybody knows, the need for a national 
drama inspired the foundation of the Abbey Theatre and 
its world-famed body of players. But, alas ! we have not 
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yet reached the Land of Heart’s Desire; and I am afraid 
we never shall. The start was very promising. The 
repertoire was novel, by clever writers, mystic poets. But 
instead of progressing we fell back, until we found our¬ 
selves where we stand to-day. Year in, year out, with 
their own inimitable style, the Abbey Players depict the 
one phase of national life, namely, peasant pleasantry and 
peasant depression, in plays that are undeniably ugly. The 
school of dramatists that the existence of the Abbey has 
called into being is a school of sordid realism. The drama¬ 
tist of this school does not sing of noble and high deeds; 
rather does he shout of the brutal and repulsive side of 
life. He will tell you when you argue with him that Ibsen 
and Strindberg were intensely realistic. Granted. But 
they clothed their thoughts in potent beauty of expression, 
and there was always an undercurrent of the dignified, an 
awful splendour about their realism, whereas the Abbey 
dramatist is powerful, but otherwise unredeemed in his ugly, 
sordid criterions. One can get that any day at an East-End 
Police Court. Indeed, some of their plays are so brutal, 
so repulsive, so utterly apart from the typical Irish charac¬ 
ter, even in its most degraded phases, that they have 
raised the bitter resentment of Irishmen in all parts of the 
world. We have fallen into a rut, a very muddy common¬ 
place rut, and we cannot get out, even if we wished it, 
for the simple reason that it is a money-making rut. There 
is also another, and very potent, reason for the surfeit 
of peasant productions. The Irish players are not fitted to 
play any other than peasant r 61 es. In those they are 
wonderful—but in parts necessitating culture, refinement, 
and the other qualities of gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
their fiasco is pathetic. The realisation of this fact has led 
to the establishment of a repertory theatre in Dublin, in 
order to achieve the presentation of the works of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Wilde, Galsworthy, and Martyn, but what a change 
from the ideals of ten years ago. 

The foundation, then, of a national drama in England 
that will be expressive of English individuality and English 
intellect—just as the Russian ballet is expressive of 
Russian character—is a consummation devoutly to be 
hoped. It will take some years, much labour, money, and 
an infinite patience with the caprices of the public; but 
it will become an established fact if it only gets its chance. 
It has very serious opponents in the present popular taste 
for banal translations from the French, the eternal musical 
comedy, and a rapidly growing desire on the part of the 
theatre-going world to be utterly frivolous. A reaction, 
however, must come. One cannot exist on the froth of 
champagne, and sooner or later our starved dramatic taste 
must be fed on something more suitable than inane lyrics. 
If we can only have patience to keep on working to attain 
our ideal. There are those amongst us who have done 
much to elevate the public taste in this matter. I refer 
to Lord Howard de Walden and others. It only needs 
their continued aid in a definite concerted movement with 
a definite programme to achieve what will, in fact, be a 
revolution in the national taste dramatic. I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Gerald Wynne Rushton. 


THE IRISH BIBLE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. J. C. Ward, of Killybegs, who teaches Gaelic 
in the College of Saint Adamnan (or Eunan ), in Letter- 
kenny, in the Diocese of Raphoe (= Rafoe ) 9 has been so 
good as to present me with the following note for publica¬ 
tion, as a supplement to a letter from myself which ap¬ 
peared, under the nom de plume of “Palamedes,” in 
Notes and Queries for January, 1901 :— 4 ‘The names of 
those who translated the Bible into • Irish are Kearney, 
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Walsh, Donellan, O* Donnell, King, and Sheredan. John 
Kearney and Nicholas Walsh received their education at 
Cambridge. The former was afterwards treasurer of St. 
Patrick’s, in Dublin; and the latter was chancellor of the 
same church. Both these men were engaged in the transla¬ 
tion in 1573. Nehemias Donellan was also educated at 
Cambridge. He was a native of Galway, and was raised 
to the see of Tuam in that county in 1595. One of the 
facts which is mentioned in the privy seal of that date is 
that “he had taken great pains in translating and putting 
to the press the Communion-book and New Testament in 
the Irish language, which Queen Elizabeth greatly ap¬ 
proved of.” 

William O’Donnell went to Connaught about the year 
1605, and in conjunction with Mortagh O’Cionga trans¬ 
lated the New Testament from the Greek into Irish in 
1609. This O’Donnell was translated to the see of Tuam, 
and he died there in 1628. In 1626 William Bedell was 
appointed Provost of Trinity College. He was a native of 
Black Notley, in Essex, and was born about 1570. He 
was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 1629 
he was appointed to the sees of Kilmore and Ardagh. 
This good man died on February 7, 1642. Bedell com¬ 
pared the Irish translation with the English, and he com¬ 
pared both with the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the 
Italian versions, etc. King and Sheredan were both clergy¬ 
men. 

Mr. Patrick O*Byrne, another lover of Gaelic in Killy- 
begs, known as the caligraphist “na Cealla Beaga,” 
pointed out to me that Mr. King is mentioned as the trans¬ 
lator of the Bible on p. 23 of “Historical Sketches of the 
Ancient Native Irish,” by Christopher Anderson (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1828). An interesting account of the Irish Bible, 
from the pen of Dr. T. K. Abbott, was published in Her- 
mathena, at Dublin, in 1912. These two patriots recom¬ 
mend, as a valuable aid to the study of Irish Gaelic, the 
Dictionary which is best described in the letter which its 
compiler has addressed to me : “Tournafulla, County 
Limerick, August 12, 1913.—My dear Sir,—It affords me 
very great pleasure indeed to be able to add your name to 
my list of subscribers, which still falls short of what I 
require. The printers’ bill already amounts to over £800, 
of which I have paid nearly £soo. If I could get sub¬ 
scribers enough to enable me to pay them another £100 
they would, I think, wait for payment of the balance out of 
the proceeds of the sales. The whole of the dictionary is 
now in type, and it will make a big book of 1,800 pages. 
I should mention that the subscription of 15 shillings is 
payable in advance, but you can send it at any time con¬ 
venient to yourself.—Yours very sincerely, T. O’Neill 
Lane/' It is worth adding that the Irish Texts Society, of 
20, Hanover Square, London, W., is doing excellent work 
in the cultivation of Gaelic.— I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

August 22, 1913. Edward S. Dodgson. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S SCHEME 
To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Haldane Macfall in his article last week on 
“The Significance of Gordon Craig in the Modern 
Theatre’’ states that Mr. Craig does not ask for large 
subscriptions from a few pedants, but asks a million 
people to support his endeavour to inspire a living theatre 
by subscribing a shilling. If these subscriptions will 
entitle the subscribers to the literature of the Society, as 
will presumably be the case, the expense will swallow up 
a large proportion of the amount subscribed, and this 
means of raising funds to support the school does not 
commend itself as a business proposition. It may be, 


however, that these subscriptions are to support the 
Society which exists for diffusing knowledge of the move¬ 
ment, but this Society is not mentioned in the article 
referred to. If this be so, where are the funds for the 
support of the school to come from? However keenly 
interested in Mr. Gordon Craig’s work one may be, it 
has to be recognised that like other undertakings it has 
to be financed, and if it should prove that Lord 
de Walden’s generosity will not alone meet the demands 
of the enterprise, and if the million shillings are not 
destined for the school, where are the funds forthcoming 
to enable Mr. Gordon Craig to give his ideas and aims 
full scope? Surely Mr. Macfall cannot be correct in 
stating that Mr. Craig does not ask, in these circum¬ 
stances, for large subscriptions for the support and deve¬ 
lopment of his school.—Yours, etc., 

George E. Mager. 

20, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., August 19, 1913. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BURBAGES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In the review of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s study of 
Shakespeare in this week’s Academy I find the following 
sentence:—“ For example, the fact that the Burbages 
originally came from Stratford gives him (Mr. Hazlitt) 
the assumption that when Shakespeare first came to 
London he joined the Burbages at the Theater play¬ 
house.” 

Would you permit me to point out that the Burbages 
did not come from Stratford. They belonged to a Hert¬ 
fordshire family as stated in Sir Sidney Lee’s life of James 
Burbage in the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Faithfully yours, 

Samuel Waddington. 

15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W., 

August 30, 1913. 


A PROTEST. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I really must protest against your reviewer’s 
bracketting of my book, “Visions of the Evening,” with 
that of Mr. Edmund John, “The Flute of Sardonyx,” in 
your last issue. I do not deny that my book is “ under tbe 
influence of Baudelaire,” as he says. But can the same 
be said of Mr. John? The man who wrote “Ave Atque 
Vale” was unable, in that poem, to make use of more than 
a single image from the “Fleurs du Mai”; and that image 
he palpably misunderstood. Swinburne was no more 
under the influence of Baudelaire than was Shelley under 
the influence of Keats when he wrote “Adonais,” and 
the same may be said of Mr. John. If your reviewer 
thinks that “passion and sleep of languid lotus lands” 
represent the attitude towards life of the poet of 
“Duellum,” let me tell him that he is grievously mis¬ 
taken.—Yours, etc., 

John Gould Fletcher. 

4, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

I T is with delight that we notice that General 
Savoff, the brilliant leader of freux chevalier 
of the Bulgarian forces in the late war, is display¬ 
ing at Constantinople diplomatic qualities which prove 
conclusively that he is no ordinary man. The war 
which has cost Bulgaria so dearly has not been without 
result, since it has discovered a type which may prove 
the salvation and regeneration of a nation which— 
gallantry excepted—has not attained to many of the 
civic virtues which spell greatness: — 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Disillusioned Europe can now clearly realise that there 
are but two nationalities in the Balkan peninsula which 
have any claim to its sympathies or respect. We ex¬ 
clude Roumania from condemnation because her gal¬ 
lantry was proved at Plevna, and her recent action was 
not unnatural. With this exception, the Turks and 
Bulgarians alone can claim exemption from the index 
expwgatorius. We trust and we think we are justi¬ 
fied in hoping that these gallant adversaries of yester¬ 
day will each recognise essential facts, and conclude a 
peace which will be lasting. The only peace which 
can endure is based on the recognition of essentials 
and scrupulous care to avoid inflicting wounds on pride 
which must demand retribution. 

In another column we print a communication from an 
expert dealing with possible aspects of the reasons for 
the catastrophe at Aisgill. We make every allowance 
for one expert endeavouring to shield others, and we 
know that the stoking of an express engine and its 
adequate oiling are as essential to safety as is obser¬ 
vance of signals. Still, we should like to point out 
that signal boxes only occur at intervals and an express 
train has passed them in a flash; cannot one or other 
operation be suspended for a few seconds? At a 
moment of grief, we do not like to suggest that a 
political and social evil may have contributed to a 
lamentable disaster, but as convinced believers in the 
efficiency of discipline, we think that the impunity which 
trade unions can insist on in these days for their mem- 
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so called—is afraid to allude to; but which can exact 
its toll in human life without fear of retribution. 

We have no intention of referring specifically to two 
or three volumes which the Libraries Association has 
decided should not be issued broadcast to a various 
public. The books may be good or may be bad, we 
express editorially no opinion. Our view is that it is 
the bounden duty of libraries, as it is the bounden duty 
of theatrical managers, to prevent pernicious garbage 
from being presented to those who do not desire it. 
Those to whom such literary wares are welcome can 
obtain them in many lands and in many languages, but 
it is a duty to prevent the pollution of those who in a 
difficult world and amidst difficult surroundings aspire 
to live a reasonably clean and decent life. Unhappily 
the human sense is prone to receive a taint from that 
with which it is brought accidentally in contact, and 
discomfort if not disaster may result. It is astonishing 
to us that during the last twenty years many accom¬ 
plished authors whose style has been their charm, have 
succumbed to a supposed meretricious vogue for 
nastiness. 

It is satisfactory to hear that a serious attempt has 
at last been made to secure for England one uniform 
standard of the pronunciation of Latin. The English 
Board of Education have issued, in connection with 
memoranda on teaching and organisation in secondary 
schools, a circular on this subject. The scheme is that 
recommended by the Classical Association of England, 
approved of by the Head Masters* Conference, and it 
has been actually adopted in most of our new pro¬ 
vincial universities and the schools dependent on them. 
The attitude of the older universities and of our larger 
public schools remains to be seen. As things are, boys 
and girls learning Latin are much impeded in their 
studies; the “ new 99 or “ reformed 99 pronunciation may 
be taught at their preparatory school, but when they 
pass to their secondary school they have to adopt the 
method, traditional in England since the Reformation, 
of pronouncing Latin like English. They may then 
proceed to a university, where they have again the 
“ new” pronunciation; the result is not merely a be¬ 
wildered pupil, but also a nondescript, bastard style 
which would be unintelligible alike to Cicero, Erasmus, 
and to an Oxford don. The reformers have recom¬ 
mended some changes which may possibly be accept¬ 
able from an antiquarian point of view, but hardly 
from that of the lover of harmony. “ Wolwo 99 is not 
so graceful as “volvo,” and it has the disadvantage 
of masking the connection with such words as 
“ revolution 99 in French and the same word in English. 
The same may be said for the usage of the “ ai 99 sound 
to represent the Latin " ae 99 in Caesar. The old Scotch 
system had the advantage of being approximately that 
adopted on the Continent. 
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Carpe Diem 

SING, love, to-day; to-morrow we are sped: 

Swift time whirls all our little joys away; 

The sweetest throats so soon are stuffed with clay, 
So soon sweet song forgets her singers dead. 

Use now thy lips, with lilting life so red, 

Lips prone to laughter, pipe a happy lay, 

Ere the blithe glow of love's warm summer day 
Dips to the winter where no word is said. 

Sing of the sun, of winds flower-fragrant; praise 
Streams that make mimic lightnings to the moon: 
All, fluting, flies; 'tis only memory stays— 

To tell to love the story of her noon 
In the mute dusk at the lone parting ways. 

Sing, sing to-day! we shall be silent soon. 

James H. Mackereth. 


Unfamiliar Lands 

HERE are many countries of the world with which 
we who perforce stay near home for the greater 
part of our lives feel ourselves upon fairly intimate 
terms. Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Russia, Japan—by the printed word and by 
intercourse with travellers we are aware of their 
principal characteristics, their climate, exports, and, 
in some cases, their literature. But, in the course of 
one of these tremendous and fascinating journeys taken 
by the aid of a map and an easy chair, we are bound 
to realise that there are many lands and towns which 
inspire within most of us an irrepressible curiosity. 

Iceland, for instance, like the print of a kitten's paw 
on the verge of Arctic seas; Celebes, sprawling between 
Borneo and New Guinea; Bushire, sweltering in the 
trap of the Persian Gulf; Tomsk, which ought to be 
a centre of humour, lost in Siberia; the Falkland 
Islands, remote outposts of Empire; Antananarivo, 
capital of Madagascar, where there must surely be a 
dusky queen; Ispahan, Samarkand, musical and 
reminiscent of silks and jewels and veiled faces—where 
is the unimaginative person who has not wondered what 
manner of people live in these far-off places? Often 
they are much more important than we think. Iceland, 
we are apt to forget, has been a home of literature from 
the earliest times, and her authors—theologians, 
musicians, agriculturists, philologists—of the present 
day form a goodly list. A little volume at which we 
have been glancing* gives no fewer than seventy noted 
writers hailing from this cold isle to which we have 
hardly spared a thought since school-days, when we 
noted that geographers included Mount Hekla among 
the active volcanoes of the world. Henceforth let us 
honour the men who in the midst of daily work—for 
some of these clever linguists and professors are in their 
hours of business bank directors, teachers, engineers, 
and workers in metal—have helped to spread the fame 

Icelandic Authors of To-day. M By Halldor Her- 
mannsson. (Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y.) 


of their native land and to bind it to the larger world 
without. 

The Englishman, as a rule, is perhaps a little self- 
centred. Comparatively few years ago he freely 
alluded to all who were not of his own nationality as 
"foreigners,” sometimes qualified with an adjective; 
this phase he has outgrown, save among the unintelli¬ 
gent labouring class (as distinct from the intelli¬ 
gent labouring class). He still, however, experiences 
a sensation of mild surprise when he learns that some 
curiously named town in an unknown land possesses a 
great university—such as Reykjavik or Tomsk—or 
is a centre of literature and culture where his own 
favourite authors are as well known as they are to 
himself. He has been compelled to recognise that 
Russia can show him extraordinary accomplishments 
in music and dancing; that France, light-hearted, irre¬ 
sponsible France, produces some of the finest engineers 
in the world; that China is not wholly populated with 
coolies and cross-legged mandarins ignorant of every¬ 
thing but how to cultivate rice and how to consume 
opium; that by the side of the political problems of 
some other countries his own become very much 
diminished in importance. The shock has been 
salutary, and though we may most heartily desire to 
maintain our position, our right of entry to every 
harbour and our supremacy in naval matters, we have 
now a more open mind to the potentialities of other 
nations. That healthy, irrepressible curiosity is at 
workj, and who shall say where it will end ? 

The world, so say the prophets, is getting smaller 
every day; but very many years must elapse before, by 
facilities of travel, it becomes "small ” enough to be 
uninteresting—quite apart from the exciting psycho¬ 
logical interest of simply living in it. We meet any 
day people who have been to New York, Vancouver, 
Buenos Ayres, Melbourne, or a score of other famous 
places; they do not rouse our enthusiasm particularly; 
but how eagerly should we question the man who had 
looked in at Timbuctoo, spent a week on Thursday 
Island, gazed upon the shrines of Mecca, camped a 
month on Baffin Land, or ventured the snows of Spitz- 
bergen! Some day, when the age of railways and 
aeroplanes has been superseded by more marvellous 
things at present unknown, such voyages and dis¬ 
coveries will become trivial, and the map of this earth- 
planet will no longer set the mind in motion with 
wonder and desire. By that time the inherent restless 
curiosity of the human race will have found a way to 
the Moon and Mars, and we shall begin all over again. 
Meanwhile let the indefatigable travellers take heart; 
let them go to New Guinea for rare orchids, to th* 
uttermost deserts for buried cities, to the deepesl 
forests for strange animals, and to the fathomless ocean? 
for lost isles, and let them spread the new knowledge 
thus obtained. Those who stay at home will be grate 
ful; for without the blistering heat and freezing cold 
the fevers and thirst and inquisitive creeping things 
they will go through all the dangers unharmed, am 
dream in the firelight of . . . the journeys they ma 
never take. W. L. R 
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Are Plots Necessary? 

1 

1 

P UBLISHERS arc a conservative race. There is a | 
singular unanimity among them as to the laws ! 
which shall govern their proceedings; they resemble 
sheep in the mute understanding with which they all 
agree to feed, so to speak, with their heads pointing in 
one direction; and in the long history of publishing but 
few have been found with courage to run counter to the 
shibboleths of their caste. Authors may tear their i 
hair or go down into neglected graves, the public may | 
grumble in its futile way, but the laws of the Medes : 
and Persians of literature stand unmoved. 

There is the fiat, for instance, that the orthodox 
length for a novel is 90,000 words—no less, and not much 
more. To conform with this decree the intending author 
must place his work on a sort of Procrustean bed, 
stretching a limb here, compressing a rounded outline 
there, till the desired length is attained—if at the cost 
of symmetry of form, so much the worse for him; that 
is a minor consideration. Many lances have been 
broken in the vain fight against this convention, but on 
the present occasion we would couch ours against 
another, still dearer to the heart of the publisher, still 
more formidable to the author—we mean the tyranny 
of plot. Let us throw down the gauntlet without 
further preliminaries, and ask fairly and squarely, is a 
plot necessary for the success of a work of fiction ? 

Before demanding an answer to the challenge, let it 
be understood that we do not enter the lists on behalf 
of an inchoate mass of characters, descriptions, and 
theories cast hastily on to paper and called a novel. A 
book, if it is to be good, must have a motif of some 
kind, an invisible skeleton round which the living form 
is built. But must it have a plot in the publisher’s 
sense—that is, a highly artificial set of circumstances 
leading up mechanically to an expected crisis, and 
culminating in a formal arrangement which leaves each 
character neatly laid away in the pigeon-hole originally 
destined for him? Instead of shouting an emphatic 
and all-embracing No to this question, let us temporise 
a little, that our contention may be the stronger. 

Books exist, no doubt in response to a public 
demand, which depend for their interest entirely on 
their plot; characterisation and literary art are a 
secondary consideration to their readers, who simply 
ask to be taken for a time out of the workaday world 
into a land where actualities and probabilities may be 
temporarily abandoned. The characters in such books 
are as a rule conventional puppets whose main features 
are as familiar as those of Punch, and were stereotyped 
before the days of Scheherezade. These books have 
their uses, no doubt, in “taking tired people to the 
Islands of the Blest”; let us leave them in undisturbed 
possession of the plot, together with such other neces¬ 
sary properties as kingdoms, long-lost heirs, buried 
treasure, missing wills and amateur detectives. 

But, if publishers would only believe it, there are 
other people who read books for their literary art and 


skill in characterisation, and a still larger number of 
less critical folk who delight in seeing themselves as 
others see them, and who ask no more of a novel than 
that it shall faithfully “ hold the mirror up to Nature.” 
The literary gourmet reads the book, not that he cares 
twopence for the ultimate fate of Jemmy and Jessamy, 
but for the graces of style in which their tale is told; 
the more ordinary person because he recognises Jemmy 
and Jessamy as friends, and is glad to spend an hour 
or two in congenial company. To such readers a plot 
is not only unnecessary, but a positive nuisance; to 
the first because the more mechanically perfect the plot 
the more imperfect the literary art; to the other because 
a symmetrical plot destroys the illusion of life, where 
events come about in a more haphazard fashion. There 
is another argument against plots; there are so few 
that have not been used before that an assiduous novel- 
reader speedily becomes acquainted with their stale 
ingenuities and is wearied before the tale is well begun ; 
once read, the novel which depends on its plot for 
interest has lost its savour and is consigned to oblivion. 
On behalf of such discriminating readers we plead 
against the tyranny of the plot, and also on 
behalf of the authors whose graces of style and 
psychological subtleties are as nothing worth in 
the eyes of the publisher because the one thing he 
considers needful is lacking. But, says the latter, 
we must have “sustained interest,” or the book will not 
sell. My dear Sir, we reply, is there anything of 
more sustained and absorbing interest than a true pre¬ 
sentment of human nature? And liow is such a 
presentment possible if you insist on the surrounding 
circumstances being unnatural and incredible? You 
might as well expect to find the foot of Diana under 
the wrappings of a Chinese woman’s “golden lily.” 

In spite of all difficulties, a few books without a plot 
(in the publisher’s sense) have managed to struggle into 
existence, and strange to say, the discriminating public 
has taken them to its heart, and the critics have set 
them high among the immortals. Who reads Jane 
Austen’s novels for their plot? Where is the plot in 
“Cranford,” or in “Wives and Daughters”? Do we 
read “Jane Eyre” for its childish plot, or for the 
burning genius that managed to shine through such 
conventional trammels? No, in books as in life, 
passions, rather than the demands of publishers, should 
spin the plot; if the characters are alive, they will, as 
all good authors know, take things into their own hands 
and refuse to be cabined, cribbed, confined to meet the 
demands of a futile convention. 

Within recent years we have seen it proved on the 
stage that the old laws of plot and construction are not 
necessary for success. Let publishers contemplate the 
successes of “Peter Pan,” “Bunty,” and “Milestones,” 
and taking heart of grace from such triumphant rebels, 
fling plot into the limbo of forgotten things, free the 
author from the trammels in which they, and they alone, 
insist on binding him, and give the public what it wants 
—life instead of convention. 

Ruth Duffin. 
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REVIEWS 

The Tragedy of Inefficiency 

Shakespeare's Hamlet: A New Commentary . With a 

Chapter on First Principles . By WlLBRAHAM 

Fitzjohn Trench, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 

6 s. net.) 

“TJE greatly ventures who would write a new com- 
AA mentary on ‘Hamlet.* ” This is such a superbly 
incontrovertible proposition, and one so inevitable to be 
laid down by the new commentator, that we are glad 
that Mr. Trench has got rid of it with the first sentence 
of his preface. Mr. Trench has indeed “ greatly ven¬ 
tured and he has done well. " There is an unapproached 
fecundity of fortuitous reference and suggestion in 
Hamlet/ ” and from the soil of the text has sprung a 
luxuriant crop of critical weeds and wild flowers. The 
consecrated “suggestion” is, to the serious critic in 
search of ultimate truth, the most dangerous weed 
in literature. The pedant is harmless and may be 
useful; the critic of genius but of small application, to 
ignore a well-known definition, is the enemy sowing 
tares by night. 

No right understanding of ‘Hamlet* will be attained 
without first forgetting much of modem criticism and 
resolving to meditate afresh upon the text.” Let us, 
under the guidance of Mr. Trench, endeavour once 
more to meditate upon the text of " Hamlet*’! It is no 
light task; we have memories of many previous failures. 
The brain, the heart, the will, all tire at the oft- 
repeated effort to reach the same mark. That is why 
it is necessary not to read everything in our youth, but 
to reserve some masterpieces for our later years. With 
the first leap the intelligence springs far; once, or 
perhaps twice, afterwards we may go further, but soon 
comes the moment of relaxed energy, of failing effort, 
and, with the Athenians, we murmur: “ Show us some¬ 
thing new.” No longer for us, if ever, the Gigadibsian 
ambition to— 

see two points in Hamlet’s soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet. 

Mr. Trench is so full of zeal and vigour that he 
almost communicates to the reader his own confident 
hope that it may be possible to see, not through a glass 
darkly, the very soul of Hamlet. He starts excellently 
from the admirable principle that the critic and the 
spectator should not try to better Shakespeare. We 
will quote a passage from the preface, dealing with 
certain objections of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
others: "What it is perfectly reasonable to object to is 
the suggestion that there are defects in the psychology. 
For the play is recognised as supreme; and its 
supremacy can consist in nothing else but the truth to 
life of its complex and perplexing characterisation.” 
The phrase we have italicised will hardly please a cer¬ 
tain school of critics; the logic of it will appear to them 
somewhat circular; our own opinion is that it represents 


a sound view of the functions of scholarly criticism, 
with its desire to do full justice to a good tradition. 

Mr. Trench’s view of Hamlet is perhaps not altogether 
new. Hamlet is not, never was, mad, but he has lost 
his grip of life, his will-power. He is ready to “let 
himself go.** If "the end of life is an action, not a 
thought,” he is the incarnation of human failure. His 
is the "tragedy of inefficiency.” Throughout the first 
half of the play opportunities and incentives for action 
are never lacking, but they are all squandered in speech 
and reflexion. They are never allowed to "turn to 
purpose strong.” The second part of the play is the 
ebb-tide; Hamlet is the helpless plaything of chance, 
and chance works out the solution of the problem. In 
this connection we will notice that Mr. Trench lays 
stress on Shakespeare’s plot-structure; he believes in 
the logic of the five acts, and is prepared to find the 
true climax of any one of the plays somewhere near the 
very middle of the fifth act. In the case of " Hamlet’’ 
there is some divergence of opinion among commentators 
as to the correct scene-division of the play. Mr. 
Trench’s theory is that Act III should include the first 
two scenes of Act IV, and that the "moral centre” is 
to be found in scenes three and four of Act III—where 
Hamlet, having almost reached the " sticking-point,” 
spares the praying king and dissipates his resolution 
" in the thoroughly congenial work of preaching 
morality” to his mother. About the murder of Polonius 
he is "insanely unconcerned,” because he has no room 
for a third mastering thought. Has he not business 
enough already—to mend a mother and to end her 
husband ? 

Ophelia and love had broken down early in the 
drama; they are dismissed entirely from Hamlet’s 
thoughts, except for a nostalgia, that vents itself in the 
burial scene, for the days before disillusionment. It 
is especially when Ophelia is mentioned that the 
present commentator hears Shakespeare’s " sardonic 
laugh.” Ophelia, if she had possessed the slightest 
heroic quality, might have saved Hamlet, but she had 
no strong faith or passion, and she merely hastened the 
catastrophe. Mr. Trench’s criticism is most character¬ 
istic in Act III, scene I. Ophelia’s soliloquy, on 
parting from Hamlet "is intended only to reveal the 
real Ophelia”—and by no means the real Hamlet. Her 
hero is a "conventional and proper heir-apparent, 
existing only in her imagination.” 

" The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword”; every word in this famous line is analysed and 
found to contain nothing but irony. "The Crown 
Prince may from infancy be honorary Colonel of one 
of the first regiments in Denmark; but Hamlet a 
soldier? .... his scholarship might account for the 
puzzling language of his love-making.” Then— 

" The glass of fashion and the mould of form” ; — 

" Hamlet a leader of fashion”! 

Mr. Trench hears Shakespeare’s “ sardonic laugh” at 
almost every comer of the play. It is perhaps his great 
discovery. The invariable failure of the other persons 
of the play to judge the hero is natural and excusable. 
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“Why, we, with opportunities so superior to theirs, 
have erred in our estimates of him often.” The 
* sardonic laugh” rings out most triumphantly in the 
final scene when he, the "man of peace,” who 
" designated military music a 'bray,’ ” the wool¬ 
gathering heir-apparent, who promised about as well 
for the sovereignty as Ludwig II of Bavaria or the 
Egyptian Akhnaton, beloved of Mr. Trench, is to be 
buried by his ancient rival with royal and military 
honours. True, he "has afforded ‘proud Death* such a 
'festival,* ** as the most successful warrior could hardly 
hope, for quality, to surpass. Shakespeare "cannot 
keep from laughing at inappropriate times: when 
Ophelia deplored the hero’s loss of reason he was poking 
fun at Ophelia, and when you deplore the hero's death 
he is poking fun at you.* 

There are many points we should have liked to touch 
upon, but we think we have indicated sufficiently that 
there is something in this book for many readers, even 
including some of those who are reasonably blast about 
Hamlet. There is much ingenious verbal criticism— 
Polonius* "vile phrase, ‘beautified,* ** for instance, 
Ophelia’s songs and a corrupt tag, whose unintelli¬ 
gibility is satisfactorily explained by an interruption. 
Mr. Trench reaches heights of audacity in paraphrasing 
Shakespeare’s meaning in blank verse—what Shake¬ 
speare might have said being skilfully incorporated into 
what Shakespeare did say. The chapter on "First 
Principles** is an excellent statement of the laws of 
sound criticism. The question of the " speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines” is disposed of to our complete 
satisfaction; these lines were of course never written. 

Hamlet was a terribly serious person, capable, like 
all terribly serious people, of all the shades of laughter; 
Mr. Trench, too, is in earnest and yet can laugh. He 
disagrees delightfully with Mr. Balfour and Professor 
Bradley, for instance, and to be in agreement with him 
has a certain pleasure. We are safe, or very nearly 
safe, in recommending this book to anyone who may 
have thought it worth his while to read this criticism. 


Bulwer Lytton 

Bulwer Lytton: An Exposure of the Errors of His 
Biographers . By Wm. A. FROST. (Lynwood and 
Co. is. net.) 

Mr. Frost is a very ardent student and admirer of 
Bulwer Lytton as novelist, and as such has been 
disturbed by the errors which he has discovered in the 
biographies of his hero which have been published from 
time to time. So long as no authoritative life of the 
novelist appeared Mr. Frost was apparently able so far 
to suppress his passion for accuracy as at any rate not 
to publish his corrections to the world. With the 
publication of Mr. T. H. Escott’s biography, however, 
his emotion could no longer be controlled. Hence the 
present little book, which it should be noticed appears 


just three years later than that of Mr. Escott. Not 
being equipped with any special knowledge of the 
details of Lord Lytton’s life, it is not possible for us 
either to confirm or to deny the great majority of the 
statements of the biographers or the corrections of Mr. 
Frost. We will, however, accept the latter without 
question. And after having done so we must yet ask 
the question, cui bono? What real purpose is served 
by this little book of Mr. Frost’s? None of the matters 
affected seem to be of any consequence, and no one 
seems to have been a penny the worse for the original 
errors. As a specimen of the contents of the book we 
may quote the following: —" The other mistake is that 
when he went abroad in 1825, he crossed from Folke¬ 
stone to Boulogne. But Bulwer has left it on record 
that he spent the first night at Calais, and then drove 
to Boulogne.” The book, in fact, reminds us of the 
worthy Algernon Ashton. If it had been published 
anonymously it would undoubtedly have been attributed 
by nine critics out of ten to that indefatigable watch¬ 
man and letter writer. 

It is certain that if Mr. Escott’s biography had not 
appeared this book would not have seen the light, for 
Mr. Frost has drawn his material almost solely from 
the larger work. By this means he has, consciously or 
unconsciously, endeavoured to detract from the value 
of the standard biography of the novelist statesman. 
But it is unlikely that he will succeed in affecting the 
book in any way. Mr. Escott is too great a master 
of the pen to write an unreadable book or one 
that would fail to justify its existence. His biography 
is in an eminent degree instructive, and it gives an 
adequate picture of the man whom he has taken for his 
hero; his work is such that he can well afford to ignore 
the trivial criticisms which Mr. Frost levels at it. 

It has become the fashion nowadays to look upon the 
great Victorians as classics, that is to talk about their 
works but not to read them. Like the writings of 
Milton and Spenser and Pope, for instance, every 
cultured Englishman and Englishwoman must have a 
general knowledge of their works, sufficient for the 
conduct of a drawing-room conversation, but how many 
have had, or need have, any further knowledge of them ? 
No one can claim to be cultured who cannot talk of 
George Eliot, but no one need have read her, and how 
many have done so? Lytton is in the same category 
as his contemporaries in this respect. No one can 
afford not to know of him, but for no one is it necessary 
to know him. Thus Lytton takes place among the 
beautifully bound books on the higher shelves of the 
library. Yet some of his works are to be found in the 
cheap and handy editions on the favourite book-shelf. 
"Rienzi,** "The Last of the Barons,” and "The Last 
Days of Pompeii** are classics just as their fellows, but 
they are much more. They are also among the favourite 
stories of the English reading public. This position 
they have earned by their intrinsic worth, and judging 
by current portents, they are likely to retain it for many 
a day to come. 
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The Church of England, Catholic 

Naboth 9 s Vineyard in Pawn . By R. A. HILARY 

Knox. (Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 6d. 
net ) 

According to popular notion, the Roman Catholic 
Church was suppressed at the Reformation, and a 
brand-new Protestant Church set up in its place. 
There are no less than five imaginary founders 
of this new Church: Henry VIII, Cranmer, 
Queen Elizabeth, Matthew Parker, and Parliament. 
Such errors are discredited by serious historians; but 
they remain, especially among those suffering from 
higher education. No doubt there is some excuse. 
For did not Froude once write: — 

The Anglican hierarchy drew its life from Eliza¬ 
beth’s throne. The Church of England was a limb 
lopped off from the Catholic trunk; it was cut away 
from the stream by which its vascular system had 
been fed; and the life of it, as an independent and 
corporate existence was gone for ever. 

This absolutely untrue statement is joyfully 
paraded by modem Roman Catholic historians, for it 
cedes their whole claims, and exactly plays into their 
hands. Froude's distorted idea is paralleled by a 
picture we once saw in a Roman Catholic history, of 
Queen Elizabeth “ consecrating 99 bishops by tapping 
them on the head with a Bible! Elizabeth, however, 
was much too good a Catholic to commit such an out¬ 
rageous blunder. Such a story merely belongs to the 
type of controversy which invented the Nag's Head 
fable. Whatever Froude and other discredited writers 
may sa.y^ the continuity of the Church of England from 
the earliest times to our own day is an unimpeachable 
fact of history. Magna Charta is proudly cited as a 
charter of political freedom. Its very first clause 
grants freedom to the Church of England: “ Quod 
Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, et habet jura sua integra, 
et libertates suas illaesas." This was a clear answer 
to King John's concession of the kingdom to the Pope 
in 1213. So the struggle went on, until Henry VIII, 
for personal and political reasons, overthrew the 
Papal supremacy. But he had no intention of over¬ 
throwing Catholicism, though he permitted certain in¬ 
ternal reforms. As for the Continental Protestant 
Reformers, he hated them, Haiisser pointed out, with 
a passionate hatred. They, it is true, wanted to break 
entirely with Catholicism. But the Anglican Reformers 
stood for the continuity of the Catholic Church, while 
at the same time they took the oath to the supremacy 
of the King. 

The reformation of the Church was not to be the 
making of a new Church. Elizabeth was a Tudor, 
and determined to rule. She invented that compro¬ 
mise called the Elizabethan settlement. For many years 
it was accepted even by Recusants ( now called Roman 
Catholics) who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope. In return for this official acknowledgment, the 
Pope himself was prepared to recognise the compro¬ 


mise and the Church of England. Here Elizabeth 
would not give way; so the Pope excommunicated the 
Church of England, and his adherents ceased to 
attend the Reformed Mass, and went into schism. 
Excommunication, however, could not destroy the 
Catholic continuity of the Church of England. Nor 
did the reformation of certain errors and refusal to 
recognise the supremacy of the Pope constitute a new 
Protestant Church. The Church of England, so far 
from protesting against the ancient Catholic Faith, 
maintained this Faith in her Prayer Book and Formu¬ 
laries. Historically, this is clearly illustrated in the 
Coronation Service, when the King is invested with a 
ring, the Archbishop saying, “ Receive this ring, the 
ensign of kingly dignity and of defence of the 
Catholic Faith." Now, any man who defends the 
Catholic Faith must of necessity be a Catholic. But 
the same man, if he subscribe to the article that “ The 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England " is one who maintains Protestantism, which 
is not a Faith, but a negation. He is therefore not 
what is called in modern times a Roman Catholic. 

The word or designation “ Protestant *' never occurs 
in the Prayer Book of the Church of England. The 
word Catholic often does. Every baptised member of 
the Church of England is bound to say in the Creed 
" I believe in the Holy Catholic Church," also to pray 
“ for the good estate of the Catholic Church." The 
title-page of the Prayer Book is most significant. 
“ The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Churchy according to the Use of the Church of Eng¬ 
land." In the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
the words “of the Church" were omitted, owing to 
the influence of Continental Reformers and others, 
who wished to break entirely with the Catholic Church. 
But those important words were restored in Elizabeth’s 
reign; also, it is asserted in the Preface that, “of the 
alterations proposed, those were rejected which struck 
at established doctrine or laudable practice of the 
Church of England, or, indeed, of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ." Hence the great struggle between 
the Church of England and the Puritan Dissenters was 
over the Prayer Book, because it was Catholic. When 
the Dissenters or Nonconformists had the power 
during the Great Rebellion, the use of the Prayer Book 
was made a penal offence. The religious struggle of 
the Tractarian movement in the last century and to-day 
is simply a result of the revival of the Catholic teach¬ 
ing, long neglected, of the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England. 

This is the question discussed by Mr. Ronald Knox 
in these noteworthy sermons on the Church of Eng* 
land, past, present, and future. Generally he seems 
to address those who are dissatisfied with the Church 
of England, who wish to be loyal, but find it difficult. 
The Anglican Church is the inheritance from our fore¬ 
fathers, “Naboth's vineyard," which Henry VIII 
coveted, seizing both the temporal and spiritual power. 
This exactly coincides with the view of James 
Gairdner, in his “ Lollardy and the Reformation in 
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England,'* that Henry VIII destroyed the independ¬ 
ence and liberties of the Church of England, which 
never since have been recovered. Mr. Knox very 
rightly inveighs against the sort of history which, as 
he says, 41 we were taught in the nursery," and which 
will hardly satisfy us in the light of modern historical 
search. For example, no one in the time of Henry 
VIII 4, had ever suggested that there were two Churches 
in England, the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome; there was only one Church, and that in 
captivity. Till some years after the accession of 
Elizabeth, there was no such thing as the Church of 
England existing as a separate body." The Reforma¬ 
tion settlement was a makeshift, a temporary compro¬ 
mise, which no one, not even Elizabeth, liked. It was 
not till Laud's head fell on the scaffold that the 
Church of England became “ for the first time a fixed 
idea in the heart of the nation." This is profoundly 
true. 44 It was not till the Civil Wars that men first 
died for the Church of England. Puritan persecution 
made the Reformation settlement what it was never 
meant to be, permanent. In the eighteenth century 
it became what it was never meant to be, inclusive. 
In the nineteenth century it became what it was never 
meant to be, governed by Bishops." In other words, 
the Bishops who ruled the Church as chief officers of 
the Crown, "a kind of ecclesiastical police," found 
this action so unpopular that now they attempt 44 to 
bear rule as if in their own right, e.g. f by refusing 
licences and withdrawing of grants." 

In his second sermon, Mr. Knox cleverly gauges the 
present aim of the Bishops. It is to institute a new 
compromise, another makeshift, in order 44 to keep the 
peace between rival schools," and to keep power in 
their own hands. This is the obvious trend of Prayer 
Book revision. Mr. Knox is very satirical about this 
new compromise. It is neither Protestant nor Catholic. 
It is merely High Church. 44 It is not an idea, for it 
means nothing. It has no guiding principle or theory 
to account for its own existence." It is 44 a sort of 
compound of lights and green stoles and bad brass 
. . . and the Holy Eucharist at eight and Matins at 
eleven and Confession if you happen to feel like 
it . . . and guarded prayers intimating that the faith¬ 
ful departed are perhaps not quite so well off, at 
present, as they hope to be some day; and processions 
of inconceivable length, provided that they are going 
nowhere in particular and carrying nothing with them; 
and Reservation of the most Holy Sacrament, pro¬ 
vided it is reserved in a disused coal-hole under the 
infants' Sunday-school." 

Mr. Knox further points out in a striking manner 
that the new compromise would be powerless in the 
face of modernist theology, which, indeed, it is pre¬ 
pared to accept. 44 It is treated as a commonplace by 
most of the theologians at Oxford, that Jesus Christ, 
while he was on earth, was not possessed of complete 
divine knowledge; that his theological ideas con¬ 
sequently, were deeply affected by popular Jewish 
theology. If that be so, what becomes of the Creeds? 


What becomes of the sanctity of the marriage tie ? or 
what of Christ's 4 views ’ about anything else ? All are 
open to question, and, if questioned, the Catholic 
Faith goes." 

What then is to be the future of the Church of 
England? This is the subject of Mr. Knox's third 
discourse. Christianity ought to present a united front. 
But it does not; neither at home nor in the mission field. 
Not only is there a 44 Babel of warring sects created by 
the Reformation," but there are also rival systems to 
face, with their own dogmas and their own creeds, such 
as spiritualism and Christian Science. Hence there is a 
strong cry for the Reunion of Christendom, among men 
of all schools of thought. Mr. Knox's objective is clear 
enough. He says: 44 Whereas some of us want reunion, 
by hook or by crook, with those sects who have 
separated from us, there are not a few of us who think 
it more imperative to aspire to reunion with that church 
from which we are separated." To this end 44 we have 
got to convert Englandj/' says Mr. Knox, even if it take 
decades or centuries. We admit that the Protestantism 
of the majority of English people is of a type which is 
in practice disloyal to the Catholic teaching of the 
Prayer-Book. But Mr. Knox does not examine the 
desirable possibility of converting Englishmen to the 
Catholic faith, and at the same time keeping them loyal 
to the Church of England, which, according to his own 
showing, has become 44 a fixed idea in the heart of the 
nation.” There are many like himself who detest the 
"new compromise," and many who would like to see 
the Prayer-Book revised on Catholic lines, but are not 
prepared for corporate reunion with Rome. And they 
are well aware that the declaration of such an ultimate 
policy would at once block the way. We do not 
relegate reunion to the region of the impossible. We 
are concerned not with future contingencies under 
altered conditions, but rather with a practicable policy 
of to-day. Mr. Knox is a courageous and clever 
speaker, who compels attention to great problems, even 
when his phraseology may seem inexpedient, and his 
outlook inconsonant. P. A. M. S. 


The Rose-Water Raphael 

A Court Fainter and His Circle , Francois Boucher . 
(1703-1770.) By Mrs. Bearne. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

The usual attitude of the present-day writer of 
biography is that of entire sympathy with the subject in 
hand. But that is not the manner in which Mrs. 
Bearne, who has already written so many interesting 
works on French society of the past, approaches the 
life and character, the work, and the surroundings of 
the now enormously admired Francois Boucher. 
Although the author is obviously antipathetic to the 
man of whom she writes, she handles her subject with a 
brilliant and easy pen, and recounts his history and that 
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of his period in a style which never permits our attention 
to flag, or allows us to lay aside her engrossing pages. 

It is true that for those of us who, unwisely perhaps, 
are already saturated in the writings of the French 
memoirists of the grand sifole, she has nothing new to 
tell, but to that far more agreeable person, the ordinary 
reader, this volume will be found to be filled with gay 
stories and delightful anecdotes which are, at least, 
freshly set forth. The result is a full and critical pic¬ 
ture of the painter and his time; a work which will 
give pleasure to many more than those who are merely 
admirers of Boucher’s wonderful and many works. For 
not only is the artist’s life clearly displayed, but every¬ 
where in the book are delightful short monographs on 
the men of his time. Thus we are very pleasantly 
reminded of a hundred Court and artistic figures with 
whom we have long been desiring one more meeting. 
But it must not be supposed that Mrs. Bearne fails to 
make the widest researches into the subject of her 
work. In her desire to give a complete picture of 
Boucher she retells one story that proves him purely 
pagan, and is generally overlooked by his biographers, 
perhaps intentionally. It is given on the authority of 
M. Arsine Houssaye who tells in his “ Galerie du 
XVIIle Siecle ” how at a moment when Boucher was 
wanting to paint virgins—and producing Venuses—he 
found a young girl, Rosine, selling cherries. She was 
everything he could wish, pure and shy, and loving. 
Her mother was pleased she should be a model for the 
master. The picture of the Virgin was begun—but how 
can we venture to tell the $tory when it has already 
been so beautifully expressed by a writer whose verse 
we are always too anxious to quote. For Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who like Mrs. Bearne, is a rather severe critic 
of Boucher’s moral nature—which was merely of his 
time, no better, no worse—has given us “ The Story of 
Rosina” in his own delicate and deeply touching 
fashion. The romance began quickly, and ended by 
the intrusion of a lady of fashion into this studio 
paradise of a moment— 

Day after day the little loving creature 
Came and returned; and still the Painter felt 
Day after day, the old theatric Nature 

Fade from his sight, and like a shadow melt 
Paniers and Powder, Pastoral and Scene, 

Killed by the simple beauty of Rosine. 

As for the girl, she turned to her new being— 
Came, as a bird that hears its fellow call; 

Blessed, as the blind that blesses God for seeing; 

Grew', as the flower on which the sun-rays fall; 
Loved if you will; she never named it so : 

Love comes unseen—we only see it go. 

Dear Rosine! She is but a tiny incident in Boucher’s 
crowded life. But we recall the affair because it is 
symptomatic of the fever that was eating into the heart 
of France when this gifted man flourished and grew 
resplendent in an atmosphere of light love and 

laughter, fine compliments and great rewards. 

_ • 

Bom in Paris in 1703, beneath the shadow of the 


palace, he was of the Court, of the city, of the charm¬ 
ing artificial world which then made its centre on the 
banks of the Seine. But he was so much more than a 
laughing lover, or a Court 'painter; he was a gifted 
master of his art. It may be said that he worked 
within somewhat narrow limits, but then in his parti¬ 
cular genre he was so absolutely accomplished and 
victorious. The narrowness of his vision, too, has been 
dwelt upon with unnecessary frequency. A glance 
at the enormous list of his works will assure any student 
of the subject that Boucher had within his power a 
thousand little used gifts. That he painted very 
often that which his patrons desired, has been 
sometimes spoken of as unworthy of him. But he was 
essentially of his world; he loved it and lived in it, 
he worked continually for it with success and delight. 
Mrs. Bearne takes him to task somewhat unfairly, we 
think, for his many shepherds who have silk stockings 
and shepherdesses with roses in their powdered hair 
and delicate dresses of white satin—arranged with 
an art that hid itself and little else. We cannot help 
thinking that the author of this charming volume refuses 
to permit herself to enter into the spirit of the period 
and the conventions that ruled the fashions of the day. 
No one supposed that they were looking at real herds¬ 
men or women of the fields—the costumes were just 
one more fancy of the moment. 


In the vast magazine of Boucher’s works there 
are very many splendid paintings that prove that he did 
not always draw en couleur de rose . May one take 
just one example ? Everybody knows the engraving by 
Aveline from the master’s “ La Belle Oiisiniere.” We 
admit the figures are those of persons young and 
beautiful, but they are dressed and surrounded in the 
way such persons would be in their day. In France 
of the eighteenth century, so widely famed for its 
graceful women and gallant men, we may be allowed to 
suppose that a painter, with an acute eye for everything 
graceful and alluring, might be able to find an occa¬ 
sional golden lad and girl who were so far spared from 
the horrid dust and greyness of life. But this is the 
only small point about which we are inclined to disagree 
with Mrs. Bearne’s admirable work. Throughout the 
charming volume she is almost always at once amusing 
and historically correct. But we have one little cause 
of complaint rather against the publisher than the 
author. Such a volume, published at 15s., might surely 
have gone further in the matter of illustrations. There 
are thirty-three reproductions, but they are not parti¬ 
cularly fresh, and are generally too small. The most 
interesting of them are lent by The Connoisseur from 
a very admirable book, with a monograph by Mr. 
Haldane Macfall, published by that magazine some few 
years ago. This, however, has little to do with the 
“Court Painter” of Mrs. Bearne. We can assure all 
readers whose interests are in the arts and life of 
eighteenth century France that here will be found a 
delightful and wise and graceful piece of work. 

Egan Mew. 
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An Outspoken Indian 

Anglo-Indian Studies. By S. M. MlTRA. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THOUGH Mr. Mitra does not expect many readers to 
go through his whole volume, those who endeavour 
to do so will find plenty to interest them throughout. 
There is considerable variety in his sixteen chapters. 
He ranges from Hindu war ethics to proposals for a 
new port in Southern India for ocean liners, from 
psychology to unrest, from the Hindu drama to states¬ 
manship and administrators. He touches on so many 
points that only some of them can receive more than 
a passing glance here. His main position is that he 
writes as a patriotic Hindu, convinced of the advan¬ 
tages of British rule to India. “ There are too many 
persons and interests concerned in the maintenance of 
British rule in India for its abandonment to be seriously 
contemplated within a period to which anyone can 
assign a limit.** The facts must be faced, he repeats: 
it is not within the area of practical politics to think 
of the withdrawal of the British raj. But, on this 
basis, there is no hesitation on his part in comparing 
modem British acts and ideas with the Hindu past and 
Hindu thought, or in offering criticisms which some 
might term pin-pricks and others regard as valuable 
suggestions. 

There are noticeable, in some passages, such assump¬ 
tions as that whatever conforms with Hinduism must 
be right, that diversity from Hindu psychology—what¬ 
ever that may be—must lead to political blunders, that 
the great antiquity of the Hindu system necessarily 
gives it a superiority which cannot be contested. 
English readers will not always be prepared to admit 
unchallenged Mr. Mitra*s ipse dixit on such points, 
though his patriotism may be admitted and his views 
must be fairly considered. His comparative study of 
the two religions in the chapter on " Christianity in 
Hinduism ” will interest many persons, as showing 
that some of the highest moral truths are common to 
them both. But it would not be difficult, it may be 
suggested, to find corresponding similarities in other 
religions also. And no account of Christianity can be 
complete which deals only with its moral teachings and 
is silent on revelation. On the other hand, English 
students of religions find it hard to understand what 
the Hindu religion really is. Mr. Mitra says that it 
‘adapts itself in details to its followers. . . . To the 
educated Hindu the god and goddesses of his Pantheon 
are symbols of the great psychic forces of Nature; to 
the less educated they have, of course, a somewhat 
different meaning. But the fact of the unity of 
divinity underlies the religious conceptions of both 
learned and unlearned.** There is no occasion here 
for a thorough discussion of the two religions.; the 
points of resemblance may be noted, so far as they go. 

Mr. Mitra’s work divides itself naturally into two 
branches, though they are not systematically separated. 
In some portions he gives information, often recondite 
and valuable; in others he has pleas to advance and 
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opinions to support. He has much to tell of the 
Indian princes, the autocratic rulers of the great Native 
States, whose importance, actual and potential, has 
been recognised by successive Viceroys since the days 
of the Mutiny. He is justified in pointing out that, 
while unrest has been rampant through British India, 
these States have maintained law and order by the 
exercise of authority and without extra expenditure. 
The criticism is undeniable. It may be offered as an 
explanation that the British Government is not auto¬ 
cratic and must proceed by legal methods, whereas the 
Indian prince is a law to himself. But this is not a 
satisfactory answer. The British system is not so 
effective as it might be made. Mr. Mitra’s proposal 
that a number of the Indian princes should be called 
to the House of Lords is worthy of consideration. He 
thinks that six would be sufficient, and he would leave 
the nominations to the Viceroy. Their incorporation 
would, he urges, "be a wise satisfaction, not of a claim, 
but of legitimate aspirations from a recognition of the 
great position they occupy in India.’* Their presence 
might do some good, as they would presumably sup¬ 
port the Viceroy’s policy, and it is difficult to see how 
they could do any harm. In the paper on " The 
Indian Press ** much historical research has been ex¬ 
pended; it will, at least, be useful for reference. It 
shows how Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act stopped 
journalistic sedition, and that its repeal was a great 
party blunder. The unrest in parts of India in recent 
years has compelled the Government to strengthen the 
Press Law again, and again the results have been bene¬ 
ficial, so far as information is available. 

This mention of the unrest will draw attention to 
Mr. Mitra’s statement that " it is the arrogance of some 
Anglo-Indians that is at the root of all the trouble in 
India. The arrogance of the low Europeans is the 
bedrock on which the capital of sedition is built. Re¬ 
move the bedrock, and the fortress of sedition will 
crumble away of itself”; and again, "unrest is the 
consequence of racial hatred, arising from the conduct 
of some members of the dominant race.” The per¬ 
sonal ill-treatment of natives of India is, of course, 
wrong, irritating as they may be. The offenders ought 
to be promptly and adequately punished, deported if 
desirable. If English juries improperly acquit Euro¬ 
pean offenders, it may be asked whether Indian opinion 
would wish all juries to be abolished. But it may be 
feared that the so-called arrogance of low-class Euro¬ 
peans is not the sole cause of unrest—for bombs and 
violence have not been directed against them, but 
against higher officials—and that racial hatred will 
continue, and will be fanned by agitators in order to 
extract further political concessions. Mr. Mitra’s ex¬ 
position of the inwardness of the Indian mind on the 
subject of the transfer of the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi will be an unwelcome surprise to those who 
were responsible for the measure. Did they ever reflect 
how the project would be regarded by the natives, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, separately or collectively? 
If they did not examine this point, they ought to have 
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done so. If they did, and concluded that it would be 
acceptable, Mr. Mitra has now enlightened them as to 
their mistake. His argument is that Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem traditions centre at Delhi as the scene of their 
glorious past, and that the transfer “has in a flash 
aroused memories to a degree that thousands of dema¬ 
gogues and agitators could not have done in a century. 
Was it wise to awaken ambitions and sentiments if 
they cannot be gratified ?" 

Briefly, the transfer is a perpetual reminder to the 
Indians that they have been ousted from empire and 
from their old capital. It can hardly be supposed that 
this aspect of the matter was fully considered and was 
deliberately overruled. Mr. Mitra has also much to 
say of commercial grievances, industrial development, 
Hindu medicine and psychology. His biographies of 
six English and Indian statesmen might well be supple¬ 
mented by longer lives in each case, which would be 
valuable for future administrators. His book may be 
recommended to all who care to know what an able 
and independent Indian gentleman has to tell of his 
country and countrymen. The English public has 
much to learn about India. 


Humour and Minor Poetry 

The Day of Golden Chance . By Rev. WALTER J. 

Mathams. (Gay and Hancock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Broken Friendship and Other Verses . By A. V. 

RATCLIFFE. (Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Soul of a Doll and Poems . By K. C. SPIERS. 

(Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Gloom and Gleam . By TERESA HOOLEY. (A. C. 

Fifield. is. net.) 

Poems . By LOUISE JOPLING Rowe. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6 d. net.) 

Poems and Verses. By CLIFFORD KlTCHIN. (George 
Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

AMONG the excellences that are ill-esteemed in this 
dull world, nothing suffers so harshly as the quality 
of humour. We are inclined to look upon humour as 
the Court, in former times, regarded the clown—as a 
useful stop-gap for conversation, as an unnecessary 
wine after a good dinner, as an unserviceable and 
sometimes troublesome appendage. Our very tags 
betray the common misconception. We speak of “ the 
saving grace,*' and “the salt and spice of humour," 
as though humour were an additional instead of an 
integral quality. Large numbers of people imagine 
they are really serious-minded because they reserve for 
themselves the right to their own tears, but leave their 
laughter to Harry Lauder. 

Perhaps it is our legacy from Puritanism; perhaps 
it is because we have long been taught to despise our 
bodies while we cultivate our souls; perhaps it is the 
venom of that hydra-headed beast, commercialism; 
perhaps it is our climate, or it might even be our 
national neglect of the art of dancing; but, whatever 
the cause, English people are naturally a little afraid 


of humour. Like their art, they want it to be useful. 
The idea that humour can be serious seems a contra¬ 
diction in terms; whereas the truth is that anything 
serious which is devoid of humour is not quite healthy. 
The man who seldom smiles should consult a liver 
specialist. The literature that does not smile is in 
need of similar repair. We purposely say “smiles,” 
for the guffaws of buffoonery belong to another realm 
of duller and heavier atmosphere; but the smile of 
fine humour is one of the characteristics of great litera¬ 
ture. Literature has been well defined as praise of 
life, and one of the highest forms of praise is that 
laugh of sheer delight which is the quintessence of 
humour. “Energy," says William Blake, “ is eternal 
delight." The exuberance of energy is humour. The 
richness that awakes the radiant smile and is the finest 
assurance of a writer's perfect at-homeness with his 
art, might almost be made the touchstone of greatness. 
Look for it among “humorists" and you will often 
be disappointed. This humour is a crown in the sky, 
not a stray jewel in the earth, and it is seen most 
clearly when “ a godlike mind soars forth in its de¬ 
light," for it is the first-born child of the Spirit of 
Delight. Some say Shelley never knew it. They are 
dull-eyed. Let them turn to “ Epipsychidion " and 
find the exquisite humour in this: — 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain's brow; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before; 

The halcyons brood around the foamless isles; 

The treacherous ocean has forsworn its w'iles; 

The merry mariners are bold and free; 

Say, my heart's sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Lack of humour is the commonest deficiency of the 
minor poet. To imagine that this defect can be re¬ 
medied by an effort of will is to betray misunderstand¬ 
ing of the quality. Minor poets are rightly serious, 
for to be really serious is the first step towards true 
humour. They are endeavouring to take life seriously, 
and the first item in life they meet is themselves. They 
fail of triumphant humour because they have not the 
strength to grasp with the thoroughness of enjoyment 
half-seen truths which beckon, entrance, and evade. 
They have not yet acquired the power of loving any¬ 
thing so whole-heartedly that puny self shrinks to 
nothingness in the glory of their love's object. 

In varying degrees, want of humour characterises ail 
these six books of verse. It is most noticeable in the 
poems of the Rev. W. J. Mathams. Mr. Mathams 
attitude is rather that of the manly Christian whi 
attacks life with great courage and seeks to impose 
what he deems to be the will of God upon it, but lack 
sufficient interest in the object of his attack to believe i 
worthy of his humble and patient stud)'. In con 
sequence, he does not add to our knowledge of th 
beauty of life, but only displays his own fightin 
attitude: — 

Life is a battle all must fight 
Whether we will or no, 

We follow' our fathers day and night 
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Facing a deathless foe— 

Keep up your heart, 

Play a man’s part, 

Daring means doing too; 

Into the fight 
Go with your might, 

Courage! and you'll come through. 

‘'The Broken Friendship" is also very serious; but 
the author is evidently quite young, and there are signs 
of power which may yet enable him to come into his 
heritage of humour. Wisely, he writes from real ex¬ 
periences. When he has gained the strength to detach 
these from their irrelevant surroundings, we shall have 
more poetry and less of the stuff of which poetry is 
made. " The Figure of Speed' * fails for want of 
humour's detachment. It is simply a bad transcript— 
poetic journalism written while the imagination slept. 
That Mr. Ratcliffe has imagination is apparent in the 
poem "Impression de la Rue." Of the street dancer 
he sings: — 

Her shoes had buckles bright, 

Her jacket took close hold, 

Her velvet hat was a sweet nest, 

Filled with her flaxen gold. 

Below her gliding dress, 

Her ankles were like birds. 

Her body's prisoned music sang, 

Her breasts called like two words. 

“The Soul of a Doll and Poems " is technically on 
? higher plane of accomplishment. Mr. Spiers never 
raises his voice, nor seeks to shock by saying common¬ 
place things outlandishly, after the manner of the 
ultra-modem versifier. Hence both his riches and his 
poverty are easily seen. Sometimes his imagery is 
painfully laborious, as when he describes night as 

A scroll, with silver-burning stars as notes, 

In one far-surfing song of fearless faith, 

while, on the other hand, his simplicity can make a 
real emotion poignant: — 

O earth be tender to her; she was ours 
Who now is thine; be tender as thou art 
To thine own flowers; 

but the book is devoid of humour, and in his most 
serious efforts, as in a “ Te Deum " and “ The Toilers," 
sententiousness creeps in, and there is display instead 
of revelation. 

The remaining three books may be classed together 
as the work of poets who lack the essential self- 
criticism which distinguishes passing moods from deep- 
seated emotions. Miss Hooley writes prettily of 
children and flowers and the seasons. Her poems are 
intimate and tender, but do not reveal any particular 
individuality of outlook. Mrs. Jopling Rowe is still 
more intimate. Her Apologia explains that the book 
was really written for her friends, and many of the 
poems are frankly addressed to them. Mr. Clifford 
Kitchin, who died before these poems could receive his 
knal revision, had delicate appreciation of some of the 
best things life offers, but these verses are too fluent 
and immature to leave us much beside regret that their 
writer died before he could come to attainment. 


A Study of Wilde 

Oscar Wilde: A Study of the Man and his Work. By 
R. Thurston Hopkins. With an Introduction 
by Sir T. Marchant Williams, M.A. (Lyn¬ 
wood and Co. 2s. net.) 

Mr. HOPKINS does not open up much new soil in this 
little book of his, nor does he estimate or criticise the 
nature of Wilde's achievement in literature. In the 
main it is a wise resolution to expound and illuminate 
the paths of literature without attempting an appraisal 
of their value. Yet we expect something more at the 
hands of a man who undertakes a book on this subject; 
the more so since there is a manifest problem in the 
total mass of Wilde's work, taken together with his 
career as a man and an artist, that asks for the reader 
of riddles. For instance, at the very outset of things, 
it is not a little remarkable that the man who began 
with “ The Picture of Dorian Gray" should have ended 
in the way he did. We are sufficiently removed from 
the not very salubrious arena of his famous “ case "— 
that incidentally has done irreparable harm to the high 
esteem in which Art in general, and Poetry in par¬ 
ticular, should be held, and in which it had, in the 
main, been held up to that time—to be able to put a 
point like that without finding ourselves compelled to 
take sides in an invidious conflict. The question now is 
purely one of an artist and his art. At one end of a 
brief and brilliant artistic development we find him 
depicting a certain horrible degeneracy that, despite 
all gainsaying and extenuation, we find him fulfilling 
at the other end of that development. That is a fact: 
also a clue that should help us to unriddle the problem 
it suggests. That problem, moreover, will probably 
enable us to approach the man as an artist—how, when, 
and where, and to what purpose the artistic impulsion 
took him—and thus in its turn lead us to some just 
estimate of his work. The whole of that path is dis¬ 
tributed with clues and suggestions; and the man who 
is content fearlessly to take it will be enabled thereby 
to display for us some very pertinent illustrations of 
the essential morality of the task of the artist, of his 
deep function as one of "the unacknowledged legis¬ 
lators of the world," to utilise Shelley's superb phrase. 

This, or even a suitable refutation of this, we do 
reasonably demand of a man who sets forth to treat 
of a figure such as Wilde. To restate him as a figure, 
to resume him as a portent, is surely a rather unneces¬ 
sary office. Nor does the excellent fulfilment of that 
office diminish that fact. Mr. Hopkins fulfils it ex¬ 
cellently, although he does not thereby greatly add 
to our intelligent appreciation—assuming that our 
appreciation had been reasonably intelligent. It is 
for this reason that his statements so often are 
exaggerated : as when he says of “ De Profundis " that 
“ it astounded the whole thinking world: he gave the 
world a transcendent truth, selected by his own bizarre 
soul, and made it the object of his vast poetic 
fervour"; whereas the book might just as reasonably 
be called a mood, and not the most sincere of possible 
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moods. So, too, he accounts for Wilde’s “ aberra- j 
tions” thus: “When he took alcohol, it affected ! 
his brain with such puissance that it developed an 
epileptic turn in his head; and under this influence he 
was totally unaccountable for his actions”: which, i 
apart from its being special pleading at the best, 
happens, for physical reasons, to be an inherently de¬ 
structive argument. No; the fact had better be faced, 
and referred to the development of his psychology. It 
could only be done by one who has a sane regard for 
Wilde’s work as an artist; and that Mr. Hopkins in 
the main has. It is when he is a little hard pressed 
for matter that he falls into exaggeration and extenua¬ 
tion; and that, as it happens, is his own criticism of 
his own work. 


Fiction 

The Girl and the Prince 

The Lure of the Little Drum . By MARGARET PETER¬ 
SON. (Andrew Melrose. 6 s.) 

T HE series of prize competitions inaugurated by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose has. yielded one or two fine 
novels, notable among them being Miss Jacomb’s 
powerful study of a narrow, ultra-religious temperament, 
and “Vera of the Strong Hearty” both of which stood 
well above the mass of present-day fiction. Since every 
prize-winner, so far, has been a novice at writing, it may 
be assumed that the competition is intended to give 
new talent an equal chance with merit already proved— 
and, until this present year, that aim has been achieved 
with profit both to publisher and readers. This latest 
prize-winner, however, is evidence of one of two things: 
either the competitors for the prize were incapable, as a 
whole, of producing anything approaching good 
literature, or the adjudicators in the competition made 
a mistake. The latter alternative may be rejected, and 
there remains the conclusion that two hundred and 
fifty guineas is not a sufficient sum to induce the writing 
of a novel that is worthy of a place in literature. 

The plot of this prize-winning story is simple enough. 
Esther Williams, daughter of a woman concerning whom 
the less said the better, goes to the care of her aunt in 
India at her mother’s death, and meets Gerald Hamilton 
and Prince Ishag Khan. Gerald appeals to the good, 
and the Prince to the evil in the girl’s nature. Fascinated 
by the Prince, she yet marries Gerald, to whom she can 
give no real love. After a wedding trip to Scotland, 
the young couple return to India, where the Prince 
tempts Esther away from her husband to his harem— 
his evil influence is typified by the tom-toms of every 
native bazaar, but the uncanny fascination which he 
exercises over the girl is a little melodramatic; its 
effects are a little too forced to be real. In the end 
Esther dies, having given birth to Gerald’s child, which 
also dies. It was the only possible end to such a story, 
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and in the penultimate pages of the book the authoress 
becomes sufficiently convinced of the power of her own 
work to enable her to interest her readers. 

But, before that point is reached there are three 
hundred and more pages of bad English, and sometimes 
of bad grammar, together with such clichis and 
journalistic howlers as do not often appear in a six 
shilling novel:—“The young man moved restlessly, in 
fact he stood up again, and plunging both hands into 
his pockets took the bull by the horns, so to speak,” 
may be quoted as an example of what this novel contains 
—albeit an extreme example of the authoress’s 
ingenuousness. More than once, however, we find that 
Esther was “nearer to loving him than she had ever 
been before,” the “ him” being her husband, and similar 
banalities are plentiful. The picture of Esther’s 
indifference are overdrawn; Gerald’s patience and dull 
goodness are far too mid-Victorianly angelic; the 
authoress has not only failed to depict life, but has not 
even given us a well acted play. Again, the construc¬ 
tion of sentences and the art of punctuation are things 
which the authoress has yet to learn—to make her work 
readable. As it stands, nearly every sentence of the 
book jars on the reader. There is good material, but 
it is a pity that it has been so badly handled. 


An Officer and a -. By E. D. HENDERSON. (John 

Long. 6s.) 

The scene of this story is laid in South Africa, and it 
is upon the farm of a young English officer that many 
of the important incidents take place. Mackinnon- 
Rae, the officer in question, is a strong character, but 
he has his moment of weakness, for, when his horses 
are stolen from his farm and ruin is staring him in 
the face, he gives way to the temptation of Piet, his 
nigger servant, and steals the horses of other settlers 
to make good his own loss. Having once started this 
risky and adventurous business, Mackinnon-Rae con¬ 
tinues in his crazy career, and not even the loss of his 
greatest friend—who has come on a visit to him and 
refuses to stay if Rae will not give up his dishonest 
habits—makes him abate for one instant the plans he 
has mapped out for himself. There is an end, how¬ 
ever, to his horse-stealing, and it comes about at mid¬ 
night in very dramatic circumstances. The scene is 
well depicted, and is one of the best in the book. 

Rae and his friend Clinton are very clearly pre¬ 
sented—the one deep, earnest, and inclined to be 
morose; the other bright and gay, with a cheery 
manner which wins more hearts than he can satisfy. 
With regard to the women, Millie, Clinton’s “pal,” is 
perhaps the best drawn. She loves the man, and, unable 
to gain his affection in return, becomes so spiteful and 
vindictive that in her passionate temper she very nearly 
causes a whole family to be poisoned. In contrast to 
her, there is gentle Angel de Villiers, whom everyone 
loves; and, having drawn these two, the author would 
seem to have used up all material of which girls are 
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made, for about Brenda, Angel’s sister, we learn very 
little, except that Clinton married her, and, as he was 
greatly experienced in matters of the heart, we pre¬ 
sume that he chose wisely. With this exception, " An 

Officer and a-" is a capital story, which goes with 

a swing from start to finish and keeps up its interest all 
the way through. 


The Deed's Garden . By W. B. MAXWELL. 'Hutchin¬ 
son and Co. 6s.) 

SINCE Barradine, the squire, had soiled William Dale’s 
wife in her youth, Dale killed the man, and the secret 
of that deed is well kept until near on the end of the 
book. It was also well kept by Dale, who rose to 
prosperity as a Hampshire farmer and dealer, and took 
into his home one Norah, an orphan child. When Norah 
had grown up, and Dale had reached middle-age, the 
prosperous, outwardly virtuous farmer found himself 
tempted to commit a similar sin to that of Barradine. 
Beyond that point the reader must find the solution to 
the problem in the book itself, for the story is too good 
to be given away in a review. 

Yet there is, throughout all the book, a note of 
sensuality and fleshliness that jars. It may be that 
William Dale was built as pictured here, but the author 
has enlarged unnecessarily on certain points : the lesson 
could have been driven home without such naked pre¬ 
sentment of sexual impulses, one would think—this 
more especially with regard to the earlier chapters. It 
is a powerful story, well told, and ending on the right 
note; but parts of it are lamentably lacking in reticence. 
So much is gained, at times, by trusting to the reader’s 
intelligence, and it is not always necessary to present a 
microscopic analysis of acts and motives in order to 
make clear the various attributes of a human character. 

Still, it is a fine study of a man, a good picture of 
Hampshire village life, and a not unneeded present¬ 
ment of a fairly common and rather ugly circumstance. 


Tight Fingers and Dark Eyes . By VINCENT COLLIER. 

John Long. 6s.) 

The descriptions in this story are good in parts, 
although there is very much repetition in the matter of 
female charms, but the incidents are so ridiculous and 
improbable that the book proves wearisome before one 
is half-way through it. A man tumbles into the Basle 
express as it leaves Ostend, and immediately begins 
lo relate to his fellow-passengers his first Continental 
experience, which took place in Italy. The dark eyes 
as well as the light fingers belonged to a certain Little 
Padrona who fascinated, robbed, and very nearly 
murdered the guileless young Englishman who 
certainly should not have been allowed out 
without an attendant. After this recital—we are 
not told how many passengers were asleep—a " fresh- 
complexioned” gentleman, not to be outdone by 
a Continental traveller, gives his experiences as 
a neighbour of a charming young person who was 


ultimately discovered to be missing of her nasal organ 
—the discovery terminating the romance. The Con¬ 
tinental traveller cannot have the laurels taken away 
from him in this way, so the Little Padrona is again 
brought forward, and the book ends with a promise of 
more to follow. May this decision be reversed? 


The Theatre 


Two New Plays by Sir James Barrie 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre 

THE WILL 

A GOOD many years have passed since there 
remained any doubt as to the attraction that 
Barrie’s work would have for us. Whatever he may 
now choose to give will receive a delighted and 
uncritical welcome. But his first play given on 
Thursday evening last was so impregnated with the 
spirit of his writings, so intimately tinctured with the 
lightness and bravery of his genius, that no precon¬ 
ceived attitude of receptivity was needed for its 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Sydney Valentine and Miss Helen Haye first 
appeared in “any lawyer’s office” as a newly wed 
couple who could hardly bear the idea of making a 
will because it suggested to them death and separation. 
As young Mr. and Mrs. Ross, they are generous and 
loving, and it is with some difficulty that the elder 
solicitor, finely played by Mr. O. B. Clarence, and 
the younger, also admirably presented by Mr. Frank 
Denton, after some amusing and ironic incidents, get 
the first will made. We are then shown two later 
phases in the lives of these married people. 

When they next appear at the offices of the lawyers, 
they have become hard and vain and rich. Their son 
is at a school which they speak of as the most fashion¬ 
able in England; their daughter is to marry a peer. 
Mrs. Ross is now anxious that she shall have full con¬ 
trol of her husband’s property after his death—she 
is younger than he. Mr. Ross has other views. We 
see that all happiness is over between them ; vanity and 
pride encircles them* Then comes the last scene of 
all. The elder lawyer is in his second childhood. His 
son is a kind and able oldish man. Sir Philip Ross 
is a widower whose son has gone to the bad, and whose 
daughter has just run away from her husband. His 
desire is now to make a will that shall display his 
bitterness and regret. 

The old lawyer, half-sleeping by the office fire, 
recalls the illness and death of a clerk of long ago, 
which is a sort of allegory of the way we human 
beings spoil our own lives and the lives of others. 
Sir Philip goes out, leaving the will unmade—hopeful, 
perhaps, that in the evening of his years he may em¬ 
ploy his fortune to some advantage. 

Endow this bald story with the magic of Sir James 
Barrie’s wit and tenderness, people it with very real 
and human personages, and you will have a faint 
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impression of this kind and clever and serious piece of 
work. Never have we seen Mr. O. B. Clarence to 
greater advantage as the ageing lawyer; seldom has 
Mr. Valentine so fully expressed a character. All 
who see “The Will " are sure to appreciate it, for it 
touches the eternal truth of things, and makes for 
human laughter and for tears as must all great works 
of art. 

THE ADORED ONE 

is also called a legend of the Old Bailey in three 
acts. At the first glance it seems to be one act of a 
delicious comedy, in which Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Leonora is enchanting to the ultimate degree, and two 
acts of rather vague and careless travesty, in which 
Mrs. Campbell again and Sir John Hare, as Mr. 
Justice Grimdyke, screen many weaknesses from the 
audience by their accomplished performance. But, 
more closely examined, one falls beneath the spell of 
Sir James Barrie’s fun. It is not quite what we would 
ask of him, but it happens to be what he pleases to 
give us, and, ah, how it is sweet! The subtle wit 
of the author pervades the whole play from its con¬ 
ception even unto the most casual dialogue. And 
then Mrs. Patrick Campbell's Leonora is almost always 
on the stage and always at her best. Seldom has such 
grace and delicacy and art been bestowed upon so 
whimsical a character. Probably the reader already 
knows the rather thin plot; but, if he does not, we will 
not spoil his pleasure by analysing it. It must be taken 
with just the glamour that the author and the artists who 
act it can give, and not be submitted to any such ridicu¬ 
lous test as that of cool reason. On the first night the 
last two acts in one of the courts of the new Old Bailey 
were rather drawn out, and seemed to those who were 
not under the spell of the writer to have tedious pass¬ 
ages. Thus at the end there were other expressions of 
opinion than those shown by applause. But we hope 
“The Adored One" may survive this misfortune, for 
it is superbly acted by Mrs. Campbell, cleverly sup¬ 
ported by Sir John Hare, and admirably set forth by 
such actors as Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. Frank Denton, and the rest. 
And then there is no other writer of our time who could 
offer us just such a feast of humour and such a flow of 
curious and subtle wit. Whether successful or no, all 
who visit the Duke of York's Theatre will, we think, 
agree with our feeling of gratitude to Mr. Frohman for 
presenting two such engaging and unusual plays. 

“The Real Thing” at the 
Garrick Theatre 

“ One must have optimism to accomplish any great 
undertaking," says Charles Herio, the commissioner of 
police, in this queer play. The management must have 
required a good deal of that excellent quality to have 
attempted to amuse us with an adaptation of the 
comedy at which foreigners in Paris have long laughed, 
“La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom." In its original form 


the wit and lightness of Monsieur Sacha Guitry’s play 
seemed highly entertaining; now it appears as “The 
Real Thing " some essential essence is lost; the spirit 
has gone out of it; blank farce, told in comedy form, 
alone remains. 

There is no doubt that we far more fully enjoy this 
sort of play in a language slightly foreign to us. The 
imagination has more space in which to work. For 
example, that deliciously sentimental drama of Ger¬ 
man youthfulness, “Alt Heidelberg," is much more 
enthralling than our poor English version, “ Old 
Heidelberg," and “La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom" be¬ 
comes childish nonsense in its well-made English dress. 

It is true that it is not especially a childish pastime 
to make love to the wife of another, as does the com¬ 
missioner, or to be devoted to a charming model, as 
is that lady's husband, or utterly to deceive an elderly 
husband, as does another lady of the play; but all this 
sort of thing at least seems very gauche and youthful 
when set forth with considerable elaboration in what 
is called a three-act comedy. It is the childhood of 
elderly persons—sometimes a pleasant, always a 
dangerous affair. Paulette Vannaire, played in dresses 
of most beautiful colouring by Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, is supposed to be morally as impregnable as the 
fortress of Berg-op-Zoom was physically uncon¬ 
querable. She is married to a rather stupid and fickle 
gentleman who forgets her, and she is pursued by the 
Commissioner of Police in her district, who loves her 
as only a man of forty on the stage can ever hope to 
love. The result is a long series of scenes between 
the good wife and the not very good middle-aged gentle¬ 
man who wants her to marry him—some day. How 
victorious he is, how soon that impregnable fortress 
with the awkward Dutch name falls to its gallant 
antagonist! How comfortably the author plays into 
the actors' hands, how complete and artificial and 
emotionally lively it all is made to appear. 

It would be rather interesting to see the real story of 
this love affair and its conclusion after the six years of 
married life, which the Commissioner thinks long 
enough span for the first husband, have gone by. But 
you see “ The Real Thing,'' although worlds away from 
life as one knows it to be, sets us thinking of affairs that 
have some reality; while at the Garrick such thoughts 
must be put away. You must enter into the fun of the 
thing in your best after-dinner mood, and if you are 
lucky you will be immensely amused. 

Every possible thing that the management, the 
actors, the adaptor can do has been accomplished. 
The rest is for you. If you be for laughter, there is 
occasion and to spare; if you be critical, and a little 
inclined to be serious, “ The Real Thing" will treat 
your mood with admirable politeness, and not force you 
to change your attitude. 

In either case you may justly wish that the action was 
carried forward at rather a brisker pace, and that the 
verbal wit of the dialogue was not of quite so elemental 
a character. 
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As to the acting, Mr. Allan Aynesworth finds it an 
easy task to be charming as a French Commissioner of 
Police, who combines his duties of looking after the 
morals of his district with his pleasures as a lover. He 
had only to be graceful and compelling and impress the 
sometimes banal dialogue with an air of conviction which 
should make it agreeable to the audience.. All this Mr. 
Aynesworth was well able to do, and his Charles Herio, 
although not a remarkably distinguished performance, 
is well enough. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, on the 
other hand, has a rather more real, a much more 
delicate and convincing part to play. As a woman who 
finds she has married an indifferent person who happens 
to be a fool, as a beauty who finds herself neglected, as 
a wife who wishes to be true to her vows and learns 
that she loves “another,” there is much of interest in 
the character of Paulette Vannaire, and the actress, 
with her usual conscientiousness, never spares herself 
for a moment. 

We know from the papers that among ten thousand 
loveliest beloved, beloved is she; but it does not amuse 
us to learn again and again that others admire Miss 
Neilson-Terry; with all her gifts and all her art she 
cannot give us the overwhelming touch of personal 
charm. Her appeal is for the others; we feel ashamed 
of our lack of sympathy, but we would prefer one 
moment of real genius to hours of her calculated, 
opulent, widely admired acting, acting which is so 
obviously self-conscious, acting all the way. That she 
is superbly grand, that she takes the stage with majesty 
and grace, that she is always clear and correct, goes 
without saying, but that she touches us in her pathos 
or moves us to genuine laughter is, it appears, beyond 
her present powers. Her dresses are, of course, lovely, 
but they follow the present bunchy fashion, which 
becomes so few, and might well be avoided by Miss 
Terry. 

As for the other actors in this by no means epoch- 
making affair, they were all admirable and conventional 
except Miss Dorothy Minto, who was truly delightful 
as the rather naughty model “ Lulu,” who, in the 
adaptation, is so keen about getting a husband. Among 
many stage figures she shone as a possible human 
being—but she will do much better in more important 
characters. 


‘‘Love and Laughter” at the 

Lyric Theatre 

With the boldness and skill which are characteristic 
of Mr. Michael Faraday’s management, he makes no 
attempt to follow the fun of “ The Girl in the Taxi” 
with an entertainment in the same manner. His pre¬ 
sent elaborate and beautiful production is of a different 
and even more generally welcomed genre . 

* Love and Laughter” is the familiar story 
of a beautiful prince who loves a beautiful gipsy 
girl, who is, of course, the dejdghtful princess 
of a neighbouring State. To avoid war, he must 


marry this pretty Princess Yolande, but his wicked 
cousin, the Grand Duke Boris, sings him such an 
unpleasant account of her—for the duke wants her 
himself—that the good Prince Carol ceases to think of 
her, proposes to give up his crown, and devote himself 
to his already devoted gipsy. 

The reader thinks that he knows these Royal per¬ 
sonages and these States of Phantaznia and Magoria 
pretty well by this time, and that he can tell you just 
what sort of nobility, generals, chamberlains, and so 
forth inhabit these regions—countries where the 
members of the reigning houses never see portraits of 
each other, and where the Royal families are in no way 
connected by blood as sometimes happens in less 
fanciful realms. We may suppose the audience 
knows this world perfectly well, but it loves it and 
wishes to see it all over again, only even better presented 
than before. 

Thus “Love and Laughter,” which does all this, should 
crowd the Lyric Theatre for many months, and the old 
ready-made story, magnificently re-dressed and lighted 
and modernised, delight thousands of audiences. Mr. 
Bertram Wallis, a little stouter than he used to be, is 
the handsome, brave, and loving Prince of Phantaznia; 
Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, more delicately charming than 
she appeared even as a Chinese princess, is Yolande of 
Magoria. Never did prince and princess of Stagia— 
a country to which they both happen to belong—love 
so truly and sing so charmingly about it; never were 
lovers so devotedly served—Yolande by her gipsy 
maid, Zara, Miss Yvonne Amaud, lately the all- 
conquering heroine of the Taxi play, and Carol by his 
Cockney flying friend, Alfred Harris, Mr. A. W. 
Baskcomb. During the passing of the three acts—in 
the prettiest possible setting—the prince and princess 
surmount their little troubles, while Miss Amy Augarde, 
as the Queen of Magoria, and her comic second husband 
Balbus, Mr. Tom A. Shale, sing their songs and have 
their fun; while the most elegant ladies and gentlemen 
on the stage go through the original and gay dances 
arranged by the gifted Miss Phyllis Beddells; while, 
in short, all the usual business of the comic opera goes 
forward with more enthralling effect and an easier grace 

than ever before. 

Mr. Frederick Fenn, who has written so many clever 
plays, and Mr. Arthur Wimperis, who is a young old- 
hand at this sort of thing, have carried out their work 
to perfection. In fact, if you will admit that you like 
the convention of this sort of play, you will own you 
have never seen it better done. 

The music by Mr. Oscar Straus is composed in a 
spirit of gaiety and sustained by complete technical 
accomplishment. Every song was applauded, every 
incidental note was welcomed. But the enthusiasm 
grew after the attractive concerted number sung by 
Balbus, Lieutenant Skryoff, Mr. Nelson Keys, and the 
most delicious group of lady gardeners—scientific horti¬ 
culture was said to be their aim, but they looked as if 
they had other ends in view—and the pleasures of the 
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audience multiplied as the composer poured out his 
store of lovely airs. 

Ought we to expect very much humour in this sort 
of richly presented comic opera on the first night? 
Well, at present-the wit is perhaps thin; like ’47 port, 
it is of good quality, but just a little too old in bottle, 
a trifle sec, for the taste of the present day. Moreover, 
the setting is so picturesque, the company of actors 
clever, beautiful and lively, the music captivating, and 
the librettists so acute, that we feel sure the few rather 
weak moments in “ Love and Laughter” will have passed 
from the stage of the Lyric before this is in print, and 
then nothing but brightness and amusement will remain. 

Egan Mew. 


A Visit to Mistral 

HE little village in which Mistral still resides is 
situated some six miles from a railway station, but 
it is easily reached either from Avignon or Tarascon, and 
the poet of Provence has wide and willing sympathies 
for visitors. The only trouble, we were told, however, 
would lie with the bonne . The household consists of 
three—Mistral, his wife, and this formidable maid 
who waits upon and guards her master with jealous 
and devoted care, and whose features in innumerable 
photographs throughout Provence are almost as 
familiar as those of the distinguished man himself. 

. And in the matter of visitors she is said to exercise 
a selective discretion which is absolutely final and con¬ 
clusive. Her choice apparently is purely an intuitive 
one, qualifications of rank or distinction being entirely 
immaterial to this determined personage. It is a 
matter of feminine perception. She either likes you or 
she doesn’t. 

" Si vous faites un bonne impression vous le verrez. 
Si non c’est fini.” This thought was distinctly per¬ 
turbing, and it was with some trepidation that, having 
entered the garden gate and turned the comer of the 
little villa, we found ourselves searching vainly for 
the bell. But we had been espied from the kitchen, 
and from its door at the farther end of the house 
emerged the formidable lady of the guard. Unfor¬ 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately for me, just at that 
moment a gust of April wind carried my light felt hat 
across the poet’s garden towards the cabbages, and 
perhaps the spectacle of my humiliating pursuit of the 
mud-stained article softened a heart which might other¬ 
wise have been unfavourably impressed. She is a short, 
sturdy, but comely maid of Arles, of the obviously 
“managing” order, and as it was absolutely impossible 
to discern the slightest relaxation of the severity of her 
expression as she asked for my card, we duly prepared 
ourselves for the worst. But we were wrong. The 
door reopened. “ He ” would see us; would we enter ? 


manner extraordinarily charming and dignified. 
Although over eighty years of age, Mistral must 
be regarded as a man in the prime of life, keen 
and alert, eager to know and understand the meaning 
of the varied social, political, and literary movements 
of our day. 

After a few words of gracious welcome, we were 
asked to be seated, and soon we found ourselves 
discussing the genius of Scott and Bums, and the 
analogy between Scotland and Provence in their con¬ 
tribution to the poetry and prose of the larger countries 
of which they form a part. 

Mistral had heard it said that Scott was not so 
popular with the present generation as with the last, 
and was keenly anxious to understand the extent of the 
changes which the national customs and manners and 
ideals of Scotland had undergone through the influence 
of its greater neighbour. 

His interest seemed to be significant. “ And what 
of the future of Provencal poetry ?” I asked at length. 

It was a leading question. For more than once we 
had heard in Arles and in Avignon the remark, “ Pro¬ 
vence will remain itself so long as Mistral lives, but 
not much longer.” And should Provence pass away, 
how long would Mistral’s fame endure ? 

The poet smiled. “Ah,” he said, “who can tell? 
We must just all in turn be thankful that we see the 
glorious sun and the sky and this beautiful world of 
ours.” As he spoke he waved his hand towards the 
window, through which could be seen the cottage gar¬ 
dens of Maillane in the first tender green of springtime. 
But all along his interest in England was intense and 
real; and soon it was the turn of the wild Suffragettes. 
He inquired curiously regarding the strange doings 
of these persons. Above all he desired to know what 
class the main impulse of the movement came from; 
and after some lively condemnation of the militants, 
in which Madame Mistral took an eager part, Mistral 
concluded with a significant remark which may put 
heart into those of all parties who are inclined to take 
too gloomy a view of politics in England. 

“ And all this,” he said quietly, “ in a country where 
the men govern so well! ” 

The visit was necessarily a short one, and was by 
no means in the nature of an “interview,” but to have 
felt the powerful presence of this man, to have seen 
-his charming smile, heard his voice, is an experience 
which explains to one who has enjoyed it the immense 
influence which, apart from his genius as song and 
ballade writer, he exercises over his fellows of every 
class. 

Mistral has written in a dialect. He sings of acts 
and of emotions which, whilst universal in their import, 
must in the original of his verse be confined to those 
who share his native language. But he is, nevertheless, 



Immediately to the right, the door of a comfortable j a great poet in every sense of the term—the Robert 
sitting-room stood open, and just inside the grand old | Burns of France. The Felibrige is the legitimate 
man and his wife stood to receive us. The appearance j evolution of the sixteenth century folk song of Pro¬ 
of the poet is indeed strikingly attractive, and his vence—not, as many imagine, of the poetry of the 
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troubadours, whose tongue was not Provencal at all, 
but Limousine. How long its language and the customs 
of the poet’s country can withstand the continuous pres¬ 
sure of the north is a problem which only time can 
answer. 

Though there are grounds for believing that the 
development of its poetic genius is by no means at an 
end, there is, so far as one can see, no second Mistral 
to take his place. One cannot help feeling that he 
himself has some premonition of the end. The Nobel 
prize for literature, which was awarded to him, he 
devoted to the founding of a Provencal Museum in 
Arles. Every week he visits it, and superintends the 
arrangements of its contents with unabated zeal. It is 
filled with all the characteristic dresses, head-dresses, 
ornaments, and implements of agriculture and of 
domestic use. There are even large rooms set with 
waxwork scenes depicting Provencal life and ceremony. 
All this, one might say, savours of decay, points to 
a premonition of the approaching end. 

Still, no one should dare to prophesy. The local life 
is still intense. There are still crowds of aspirants for 
poetic honours, and the “ jeux septennaux " of May 
brought together as vast and as enthusiastic a crowd 
of patriotic men and women of the ancient county of 
Provence as was the case in 1906. But Mistral the 
poet towers above them all. J. S. 


A Riddle-Book 

By E. Beresford Chancellor 

H AS the taste for riddles gone out, I wonder ? That 
there are those who scom delights and live 
laborious days in the solution of double acrostics— 
certainly a type of riddle in fugue form, so to speak— 
is proved by the regular manner in which these 
ingenious puzzles appear in the weekly papers. But 
the riddle pure and simple is rather d&modt , I fancy; 
and the family circle giving itself up to this sort of 
amusement would, or so one thinks, savour too much of 
the mid-Victorian era to appeal very forcibly to the 
younger, and wiser, generation. Riddles are, of 
course, as old as the hills. If Samson did not invent 
them, he at least did much to popularise this cryptic 
form of merry-making. 

There lies before me a little volume entitled “ Food 
for the Mind: or, a New Riddle-Book, compiled for the 
use of the Great and the Little Good Boys and Girls in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By John the Giant 
Killer, Esq.” It was published by T. Carman and F. 
Newbery, Jun., of 65, St. Paul's Churcnyard, in the 
year of grace 1778. The copy from which I gather these 
details is not an original (for that is to-day almost, if 
not quite unobtainable—so avid of riddling knowledge 
was the youth of George Ill's reign), but a facsimile; 
one of those pretty little reprints which issued from 
the Leadenhall Press in the days of its glory. 


Before getting into the tenuous volume, we are way¬ 
laid, as it were, by two sentinels who must have their 
say—one in the form of a short note, the other in the 
shape of a rather portentous preface. The note is one 
of warning. It bids us observe that F. Newbery “ has 
j not the least concern” in any of the late Mr. John 
Newbery's entertaining books for children, and in order 
that we may not be induced to buy “ paltry com¬ 
pilations,” we are desired to observe the address of the 
right Tiger. There had been a family difference, it 
appears, and F. Newbery—nephew of the better 
remembered John, who by the bye, is buried in the 
churchyard of Waltham St. Lawrence, three or 
four miles from where I am now writing—took this 
method of making an oblique hit at his uncle’s repre¬ 
sentatives. In the preface he grasps the opportunity 
of having a dig at “the great,” and especially at 
“ Politicians” and Ambassadors, and from what he 
indicates of the latter, we may be sure he would have 
subscribed to the famous dictum: that they were 
gentlemen sent to lie abroad for the good of their 
country. He does not, bien entendu , say anything so 
direct or neat as this, but he affirms that they are 
particularly good at riddles—making them, he 
indicates. But we must not, perhaps, be too critical 
over his “inaugural address,” for he says that making 
love is nothing else than making riddles, and he has 
even the audacity—startling, indeed, in the nephew of 
the man who combined the sale of books with the sale 
of quack medicines—to add that physicians are “pro¬ 
fessed enigmas.” From which, and other arguments, 
he deduces the fact that “the art of riddling is of the 
utmost consequence to society.” This being so, let us 
see what he sets forth to substantiate the statement. 
Each riddle is in rhyme, and is headed by a rough 
woodcut which really forms the answer—that is, of 
course, if you are clever enough to make out what it 
represents—not always an easy task. For instance, 
what is supposed to be a hayrick, but might just as 

well be a fir cone set on end, stands above the follow- 

* 

ing lines: — 

While young I'm as gay as the maidens in May, 

And when dress’d in my holiday clothes, 

Am the joy of the swains, and the pride of the plains, 
And may vie with the belles and the beaux. 

But my time’s of short date, and so hard is my fate, 
That when to full stature I’m grown, 

I’m cut down by the lout, toss’d and tumbled about, 
Till no signs of life can be shown. 

A few pages further on, a rising sun—quite in the 
Blake manner, gives the answer to the following: — 

The world I view in little space, 

I’m restless, ever changing place, 

Nothing I eat, but by my power, 

Procure what all mankind devour. 

This, notwithstanding the questionable grammar of the 
last line, is neat and straightforward. But not all the 
riddles are so simple, and it must have been a classic 
mind indeed that could liken (as we find, in a subse- 
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quent effort) a smoker and his pipe to Jove and Semele, 
and could begin a riddle of which the answer is a chest 
of drawers, with a reference to Homer’s Iliad! Like 
all good conundrums, the shorter the better; and thus 
I think the following, prefaced by an hour-glass, one of 
the best in the collection: — 

Two bodies have I, 

Tho’ both joined in one : 

The stiller I stand, 

The faster I run. 

In some of these efforts a moral is sought to be 
expounded rather than a riddle, for surely the figure of 
a man holding a bag and accompanied by these lines :■— 

Who was he, that by a kiss 
Lost a more substantial bliss; 

Sold his crown for paltry pelf, 

Sneaked away and hang’d himself? 

Beware, ye mercenaries all, 

Lest the same fate should you befall. 

could hardly deceive anyone, although everyone may 
profit by the lesson. 

Apart from the confessed intention of the little book, 
one can learn from its rather archaic illustrations some¬ 
thing of the articles of domestic—and even wider—use, 
of a day that is gone. Few people would select now 
a windmill to adorn a tale or point a moral, because a 
windmill is a rara avis —pointed out with a mild excite¬ 
ment as soon as seen. If we wished to make a pipe 
the motif of a riddle, we should to-day depict a briar 
rather than a churchwarden; nor would, I suppose, the 
brightest of us immediately imagine that the “ odd but 
civil friend” who lighted the author to his journey's 
end— 

One winter’s evening very dark, 

As I cross’d o’er St. James’s Park, 

was a lantern. But this was written before gas lamps 
lighted the town, and even before Doctor Johnson had 
made his famous prophecy about them. 

Apart from their innocent form of amusement the 
riddles before us, and particularly their illustrations, 
help to throw light on the customs of our forbears. Dice 
figure in one—not that dice were peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, but they were very characteristic; 
an elaborately dressed doll gives us a picture of the 
fashions of the times ; a chair carries us back before the 
days even of Chippendale and Heppelwhite; while a 
chest of drawers is of the very essence of Wardour 
Street. The shape of a quart bottle, of a pair of 
tongs, of a ship, of a watch, comb, a mirror, or a 
pair of shoes, wafts us to the days when George III was 
king, and America had but recently shaken herself free 
from the old country. It will be seen that there is 
powder as well as jam in the riddle-book, for there 
is no little information to be gained from it; and its 
title, “Food for the Mind," seems to be justified. 


The important address just delivered at Montreal to 
the American Bar Association by the Lord Chancellor 
will be published by Mr. Murray as soon as possible. 
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A Problem of Latter-Day Botany 

ARE THE PLANTS SENSITIVE? 

By Professor F. T. del Marmol 

I N his remarkable book, “La Vie des Plantes,” the 
French naturalist H. Bocquillon has given us many 
examples showing how difficult it is, in certain cases, to 
mark the differences between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms. 

What is, often, an animal in its origin, but a living 
globule which has escaped from the glands of an organ 
and which, after a lengthy journey, finally comes to a 
halt in the folds of an inner organism ? There it stops, 
develops, and elaborates the future organs of the being 
of which it is the germ. 

Now let us take the case of the Vegetable 
Saprolegnia Fertile. To obtain it, it suffices to 
throw into a garden tank, or tub of water, one 
of those flies that worry us so during the summer; 
its body is soon covered with a network of tiny 
threads; these latter constitute the Saprolegnia. 
At a certain epoch of their life, these threads contain 
a myriad of tiny bodies in a state of constant agitation, 
so great that the movement of a turbulent crowd in a 
narrow passage only gives us a faint idea of it. At 
last the loose end of the thread gives way, and through 
the open gap pours a stream of corpuscles. These 
scramble tumultuously out, leaving behind, inside the 
tub, a number of spores which seem to take their place. 
All have the form of a small top provided at the point 
with two long eyelashes. Once they reach the water 
they exercise their long limbs freely for some hours, 
and thei\, tired out, they come to an obstacle, lose their 
legs or lashes, hang on, stretch out their other 
extremities, and become threads like those which 
develop on the dead body of the fly. But while in 
this experiment the vegetable corpuscles become algae, 
the animal corpuscle, in other circumstances, becomes 
a cat, rabbit, dog or horse. 

Now, the number of supporters of the theory of plant 
sensitiveness has grown ever since both botanists and 
zoologists have verified the continuity of the protoplasm, 
the basis of life, through the walls of vegetable cells by 
means of special connecting canals, as thus disappears 
the fundamental difference between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, this being, according to Sir Ray 
Lankester, the most important discovery in Natural 
Science since that of the circulation of the blood. 

Until lately, only the boldest innovators, with rare 
exceptions, held this view, and the Brazilian naturalist, 
the Viscount of St. L6ger, a friend of the writer, in 
spite of being one of the ablest defenders of the theory' 
of sensitiveness, declared himself hostile to the theory’ 
of the consciousness of plants. “ In opposition to those 
who deny the sensitiveness of the vegetable,” writes 
St. L6ger, “ I believe that it suffers, that it is sensitive, 
but as it possesses nothing in any way resembling 
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nerves or brain, it is unaware of its suffering or even 
of its existence; it is both passive and unconscious.” 

According to this naturalist, a vegetable is a being 
deprived of all active exterior functions, capable of 
comparison with an animal, lacking intelligence and 
will, but not sensitiveness. Fixed in the ground, a 
plant receives sustenance, it does not take it; incapable 
of avoiding suffering or of defending itself, it endures 
the influence of the factors which attack it or destroy 
it; it is powerless to make an effort, even the slightest, 
in the direction of its own conservation. 

The affirmation of St. L6ger that a vegetable has 
nothing resembling nerves or a brain, is energetically 
combated by those who believe in the cerebrality of the 
plants, boldly put forward by such eminent thinkers as 
the late August Strindberg, Jules F 61 ix; Herrera, 
Foveau de Courmelles, etc. The present writer does 
not contend that they are necessarily right; but it must 
be admitted that they are not unprovided with 
arguments. 

“ Undoubtedly/* declared Haeckel, “animals and 
multicellular plants proceed preferably from protists.” 
In these words, he has had the courage to sustain that 
certain plants may proceed from animals. In the same 
way that some mollusks retrogress till they reach the 
shell state, a fact proved by Haeckel, and which is 
certainly a retrocession from the morphological point 
of view, but is at the same time an advantage for the 
mollusk, so an insect which settled on a plant, on 
ceasing its active life brusquely, is transformed into 
a grub, losing its antennae and its now useless wings; 
its mouth becoming converted into an organ of suction 
corresponding to the root of a plant. To understand 
that there is nothing chimerical in these deductions, let 
the reader glance at some of the marvels in the Natural 
History Museum, here in London. 

August Strindberg, on the strength of some of 
Haeckel’s labours, the conclusions of which appeared 
to him to be irrefutable, did not hesitate to proclaim 
that plants possess nervous centres. Let us not forget, 
anyhow, that zoophytes, or animal-plants, possess 
nervo-muscular cells. 

Strindberg, whose genius in many fields beside the 
literary domain will, we hope, be fully acknowledged 
some day, gives us several striking instances in support 
of his ideas. One of them is that of the ascidia, which 
begins a nomad life provided with a kind of spinal 
meidula. Weary with its unfruitful roaming, it finishes 
by attaching itself to the bottom of the sea where it 
awaits its prey. By this act it loses its spinal medula, 
but not its nervous system, and its skin is changed into 
a kind of cellular tissue similar to the outer texture of 
plants. May we not see in the ascidia a trace of the 
evolution of plants? According to the great Scandi¬ 
navian thinker, the ascidia, formerly, was simply a 
vertebrate which, tired of the struggle, developed a 
kind of root and covered itself with the cellular skin 
of a vegetable. 

The greatest naturalist of modem times, whose 
daring opinions on this subject were recalled not 


long ago in a striking presidential address at the 
British Association by his eminent son, Sir Francis 
Darwin, not content with ascribing great capacities to 
the membrane which protects the point of the root 
where it penetrates the earth, even employed here the 
word “ brain,” and went on to attribute to this delicately 
constructed organ the faculty of choosing, feeling and 
discerning, and he wound up by seeing in it a voluntary 
and conscious movement. 

Strindberg gave himself up to a series of experiments 
which tend to establish, if not the cerebrality of plants, 
at least the existence of a nervous system in them. One 
of the most curious was to place a hyacinth bulb in a 
glass, so that the roots could not easily reach the 
surface of the water, thus provoking an increase of 
activity, for it is well-known that roots seek liquid 
eagerly. ^Vith the same liquid, which contained starch 
and sugar, he frequently watered the roots, and he 
observed that the strongest sprang straight towards 
the water. When they reached the liquid, the level of 
the latter was purposely lowered, “so” says the experi- 
mentator, “that the root, seeing its hopes frustrated, 
should be forced to go on with its efforts.” It will be 
noted that Strindberg speaks here of vegetables as if he 
were dealing, not only with sensitive, but with abso¬ 
lutely conscious beings. 

The membrane of the root, on being opened later 
and treated with osmic acid, an excellent reactive for 
the nervous tissues of animals, showed nervous elements 
quite identical with the sympathetic nervous system of 
mammals. 

It is well-known that there are insectivorous and even 
carnivorous plants whose ways for catching their prey 
are really puzzling, amongst them the terrible laudoc- 
topus, discovered near the lake of Nicaragua by the 
naturalist Dunstan, whose dog was with difficulty 
released from the powerful tentacles of the voracious 
vegetable, which, by the way, sucks its victims as does 
its marine relative, the octopus. 

Claude Bernard performed the experiment of 
chloroforming the mimosa and inoculating it with 
tetanus. Now, everyone knows that chloroform acts 
first on the grey matter of the brain till consciousness is 
extinguished. Later, it acts on the sensorial nerves, 
while the vegetable apparatus continues functioning. 
We are bound, then, to believe that the mimosa 
possesses functions other than the purely vegetable 

ones. 

One of the most sensitive plants is undoubtedly the 
yellow balsamine which, when a ripe pod is touched, 
escapes from the fingers as if it were an insect, scatter¬ 
ing its seeds and behaving just as if it were a living 
being attempting to flee; a fact that seems to point 
to the existence of a centre of energy, and to support 
some of Strindberg’s boldest views. Still, we are rather 
inclined to believe, in the words of Buffon, that a 
vegetable is only a sleeping animal, and that its general 
functions may be compared to those of an animal com¬ 
pelled by Nature to slumber eternally.” 
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Fortunately, sleep implies both sensitiveness and 
unconsciousness. If it were otherwise, if beside the 
probable sensitiveness of vegetables there were also 
their consciousness, it would be frightful to think of 
the tortures to which we should unwillingly be 
submitting plants and flowers, our most charming and 
poetical friends. 


All Bogey! 

W HO that knows anything of him can doubt that 
the golfer is a very wicked person ? He is, 
indeed, in these days of ultra-democracy, something 
more. He is a person of privilege. He dares to claim 
miles of Mother Earth for his own special enjoyment, 
and—worse than all—to play on Sundays. Such pre¬ 
sumption has never been heard of on the part of foot¬ 
baller or cricketer. What wonder that the golfer is 
threatened with a new crusade? Monmouthshire has 
had the temerity to prosecute him for violating the 
Sabbath, and some of his tribe have risen in wrath at 
this monstrous assumption of a right of interference. 

Really, of course, the golfer has no need to be 
alarmed; there is no new bogey in store for him in¬ 
tended to embarrass his Sunday play in particular. 
The Monmouth case means a campaign directed not so 
much at the votaries of golf who give up the Sabbath, 
in whole or in part, to a round or two, as at the old- 
time laws which prohibit Sunday trading. If a man 
who keeps a small shop is to be victimised for turning 
an honest penny on the Lord’s Day, why should the 
man who knocks a ball about for amusement escape the 
consequences of sacrilege ? What is sauce for the goose 
in the shape of the petty vendor in search of profit 
should be sauce for the gander in the shape of the 
divit-driving individual in search of pleasure. The 
Sabbatarian enactments passed in the days of Stuart 
and Puritan were directed as specifically at Sunday 
play as at Sunday work. An illogical posterity some¬ 
times takes it into its head to put these musty survivals 
of the Statute Book in force against the one; why not, 
then, against the other ? Moreover, do not some of our 
public bodies—the L.C.C., to wit—prohibit Sunday 
golf on links which they control ? But if the golfer is 
penalised, why not also the man who drives a motor¬ 
car or takes a horse for a Sunday morning gallop, or 
the ubiquitous cyclist ? Why not put a Sunday game 
of croquet or of bowls under a ban ? Who can tell 
what sinister end may be served by an effort to get a 
ball through a hoop or to use bias with effect ? Bias, 
in any event, should surely be anathema in any Sunday 
practice. A Sabbath afternoon devoted to the study 
and utilisation of bias can only make for uncharitable¬ 
ness. Yet who ever heard bowls on a private green 
mentioned in the same breath with golf on a public 
course ? Is it that Colonel Bogey is deemed an excep¬ 
tionally undesirable associate ? Phantom competitor on 
every golf-course, is he not responsible for more harsh 


words, more impropriety of thought, more unchastened 
sentiment than the most abandoned rascal who ever 
lived ? He promotes neither modesty nor truth among 
his friends. How can he expect the strict Sabbatarian 
to tolerate him ? Your fisherman is world-renowned for 
his powers of seeing his own achievements in exag¬ 
gerated proportions: truth lies too deep even for his 
angler’s skill. But he keeps a watch on his tongue in 
other respects. Not so your golfer. When he is not 
closely watched he accomplishes drives and makes puts 
which are records of achievement, and to the imagina¬ 
tive qualities of the fisherman he adds a positive gift 
for expletive which in itself might warrant an attempt 
to suppress play on the Sabbath or any other day. The 
play, indeed, is not the only thing that touches the 
Sabbatarian conscience. 

A judicial temperament demands that we should ad¬ 
mit golf to be maddening to many as it is fascinating 
to most. But its possibilities in that direction only 
make it more imperative that no risks should be run if 
an atom of self-respect for the Sabbath is to survive. 
We remember a story being told of a clergyman who 
missed a ball and, without uttering a word, looked 
round at his companions. An American who was pre¬ 
sent—of Irish lineage, no doubt—reported that he had 
never “heard such an exhibition of silent profanity.” 
Obviously, a game which lends itself to such eloquent 
“exhibitions” on the part of the Church during week¬ 
days is not to be encouraged on Sundays among 
ordinary Christians with less disciplined powers of self- 
restraint. Who among us that has foozled a stroke at 
a critical stage has not felt the very demon of dark¬ 
ness enter his soul, and experienced the bitterness which 
will turn a sweet woman into a suffragette, or make the 
Church itself say things it would not dare utter from 
the pulpit ? No! Humble devotee of the game as I 
am, I am afraid my considered judgment must be that 
golfers cannot reasonably expect to find favour in the 
eyes of the unsophisticated Sabbatarian—but I shall 
play, and take all the risks involved, spiritual and 
physical, on the very first Sunday that I am free from 
other and less heinous engagements. E. S. 

[We await rejoinders to the view expressed by E. S ] 


Mr. Wilfrid C. Thorley has just published through 
Messrs. Macmillan “ An English Reader for Foreign 
Students,” which is an attempt to give, in the prose 
of the best writers, a microcosm of Anglo-Saxon life 
during the hundred years that closed with 1900. The 
book is divided into the following nine sections: — 
Schooldays; Sport; Of Cities; National Characteristics; 
Scenes from the Novelists; Sketches from Life; Sea- 
Life and Seafaring; America, the British Colonies, and 
India; Philosophical, Critical, and Discursive. Some 
fifty writers have been drawn upon, starting chrono¬ 
logically with Scott and Southey, and rounding up 
with G. W. Steevens and Stephen Crane. The fore¬ 
most among living writers are also, by their special 
leave, represented. It is hoped that the volume may 
help the inquiring foreigner to a nearer view of English 
life and thought, of which literature is but the shadow 
and finer essence. 
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In Fiord-Land 

By W. H. Koebel. 

I. 

W HY did we go to Norway ? Honestly, not one 
of us knew. Taking the five of us together, 
we could lay claim to a partial knowledge of all the 
Continent. We knew sufficient, therefore, to expect 
nothing in the way of discoveries in Norway. Thus it 
comes about that he who reads these notes need look 
for no profound and weighty information on that for¬ 
tunate land. They are a mere personal record, devoid 
of all technicalities, lacking even in any but the 
faintest outbreak of the Norwegian language. 

In the first place, we had strangely little notion of 
what we were about to achieve in Norway. Frankly, . 
we had conceived no plan; we had even taken the 
trouble to avoid looking at a map: I say “taken the 
trouble ** with intention, since it is no easy matter to 
abstain from peering into maps and charts on the eve 
of an expedition into fresh country. As it happened, 
our strength of will prevailed. In this respect alone 
cur expedition exactly resembled Columbus* first 
voyage—neither he nor we knew what lay to the front: 
both arrived. 

In was in this sternly incurious spirit that we met at 
King’s Cross on a late July morning, steamed—or, 
since we are pledged to accuracy, were steamed—to 
Hull, boarded the Aaro , and proceeded out into the 
North Sea. From that moment we scented something 
of the air of Norway ! We were surrounded densely 
by people with rod-cases; the stewards seemed fairer- 
haired than most stewards, and it seemed to us that 
the excellent salmon which assisted at the first meal 
on board had a Scandinavian flavour! 

What more could be desired P One thing only : a 
little structural alteration in the gallant and pleasant 
steamer herself. Why did the constructor of the Aaro 
omit to run her cabin partitions all the way to the deck 
above? I ask the question with some feeling. Owing 
to the crowded condition of the steamer, it was neces¬ 
sary for the soldier member of our party and myself 
to share the same cabin: he improved the occasion by 
an open confession of the then somewhat complicated 
condition of his affections, followed by a discussion on 
the morals and manners of the entirely savage African 
tribe from the charge of which he was at the time on 
leave. Topics of this kind are fertile in mutual re¬ 
miniscence. It was probably an hour and a half before 
an outbreak of uncontrolled agitation in the neighbour¬ 
ing cabins assured us that no word of the conversation 
had been lost! 

It was thus with nerves a little shattered that we 
arose the next morning, and faced the deck and the 
North Sea. The latter was smiling. The North Sea, 
in fact, was belying its grim reputation. Its surface 
was as untroubled as the countenances of the pas¬ 
sengers. Kindly folk, learning that we were new to 
Norway, surrounded us with Baedekers, maps, and 
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advice. When we had listened to the views of a dozen 
or more differing experts an appalling fact became per¬ 
fectly clear to us. We found that of all Norway 
scarcely an inch existed which it would not be criminal 
to overlook. We had imagined a few weeks* trip: it 
bade fair now to prolong itself to years. . . . 

The sensation that evening was caused by the sun— 
it was difficult to imagine that we were scarcely more 
than a day*s steam from Hull, with such pertinacity 
did the orb hang up in the sky over the expectant 
waves. It was almost ten o’clock ere the hungry sea 
succeeded in swallowing it. Then we turned in, this 
time breaking the silence with nothing beyond an 
occasional and furtive whisper. . . . 

We awoke to Norway in a white mist. It was not 
yet three of the morning, yet nothing remained of the 
half-lights. The mist streamed athwart the broad 
light of day, and lifted here and there for a while to 
show a peak or a bold shoulder of land. The Aaro 
sulked, and stood still, refusing to play at peep-bo. 
The mist revenged itself by becoming denser, and half 
a dozen hours had elapsed before we were tied up 
alongside the wharf at Stavanger. 

Now, Stavanger was not our destination. To us the 
wooden houses and the hills and the water of the port 
stood for nothing beyond a casual halt by the way. 
All the more reason—since we were trippers—for seeing 
all that there was to see in the time afforded. Speaking 
generally, this theory is, I think, too insane to need 
serious comment . . . but this was our first glimpse 
of Norway! 

There really was not very much to see in Stavanger 
itself. There were streets of wooden houses; there were 
wooden shops, sufficiently prosaic shops for the most 
part. Nevertheless, the contents of some flamed out 
with a glowing and brilliant red. Cherries, red cur¬ 
rants, and strawberries! The fruit shone here with all 
the clean health of the North. 

By the side of the quays were the fishing vessels, and 
on the quays themselves were piled and heaped the 
fish. If the North has limited Norway’s range of 
flowers and fruit, it has made compensation by its 
astonishing and varied wealth of fish. Here they are 
now —beds of marine flowers shimmering in silver, 
brown, green, pink, and even scarlet and purple! 

And then there are, of course, the people—who, by 
rights, should have come before the fish. Undoubtedly, 
the first thing that strikes one about the inhabitants of 
Stavanger is their tranquillity. I am proud to own a 
relative who achieved a somewhat remarkable journey. 
In short, he set out down the Thames in a rowing-boat, 
sculled across the Channel, and by dint of canals, the 
Rhine, and the Danube, emerged some ninety days 
later on the bosom of the Black Sea. Now, there was 
only one way of accomplishing a voyage of this kind, 
and Its author proclaimed it aloud with enthusiasm: 
“No hurry—no flurry—no scurry!” Judging by 
Stavanger, this war-cry might serve admirably for the 
Norwegians. Everyone was placid and sedate. There 
was a remarkable dearth of officialdom, and even 
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of police. So our first impressions of Norway were of 
the pleasantest—self-respecting folk, blue water and 
sky, and a charming landscape. 

So the Aaro drew leisurely away from the quay at 
Stavanger, and for hour after hour we steamed along 
the inland waters, watching the succession of bold 
headlands, passing from one sheet of glittering water 
to another, and even here meeting with just a little 
evidence of the life of the people. For the Fiords bore 
on their surface an amazing number of little screw- 
steamers filled with passengers, and as frequent was 
the sight of the double-bowed boats pulled lustily by 
men and women, or boys and girls, as the case might 
be. So we passed on to Bergen. 


Indian Reviews 

HE five issues of the Wednesday Review (Trichi- 
nopoly) for July show no diminution in the 
number of topics for discussion. The editor sees no 
alarming symptoms in the state of affairs in Bengal, 
because the Government will deal with “a recrudescence 
of the bomb/* The argument is curious. He apparently 
takes the side of the Calcutta University Senate against 
the Government of India, when the latter vetoed the 
nominations of certain University lecturers. The 
publication of the whole correspondence must be 
awaited before an opinion can be formed. The case 
again illustrates the difficulty of exercising a right to 
veto. The Government have done rightly and wisely 
in issuing orders strictly prohibiting the acceptance of 
wedding presents by European officers from Indian 
gentlemen. To make it effective, the prohibition 

should be applied to all European brides, through their 
parents or guardians; if not, it will be evaded. The 
principle might properly be further extended. Of late 
years subscription gifts have been presented on various 
grounds to certain persons in high positions, which, 
without being ungracious, it would have been more 
dignified and magnanimous to decline. Such gifts 
may be open to improper constructions. 

The number of activities in progress is remark¬ 
able. Mention is made of an' Educational Colonies 
Association, of a Newspaper Press Fund, of an 
Economic Conference, with its Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee; of the extension of Agricultural Research 
and a Congress of Commerce for India; of ap¬ 
peals for the protection of milch cows; for the 
formation of a bureau of social information and 
the organisation of social service in India, to in¬ 
clude the emancipation of women, the elevation of the 
depressed classes, and the promotion of sanitation and 
education—a large programme. The question of 
technical training in England for Indian students is 
still undecided. The work of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in America, which is said to have more than 
doubled in a few years the agricultural wealth of the 
country, is quoted for imitation in India. Its secret 
lies in showing, by actual experiment, results which 


would appeal to the Indian ryot. A joint Imperial 
Indian Colonial Conference to consider the problem 
of Asiatic immigration into the Colonies is again de¬ 
manded. The editor consistently opposes the intro¬ 
duction of moral instruction in schools, urging that it 
should be left to parents and home influences. He 
appreciates the difficulty of the Government in dealing 
with the Moslem question. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
June-July similarly protests against the Government 
veto of University lecturers on the ground that they 
have recently taken a prominent part in political move¬ 
ments. The Calcutta Senate has asked for a reference 
to the law officers in England. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces a Committee has met to devise a scheme for the 
progress and extension of primary education. In 
Madras, female education suffers, as elsewhere, from 
the dearth of female teachers and other than missionary 
agency. This journal publishes the appeal “ to the 
students of the world’ * made by the Central Committee 
of the International Federation of Students, Ithaca, 
New York, U.S.A., for support in spreading “ the idea 
of unity and brotherhood among students,” without 
regard to their religious or political beliefs. The pro¬ 
gramme of the eighth Congress, now in session at 
Ithaca, is inviting, and characteristic of American 
energy and hospitality. The “ Oxford University 
Items ” regarding professorial pensions and the values 
of scholarships show the need of money for all educa¬ 
tional purposes. The successes of Indian students in 
England are duly chronicled. “ An attempt towards 
quantitative estimation of pleasure and pain ' ’ hardly 
justifies the labour expended on it. The account of a 
national school at a village in the Malda district of 
Bengal is a revelation: it is self-contained and 
practical, a centre of social service as well as education, 
and shows what an enlightened philanthropist with 
means and energy can effect for his locality. 

Mahomedan education is again under full considera¬ 
tion in Bombay. Lady Hardinge’s scheme for the estab¬ 
lishment of a medical college for women and nursing 
institution at Delhi has been so well supported that 
£70,000 have been realised from the Ruling Chiefs, 
while half that amount is still outstanding as promised. 
The Scientific Departments under the Government of 
India are developing various investigations, such as 
upper air research (ballooning), geology, agricultural 
research, bacteriology, and other ologies; in Baroda 
the dyeing industry is receiving much attention. There 
are more than 150 Indian students receiving education 
in institutions of the United States; they have 
organised the inevitable Hindustani Association, and 
issued an encouraging manifesto to their fellow- 
countrymen in India. 

The Library Miscellany of Baroda for May is 
worthy of notice. It shows how an advanced Native 
State can work for the education of the people. A 
system of libraries has been developed by an American, 
who was Director of the State libraries for three years- 
With a central library at the capital, there are to be 
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smaller libraries at certain towns, and ultimately 
standard libraries of two hundred volumes in every 
small village of sufficient literacy. There are also to 
be itinerant libraries. The books belong to the State, 
which pays two-thirds of the whole cost. Already 451 
reading-rooms and libraries have been established. 
There is nothing like this anywhere in British India. 
The annual report on the working of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, for 1912-13, shows steady progress. 
The library is well used by readers and for reference; 
many books are added by purchase and gift. As 
usual with the management of libraries, greater space 
and improved accommodation are said to be required. 
This library was one of Lord Curzon's best acts in 
India. 

The Rajput Herald (London) for July maintains its 
principles of Patriotism for Rajputana and India. 
Mr. Havell's recent work on “ Indian Architecture " 
affords a text. Indians like to concentrate on a 
European. He advocates the recognition of Indian 
traditions, proclaims the existence of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, architects, and builders, which others have 
doubted, and preaches that Indian Nationalism should 
be the end and aim of the British Government in India. 
It might, indeed, lead to its end. These views suit 
the Indians exactly. However much they may differ 
among themselves, they unite in booming Nationalism. 
It is their latest war-cry. This is the keynote of 
several articles. The editor urges that Imperialism 
should regard Indian interests and incorporate Indians 
in every way with the Empire. Another writer sees 
no connection between Indian Nationalism and British 
Imperialism. The Colonial treatment of Indians is a 
perpetual rock of offence. Another writer dwells on 
the mistakes of the British and the destructive criticisms 
by Indians. The Government, it is said, ignores the 
people, who are steeped in perennial ignorance; the 
Government does not co-operate with the people's 
representatives; and so on, words, words, words, from 
which it is difficult to extract any coherent meaning. 
Indian journals should furnish their " argument in 
brief," and might then indulge in the verbiage they 
love. The history of the " Royal House of Jhala- 
war" is not attractive to read. Why Mysore news 
appears under the heading "Advance, Rajputana!" is 
not clear or explained. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for July has a 
distinct position as a leading Indian magazine. The 
writer on " Indian Progress and Anglo-Indian Bureau¬ 
cracy " has examined the evidence given by Anglo- 
Indian witnesses, official and non-official, before the 
Public Service Commission (Lord Islington's), and 
criticises it in the usual Indian spirit. It is naturally 
galling to educated Indians to read so many opinions, 
given bond fide and by experienced persons, against 
Indian aspirations to higher and wider employment. 
The article furnishes no sort of answer to the evidence, 
which cannot in fact be controverted, though it may 
be ignored. The article on the passing of the Indo- 
Chinese opium trade adds nothing to existing know¬ 


ledge of the subject. The British Government is. 
pledged to abolish the trade: the real question now is 
whether China will do her part. Hitherto she has only 
partially succeeded in stopping the poppy cultivation 
in some Provinces, and has cleverly acted on the know¬ 
ledge that England will never again force Indian 
opium on China. It remains to be seen whether the 
cultivation in China will ever be suppressed thoroughly; 
or will it be extended again, and administrative in¬ 
ability to stop it be pleaded ? In an “ Indian Mus¬ 
lim's" paper on the Balkan War a plea for Hindu 
sympathy is put forward. The papers on Ancient 
India and the Hindu Land Revenue system are of his¬ 
torical interest and show research. It is well that the 
present generation of Indian readers should be edu¬ 
cated in such subjects. Why Lady Primrose should 
write on Montenegro and the Montenegrins for an 
Indian journal is difficult to understand. Dr. Broda's 
impressions of railways in different lands is worth 
reading. It might be commended to Directors of 
English railways for study. The criticism of Mr. 
Kipling's works by an Indian writer is tinged with the 
usual racial colouring. 


Notes for Collectors 

URING the last fifteen years the demand, long 
put forward, for books dealing with the various 
branches of art-collecting, which now engage so many 
enthusiasts, has been richly supplied. A few decades 
ago M. Albert Jacquemart's beautifully illustrated 
volumes, Mr. Litchfield's more utilitarian works, and 
a few, by no means highly interesting, dictionaries of 
ceramic works, and those on gold-plate—the term in¬ 
cludes silver—were all that the ordinary reader could 
gather about him. But of late years not only have 
splendid volumes de luxe been published on every 
conceivable sort of art and craft, from the most costly 
armoury to the simplest Staffordshire figures, but 
during the last seven years the information of the well- 
informed has been placed before the public in books 
at prices which suggest that the publishers are enthusi¬ 
astic philanthropists, rather than profit-hunters. Such 
are the now well-known books on various ceramics 
published by Messrs. Jack and many others, to be 
found on every bookstall. 

THE COLLECTORS' LIBRARY. 

A rather wider and very valuable field is about to be 
cultivated by Mr. Batsford, who is re-issuing, at 6s. 
net, a number of welcome volumes originally pub¬ 
lished, if we remember rightly, by Messrs. Newnes. 
This series at present contains some eight volumes, 
such as those on "English Furniture," "French Furni¬ 
ture," "Dutch Pottery," "French Pottery," "Sheffield 
Plate," “Old Pewter," "English Table Glass,” and 
"English Embroidery," all of which are of great prac¬ 
tical value to the student or connoisseur. 

In one of the most valuable of the volumes, that by 
Mr. Andr6 Saglio, dealing with French furniture from 
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the Gallo-Roman period down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the author says, in effect, that the 
story of the make and decoration of furniture in a 
country of a civilisation so old and so brilliant as that 
of France gives us an insight into the soul of the 
people, its periods of grandeur and of degradation, 
of achievement and of failure. Although especially 
true of the subject on which Mr. Saglio writes, his 
phrases apply with almost equal truth to all the 
volumes which Mr. Batsford is now publishing in so 
agreeable a form. 

“English Table Glass,” for example, is in a way a 
sociological study as well as a most pleasant guide to 
collectors. The various styles of our native work in 
this direction, from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, are full of interest and often, as 
in the case of the Stuart examples and those engraved 
with toasts and mottoes, of remarkable historical value. 
Unfortunately, old table glasses, goblets, candlesticks, 
decanters, sweetmeat dishes, and so forth, have become 
so general a vogue that vast quantities are copied, 
chiefly abroad, and spread in the sight of the buyer. 
Such an excellent work as this by Mr. Percy Bate will 
do much to help those who desire only the original 
specimens and wish to be able to know them at once 
from those pieces recently made. Once the matter has 
been studied with the aid of the author and, say, the 
fine examples at one time in the collection of Mr. 
Charles Edward Jemingham—a pioneer in the hunt 
for old glass—and now at South Kensington, no one 
is likely to be mistaken in their purchases. 

Indeed, it is in the avoidance of the alarming number 
of reproductions of various antique crafts sometimes 
sold as old that this series of books is especially wel¬ 
come. But, beyond this utilitarian affair—no small 
matter to the collector—the volumes are in every case 
written in a pleasant literary manner, which, we must 
own, is not the most prominent characteristic of some 
of the very many handbooks which have been published 
•of late. 

Before leaving the books to the consideration of in¬ 
terested readers we should like to draw especial atten¬ 
tion to Mrs. Wyllie’s work on “Sheffield Plate,” which 
was one of the first volumes written on this attractive 
eighteenth-century manufacture. Mrs. Wyllie tells the 
history of her subject in some six short chapters. But 
each part of the book is filled with first-hand know¬ 
ledge and inspired with an enthusiasm which soon in¬ 
fects the reader. 

Collectors are to be congratulated on having this 
library of useful and well-stated information ready to 
hand, and we, personally, trust it may do much to 
discourage the enormous number of frauds which are 
row put forward for the supposed delight of those 
interested in the delightful arts and crafts of past 
centuries. E. M. 


Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, the editor-manager of the 
Walter Scott Publishing Company, Ltd., is paying a 
business visit to America. He sails in the Mauretania 
for New York on the 20th inst. 


Some Magazines 

T HE Fortnightly Review this month is a good 
number; its articles are of a permanent nature. 
There is, indeed, an excellent range of literary matter. 
Mr. Horace Samuel has a careful study of “ Emile 
Verhaeren” that should be a useful introduction for 
many to a poet whose coarse gusto seems, and indeed 
is, a kind of monstrous blasphemy of all that the spirit 
of Poetry stands for, but who by his very strength 
and mass carries what he has to say to a formidable 
immensity. Mr. Samuel is wise in letting his article 
serve simply as an introduction, and it is in the main 
carefully done; but when he talks of Verhaeren “beat¬ 
ing Wordsworth at his own respective speciality/* then 
we wonder if he has even read Wordsworth. For 
Verhaeren touches Wordsworth nowhere—not even 
remotely. Mr. Augustus Ralli writes on " Charlotte 
Bronte.’* He takes for his incentive the recent letters 
in the Times , though he begins by stating that they do 
not materially increase our knowledge of Charlotte 
Bronte. They do, however, reveal to us her deeply 
passionate self, the same passionate self that Mr. Ralli 
shows at work throughout her work, even in the early 
“ Professor.” They show, too, one of the most potent 
causes of its awakening. Mr. P. P. Howe writes on 
“ The Plays of Granville Barker,” m an article that 
displays a thoughtful familiarity with its subject. Mr. 
E. A. Baughan deals with “ Moussorgsky’s Operas.” 
Incidentally, also, he considers the place of folk-music 
in opera, as exemplified in the operas given recently 
at Co vent Garden by Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, and 
Ringsky-Korsakov. It is a significant thing that has 
never yet had the attention it deserves, that nearly all 
the musicians who have achieved fame in Russia are 
not Russian at all, but Polish. And yet the fact 
remains that they have often taken up Russian folk- 
music and worked it into their own art. Mr. Baughan’s 
article will be the more interesting to those who have 
read the articles that were printed at the time in THE 
ACADEMY, on the same subject. The most interesting 
article of all is on a subject that is always an active 
agent in human desire, “Life After Death,” by M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. The customary hesitancy of his 
manner helps him here in suggesting the range of the 
subject; and he accumulates a number of incidents and 
indications, culled largely from the proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society, the tendency of which be¬ 
comes all the stronger because of the delicacy with 
which they are handled. 

It is a pity that a review of the eminence of the 
Nineteenth Century should not devote more of its space 
to literary matter. It is not only strictly within the 
purpose of a monthly review, but it might even be said 
to be primarily within that purpose, since we are always 
glad to be free from the morning paper and its insist¬ 
ence on politics. Quite the most fascinating of the 
articles is by Yoshio Markino on “ Memory and 
Imagination.” It is, indeed, rather rambling, and it 
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is not easy to follow his use of such words as “ imagi¬ 
nation M ; but this happens to be part of the charm of 
a wise and naive article. He contrasts, among the other 
things that he treats as they come along, the difference 
between English and Japanese education, touching 
upon the way in which the latter enables the student to 
memorise matter visually that he cannot at the moment 
master, in order that at some future time he might be 
able to go over the difficulties and find its significance. 
Mr. E. B. Osborn discusses ‘‘Universal Languages," 
having an eye to Esperanto in particular. Apart from 
the fact that he concludes piously with the suggestion 
that English will come to be the universal language, 
coupled with a belief that the Frenchman and the 
Spaniard will not let their national zeal “ prevent them 
from accepting English as an auxiliary language/' his 
article is in the main a careful examination of the 
various languages that have purported to overcome the 
trouble caused at Babel. It is rather a. painful com¬ 
mentary. An article that will be useful at the present 
time is by Professor Morgan on “ How Ireland is 
Governed." A deeply interesting essay dealing with 
one of the strangest love-situations—if it may be called 
so—in all literature is by M. Le Pasteur Ray on “ The 
Romance of John Stuart Mill." He for the first time 
gives the praise and just eulogy that is due to Taylor, 
who certainly had the least enviable position in the 
triangle, and who sustained it bravely, generously, and 
trustingly. 

In the English Review this month Mr. Henry New- 
bolt writes on " The Poetry of Chaucer." He gives a 
careful risumi of Chaucer's work; and one wonders 
a little exactly what urgency or point such a risumi 
should have in a monthly magazine at this time of day. 
It is, as we should expect, carefully done; but lovers 
of their Chaucer will be better occupied when they 
turn down the authentic volume for a sense of whim¬ 
sical ease in a busy day. Miss May Sinclair has a 
short story entitled “ Khaki " that makes good read- 
ing. “Civis," prompted thereto by the recent letter in 
the Morning Post —the Morning Post alone was 
courageous enough to print it, though it was sent to 
all the daily papers—writes upon “The Doctors and 
Venereal Disease." It is not a very pleasant subject; 
but that does not make it any the less important. The 
statistics that were given in that letter, which “Civis" 
quotes in his article, are enough to show how exceed¬ 
ingly important and urgent it is. “Civis," however, 
only treats with one part of his theme, and possibly 
not the most immediate part of it. It is, perhaps, un¬ 
fortunate that in the same number should appear 
another sexual subject under discussion. Yet Mrs. 
Gallichan's article on “ The Sexes Again " has no axe 
to grind, and is fearless and balanced. 

In the British Review the name of G. K. Chesterton 
appears under the title of “The True Failure of the 
Turk." His thesis will, we fear, seem whimsical to 
the greater number of readers; yet it strikes a sane and 
sensible test of argument when he appeals to what 
is known as vulgar prejudice as the surest method of 


discovering the essence of a case. Among the other 
articles is one by Miss Edith Moggridge on “ The 
Poetry of Francis Thompson," in which an examination 
is made of Thompson's prosody. The poetry in the 
number is not very well chosen. The Cornhill very 
often devotes itself to Anglo-Indian subjects; this 
month Sir Edward Thackeray contributes the first of 
two papers in which he recounts his experiences of the 
Indian Mutiny, under the title of “Recollections of the 
Siege of Delhi." The present paper is entertaining. 
Urbanus Sylvan writes upon “The Borrow Com¬ 
memoration at Norwich." 

The Century for September is as cosmopolitan as 
usual. Theodore Dreiser has an article entitled “An 
Uncommercial Traveller in London," charmingly illus¬ 
trated by W. J. Glackens, which will amuse Londoners, 
though after the insight of Henry James's “English 
Hours" it seems rather superficial. Our shops seem 
“small and old" after New York; our hotel grills and 
barbers' shops are painful, and so on; but we are glad 
to find Mr. Dreiser appreciating the Thames and feed¬ 
ing the sea-gulls enthusiastically. Evidently London 
has a bright side. Professor Munsterberg has a masterly 
little contribution on “The Mind of the Juryman"; “A 
Visit to Whistler" and “The Country of the Dormer 
Window" are interesting articles, and there is a fine 
series of drawings, “Down-Town in New York," by H. 
Webster. 

The Windsor Magazine specialises, as usual, on good 
stories, and the articles and poems make up a very fine 
number. “The Ocean Tramps," a set of verses by 
Boyd Cable, will not do at all for those who have read 
their Kipling. “The Lawyers of Dickens," well illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of the .“Phiz" drawings, and 
“The Chiefs' Colleges of India" are two capital 
features. 

The most important contribution to the current Poetry 
Review is by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, “Minor Greek 
Poetry in English." The author discusses his theme 
with admirable lucidity, and his comparisons of various 
lyrics are excellent. The process might be extended 
almost indefinitely, but even in the limits of this paper 
there are evidences of wide reading and brilliant analy¬ 
sis. A well-considered protest against the journalistic 
rubbish which appeared on the question of the Laureate- 
ship is made by the editor, Mr. Stephen Phillips. Two 
or three writers whose verse is familiar to readers of 
The Academy appear in this issue. 


Mr. Gordon Le Sueur's volume, “Cecil Rhodes: the 
Man and his Work," will be issued this month by Mr. 
Murray. Mr. Le Sueur was in a position to gain a 
clear insight into his subject. This book is no mere 
history of a career; but, while relating the events of 
an energetic life, it endeavours to picture Rhodes 
as he appeared under various circumstances. The 
whole is necessarily based on history, but is enlivened 
throughout with stories and anecdotes illustrating the 
character of the man. 
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Notes and News 

Mr. John Lane will publish, on September 9, “ Con¬ 
cessions,'* a new novel by Sydney Schiff; and on 
September 16, “ Harriet Hosmer,” letters and memoirs, 
edited by Cornelia Carr, at 12s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., Ltd., announce a 
new novel by Dorothea Moore, entitled “ When the 
Moon is Green.” The story opens in Tangier on a 
May night in the year 1630, and moves rapidly through 
intrigue and adventure to the time when the seemingly 
impossible thing happens. It is a vivid story of the 
stormy days of King Charles II. 


Mr. Jay Hickory Wood died unexpectedly, after a 
long illness, on August 26, at Purley, at the age of 54. 
In collaboration with Mr. Arthur Collins, he wrote all 
the pantomimes produced at Drury Lane Theatre from 
1900 to 1910 inclusive. He also wrote for many years 
the pantomimes of the principal provincial theatres, 
and many other works which have appeared in book 
form. Mr. Wood was a regular contributor to the 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle , and articles from his 
pen on theatrical and social subjects appeared from 
time to time in many of the leading London and 
provincial journals. 


A great demonstration of what the progress of the 
world owes to Anglo-Saxon invention and industry 
will take place at the White City next year. Already 
the largest and most influential organisation which has 
ever been formed for the purposes of an exhibition is 
at work on both sides of the Atlantic. The inception 
of the scheme is due to the American Society in Lon¬ 
don, and the first meeting was presided over by the 
late Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The actual 
work was inaugurated a^t a meeting at the Mansion 
House, at which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir 
David Burnett, presided, when the various committees 
were appointed. 


Preparations arc now well ahead for the opening in 
October of the exhibition of Spanish old masters at 
the Grafton Galleries, the committee, of which the 
King of Spain is the patron and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton the president, having been successful in obtaining 
from their owners the loan of 190 important pictures 
of that school. Among these are a number of interest¬ 
ing Spanish Primitives, while from Madrid are coming 
over twenty famous examples from private collections, 
which have never before been on public view. The 
fact that the proceeds of the exhibition are to be given 
to the National Art Collections Fund for the benefit 
of the National Gallery and to the analogous society 
in Madrid no doubt accounts to some degree for the 
generosity shown by collectors and by the trustees of 
various municipal galleries in lending their treasures. 
From the celebrated Apsley House collection will come 
several magnificent Velasquez; the Dorchester House 
collection is contributing a portrait of Philip IV by the 
same artist and two portraits by Sanchez Coello; the 
National Gallery of Ireland is also lending several 
examples of the Spanish school. The exhibition, 
which promises to be of quite exceptional interest, is 
to remain open till January. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

JAPAN’S RELATIONS WITH CHINA 

F OR the past two weeks we have devoted articles 
to the situation in the Far East because we 
believed that in this region developments of a nature 
calculated to attract serious attention were pending. 
Nevertheless, we hardly imagined that so little time 
would elapse before our prediction as to the likelihood 
of grave trouble between China and Japan would be 
fulfilled. Yuan Shih-kai has suppressed for the time 
being all revolutionary elements in the South; but it 
yet remains to be seen whether or not peace has been 
purchased at a price so high as to involve China’s 
integrity. With the capture of Nanking, the last rebel 
stronghold disappeared. In the street-fighting that 
took place, a number of Japanese were slaughtered. 
The question naturally arises as to whether or not the 
Japanese were actual participants in the struggle. If 
they were, as we suspect, aiding the insurgents, then 
they elected of their own accord to run a life-and-death 
risk, and it is not for their countrymen to complain 
because the day went against them. 

There are available many circumstances which go 
to prove that such a view is not unwarranted. It is 
notorious that the Japanese gave positive assistance to 
the rebel cause in the South. Their military authori¬ 
ties find no other cause open to them than frankly to 
admit that Japanese military officers acted as corps 
commanders. Naturally they are careful to explain 
that these military officers were on the reserve list, that 
they acted entirely without authority from the Japanese 
Administration, and that they have been recalled. At 
the same time the Tokyo Press is endeavouring to per¬ 
suade the world that the unlucky victims of Nanking 
did not belong to the number of officers assisting the 
rebels, but were innocent tradesmen. The distinction 
here raised is not very material. We may assume that 
Japanese officers fighting against the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment forces did not appear as such, but disguised 
themselves as natives. Owing to facial resemblance 
between the two races, it is not difficult for a Japanese 
to “ make up ” as a Chinese, and therefore it may be 
as alleged—although the matter is open to grave doubt 
—that some innocent Japanese were shot by mistake. 

Whatever interpretation the facts admit of, we can¬ 
not but deplore that the Japanese should meddle with 
the internal affairs of China, and more particularly 
when that country, passing as she is through the deep 
waters of tribulation, stands sadly in need of dis¬ 
interested help and advice. Of all nations in the 
world, Japan is the last that should resort to retalia¬ 
tory measures against a harassed neighbour. Has she 
so soon forgotten her own bloodstained record of 
Shogun days, when innumerable foreigners were 
butchered and ill-treated ? But if her memory will not 
survive scarcely more than fifty years, let us then 
remind her of Japanese misdeeds committed in Korea 
not long ago—the murder of the Queen, and later the 
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cruelties and tortures inflicted upon thousands of help¬ 
less natives. Let the Japanese reflect upon these 
incidents. The process may be unpleasant, but will 
not prove unprofitable if it lead to the exhibition of a 
little more tolerance towards China. 

Save the most credulous, no one will be convinced 
that the Japanese are pursuing an honest policy towards 
that country. Knowledge of the devious ways of Oriental 
mtrigue render it difficult to believe that Japanese 
officers on the reserve list acted without instructions 
from headquarters when they lent their aid to the 
rebels. Doubtless they were passed out of the active 
list deliberately in order that they might be available 
lor creating disturbances in China. That they have 
been disowned by their own Government proves 
nothing. The programme was prearranged, as the 
Japanese themselves are so fond of declaring. 

According to newspaper dispatches, public feeling in 
Japan is at fever pitch. The Director of the Political 
Bureau has been assassinated because he was believed 
to favour a policy of moderation, rioting has taken 
place, and on all sides strong measures against China 
are demanded. The incident of Nanking has merely 
brought to the surface several factors in the general 
situation, which in consequence of the absence of 
provocation have lain dormant for some little time past. 
In the first place the assertiveness and arrogance of the 
Japanese have again become manifest. The occasion 
was made to coincide, singularly enough, with the 
celebrations in commemoration of the famous riots 
which took place outside Hebrya Park some eight years 
ago when the unsatisfactory terms of the Portsmouth 
Treaty of Peace were published. At that time, while 
the British Press were hailing the entry of Japan into 
the comity of nations, a Tokyo mob, without discrimina¬ 
ting between Europeans of any kind, burnt ten Christian 
churches, and, generally speaking, conducted itself like 
a Dervish rabble. This year it is the Chinese who 
have offended the dignity of the upstart Empire of the 
Rising Sun, and the populace is clamouring for ven¬ 
geance. It is plain to all shrewd observers that the 
microbe of anti-foreign sentiment still taints the blood 
of the modem Japanese. 

Another instructive phase rendered prominent by 
recent events relates to the political aspirations of Japan 
as far as China is concerned, and these should be con¬ 
sidered in connection with the facts relating to the 
Japanese military assistance accorded the Chinese 
rebels. While the ever-amiable Sun Yat-sen and other 
Southern leaders are skulking in the mountains of 
Japan at a safe distance from the scene of their former 
misadventures, the Press of the capital is denouncing 
Yuan Shih-kai as the arch enemy of Japan, one who 
all his life has consistently obstructed the diplomacy 
of that country. Surely no further evidence than this 
were needed to prove the genuineness of the Chinese 
statesman's patriotism. But the denouncement of 
Yuan Shih-kai in the Tokyo Press is merely a prelude 
to an exhortation to the Government to seize Chinese 
territory. Speciously it is pointed out that all logical 


warrant for the doctrine of the Republic's integrity 
collapsed when Russia established a protectorate over 
Mongolia. Japan must at least have Southern Man¬ 
churia under her complete control; while in some 
quarters the Government is even being urged to occupy 
the Yangtze Valley, and in others, Tientsin. One 
always suspected that the Japanese were afflicted with 
swollen heads; but on this occasion their capacity for 
inflation is literally astounding. 

In the meantime Yuan Shih-kai has done all that 
could reasonably be required of him. He has apologised 
for the Nanking incident, and offered compensation. 
But in their present mood nothing save blood and 
territory will satisfy the truculent little islanders. They 
forgot the part they have played in fomenting trouble 
in China, and do not want to appreciate the stupendous 
nature of the task that confronts Yuan Shih-kai. 
Plainly put, they are anxious to take advantage of 
China's embarrassments. For them the Nanking 
murders have come at an opportune moment. If they 
do not seize the chance offered China may weather her 
troubles and become strong and self-reliant. In that 
event Japan's supreme self-importance must of 
necessity shrink. 


MOTORING 

HE outlook with regard to the future price of motor 
fuel becomes more and more encouraging for the 
motorist, and it may now be safely assumed that the 
monopoly of the petrol “ ring” is finally broken. For 
this the monopolists have to thank their own rapacity, 
which was undoubtedly responsible for the universal 
and deter mine d search for petrol substitutes—a search 
which has already met with a remarkable measure of 
success. Had the leading spirits of the petroleum trust 
rested content with anything like a reasonable profit 
on the sale of their commodity, instead of raising the 
price by leaps and bounds on their avowed principle 
that the value of an article is what it will fetch, the 
probability is that for many years to come they would 
have continued to i obtain a considerably higher price 
than they are likely to get in either the near or the 
distant future. As it is, thousands of motorists have 
abandoned petrol in favour of the home-manufactured 
spirit, benzol, and have found it a perfectly satisfactory 
substitute; whilst one sees almost every week announce¬ 
ments of further discoveries in the direction of widen¬ 
ing the field of motor fuel supply. Only the other 
day the Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, which 
consists of experts representing each of the big 
motoring organisations, announced that it had 
discovered a new process by means of which at least 
40, OCX),OCX) gallons of efficient motor spirit would be 
available annually from an entirely fresh source, and 
would be sold to the consumer at a price not exceeding 
is. 2d. per gallon, i.e., about 30 per cent, less than 
the current price of petrol. Another announcement is 
to the effect that Mr. G. B. Selden, the famous 
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American inventor, has discovered a method of treating 
paraffin with hydrogen peroxide in such a way as to 
render it perfectly free from smoke, smell, or deposit, 
even if used in any ordinary carburettor, the process of 
treatment, moreover, being quite simple and 
inexpensive. That common paraffin—the commoner 
the better—when used with a special carburettor, is 
entirely suitable for motor-car propulsion is now 
beyond question. Of these petroleum carburettors 
there are several in the market, and certainly one of 
them—the “ Standard”—is in every respect as efficient, 
and as free from any objectionable qualities whatever, 
as the best grades of petrol, besides yielding a much 
greater mileage, gallon for gallon. With regard to 
the general use of paraffin as a motor fuel, which the 
present writer regards as almost an absolute certainty 
for the future, it may be urged that this commodity, 
being in the same hands as petrol, is equally liable to 
aj'tificial inflation of price. But this is hardly so. 
Enormous quantities of paraffin are still used for 
ordinary lighting purposes, and in this department the 
oil has to compete with gas and electricity. Any 
serious advance in its cost to the consumer would 
place it at a disadvantage with the latter illuminants, 
and result in a big, and possibly permanent, falling 
off in the demand. For this reason any material 
advance in the price of paraffin is not at all probable, 
no matter what the demand might be for motor-car 
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purposes. From every point of view, therefore, the 
motorist’s prospects with regard to the cost of his fuel 
are more favourable than they have been for many 
years. 

* * * 

On the 16th ult. the Napier “ 15 ” concluded another 
of its characteristic road and hill-climbing tests under 
R.A.C. observation, and we note from the certificate 
of performance just issued by the Club that the latest 
of these strenuous trials was as completely satisfactory 
and successful as its predecessors. According to the 
document in question, “ in spite of the severity of the 
test, there was no involuntary stop, the car running 
throughout with perfect regularity.” In all these 
trials the routes have been selected for their exceptional 
hilliness and difficulty, with a view of showing that 
there are no roads in the kingdom that the Napier 
“ 15 ” cannot negotiate, fully loaded, with perfect 
ease. For the test under notice, the route chosen was 
in the Forfar district, and involved the repeated run¬ 
ning up and down for four days of the great Scottish 
ascents known as Cairn o’ Mount and Devil’s Elbow, 
and many other hills almost equally formidable. In 
the case of ordinary trials, these hills, when they are 
included at all, have only to be climbed once, and 
even then failure is not by any means infrequent; 
whereas, as shown by the official certificate, the Napier 
went up and down them repeatedly with perfect regu¬ 
larity. The petrol consumption over the whole distance 
of 483 miles worked out at the excellent average of 
25.6 miles to the gallon, and after the road trial the 
car attained an average speed of 56.75 miles per hour 
at Brooklands, the standard ratio of gears being used 
throughout. The result of this latest and severest test 
of the series serves to confirm the general opinion of 
those qualified to judge that the Napier “ 15 ” is the 
best all-round car in the moderate-powered class, 
irrespective of make or nationality. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T HERE have been few years in my memory in which 
the Stock Exchange has been more idle than during 
the past five weeks. There is generally some small 
incident to enliven us. But the past week has been dull 
and uneventful. Everyone has been taking a holiday; 
even the usual batch of reports have failed to come to hand. 
Presumably the secretaries and directors are also enjoying 
themselves. There is some mild discussion as to the terms 
of the Sudan Loan which has been talked about for the 
past six months, but has not yet come out. Why the 
issue of this loan should make Consols flat I fail to see. 
It is to be a loan for reproduction purposes. Large sums 
are needed to irrigate the vast area that lies between the 
Blue and the White Niles. In the opinion of the Cotton 
Growers’ Association this delta should produce cotton as 
good in quality as that grown on the other delta. Up to 
the present Sudan cotton is not first class. But the experi- 
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mental farms that have planted in the Ghezireh have done 
well, and certainly the money to be spent upon pumps and 
canals will pay the Sudan Government very handsomely. 
The Sudan, until the coming of the Mahdi, was the 
richest province of the Khedive. But the long fights killed 
off the population, and to-day the land lacks labour. The 
Sudd Fuel Company, which is shortly moving towards the 
establishment of a factory for the purpose of turning the 
sudd into fuel, now proposes to cut papyrus, pulp it, and 
ship the pulp home to the paper mills. Papyrus makes the 
best paper in the world, and the experiments will be 
watched with interest; some bulk samples of eight to ten 
tons have already been sent to the well-known Thomas and 
Green mills, and have been made into paper of excellent 
quality. The Sudan only needs money and labour to be¬ 
come once again one of the richest lands in the world. 

Money remains extremely easy. But the fact that Berlin 
takes almost all the gold that offers prevents any reduc¬ 
tion in the Bank Rate. However, if trade continues to 
fall away the Bank of England will have great difficulty 
in keeping up its rate. The court of directors is averse to 
making continual changes, otherwise we might easily have 
seen a four per cent, rate all this month. But Egypt is 
now beginning to draw gold from us, and Berlin will go 
on till the end of September. Then we shall have the 
Canadian and United States crops to finance—so that it is 
possible that we shall go right through to the end of the 
vear without change. 

Foreigners. —Nothing seems to affect the Foreign 
Market—not even the serious squabble which has arisen 
between China and Japan. The impossibility of getting 
any reliable news makes the Stock Exchange cynical. 
Also, the Japanese keep an excellent market all the time 
in their securities, and this gives a feeling of false confi¬ 
dence. But all who who know Japan declare that she must 
either go to war or default. It now appears as though 
she had decided to make a second attack upon China. The 
last cost little and proved profitable. Japan, if she can 
square the Great Powers, might force China to give her a 
big indemnity, which would surely be paid, as it would be 
backed by the Group. The Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank is so deeply interested both in China and Jppan tha: 
any money paid out by China would go into the Hong 
Kong’s other pocket. Peter would be robbed to pay Paul. 

I am afraid that great trouble is brewing in the Far East. 
The supposed agitation against China which all the papers 
declare exists in Japan is probably a manufactured agita¬ 
tion got up for a definite purpose. We are badly served 
both in China and Japan, and the news comes from tainted 
sources. 

Home Rails are hardly mentioned. There is a small 
amount of investment buying which keeps prices steady, 
but the dealers are all short of stock and mark down prices 
in the hope that the reduced quotations will bring in 
sellers. The Midland accident has had very little effect on 
the market. It shows the danger of too rigid economy, 
and it is clear that the disaster would never have occurred 
had the engines been supplied with better coal, or had 
a crew of three hands instead of two. Big engines need 
more men than light ones, and the railwaymen in the States 
are always agitating this point. Each day nationalisation 
comes nearer, and if the present Government remains in 
office another year a Bill for the purchase of all the rail¬ 
ways will certainly be brought in. I again say that this 
should not hurt present holders of stock, as the terms of 
purchase will be liberal—so liberal, indeed, that I wonder 
speculators do not buy to-day on the off-chance of nation¬ 
alisation. 

Yankees hardly move at all. Morgans have resigned 
their position as fiscal agents of the New Haven, but the 1 


news had little effect upon prices, for it had been fully dis¬ 
counted, and few English people are interested in the un¬ 
fortunate line. Kuhn Loeb have given us the exact figures 
of the Northern Pacifice allotment; they are even better 
than those cabled last week. But in spite of a slightly 
better view being taken of the crops, no one is gambling 
on the “bull” talk, and shrewd people are still short. The 
Copper figures are good, and Amalgamated have been 
pushed up with Tintos. I am most doubtful about the posi¬ 
tion of Copper—on paper it looks excellent. But orders 
do not come in, and I should not be surprised to see a 
relapse in quotations before many weeks have passed. 
The news from Mexico has made Mexican Rails weak. 
My advices all speak of annexation as now certain. But 
the public does not realise this and still holds on. The big 
bankers have long since sold out. 

Rubber remains as dull as ever. The auctions are not 
expected to go off well, and though “bulls” tell us that 
we shall get rubber pavements in all the streets, I notice 
that the Savoy has decided to repave its courtyard with 
asphalt; the present rubber pavement is apparently affected 
by the oil from the motors. The Mergin report was mode¬ 
rately good, but no dividend can be paid. I do not hear 
well of the Mergin plantations, and I should suggest that 
holders sell their shares. Anglo-Dutch have fallen to 
17s. 6d., and holders should even yet sell at this price. 
When they were 20s. I advised selling, as I am assured 
that the company is having trouble with its labour, and I 
am also told that the Dutch will one day expropriate the 
land, which is held upon a sort of feudal tenure. The 
Batavian Government cannot do this without compensa¬ 
tion, but the price they will pay is ordinary market price, 
not the boom figure at which the company purchased the 
estates. 

Oil shares are cheerful. This market is always ready 
for a gamble, and the dealers lure the public in by mark¬ 
ing up prices on the least demand. But I am assured 
that the strikes at Baku and Grosny are far from ended, 
and that the labour position is dangerous—the “bulls” 
in Urals have been taking their profits. No one can say 
why the recent rise took place, and I should again advise 
holders to get out at the present price. Russian Generals 
have been rigged up with the laudable idea of getting out. 
The public should leave this share very severely alone. 
Indeed, I have again and again declared that there are not 
half a dozen sound oil shares in the whole market. Royal 
Dutch come first. Then Shell. After which Burmah 
rank third. The good speculations are Spies, North Cau¬ 
casians and Kerns. But I am told to watch Lobitos, a 
well-managed concern, and Tampico Panneo, behind which 
stands a rich crowd. Red Seas are harder, but the gamble 
here has not yet begun. 

Mines are almost as flat as rubber shares. Paris marked 
up a few Kaffirs last week, but the spurt soon died down. 
English speculators all want to sell, and dealers certainly 
go short with remarkable confidence. We may say what 
we like about the labour position on the Rand, and take 
the view of either masters or men, but we know that 
agitation spells increased costs, and that the mines are not 
in a position to pay bigger wages and keep up the old 
dividends. I see no future in Kaffirs. But Chartered are 
in another boat, and here the riggers are determined to 
get out at a profit. We may easily see another small rise 
here. The little spurt in Anglos has died down, but will 
come on again. The Nigerian crowd are full of shares, 
which they would glady sell. The Zinc figures are not 
good, and the news from Mexico Mines of El Oro does 
not impress me at all. 

Miscellaneous shares are extremely dull. There is 
spasmodic buying of both Brewery and Electric shares, 
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but candidly the dealers do not help. They make such wide 
prices that purchasers are frightened away. Burnyeats 
report is magnificent. This excellent South Wales colliery 
has almost doubled its profits. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

AISGILL: A CONSULTING ENGINEER’S OPINION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—When a disaster such as that at Aisgill occurs, the 
public invariably see only the apparent and immediate 
cause, and are inclined to lay the whole responsibility for 
the accident upon the visible controller, and to neglect the 
invisible causes which to a very great extent control the 
visible controller. If, however, the public looked deeper 
into the circumstances surrounding the accident, they will 
find that the visible controller in this accident, and in all 
others, is more often than not the victim of circumstances 
over which he had no control, and therefore more to be 
pitied than blamed for an occurrence the stigma and sorrow 
of which will remain with him for the remainder of his 
life. 

The facts of the Aisgill disaster are now well known. 
The first train had stopped owing to a shortage of steam, 
and the second train had run past the signals and crashed 
into it. The first train was standing in order to get a 
sufficient head of steam to negotiate the gradient in front 
of it. The evidence apparently suggests that the engine 
was overloaded to the extent of about fifteen tons over the 
recognised load, and that a request for an additional engine 
was refused because it was thought the delay caused by 
attaching the pilot engine would be greater than the time 
the train would lose through the decreased speed due to the 
overload. Moreover, that the coal was of a very inferior 
quality for raising and maintaining steam. 

The first train is therefore shown to have commenced its 
fatal journey with the known defect of an overload, in 
addition to a greater defect (which may or may not have 
been known to the responsible officials), the inability to 
maintain an efficient head of steam owing to the coal being 
possibly of inferior calorific value, and too small to be 
conducive to efficient stoking. Such coal would fall 
through the firebars, or would clinker or cake on to the 
bars, while the lighter duff or dust would choke the tubes 
and accumulate in the smokebox to such an extent as to 
render the keeping of a full pressure of steam increasingly 
difficult throughout the journey. That this was so is proved 
by the fact that while the driver had expected to get the 
full head in a minute or so, there was not sufficient steam 
after ten minutes standing even to start the train in order 
to decrease the force of the impact of the oncoming and 
colliding train. 

The second train had run past the signals because the 
driver and fireman controlling the engine had been too 
busily occupied attending to other duties, and had failed 
to see the rear lights of the standing train in time to avert 
the disaster. Before condemning these men it is necessary 
to inquire if there were any obstacles between them and 
the standing train, such as a curve, a bridge, or a tunnel 
to shut off the possibility of seeing the lights till the dis¬ 
tance was too short to stop their own train without run¬ 
ning into the train in front. 

Then it is necessary to ask what the other duties were, 
that took up so much time as to cause the failure to 
observe the passing signals. Were those other duties of 
equal importance? 
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It would appear that the driver had been along his engine 
to oil it and to see that all the observable moving parts 
were in order. On returning to the cab he found the water 
in the boiler was at a dangerous level, while the fireman’s 
whole time and efforts were being concentrated upon the 
herculean task of maintaining an efficient head of steam to 
negotiate the same gradient before which the first train 
was standing. This fireman’s task appears to have been 
equally as difficult as the fireman’s of the first train, and 
through the same cause. The danger to fast express trains 
consists not only of collision, but equally of failure of any 
part of the mechanism of the moving parts of the engine 
and of the train itself, as well as of defects of the perma- 
nent way. The loss of life could easily be as great as in 
the case of a collision, should the locomotive boiler burst, 
should a crank, suddenly break; therefore the driver must 
look after these things with equal care to the watching of 
the signals. 

But the evidence elicited the fact that the fireman was 
supposed to keep a look-out when not engaged upon his 
fire, and he had not done so, because the intervals between 
his attention to the furnace were not long enough to enable 
him to overcome the temporary blindness caused by facing 
the glare of the fire, nor even long enough to enable him 
to attend to the important duty of maintaining a safe work¬ 
ing water level in the boiler. That such conditions should 
exist on our great railways is almost incredible, but only 
too true. 

Who is to blame? The visible controllers in the persons 
of the drivers, firemen, guards, and signalmen, and the 
invisible controllers in the persons of the officials, or the 
management behind them? Is it not rather the conditions 
demanded by the public themselves? Is it not rather the 
cry for speed, for economy and for profit that is the cause 
of placing upon humanity so severe a load that the human 
element in the persons of these men is bound at times to 
fail under the almost overwhelming strain to which they 
have to submit? Until the human element can be elimi¬ 
nated from every function connected with railway work and 
life such accidents as ‘‘Aisgill” will recur again and again. 

The world is progressing, and it is from such accidents 
as “Aisgill,” and through such failures, that the most is 
learned for bringing us to perfection. Therefore, the public 
should not blame, but pity not only those who have suf¬ 
fered, but also those who are the visible causes of that 
suffering; and above all the public should remember bow 
small is the loss of life, how small the number of accidents 
on our railways, and how much credit is due to the human 
element concerned in the working of our railways. 

West Hartlepool, Sept. 9. Thomas McLeod. 
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Notes of the Week 

I T is especially gratifying to us to find that the 
note which we wrote last week in praise of 
General Savoff, the Bulgarian delegate to the 
Porte, has been entirely justified. A weak and puny 
man would have been afraid to agree to forgo the 
advantages which his country had so recently reaped 
at a great cost. The Bulgarian diplomatist has realised 
that Turkey was to some extent despoiled of the 
territory in dispute through what was at one time 
thought to be the moral—but which is now proved to 
be the immoral—support of Bulgaria’s brothers in arms. 
General Savoff has further realised that the Turk, who 
is known by all but ranters as the gentleman of the 
Balkan Peninsula, is quite the most desirable con¬ 
federate whom he can have. The myth for which we 
are indebted to the late Mr. Gladstone, that the Turk 
was an unspeakable person, has been proved to partake 
of the character of most myths, by the fact that the 
populations in the disputed area much prefer to remain 
under Turkish rule than under that of any of the other 
nationalities who have tried to filch it. 


We referred in our last issue to the scheme for the 
pronunciation of Latin issued by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. The Scotch Education Department has likewise 
issued a circular, drawn up by a committee of the 
Classical Association of Scotland, which has now been 
adopted by the Association as a whole. It very 
sensibly states that the proposals made do not profess 
to represent the actual system of pronunciation in use 
among the Romans, but are believed to form as close 
an approximation thereto as it seems practicable to aim 
at in schools. The scheme recommended is simpler 
than the English innovation, and will, therefore, stand 
more chance of being generally adopted in Scotland, 
especially as all higher grade schools receiving endow¬ 
ments are open to inspection by officers appointed by 
the Scotch Education Department. It is a pity that the 
two schemes should differ, for both English and Scottish 
authorities emphasise the desirability of one uniform 
pronunciation. We note that both tell us to say Cicero 


as “Kikero”; are we to apply this harsh and novel 
pronunciation to the name of the orator when we speak 
of him in English? Would it not be wiser to conform 
to the French usage, and to allow the present sound of 
c before i to be maintained? It was certainly adopted 
at some period of the language, and had it been allowed 
to stand would have enabled the scholar to recognise 
Romance as simply late Latin. 


Some of the work-shy persons who have lost all 
notions of obedience or discipline, and whose principal 
anxiety seems to be to hunt for any excuse to “strike”— 
even against the recommendations of their own accre¬ 
dited representatives—may be interested to read of the 
case of Mr. Edison. With incomprehensible rashness, 
after stretches of hard work ranging from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day, he decided to take a holiday of a 
fortnight. The result of so drastic a step may be 
imagined. He simply knocked himself up; sleep failed 
him; he became peevish and petulant, complaining that 
his motor-car did not travel fast enough, and that he 
was really tired out. His condition was dangerous, 
and by the advice of his doctor he was hurried back to 
his laboratory on the top gear; once there, his eyes 
brightened, his face flushed with the hue of returning 
health, and as he gleefully patted the original phono¬ 
graph—whose unmusical progeny woo us from suburban 
windows on calm Sunday evenings—it was realised by 
the anxious watchers that never again must such a risk 
be run. To be healthy and happy, Edison must work 
for at least two-thirds of the twenty-four hours, and 
therein lies a moral. For although we are not all 
built upon the same strenuous plan as this indefatigable 
inventor, the man who spends his spare time looking 
for chances to throw up his situation, and encouraging 
others to do the same, is not likely to be a healthy 
member of the community either from a physical or 
moral point of view. 

An interesting article in the current number of 
Harper*s Magazine , by Professor Lounsbury, entitled 
“Americanisms, Real or Reputed,” touches upon the 
question of the exasperating “ linguistic prig,” who 
insists that the language of conversation shall be the 
language of the printed book. We have all met him; 
his speech is intolerably correct; from his youth he has 
never realised that the grammar-book is not a strait- 
waistcoat for daily talk; his stilted phrases would be a 
model for the “polite letter-writer” of sixty years ago. 
There is, of course, a happy medium, and within that 
happy medium the greater part of our friendly daily 
intercourse takes place. We are no advocates of slang 
—especially American slang—in conversation, but we 
agree with Professor Lounsbury when he says that 
“there are words and phrases which would be simply 
intolerable if found in some kinds of writing, that would 
not only be allowable, but in certain cases indispensable, 
in writings of another and totally different kind”—also, 
we may add, in ordinary conversation between educated 
! people. 
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Thinking of Some Living Poets 

I do give thanks that in these deadly days 
Some poets still, in harder circumstance 
Than their fore-runners, cast no longing glance 
To the arena of the tinsel bays. 

They will not heed the sophist phrase that says: 

“ In their own fair-ground pipe—that men may dance,” 
Nor turn rare music to rude dissonance, 

As he must do who such behest obeys. 

Down in the fair-ground, for an evening’s hire, 

Before their booths so many jesters scream, 

And (not content with naphtha-fame) conspire 
To make a jest of their discarded dream, 

That, doubly, I give thanks ye do not tire. 

Pipe on, pipe featly, following the Gleam! 

Frederick Niven. 

The Merman 

Where towering cliffs enclose a hollow bay 
An ancient merman dragged himself to die, 

Between the glory of the summer sky 
And tossing of the sunlit silver spray. 

But as he sobbed his ebbing life away 

A change fell, and the wind blew chill and high 

Calling the waves to chant a monody 

While trampling clouds trod down the dying day. 

Darkness fell as he died alone; but soon 

The steadfast wind brought back again the stars 

And bared the paths of heaven for the moon; 

So all the ancient pageant of the night 
Went by as ever, till, through eastern bars, 

Dawn smote the awakening waves with sudden light. 

W. P. R. Kerr. 

The Traveller’s Reading 

T HE discussion of what constitutes the best holiday 
reading, which has been exercising readers of a 
daily paper, suggests reflections on a more specialised 
branch of such literature. Those of us who periodically 
go on safari —to use the now fashionable East African 
word for a tour—are always confronted with the 
problem of just how few books will meet the require¬ 
ments of days perforce spent idly in camp, whether in 
bad health, or heavy rain, or in the absence of news 
of game. Some sort of reading is essential, for, in 
spite of the optimistic conception of the tent life which 
prevails in untravelled circles at home, nowhere is bore¬ 
dom more demoralising than in the jungle, and the 
posting up of diaries and writing of home letters are 
insufficient diversion, while even the developing of 
exposed plates can be done as a rule only at night. 

Books, therefore, there must be of some sort, and 
Sir Harry Johnston recommends plenty of them, a piece 
of advice from which, with the greatest respect for his 
knowledge of such matters, I venture to dissent. In 
all travel off the highways, and more particularly in a 
region like Equatorial Africa, in which, owing to the 
ravages of “ fly,” native porters are the only pack- 


animals available, luggage must, unless the tourist be 
a millionaire, be cut down to a minimum, and book* 
are among the first luxuries to suffer from this in¬ 
exorable reduction. Personally, I never take more than 
half a dozen, and these should, I think, be ample for 
a stay of three months out of reach of civilisation. 
Their choice, so far as the contents go, must be left 
to individual taste, but small volumes should be 
preferred to large, if only on the excellent principle 
advocated by Dr. Johnson, who always chose books 
' that a man could carry to the fire and hold readily in 
his hand. Much reading in camp is done in a hammock 
or in some other restful position, and a heavy book on 
leaded paper is anathema in such circumstances. 

The kind of book is, as has been said, a matter of 
personal taste. For myself, given the choice of half 
a dozen volumes, I should take the Bible, Whitaker’s 
Almanac, Kinglake's “ Eothen,” Gregory's “Great 
Rift Valley ”—a somewhat ponderous tome, but, like 
“ Eothen,” full of the sublime courage so inspiring to 
the traveller in moments of difficulty—a volume of 
Kipling's verse, either “Five Nations” or “Seven 
Seas,” both delightful fare for any traveller with a 
sense of humour, and, for the sixth and last, some 
standard work on the particular region of my travels. 

To suggest a list of “ best books,” particularly in so 
small a compass, is as daring and as futile as suggest¬ 
ing a list of “ best flies " for the trout fisherman, and 
the foregoing selection is offered only as a personal 
view. Clearly, camp literature should have some bear¬ 
ing on travel, and in particular on its disappointments. 
The happiest man on trek is he who is a philosopher 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, and such tabloid 
library as he can get into his portmanteau should help 
him in that mood. Charles Lamb admitted his reluct¬ 
ance to be caught reading “ Candida " in a cathedral, 
and I would not care to be found on my camp bed 
deep in a copy of Todhunter's Algebra or Snell on 
Equity. The traveller reads, when he reads at all, to 
pass the time; not, as Chaucer has it, to “dryve the 
night away ”—he ought to sle«p at night, and his lamp 
is but a bait for mosquitoes—but to lessen the monotony 
of idle hours during the day. He does not read, as at 
home, to improve his mind, and he may therefore 
sternly exclude what Hazlitt somewhere calls “ the din 
and smithery of school learning.” There are precious 
little volumes, of pocket compass, which might be 
added to the above, such as the immortal “ Rubaiyat ” 
of the tent-maker, that pathetic little human document 
“ The Roadmender,” the Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, and many others that will prove dear 
companions in the wilderness. 

Let me counsel, at any rate, one volume of poetry. 
Even those who have no taste for its music during the 
stress of business or the social round at home will find 
it wonderfully soothing in the solitude of the forest. 
The only volume that is prose and poetry in one, and 
that holds all the comfort and entertainment needed 
besides the book of Nature, is the Bible. That is the 
one book which no wanderer can afford to leave behind. 

F. G. A. 
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In the Learned World 


Y ET another attempt to decipher the Hittite 
hieroglyphs has been made, this time by Mr. 
R. Campbell Thompson, who was at one time an 
assistant in the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities 
Department of the British Museum, and has since 
worked with Mr. Hogarth in his excavations at 
Carchemish and other Hittite sites. In a communi¬ 
cation lately made to the Society of Antiquaries, 
Mr. Campbell Thompson gives the outlines of 
an entirely new system, differing considerably from 
that followed by Professor Sayce, although he admits 
that the last-named philologist is right with regard to 
the determinatives for divine and place names and 
in his reading of certain city names, such as Tyana. 
The would-be interpreters of Hittite have hitherto 
worked chiefly by means of only two bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, viz., the well-known “ Boss of Tarkondemos” 
and the seal of Indi-limma; but we can make a guess 
at the pronunciation of many Hittite proper names 
from their occurrence in Assyrian cuneiform and 
Egyptian hieratic or hieroglyphic inscriptions. In 
addition to this, we know that the Hittites were of 
Aryan or Indo-Germanic stock, and therefore pro¬ 
bably spoke a language not unrelated to Greek. 
These are really all the materials at command for 
the solution of the problem; and, as will be seen, they 
are fairly slender when compared to the knowledge of 
Coptic, which gave Champollion the key to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, or Darius* great trilingual in¬ 
scription on the Rock of Behistun which did the same 
office for Rawlinson in respect of cuneiform. Hence 
the present, like most attempts at Hittite decipherment, 
resolves itself into a series of guesses at the pictorial 
meaning of the signs, as where Mr. Campbell 
Thompson sees a hand grasping a dagger, and thinks 
it expresses "the idea of fighting and hostility,” while 
a similar hand holding a thing that he assumes to be 
a graving-tool "gives the word for engraving.** On 
the whole, however, it is difficult to see how his guesses 
are better than those of Professor Sayce, who has 
devoted many years to the study of the.subject, or 
of Dr. Rusch, who has more Germanorum evolved a 
complete system, perhaps from his inner consciousness. 
Thus it may be said that for the present the Hittite 
writing seems likely to keep its secret. The list of 
Hittite signs appended to Mr. Campbell Thompson’s 
paper is, however, of distinct value, as is his summary 
of Hittite history and his quotations from the long 
inscriptions—one of them containing more than 600 
signs—found on the site of Carchemish and not before 
published. 

In the current issue of the Revue de VHistoire des 
Religions , M. Isidore L6vy brings to a close the re¬ 
marks on the Graeco-Egyptian god Sarapis, which have 
now extended over a good many numbers. The diffi¬ 
culty here dealt with is that Plutarch quotes—as M. 
Levy has shown with fair probability, from the Royal 
Ephemerides or Court Circular of the period—that, 


when Alexander the Great was on his deathbed at 
Babylon, counsel was sought at the Temple of Sarapis 
in that city, and it was even debated whether the dying 
conqueror should not be brought into the temple, until 
a divine voice proceeded from the altar, commanding 
the anxious marshals to let him be. But what did 
the Babylonians of Alexander’s time with a temple of 
Sarapis, a god who, as Plutarch also tells us, was dis¬ 
covered or invented by Ptolemy, Alexander’s successor 
in Egypt, with the view of bringing his Egyptian and 
Greek subjects closer together ? Professor Lehmann 
Haupt and other pundits have given many explana¬ 
tions, such as that the Greek recorder was really refer¬ 
ring to the temple of the god Ea, sometimes called 
Sarapsu, or Lord of the Sea; but M. L6vy explodes 
most of these, and makes it clear that the temple in 
question was that of the Babylonian Bel or Marduk, 
who since the days of Herodotus had been known to 
the Greeks as the supreme deity of the Babylonians. 
Why he should be confused with Sarapis may be 
explained by the theory that Ptolemy, from whose 
extracts from the records Plutarch probably copied, was 
trying to exalt the deity of his own choice by making 
out that he was worshipped throughout the civilised 
world. This was actually the case a few centuries 
later, and Ptolemy, an old soldier in more senses than 
one, no doubt saw that in religious matters the best 
way to bring about a belief is to assume that every¬ 
body holds it, as the captain of a ship, on reaching 
what he considers to be noon, orders the proper officer 
to " make it so.** 

Alexander’s successors have given as much trouble 
to historians as the " chiefe spectacle of the world’s 
preheminence ” did to his contemporaries, and the 
extent and duration of the world-empire that he 
founded in a few brief years is only now beginning 
to be understood. Thus Mr. Whitehead has pub¬ 
lished in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal two 
coins of a king who ruled in North-West India 
in the time of the Kushan conquerors, whose date was 
somewhere about A.D. 80. They are of copper, and 
bear the Greek legend, " King of Kings, the Great 
Saviour,” with a translation in Kharosthi characters 
which Mr. Whitehead declares to be the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the Greek. They also show a trident closely 
resembling the symbol by which astronomers denote the 
planet Neptune, but no proper name. Now, many of 
Alexander’s successors adopted the title of "saviour,” 
among whom it is only necessary to quote the before- 
mentioned Ptolemy and Antiochus I, and the epithet 
" Megas ” or " great ” presents no difficulties. But who 
is this king who ruled at Cabul and as far north as the 
Hindu Kush and the Himalayas and as far south as 
Mathura on the Ganges, and yet did not leave his per¬ 
sonal name ? Mr. Whitehead suggests that Soter Megas 
may be merely a title given to the Viceroys who 
governed as represenfatives of the Kushan emperor or 
suzerain, and Mr. Kennedy joins in with some con¬ 
firmation of this in the fact that his coins till now have 
only occurred in copper, thereby lending colour to the 
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theory that the coinage of gold was reserved for the 
suzerain power. It seems very unlikely, however, that 
any suzerain should allow his deputy or vassal-king 
to assume such a title as “ Saviour,” which was un¬ 
known except among the independent successors of 
Alexander; and Mr. Whitehead suggests that the coins 
he publishes do bear traces of what may be a proper 
name. If so, there are probably others in existence 
less damaged than those figured by him now 
in the museum at Lahore, familiar to readers of 
“ Kim,” and it would be interesting to see whether the 
name can there be made out. If it turns out to be 
Greek, it may well be that the Indo-Greeks did not 
submit tamely to the Scythian invasion, as has been 
thought. 

Not unconnected with this is the controversy raging 
in the same Society with regard to the date of 
Kanishka, one of the Kushan emperors, who is cele¬ 
brated in Buddhist literature as a pillar of the faith. 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, librarian to the India Office, 
thinks it evident that this Kanishka must have 
flourished after the “ Nameless King " rejoicing in the 
title of Soter Megas last mentioned, and his Kushan 
suzerain, or, in other words, after 80 A.D. Mr. 
Kennedy, on the other hand, who is supported by Dr. 
Fleet, editor of the Indian Antiquary and a high 
authority on the early history of India, is just as 
positive that he is to be carried back to the middle of 
the first century before our era. It is a very pretty 
quarrel, and has an important bearing on the faith to 
be placed in Buddhist records. F. L. 


Conventionality and Uncoventionality 

A WORD is a coin that is stamped on both sides. 

On one side it bears the “ image and super¬ 
scription 99 of the speaker; on the other the date—an 
important consideration—and a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of symbols, which we will take to represent the 
mentality of the hearer. For the coin to be good 
money, there must be correspondence between the two 
faces. 

One of the conversational coins that circulates most 
widely, but should never be accepted without some 
preliminary biting and ringing on the counter of the 
mind, is the word “ unconventional." We use the 
negative form advisedly; few will be found cynical 
enough (“cynical 99 —another coin for the sharpers) to 
defend “conventionality," caught in the mother¬ 
nakedness of an isolated term and within sight of a 
dictionary. “A is thoroughly conventional"—who is 
going to defend A? It would need a Malesherbes or 
an Osman Pasha. But when we hear, from the lips 
of C, for instance, that “ B is so very unconventional," 
we are no nearer to a sound personal estimate of B 
than we were before. Too many factors enter into 
the business. In the first place, what sort of a person 
is C? On the answers to this question and to the 
supplementary question—what sort of persons are we 
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whom C is instructing?—hangs principally the result 
of our interesting inquiry. 

Is B more worthy ?—1 should say 

He’s worth a great deal more than A. 

Very likely, but we decline to admit any so hasty solu¬ 
tion of our problem. Who are you that judge between 
A and B ? Then in what spirit did C utter his dictum ? 
Does he approve of B, or does he disapprove? And 
finally, for our experience of children has taught us 
that many questions, though they may sometimes con¬ 
stitute a fallacy, more often make a young man’s 
fancy lightly turn to thoughts of crime, has " uncon¬ 
ventional " any recognised normal meaning for the 
majority of mankind? 

We do not know whether B’s “ unconventionality 99 
is a vice or a charm till we know something about C. 
It may be something that we should ourselves hesitate 
to dub at all by this title. And if it is necessary to 
evaluate C before attacking B, why not D before C? 
Why not E as well? Why not the whole alphabet? 
The first cause must lie somewhere. But if we are 
going to stop at C, what then does C mean? He 
may mean a multitude of things. His “ unconvention¬ 
ality " may mean silence in the company of friends, 
garrulity in the presence of strangers, a taste for 
society combined with a dislike for formal invitations, 
smoking a pipe in Bond Street, irregular shaving, 
introducing the Battle of Bouvines at a dinner-party 
as a subject of conversation, talking Swinburne to a 
respectable aunt, squash hats, or strange drinks. The 
list is susceptible of indefinite enlargement. If a man 
had all these, we might reasonably think that he was 
on his way to genuine unconventionality. But true 
unconventionality is a habit of the mind; its mani¬ 
festations are, to a great extent at any rate, un¬ 
consciously produced. A man may wear an odd kind 
of hat at a garden-party and yet be the most con¬ 
ventional of God’s creatures. And a good deal of 
so-called unconventionality is merely the result of 
circumstances; the sin of laziness and the tragedy of 
poverty are responsible for much apparent contempt 
for the rules of life. 

The rules of life—or, at least, the rules of civilised 
life—that is what we always come back to. Bridge 
without conventions is a bridge no longer; conventions 
are the piers that keep it from being swept away by 
the torrent of public curiosity. Life is another good 
game, if its conventions are observed; we know that 
if we play a certain card—a visiting-card will some¬ 
times correspond—we shall be understood and shall 
be able to develop our game in security. Freedom is 
born of restraint. The unconventionalities of, say, a 
princess—what we mean by a princess—are like the 
coups of a great bridge-player; the fundamental rules 
of the game are so much a part of the player that they 
may be violated on occasion; they do not “abide our 
question "—the player is free. 

We are wondering which impression we have left on 
the courteous reader—that we like and respect uncon- 
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ventionality, or that we despise or loathe it. A short 
and definite answer is beyond us. C says that “ B is 
so unconventional." We have never met B, but we 
detest him in advance; he is a vegetarian, and drops 
jam over the table-cloth. D says that “ B is rather 
unconventional/ 9 veiling the distasteful word with 
the slightly apologetic accent that is one of our reasons 
for liking D; we count the hours dividing us from B. 
Doubtless he might visit his barber three or four times 
more in the year, and his pipes, which have a tendency 
to “ live within the sense they quicken," should be 
prevented from straying too far from the shy security 
of the Temple. Still, marriage will change all that, 
and, en attendant , he plays cricket with a good team, 
he frequents the opera—not the best seats, though he 
could probably afford them, but the gallery, where the 
people go for the music—he can ride a horse and sail 
a boat, and his vocabulary, though it has some strange 
words in it, contains nothing base or sordid. 

B, as divined from D, is an unconventional man— 
or as near as we can get to it. We will say nothing 
about women. He is almost the only one of his kind; 
we can only think of one other, and he is different in 
nearly every way, save the essential. That essential is 
spontaneity, sincerity. A review of all the uncon¬ 
ventional people we know is a process of elimination. 
The first-person-pluralists may go first: " We are quite 
unconventional people;"—are you? Why not say, 
“ We are very wise— we are very brave—or good—or 
picturesquely wicked" ? You are boasting, you are 
praising yourselves, for what we know not, though 
Heaven may! The dwellers in garden-cities we only 
know from hearsay; we think they would not pass our 
test. High-brows, slummers, Bohemians, cosmopoli¬ 
tans—we commend you to the cares of an inspired 
dustman, who may find among you a jewel or two. 

We have fallen from our fence: a truly unconven¬ 
tional person is, it seems, a jewel. Well, let it be so! 
He shares with the gem its most distinctive quality— 
its rarity. And, then, is not B 9 s unconventionality 
based on a sound knowledge and appreciation (not 
idolatry, which would have landed him at once in con¬ 
ventionality) of the fundamental conventions of life 5 
B is a figment of our brain. The other unconventional 
hero to whom we have referred is a living soul, not a 
4 ‘ ^vxapiov ” by any means, but a big soul, carrying 
about a living body. (The only quotation from 
Epictetus that we know has failed us sadly.) He is 
a writer—that is to say, he has known temptation; he 
is read by thousands—that is to say, he is tempted all 
day long. He would be a great writer had not an 
almost unaccountably fervid belief in democracy made 
of him a great journalist, so that his very best book 
will be written by Boswell. We will not name him. 
You may guess him, if you will; you have our leave 
to disagree with us about him. He is the one truly 
unconventional man we actually know: the others are 
play-actors. He writes—and talks—mainly in defence 
of the conventions. R. F. SMALLEY. 
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REVIEWS 

The Procession of the Muse—II. 

The Quiet Spirit. By JOHN SPENCER MUIRHEAD. (B. 

H. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By JOHN ALFORD. (The Poetry Bookshop. 

2 S.) 

Poems : Moods of the Moment. By A BACHELOR. 

(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Adventurous Year , and Other Poems. By MARTIN 
KINDER. (Maunsel and Co. 2 s. 6d. net.) 

A Boy's Will. By ROBERT FROST. (David Nutt, 
is. 6d. net.) 

I T is an altogether enviable world in which Mr. 

Muirhead lives, innocent of vexing problems, 
unvisited by the horrid spectres of pain and sorrow. 
Life to him is 

a little and shadowy river 
Where now there are clots of the sunlight a-quiver, 
And now little glooms that are very soon ended 
In pools where the sky and the shadows are blended. 

A world of enchantment, in fine, on which the spell 
has rested for thousands of years, holding time and 
change at bay. Upon its Arcadian bounds the tides 
of modern civilisation have never encroached; great 
Pan still lives and reigns there, and the bird-song is 
interrupted only by the light laughter of fairy-folk, 
the piping of shepherds, and the merry shouts of 
Bacchanals. All here is beauty and all joy, sought 
out and dwelt on with a loving, purposeful eye. Like 
his own Ganymede, he will not have a song that hints 
1 of sorrow; or, if such songs must be sung—strange 
themes of “fierce love that loved not loveliness"—then, 
like his Achilles, he will be “smiling in sleep," and 
“hearing not anything." And the manner is in keeping 
with the matter. The lines trip blithely to pleasing 
rhythms, sparkle with frequent fancies, and glow with 
'verbal colour. The poems abound with well-observed 
and deftly-fashioned detail: touches such as these, 
which impound the attention and forbid a hurried 
reading: — 

.... in the windless starlight, when the sky 
Steeled to the shadowless coming of the moon. 

.streams more sweet 

Than e’er spread bubbled weeds against the sun, 

Or brake in dimples where the eddies meet; 

And many a tiny singing-bird, that veers 

His tripping flight in little journeyings 

Where his small mate from out her cranny peers. 

It is all limpid, level and unforced. Mr. Muirhead 9 s 
is the Greek spirit, and he is unwavering in his fealty. 
We should very much like to quote the lovely descrip¬ 
tion of recumbent Achilles from the poem entitled 
“Patroclus," but considerations of space forbid. In 
respect of mannerisms, by the way, Mr. Muirhead is 
very fond of the adjectives “bare", and “bared"; in 
fact, they occur a little too frequently. Some, in this 
advanced age, alive with new movements and new 
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watchwords, might conceivably call such work as this 
out of date. For our part we are content enough to 
recognise in it the timeless quality of sincere and 
beautiful poetry, and we hope it will not lightly be 
consigned to limbo. 

Mr. Alford writes pleasant verse about Nature, which 
reveals powers of perception and expression rather 
above the average. He shows a nice restraint also, 
while at the same time it is good to feel the high pulse 
in numbers VIII and IX, for instance. The ballad- 
lyric, number X, has the convincing note, which, how¬ 
ever, is more than can be said for the two “free” ex¬ 
periments at the end of the book. 

“Moods of the Moment” has no very striking 
qualities to commend it. It is more or less successful 
versification, but scarcely rises to the level of poetry, 
either in form or substance. The moral principles are 
sound, but its sentiments are of the kind that no 
longer call for repetition: — 

O the rainbow ! O the rainbow ! 

Smiling, beauteous in mine eyes— 

Up thine arch of hope resplendent, 

We will climb unto the skies. 

There are seven pictures, however, which are much 
better than the verse. 

The best things in Mr. Kinder’s book are not his 
dallyings with fancy verse-forms (though these are 
clever enough, and the sestina on page 2 is a pure 
triumph), but the poems which he has written when he 
really had something to say, some passing glimpse of 
beauty to relate. “After Sundown” is touched with 
true charm of faery; “Wind and Rain” has the subtle, 
indispensable quality of individuality; the little “Even¬ 
song” holds in its frugal lines the breath of infinite 
things; “The Forest House” captivates by its wise 
simplicity; and “Romance” expresses in swift, graphic 
strokes all the essence of the matter. We bate a point 
in favour of the “Ballad of April,” for its tripping 
music and ready phrasing, and quote one stanza for 
sample: — 

She bade me note how the bracken raises 
Its croziered head where the red leaf died; 

She bade me follow the rabbits’ mazes 
There, where the tangled growths divide, 

Showing a field’s new-furrowed side, 

Where magpies chattered incessantly : 

“Look, look, two are for mirth,” she cried, 

“For apple bloom is fair to see.” 

For the most part, Mr. Kinder is a careful workman, 
though the rhyme has rather obviously mastered the 
reason in the second stanza of “In the Cloisters.” In 
a few of his numbers he betrays discipleship of Mr. 
Yeats. 

We wish we could fitly express the difference which 
marks off “A Boy’s Will” from all the other books 
here noticed. Perhaps it is best hinted by stating that 
the poems combine, with a rare sufficiency, the essential 
qualities of inevitability and surprise. We have read 
every line with that amazement and delight which are 
too seldom evoked by books of modem verse. Without 


need of qualification or a trimming of epithets, it is 
undoubtedly the work of a true poet. We do not need 
to be told that the poet is a young man: the dew and 
the ecstasy—the audacity, too—of pristine vision are 
here. At the same time, it is extraordinarily free from 
a young poet’s extravagances; there is no insistent 
obtrusion of self-consciousness, no laboured painting 
of lilies, nothing of the plunge and strain after super- 
things. Neither does it belong to any modern 
“school,” nor go in harness to any new and twisted 
theory of art. It is so simple, lucid, and experimental 
that, reading a poem, one can see clearly with the 
poet’s own swift eyes, and follow the trail of his 
glancing thought. One feels that this man has seen 
and felt : seen with a revelatory, a creative vision; felt 
personally and intensely; and he simply writes down, 
without confusion or affectation, the results thereof. 
Rarely to-day is it our fortune to fall in with a new 
poet expressing himself in so pure a vein. No one who 
really cares for poetry should miss this little book. 
There is scarcely a poem of them all but will reward 
with a thrill, and many of them will yield much more. 
If we must select, “The Trial by Existence” must be 
mentioned for power of imagination; “Pan With Us” 
for spirit and sufficiency and for its beautifully clean 
finish; “October” for its neat, skilful handling; and 
“Storn Fear” for its stark articulation in which every 

4 

word tells. This last is well worthy of full quota¬ 
tion : — 

When the wind works against us in the dark, 

And pelts with snow 

The lower chamber window on the east, 

And whispers with a sort of stifled bark, 

The beast, 

“Come out! Come out!”— 

It costs no inward struggle not to go. 

Ah, no! 

I count our strength, 

Two and a child. 

Those of us not asleep subdued to mark 
How the cold creeps as the fire dies at length— 
How drifts are piled, 

Dooryard and road ungraded, 

Till even the comforting barn grows far away 
And my heart owns a doubt 
Whether ’tis in us to arise with day 
And save ourselves unaided. 

We have not the slightest idea who Mr. Robert Frost 
may be, but we welcome him unhesitatingly to the 
ranks of the poets bom, and are convinced that if this 
is a true sample of his parts he should presently give 
us work far worthier of honour than much which 
passes for front-rank poetry at the present time. 


Creatures of Rapine 

The Prowlers . By F. St. Mars. Illustrated by 

Warwick Reynolds. (J. Nisbet and Co. 6s. net.) 

Whenever we come across a book in which beasts and 
birds are endowed with the human faculty of speech 
we are reminded of the story of the ventriloquist’s dog. 
It is old in the States, but may have the merit of com- 
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parative novelty on this side. A wonderful talking 
dog was exhibited at a fair. Needless to say, the 
owner was a ventriloquist, but this simple fact escaped 
the notice of rustic audiences, and at length a yokel 
paid a heavy price for this canine prodigy. He was 
just leading it out of the booth on a string when, at the 
door, the intelligent animal turned for one last look 
at its late master, and cried :“Oh! so you’ve sold me, 
have you ? Then Pm ——d if I ever say another 
word!” And when, after several days, the dog proved 
as good as its word, the fool who had bought it was 
glad enough to sell it back to its late owner at a frac¬ 
tion of the price. So, we fear, in these otherwise well- 
told stories of the wild, the claws are the claws of 
hawks and owls, but the voice is ever the voice of Mr. 
St. Mars. As a fact, the only four-footed animal that 
ever spoke quite like a human being was Balaam’s ass, 
but the simplicity of the Bible is a difficult model to 
follow. Mr. Kipling has come a little nearer reality 
with his talking tigers and pythons than any other 
living writer; but Mr. St. Mars is woefully wide of 
the mark, and we can only regret the peppering of his 
stories with such amazing ^expletives as “twist my 
whiskers!” or “tickle my brush!” which we take to be 
equivalent to the “stap my vitals!” of Regency bucks, 
or the “shiver my timbers!” popularly associated with 
Jack ashore. 

We feel a little bold in criticising the work of one 
who has been praised by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Kerna- 
han were it not that the publication of extracts from 
their letters to the author is of itself a challenge that 
seems to justify our candour. For the rest, and always 
insisting on the artistic pitfalls of this too popular 
conversational method of chronicling the daily life of 
the wild creatures, we have found pleasure in many of 
the little dramas by means of which Mr. St. Mars 
illustrates the enduring truth of those lines in Tenny¬ 
son : — 

. . . Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can 
heal; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d 
by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of 
plunder and prey. 

The author gives us a series of these tragedies in the 
minor key, including terrific combats between rats and 
stoats, with snowy owls intervening; a battle royal 
between a coyote escaped from a menagerie and a roe¬ 
deer defending its fawns; the marauding forays of a 
Pomatorhine skua embroiled with wild geese and an 
Arctic fox (which the artist has somehow confused 
with a polar bear); a fracas between shrikes and star¬ 
lings, and many other battles of the wild, all of them 
related with due attention to dramatic detail and 
zoological accuracy. 

The illustrations are what is usually termed a 
“feature” of the book, and for those who favour a 
kind of Beardsley atmosphere in such work they are 
admirable. For ourselves, preferring the book of 


Nature at first hand, and imbued with an old-fashioned 
liking for either accurate drawings or artistic photo¬ 
graphs, we find these dim studies by Mr. Reynolds a 
little too imaginative for our taste. But nothing about 
them can be quite so unpleasant as the device for in¬ 
scribing their legends in scarlet type on the tissue fly¬ 
leaf. In all but one light, these descriptions are barely 
legible. 


Polite Conversations 

Social Conversations in English and Japanese . By 

GENTARO TOMITA. (P. Maruya and Co., Yoko¬ 
hama.) 

The student of a strange language who desires to 
employ not the stilted phrase, the literary sentences 
which he can find in books, but the genuine everyday 
colloquial speech of the people, runs the gauntlet of 
many difficulties. His teacher—whether he instruct 
orally or by the aid of the printed word—is not always 
able to distinguish between outrageous slang and the 
permissible chatter with which all friendly talk is 
enlivened; and the results, when the trustful learner 
bravely enters the spacious field that lies outside the 
realm of grammar-books and manuals of correct com¬ 
position, are apt to be startling. 

We laugh, nowadays, at the old-fashioned methods 
of imparting knowledge in other tongues—at the 
solicitous queries as to the health of the gardener’s 
daughter, at the polite requests for paper-knife, pens, 
and ink, which formed the seductive opening para¬ 
graphs of the “First French Courses” of thirty years 
ago; but there is a danger in the other extreme. It is 
exemplified here and there in this charming attempt to 
introduce Japanese students to our English social, con¬ 
versational ways. For instance, in the very first sen¬ 
tence, Mr. Tomita makes his character begin: “Say, 
Smith, do you happen to know Mr. Trilby?” He is 
apparently unaware of the fact that “say,” as an 
opening to a speech, is not English at all, but comes 
from the other side of the Atlantic. The gentle Smith 
exclaims later on: “I haven’t seen anything of you 
this past two weeks; where have you been stowing your¬ 
self ?”—which is not pretty, and has not the excuse of 
being a phrase at all frequently employed. He refers 
to an “auto” as “a mechanical Rosinante,” and ex¬ 
plains the allusion in a footnote as “a mechanical (a 
machine) horse,” ignoring the needed reference to Don 
Quixote. “I’ve been feeling a bit peckish this good 
bit” is an assertion which might well be moderated. 
“Let’s all muck in (assist each other) and pack up” is 
simply impossible even in friendly talk, save among 
schoolboys or errand-boys. “I reckon,” “we sh’ll,” 
“fiddlesticks,” are barely excusable, and the following 
reply is calculated to make the English reader shudder : 
“Oh, I was dumped alongside poor old Mrs. Dawson; 
she’s a horrible scrag, without a word to say for her¬ 
self the whole evening.” 

Having mentioned these serious flaws, which we trust 
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will be eliminated in any future edition, we are free 
to state that Mr. Tomita has managed the greater por¬ 
tion of his imaginary conversations very skilfully. The 
copious footnotes, with Japanese text in full, fully 
elucidate the meaning of the colloquialisms with which 
the pages abound, and there is a full and valuable 
index. The book, we understand, was “submitted to 
a thorough overhauling and ruthless revision by an 
English friend.” It is a pity that this “English 
friend** did not blue-pencil the phrases we have noted 
above; but, on the whole, the result must be considered 
gratifying; and the work is an excellent addition to 
the other educational volumes which Mr. Tomita has 
published with such marked success. 


The Quest of Lyric Poetry 

Lyric Poetry. By ERNEST RHYS. (J. M. Dent and 

Sons. 5s. net.) 

The editor of this new series of studies in English 
literature is happy in his choice of Professor Ernest 
Rhys for what was the most difficult undertaking of all. 
Lyric poetry is a wide term that, like a mountain river, 
may be comparatively easily followed near its source, 
but necessarily widens and deepens as it flows, often 
sending out long and tortuous tributaries to the bewilder¬ 
ment of any but the experienced literary geographer. 
Professor Rhys has the very great advantage of being 
able to add to his learning the first-hand knowledge of 
his subject which can only come from practical expe¬ 
rience. Not that even this always leads to clear 
thinking on the subject of lyric poetry. Matthew Arnold 
had both qualifications, but he was led astray by a 
fascinating theory of comparative criticism which warped 
his judgment and ultimately led him to rely upon an 
external standard of excellence. 

Such a standard might have sufficed if we were not 
living in an infinite world. William Blake said: “ The 
desire of man being infinite, the possession is infinite, 
and himself infinite. He who sees the infinite in all 
things, sees God. He who sees ratio only, sees himself 
only.” Hence it follows that one of the chief glories 
of lyric poetry, as indeed of all art, is its power to widen 
ever the horizon of its imagination, and, in Professor 
Rhys* words, “ justify its claim to be creative and 
break into the circle of supreme beauty and perfect 
happiness.’* That is really the goal of lyric poetry. 
It is, in Blake’s phrase, a “ seeking the eternal which 
is always present to the wise.” It leads— 

Through widening chambers of surprise to where 

Throbs rapture near an end that aye recedes. 

The joyous thing about this “ supreme beauty and 
perfect happiness” is that human nature naturally 
responds to it. Our souls find it to be their home of 
re-creation. Therefore we deem it the triumph of the 
lyric poet to bring this “consummation of all mortal 
hope” so vividly before us that we are persuaded to live 


by its light and cleave our way with joy and assurance 
to the realisation of an ever aspiring ideal—an ideal that 
becomes reality the moment we recognise it as our true 
destiny. 

No lesser conception of what lyric poetry may be will 
henceforth satisfy those who appreciate the poets oi 
the Revolution. No doubt the critical schoolmasters 
and poets of mosaic order will try to make poetry a 
matter of connoisseurship to the end of time. There is 
no less doubt that those who have lived more intensely 
than their fellows and have therefore felt life’s beauty 
and possibility more profoundly, will continue to have 
their metre-making visions of “supreme beauty and 
perfect happiness.” The great essential is that all 
standards in art should be related to life. The first 
necessity for every sincere reader is that his standards 
should be those, and only those, referable to his own 
life. 

41 Lyrical” says Professor Rhys, “ implies a form of 
musical utterance in words governed by overmastering 
emotion and set free by a powerfully concordant rhythm. 
So soon as narrator or playwright, carried out of the 
given medium by personal feeling, begins to dilate 
individually on the theme, that moment he or she as 
surely tends to grow lyrical.” With such a wide defini¬ 
tion of the term as his text it may be rightly assumed 
that the author has not merely written a commentary 
round the “ Oxford Book of English Verse.” The 
work is rather an historical study, not only of the birth 
and growth of the English lyric, but of all the elements 
that went to its conception and all the varying influence? 
which have aided and retarded its growth Some idea 
of the thoroughness with which Professor Rhys investi¬ 
gates the beginnings of English verse may be gathered 
from the fact that the first eight chapters deal with 
pre-Chaucerian poetry. And this is really the most 
valuable part of the book. It is fascinatingly interesting 
to learn how from the rude cries of men at war with 
the elements lyric poetry crept into the epic: how at 
first this personal utterance was aided by music which 
emphasised the stresses: how like a child it learned to 
stand with the assistance of Latin liturgical verses, until, 
with Robert of Gloucester and The Exeter Book, the 
English lyric was able to run alone As this series of 
books is designed to show the evolution of the various 
branches of our literature, Professor Rhys was wise in 
seeking at all costs to make sure of the ancestry of that 
poetry which found its first satisfying expression m 
Chaucer. The intelligent reader can find his own wav, 
according to his personal taste or caprice, among con 
temporary poets, but lacking such a guide as this book 
offers, he may waste much time in studying earl) 
English verse without any very clear idea of it ; 
historical significance. It is a study in evolution, and 
not really an estimate of comparative values. Perhap* 
it approaches that disputable shore when we leave th< 
Elizabethans, for the nearer we come to modem time* 
the more difficult it becomes to trace tendencies. 

Historically, of course, Dryden, Pope, Southey, anc 
James Thomson cannot be neglected, but we are a b'tti- 
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jealous of the space devoted to them by comparison 
with that allotted to Donne, Blake, and Meredith, three 
poets of greater lyrical impulse than Mr. Rhys seems 
willing to allow. The artificial standard begins to 
stultify the author’s intuition when he speaks of “ the 
problem of making song bear the weight of philosophy” 
being “too much for” Donne. Philosophy was Donne’s 
inspiration, as it was Meredith’s. Lyric poetry is ever 
labouring to become more and more inclusive, and to 
believe that Donne and Meredith were not piimarily 
lyrical because they weighted their holds with heavy ore 
is to put up canons of criticism which are destined, in 
Francis Thompson’s picturesque phrase, to be spiked. 
All standards must bow to the maker’s intention, and, 
rightly understood, Donne’s “ Ecstacy ” and Meredith’s 
14 Hymn to Colour” are among the finest lyrics ever 
written. On the other hand we wonder how many 
readers Professor Rhys will have to agree with him that 
Southey wrote "one beautiful thing in lyric,” and that 
this is it: — 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, no cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! 

To us the lines seem entirely commonplace. The 
epithets are all second-hand, and lay bare Southey’s 
complete lack of imagination. 

But this is to dispute matters not really relevant to 
this book’s intention. The volume most admirably 
fulfils that difficult purpose. It is illuminative, both by 
reason of its author’s fine erudition and his real insight. 
As illustrative of the latter quality we quote this 
comment on Chaucer’s poetry: — 

“ He was the most delicately syllabic verseman who 
ever wrote in English, so that, reading him after the 
later poets whose fashion is more like our own, we are 
impressed as by the clear but unusual enunciation of a 
child that tries to make every accent slurred in common 
speech, individual and distinct. It was impossible that 
English should go on being spoken in that way; but i 4 
was of immense service to have it at this time passed 
over the tongue of a poet bom and made.” 

Finally, we would point out a misquoted word in the 
second stanza of that beautiful anonymous lyric of the 
Lutanists— 

« 

O Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 

When thy ripe fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. . 

Quoting doubtless from an early edition of Mr. Bullen’s 
“ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song Books” the word " rich” 
is substituted for "ripe.” A small point at first sight, 


it makes a vital difference to the song’s meaning. And 
where did Browning say— 

Did Shakespeare write sonnets? 

The worse Shakespeare he. 

Is this a quotation from the poem " House” ? 


The Pilgrims’ Journey 

With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem . By STEPHEN 
GRAHAM. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

THAT Mr. Stephen Graham has undertaken a task 
which hitherto no writer has thought worthy of his pen 
in itself should be sufficient to attract readers to his 
book, and when to this fact is added a scholarly and 
interesting manner of presentment there is no doubt 
at all that Mr. Graham’s public ought to be a large 
one. For very many years this pilgrimage of Russian 
peasants to Jerusalem has been taking place. Very 
little is heard about it by the world in general, and 
practically no report gets into the papers of the many 
lives lost in the attempts of the poor old men and 
women to reach the city they seek. Gathered from all 
parts of Russia, the pilgrims usually join the ship at 
Odessa; they are taken to Jaffa, and in various ways 
make the journey from thence to Jerusalem. This 
particular boat carried 560 bound for the Holy Land. 
Mr. Graham writes: 

Four hundred were accommodated in the parts of 
the hold unoccupied by cargo. I went down the 
dark ladders into the bowels of the ship, and saw how 
they lived there. The hold was something never to 
be forgotten for the crush there, the darkness, the 
foulness, and the smell. 

And yet never a murmur nor a complaint broke 
from the peasants’ lips. The boat was many 
days late, and there were terrible storms. Still 
the long-suffering peasants accepted all their hard¬ 
ships, only praising God the more for thinking them 
worthy to be tried in such a manner. All day and all 
night on the ship and in the hostels after they had 
landed could be heard the repeated thump as one after 
another they fell on their knees in prayer. Nearly all 
of them were old; for many years they had been living 
for this journey, not caring much whether they came 
b^ck alive, so long as they had seen their Saviour’s 
City. The majority had brought with them sackfuls 
of mouldy black bread; some they had saved from 
their own tables, other crusts had been given them on 
the road. Abraham, seventy-five years of age, last 
year completed his twentieth journey. He is entirely 
dependent on other people for all he has—money, food, 
and clothing. "For nine months of the year he tramps 
through Russia, and the other three he is in the Holy 
Land or on the pilgrim boat.” He remembers all those 
who have helped him on his journey, and prays for 
them when he reaches Jerusalem. 

The whole period taken up by the journey is the 
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Lenten fast. Not only must no flesh be eaten, but 
milk products and eggs are also forbidden, and the 
greatest trial of all is the abstinence from tobacco and 
vodka. Father Yevgeny, the monk who attempted to 
administer to the spiritual needs of the travellers, was 
a peculiar type of a twentieth century priest. He 
preached to his patient flock what Mr. Graham rightly 
calls “the Gospel of Stupidity/ 1 He taught them to 
mistrust anything foreign, never to read modern books, 
and, if anyone came to them with a new idea, to 
declare that they were too stupid to understand it. It 
is not the priests, however, who are responsible for 
the determination of so many to take the long and 
wearisome journey which often costs them their lives. 
“The Russians/' says Mr. Graham, “are volcanoes, 
either extinct, quiescent, or in eruption. Below the 
surface, even of the quietest and stupidest, lies a vein 
of racial energy, an access to the inner fire and mystery 
of the spirit of man. When the spirit moves in the 
depths, then the ways of the outward man seem 
strange." 

Several chapters are devoted to the life in the hostels 
and to the journeys to Nazareth and the Sea of 
Galilee. One of the most impressive sights must be 
the great procession which, led by the clergy, makes 
its way to the banks of the Jordan. Here the great 
miscellaneous crowd put on their white shrouds, which 
they have carefully guarded ever since they left their 
Russian village, and after the water is sanctified they 
all plunge in, crossing themselves and shivering. The 
magnificent services, too, of Palm Sunday are well 
described, and give a splendid account of the only 
reward the humble travellers ask, who come so many 
thousands of miles to do homage to the Founder of 
their faith. 

It is astonishing the amount of thought, trouble, 
and even money the Russian peasant expends upon the 
end of his life upon earth. He sanctifies his grave 
clothes in Jordan; he buys crosses, caps, and Jerusalem 
earth to be put with him in the coffin. If some of these 
minor matters may seem superstitious to English 
readers, all will be ready to admit that there must be 
real grit in a nation which possesses men and women 
of such strong fibre and powers of endurance as are 
evinced by these hardy travellers, whose childlike trust 
in God and His priests is sufficient to enable them to 
overcome all trials and temptations until they have 
celebrated Easter in the Holy City. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie is just publishing, in two 
volumes, “The Life and Letters of John Paul Jones," 
by Mrs. Reginald de Koven, at 24s. net. This bio¬ 
graphy of the great naval hero has resulted from years 
of study and research on the writer's part, in which 
she has accumulated considerable significant new 
material, and thus has made possible a far more com¬ 
plete and understandable presentation of Paul Jones's 
personality and career. 


Shorter Reviews 

Madeleine at Her Mirror: A Woman's Diary . By 

Marcelle Tinayre. (John Lane. 6s.) 

ME. TINAYRE writes with such a light fantastic 
touch that her books are always enjoyable read¬ 
ing. The present volume, as she herself says, “ is not a 
novel, but a collection of impressions, of dreams and 
of memories, in which fiction mingles with fact." It is 
also, we are inclined to think, in no small degree auto¬ 
biographical. Some of us delight in building castles 
in the air, others will become lost in thought as they 
watch the embers on the homely hearth, but Madeleine 
sits before her mirror and gazes into it, evoking reminis¬ 
cences of other days which she records in a dainty style 
that forcibly reminds one of the late Gustave Droz, 
especially in his delightful work “ Monsieur, Madame, et 
B6b£.” 

Madeleine conjures up thoughts and recollection of a 
multitude of subjects, mostly of the piquant gossamer 
kind, which is innate in the Parisienne, but occasionally 
striking a more serious note showing that life is not all 
frivolity, frills and furbelows, and that laughter has at 
times to give way to tears. The sketches, slight as 
they are, display an intimate knowledge of woman and 
her ways, and the authoress lampoons her foibles with 
no hesitating, pen. The chapters “ Beauty Secrets/ 
“Friendship among Women," “Women and their 
Dressmakers," divulge many home truths which a mere 
man could scarcely hint at. “ Women at Sales” depicts 
“ the little wild beast. . . feverishly turning over scarves 
and laces in a caressing manner which no husband or 
lover will ever know.” But it is when Madeleine 
discusses “ Mode and Maternity" that she is most 
scathing towards her sex. “ The present fashion, if 
exaggerated, becomes the negation of femininity. . . . 
The tight fitting garments of to-day make prospective 
maternity immodest. . . Modem woman is a pretty, 
careless creature, who does not think, who seldom loves, 
and who never becomes a mother. She is a soulless, 
heartless doll! Look at our Parisiennes, how they 
flatten any prominence of figure, how they diet them¬ 
selves, how they confine their bodies in mummy-like 
sheathes in order to attain to the literary ideal of the 
perverted angel." According to Madame Tinayre, 
who is evidently no believer in “ as good be out of the 
world as out of the fashion," this regrettable state of 
things is in the main due to our latter-day novelists. 
It is a pity that several of her pages are disfigured by 
some very careless printer’s errors. Has that gentle¬ 
man’s reader become as extinct as the dodo ? 


A First Course in Projective Geometry . By E. HOWARD 
SMART, M.A. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

The science of geometry is a very ancient one, and it 
is said to have been introduced into Greece from Egypt 
by Thales some five or six centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era. Closely connected with it are such famous 
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scientists as Plato, the Greek philosopher, and Euclid, 
of Alexandria; also Apollinius Pagaeus, who wrote the 
first great work on conic sections, and his illustrious 
contemporary Archimedes, followed by Nicomedes, in¬ 
ventor of the conchoid. From the ninth to the four¬ 
teenth century the science was kept alive by the 
Arabians, and then it was revived in Europe. Des¬ 
cartes, in the seventeenth century, invented analytical 
geometry. The present handbook is intended for the 
use of students who have mastered the substance of 
Books I-XI of Euclid, and who desire some introduc¬ 
tion to the properties of the conic before proceeding to 
the study of the more advanced works on modern pure 
geometry. It is illustrated with a frontispiece and 
over a hundred diagrams. Professor Smart is head of 
the mathematical department at Birkbeck College. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 

W. E. H. LECKY. New Impression, 2 vols. 

(Longmans, Green and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.) 

The Messrs. Longmans are issuing a new edition of 
this well-known work, for which there is still a steady 
demand, especially at the popular price now charged 
for it. The two volumes before us carry the history 
to the death of George II in 1760, and the fall of 
Pondicherry in 1761, with the final discomfiture of the 
French in Hindustan, and the establishment on a firm 
basis of our Indian Empire. We think it would have 
been an advantage to the student if dates had been 
appended to the chapter headings, showing the periods 
with which they deal. 


Fiction 

Sinister Street . By COMPTON MACKENZIE. (Martin 
Seeker. 6s.) 

T HERE are five hundred closely printed pages in 
this book, yet we are informed that it is but the 
half of the novel, and that the other half will follow 
early next year. There is nothing here that is not as it 
should be; but we do feel inclined to take Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie aside and complain to him when we find that, in 
spite of those five hundred closely printed pages, the 
novel has not even begun. It has not even begun in the 
most elementary sense of giving us someone to be 
interested in. The present book purports to 
recount for us the life of one Charles Michael 
Saxby Fane until the time when he orders his 
thoughts towards Oxford; and the most exacting lover 
of detail will not deny that facts and details enough 
are given of the life supposed to have been led by that 
same Charles Michael Saxby Fane; but the unfortunate 
fact is that he has not yet begun to exist. He is but a 
name that serves as an excuse for an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of childhood and school affairs. It is not until 
page 350 that some of the names begin to distinguish 
themselves into personalities; and even after then the 


distinction is not developed; that is to say, the charac¬ 
terisation is not worked out whether in terms of action 
or psychology. And when the book concludes the 
potentialities of conduct, and, therefore, of interest, 
still do not exist. 

When such a state of affairs occurs with a novelist of 
the promise of Mr. Mackenzie it is interesting to see 
how it has been caused. To be compelled to deny at 

the end of a considerable book that there is no such 

• 

person as its ostensible hero, is not sufficient. That is 
only a method of evasion; and, if nothing else pre¬ 
vailed, Mr. Mackenzie's standing as a novelist protects 
him from that easy device. And when we come 
to examine the book closely an interesting artistic 
problem reveals itself, that happens incidentally 
to concern in its implication a good deal of 
modem work in the novel. For the novel is not 
a hotch-pot into which anything and everything 
may be emptied. The position of each detail is 
exactingly circumscribed by its significance. Any por¬ 
tion of any description that is not there for the better 
understanding of the central concern is just so much 
waste tissue; and the natural result of the inclusion of 
such indeterminate matter must be that the central con¬ 
cern will be hindered in its proper development. That 
sounds academic enough, to be sure; and though every 
defiance of academic statements is all to the good, yet 
Mr. Mackenzie does not justify himself. There is, for 
instance, a chapter entitled, characteristically enough, 
“Unending Childhood”; and in it is little that could 
not with advantage have been eliminated. Fane might 
have had to repeat “Mensa, mensa, mensam,” and so 
forth in a meaningless ceremonial. We ourselves had 
to do so. But wc suggest that it is nothing to the pur¬ 
pose that we should be told of it fully. We do not 
presume to say that to Mr. Mackenzie that ceremonial 
had not some significance; but he has not conveyed it 
to us, and that is the test of the book. In fact, it 
seems to us that Mr. Mackenzie himself has felt this; 
for he bends his mind to making these endless details 
interesting for themselves by his witty telling of them, 
and that is excellently legitimate, though it does not 
alter the fact. What is it to us that we should be told 
of the paper flowers that Michael made at the Kinder¬ 
garten, or of his difficulties with cl and lay in the 
“Special”? Had these things, with many other such 

details fully told, been cut out, would the book have 
suffered ? 

We are compelled to answer our own question by say¬ 
ing frankly that the book in its present form would 
have suffered. Such details have come to occupy so 
large a part that the chief interest is derived 
from them and not from Charles Michael Saxby 
Fane, on whose account they were ordered. We 
are quite sure that this was not at all what a novelist 
like Mr. Mackenzie meant. He quotes at the outset 
the passage from one of Keats' letters to the effect that 
“ The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space 
of life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the 
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character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the 
ambition thick-sighted.” That is, as it were, his text. 
Every external incident, therefore, only has significance 
in the degree in which it refers to this fact—or other¬ 
wise—of psychology. But he has turned aside from 
artistic restraint—or, let us say more precisely, his 
restraint in art—and let himself loose in details that 
have not that significance, with the result that they have 
crowded out the exposition of adolescence he intended, 
have banished Michael Fane and reign in his stead. 

Yet even here a curious thing transpires; for the 
events of the latter half of the book are in themselves 
a great deal more interesting than the events of the first 
half, while being at the same time a great deal more 
in exposition of the personality that Fane in conse¬ 
quence begins now slowly to acquire. It is with the 
later introduction of Michael’s friend Alan, and the 
contrast that Mr. Mackenzie now sets himself to display 
between the two, that the wheels of the story begin to 
grip the metals. But the whole fault of the book, at 
least thus far, is that it is not depicted from within 
outwards, but from without inwards, often not reach¬ 
ing the inner complication of nerves and desires, blood 
and emotions and resolutions, at all. That is even the 
case in the episodes of adolescence, though these are 
described as vivaciously as we should expect from Mr. 
Mackenzie’s pen. The lack of condensation has, in¬ 
deed, taken off the vivid glow from his style, but its 
general witful attitude remains though it shines no 
more. And this is especially so with regard to the 
latter half. It is not altogether easy to arrive at con¬ 
clusions, since the book itself does not. Our judgment 
is left, like our interest, in mid-air. It would seem that 
Mr. Mackenzie never intended originally to publish the 
book in two halves. If he had he would probably have 
made each half self-contained and self-consistent; and 
this particular half is neither one nor the other, going 
lamely and uncertainly as a consequence. The other 
half is to be expected next year. Perhaps the two 
halves will fit perfectly together, and give each life. 
If they do, we shall rejoice. Yet at the moment our 
interest remains in suspended animation. 


The Regent. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 

“Isn’t father a funny man!” exclaims Edward 
Henry’s eldest boy, in the final words of this book. 
Father, indeed, is a funny man, for although his deeds 
may not inspire any side-splitting bursts of laughter, 
the extraordinary situations which his overwhelming 
energy and his dare-devil recklessness bring, about con¬ 
tain a species of amusement at times intense. For a 
parallel to them the reader must turn back to the story 
of “The Card,” where the hero, “Denry,” is exhibited 
as a youth. Those who enjoyed that lively account of 
his early career will remember that by the aid of a 
quick wit, an ingenuity that was not always untainted 
by dishonesty, and a determination often to “play the 
game” according to rules of his own, Edward Henry 
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Machin rose from poverty to the proud position of 
Alderman Machin of Bursley, successful man of the 
world, and a bit of a braggart. Not, admittedly, one 
of the most admirable characters in fiction, but cer¬ 
tainly one of the most amusing fellows imaginable, 
simply because it was impossible to foresee where he 
would “ break out,” or into what fresh scrape he would 
plunge in the pursuit of his two ideals—the desire to 
be known as a “card,” and money. 

Machin, at the opening of this second stage of his 
biography, is dissatisfied, worried with things in 
general; between his wife and himself there were little 
misunderstandings, subtle discords. By a senes of 
chances he meets a London actor and his right-hand 
man. He purchases an option on a theatre that is not 
yet built, more for a “lark” than any serious intention; 
his imagination begins to work. He goes to London, 
stays—for a wager of half a crown—at “Wilkins’s,” 
the hotel where “the theory was that every person 
entering its walls was of royal blood until he had ad¬ 
mitted the contrary”; he throws himself headlong into 
the whirl of building and equipping a palatial opera- 
house, and in the story of this temple of poetic drama, 
“The Regent,” lies the principal interest of the book. 
Some of the events are frankly overdrawn and strain 
the reader’s attention unduly, but the greater part of 
the tale is beyond complaint. We need not give in 
detail the “dodges” and tricks, and dauntless “cheek,” 
by which Edward Henry gains his own way. It is 
all comedy of the best, though the great opera-house 
only begins to pay when, at the cost of a flying visit 
to New York, its owner engages a famous—or infamous 
—militant suffragette to play a small part. At the 
finish we still find the hero dissatisfied, still feel that 
sympathy is lacking in his home life. The question is 
now in what fresh way can he spend the energy which 
a short spell at home will doubtless accumulate? Is 
there to be a third and concluding instalment of this 
queer “card” and his doings? If so, we imagine thit 
its scene will be the Five Towns, where the hand of the 
author is most sure. For, to confess the truth, we feel 
that Mr. Bennett is not quite at home in his sudden 
transplanting of his chief character. That he enjoyed 
writing the book is evident; that we enjoyed reading it 
is certain; but we may be permitted to question whether 
even the fun of “Wilkins’s” and the capture of London 
are as good as the more intimate scenes among the 
people of the district which we have learned to know 
from Mr. Bennett’s previous studies. 


Delfina o 9 the Dolphins . By MARY ARGYLE TAYLOR. 

(A. C. Fifield. is. 6d. net.) 

In estimating the value of a book no heed should be 
given to its size or to the nominal value placed on it 
by its publisher. By those who take either of these 
as a criterion, the volume whose title heads this notice 
would probably be overlooked, for in size it extends 
to but 92 short pages, and in price it is far below 
that to which the professional novel-reader is accus- 
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tomed. Yet those who fail to take the opportunity of 
reading Miss Taylor's story will deprive themselves of 
a privilege which, if they were only acquainted with 
its nature, they would go very far to obtain; for this 
brief little story is in reality a gem whose lustre shines 
all the more brilliantly on account of the modest cover¬ 
ing which surrounds it. Miss Taylor is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having succeeded where thousands of her 
fellow-craftsmen fail. No one, no matter what his or 
her character or disposition may be, can help benefiting 
from the book, and to rise from it, if only temporarily, 
a better man or woman—one a little closer to his 
Creator. Of few books can this be so truly said; yet 
it must not be thought that this little work is merely a 
moral or spiritual tonic. Merely as a piece of fiction, 
the resort of an idle hour, the story is one that seizes 
the attention with its opening sentences and retains 
that attention until the last page, which readers will 
be unanimous in feeling comes far too soon. 

Miss Taylor is fortunate in the atmosphere she has 
chosen and in having caught it so thoroughly. The 
story lives, and has its being throughout, amid the 
glamour of Italy. Nevertheless, one feels that it is in 
reality quite independent of its setting, and that even 
if the author had chosen, for instance, the ugly sur¬ 
roundings of an English provincial town, its beauty 
would have been in no degree diminished. Miss Tay¬ 
lor has the gift of breathing into her characters the 
breath of life. One could recognise them as they 
passed in the streets. Days after having put the book 
down one is still conscious of their existence and their 
presence. The visitor to Rome who has had the good 
fortune of holding this little volume in his hands will 
not be able to avoid searching the neighbourhood of 
the old Ghetto in the hope that perchance he may have 
the good fortune to discover the Via Delfini, which, 
whether he find it or not, will not fail to exist for him. 
Down every turning he will glance in the hope that the 
Lady Delfina may be approaching. Every building 
that comes in sight will raise the hope that within it 
her children are at work and at play. In short, Miss 
Taylor has written a very beautiful little story, a book 
that deserves a shelf to itself, for few others have 
earned the right of proximity to it. 


Love in the Hills . By F. E. PENNY. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) 

INDIAN hill-stations have had a doubtful reputation 
since Rudyard Kipling wrote of them, but there is 
nothing in this last novel by Mrs. Penny to offend 
anyone's taste. The scene is laid in the military can¬ 
tonment of Wellington, and in Coonoor, the hill- 
station near Ootacamund, both well known in the 
Madras Presidency. The local colouring, with the 
descriptions of the social life, the races, the mountain 
scenery, thick jungles, mists, and devious tracks, the 
tropical storms, the inhabitants and animals, will carry 
back many readers to happy days spent in the cooler 
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altitudes of India, as Mrs. Penny unfolds her story. 
The advent of the motor, "the devil-carriage that runs 
without horses," has changed Indian life in the hills 
as in the plains; but there is nothing impossible in the 
plot of this book, though the complication of previous 
marriages which besets the fate of the heroine is, 
happily, unusual: this serves, however, to maintain 
curiosity and interest as long as possible. The heroine 
—who does not monopolise all the love-making—is a 
young woman of character, which shows itself in a 
curious direction, in her liking for miscellaneous pets. 
She is human enough in her love affairs, from which 
she is never free, first with one lover, then with another, 
though no one could call her a flirt. The hero is a 
soldier and a gentleman, but too impassive, imperturb¬ 
able, wooden, to be very attractive. His solidity and 
her character, of course, prevail over the scheming 
adventurer, with his chequered past and daring present. 
The native characters are judiciously divided into good 
and bad; the relation of their peculiarities shows the 
author's intimate acquaintance with Indian life; she 
gives quite enough of the type of broken English 
prevalent, chiefly in Southern India, without wearying 
the reader. Some of the other characters look like 
studies from life—the heavy, rather prosy Major, the 
Colonel's wife, the chaperone, the police officer, the 
lively, up-to-date young lady. The story is entertain¬ 
ing, and exhibits Mrs. Penny's ability in depicting an 
aspect of Indian life with which she is, presumably, 
familiar. 


The Broken Halo . By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. (G. 

P. Putnam's Sons. 6s.) 

The opening chapters of Mrs. Barclay's latest novel 
brought back to our mind a former work of hers, 
“ Through the Postern Gate," with its description of 
the calf love of a stripling for a woman very much his 
senior in years. In “ The Broken Halo" Dick Cameron, 
a youthful medical practitioner, devotes himself to the 
dare of a wealthy widow quite old enough to be his 
mother, and presses her to marry him, that he may 
have more than a doctor's duty of tending her, of which 
there have been several instances in real life—and inter 
alia the advantage her money will bring him. But the 
book is more than a mere recital of Dick's devotion to 
Mrs. Herriot, his Little White Lady, which is both 
beautifully and forcibly told. There has been a terrible 
tragedy in her past life, and the relation of it occupies 
many pages, so that the reader has practically two 
stories in one in this volume of over 100,000 words, 
which in parts is absorbingly interesting. 


The Proof of the Pudding . By Edwin PUGH. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

If the reader of this exciting and ingenious story only 
allows himself to believe the central idea of the plot, 
the fulcrum upon which we might say the whole affair 
is moved, all is well. That a young and needy artist 
should be so utterly Bohemian as not only to sacrifice 
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the peerage to which he was legitimately entitled, but 
to set another man, an absolute stranger who bore a 
passable facial resemblance to himself, to occupy that 
high position in society, is of course incredible. Still, 
once we climb that barrier to our credulity, the fun 
becomes very entertaining. The troubles of Wease, 
the impostor, are amusing, and occasionally pathetic; 
in spite of a certain proportion of scoundrelism, he is 
not altogether a rogue, and his career is quite satis¬ 
factory and melodramatic. All ends well; Tommy, the 
real Sir Tieodore Champ, marries the girl he loves (who 
turns out to be Lady Penelope Embers—such is the 
delightful way of the experienced novelist!) and 
Tommy’s landlady happens to evolve into the long lost 
wife of the false Sir Theodore. The prime villain, 
Stiffidge, meets with the correctly dreadful death. 
What more can we say, save that it is all very unreal, 
very entertaining, and very annoying—as we know that 
Mr. Pugh could do really fine work if he cared to try. 


The Adventures of Oliver Twist; or , The Parish Boy's 
Progress. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 24 Illus¬ 
trations by George Cruikshank. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Of editions of Dickens’ famous works there seems to 
be no end; and now his old publishers, Messrs. Chap¬ 
man and Hall, have initiated the “Universal Edition” 
in twenty-two demy 8vo volumes, with 740 illustrations 
and two portraits of the great writer who has reached 
all hearts. Judging by this, the first one issued, it will 
be a marvel of cheapness. Cruikshank’s original illus¬ 
trations are well reproduced, the type is clear, and the 
binding all that could be desired, with one exception— 
the pages should be cut; for at this time of day it is 
too much to expect a reader to do the binder’s work 
before he can enjoy the reading of a book he has paid 
for. This present edition of “Oliver Twist” contains 
all the emendations made in the text by Dickens in 
1867 and 1868; there are also three prefaces penned 
by him for earlier editions. The story originally ap¬ 
peared as a serial in “Bentley’s Miscellany” from 1837 
to 1839. 


A Book for Boys 

In the Grip of the Wild Wa. By G. E. MlTTON. 
(A. and C. Black.) 

The writer of a boys’ book has to remember that boys 
are merciless critics, and the reviewer of a boys’ book 
should recall to memory the days when he worried his 
bookseller towards the end of each month with the 
same shameless question: “Is the ‘B.O.P.’ out yet?” 
Those were the times when excitement ran high, when 
the month was a blank period of waiting for the con¬ 
tinuation of a story by R. M. Ballantyne or Jules Verne, 
or Talbot Baines Reed, and when tremendous moral 
restraint was exercised in order to refrain from peeping 
into the weekly edition. 


We happen to know that “ In the Grip of the Wild 
Wa ” is Miss Mitton’s first attempt at a book for boys, 
and it will be recognised as high praise when we say that 
if this story were appearing in a periodical such as the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper,” with monthly and weekly parts, 
physical restraint would have to be added to the moral 
restraint to prevent us from buying the weekly issue. 
Such adventures as fall to the hero’s portion will not 
bear suspense. Luckily, in book form, we can take 
them in one huge, exhilarating dose. The difficulty 
comes when we want to give others an idea of the 
contents. To do so in detail is impossible. Angus 
Graham, plucky fellow, goes off as a stowaway on board 
a steamer en route for Burma, with a determination to 
save the family honour and fortunes, but the vaguest 
notion of how this is to be accomplished. A girl 
passenger makes friends with him, and surreptitiously 
feeds him; the steamer is wrecked in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; Angus, the girl, and the fourth officer are cast 
on a deserted island. But the hero reaches Burma in 
good time, and we discover that the events of this period 
are mere drawing-room adventures compared with the 
frays, floods, fires, and fevers, the head-cracking and 
treasure-hunting, that are encountered in the Far East. 
Normal boys, with a healthy appetite for thrills, will 
delight in this excellent book, for the best of it is that 
there seems very little straining after effect—all things 
happen quite naturally. If we mention the occasional 
mis-handling of a phrase, such as “ his hand firmly 
locked in her rough red locks,” or “looking out to sea 
with the deep-seeing expression,” it is the most we can 
do in the way of complaint. We need hardly say that 
Angus meets “ Mike,” his jolly girl friend, once more, 
and that there is the faint suggestion of a romance 
which gives a spice to the whole affair. Miss Mitton is 
to be heartily congratulated upon this extension of her 
sphere. 


The Theatre 

“Sealed Orders’* at Drury Lane 

LMOST everything of journalistic interest is 
included in Mr. Arthur Collins’s latest 
production. It sounds rather absurd to say that 
“ Sealed Orders ” far exceeds in dexterity the 
many other Drury Lane melodramas that have 
gone before, but it is merely a statement of fact. 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton have 
gathered together every possible sensation and every 
touch of nature that such a play will permit, and the 
management has provided the most capable company 
of artists that we remember to have seen in any one of 
these elaborate and costly autumn productions. 

From the dramatic point of view the first act which 
takes place in 1893 is by far the best. Beginning with 
rather a tame scene in the garden of John Le Page’s 
cottage at Epsom, we are soon taken to the office in 
Hatton Garden where Le Page, Mr. C. M. Hallard, has 
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been a diamond broker's clerk for twenty years, and 
now earns a very moderate wage. He has gambled a 
good deal and lost, and been found out by his 
employer's sporting son. The old Jewish dealer, 
Mendel Hart, one of the best characters in a long list, 
played with great skill by Mr. Robert Ayrton, will take 
no risks, so he dismisses Le Page there and then. The 
clerk’s one idea is now to kill himself in such a way 
that his life insurance may pass to his only daughter. 

His master, having given the hospitality of his safe 
to ^20,000 worth of diamonds and two queer gold 
Chinese figures belonging to a friend, locks up and 
leaves Le Page to follow. The clerk has prepared 
drugs fit to take him off, and arranged a glass of his 
master’s 44 dry Marsala," so that he may pass rapidly 
from a world which he thinks he can no longer face. 
While he is nerving himself for the deed, the ceiling 
above him is pierced, and he understands that diamond 
thieves are at work. He hides himself, and soon a 
scientific burglar is engaged upon the safe. When the 
door is opened a shower of papers and dust descend 
upon the man ; he is almost choked. He sees the glass 
of wine. He drinks and dies. Le Page grasps the 
situation and takes the diamonds; he fetches the police 
and a second burglar is arrested for the death of his 
comrade. All this is rapid melodrama of the most 
convincing character, admirably and directly played. 

The next two acts are greatly complicated, but so 
cleverly done and so wisely acted that the attention of 
the audience is tightly held throughout the fourteen fol¬ 
lowing scenes. The sealed orders are given to an import¬ 
ant admiral whose wife has drifted into the power of a 
Baron Kurdmann, Mr. Julian Royce, who also has in 
his power Le Page, who has now changed his name to 
Gaston Foumal. It is twenty years since the burglary 
and the man Le Page allowed to go to prison for man¬ 
slaughter is “out," and his gang wants to know what 
has become of the swag. This man, Joe Allan, made 
quite sufficiently unpleasant by Mr. Clifton Alderson, 
eventually finds Le Page, and their death from an air¬ 
ship is one of the many violent sensations of the play. 

For our part, we think the Hatton Garden office 
scene the best, but for those who desire bigger affairs 
there is the flower show at Chelsea, the wonderful 
gambling club in Wilton Square, the decorated deck of 
a big battleship, Christie’s rooms, and the remarkable 
mid-air effects. On these and other scenes, the exciting 
melodrama of the stolen orders, stolen by the Admiral’s 
wife, Lady Felicia Gaveston, Miss Madge Fabian, is 
intermingled with the affair of the diamonds, the wicked 
foreign agent, and the humours of Mrs. O'Mara, Miss 
Fanny Brough, and her lover Cagleostro, Mr. Hall 
Hamilton. Although complicated by crowds of 
characters and remarkable stage effects, the authors 
have done much to give a human note to the play, and 
every now and then the well-skilled actors get their 
chance and take it with both hands. 

Mr. Edward Sass, for example, is convincing as the 
Admiral, and Mr. E. H. Kelly gives an amusing sketch 
of a young Jew diamond broker, with a taste for the 


turf, in the first act, and afterwards as a money-lender. 
But, no doubt with the intention of giving lightness to 
the play, he overdoes the vulgarity of Bertie Hart. He 
would have been to Harrow, we feel sure, and lost many 
of the outward signs of his family's recent rise in the 
world. 

Miss Fabian wore the most lovely dresses, and looked 
beautiful, and, wherever possible, made her rather 
theatrical part almost human. Mr. Hall Hamilton was 
as popular as in his “ Get Rich" play, and spoke as 
quickly, and yet his part was something too long. 
Almost everyone in the cast was excellent, and “ Sealed 
Orders" is essentially a play to see. It marks a definite 
point in English melodrama, and discovers a wonderful 
amount of talent and theatric skill. It is, in its particular 
way, a great victory—a play that may be sure of 
crowded houses until Christmas. 


“ Years of Discretion ” at the 

Globe Theatre 

THERE is a delectable, and to a great extent fresh, idea 
underlying this new comedy by Mr. and Mrs. Hatton, 
an idea which Miss Ethel Irving and Mr. Aubrey Smith 
seem intended by nature to make most agreeable and 
sympathetic. It is a very simple but a quite possible 
proposition that a lady of forty-eight, such as Mrs. 
Farrell Howard, after a life of dull subjugation, 
should desire to have a few years of gaiety and, if 
possible, love. It is quite likely that a d^bonnaire and 
handsome man of fifty-something should be captivated 
by her charm of manner, for is she not Miss Irving? 
and that, later, they should find that their brave airs 
of youth were assumed, and that they could be quite 
happy without the adventitious decorations which one, 
at least, of them so freely used. 

There is a delightful play in such a story, and “Years 
of Discretion" gives it to us in an agreeable form. It 
is true that when some of Mrs. Howard's many ad¬ 
mirers, other than the Christopher Dallas of Mr. 
Smith, are talking, we feel that the play should be 
in one act, rather than in three. Her lovers, Michael 
Doyle, Mr. Lionel Atwill, John Strong, Mr. Philip 
Cunningham, Amos Thomas, Mr. Gerald Lawrence, 
are intended to be widely diverse character-sketches— 
but they all rank, quite easily, under the denomination 
of the stage-bore. This is also true of Mr. Garden’s 
Metz, the butler, and, we fear, Miss Dora Sevening's 
maid, Anna, and Miss Sybil Carlisle's friend of Mrs. 
Howard, Margaret Brinton. Thus we are only left 
with Christopher Dallas, Mrs. Farrell Howard, and 
her grown-up son, played with infinite skill and tact 
by Mr. Stafford Hilliard. 

In our opinion, these are enough. A play with a 
distinct and human idea and three actors who are both 
attractive and accomplished—such an arrangement is a 
feast of delight in our day, and we greatly hope that 
“Years of Discretion" will be as fortunate as, say, 
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“Lady Frederick.” Perhaps the boring side of the 
play and the lack of wit in the dialogue is a little dis¬ 
appointing, but these regrets are taken from us by the 
personalities and effective acting of Miss Irving, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Hilliard. 

As for the production, it is as excellent as Mr. 
Frohman always provides. The dresses alone are a 
delight even to the most unknowing person. When 
Mrs. Howard explains to her friend, Mrs. Brinton, 
that she has decided to give up being a dull, house¬ 
keeping widow, and has just bought sixteen models 
from the greatest robber in the way of dressmakers 
that New York can produce, she does not boast in vain. 
The gowns and cloaks and hats and things that .Miss 
Irving wears in her uncomfortable butterfly days are 
beautiful and gay beyond belief. Miss Carlisle, too, 
wears dresses which would make almost any woman 
under fifty know the joy of life. 

During the few dull moments which the play gives 
one—when Miss Irving is off the stage—one turns to 
the programme and finds that the gifted pianist who 
plays Chopin with so much delicacy and feeling during 
the entr'actes is Miss Elizabeth Meacham, whom we 
welcome and congratulate. But we also notice that, 
including Mr. Charles Frohman and Mr. Gilbert Por- 
teous, there are no less than eight managing people 
blazoned before us in pretty large type. Is not that 
rather an army of generals to conduct the campaign of 
one little comedy ? Can we be surprised that theatrical 
productions do not always pay in London ? 

“The Ever Open Door” 
at the Aldwych Theatre 

FOR years there has gone up a cry from amongst us 
for cheaper theatres: stalls that were less than 
half a guinea, pits and galleries that could compete 
on equal terms with the picture-shows which are said 
to delight the million. At the Aldwych, Mr. Loader 
gives us this cheaper house, and the result is not very 
gay. Ladies in tailor-made jackets—with a good deal 
of lace round the neck—and men in morning dress with 
rather dingy-looking linen and diamond studs appear 
to be the people who like cheap stalls. But, then, 
“The Ever Open Door” is also an extremely cheap 
melodrama, and what the complainants really want 
is, of course, “The Great Adventure” for fourpence, 
or the best of the Russian ballets at three-three- 
farthings. In the present case the audiences have asked 
for something cheap, and they have got it; whether it 
will prove profitable remains a secret, but in the mean¬ 
time there is plenty of applause and even some good 
examples of hissing for the villains—who expose their 
vices with almost superhuman candour. 

We gather that Mr. Loader is a very plucky man¬ 
ager, if not very happily inspired. After his courage¬ 
ous experiment with * diamonds and a duchess which 
made the groundlings laugh a good deal in wrong 
places, he produces—after some excellent heralding— 
an antique melodrama by the veteran, Mr. George R. 


Sims, and a fellow-labourer, Mr. Herbert. We do not 
remember having seen much of the work of Mr. Sims, 
but his name is familiar as a household and wayside 
word. Whether his play is in a new style for him we 
cannot say, or whether the incidents—already so utterly 
fatigued and artificial—are the work of his collabora¬ 
tor, are things that are hidden from us. 

But we do know perfectly well that the result is one 
of the most powerful depressants we have encountered 
in the theatre this season, and that is to say a good 
deal, for some dozen plays have already been produced 
this autumn. But this fact also implies that “The 
Even Open Door” is likely to be successful. There 
are enormous crowds of people who desire some agent 
which lowers their vital powers, and loving to be 
reduced to tears, they will snatch at the most obvious 
stage trick and revel in their emotion without thought 
of art or life or any of those bothering things. For 
such people the highly-wrought, impossible situations 
provided by Mr. Sims and Mr. Herbert are especially 
designed. 

Poor Miss Hilda Spong, as the widow who is called 
“Miriam, Lady Dereham,” although there is no other 
person with her title in the play, simply exudes tears 
and kindness, innocent remorse and all the virtues, all 
the way. Every lover of weeping, whose heart is 
simple, will delight in her trials in search of her son 
Robbie, Miss Ruth Bidwell, whom she is supposed to 
have unwittingly murdered. The boy is returned to 
her when she joins Father Clement’s “Ever Open Door 
Home,” and after twelve scenes of tears, reminiscences 
of Charles Dickens, crude and rather didactic humour 
and trivialities and banalities to any extent, she is 
happy with her son, all villains are confounded, and 
the audience ceases to weep. The artificiality of the 
play obliges the actors to assume a like manner; their 
methods, even those of the gifted and charming Miss 
Janet Alexander, come to us across the footlights like 
some forgotten phantom of the far-off nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. And yet we hope “The Ever Open Door” will 
prove an immense success, for that should stimulate 
the real playwrights of the present day, of whom, were 
it not too personal, we could name at least a dozen, to 
show us something of their quality and for ever estab¬ 
lish the impossibility of such artless exhibitions as this 
curiously called “new drama.” EGAN Mew. 

Mr. Murray is publishing in his “Questions of the 
Day” series two books of interest to students of 
politics. The first, written by “An Irishman,” is en¬ 
titled “Is Ulster Right?” and puts in plain, straight¬ 
forward fashion the reasons—historical, political, 
financial—which have caused Ulstermen to oppose the 
idea of Home Rule. The other work, to which Mr. 
Rowland Prothero contributes an introduction, treats 
of “The Occupying Ownership of Land.” Besides 
containing an analysis of the position of the tenant 
farmers to-day, it makes suggestions drawn from prac¬ 
tical experience for remedying the present depression 
in agriculture. 
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The Three Choirs’ Festival 

HE Festival of the Three Choirs, being held at 
Gloucester this year, placed Dr. A. H. Brewer 
in the position of conductor-in-chief, with various com¬ 
posers assisting by conducting their own works. One 
of the features of the festival has been the way in which 
Dr. Brewer has achieved distinction. He has shown 
himself a musician and a disciplinarian of powers much 
above the ordinary, and it is not improbable that this 
year’s gathering will be remembered as the one in which 
a hitherto almost unheeded musician was recognised as 
above his fellows. 

Beginning with a “ Grand Opening Service” on 
Sunday afternoon, September 7, the musical interest 
did not seriously arise till the Tuesday, when Men¬ 
delssohn’s “ Elijah” was given. The manner in which 
this was sung indicated that the interest of chorus 
singers in the workj is depreciating almost as much as 
that of audiences; and at Gloucester the number of 
tickets sold decreases with remarkable regularity, if not 
to an alarming extent. It served, however, to show 
that the voices of the chorus were fresh, and the 
proportions well balanced ; it also showed how well Mr. 
Dalton Baker can sing on occasion, and how badly 
Madame Ada Crossley can do so. 

“ The Dream of Gerontius” in the evening indicated 
the weakness and strength of various people. Sir 
Edward Elgar conducted the work himself, but he never 
had any real control of the chorus. What ability he 
possesses as a conductor is entirely with an orchestra, 
as was seen by the magnificent performance of his 
second Symphony which he directed on Thursday 
afternoon. 

In the very widely different styles of Brahms’ 
Symphony in D, and Bach’s “ The Passion according 
to St. Matthew,” Dr. Brewer was at his happiest. The 
symphony was given quite an individual reading without 
any eccentricities, and the great choral work was 
masterly in its reverence and dignity. In this again Mr. 
Dalton Baker distinguished himself, and with him were 
worthily associated Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. Robert 
Radford. The edition used was the one made for the 
Worcester Festival of 1911 by Sir Edward Elgar and 
Mr. Ivor Atkins, which fits exactly the requirements of 
a cathedral performance. Of other classical choral 
works Verdi’s Requiem was most successfully attempted, 
and apart from the main forces of chorus and orchestra, 
over whom Dr. Brewer exercised a strong control, the 
soloists all sang with fine feeling. They were Madame 
Ackte, Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. 
Dalton Baker. A mistake was made in putting in the 
same programme as this a selection from Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt,” though the prelude from “Parsifal” 
helped to reduce the sharpness of the contrast. “ The 
Messiah,” with which the festival concluded, was better 
treated than is often the case at such times, and the 
chorus showed little sign of weariness. Miss Ruth 
Vincent and Madame Ada Crossley, neither of whom 
had been quite satisfactory in other works, showed in 


this that they both possessed voices and intelligence 
above the ordinary. 

In point of size the most important of the novelties 
was a new oratorio, “ The Promised Land,” specially 
written by Dr. Camille Saint-Saens. To honour the 
veteran composer the Gloucester Committee had broken 
a long tradition of having only novelties by British 
composers. It was all the more regrettable, therefore, 
that he was so sadly misled as to English tastes and 
education in musical matters. He had a Biblical 
libretto compiled in a style that in its palmiest days 
was rarely effective, and which went out of fashion a 
quarter of a century or more ago. The music to which 
it is set is equally old-fashioned, and entirely lacking 
in originality. It is quite possible, in fact, to trace 
the styles of half a dozen different composers who were 
popular in England a generation ago, and it is to be 
feared that Dr. Saint-Saens, in his attempt to please 
English people, has allowed himself, in common 
parlance, to be “gulled” by those who ought to have 
known better. Whatever the cause, his latest work can 
only be written down a failure. Much more to the 
point, though less ambitious, was Sir C. V. Stanford’s 
little motet for unaccompanied chorus, “ Ye Holy Angels 
Bright,” based on a popular hymn and hymn tune. Mr. 
W. H. Reed had also a pleasant little caprice for 
orchestra which he entitled “ Will o* the Wisp” ; why it 
should be so named it was difficult to see, but the title 
did not detract from the effectiveness of the orchestral 
writing. “Luonnotar,” a new scena for soprano solo 
with orchestral accompaniment, by Jean Sibelius, was 
magnificently sung by Madame Acktfc, and proved 
pleasing, though of no very great significance. It is 
also in a slightly different style from most of the same 
composer’s work. Other items of interest were Dr. 
Brewer’s choral ballad, “ Sir Patrick Spens,” Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “Te Deum,” revised for the occasion and con¬ 
ducted by the composer, and the neat playing of Saint- 
Saens in a pianoforte concerto of Mozart. H. A. 


Are Publishers Philanthropists ? 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

H AVING pretty well exhausted the modem woman 
as a topic of off-season discussion, our autumn 
controversialists seem disposed to switch their attention 
on to the modem book. Of both articles there are ad¬ 
mittedly too many; but whereas no one seems to have 
evolved a practical scheme for dealing with the super¬ 
fluity of women, the task of staying the plague of 
books appears to be regarded in some quarters as a 
ridiculously easy one. The method of procedure, as 
suggested by the sapient pamphleteers and leader- 
writers who have been liberating their minds on the 
subject, has no doubt a specious air of delightful sim¬ 
plicity. The obvious remedy for the excessive pro¬ 
duction of new books, they profoundly insist, is to 
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limit the output; the plain way to prevent the publica¬ 
tion of inferior books is to publish only good ones. 

It sounds, in Hamlet’s genial phrase, “as easy as 
lying”; and so perhaps it would be, if only the pub¬ 
lishers could be induced to tear up their balance-sheets, 
fling behind them all sordid considerations of profit 
and loss, and come forth as the altruistic pioneers of a 
great crusade for the compulsory improvement of the 
public taste in literature. For it is this, and nothing 
less than this, that is clearly demanded of them by 
their present mentors. It is their moral duty, they are 
told in effect, to give their customers not the kind of 
books that their customers want, but the kind of books 
that their customers ought to have; and to this end 
they are admonished to leave off issuing spring and 
autumn lists packed with more or less tempting plums 
for an indiscriminating public, and to limit their 
annual operations to the production of a small number 
of books, all of which must conform to a high literary 
standard. The indiscriminating public, finding the 
supply of inferior books thus cut off at the source, 
would have no option but to read the good ones, fit 
though few, which were left to them; and hey, presto! 
the thing would be done, and the great work of literary 
reform would be an automatically accomplished fact. 

This is high-souled advice indeed; and it reveals a 
sublime contempt for all material considerations which 
claims a tribute of respectful and astonished admira¬ 
tion. The difficulty is that the publishers may fail to 
appreciate the merits of a plan which so complacently 
assigns to them the 7die of sacrificial victims, and may 
quite reasonably demand, in colloquial and recklessly 
unliterary language, where precisely they “come in” 
under the proposed arrangement. They may further 
want to know why they, more than others, should be 
expected to convert themselves from men of business 
into philanthropical idealists, and to conduct the con¬ 
cerns upon which they depend for a livelihood on lines 
that would inevitably lead in the disastrous direction 
of Carey Street. And, finally, they may scout with 
deserved derision the ingenious theory that people can 
be made to read the kind of books that do not appeal 
to them by the simple method of depriving them of the 
kind of books that do. 

Obviously, it would be an advantage if something 
could be done to moderate the torrential downpour of 
assorted rubbish which periodically floods the book- 
market. But it is absurd to blink the fact that a very 
large proportion of this twaddle between covers is 
produced in compliance with the inexorable law of 
demand and supply. The publisher, after all, is in 
the same position as the vendor of any other com¬ 
modity, in the vital respect that, if he desires to secure 
and retain sufficient patronage to make his business a 
paying concern, he must perforce consult the tastes 
and requirements of his customers. A provision dealer 
in a lower middle-class neighbourhood who sought to 
elevate the gastronomic tone of his district by stocking 
bis shop exclusively with caviare, plovers’ eggs, and 
p&th de foie gras would get and deserve scant sym¬ 


pathy when in due course the bailiffs entered into 
possession of his premises. Yet he would be guilty oi 
no more suicidal rashness than that of the modem 
publisher who should attempt to conduct his business 
on the Quixotic principle of ignoring lower middle- 
class literary tastes and preferences, and dealing only 
in wares which appealed to a cultured but exiguous 
minority. One has but to recall the titles and authors 
of some of the “best sellers” of recent years to realise 
to the full the cynical cruelty of expecting publishers 
thus to run counter to the standards of those upon 
whom their material prosperity depends. 

But, as already noted, it is in respect of quantity, no 
less than in that of quality, that they are being coolly 
invited to face bankruptcy in the heroic pursuit of 
high literary ideals. The books they issue are not only 
to be as good as possible in calibre, but as few as 
possible in number. In this latter pitiless proviso the 
unhappy publisher may be forgiven for recognising 
the last straw in the intolerable burden of philanthropy 
which his advisers are attempting to fasten upon his 
back. For his business is essentially, and before all 
things, a speculative one; and it is rarely that he can 
predict with confidence the approximate financial result 
of any particular venture. If, therefore, his chances 
of “striking oil,” woefully circumscribed by a calcu¬ 
lated defiance of popular taste, were to be still further 
restricted by the limitation of his output to some half- 
dozen or so volumes a year, he might as well put up 
his shutters at once, and turn his attention to some 
calling in which he was not expected to contribute to 
the elevation of his neighbours' minds at the cost of 
his own starvation. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, all this tall talk 
about the moral duty of publishers is so much trans¬ 
cendental humbug. In that blissful future of trium¬ 
phant Socialism foreshadowed for us by Mr. Wells 
and other like-minded seers, the reading of the whole 
community will doubtless be compulsorily limited to 
a choice assortment of improving books, selected and 
provided by a benevolently despotic State. But in the 
meantime, and until freedom has been finally abolished 
as an exploded superstition, we had far better let the 
trouble of superfluous books adjust itself by the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, and allow the publishers to earn 
their bread and butter as, how, and if they can. 


Messrs. Fraser, Asher and Co., Ltd., of 164, 
Howard Street, Glasgow, will shortly publish ‘•The 
Over lander, and Other Verses,” by Will OgiTvie, at 
3s. net. 

The first performance of “Collision,” by Bridget 
Maclagan, to be given under the management of Nor¬ 
man McKinnel and Frederick Whelen at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, has now been fixed for Wednesday, October l. 
Among the cast will be Miss Alice Crawford, Miss 
Grace Lane, Mr. Malcolm Cherry, and Mr. Norman 
McKinnel. 
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Notes for Collectors 

EARLY COLOUR PRINTS. 

NGRAVINGS printed in colour between the years 
1770 and 1820 have grown so immensely in value, 
even smce 1900, when Mrs. Frankau published the first 
work on the subject, that one would expect all those 
interested in the matter to be pretty well informed. 
And yet in all the many highways and byways of collec¬ 
ting there is hardly any other in which people appear 
so easily misled. 

It is, perhaps, because the recent production of copies 
are in themselves often very admirable, but mainly, we 
think, because people do not trouble themselves to 
master the technique of colour printing as it was carried 
out in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Recently a correspondent sent us the following state¬ 
ment:— 14 To the man in the street there is one point 
about coloured prints that is a dark subject. Say an 
engraver graves a picture from a painting and it is said 
to be a Brown after Jones. Afterwards the said 
engraving is published as a coloured print. Is it 
understood that the painter from whose work the 
engraving was taken also painted the pint? A con¬ 
crete case—J. R. Smith engraved after Morland, 
Peters, etc., and these engravings are now painted. 
Who painted them? Was it Morland and Peters 
respectively ? Or did their connection with the painting 
begin and end with the original painting from which 
the engraving was taken ? 

“ Some titles say : 4 Painted by Morland, engraved by 
Smith *; and not 4 after Morland.’ Does such wording 
mean that Morland painted the engraving ? Or does the 
expression 4 after Peters ’ signify that Peters or Morland 
had nothing to do with the painting of the print , but 
only with the original picture from which the engraving: 
was taken ?” 

What really happened in regard to colour prints 
after the works of such painters as our correspondent 
mentions, was that the engraver treated his plate without 
much thought of the colour effects which might be later 
produced. 

Having printed his monochrome pictures the commer¬ 
cial question as to whether the subject would sell well 
in colour was then considered. In no case that we know 
of were artists such as Morland or Peters asked to do 
more than paint their original picture in such medium 
as suited them. After the engraver, it was for the colour 
printer to deal with the matter. His work may have 
been done from the original picture or from a pattern 
made for his use, but the artist and the engraver and 
tne colour printer were in no way closely connected in 
their work, although the results owed much to the skill 
of all three. Of course the idea of an artist painting in 
water-colour a monochrome engraving after one of his 
pictures is a possible thing to have happened, but we 
have never heard of it in regard to any work of import¬ 
ance. And it will be remembered that the painted 
engraving, as distinguished from the colour print, holds 
a very small place in the esteem of collectors, although 


many fine colour prints have been touched here and 
there with water-colour, especially eyes have been 
treated in this way. A simple way of distinguishing a 
colour print from a monochrome engraving which has 
been coloured by hand, is to use a strong glass, when 
in the case of the colour print the spaces between the 
dots will be found to be white, while when painted the 
wash is over the whole surface. E. M. 


In Fiord-Land 

By W. H. Koebel 
II 

W E had placed no aesthetic hopes on Bergen. We 
had imagined it a place of walls, and roofs, and 
fishy smells. To us it had represented nothing more 
than the spot where we left the steamer and joined the 
earth. In fact, it was to be the telegraph wire on which 
the northward-bound swallows might rest befon 
plunging into the wilds of the interior. 

It was the Imp who first placed disturbing thoughts 
in our heads. There were things to be seen in Bergen, 
she announced, as the Aaro steamed along the bright 
blue waters; a Hanseatic Museum, for one thing, two 
fine old churches. . . . Not without difficulty we pre¬ 
vailed on her to cease. We had come to Norway to 
commune with nature, to tread glaciers, to gaze into the 
liquid mirrors of the Fiords, to lie in the cool shade of 
pine-woods, possibly to toy with a salmon. What part 
had museums, galleries, and churches in all this ? 

Now the Imp was the youngest of the party, a 
flapping object of less than fourteen summers. But 
she has cultivated views, and openly rejoices in the 
frequently-flung term of abuse 44 the unsquashable! ” 

Even if these churches and other objects were there, 
why should we see them ? If we felt in need of a shirt, 
were we obliged to buy a cabbage because a green¬ 
grocer’s shop was next door to the haberdasher’s ? 
Nevertheless, it seemed that the Imp was influencing the 
two other female members of the party. Left to itself, 
this sort of longing might develop into a vice. Here 
we were, with the eyes of every majestic old viking 
upon us. . . . 

The crisis was averted by the interruption of a 
parson, a pleasant and tried Norwegian student whose 
acquaintance we had already made. The sound of the 
word 44 viking ” had drawn him to us as surely as a 
waxen flower attracts the bee. And then—in a moment 
and a casual voice—he had shattered a cherished illu¬ 
sion. Did we know the derivation of 4, Viking” ? No ? 
Simple enough. Vik, a bay, Viking, a dweller in a bay. 
The Vikings used to dwell in the bays of the Fiords. We 
would have contradicted him if we could. There was 
nothing regal in a viking then! A mere dweller in a 
bay—a profession shared by lodging-house keepers and 
bathing-machine men! The iconoclastic parson con¬ 
tinued his talk; but upon us the gloom sat heavily. 
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What a beginning to our trip! Museums loomed 
threateningly over us; the glamour of the majestic 
viking was gone! 

The Aaro continued on her course as though nothing 
had happened. We rounded a promontory—whether it 
was the fiftieth or the five hundredth passed that day 
who can say ?—and an unusually imposing stretch of 
water, flanked by tall mountains, stretched before us. 
At the end of one of the main watery arms lay Bergen. 
There were houses on the mountains, and tiers of roofs 
below eaten into here and there by the thirsty inlets of 
the Fiord. 

We stared hard at the place pointed out to us. Now 
this was no mere commercial town. It nestled—posi¬ 
tively nestled—in its particular mountain folds and on 
its little peninsulas. No genuine industrial centre ever 
nestled. In fact, the aspect of the place was charm¬ 
ing. We admitted to ourselves that Bergen might be a 
town of fish and fishy things. If so, it had carefully 
hidden the cloven fin beneath a delightfully romantic 
exterior. The Aaro made for one of the inlets, flanked 
by houses, from which sprouted a small thin forest of 
masts and funnels. Presently she drew alongside the 
quay. From the shore men in dark clothes and girls 
in white costumes were waving handkerchiefs of wel¬ 
come. Beyond this all was tranquillity, although the 
quay was crowded with labourers, hotel-porters, and 
the usual dock-loungers. On the outskirts of the 
throng, a solitary policeman preserved an air of con¬ 
templative benevolence. What would happen in a 
Norwegian riot? we wondered. Could one of these 
policemen really suppress a few thousand men, or were 
the few thousand men of a nature which did not re¬ 
quire suppressing. Time would show. 

The stewards had dived below in a body, to re¬ 
appear, like ants, bent beneath various-shaped burdens. 
The cabin region was giving up its baggage. Our own 
lay in an expectant heap. A customs officer approached. 
There are various ways of approaching a customs 
officer—one may be servile, overbearing. 

“ It's a very good thing,” suggested the Imp, 44 to ask 
him if you have to pay duty on all the things that you 
know you don't . Then he thinks you’re honest, and 
doesn’t worry.” Before we had time to digest this 
inventive stroke of youthful depravity, the officer had 
advanced into our very midst. His countenance was 
peculiarly firm. Indeed, from his appearance, he was 
the last person on which to try experiments. More¬ 
over, he spoke very plain English. 

44 You have nothing dutiable,” he asserted impres¬ 
sively; 44 you are travelling for pleasure. You have 
brought only personal things with you.” 

It was true. Had it been otherwise we should 
scarcely have dared to contradict him, so confident was 
his tone. In which case would smuggling have been 
justified by a refusal to differ from the Revenue per¬ 
sonified ? But no time remained to devote to the in¬ 
teresting problem. From remarks on all hands we 
gathered to our dismay that Bergen was over-run with [ 
visitors, and that the hotels were crowded. 

i 

1 


Presently we were rolling along in a dignified two- 
horsed vehicle to the Hotel Norge. As we swept along 
the line of quays, flanked by their quaint gabled 
houses, the finny attributes of the place were brought 
home to us at once. Piles of fish lay on the stones of 
the quay; heaps of fish rose in boxes and barrels, while 
here and there were salt-water tanks filled with vanous 
marine specimens. Every other person, moreover, carried 
a fish, sometimes in one hand, sometimes in both. Men 
and women carried them as naturally as dwellers of other 
lands would handle a stick or umbrella. It struck us 
that, without a fish to hold, a true inhabitant of Bergen 
would scarcely know what to do with his hands! 

But the true devotion of the Bergenite to the produce 
of his Fiords was best illustrated by the youngsters. 
Here, for instance, were three boys, each bearing a 
small handful of prepared sardines. And—would it be 
believed!—each was nibbling at the small fish, and 
taking periodical bites exactly as though the sardines 
were sweetmeats. 

Our luck appeared extraordinary ! We had travelled 
scarcely more than a few yards on Norwegian soil when 
we had made a discovery of this importance. That 
which the peppermint, the chocolate, the bullseye, the 
apple, represented to British boys, the sardine was 
to the Norwegian lad I Encouraged by this rapid in¬ 
sight into the domestic life of the nation, we rolled 
onwards in the direction of the Hotel Norge. 


Florence: A Study in Impressions 

I T were a mere axiom to remark that no two persons 
are impressed in the same manner or to the same 
degree on first becoming acquainted with a foreign 
city. As the traveller looks back upon his original 
introduction to a place, often his memories of it are 
coloured perhaps by some quite extraneous circum¬ 
stance that might easily have happened anywhere else. 
How frequently is it possible to read between the lines 
of the hasty judgment of some unimaginative globe¬ 
trotter, whose caustic criticism is plainly permeated 
with the disgust due perhaps to unfavourable weather 
conditions, or to the shortcomings in the cuisine, of the 
hotel at which an untoward fate had landed him. 
Even such an insignificant matter as the receipt of 
base coin—palmed upon the stranger in one of his 
trustful moments—has been known to tinge the 
victim’s reminiscences of some undoubtedly charming 
old city! It would be difficult indeed to judge im¬ 
partially the beauty of a city like Venice, for ex¬ 
ample, when her time-stained marbles, as well as the 
ardour of the traveller, are chilled by the penetrating 
winds that sweep over her numerous waterways in the 
dead of winter. The lapse of time, however, usually 
removes any little, transient angularities from the 
memory, and ultimately allows the true impression to 
stand up in its radiant symmetry. 

Undoubtedly, the ideal method of making the 
acquaintance of a foreign country is to follow the true 
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Borrovian plan of mixing freely with the natives; but, 
though it would be impossible and perhaps undesirable 
for everyone to emulate the daring originality of 
“ Lavengro,” it is certainly advisable to seek as much 
as possible of their society in order the better to under¬ 
stand them. 

'** It is boring beyond all ordinary powers of descrip¬ 
tion to think of the anomalies that are constantly to 
be met with in many historical places both at home 
and abroad. Who can readily separate from his re¬ 
collections of Pompeii the shock to the feelings when 
it was discovered that a brand new turnstile had to be 
passed in order to enter the remains of the First 
Century ? At sight of this ugly metal lump of 
modernism, visions of the barrier at the entrance to 
a football ground jostle one another; and, after¬ 
wards, when the old Roman amphitheatre is reached, 
it is almost surprising that some Cup-Tie is not being 
played therein! 

The Foro Romano with its wreckage of the dead 
cast up on the sands of the centuries, and the almost 
countless legions of Renaissance churches and palaces, 
have often failed to throw the glamour of “ The 
Eternal City ” upon the stranger in any substantial 
degree. The Colosseum itself appears like unto a 
huge pie, from the circumference of which some greedy 
giant of the past, or even Father Time himself, has 
bitten an enormous chunk! There is, to many, always 
present a feeling that Rome is essentially a magnifi¬ 
cent graveyard dotted with the splintered and the 
decaying monuments of the Caesars and the Popes? a 
condition that tends to induce her citizens of to-day 
to dwell morosely in the brilliant past, instead of in¬ 
spiring them to immediate action in promoting an even 
more splendid future. To perambulate her streets is 
like passing along the corridors of a charnel house; 
the shaft of every marble column appearing like some 
gaunt skeleton rescued from the very bosom of per¬ 
dition; and the “eyes 99 of every Ionic capital grinning 
down upon us like the empty sockets of some 
ancient Roman's skull. The very number of the 
churches seems to pall upon one in the end; and each 
over-decorated facade blatantly vies with its neighbour 
for attention, as do the illustrated posters on the 
hoardings of a London street. 

Venice, with all the charm of her chromatic richness 
and her unsurpassable waterways, sits in widowed 
splendour amidst the floating mists of the lonely 
lagoons, like some phantom swan; and her deserted 
palaces and dilapidated walls somehow suggest that 
her glorious life is fast ebbing out and her gentle swan¬ 
song not far distant. The tottering irregularities of 
her battered palace fronts—leaning as they do in the 
threatening attitude of a sublime indifference to things 
mundane—produce a strange resemblance to some 
grey-haired pensioners leaning heavily on their 
crutches and resignedly awaiting the result of their 
final battle with life. Indeed, like a double row of 
frail Crimean veterans lined up to salute their King, 
those hoary palaces on the Grand Canal seem to stand- 
at-ease awaiting the arrival and the admiration of the 


modern Kings of Commerce and their fair kindred 
who “ do ” the sights of Italy year after year. 

It is the little corner containing the monuments of the 
great Scaliger family that is the pivot round which 
revolve the traveller’s memories of Verona. Chaste in 
proportion and exquisite in design, those charming 
fragments of Gothic art are veritable gems of the purest 
water—wonderfully symbolic of all that was best and 
noblest in the lives of those heroes of old who ruled 
over the destiny of Verona honourably and long. In 
this ancient city—which has a name as beautiful as 
herself—it is an incessant delight to stroll quietly along 
the old streets with their smiling Gothic fronts and 
graceful balconies. From the venerable stateliness of 
the old bridge to the quiet dignity of the Scaliger 
monuments, the whole city breathes forth that subtle 
fascination which is entirely unnameable, for one feels 
nearer to the heart of things in the peaceful seclusion 
of such an enchanting place. 

The ordered simplicity of the Campo Santo at Pisa 
must always powerfully impress the Briton by the 
striking contrast it affords with the medley produced by 
the heterogeneous collection of urns, obelisks, columns, 
and other symbols of mortal grief, that characterises 
the average British cemetery. A note of life is secured 
by the remarkable frescoes which adorn the tombs; but 
it surely is the height of paradox to know that the 
reputation of the artists has outlived that of the long- 
forgotten tenants of the tombs beneath—a striking case 
of what old Dictionary Johnson would have called “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

But Florence—that fairest flower in the whole Tuscan 
garden—who can resist her alluring spell and readily 
forget her soft and subtle beauty? Hers is an altogether 
indefinable, almost mystic, charm that cannot worthily 
be reduced to mere words and phrases. Whilst the 
appeal of Venice may be said to be mainly emotional— 
owing primarily to the amount of colour in her com¬ 
position and to the picturesqueness of her situation— 
Florence attracts us on intellectual grounds by the 
majestic refinement of her architecture and the austere 
simplicity of her streets. Though her former greatness 
has vanished beyond recall, the daring boldness of her 
clifF-like palace fronts and the spacious dignity of the 
lofty halls within, betray a breadth of vision and a 
contempt of Time that keep her beauty ever young. 
Upon her rugged stones the scars of history have healed 
as on some lusty youth; and the blood-drenched pave¬ 
ments of her winding streets now joyfully resound to 
the confident tramp of a generation whose life is more 
passive than of old. 

This fair flower by the banks of Arno has a fragrance 
all her own. Fresh inspiration seems to lurk at every 
doorway under her old, red roofs, and the beauty of her 
past calls out at every turning. The very spirits of the 
immortals seem to take one by the elbow as one silently 
ruminates along the streets; and a feeling of kinship 
with the place appears to grow •upon one day by day. 
Walk in the great Piazza, and you are where the popu¬ 
lace gazed in significant silence upon the martyrdom 
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of Savonarola. Wander along the classic banks of the 
lovely Amo, and you trespass on the hallowed ground 
where Dante met Beatrice. Lean on the polished 
parapet of the Old Bridge as it humps its bade across 
the river under a glittering load of goldsmiths* trinkets, 
and you brush shoulders with the spirit of cunning old 
Cellini, whose monument adorns the bridge. Cross the 
threshold of the Palazzo Riccardi, and you tread where 
passed the artistic genius of an entire era to fulfil the 
commands of the “ Pater Patriae/* and of “ Lorenzo II 
Magnifico." Visit San Salvatore on the Mount, and 
you intrude on the secluded retreat of Michelangelo the 
Master—his “Fair Country Maiden,” as he lovingly 
called it—where he rested from his Titanic labours and 
brooded over his artistic creations, and doubtless day¬ 
dreamed, “with thoughts too deep for tears,** of his 
ideal republican city unfettered by the moth and rust 
of political corruption. Stroll round Or San Michele, 
and the quintessence of Italian Renaissance sculpture 
stands revealed within the canopied niches of its 
traceried walls. Climb to the roof of the Campanile, 
and you attain the metaphorical summit of the heaven- 
illumined genius of Giotto. Linger under the arches 
of the Bigallo, and fancy conjures up the figure of old 
Machiavelli cynically surveying the multitude of his 
contemporaries from under its shady vaults. Stand at 
the main portal of the Duomo, and opposite is Ghiberti's 
great bronze door of the ancient Baptistery which 
Michelangelo himself generously pronounced to be 
worthy of gracing the very entrance to Paradise. 

It was this “ Flower of Cities** that first cradled the 
spirit of that great Renaissance movement which was 
destined to overspread Europe and to help remove the 
superstitious shackles from the wayward feet of men. 
Throughout the centuries she has been the centre of the 
intellectual and the artistic life of the peninsula—a 
position which she worthily maintains to-day; and it is 
therefore to Florence that we must look for the advent 
of the guiding genius who will yet steer Young Italy 
to her former place in the sun. 


The London Salon of Photography 

* I ''HERE are more pictures than have ever been shown 
A at the London Salon of Photography this year. 
The catalogue numbers 348, and of these several are the 
work of photographers of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and 
America. This year also for the first time are seen some 
post-impressionist efforts. These oome from Germany, 
and are by Dr. Quedenfeldt. They certainly do not 
err on the side of beauty, although they are bound to 
secure a certain amount of attention on account of their 
novelty. Mr. John H. Anderson’s studies, “ A Crowded 
Harbour,” “An East Coast Harbour,,” “The Trawl 
Harbour,** “Quayside,** “A Canal Scene, Amsterdam,** 
and “Lower Thames Street,’* need very little descrip¬ 
tion—the titles give a complete idea of the subjects Mr. 
Anderson handles so well. The light on “ The Sheik’s 


Tomb,” by Mr. Alex. Keighley, is excellent, and 
Madame D’Ora is again exhibiting some good 
pictures, her “Madame Pavlova** being exceptionally 
pleasing. “ The Invading Army** of Mr. Walter 
Benington is (very realistic, and depicts the scene at a 
railway station just as city men are arriving to catch 
their train on their homeward journey. A “ Study of 
Birch Trees in Winter,’* by Mr. J. L. Tucker, is one 
of the best pictures in colour in the exhibition. These 
are only a few of the many deserving praise, for all 
show careful study and praiseworthy efforts. No one 
interested in the art of photography should miss paying 
a visit to the Salon. 

In addition to the exhibition a number of Salon 
evenings have been arranged on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, when lantern lectures will be held on many 
subjects attractive to photographers. These last until 
October 16. 


Notes and News 

Among the books to be published in September by 
Messrs. Rivington are the first two volumes of “ A 
History of England and the British Empire,** by Mr. 
A. D. Innes, which will take the history down to 1688; 
the complete work will consist of four volumes. 


Mr. H. W. C. Newte’s new novel, “The Home of the 
Seven Devils,** is published this week by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. The same firm also issue this 
week “What Tolstoy Taught,** a new and complete 
exposition of Tolstoy's teaching, by Mr. Bolton Hall, 
whose work was highly praised by Tolstoy himself. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., are on the point of pub¬ 
lishing a volume of verse (price 3s. 6d. net) entitled 
“Queen Elizabeth: An Epic Drama,** by the Rev. 
William H. Winter, B.A., B.D., etc., Rector of St. 
Saviour's, Glen Osmond, South Australia. The work 
has already been dramatised and staged with success 
in Australia. 


Mr. Herman Scheffauer has made a new translation 
of Heine's “Atta Troll" which faithfully reproduces 
the elusive spirit of the original, and the book will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
It will be illustrated by Willy Pogany and Horace 
Taylor, and will contain an introduction and notes by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. 


Mr. John Lane announces “ Travels Without 
Baedeker," by Ardern Beaman, at ys. 6d. net. This 
is an entertaining work of unconventional travel. The 
author progressed more on the lines of a tramp than a 
tourist, from Aden up to Port Said, afterwards through 
Cairo and Alexandria, then on to Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
then into Greece and Turkey, and finally on to Venice. 


The latest addition to the ABC series (published 
by Stanley Paul and Co.) is the “A B C of English 
Ceramic Art," originally published as “Nineteenth 
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Century English Ceramic Art” at 10s. 6d. net. In its 
new 5s. edition, this book—the author of which is Mr. 
J. F. Blacker—forms a remarkable production, con¬ 
taining, as it does, illustrations of more than 200 
examples. 


The London County Council offers three prizes, one 
of £10 and two of £5 each, for drawings of buildings 
or artistic objects in museums (South Kensington 
Museum and the British Museum especially). The last 
day for submitting drawings is Saturday, November 8, 
1913. Drawings should be delivered before 1 p.m. on 
that date, together with the application form (T 2-251), 
at the L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., and not to the L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts as has been the practice in the past. The 
drawings should be enclosed in a suitable portfolio 
marked with the candidate’s name, but no name may 
appear on the drawings themselves. Special labels 
will not be needed. Application forms (T 2-251) may 
be obtained from the Education Officer, L.C.C. Educa¬ 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Story of My Heart,” in addition to a large number 
of love lyrics. Mr. Erskine MacDonald will also 
publish during September a new volume, “ In Arcady,” 
by Mr. W. J. Cameron, whose “ Poems,” published by 
Messrs. Longmans three years ago, received a cordial 
welcome from poetry lovers. Other volumes of verse 
to be issued by the Erskine MacDonald firm include 
a third volume, “ The Other Side of Silence,” by Dr. 
Habberton Lulham, a book of verse by Miss Janet 
Jeffrey, a collection of sonnets by Mr. H. R. King, 
and a book of German poetry arranged and translated 
by Miss M. E. Everest. In other departments Mr. 
Erskine MacDonald’s list includes a survey of the 
spiritual movements and forces of our time by the 
well-known ethical leader, Mr. Dimsdale Stocker, and 
a novel, “The Rut,” by Miss E. Hamilton Moore, 
which deals with the struggles of a middle-class 
woman against a deadening environment. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


The Earl of Malmesbury, the new President of the 
Library Association, said some trenchant things about 
education in connection with public libraries in his 
presidential address at the thirty-sixth annual confer¬ 
ence of the Association at Bournemouth. “ The 
scholar,” he suggested, “is an idealist; but when he 
becomes an educationalist he is a faddist. The weak¬ 
ness of our system is largely due to the presence of 
political forces in the drawing up of our educational 
codes. There is none more unpractical and devoid of 
common sense than the professional educationalist. 
The educationalist was usually agressive and positive, 
claiming infallibility; but the literary man is more 
gentle, vague, and inconsequent, with occasionally a 
mild tendency to kleptomania in books and umbrellas. 
The mistake made by well-meaning fanatics was per¬ 
suading themselves that every child is destined to be¬ 
come a literary genius if only he were kept at school 
long enough, and enough public money were poured 
over him.” 


The scheme proposed by Mr. J. McKillop at the 
same conference for the formation of county areas for 
rural, urban, and other libraries has much to commend 
it, although it is yet in a crude form. Only 1 l A per 
cent, of the country population have access to public 
libraries. This, of course, is a ridiculously low pro¬ 
portion, but it should be remembered that there are 
very many village libraries not supported by local 
rates. The Yorkshire Union of Village Libraries, the 
Hereford scheme, the plan adopted in the Isle of 
Wight, and others, we imagine would scarcely form 
part of the 1 l A per cent. But even these will not make 
it possible to come within measurable distance of the 
88 per cent, of the townsmen’s libraries. The proposal 
that village public-houses should be utilised as library 
centres is likely to condemn the scheme at once. Some 
other local institution must be chosen. 


An interesting book of verse this autumn will be 
Mr. Alfred Williams’ fourth volume of poems, which 
his publisher, Mr. Erskine MacDonald, will issue 
on October 1. “Cor Cordium ” is of a more intimate 
nature than Mr. Williams' previous volumes, and will 
contain a long personal revelation described as “ The 


By Lancelot Lawton 

AFFAIRS IN THE MIDDLE EAST—I 

T HAT, as a result of the negotiations now 
proceeding at Constantinople with Bulgarian 
delegates, Turkey will recover much of the territory in 
Thrace lost in the recent war seems beyond question. 
Save that to a small extent her prestige is revived, this 
circumstance cannot in the nature of things materially 
alter her situation for the better. In some quarters the 
pessimistic view is even entertained that the retention 
of Ottoman territory in Europe on any scale is destined 
to prove an irksome burden. Again it is pointed out 
that the future of Turkey lies exclusively in Asia 
Minor, and that any forward policy tending to divert 
her attention elsewhere must inevitably produce con¬ 
sequences menacing in the extreme to the welfare of 
the Empire as a whole. Leaving for the moment 
altogether out of consideration the question as to 
whether or not the Porte is wise in seeking to maintain 
a substantial foothold in Europe, we may with certain 
profit attempt an impartial summary of conditions 
as they exist to-day in the region known as the Middle 
East. 

Here let us frankly say that, were we to view the 
prospect from the point of Ottoman interests, we would 
not find it particularly alluring. The territories that 
lie to the east of the Bosphorus are, no doubt, among 
the richest to be found in the world. But before they 
can be made to yield their proper tribute, enormous 
sums of money must be spent on their development. 
Let us take only one example. Sir W. Willcocks, the 
eminent engineer, calculates that no serious effort could 
be made to irrigate the country of the Tigris-Euphrates 
delta without an initial expenditure of some £50,000,000. 
The repetition of Noah’s flood, he declares, hangs over 
the country like a dark cloud. But he makes haste 
to add that, once give the Tigris and Euphrates escapes 
into the deserts, and Babylonia would again rival 
Egypt. As to the commercial possibilities of Asia 
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Minor, there is no room for doubt. Unfortunately in 
/his region we find pressing for solution political pro¬ 
blems similar to those which so recently brought about 
the downfall of Turkish dominion in Europe. It was, 
perhaps, only natural that the restlessness which has 
long existed among the Armenians and Arabs should 
have manifested itself at a time when the Porte's 
attention was wholly occupied with the conflict in the 
Balkans; but that this discontent with prevailing con¬ 
ditions is so deep-seated as only to admit of drastic 
remedy is undeniable. 

Whether or not the Government now in power will 
show itself more capable of dealing in a statesmanlike 
manner with the many irreconcilable elements in Asia 
Minor than was the case with the ill-assorted com¬ 
munities of Macedonia is open to serious question. The 
circumstance that the Committee of Union and Progress 
—a body whose hapless though well-meant activities 
produced the collapse of Turkish rule in Europe—is 
again dominant does not promise well. To pursue in 
the Middle East the policy of forcing Osmanism upon 
alien communities cannot in the light of experience else¬ 
where end otherwise than disastrously. If the Turkish 
Empire is to survive in any form, even restricted to 
Asiatic territories, no time must be lost in applying the 
principles of autonomy in Asia Minor. The only ray 
of hope that the situation warrants lies in the possi¬ 
bility that statesmen who have failed signally in the 
past will not be slow to profit by their experience. 
Should domestic cavil continue, however, the set of 
circumstances that have brought ruin upon Turkey in 
Europe will assuredly be repeated in the region of the 
Middle East. 

Only the concentrated and continuous effort of a 
united nation can cope with the complex difficulties of 
the new situation. It may be argued that, no longer 
preoccupied with Macedonian problems, and relieved 
from the necessity of ever being on the alert as against 
an attack from the Balkan States, the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment will prove itself equal to the great task. But 
before we can subscribe to this view, several weighty 
factors must be taken into account. Of these the most 
important consists in the incontrovertible truth that 
Turkey is not master in her own house. For the 
various communities that still remain under her yoke 
such circumstance is fortunate. Nevertheless, the 
intrusion of foreign interests, as represented by the 
Great Powers, in the legitimate sphere of Turkish rule 
complicates from without a situation that is sufficiently 
difficult within itself. Now that the developments of 
time have completely unmasked the self-seeking motives 
of the Balkan States, the immediate neighbours of 
Turkey, we cannot refrain from speculating as to 
whether the future that awaits Ottoman dominion in 
Asia Minor, where the Great Powers are strongly 
entrenched, will be less precarious than it was in 
Europe. While in one sense the issue of the recent 
struggle has improved Turkey's hold over her Asiatic 
territories, enabling undivided attention to be given to 
a region, the inadequate development of which under 


normal conditions ought not to impose an excessive 
strain, in another sense the danger from this quarter 
suddenly enlarges and looms nearer. For the collapse 
of Turkish rule in Europe has wrought incalculable 
harm to Turkish prestige in Asia. 

The impulse towards nationalism has been appreciably 
quickened among communities who formerly stood in 
fear and trembling of Ottoman power, and grievances 
that at one time smouldered harmlessly enough have in 
places burst forth into angry flames which were not 
suppressed without difficulty. The demand for reform 
remains, and it is both widespread and insistent. No 
dilatory policy of middle course will suffice. It is 
urgent that Turkey compose what may be described as 
her own purely domestic troubles in order that she may 
prevent the quick repetition of contemporary history, 
and with it the final extinction of Moslem power. Let 
her forget the haunted ruins in Europe. Across the 
waters of the Bosphorus an expansive site awaits her, 
where anew she may rear the pillars and beneath the 
Crescent erect the dome of a great empire. The stone 
and cement she already possesses in the sterling quali¬ 
ties and religious fervour of her patient masses. Has 
she not in the ranks of her statesmen one who will prove 
worthy to take his place among the architects of 
nations ? 


MOTORING 

HE attempt to solve the London traffic problem 
under existing conditions— i.e ., to enable the 
vast and increasing volume of heterogeneous traffic 
which passes through the streets of the metropolis to 
be negotiated with expedition and safety—is about as 
futile as to try to get a quart into a pint pot. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the streets are too narrow to render possible the 
elimination of congestion, with its consequent delays 
apd danger. The utmost that can be done is to reduce 
the evils to a minimum, and to this end several 
suggestions are put forward. The best of these seems 
to be the prohibition of all heavy and slow horse-drawn 

vehicles from the use of the streets during the busy 

« • 

hours of the day, and eventually altogether, as it is 
admitted that the troubles arise mainly from the inter¬ 
mingling of slow and fast traffic. It is beyond question 
that some such step as this will have to be taken sooner 
or later, and things have now reached such a pass that 
there seems to be no reason for further delay. Pending 
action in this direction, there is much to be said in 
favour of a trial of a scheme put forward by our con¬ 
temporary, the Auto-Motor Journal , with the object of 
minimising the dangers and alleviating the troubles that 
arise from traffic congestion. It is based upon the 
principle that “ if at a crossing the traffic of one street 
were arbitrarily given a right of way, and the traffic on 
the other street made to go dead slow by a sign that 
must be obeyed, the gravest of road dangers would be 
abolished, congestion would be alleviated, and the 
noisy and confusing use of the horn would be 
appreciably reduced." All that would be necessary to 
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apply this principle would be for the authorities to 
select certain streets and make them highways, giving 
the traffic thereon the right of way over crossings. In 
certain of the principal thoroughfares, such as Oxford 
Street and the Strand, this is already in practice as a 
matter of custom, and what the Auto suggests is that 
the principle should be extended to cover all such other 
streets as might be selected by the authorities. The 
scheme is a very simple one, involving merely the 
erection of the necessary signs to distinguish the “ high¬ 
ways ” from the '‘side-roads/* and it has already 
received the cordial support of very many distinguished 
people, motorists and otherwise, including Colonel 
Holden, formerly chairman of the R.A.C., Colonel 
Crompton, consulting engineer to the Road Board, Mr. 
Worby Beaumont, technical adviser on motor matters 
to the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis, Mr. 
S. F. Edge, president of the Society of Motor Manu¬ 
facturers and Traders, Mr. Stenson Cooke, secretary 
of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, Sir 
William Bull, M.P., Sir Henry Norman, M.P., 
Viscount Curzon, and many others. It is not pretended 
that the Auto road signs scheme would constitute any¬ 
thing like a complete solution of the traffic problem, 
but it would certainly remove one of the most prolific 
causes of accidents at crossings—namely, the un¬ 
certainty of a motor driver as to what the other vehicle 

is going to do at the critical moment. 

» « * 

The recent announcement of the Petrol Substitutes 
Joint Committee to the effect that its experts had dis¬ 
covered an entirely new process, by means of which it 
was hoped that at least 40,000,000 gallons of efficient 
motor spirit would be added annually to the existing 
sources of motor fuel supply, has provoked a good deal 
of discussion and criticism, much of it of a decidedly 
adverse nature. One of the motor journals comments 
very severely upon the “ form 99 of the announcement 
as being inconsistent with the dignity and authority of 
a committee which is representative of the three great 
motoring organisations, and says that anything more 
like the preliminary “puff 99 which heralds the appear¬ 
ance of a financial speculation it has never seen. 
Another important motor organ, the Autocar , says that 
a side-light has been thrown on the announcement by 
the chairman of the British Motor Spirit Syndicate, 
who recently stated that the “ discovery 99 in question 
referred to a process which had been acquired by his 
company, and with which the Petrol Substitutes Joint 
Committee had nothing whatever to do. He also re¬ 
pudiated the statements which have been publicly made 
with regard to the nature of the commodity from which 
the new spirit is to be extracted, and the price at which 
it is to be sold—namely, is. 2d. per gallon. On the 
contrary, he said, the syndicate is a purely commercial 
undertaking, and will sell its spirit in the same way 
that benzol and petrol are now sold—that is to say, 
for as high a price as can be obtained in the open 
market. In the circumstances, some further explanation 
or statement on the part of the Committee seems to be 
called for. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


D URING the past week further confidence has shown 

itself in the City in certain sections at any rate. 
There is no doubt that we are prosperous in England 
and that the position here is good. But the money market 
rules the Stock Exchange, and the war on the Continent 
has certainly upset all the Continental bankers. London 
is the centre of the world of money, and any stringency 
in Paris or Berlin makes itself felt here at once. I hear 
of many important firms who are distinctly hard up. 
They have been helped, but they are crippled for some 
time. They will be quite unable to support their respec¬ 
tive specialities, and they will be always on the look out 
for buyers of stock which they have pawned. I think 
that this will keep markets dull during the autumn. The 
British investor is steadily picking up attractive home 
industrials, and all the markets in these excellent 
securities are hard. 

The promoter is giving us a welcome rest. For some 
weeks past we have had no new issues of shares of any 
moment. . The Victorian Government offered ,£2,000,000 
Four per Cent, stock at 98, a trustee security. At the 
moment of writing I cannot say how the public subscribed, 
but if any satisfactory response is made we may see all 
the other Colonial Governments in the market, for they 
all need money badly. The Burr Group asked their 
supporters to lend them enough to complete the equip¬ 
ment of the Tilmanstone Colliery on a debenture at 10 
per cent. I have just paid a visit to this colliery, and I 
think the bond is fairly well secured. Whether the 
money will be enough to give a big output I am doubtful. 
The coal is somewhat dirty and friable, but a good steam 
raiser, and undoubtedly would find a ready market when 
screened and washed. It is not a good household coal, 
but is excellent for gas-making purposes. Snowdown, 
another Burr colliery, is on the same seam, but the coal 
is dirtier. Both companies intend sinking to a deeper 
seam, when they hope to get household coal. Both will 
probably find an admirable smokeless coal at depth as 
good as the best Cardiff. That Kent will one day be a 
huge coalfield seems to me a certainty, but it will take 
ten years and five million sterling to develop the field. 
Who will find the money? Big financiers do not like 
the Burr methods of finance. I do not blame them. 
Burr has had to get money anyhow, the best way he 
could, and as a result we get intricate finance. But the 
coal is there. 

Money remains at the same rate as far as the Bank is 
concerned, but lenders of money are now a shade more 
greedy. The autumn demand has begun early, and banks, 
although they have plenty of cash, do not expect to 
remain rich for many weeks. But I do not think that 
those who confidently declared that we should get a six 
per cent, rate in November will get their wish. A few 
months ago it appeared possible, but the complete 
stoppage of new issues has allowed savings to accumulate. 

Foreigners. —Japan and China are said to have come to 
terms. This is not the place to criticise the policy of 
Sir Edward Grey, who appears infatuated with the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, but he should understand that 
many people in the City resent the handing over of China 
to Japan. It will end in trouble both for the Japanese 
and also for our own manufacturers in Lancashire, one 
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of whose principal markets is China. Turkey appears to 
have got her own way over Adrianople, and will now be 
in the market for money. She is decidedly better worth 
lending money to than Bulgaria, who must be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. But we do not hold Bulgarians in 
London, and Turkey and Greece are really the only Balkan 
States we have ever lent large sums to. I again warn 
my readers that it is most dangerous to buy any Near 
East bonds, no matter which country offers them. 

Home Rails are without any friends at all. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see w r hy this market should be so entirely neglected. 
The jobbers make reasonably close prices. They will 
always deal, and though it is very expensive to gamble in 
the Heavies, it is sound policy to buy them as an invest¬ 
ment. Traffics are good, but the idea of labour trouble 
seems to have scared everybody. Wise people should 
realise that the Labour leaders are playing a game, and 
that there is but little chance of any great strike occurring. 
The companies, now that they can raise rates whenever 
they raise wages, will be much more easy to deal with. 
Undergrounds keep very hard, mainly because of the 
“bear” account. Thev are certainly fullv valued. The 
position of the Home Railway market shows how little 
influence the Press exercises upon prices. All the leading 
w'riters on finance have been writing up Home Rails for 
months past, and the quotations have steadily dwindled ! 

Yankees have almost boomed. Unions w r ere bought 
with a rush on the tale so often repeated that at last the 
bonus would be paid. The railway will find itself very rich 
when it gets all its Southern Pacific money. It has also 
lent Southern Pacific large sums, w r hich will be repaid 
now that the road is under separate control. Therefore the 
bonus could be paid without difficulty. All the large share¬ 
holders have long been pressing for a cash distribution, 
but Kuhn Loeb, the bankers who control the line, do not 
like the idea of paying anv money to the Preference share¬ 
holders, who claim to rank pari passu with the Ordinary 
shareholders as far as a bonus is concerned. There has 
often been talk of retiring the Preference Issue, and this 
seems the cleanest wav out of the difficulty. But good 
financiers do not like to pay off 4 per cent. Preference at 
par when the stock stands at 88, and monev itself cannot 
be borrowed much under 4i per cent. Eries have been 
another good spot. The road does well, but I see no future 
for Erie Commons for a long time to come. Steels should 
certainly be sold on any rise. Readings have been marked 
up, perhaps in order to enable insiders to get out. 

Rubber is talked about in the Press, but that is all. The 
market is almost dead. I have again and again pointed 
out that the quality and quality alone of Plantation is the 
reason why it is so much lower than Brazilian. But the 
public does not realise this, and imagines that the whole 
thing is a dastardly attempt to ruin the Ceylon and Malay 
Planters. Frankly, there is not the demand to consume the 
present output of the Eastern companies. This output 
goes on increasing month by month ; to-dav the price has 
fallen to 2s. 3d., and seems sure to go to 2s. This will end 
in the ruin of all companies that cannot reduce their work¬ 
ing costs. 

Oil no longer interests the casual punter. Dealer after 
dealer tries to run his particular share, but he can only 
attract a few buyers, and the price soon falls back. There 
are really only a few sound oil companies in the House. 
The public never realises that though fortunes are made 
out of oil, they are made by the distributing houses such 
as Standard, Shell, and Royal Dutch. Very few baling 
companies ever do well. Oil is now at a fabulous price, 
yet the Maikop concerns are all only producing small quan¬ 
tities. The Baku concerns are overloaded with capital, and 
the California crowd, having sold to Shell, can now pay 


more attention to Lobitos, a disappointing concern. A 
few' people have bought Red Seas, but cheap gamble as 
they are, no one appears to want them. 

Mines are almost as neglected as Oil. Both are rank 
gambles, both are enterprises in which only one concern 
in a thousand pays.its way. Paris soon got tired of buy¬ 
ing Kaffirs, and prices have dwindled. I can find no 
attractive bargains in Kaffirs. The group which had 
been buying Chartered came to the end of their tether, and 
as the public refused to come in, here also the market has 
^ggcd. We have heard no more about the Giant and 
Cam and Motor deal. Copper shares seem the most 
active in the list, and for some weeks past there has been 
good buying of Kyshtim, which is said to be making big 
profits. 

Miscellaneous. —Brewery shares are much more popu¬ 
lar than they were, and the Manchester people are buying 
Walker and Humphreys—a big and prosperous North of 
England combine. There has been quite a spurt in City 
of London Electric Lights on the renewed talk of a pur¬ 
chase by the City Corporation. I confess that I am 
doubtful. The share is a sound investment, but I shall 
not believe that the Corporation will buy until I see the 
official announcement. All Electric Light shares are 
much too cheap. The Brazil Railway report was fair. 
But on the figures the preferred should be sold. The 
debentures are a reasonable holding, but the system has 
gone through its boom and seems likely to get falling 
traffics for a long time to come. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


Anglo-A] 


II 


erican Exposition 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The Anglo-American Exposition next year will 
mark a memorable era in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It celebrates the centenary of lasting peace between 
the two great families of the English-speaking people. 
The occasion will be one of general rejoicing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and appropriate monuments are to 
be erected to perpetuate the memory of that glorious 
event. 

Rich and manifold as are the blessings which have 
accrued to mankind from the hundred years of unbroken 
family peace, in no direction are they more apparent than 
in the great discoveries and inventions which have 
characterised the past century. 

In almost every department of human activity American 
and British genius, sometimes simultaneously alighting 
on the same discovery, at other times perfecting the 
invention of the other, have vastly improved, and in some 
cases revolutionised methods of modern industry. 

These triumphs of art, industry, and commerce w'ill be 
materialised in the magnificent exhibition grounds at 
Shepherd’s Bush, where the now famous Franco-British 
and Japan-British Exhibitions w r ere so successfully held. 
These international demonstrations resulted in a marked 
increase in the volume of commerce between the respective 
countries, and there is no doubt that the Anglo-American 
Exposition must be attended with similar mutual advan¬ 
tages. 

International friendship is never so durable as when 
it is rooted in reciprocal trade, and the trend of political 
events in the L T nited States promises an exceptional 
opportunity to our manufacturers in this respect. 
Influential and representative committees have been formed 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States for the 
purposes of the exposition. 
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The Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, a powerful 
and wide-spread organisation, supported alike by the 
municipality and the State, has undertaken the organisa¬ 
tion of the American Industrial Section. 

The profits resulting from the exposition will be devoted 
to objects of national utility and importance in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

It is the special desire of the Committee that the exposi¬ 
tion should be one, not only of Science, Art, and Industry, 
but also of objects of historical interest, and they would 
invite those possessing such objects, as well as intending 
exhibitors in the Industrial Section, to communicate at an 
earlv date with the Secretary, The Anglo-American 
Exposition, Shepherd’s Bush, \V M when they will be 
placed in communiction with the Committee of their 
respective sections. 

Tfck, President. 

Kixtore, Chairman, Executive Committee. 

Blyth, Chairman, Organising Committee. 

Strathcona, Vice-President. 

Rotherham, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Arch Geikie, Vice-President. 

Edward J. Poynter, President, Royal Academy. 

William Mather, President, British Science Guild. 

John A. Cockburn, Chairman, Overseas Committee. 

Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 

September 3, 1913. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

NATIONAL DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—National drama may be instituted, it may struggle 
lor a decade, but it will never be permanent unless it 
■> founded on the rock bottom of the people’s taste. Mr. 
G. \V. Rushton in his admirable letter quotes the 

Man-in-the-Street,” but in reality does not take him 
into any further consideration; he takes his sympathetic 
attendance for granted, if only the good national theatre 
is put on its trial by capable hands. But the public will 
not be persuaded or driven. 

Now, it is an undoubted fact that the “Cinema” is by 
far the most popular entertainment of the present day. 
All the afternoon and evening the picture palace and its 
humbler brethren draw humanity through their gaudy 
doors. You can scarcely find a town in which none of 
these places exist. And it is to the “cinema” that we 
have to look for the future. 

It seems strange at first to think that this vulgar, 
crude form of melodrama is to come forward as the 
saviour of British drama. But the public will tire very 
^>on of the numberless presentations and combinations 
°f the “cowboy drama,” not to mention the comic chase 
down the street, over the log, down the bank into the 
river! Indications of this are apparent in occasional 
films less crude, with more original and better balanced 
plots. Many have very artistic settings. Now is the 
opportunity for dramatists, artists, and musicians to step 
in and turn this very rough diamond into a thing of 
beauty*—Herkomer is showing the way with his 
experiments. 

Let a hal! be founded for the production of music- 
drama, equipped with a first-rate orchestra and chorus. 
There are many oratorios and cantatas which could be 
dramatised for the film—such as “The Pied Piper,” 
“Phandrig Crohoore,” Bach’s “Passion” and “Elijah” 
—the ktftcr has been performed as an opera with fair 


success, but there are many things that make it unsuit¬ 
able; the Baal chorus of priests could not be large enough 
to be impressive—there are rather too many scenes unless 
it is carved about—there are not enough opportunities for 
the prima donna, and there are a few irrelevant choruses 
that retard action. But on the film you can change your 
scene every minute, and no stage carpenter is required. 
What splendid opportunities are the scenes in Mab’s Palace, 
before the widow’s mud-hut, and on the mountain, where 
the numbers of priests and people could be unlimited and 
the fire realistic. Also there is this—opera is a failure 
here because prima donnas rarely act well, and with all 
respect to them, still more rarely do they look the part. It 
does not strike you, unless you know beforehand, that Mimi 
is wasting from consumption, or that Butterfly is aged 
fifteen ! Unless you have a vivid imagination opera is 
unenjoyable; to the aforesaid Man in the Street, even 
though he has musical instincts, it is pure bosh. But it 
would be splendid on the film, especially w'hen the 
colouring process improves— there is also talk of stereo¬ 
scopic effects being invented. For then the dear fat 
soprano and podgy tenor will be out of sight, and graceful 
actors will do all their gesturing for them and a lot of 
acting besides on the film. The theatre must be designed 
so that the orchestra and chorus are behind the screen 
and at a lower level; the sheet must be arranged so that 
the conductor can see the picture through it. There must 
be space on top for the sound to carry properly to the 

audience. The main difficulty is to synchronise the action 

♦ * 

on the film and the music, but it will be greatly overcome 
if it is acted to the music while the film is being made. 

The way for this music-drama has been paved by the 
“ Miracle” with Humperdinck’s music. With good actors 
and scenes designed by real artists and efficient orchestra 
and voices, we shall have almost attained the ideal. Will 
not someone come forward and give us the “Ring” in this 
fashion? Rhine maidens can then really swim in water— 
Siegfried can walk in a forest, and with all the clever 
resources of the cinema, a proper dragon can be “faked” 
so as to fight properly, and you will not see Alberich 
run round behind a w'ing when he is supposed to change 
into the toad. When we have produced all the present 
operas our coming geniuses can set their works to scenes 
in real mountains, real forests, real villages in Italy, 
Switzerland, or wherever they w r ant. The “cinema” 
itself will at first draw the masses, and then those may 
learn to enjoy art and music w f hom no national stage can 
touch. Faithfully yours, J. H. Stables. 

Inverngie, Haslemere, September 9, 1913* 


FAIR TRADE VERSUS FREE TRADE. 

To the Editor of The Academy, 

Sir,—Your correspondent in a recent issue—Mr. Immo 
S. Allen—would seem to be a “Fair Trader” rather than 
an “Imperial Free Trader,” and would, moreover, appear 
to be strongly opposed to anything approaching an 
Imperial Zolverein. That is a pity, 1 take it; since any¬ 
thing short of Imperial Free Trade can never stand a 
ghost of a chance in any future political campaign in 
Great Britain as against that fatal Free Trade Goliath 
which has so long and so ruthlessly wrought such 
mischiefs and misfortunes to myriads of English lives and 
to British agricultural interests. Yet however deplorable 
Mr. Allen’s views, I must in justice grant that he dis¬ 
played the merit of consistency in his contention that to 
admit Canadian breadstuffs free of all duty, while even 
putting a tariff on purely foreign imports of that nature, 
would not practically help English agricultural interests 
in that particular direction. But, on the other hand, I 
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contend that it is of the first importance, in an issue of 
such a nature, to convince the great body of English con¬ 
sumers that an Imperial Zolverein, or Imperial Free 
Trade, pure apd simple, would not, and could not, 
increase the price of the British loaf a single halfpenny, 
seeing that Canada alone could amply supply the utmost 
demands of the English market for breadstuffs. For 
that is not only sound policy, but common sense and com¬ 
mon honesty. For so long has the more particularly 
English public mind been steeped in the illusion (delusion, 
I call it) of the “beneficent” and all-embracive effective¬ 
ness of Free Trade, and so long has the bogey of a “dear 
loaf” been flaunted in its face, and the dread of such a 
contingency impressed upon its consciousness, that 
nothing short of convincing proof of the fallacy of such 
a contention, and of persistent sounder reasoning and 
teaching, can either appeal to or convince the English 
public mind. 

Hence the absolute importance and necessity of driving 
home with uncontrovertible arguments the utter falsity of 
Free Trade pretensions to such effect. 

But to resume. It is to be feared that Mr. Allen is 
not only biased against “Imperial Free Trade,” but is 
altogether too restricted in his grasp of the whole ques¬ 
tion of an Imperial Zolverein, seeing that he is ungenerous 
enough to regard the entire question and subject from a 
purely English point of view, or in entire disregard of 
the common interests of the Empire. This I gather 
from his insistence upon the one point of English 
agricultural interests. Yet surely so intelligent a 
correspondent should realise the common truth that 
nothing is to be gained of intrinsic value by sheer selfish 
and mere time-serving and immediate advantage-seeking 
in the discussion of a question of this grave nature; for 
it follows as certainly as night follows day that without 
a certain degree of compromise and of willingness to be 
quite fair and square, no practical good can come, and 
no practical solution of the problem. For if the common 
interests both of Great Britain and the British Common¬ 
wealth are to be ignored on both sides, it stands to 
reason that no common gain can be achieved. In short, 
it would be absurd, otherwise, to so much as attempt to 
attack and overthrow the serried ranks of the common 
enemy Free Trade”! For how are we to expect to 
influence and convert either “ Little Englander” or 
“Greater Britain” unless we can convince both alike of 
the common good to be derived from a policy such as 
that of Imperial Free Trade? In effect, the “ Little 
Englander” must be convinced that Free Trade within 
and throughout the Empire would not, and oould not, 
increase the cost of living, but rather otherwise; while, 
on the other hand, Britons beyond the seas must be just 
as much convinced or assured that the good and advan¬ 
tages to be derived from such a compact would redound to 
their immediate and future advantage, in spite of the 
superior facilities and greater capitalistic resources of the 
English manufacturers, which, to Britons beyond the seas, 
have ever been just as much of a bugaboo as the “Cheap 
Loaf” vagary has been to Little Englanders! In fact, 
Imperial Free Trade, or an Imperial Zolverein, must be 
a compact of “give and take,” and the advantages must 
be mutual and in common all told. To England it would 
mean, and would be in substance, greater markets, vastly 
increased commerce, sounder and far more remunerative 
investments for capital, and illimitable advantages all 
round; while to the Free British Commonwealth through¬ 
out the Empire, it would mean, and assure also, better 
and greater markets for their agricultural products, vastly 
expanded shipping and railway interests, a great stimulant 
to the influx of British capital (hitherto, for the most 


part, “invested” in wild-cat speculations in Peru, 
Mexico, and all manner of foreign ventures), and, best 
of all, an enormous development of their magnificent and 
manifold and still untouched lands, mineral resources, 
commercial highways, harbours, and waterways. 

In other words, and in few, it would mean, and could 
not fail to result in, unbounded prosperity for the entire 
British Empire, and would solidly unite in sentiment and 
interest alike Britons the world over. Then no longer 
should we hear and read of dark and silly “omens” of 
. the “Decline of England,” but rather of “the Dawn of 
British Empire!” Hail that day! Edwin Ridley. 

P.S.—Another excellent book which I would humbh 
commend to thoughtful English readers, is that of Mr. 
George Bourne, entitled “Change in the Village.” 
—™E. x^. 


“THE VALLEY OF PASSENGERS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—As a Californian passing through London, 
the article on page 313 of your number for September 6 
entitled “The Valley of Passengers,” caught my attention. 
The article concerns Yosemite Valley, and the author, 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo, has been led to suppose that San 
Francisco proposes to turn that great natural wonder 
of America into a gigantic reservoir. No wonder he 
says: “The Yosemite is surely worth preserving.” His 
fine appreciation of “this Californian dreamland” is 
most gratifying reading to a Californian far from home. 

But l am happy to tell you that the article was written 
under a misapprehension. As a matter of fact, the 
Yosemite Valley is not even being considered as a 
possible water supply for San Francisco, and there is 
not the wildest probability of its being so considered. 
The real situation is this : Around the Yosemite Valley 
nas been created a great Government reserve some forty 
or fifty miles square, all of which is called “Yosemite 
National Park.” Through this great reserve run two 
rivers—one the Merced River which flows through Yose¬ 
mite Valley, and the other the Tuolumne River, some 
twenty-five miles to the north, which flows through a 
very beautiful valley called the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 
which is in some of its features a smaller counterpart of 
the great Yosemite. Were not the Yosemite Valley next 
door the Hetch-Hetchy would be a noteworthy mountain 
valley. As it is it is overshadowed by its great neigh¬ 
bour in popular interest, and, being somewhat 
inaccessible, is visited by comparatively few. 

Now, San Francisco desires the National Government 
to allow this Hetch-Hetchy Valley to be transformed into 
a lake and utilised as a storage reservoir for the 
urgently-needed water supply for the great community 
growing up on both sides of San Francisco Bay. Against 
this Mr. John Muir and many others violently protest on 
the ground that such use would be a desecration of the 
Yosemite National Park (not Yosemite Valley). The 
proposers of the scheme answer that the interests of 
700,000 people in the bay cities are greater than those 
of the few vacation campers who for a few weeks in 
summer find their way to the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, and 
add with a fine stroke of humour, that if Nature a 
hundred years ago had dammed the valley by an avalanche 
and transformed it into a lake, and then in our own day 
someone had arisen proposing that the lake be drained 
and changed into a meadow, all the water lovers would 
rise up and protest against the “desecration of a unique 
and beautiful mountain lake.” 

I think this is a fair statement of the case, and I have 
taken the trouble to write it out in full thinking you 
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might find it of interest, and that it might help to 
reassure your readers that, whatever the merits of the 
Hetch-Hetchy controversy, the great Yosemite Valley 
is in no danger. Cordially inviting you all to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in 1915, I remain, 

Albert W. Palmer. 

27, Wellington Square, Oxford, England. 


ALL BOGEY! 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Much as I admire the article 'All Bogey!” in 
your last issue, I desire to put your contributor right on 
one small point. In his defence of Sunday golf he makes 
the statement that cricket and football are not placed cn 
the Sabbath day. He is correct so far as cricket is 
concerned; there appears to be no effort in the direction 
of organised games. But with regard to football, surely 
he must be “links”-eyed. Is he unaware of the latest 
development of national sport? Does he not know that 
with the patriotic enthusiasm of the up-to-date pleasure 
caterer the small publican is taking a hand in the ‘‘game"? 

In various quarters of outer London (and I have no 
doubt in provincial towns as well) Sunday football 
emanating from the beer-shop is now one of the nation’s 
widely advertised winter assets. Your contributor would 
do well to tear himself away from his Sabbath pastime 
and visit one of the grounds where his humbler contem¬ 
poraries with like views as to Sunday sport enjoy the sop 
to their ‘‘less disciplined powers of self-restraint.” He 
would find that his views are held by many and various 
people. Perhaps he would rejoice at the quality of his 
imitators. But he could not blame them. 

You are opening up a big subject, Sir, and before the 
correspondence is concluded I hope to hear from the 
“Golf Widows and Orphans.” I enclose my card, and 
am yours faithfully, Church and State. 

Savage Club, September 15, 1913. 


THE DIRECT SYSTEM IN THE TEACHING OF 

LANGUAGES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—M. Adolphe Bernon is singularly unfortunate in the 
examples he gives to demonstrate the failure of the direct 
method. In both cases it is the teacher who is proved in¬ 
efficient, and not the method. 

The case of “boussole” provides the most glaring evi¬ 
dence of the teacher’s incapacity, for if there is one type 
of word which can be clearly conveyed to a learner without 
translation it is the name of common objects, and if the 
teacher in this instance had not the object to hand, he 
should at least have been able to give his students a per¬ 
fectly sure idea of it twenty times over within the space 
of thirty minutes. And even if it is objected that thirty 
minutes is a long time to have spent over one word, let 
it be remembered that throughout the explanation the 
student was hearing French spoken, and thereby acquir¬ 
ing that discipline of the ear without which, for all prac¬ 
ticable purposes, all his book-learning would be well-nigh 
useless. And he was also testing his powers of intuition 
and deduction which alone would help him along when on 
French soil. And if equivalents alone are required, why 
not dispense with a teacher altogether, and fall back on 
the dictionary, whose information is likely to be both fuller 
and more exact than that of any one man? But in truth— 
and this is the biggest asset of the direct method—there 
are no exact equivalents : amour is not quite love, any 


more than sabot is exactly clog, and only by learning 
words by their usage in current speech shall we ever get 
at either their true meaning or the mind of the people 
whose literary coinage they are. 

As to the case of the Welsh pupils, the learning of 
answers by heart is a trick by which the cunning and in¬ 
competent have imposed on inspectors since teaching 
began; but it is in no wise inherent in the direct method, 
nor a necessary result of its application. 

The student who wishes to understand a foreign lan¬ 
guage when spoken, and to speak it intelligibly, can only 
achieve his purpose by hearing it and speaking it con¬ 
tinually himself. Anyone who has learnt to speak a 
language not native to him knows the truth of this, and 
M. Bernon himself will provide a living illustration of it, 
if, as I assume, he is a native of French soil now trans¬ 
planted into English ground. 

The aim of teaching, then, should be to get as near as 
possible to the conditions which must confront the aspiring 
polyglot when the efficiency of his knowledge shall be 
put to the test, in train, theatre, shop, or drawing-room 
where the foreign language is the medium of communi¬ 
cation. 

With French hardly less than with English the ortho¬ 
graphy is so seldom an index to the word as heard, that 
i* is essential that it should first be learnt by sound— 
and may the gods preserve us from the “pure French 
accent” of our fellow countrymen ! Yours truly, 

Wilfrid C. Thorley. 

17, Northumberland Place, Bayswater, W. 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION AND SHAFTESBURY 

SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—During last year your readers generously helped 
us in the happy task of sending over eight thousand town- 
bred children for a fortnight’s holiday to the country or 
the sea. Every one of these little Londoners was in 
urgent need of fresh air and change of this kind; not one 
of them could have obtained it but for the generosity o! 
the public; and very few had seen the sea or spent a 
holiday in the country before. They went away pale and 
pinched; they spent fourteen days of wonder and delight; 
and they came back, almost invariably, brown, plump, and 
healthy. 

The bare facts about these holidays for poor children 
look like exaggeration; the benefits of even a short 
holiday are so remarkable, and the gratitude of the bairns 
and their parents is so sincere. 

For half a sovereign we can send a London slum boy 
or girl for a fortnight to the sea. That is to say, for a 
sum which is trivial, we can give a delight which is 
immense. For an expenditure so small that in a few 
hours it is forgotten, an experience can be bought which 
will always be remembered. 

There are many appeals before the public for charitable 
purposes, but surely this work of sending little children 
to Dame Nature’s playground, is one of the easiest and 
most pleasant to perform. I have had a long experience 
and I do not hesitate to say th j t this work is one of the 
finest expressions of charity that I know. 

Will every reader who is planning a happy holiday for 
himself or herself, send a small donation towards the 
expense of giving a poor London child a good time also. 
In every mean street in our overgrown metropolis there 
are youngsters waiting, wistfully, hopefully, for the re- 
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sponse to this appeal. I shall be happy to acknowledge 
all gifts that are sent to me at 32, John Street, Theobald’*; 
Road, W.C.,—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Kirk, Director. 

32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


AN UNJUST ATTACK. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mrs. Antonia Moser has lately written another most 
extraordinary tirade to the Press about man’s duty towards 
woman, and among the many shamefully untrue state¬ 
ments she makes is the following :—“They”—the youths 
of our country—“are deficient in a sense of honour, and 
as men they grow up to be worthless adventurers and 
triflers with women’s affections.” This is certainly not 
the time for women to bring vile accusations against the 
opposite sex, and it is, moreover, the most hopeless way 
of all to make the men grant women the Parliamentary 
vote. This raving suffragette signs her letter “Antonia 
Moser,’* and then, in parenthesis, “also a traveller”! Is 
she quite right in her mind? Yours very faithfully, 

Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, 

West Hampstead, N.W. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

sir >— In case any of your readers should be interested 
in the question of phonetic spelling, I would be glad if 
you would allow me to state that I shall be happy to send 
a pamphlet illustrating my latest scheme, on receipt of a 
penny stamp for postage.- Your obedient servant, 

Immo S. Allen. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

T O play a game for money is one of those 
contradictions in terms to which, by long 
usage, we have become accustomed. In 
reality the phrase is so contradictory that it is 
essentially absurd: one cannot play a game for money 
it is impossible. At school, at college, and every¬ 
where else, the game is played for pleasure, whether it 
be cricket, football, or the sports of the river which 
attain their delightful climax in the amateur regatta. 
A man paid to u play” cricket or football is no longer 
playing a game—he is exploiting his skill and thus earn¬ 
ing a living; he may obtain a certain amount of 
pleasure from the process, but he is not doing it for 
pleasure, which is the inherent quality of any “game." 
We attach little importance to the protestations of those 
who are so disheartened by the comparatively trivial 
fact that Vardon and Ray have just been defeated at 
golf by a young French-American—who lived on the 
course and knew every yard of it; the affair matters 
much more to the champion professional “ player" 
than to the national honour. It is regrettable in the 
extreme that many thousands of people, several times 
a week, should pay money, should even fight for 
places, to see a handful of men go through a perforin- 
ance which is neither playing a game nor “ playing the 
game." 

Two excellent articles in the September number of 
the Atlantic Monthly are of especial interest to book- 
lovers. One, by W. A. Gill, entitled “ Some Novelists 
and the Business Man," dealing with the English 
novel, points out that only on very rare occasions have 
we any attempt on the part of the author to specify 
or enlarge upon the business—in the sense of trade- • 
of his characters. Even in “ Dombey and Son," where ; 
occurred, one might think, a splendid chance for ; 
Dickens’s love of detail to have its fling, we have on!y 
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the vaguest suggestions as to what commercial dealings 
brought wealth to the famous House of Dombey; we 
know far more about the delightful little shop of 
Solomon Gills than about the principal firm. The 
most notable instance of a novel treating of romance 
and business is, of recent years, “ Tono-Bungay "; and 
we might perhaps include Frank Norris’s “The Pit," 

though that epic of wheat hardly confines itself to the 
limits of a “business." 

The other article enlarges upon “ The Tribulations 
of an Amateur Book-buyer." Beginning humorously, 
the writer, who seems to live where extension of space 
is impossible, notes the fact that there are books 
“ everywhere in the house except in the bath-room and 
the fire-escape,” and laments that, in spite of pocket 
editions and India paper, the publisher of to-day 
appears to leave out of consideration the limited space 
available for book-storage to the average reader with 
literary tastes. The problem certainly does exist, and 
becomes more urgent as the tendency to live in flats 
progresses. To the man of studious inclinations and 
moderate income, who for reasons of business or con¬ 
venience lives in or near the city, comes a time when he 
has to pause in his hobby of book-buying. Book-cases, 
book-shelves, take up room, and he is in danger of 
becoming “ a small body of humanity entirely sur¬ 
rounded by books ’’—a species of literary insulation 
which may have pleasant aspects, but may, again, be 
distinctly inconvenient. The moment arrives when, 
alas! he is compelled to sacrifice old treasures if he 
would purchase new ones. And that is tragedy indeed. 

Writing, as we do, in the middle of the week, the 
exhibition of “flying upside-down” by that fearless 
French air-man, M. Pegoud, will be either prohibited 
or finished with by the time this paper reaches many of 
our readers. We take the opportunity, however, while 
hoping that if the exhibition is permitted it will not end 
in tragedy, of protesting against the exploitation of 
dangerous flying as a “ draw.” It means gate-money at 
the risk of human life. The Frenchman has given us 
two or three fresh ideas as to the possible stability of 
certain types of aeroplane by his astonishing feats; 
having done so, he is foolhardy to repeat them, and 
those who encourage him should bear in mind that the 
first ambitious and plucky man who attempts the same 
tricks on another machine will be courting death. It 
is one thing to overcome by skill and patience and 
prudence the dangers incidental to flight; it is quite 
another to advertise that for half a crown the public 
may see a monoplane deliberately capsized in mid-air— 
with the risk of a sickening catastrophe. 
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The Verse Reading 

Thy voice I hear. Not warbling birds at break 
Of joyous day, nor vesper-singing thrush, 

Can give the grateful sense so deep a hush 
As fell when thou my hearing’s thirst didst slake 
With those soft tones memory doth re-awake; 

Not distant bells, nor laughing waters’ rush 
Down pebbled beds to osiered pastures lush, 
Like lulling harmonies could ever make. 

1 see thee still: the dark and queenly head : 

The little hand half-closed upon my knee. 

I hear thee still: but when the sound is fled 
Not beggared of its beauty shall I be; 

For, in thy voice, music and love did wed, 
Whereof is heavenly rapture bom to me. 

Max Plowman. 


A Geological “If” 

By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. 

URING the controversy respecting the Channel 
Tunnel there has been a grand opportunity for 
the day-dreaming trifler to burst into the dis¬ 
cussion with an exasperating "If.” "Your scheme is 
admittedly practical,” he would say; "the lie of the 
subterranean rocks has been proved; there is no longer 
reason to fear any flooding from supposed fissures in 
the chalk; but—if the course of geological history could 
have been arrested there would have been no need of 
your tunnel at all.” And the ejaculation, though 
altogether beside the point, recalls a truth, for it is now 
an axiom that Britain and the Continent formed, within 
recent geological times, continuous territory. Strange 
to say, with the evidence before their eyes, the older 
geologists were exceedingly slow to read the story. 

Yet Richard Verstegan, that shrewd antiquary who 
wrote in the days of the first James, saw things as they 
were, and reached a sound conclusion. Observing that 
such ferocious animals as wolves had formerly been 
common in Britain, he contended, in quaint language, 
that "no man, unlesse he were mad, would ever trans¬ 
port that race (of wolves) for the goodnes of the Breed, 
out of the continent into any lies.” He inferred, there¬ 
fore, that “these wicked beasts did of themselves passe 
over.” This crossing further implied that Britain had 
once been "fastened” to the Continent, and Verstegan, 
arguing from the only premises available in his day, 
concluded that the separation of the countries had 
taken place since the Flood, seeing that all the pre- 
diluvian fauna had been destroyed by that catastrophe. 

The theory of a universal deluge prevented later 
writers from backing up Verstegan, even when better 
testimony was forthcoming. Scientists were found 
arguing that the bones of elephants discovered in 
various parts of the country were the remains of animals 
brought over by the Romans “to overawe the Britons.” 
Amid further refinements of debate, it was gravely 
supposed that, because hazel-nuts were found in associa- 
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tion with extinct animals, the Flood must have occurred 
during the fall of the year. Ultimately, the observed 
facts of geology were seen to involve inescapable con¬ 
clusions. The granites and Devonian rocks of the 
South-West of England have their counterparts in 
Brittany; the Oolites of Dorset can be matched by a 
corresponding formation in Normandy; while the Chalk 
of South-East England has its equivalent in Seine 
Infirieure. More than this; the Weald of Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent, a congeries of stratified rocks now 
presenting themselves as hills and valleys and plains, 
has a south-easterly extension into France and Belgium. 
In other words, when the Weald first appeared above 
the waters, outlined in the form of an inverted boat— 
called by geologists an anticline or saddleback—the 
stem of the boat lay on the Continent. 

Obviously, then, the Straits of Dover must have been 
formed by the cutting through of this saddleback. 
Corroboration is yielded by the fact that an elevation 
of the land not greater than from 100 to 120 feet would 
produce a natural causeway across the Straits. In the 
presence of facts like these, geologists were forced to 
believe in a former land-connection. 

At what exact period the severance of Britain took 
place is a problem not easily answered. It is most 
largely believed that the Dover Strait was cut during 
the later Pleistocene period, after the close of the Ice 
Age. But some have urged that the separation occurred 
during that great glaciation, while Sir A. C. Ramsay 
put the case in a nutshell when he asserted that, "Dur¬ 
ing Tertiary and post-Tertiary times, Britain was again 
and again united to the Continent.” Uplift was fol¬ 
lowed by depression, and erosion by accumulation. At 
one period a large river, which had the ancient Rhine 
as the principal stream, and the Thames and Seine as 
tributaries, flowed across land now occupied by the 
North Sea, and had its mouth somewhere in the direc¬ 
tion of the Dogger Bank. Subsequently, the sea 
effected such inroads that these rivers were partially 
robbed of their trunks, and the gap which we know as 
the Straits of Dover was widened and deepened. But 
even this breach represented probably only the renewal 
of an earlier one which had a similar axis. 

The dreamer may pertinently repeat his “if.” If 
there had been no Straits of Dover, Britain and Gaul 
might have been Romanised simultaneously; the Saxon 
invasion might have been a mere incident; there would 
have been no Norman conquest, no Edwardian wars, 
nor Stuart intrigues in France, while the effects of the 
Reformation and the French Revolution would have 
taken a different trend. Such speculations are, of 
course, academical, but they often have a grim import. 
The late Dr. Robert Traquair was fond of saying that, 
had it not been for denudation, there would have been 
no Irish Question. For Ireland once possessed coal¬ 
fields, but these were long ago stripped away by natural 
agencies. Had the coalfields remained until the arrival 
of man, Ireland would have been a rich country, or 
rather, perhaps, province—for Ireland, in its turn, was 
once united to Britain. 
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“Words, Words, Words!” 

W E have rarely, if ever, read a book on the 
English language which did not refer with 
complaisant satisfaction to “the unequalled richness of 
the English tongue.” This remark has been made and 
repeated apparently without a moment’s reflection on 
the part of the writer, for it is clear that if mere 
plurality of words is a merit, a language containing two 
million words would be better than one containing 
twenty thousand; which is absurd, since the former 
could never be learnt and would, therefore, be useless. 
On the other hand, if there is a limit beyond which is 
excess and below which is deficiency, it is absurd to 
praise a language for mere abundance of words without 
reference to this limit. We do not hear the English 
alphabet praised for its unequalled richness because it 
has three ways of representing the sound of k, or the 
Arabic notation blamed because it has only one way of 
signifying the number seven, for it is obvious that the 
merit of any system of signs consists, not in the multitude 
but in the fewness of the signs employed ; and, inasmuch 
as language is a system of signs, the same standard of 
excellence must be held to apply. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the division 
of language into words is quite arbitrary and unscientific. 
Thus the Germans speak of a “ Leselampe,” we speak 
of a u reading lamp,” so that the Germans have a word 
which we have not; or again, we speak of a “ knitting- 
needle,” the French speak of an “aiguille k tricoter,” 
so that we have a word which the French have not; yet 
it is clear that the difference is merely in the way the 
letters are spaced in writing, and neither language is 
richer for the additional word. 

There is, in fact, no definition of a “ word” except 
that it is something which costs a halfpenny to send by 
telegraph; and to estimate the richness of the English 
vocabulary by the number of halfpennies it would cost 
to transmit the contents of the dictionary by wire is a 
truly modem, commercial, and puerile method of 
appraising riches. 

1 The number of signs employed in any system may, 
of course, indicate the complexity of the thing signified. 
In that case, the mere plurality of signs may become, 
incidentally, a proper subject of admiration. Thus the 
multitude of words employed by Shakespeare is a sign 
of the extent and diversity of his interests and 
sympathies; or again, the paucity of the vocabulary of 
animals or of uncivilised races is a symptom of the 
paucity of ideas which they have need to express. No 
such inference can, however, be drawn from the fact 
that the Greeks and Romans had a smaller vocabulary 
than ours, since there is no idea which we can express, 
that cannot be expressed as well in Greek or Latin. 

The numerical superiority of the English over the 
Greek or Latin vocabulary is produced in two ways. 
In the first place, there are words in English which, 
though different in form and origin, bear an fdentical 
meaning, such as the rhetorical terms pleonasm, redun¬ 
dancy, and tautology . Now, while it is possible that 
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the different sound and origin of these words may give 
them a different value for the stylist and littirateur, for 
the scientific purpose for which they are chiefly used 
they are wholly without distinction of meaning, and 
two of the three must be considered mere superfluity of 
verba 4 matter and a burden to the language; since the 
teacher, when explaining the terminology of style to his 
pupils, must first tell them that the use of unnecessary 
words is called “pleonasm,” then he must go on to say 
that the same thing is also called “redundancy” and 
“ tautology.” It is manifest that this will not be a help 
but rather a hindrance to their understanding. 

In the second place there are more words in English 
than in Latin or Greek, because the functions of English 
words are more specialised. This tendency in language 
is the same which in industry we call “the division of 
labour.” For example, in more primitive communities 
than our own, the man who makes boots also carves 
his own lasts and tans his own leather ; whilst now these 
three parts of the operation of bootmaking are three 
distinct trades. In like manner, the notion which the 
Romans expressed by the word crudus is conveyed in 
English by the three words unripe, uncooked, 
undigested . Now it may be readily admitted that the 
greater specialisation of English words constitutes an 
advance in clearness and efficiency; yet it is true of the 
division of labour, whether in language or in industry, 
that if something is gained, something also is lost. The 
Romans used one word for unripe, uncooked, 
undigested, and in doing so called attention to the 
generic identity of these three processes; we use three 
words, and are conscious only of the specific difference. 

Yet the extension of the functions of a word is also 
a practice which may be carried too far. For example, 
a writer in this paper was recently endeavouring, by 
precept and example, to popularise the word sense 
to signify that feeling or emotion which it is the business 
of the artist to experience and interpret. Against this 
employment of the word several readers protested on 
aesthetic grounds. Though the protests were justified, 
the reasons on which they were based were insufficient; 
for all innovations of language are aesthetically 
displeasing, yet without the extension of old words to 
new meanings human thought could not advance. 

The real objection to this innovation is that the 
particular word chosen is already too fully occupied to 
bear any further strain upon it. The phenomena of 
the mind may be roughly classed under three heads, 
sensation or sense-perception, intellect or thought, 
feeling or emotion. Now, the word sense is already 
used to signify two of these three classes. By “ senses” 
we mean sight, touch, smell, etc.; we also mean notion 
or idea, as when we speak of the “ sense” of a word, or 
of “sense and nonsense.” To extend this word to the 
third class of mental phenomena could result only in 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

It is clear, then, that there is a proper limit both to 
division of function and also to the unification of 
function in words; to exceed this limit in either direc- 
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tion results in obscurity and insignificancy. Let us 
then desist from praising our language foolishly with¬ 
out reference to this standard, and beware of mistaking 
mere bulk for efficiency and strength. 

John Rivers. 


Islands 

N island is a symbol. It symbolises individuality 
and—with apologies to the Regius Professor of 
Tautology—it symbolises isolation. We have put the 
less obvious symbol first because we like to follow the 
true logical order in things; isolation is the offspring, 
the chief inseparable accident, of individuality. 
Matthew Arnold has finely expressed this symbolism 
in one of his poems: he represents mankind as a vast 
archipelago of islands, “with echoing straits between 
us thrown," where “we myriad mortals dwell alone." 
The sea symbolises Fate, the immeasurable force 
sundering from one another a world of human beings 
capable of love and loving-kindness; this is the sea 
that is spoken of in the great vision of the Apocalypse 
—“ And there shall be no more sea." 

Symbols work for the most part on a remote region 
of consciousness, but a universal passion or interest 
is often lit up by a chance word or idea, so that the 
symbol stands displayed. We like to think that our 
own passions or instincts are universal; we also like to 
think that the philosophy we get out of them is our 
private discovery. The substance of the symbol is 
humanity's gift to us; the symbol itself is our little 
gift to humanity. Humanity may not want it, but, 
being the vague abstraction that it is, cannot speci¬ 
fically reject it. It is this that makes the overweening 
pride of the higher tautologist. We like to suppose 
that mankind shares our own passion for islands; we 
like to show mankind what it probably knew, without 
attaching any exaggerated value to the knowledge, all 
the time—why it likes islands. There is abundant 
reason to suppose that mankind does like islands; 
literature is full of islands; rich men buy islands; poor 
men on their summer holidays flock in inconvenient 
numbers to the more accessible islands; those who are 
bom in islands generally end their days on islands. 

In the poem we have referred to, Matthew Arnold 
has somewhat complicated the symbol by adding the 
idea of an archipelago. The true antithesis is that of 
continent and island—made to rhyme somewhat in¬ 
geniously with “silent" in a familiar hymn. By 
“ continent" we do not simply mean one of the 
accepted geographical expressions that became known 
to us on the day we first opened our lesson-books— 
though even these semi-detached areas have as good 
a right, from a certain point of view, to be called 
“islands" as the best of them. The “island" for 
which we are just now reserving the name should be 
traversable, without employing any very futuristic 
means of progression, from coast to coast within the 
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limits of a summer's day. A continent for our pur¬ 
poses is any other body of dry land. Thus England 
is a continent, but Jersey, if the balance of our phrase 
calls for an example, is an island. The true island 
must furthermore be separated from its parent main¬ 
land by a considerable stretch of water, proportioned 
preferably to the size of the water. The outline of 
the island should be, under normal conditions, rather 
guessed than discerned, and the keenest eye should 
not be able to distinguish anything more significant 
than a break in the coast-line. Zeeland is not a satis¬ 
factory island, nor is the Isle of Wight, though a 
“ distant prospect " of the latter from the Dorset coast 
may sometimes compensate for the emotional dryness, 
eked out by imperial visions, of the view from the 
Hampshire shore of Spithead. An island, like a 
church, should be seen as a ship. The Isle of Dogs, 
so far as Southsea is concerned, would do the business 
more efficiently and more cheaply than the Isle of Wight. 
As we set down, in Guernsey, these judicious considera¬ 
tions, we can see on our right Jersey, twelve miles 
long and twenty miles away, and on our left Sark, 
five miles long and eight miles away. We guarantee 
none of the figures. In a picture they would, each of 
them, occupy horizontally about the same amount of 
space; they are both admirably placed, neither too far 
nor yet too near; they are fulfilling most excellently, 
for us, their high mission as islands. If we climb a 
hill to the left, we can see Herm, Jethou, and Alder¬ 
ney, all likewise lying between the canonical limits. 
A few months ago we had Corsica within our range, 
too far to be provocative, but still near enough to 
invite. 

An island is a focus. All the elements of human 
society are usually to be found on an island of the 
size we have indicated, and may be studied almost by 
the experimental method. That is, at least, the point 
of view of the dweller in cities and continents. The 
islander naturally feels it less; his villigiature is not 
infrequently a smaller island. 

We have spoken of archipelagoes. We have said 
that they hamper the elementary symbolism of islands. 
That is a small matter; we have unearthed a symbol 
for anyone to brood over who chooses. The solitary 
island is a splendid mise en seine for a romancer, for 
a political philosopher, though that is properly a 
matter for the last paragraph, and for whoever has 
the last word in the administration of criminal law. 
For whenever an individual has become an obvious 
danger to constituted society, be he or she evangelist, 
Caesar, housebreaker, alleged spy, or suffragette, an 
island is the first actual or potential resource of the 
guardians of society, and so Patmos, Planasia, New 
Caledonia, Elba, St. Helena, and the Devil’s Island 
figure, against all initial probability, in the pages of 
history. 

An island in an archipelago is a stepping-stone. 
The symbolism has become enfeebled, but the external 
charm has grown. The Channel Islands, the Hebrides, 
the archipelago that spreads itself beneath Hong-kong, 
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the islands to which Stevenson has bequeathed his 
memories and his creations, above all 

4 4 the sprinkled isles 
Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea, 

And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps 
4 Greece,’ ” 

and, on the borderland of truth and fiction, the 

44 Islands of the Blest”—all these are constellations 

« 

to dazzle the sensual or the imaginative vision. Let 
us not speak slightingly of archipelagoes. 

We have said that we should like to point the moral 
of islands. We have partly tried to do so; we have 
certainly failed. Islands have this gracious quality— 
they induce a dream and they stifle uncomfortable 
aspirations. What was the isle of the Lotus-eaters 
called ? The answer does not greatly matter; it was 
just an island, the typical island, perfect in its very 
defects. 

One more word for the gourmet of islands. The 
ideal frame to enclose some 14 nemorosa Zacynthos ”— 
yes, we must have some foliage—is the curve of a 
swelling jib. Islands and ships, they are all sisters. 

We had meant to speak of the grimmer islands of 
truth and story—the Island of the Dead, the 44 ultimate 
Thule,” Strathcona, and other horrors of the Antarctic 
belt—but the mood has long since passed. Let us 
conclude on a more peaceful note. 

Among what scenes does the 44 much-tried, godlike ” 
hero of the greatest story of antiquity pursue his death¬ 
less adventures ? What is the first great English 
romance about ? Why do we return at frequent inter¬ 
vals to the genial companionship of Jim Hawker and 
the shy, uncouth, society of Gilliat ? Questions such 
as these we could go on pouring forth, to the confusion 
of the professed rhetorician, till weariness devised a 
conclusion. We will refrain. 

Islands are the preferred pasture of the imagination. 
Ithaca, Scheria, Calypso's Isle, Robinson Crusoe's 
Island, Treasure Island, the Symplegades, and les 
Douvres—mere rockeries these last two, but with high 
insular and romantic qualifications—they are all stories 
that never stop. Paris would be less Paris without its 
lie de la Cit6; that, better than any “mur murant 
Paris,” 44 rend Paris murmur ant.” Islands, islands! 
you are all noble, and most of you kindly and 
gracious : we long to see you all! En attendant we 
have an odd and unaccountable hankering to reach as 
soon as possible, failing the 44 uninhabited island" 
that is " off Cape Guardafui,” the once-glimpsed 
Isle of Lundy. R. F. SMALLEY. 


In 44 Through a Glass Darkly,” which Messrs. Gay 
and Hancock will publish very soon, a painter who for 
ten years has abandoned his profession and sunk his 
identity, suddenly finds the years blotted out and him¬ 
self restored to his old ambitions. The decade has 
seen many changes in the art world, and it is in the 
artist’s gradual adjustment to these that the main 
interest of the story lies. 
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REVIEWS 

An Empire Builder in his Shirt 

Sleeves 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

Cecil Rhodes: The Man and his Work . By GORDON 
LE SUEUR, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (John Murray. 
12s. net.) 

I T is almost a truism to say that there was something 
Napoleonic about Rhodes. This is borne out in 
one direction by the literature that is springing up 
round his name and career, although he only died on 
March 26, 1902. 

His secretaries have naturally been at work. The 
most ambitious biography at present is Sir Lewis 
Mitchell's "Life” in two volumes. Mr. Philip 
Jourdain was responsible for 44 Memoirs of Rhodes' 
Private Life,” while Mr. Charles Boyd, C.M.G., wrote 
the essay which appeared in the second supplement of 
the 44 Dictionary of National Biography.” Sir T. 
Fuller, a political ally who became the first chairman 
of the Progressive Association—a sort of local Imperial 
Association formed to watch and guard against the 
ascendancy of the Africander Bond—has written a 
monograph; and now Mr. Le Sueur's modest and un¬ 
assuming work appears. 

It is a capital book, evidently by a hand more used 
to the rifle than the pen, and yet written with a vivid¬ 
ness that brings his hero before you—in his study, on 
horseback, on the veldt, among savage tribes, and with 
glimpses of his life in society in London. In his pre¬ 
face Mr. Le Sueur admits that all he has attempted is 
44 to convey an impression of the man and his work,” 
all he had to work from being a few notes, one or two 
stray documents, and a splendid memory. 

44 Why did I come out to Africa ?" Rhodes once replied 
to a friend. 44 Well, they will tell you that I came out on 
account of my health or from a love of adventure, and 
to some extent that may be true; but the real fact is 
that I could no longer stand the eternal cold mutton.” 
By this he meant to convey he was tired of home, and 
he liked to give the impression he was forced to seek 
his fortune, whilst as a matter of fact his father was a 
parson in Essex, so well-to-do as to be able to bring 
up nine sons and put four of them into the Army. It 
was also a weakness of his to pretend he came of 
humble stock; 44 he was fond of saying his grandfather 
was a keeper of cows at Dalston.” 

The persistent rumour, still current, that Rhodes was 
a drunkard is dealt with most frankly. He liked his 
champagne and stout mixed in a tumbler, and drank it 
off absent-mindedly, and he would have five or six 
liqueur glasses of Russian kiimmel after dinner; but 
that he was ever incapacitated is absurd. As a matter 
of fact, a big strong man who was delicate by nature 
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required stimulant, and it would be as true to call 
him a drunkard as it would be to call Bismarck a toper 
because he used to drink an incredible number of bocks 
at a sitting. 

Le Sueur is of opinion that he did not possess great 
physical courage, like Clive or Roberts; but he was 
afraid of being thought afraid, and therefore did in 
the course of his career deeds of extraordinary daring 
by the strength of an iron will; of his moral courage 
there was np question. 

There is scarcely any scheme about the book; it 
dodges backwards and forwards as one chain of 
thought calls to mind another. It is crammed full of 
anecdotes, a few of which are familiar; but the majority 
are quite fresh. 

Rhodes made money easily early in his career. It is 
clear that he did not care " tuppence ’ * about money 
for its own sake, but saw very plainly the power that 
immense wealth confers, and allowed his colleagues to 
make larger fortunes so long as he had their credit and 
influence behind him : — 

Rhodes, as a rule, lent a ready ear to applicants 
for assistance, and during the period from the middle 
of June to the end of October, 1897, I estimated 
that he had spent, in assisting people, money at the 
rate of -£100 a day. 

He liked having young men around him, and treated 
them with extraordinary familiarity and kindness. He 
used to try them first by giving them hard and un¬ 
pleasant work to do; but when once they had proved 
their grit, he admitted them to his fullest confidence. 
He gave them as much and sometimes more money than 
they wanted, but he expected and usually received most 
unselfish and devoted service in return. 

Once a secretary got married, and went down 
country as his wife was about to have a baby: — 

In after years, speaking of him, he said : “Imagine 
his leaving me alone at Salisbury with no one to do 
my letters, just because his wife was going to have 
a baby. Why didn’t he tell me before he left? He 
must have known, mustn’t he? You ought to know” 
—turning to a lady sitting next to him, to her obvious 
embarrassment, she having a large family of sons 
and daughters. 

At times the men did not treat him with respect, which 
was not surprising; they borrowed his horses and 
played practical jokes on him. Once he told some 
people that Le Sueur never washed. Now, Rhodes 
was very fond of being shaved, and, however short 
they were, always had a bucket of hot water kept for 
his shaving. Le Sueur in revenge calmly annexed this 
for several mornings running for his own ablutions, 
declaring there was no more to be got. 

“Really,” he once said at Nyanga to Grimmer 
(another secretary) and me: “I must get a proper 
secretary—one who will treat me with proper respect 
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and call me ‘Sir.’ ” We immediately “sirred” him 
about every few words until he was heartily sick of it. 

He treated sovereigns like equals. When Queen Vic¬ 
toria, who admired him very much, taxed him with 
being a woman-hater, he answered bluntly: “ How could 
I possibly hate a sex to which your Majesty belongs ?” 
To the immense amusement of the German Emperor, he 
one day looked at the clock, suddenly got up, and, 
without waiting to be dismissed as Court etiquette 
demanded, held out his hand and said: “Well, good¬ 
bye; I’ve got to go now, as I have some people coming 
to dinner.” The Turkish Court are always expecting 
concealed bombs and daggers and firearms, con¬ 
sequently no one is allowed into the Sublime presence 
with an outer robe. Rhodes, who came to see the 
Sultan of Turkey, had only an ordinary lounge suit 
on, and refused to remove his overcoat. This was 
objected to, for the reason above stated. “ All right,” 
said Rhodes, “ I won’t go in at all.” This would never 
do, so Rhodes was reluctantly allowed to go in as he 
was. 

Towards the end of the book there is a good account 
of his persecution—for it was nothing less—by the 
adventurous Princess Radziwill, which disposes of 
another set of rumours. A chapter is devoted to his will, 
to which he gave an immense amount of thought and 
attention. His first idea in founding his scholarships 
at Oxford was to collect in course of time an educated 
band of men who, distributed all over the Empire, 
would see things from the English point of view and 
retain a sentiment of common interest. 

He firmly believed that the consolidation of the 
British Empire was the best thing for the world, in the 
world. He then appears to have enlarged his views, 
and considered that the English language would be the 
determining factor, so admitted American youths, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the peace and pro¬ 
gress of the world would best be served by admitting 
Germans as well, so that the three most powerful 
nations might work together in close alliance—in fact, 
as he said, “make war impossible.” It is too early 
at present to see the practical results of Rhodes’ idea, 
but it is surely a good foundation on which the efforts 
of future generations may find a base. 

Rhodes suffered much pain towards the end. Rud- 
yard Kipling was one of the last to see him in his 
coffin, and the whole funeral must have been most 
impressive. His body was carried in the old De Beers 
saloon car in which he had travelled many thousands 
of miles, the rest of the train being the train de luxe 
he himself had spent so much time in designing. It 
was designed as a special express to his beloved North, 
and one day may yet run from the Cape to Cairo; but 
its first journey was to carry its designer to his chosen 
grave in the lonely kopjes of the Matoppos. 

His strength as well as his weakness is admirably 
sketched in this book by one who was evidently devoted 
to him. In some respects almost childlike in his 
simplicity, he yet had that within him of which 
unmistakably empire-builders are made. 
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The Inquisition in Spain 

Torquetnada and the Spanish Inquisition . A History 
by Rafael Sabatini. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 16s. net.) 

ANATOLE FRANCE, or one of his characters, remarks 
somewhere or other, with reference probably to a period 
near the beginning of the nineteenth century, that “alors 
le d&espoir 6tait hors d'usage; pour s'en 6tre trop servi, 
nos peres l'avaient use.” Other ^motions besides 
despair are liable to be exhausted by use; of these is 
indignation. Mr. Sabatini has a rare gift of irony, 
but he displays it too often. Moreover, he is very far 
from being the first in the field; the paradox of the 
Inquisition—the Gospel of Mercy invoked to justify 
murder, cruelty, fraud, and injustice—is too inviting 
not to have been perennially popular. But a watched 
pot, it is said never boils, and we, late hearers of a tale 
of things— 

Done long ago and ill done, 

are too conscious of the eye of the house-wife to obey 
with alacrity the suggestions of the fire. The spectacle 
of— 

Priests in the name of the Lord passing souls 
through the fire to the fire 

has too long haunted our eyes not to begin to pall. 
The essential horrors of the Inquisition are a. fact, but 
so is the regretted demise of her Majesty Queen Anne. 
There is abundant reason to believe that the Inquisition, 
in the form in which it was created by Torquemada, 
will never be seen again on this earth, and there is a 
popular metaphor about beating a dead dog. The 
curiosity with which we approach this hoary iniquity is 
academic and, we think, more or less prurient. 

If we want to renew the thrill that comes to us from 
the recorded wrong-doing of a tyrannical and blood¬ 
thirsty tribunal we must descend the steps of History 
till we reach the days before Thermidor. Not even 
Mr. Sabatini, with all his skill, can persuade us that 
the Inquisition is anything but a lifeless curiosity; not 
even an Oxford tutor can persuade us that the Reign 
of Terror is anything but a living wonder. It belongs 
to modem times and modern ideas. The psychology 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal is at once terribly com¬ 
plex and terribly modem. Carlyle has made us feel its 
problems, which have recently again been found worthy 
of the pen of Anatole France. “Vous aurez k vous 
prononcer,” says the philosopher, Brotteaux, to the 
newly-nominated juror, “entre la haine et l'amour, ce 
qui se fait spontan6ment, non entre la v6rit6 et l'erreur, 
dont le discemement est impossible au faible esprit des 
hommes.” 

The psychology of the Inquisitors is excessively 
simple, so simple, indeed, as to be at first sight almost 
inexplicable except on some tremendous hypothesis. 
Mr. Sabatini quotes with approval Prescott's judg¬ 
ment : “Torquemada's zeal was of so extraordinary a 
character that it may almost shelter itself under the 
name of insanity.” Granted certain premises, and Mr. 
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Sabatini grants them over and over again, absolute 
sincerity being one of them, we cannot see any real 
difficulty in the case of Torquemada. His point of 
view was not the same as that of many devout 
Catholics of his time, but his premises and his conclu¬ 
sions were inseparable. M. Faguet says that in 
Diocletian's place he would have persecuted the Chris¬ 
tians. Of modern Roman Catholics, Lord Acton w; s 
incapable of seeing any defence for religious persecu¬ 
tion; “I make no allowance for that sort of thing,” he 
replied to an apologist of Saint Charles Borromeo. Still 
the fact remains that history is full of good men in¬ 
capable of seeing two sides to a question, and hag¬ 
ridden by logic. The terror of modern times is that 
men have been found to see more than one side of a 
question and to act as if they only knew one. The 
complications that may have disturbed the mind of a 
judge of the Holy Office were of a political and finan¬ 
cial nature; the complications that entered into the mind 
of the average Revolutionary juror were due to a half¬ 
knowledge of fifty theories about the nature of human 
society. 

Mr. Sabatini's excellent introductory chapters are 
designed to fix for us in general ecclesiastical history 
the place of the Spanish Inquisition. The immediate 
causes of its institution are not difficult to find,—the 
Dominicans, sprung from the Albigensian Crusade, 
clamouring for fresh conquests—bigots at royal ears— 
Spain on the threshold of a glorious new era and 
jealous of the stranger within her gates,—but all this 
powder might have lain harmless and idle without the 
intervention of a Hernando Martinez, “ too full of piety 
to find room for Christianity in his soul.” What this 
Dominican friar, “by his continual coming” and im¬ 
portunity suggested, the genius of another Dominican, 
Frey T6mas de Torquemada, confessor to Queen 
Isabella, brought to pass. Mr. Sabatini absolves the 
Catholic Sovereigns, or at any rate the Queen, from 
prime responsibility for the persecutions of their reign. 
For Isabella, indeed, he has more than indulgence; he 
has enthusiasm. 

Of Torquemada the man, in spite of the first title, 
there is little. There could not be much. “The history 
of Frey T6mas de Torquemada ... is not so much 
the history of a man as of an abstract genius presiding 
over a gigantic and cruel engine of its own perfecting.” 
All the biography we get from these pages consists of 
a paragraph or two in the manner of “Who’s Who?” 
excerpts from famous trials, the “Instructions'* drawn 
up by our subject for the use of Inquisitors and a purple 
patch. If we had not seen M. Max we should feel that 
we had never seen Torquemada. But we see him for 
one brief moment in Mr. Sabatini's book—it is when he 
strides—“a little breathless”—into the presence of the 
Catholic Sovereigns to clinch the matter of the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from Spain. The Jews had offered a 
subsidy of thirty thousand ducats towards the expenses 
of the Moorish War. “Judas,” cries the fanatic, “once 
sold the Son of God for thirty pieces. Your Highnesses 
think to sell Him again for thirty thousand. Here you 
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have Him.” And, “crashing a crucifix upon the table 
... he abruptly leaves the Chamber.” “L'histoire,” 
says M. Driault, “n'est pas une science exacte; c'est une 
condition de sa beauty.” 

We are told of the eloquence of Torquemada, but we 
are left to imagine it, and we are set wondering how 
by any eloquence he could have effected what he did; 
everything was against him, except a more or less latent 
popular feeling. The Queen, the Pope, the highest 
dignitaries of the Church in Spain were all against the 
new imperium in (may we say ?) imperils . Sheer will¬ 
power caused the miracle. The attitude of the Popes, 
among whom was the beloved hero of scandalous his¬ 
tory, Alexander VI, is illuminating; they were afraid 
of the power they had called into being, and did all 
they could to check its excesses. Rome was the one 
hope of the Jews. Every constituted authority in Spain, 
lay and spiritual, found itself in antagonism some 
time or other with the Holy Office. At the very begin¬ 
ning of the business Hernando Martinez barely escaped 
. prosecution for heresy, and heresy has been discovered 
in the famous “Instructions.” 

We have not read Llorente, though we suspect that a 
good deal of him has from time to time filtered through 
to us. We think that Mr. Sabatini has given us a very 
complete account of the Inquisition. The “Instructions” 
are very fully given, and, with the aid of Mr. Saba¬ 
tini's commentary—over-spiced with irony as it is— 
give us a glimpse of the legislator's mind. The pro¬ 
cedure, including the Auto de F6, which is rather 
coquettishly introduced, is clearly expounded, and we 
are enabled to see one of the most famous cases, that 
of the “Holy Child” of la Gardia, from start to finish. 
If “a deed of blood and fire and flames” is not to us 
quite the “meat and drink” it was to “Simple James,” 
we most of us welcome it as light refreshment, and, 
after all, the Spanish Inquisition is a historical curiosity 
of the first importance. Only in this case we end by 
resenting a certain procedure of Mr. Sabatini's, which 
consists in dangling a moral before our expectant eyes 
and then withdrawing it from our eager grasp. And 
we cannot repress a thrifty housewife's lament at seeing 
all these treasures of irony running to waste. 


Happy Hampstead 

Hampstead Heath: Its Geology and Natural History . 
By the Members of the Hampstead Scientific 
SOCIETY. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

HAMPSTEAD is apparently a predestined suburb. Other 
villages round London have been, like it, the property 
of great houses; Kensington, Chelsea, Fulham, Hoxton, 
Stepney, have as old a history, but none of them have 
taken quite the position of Hampstead: their suburban 
quality has been contaminated by a certain utility 
during their career. The true suburban spirit is not a 
Roman one, though we get the word from their lan¬ 
guage, and Hampstead had no favour during the 
Roman occupation of London, the single trace of it left 


there being, apparently, the grave of the only Romans 
who ever tried the experiment of dying there. Romans 
loved town-life too much to be suburban—they were 
inveterate week-enders, no doubt, or would have been 
if their motors had been more than four-man power— 
but they would never have consented to leave town just 
when it was beginning to get interesting every evening 
and come in again next morning only to work. The 
Saxons who destroyed London might have enjoyed 
Hampstead and settled there if it had had a decent 
soil; as it was, they left it to their pigs until near the 
close of their reign, when London had been built up 
again by the foreign merchants and made a place of 
importance. Then the Church, with her remarkable 
instinct for the suburban, got Hampstead into heT 
hands, and without a break held it for six centuries 
till a more rapacious and smugger generation of laity 
snatched it from her hands. But even in early times 
the ecclesiastical proprietors of Hampstead found 
capable plunderers. The Abbot of Westminster had to 
part with a share of it even before Domesday Book was 
written, and, soon after, had to let the remainder to a 
Norman family, the Barentins, the small rent they paid 
being handed over to the Infirmary of the Monastery. 

By this time Hampstead had established its suburban 
character, as we see from the history of Constantine 
Fitz-Aluph, a rich merchant and moneylender of 
London and creditor of King John, who had a little 
country house and forty-five acres of land there. His 
story may be told another day; he headed a riot of the 
citizens of London against Westminster, the serfs of 
his over-lord, and fell into the hands of Fulk de 
Breaut6, the unscrupulous lieutenant of Hubert de 
Burgh. There must have been a great deal behind the 
few facts we know, for Constantine offered a sum 
equivalent to £100,000 for his life, and Fulk refused 
it! Three years later, in 1225, his son succeeded to the 
Hampstead villa and the other property. Another 
Hampstead resident of fame was Otto Fitz-William, 
Master of the Mint in 1237 and architect of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, where he built the Lady Chapel, pulled 
down by Henry VII to build his Chapel. Otto's house 
was in Lisson Grove, and he owned the surrounding 
district, which he left by will to the Knights of the 
Temple; when they were abolished their property passed 
to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and was a fruit¬ 
ful source of law-suits. We can go to the Record 
Office to-day and see the actual inventory taken when 
the property was seized by the Crown. 

In the fourteenth century Hampstead still retained 
its attractions for Londoners. The most famous of 
them was the Lord Chief Justice of Edward II, Sir 
Roger le Brabazon, who came by some means or other 
into possession of a large property there, which 
ultimately became the manor of Belsize. We may 
guess at the means, perhaps, from the records of a suit 
in which the Abbey was defendant, and which never 
seems to have come to judgment. At any rate, his 
holding, originally small, became a great one, and 
when he died he left it to the Monastery again, when 
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it became the peculium of the Prior. During the Black 
Death, the Abbot of Westminster fled to Hampstead 
for refuge, but died there with tweny-six of his monks, 
and the name of Jack Straw's Castle shows that the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381 found in the village a centre 
of activity. In the fifteenth century Hampstead 
was a sort of residence for great nobles attending Court 
—the names of Lord Willoughby and Lord Treasurer 
Scrope being particularly mentioned—and early in the 
sixteenth century the rateable assessment of Hampstead 
amounted to over £400—a very high one for a country 
village. From this time on we have a constant succes¬ 
sion of residents in Hampstead of much the same sort 
as to-day : retired sea-captains like Martin Frobisher, 
old Army men like Sir Thomas Fitz Herbert, retired 
judges like Chief Baron Sir Roger Cholmely and Sir 
John Fortescue, civil servants like Armigell Wade and 
his son, Sir William Wade, Clerk of the Privy Council. 
From that time on the succession of respectable sub¬ 
urban inhabitants has never suffered a break, and long 
may it continue. 

As befits a suburb where its inhabitants have plenty 
of time on their hands, Hampstead has always taken 
a leading part in amateur science. The famous William 
Whiston, in Queen Anne’s time, tried to solve the ques¬ 
tion of the velocity of light and sound by letting off 
fireWorks on the Heath, no doubt to the delight of the 
younger residents; and the local doctors wrote learned 
papers now and again on the virtues of the Well. 
But after Whiston’s time we learn little about this 
aspect of the activity of science in Hampstead till we 
reach the well-known researches—alas! not preserved 
by his biographer—of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., on the 
sticklebacks of Hampstead Pond. His example, how¬ 
ever, has not been lost. A Hampstead Scientific Society 
has been formed, and has pursued and enlarged the 
field of his inquiry. The book they have issued, excel¬ 
lent reading as it is, is a model of what care can do. 
Not a bird has flown over Hampstead or a flower-seed 
ripened without being catalogued. We may laugh at 
the suburban spirit, but au fond it is the right one. To 
love your home, to know all there is to be known 
about it, and to think it the best of all good places is 
an excellent characteristic of our race, and is likely to 
produce the best that can be done. Hampstead, Hamp¬ 
stead over all! 


The Letters of Lady Elizabeth: 

1806-1873 

The Letter-Bag of Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope. Com¬ 
piled from the Cannon Hall papers by A. M. W. 
STIRLING. (John Lane. 32s. net.) 

THESE volumes have nothing in common with the 
ephemeral sort of work which endureth for a season, a 
month, or a day, and so to the limbo of books. The 
collection is rather a mine from which future writers 
will no doubt obtain much valuable information. 

The generations come and go; the great families of 
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| our ancestors are on the wane. Before they go for 
; ever, let us catch the spirit of their period and the 
j essential humanity which showed so clearly in the 
; pre-scientific age. 

j Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling has already done much to 
enable us to repeople the past by her valuable com¬ 
pilations, “ Coke of Norfolk and his Friends,” and then 
the equally sound “ Annals of a Yorkshire House.” 
These volumes are not of the moment any more than is 
the present “Letter Bag.” They are for the leisurely 
student of the social existence of two or three genera¬ 
tions of more or less well-bred people, who told all the 
gossip of over fifty years in their gaily written letters. 

Most of the correspondence here brought together 
is connected with John Spencer Stanhope, who lived 
from 1787 to 1873, and who chanced to be a devoted 
letter-writer, and, like most of his connections in that 
generation, a very charming personality. He was one 
of a family of eight sons and five daughters, all 
singularly delightful and witty and united young 
people. We see their fortunes rise and fall in these 
crowded pages, we hear the clear echo of social life 
and, if we will take the trouble, we are permitted to 
know all the outward happenings of very many men 
and women of importance in their day and who pass 
and give room for more generations of the same famous 
and often fortunate family. 

Notwithstanding a certain appearance of making con¬ 
fidences in these letters we are not really allowed a very 
intimate knowledge of the human beings of whom we 
are permitted to read so much. The psychology of 
the Spencer Stanhopes or the Norfolk house of Coke, 
has yet to be written, if any one cares to do it. 

Such a book has sometimes been produced by pro¬ 
found and witty Frenchmen, such as M. Jean Harmand, 
who has dealt with something the same period, and 
then, indeed, life is given to the past and a work of art 
is built upon the strong foundations of family letters and 
diaries. But with us the mere collection of correspond¬ 
ence of previous generations is considered admirable, 
and is greatly praised. This is really by no means the 
best way to enable us to enjoy the life of our ancestors 
with its gossip and its grimness; its love affairs and 
its battles; its humbug and its renown. The real point 
in the reproduction of old correspondence is that it 
should pass through the powerful and sympathetic 
mind of a clever and lively literary man, so that he can 
make of these stray pages an ensemble which shall 
reconstruct for us the very fashion and life-blood of the 
time. 

Such collections of letters as the present may be used 
as the rough, reliable material from which some artist 
and student of the period might develop an entertaining 
and suggestive picture of the times. It is not enough 
to drag together vast quantities of correspondence, write 
a short preface and occasional notes, and leave the 
interested reader to work upon the result. This is an 
arrangement asking too much of those who buy the book 
and too little of the compiler. In the present work, 
the constant suggestion that the reader should refer to 
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“Coke of Norfolk and his Friends,” and to “Annals 
of a Yorkshire House,” although necessary to a just 
comprehension of the small beer of “ The Letter Bag 
of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope/’ is worrying and 
stupid. With such an enormous amount of interesting 
matter to draw upon we feel that a more perfect form 
of literary work should be set before us. But as the 
volumes now stand, while giving us a vast quantity of 
interesting letters, they do not really make a book— 
in Charles Lamb’s meaning of the word. And, at the 
same time, they prevent, for the moment, any literary 
person who is an artist in the period from attempting 
a complete and entertaining study of the personages 
whose letters have already been so fully set forth. 

And yet one should be grateful to the author and 
publisher for such entertainment as they give us. The 
picture of fluid life and clashing personalities is in itself 
valuable, and the genuine quality of the notes on famous 
people compensates us to some extent for the lack of a 
work of art. 

Of course it would be quite easy to find a hundred 
fairly amusing stories from these 700 odd pages, but 
such a course is somewhat unfair to the work of this 
class, as it mainly relies on such anecdotes and the 
lucid paragraphs inserted by Mrs. Stirling, to carry 
on the reader’s interest. But apart from the public 
there is, of course, the vast number of people directly 
and indirectly connected with the personages who 
figure in the correspondence. A list might be made of 
such people which would include the members of almost 
every family of importance that remains to us. A 
glance at the wonderfully complete index, alone, 
would prove this statement. Then, too, many others 
than those of great station in the world are placed 
.before us; in fact, these letters, read with the proper 
. leisure and enthusiasm, show a whole, a very diverse 
world of men and women who lived their lives in the 
days when “ Ingoldsby M . wrote— 

Some folks there are who round Hvde Park to rattle 

9 

With glowing wheels, think mighty pretty sport. 

Some—Wellington for one—enjoy a battle, 

Others prefer a minuet at Court; 

Some, like the great Squire Coke, delight in cattle, 
Ploughs, porkers and merino wool—in short 

Tastes vary, which may elsewhere well be seen as 
In Horace, book I, ode 1, “To Maecenas.” 

All people and all tastes come within the well-filled 
“ Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope.” 


Some Printed Plays 

The Nine of Diamonds , and Other Plays. By MRS. 

BARRY Pain. (Chapman and Hall. is. 6d. net.) 
Dramatic Inventions . By KENNETH WEEKS. (George 
Allen and Co. 5s. net.) 

The Fugitive . A Play in Four Acts by John Gals¬ 

worthy. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. and is. 6d.) 

THE reading of plays is, we are inclined to think, a 
cultivated rather than a natural taste. But when an 
inclination for this class of work has been acquired, one 
greatly appreciates the rapidity of the action and the 
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stimulating effect that the dialogue and stage directions 
may have upon the imagination. 

Mrs. Barry Pain’s half dozen little dramas, for 
example, hurry us from the rising of the curtain to the 
falling thereof, at a brisk pace. The collection begins 
with a clearly told story of the now inevitable psycho¬ 
logy of three persons. The rich husband who is bad 
and no one cares for, the beautiful wife, who is loved 
by and loves her husband’s friend, the friend who loves 
the ill-treated, highly-strung wife. In “ The Nine of 
Diamonds” no one wishes for any sort of public trouble, 
no one wants the manage a trois arrangement. The 
husband decides that he or the friend must die. He 
suggests that the one who receives the nine of diamonds 
shall die. But he arranges the cards so that the third 
person shall get the card. He is seen doing this 
through a glass. He attempts to shoot the friend, has 
the revolver turned upon him, and is shot. He has pre¬ 
pared a paper which enables the friend to get out of 
the difficult position, and thus, perhaps, the play ends 
happily. But the bare story is nothing; it is the 
excellent drawing of the three characters, the admirable 
short, natural dialogue, the rapid action, which make 
“ The Nine of Diamonds” so enthralling a piece of 
work. Other plays in the book are lighter and not so 
raide % but all are equally likely to give chances to the 
amateur for whom the clever simplicity of their con¬ 
struction makes them suitable. “ Lost Hearts” is an 
amusing and charming fairy play for children. 

From the clear directness of Mrs. Pain it is a long 
journey to the complications and mystery which Mr. 
Kenneth Weeks gives us in his fine extraordinary 
pieces. “ What Women Want” is quite fine in its 
description of scenes, and quite too silly in its dialogue 
and characterisation, its development, and intention. 
We have recently had the advantage of writing of the 
same author’s “ Five Unpractical Plays,” and fear there 
is very little new to add to our view. It would appear 
that Mr. Weeks writes to please himself and does not 
consider the reader for a moment. The result is often 
the last word of fatigue and boredom. Perhaps he 
voices his own views on the matter when Vivian, in 
“The Power of Memories,” says: “ There is not a man 
that is not a hedonist, and I am beginning to think that 
there is not an art that is not founded on hatred. These 
are two pretty convictions. When the hedonists weary, 
art at least does not fail. Well-possessed, it is the 
most faithful of friends; it is a refuge from all the 
banalities, stupidities, and brutalities of life.” 

We sincerely wish that art was “ well-possessed” by 
Mr. Weeks. In that fortunate case his pictures of 
English life might show some observation other than 
that of externals, and his language become a little more 
like that which we use in this poor old country. 
“ Dramatic Inventions” has one advantage over some 
other volumes by Mr. Weeks; it presents us with his 
portrait, which is a great help to us, but on the other 
hand we fancy the work is even more difficult to read 
than others from the same hand. One thing we can 
say with sincere truth; Mr. Weeks’ latest book is essen- 
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tially one to lend to a friend who never returns that 
sort of loan. 

“The Fugitive/* is, we think, the eighth of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s plays published in book form, and _ 
it is well worthy to follow such an excellent list. 
Unexpectedly, it is a work which plays as well as it 
reads. In both cases, especially, perhaps, in the study, 
one could wish that, like its heroine, fine as it is, it 
were just a little finer. But at least we can strongly 
advise all those who have not seen the play, which is 
written of on another page, to read it. To those who 
have watched the action of the tragedy we would 
suggest that they reconsider the matter with the aid of 
the printed book. 


Shorter Reviews 

Orpheus in der Englischen Literatur. By JULIUS WlRL. 

(W. Braumiiller, Vienna and Leipzig. 4 marks.) 

RPHEUS is one of the most wonderful 
figures in mythology. Indeed, Dr. Wirl, 
in the study before us, lays it down, as the 
result of considerable research, that no legend has 
more frequently or more powerfully exercised the 
imaginations of literary men than the composite 
story of the Thracian bard and the Athenian 
priest. English literature is especially full of Orpheus, 
and there is a definite pleasure in visiting or revisiting 
his shrines set up among us in the company of an ac¬ 
complished guide. Nor are we sorry to be reminded, 
by Dr. Wirl, of how Virgil and how Ovid have treated ^ 
the sublime legend. The former’s lines have engraved 
themselves on many English hearts; we may agree with 
the new commentator that Ovid has proved a greater 
master in the matter, but Ovid has shared the curse of 
Mirabeau, and the English Orpheus and Eurydice bear 
the indelible stamp of Virgil, with Gluck for commen¬ 
tary, at least for the more musical among us. In this 
connection we must confess it is news to us that Virgil 
was more popular in the Middle Ages than Ovid; but 
Dr. Wirl tells us categorically that this was so. 

We are always restive when we meet long abstracts 
of literary works. Dr. Wirl is too fond of this method, 
for which, however, he has ample precedent. The 
paraphrases of Lord Tabley’s and Arthur Dillon’s 
poems seem more irritating than useful, and, when it 
comes to risumes of famous burlesques, we think that 
modern methods have gone too far. The accounts of 
the thirteenth century poem, with its fairies, knights, 
and ladies, and of that of Henryson, are useful, 
because the originals are difficult of access. The criti¬ 
cism here, too, is relevant and valuable. We are 
surprised at finding Pope’s academical exercise gravely 
treated, and Dry den’s more famous ode that suggested 
its central idea ignored. Possibly we are mistaking the j 
scope of Dr. Wirl’s study, but we should have wel- ! 
corned some reference to the place of Orpheus in Chris¬ 
tian symbolism—as distinct from literary allegory. 
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The Travels of Ellen Cornish: Being the Memoir of a 
Pilgrim of Science . By VAUGHAN CORNISH. 
Illustrated. (W. J. Ham-Smith. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THIS well-illustrated record of travel contains sketches 
of voyages to Japan, the United States, West Indies, 
and Panama; and the book may be taken as a memorial 
on the part of her husband, the author, to Ellen 
Cornish, who died in 1911, “a Pilgrim of Science.” 

The author was present in Jamaica during the great 
earthquake, and his account of the catastrophe, with its 
admirable photographs of the ruined town of Kingston, 
is interesting in the extreme. 

His own words will best illustrate his experiences 
and the devotion and heroism of his wife. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornish were in their sitting-room on the fateful 
Monday, January 14: — 

A tram car came rattling up the street from the 
South, its noise increasing until it was opposite the 
house, and then, just as its travelling sound should 
have begun to diminish, there was a sudden increase 
of noise, which made me think for a moment that an 
accident had happened to the car; but almost imme¬ 
diately this noise became of appalling intensity, like 
that of a hundred trams in its progressive roar, 
accompanied, however, by a savage sound as of 
tearing and rending. . . % . Ellen, who was sitting 
nearer to the outer wall, felt a tremor of the floor, 
and, realising that it was an earthquake, sprang to 
my side and clasped her arms over my head to shield 
me from the danger of falling masonry, to which 
she thus remained fully exposed. 

It would not be fair to quote from the author the 
terrible moments which ensued. That both the author 
and his wife came out of the catastrophe, injured and 
alive, was undoubtedly due to a piece of good fortune 
which was almost miraculous. 


Caricatures . By “ TOM TlTT.” (New Age Press. 5s. 
net.) 

SlXTY-ONE lively impressions are collected in this 
handsome book, most of them of people who are well 
known to the general public, and at least half the 
caricatures rouse that appreciative smile, increasing 
occasionally to an irresistible chuckle, which shows that 
the artist has scored a bull’s-eye. This must not be 
misunderstood as depreciation of the other half, when 
nearly all are good. No one could keep a straight face 
while contemplating the tremendous eyebrows of Mr. 
John Bums as presented here, and the immense 
pugnacious activity suggested by the attitude. Mr. H. 
G. Wells, seated on a globe, with an expression of 
unutterable dismay at the problems of the world ; Lord 
Kitchener, all eyes and moustache on a basis of pro¬ 
jecting chest and rigid legs; Sir Herbert Tree, in an 
overwhelming pose; the Bishop of London, Mr. 
j Garvin, and many others, are as good as the work of 
“ Max”—who is himself pilloried—and often stronger, 
i perhaps by reason of an effective roughness. Mr. 
i Rosciszewsky, whose signature “Tom Titt,” is 
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becoming well-known, has seized some of our English 
characteristics with surprising truth, 'giving just the 
proportion of exaggeration to emphasise the truth He 
is sometimes unkind—as in the sketch of Mr. Zangwill; 
now and then he seems to fail—as with Sir George 
Alexander and Mr. Kipling; but, as a rule, he is quite 
successfully the genial cynic and the keen observer. 


Fiction 

The Passionate Friends . By H. G. WELLS. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 6s.) 

M R. WELLS continues to give us novels which 
have everything to make them great save the 
not unimportant exception of their writing. It is a 
distinct loss to art, which we begin to fear will never 
be remedied; a clear case for collaboration or at the 
least for the employment of a competent sub-editor 
with an ear for the harmonies of our language. In 
this story he has reached a very high point of interest 
for the men and women of to-day. 

In the opening pages he expresses thoughts which 
have occurred to many of us at the deathbed of a 
parent. The cold serenity of those who have finished 
with this life bears in upon us with poignancy the whole 
sum of experience—of love, of suffering—that is lost to 
us for ever; the bitterness of our grief at the thought 
that the years of comradeship between fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, have left so little knowledge 
of their inner life. The influence of a noble life well 
lived, fruitful as it may be, is difficult of definition, and 
only the actual work done by anyone remains after them 
to testify to their spiritual life. Mayhap in the future 
a closer intimacy between the passing and the coming 
generations may be of help to the latter, when face to 
faoe with the crises of manhood and womanhood, and 
it may become possible to utilise the experience our 
elders won with so much agony of heart and mind, and 
avoid the waste of sensation in this passing pilgrimage, 
all we know of life. Religion may indeed help us to 
bear our troubles and give us courage, but it lacks the 
definite signposts that the protecting care and expe¬ 
rience of parents might provide. What acute con¬ 
sciousness has any of us of the childhood of our parents, 
and have we not taken it for granted that they were 
beings set apart from the daily toil and pleasure of the 
world—superior beings, it may be, but in spite of all 
their love and care a little aloof? 

Stratton, whose life has nearly been wrecked by a 
love affair, wishes his son to benefit by his experiences, 
and therefore tells the story of his “ passionate friend¬ 
ship” in the series of letters of which the book consists. 
We wonder if the author realises exactly how searching 
and how true is his analysis of the heart and mind of an 
intelligent modem woman as portrayed in the person of 
Lady Mary Christian—one essentially fit to be a man’s 
comrade and support in his battle with life, eager to 
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be an inspiration to him in his work, but not a wife for 
an ordinary man with little sense of citizenship who 
seeks in her only the mother of his babes ? 

Some impatience is aroused in the reader when Mary, 
instead of marrying Stratton—there had been a boy and 
girl love episode between them—decides to marry 
Justin, a wealthy financier. But the youth of the girl 
had been passed in easy circumstances, and so, without 
experience, and thirsting for the power to do things, 
she chose what seemed to her the simplest way—a way, 
it must be added, that all the combined influence of 
her family urged her to adopt. Stratton, desperate at 
the frustration of his hopes, goes out to the South 
African war. Five years later the two meet again, 
and Mary’s old interest in Stratton’s future and the 
work he is to do in the world re-kindles, till without 
warning their friendship bursts into flame, and all their 
good resolutions are scattered by the imperious demands 
of their love. The man is prepared to go out into the 
wilderness with his mate, but not so the woman; and 
a peace is patched up with Justin, who has suddenly 
discovered the true state of affairs. Unfortunately 
Justin has nothing to offer an intelligent woman except 
luxury, an intensified material life, and a beautiful home 
(a cage for a woman like Mary), the very opposite Of 
the spiritual development she craves. We are not here 
concerned to pass judgment upon Mary and Stratton, 
our business is to understand and see whether, having 
accepted the author’s situations, he provides us with 
any solution. Stratton goes away and eventually 
marries a nice girl who has been in love with him for 
some time. After several years he receives a letter 
.the first of many, from Mary, who in her desperate 
mental loneliness wishes to keep in touch with his work. 

Fate, in the shape of a chance short meeting in 
Switzerland, deals them a final blow. Justin hears of 
it, and will listen to no explanation, in spite of the 
fact that their love had been purified of all that was 
selfish and earthly: “for long spaces we did not talk 
at all nor feel the need of talking, and what seems 
strange to me now, seeing that we had been impassioned 
lovers, we never kissed; we never kissed at all; I do 
not ever remember that I thought of kissing her. We had 
a shyness between us that kept us a little apart, and I 
cannot remember that we ever touched one another 
except that for a time she took me and led me by the 
hand towards a little place of starry flowers that had 
drawn her eyes and which she wished me to see. 
Already for us two our bodies were dead and gone.” 
Proceedings for divorce are instituted, and to save 
Stratton’s work, to prevent the ruin of his home, Mary 
commits suicide. Their last pathetic interview when 
she has already decided, unknown to him, on her death, 
is a masterpiece of sympathy. 

In the final scene between Stratton and Justin, Mr. 
Wells conveys his message. “'Stratton,’ he said, ‘we 
two—we killed her. We tore her to pieces between 
us. . . .* I made no answer to this outbreak. ‘We 
tore her to pieces,’ he repeated. ‘It’s so damned 
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silly. One gets angry—like an animal.’ I became 
grotesquely anxious to assure him that, indeed, she and 
I had been, as they say, innocent throughout our last 
day together. 4 You were wrong in all that,’ I said. 
‘ She kept her faith with you. We never planned to 
meet, and when we met—if we had been brother and 
sister—indeed, there was nothing.' 4 1 suppose,' he 
said, 4 1 ought to be glad of that. But now it doesn’t 
seem to matter very much. We killed her. . . What 
does that matter to me now? ' '' 


The Vulgar Lover . By VINCENT BROWN. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 

Mr. Brown takes a very long time to tell a very simple 
story. 44 The Vulgar Lover” is written in the first 
person by the brother of Clara Rhoden, who is the wife 
of Juxon Rhoden, a rich merchant more given to making 
money than appreciating the beauty of life. This 
merchant has quarrelled with his son Sidney, who is 
in love with an illiterate village maiden possessing 
plenty of 44 cheek.'* Mr. Rhoden has absented himself 
from his home on several occasions, and it is discovered 
by first one, then another, in the village that the com¬ 
panion of his short holidays has been Mrs. Annie 
Slond, the wife of a shoemaker, and formerly a servant 
in his own house. Eventually Mrs. Slond gets tired 
of her vulgar lover and returns to her husband. The 
same night Mr. Rhoden is killed, and Sidney is accused 
of the crime. There is material here for many good 
incidents and dramatic situations, but Mr. Brown does 
not make the best of them. He places his characters 
in the right position, but they do not become sufficiently 
enthusiastic over their parts. Their actions should be 
forcible when they are dealing with matters of life or 
death. An opportunity is missed, too, in leaving the 
reader outside the court when Sidney is tried for patri¬ 
cide. The interviews between Slond and Mr. Croft do 
not strike one as such clever pieces of by-play as they 
do the author. There are one or two indications in the 
book that Mr. Brown could write a better story than 
this one if he would only become more interested in his 
own characters. 


Jean and Louise . From the French of ANTONIN 

Dusserre by John N. Raphael. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 

When Mr. Raphael tells us in his preface that 44 Jean 
and Louise " is the 44 first book of a self-taught peasant 
of Auvergne," a reviewer is apt to look more leniently 
upon it than he would upon a work not claiming any 
such distinction. The story is a village idyll, and 
comes as a refreshing fruit, cleansing and sweetening 
to the palate after the 44 problem " and pamphlet novels 
which so many English writers persist in giving us, not 
occasionally as medicine, but as our daily food. Jean 
has met with an accident resulting in the loss of an arm. 
On account of this, his sweetheart gives him up, and 
from thenceforth Jean feels very bitter towards every- \ 
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thing in general and women in particular. Louise is a 
foundling child, employed as a shepherdess. The girl 
is very lovely, and she and Jean meet and spend many 
happy days together on the hillside. Louise soon loves 
poor Jean, and the charming manner in which the good 
and simple little girl tries to win him from his morbid 
outlook on life and also to a more intimate knowledge 
of her dainty little self is well told. After much per¬ 
severance she succeeds, but there is great opposition 
from Jean's father and sister—the latter is a horrible, 
vindictive woman. The lovers are not altogether blame¬ 
less, and their trial is made greater and greater until 
tragedy wrenches them apart. It is not easy to say 
how much revision Mr. Raphael has thought necessary 
to give the original manuscript—perhaps a little only 
of the description is partly his work. At all events, 
we welcome the story, and hope it will have a wide 
appreciation from English readers. 


The Shadow of the Dragon . By CECILIA MOORE. 

(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

An attempt is made in this book to depict some of the 
horrors of the white slave traffic as it is carried on in 
the East. The author has endeavoured to give a slight 
picture of the manner in which a young girl is decoyed 
by an unscrupulous man and woman, and sold to the 
keeper of a bad house. Evidently Miss Moore has kept 
before her all the time that she must not offend the 
taste and susceptibilities of her readers. Unfortunately 
many readers' tastes must be offended and their placid 
contentment be shaken before a sufficient number actu¬ 
ally realise the horrors of this trade; therefore it is 
doubtful whether a novel written in the light manner 
of 44 The Shadow of the Dragon" does anything but 
lead people to imagine that all's right with the world 
without anybody taking very much trouble about any¬ 
thing, and that each pretty victim doubtless has an 
heroic deliverer who will make his appearance at the 
right moment, as does Lord Masefield in the story. 
The descriptions are not particularly good, and some 
of the incidents are very improbable, so that the story 
fails to rouse one’s indignation of excite one's interest. 


The Secret Citadel. By ISABEL C. CLARKE. (Hutchin¬ 
son and Co. 6s.) 

SELDOM in real life does marriage alter the character 
of a man to such an extent as is depicted here. God¬ 
frey Jupp-Denne, one of the participants in the wealth 
created by Jupp's soap—of which Godfrey is thoroughly 
ashamed—pursues Melanie Ettrington through nearly 
two hundred pages of indecision—pages in which every 
relative and almost every acquaintance is consulted as 
to whether a Protestant man may wed with a Catholic 
woman. Having ^obtained a negative decision on the 
point, Godfrey and Melanie marry, when the ardent 
lover is suddenly transformed into a cold and heartless 
husband. He drives his wife down to the gates of 
death, and we are left at the end to assume that love 
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will conquer Godfrey and bring about an ideal married 
state. Except for the objection to soap on the part 
of several characters—pecuniarily, not personally—we 
are unable to discover more plot than this. The citadel 
is the Catholic church, besieged in vain by Godfrey— 
but the title is hardly apposite. There is much of 
rather wearisome description in the book, but this is 
relieved by passages of entertaining dialogue, by means 
of which, in spite of the author’s cumbrous ways of 
handling English, interest is sustained to the end. The 
chief aim seems to be a study of the strength of the 
Romish Church—its impregnability and the hold it has 
over its followers; but this aim is obscured, to a certain 
extent, by the irresolution of the principal characters. 
Melanie, capable of keeping Godfrey in suspense 
through so many chapters, was capable of anything. 


Valentine . By GRANT RICHARDS. (Grant Richards, 
Ltd. 6s.) 

THE hero, Valentine Barat, is an average upper middle 
class young man with a more than average father. 
For about two-thirds of the book we are given a slightly 
stodgy account of Valentine’s development, and then 
suddenly the story wakes up, if the phrase may be 
allowed, and races excitingly—only to fizzle out in the 

end. As a story, “Valentine” is decidedly disappoint¬ 
ing. 

The elder Barat, architect by profession, conceived 
the idea of a colossal structure in London which should 
make his name famous, and on the day that his project 
was fully realised he died. Valentine, in going through 
his father’s papers, discovers an error in the plans 
which renders the great building terribly unsafe, and 
at the cost of his own fortune the son determines to 
make public the news of the error. At the very last 
minute he learns that the error has been corrected, and 
he is at liberty to keep his fortune and marry the 
inevitable girl of the story. It seems a Shavian method 
of dealing with a dramatic situation, and we step down 

with a jerk from strong drama to the lightest of light 
comedy. 

Yet this weak story forms a peg on which to hang 
many clever paragraphs. The author knows the world 
of which he writes, at times brilliantly, and always well. 
We are not nearly so much impressed by Valentine and 
his friends and enemies as we are by the author—the 
god obscures his machine, revealing himself as one who 
has learned the art of living. We do not doubt that he 
could order a Savoy or Carlton dinner to perfection, and 
we feel convinced that he could make the function such 
an entertainment that it would never be remembered as 
a meal. In brief, here is very little in the way of a 
novel, but some very sound instruction in the arts of 
spending money and killing time. 

* 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ Sowing Clover,” by George Wouil, a 
new author, a sympathetic study of the Black Country. • 
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The Theatre 

“The Fugitive” at the Court Theatre 

W E think that there is no subject however mean or 
even absurd that genius may not transmute into a 
fine play. We live in a thousand worlds; that is why 
life is possible. Some of them are joyous far beyond 
human desert, others merciless and grim, filled to the 
edge with fatal bitterness. This last is the sort of 
world that Mr. Galsworthy shows us in his play “ The 
Fugitive.” In one sense it is the world of 41 Nan,” a 
drama which Mr. Galsworthy admires so fully, and it 
shares that tragedy’s characteristic of heaping misfor¬ 
tune upon misfortune for the person of the play that 
we love best, and thus robbing us of hope and satis¬ 
faction. In making the life of his heroine, Clare, so 
intensely and unnecessarily unhappy we .think the 
author is artistically at fault. But if he should be 
right in that matter, “ The Fugitive ” still remains by 
far the most important play produced on our stage for 
many a long day. 

The author has chosen to interest us in the character 
of an exceptional woman, who after five years of 
married life cannot endure the companionship of her 
husband, and vet has no resources to which she can 
turn. Unfortunately for the convenience and comfort 
of herself and her friends, she is encouraged to some 
vague sort of flight towards freedom by a perfectly 
irresponsible and unattractive man, Malise, who hap* 
pens also to be what one may call an Ibsenite journalist. 
In any case, he belongs to a past period, and his con¬ 
nection with the beautiful and well-bred Clare Ded- 
mond is the one point in the play which does not 
convince. Otherwise Mr. Galsworthy draws with a 
firm and sincere hand a remarkable picture of modern 
life complicated by the unknown quantity of a sensi¬ 
tive, proud, untrained woman’s impulsive actions. 

The main theme of 44 The Fugitive,” which deal? 
with the fate in store for any person who is disadjusted 
to environment, is well suggested throughout the play 
by the allusions to hunting: — 

With a hey ho, chivy— 

Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy! 

Clare is hopelessly unfortunate in her surroundings 
and her character. She thus becomes the quarry, and 
society generally, and her husband and family particu¬ 
larly, the members of the hunt. 

Although the author underlines this aspect of his 
tragedy, he states his case as usual with apparent fair¬ 
ness to all the persons of the play. George Dedmond, 
excellently presented by Mr. Claude King, is the hus¬ 
band who has married the dower less and beautiful 
Clare; in a thousand little ways, and some big ones, 
he has disgusted her, but he means to hold her whether 
she will or no—not that he is in the least unreasonable. 
He is prepared to make all sorts of concessions, and 
up to the last to provide her with money and so forth. 
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But he cannot touch her heart, and each effort of his 
seems to his wife one more brutal outrage which forces 
her further and further away from him. George’s 
father and mother, Sir Charles and Lady Dedmond— 
made perfectly genuine and living people by the art of 
Mr. Nigel Playfair and Miss Alma Murray—like their 
son, are quite reasonable, and desire what is best for 
both of the younger people. Their attempts only 
frighten Clare in the direction of her absurd flight 
towards freedom. Her friend, her best “pal,” Mrs. 
Fullarton, Miss Estelle Winwood, possesses a husband 
who is already inclined to look upon Clare as a deer 
io be hunted, and she is therefore far from being able 
to help Mrs. Dedmond. 

Miss Irene Rooke undertakes to give us the subtle 
and difficult character of Clare; all her unreasonable¬ 
ness, all her sweetness and generosity and pride; her 
quickly hurt vanity and utter lack of all things which 
are common, including common sense, are clearly 
shown. Although one understands and sympathises 
with the hunt, the quarry, too, is sure of our devotion 
as she is at present played. 

Thus, although the character of the heroine may be 
far from an example of present-day womanhood, and 
the circumstances of the surroundings rather forced 
and, as it were, made to suit the author’s mood, we 
follow every word of the play with ever-growing 
interest, and realise that all the characters, except the 
Malise of Mr. Milton Rosmer, are real people, many 
of whom we have known and liked. The story is 
simple. After constant disagreement with her husband 
and frequent meetings with Malise, Clare disappears 
from her home and obtains a place in a shop—where 
she is very unhappy. The deer is lost sight of for a 
time, but the hounds are still at work. She is dis¬ 
covered, and the run begins again. She leaves the 
shop, and this time takes covert in Malise’s chambers. 
She has come to love him; he thinks he loves her. 
Ev entually she finds that her husband’s actions will 
ruin Malise, and that he has ceased to love her, if he 
ever cared. Clare was never reasonable, only 
noble. Now she loses such little sense of proportion 
as she possessed, and hurries from Malise with the wild 
intention of living upon the men who have always 
admired and hunted her in public. Of course, she is 
unable to carry out such a plan. At her first attempt 
she kills herself. The scene is the supper-room of a 
gilded hotel. In the next room the Gaddesdon Hunt 
is holding its Derby night supper. While Clare is at 
table with a young man, played with admirable sense 
of character and tact by Mr. Vincent Clive, she hears 
the members of the hunt singing. 

“' This day a stag must die.* Jolly old song ! ” she 
says, and later, when she realises more fully her actual 
position, and she is alone, she pours the laudanum, 
which she once took from Malise, into her champagne. 
She drinks, smiling, and dies. 

As her friend says of her, she is too fine and yet not 
fine enough. She was a beautiful creature, unfitted 
for the world as we have made it; she falls from the 


ranks. It is inevitable, but full of the tears and pity 
of deep tragedy. 

“The Fugitive” is not a perfect play—when shall 
we see that ?—but it is a psychological romance, finely 
imagined and admirably played by Miss Rooke and the 
carefully chosen company, one which all interested in 
modern drama should see. After this date the play 
will be given at the Prince of Wales* Theatre. 

“The Harbour Watch’* and 
“ Interlopers ” at the Royalty Theatre 

The programme which follows the immensely popular 
“ Milestones ” of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Knoblauch is 
made up in a curious and interesting way. 

Firstly, we are given Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s short 
play, which provides Mr. George Tully with the splen¬ 
did part of Edward Glass, R.M.L.I., a character which 
he has made more original and telling since he played 
it at the first matinee some time ago. The Glass of 
Mr. Tully and the young Albert Blashford, R.N., of 
Mr. Lawford Davidson, make what might well be a 
futile and old-fashioned piece of work into an attractive 
and convincing study of a marine and a young sailor. 
Both in their totally different ways persuade us of the 
sincerity and reality of a play which certainly needs 
this skill on the part of the actors. Although a much 
less important part than that of Mr. Tully, the 
reticence and vigour of Mr. Davidson’s Blashford 
is very necessary to the success of “ The Harbour 
Watch.” He appears to be that rather rare 
bird in theatrical coverts, a young actor not only 
of promise, but one who can perform with perfect 
surety and tact. As for the rest, Mr. Kipling does 
not try to interest us in them; they are personages of 
the theatre and not remarkably good even in that 
modest capacity. 

The programme goes on to give us some forty minutes 
of intervals during the evening—a very old-world and 
stupid practice which we hoped had been abandoned 
long sinoe. 

In the spaces of time between these entr’actes four 
short scenes of Mr. H. M. Harwood’s new comedy, 
“Interlopers,” are carefully, and in leisurely fashion, 
set before us. 

The comedy is a serious sociological matter written 
with admirable lightness and cleverness. The topic 
is the tyranny of the youngest generation and the loss 
a husband sustains when his wife becomes a devoted 
mother and nothing else. 

As an essay in dialectics on this subject the play is 
not very successful. For Jack Chisholm, Mr. Norman 
Trevor, and Margaret, his wife, Miss Evelyn Weeden, 
really misunderstand and continue to love each other. 
Whereas if Mr. Harwood had wanted to prove anything 
he would have shown that a too devoted mother had 
lost the love of her husband and misfortune followed. 

As it is the author allows what appears to have been 
his original intention to pass from view, and gives us a 
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delightful and human comedy. It is true that the 
management, or somebody, takes the whole play too 
slowly and treats obvious points as though they were 
epoch-making situations, but the play is not spoilt by 
such meticulous care; it survives, and holds us by its 
sincerity and human force. 

As the husband Jack, who revolts against his wife’s 
absorption in motherhood, and her self-satisfied and 
cool lack of sympathy, Mr. Trevor is completely con¬ 
vincing if not altogether attractive. The same may 
be said of Miss Evelyn Weeden as his wife. She 
plays splendidly, but it is difficult to be warmly inter¬ 
ested in a husband and wife who are so essentially 
foolish. It is Iris Mahoney, Miss Miriam Lewes, who 
engages our delight. She takes life so wisely and 
so lightly. She falls in love with Jack at Como, and 
makes him happy for a time. And it is she and 
Margaret’s brother, Peter—made a most attractive 
worldling by Mr. Dennis Eadie—who give life and zest 
to the comedy, and help us to laugh at the absurdities 
of our own natures, absurdities which often cause us all 
so much misery. 

As the plot develops we see that Jack and Margaret 
are just the only people to make one another happy, 
and that the wit, such as Peter, and the sincere and 
pagan beauty, Iris, have no real place in our respectable, 
well-arranged, utilitarian world. They are, we suppose, 
the actual interlopers in life’s dull round as depicted 
in Mr. Harwood’s comedy; these two clever people, 
and not the children, who the author, perhaps, pro¬ 
poses shall be endowed with the title r 61 e. 

But this point is of no importance; the main matter 
being that an interesting and amusing comedy is 
wrought out of what Mr. Henry Arthur Jones would 
call a play of ideas. An excellent comedy is built, and 
an accomplished company perform it. Among the 
minor characters Miss Isabel Ross gives a clever picture 
of the young girl of our day who does not mind facing 
the facts of life and telling us so in fresh and racy 
phrases. To a great extent “ The Interlopers ” is a 
comedy which leaves the beaten track of which we are 
so weary, and should, therefore, succeed—but we grow 
more and more doubtful of the public. Perhaps its 
presentation may be against it. 

With long intervals and a general pompousness about 
the programme, the setting forth of these two plays 
has an almost sacramental air as though Mr. 
Vedrenne and Mr. Eadie were persons of pontifical 
importance instead of a couple of tradesmen, one of 
whom happens to be an artist as well. But we trust 
this atmosphere of condescension on the part of the 
managers will not be allowed to destroy the chances of 
“The Interlopers,” which is full of cleverness and 
charm, candour, and sincerity—qualities which cover a 
multitude of less admirable things. It is a play which 
will appeal alike to those who wish to be merely amused 
and to those who appreciate a comedy of subtle wit 
and far-reaching ideas. 
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“Mary Goes First” at the Playhouse 

HONOURS and dignities, stratagems and pretences, 
precedency and the wild comedy of the small things of 
life are the subjects which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
makes so amusing in his latest and perhaps his gayest 
comedy. Incidentally, he has exactly fitted Miss Marie 
Tempest and the rest of an accomplished company in 
“ Mary Goes First.” 

It is not, of course, a play of ideas, such as Mr. Jones 
wrote of in the preface to “The Divine Gift,” although 
such things lurk within the witty dialogue and curious 
complications. Above all it is a light and lively enter¬ 
tainment, full of acute observation and cunning art, 
crowded with wit and compact of merriment and 
human nature. 

Miss Tempest is, of course, Mary who wants to go 
first in to dinner whenever there is a party in Warkin- 
stall. How she manages to get there is the amusing 
story of the play, and why she should be so keen 
about no great matter is made clear to us by the 
particular sort of character that the actress puts into 
the part. 

Her dresses alone would explain her if her every 
movement, every action, every intonation did not com¬ 
plete a vivid drawing of Mrs. Whichello. To gain her 
end naturally a victim must be sacrificed. This is Lady 
Dodsworth, played by Miss Hamley Clifford with great 
skill, whose husband has become a knight and who for 
that reason takes the lead in Warkinstall society which 
Mrs. Whichello had previously held. This seems to 
you a rather trifling intrigue, but go and see the play 
and you will agree with us that there are no dull 
moments in any of the four acts of “ Mary Goes First.” 

This is the happy result of the marriage of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones* alert art with the skill of such 
players as those we have mentioned, and Mr. Charles 
V. France, as the husband of Mary, a perfect imper¬ 
sonation, and Mr. Graham Browne, as the solicitor of 
Mary, and Miss Margaret Briihling, as the sister of 
Mary, and the rest. Seldom has a comedy been 
imagined in so light a spirit, rarely have English actors 
played with so delicate a touch and such firm and con¬ 
vincing effect. 

Mr. Jones and Miss Tempest and their audiences are 
to be congratulated. “ Mary Goes First” is a comedy 
which may well outlive a hundred more ambitious 
attempts and delight the English-speaking public for 
many a season to come, not by reason of its political 
satire, which is already threadbare, but because it is 
natural and gay, human and a work of art. 

Egan Mew. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review , is about to appear as a writer of short stories, 
a collection of which is announced by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, entitled “The Soul of a Suffragette.” On 
the same day the same publishers will issue from the pen 
of Mrs. Fred Reynolds a study of childhood entitled 
“ The Woman Flinches.” 
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Popular Music 

D URING a recent tour of the West Country, that 
famous brass band, “ The Besses of the Barn/' 
stoutly declined every request for 14 ragtime/* the 
bandmaster remarking that 44 such stuff was not worth 
carrying about.” To that bandmaster I take off my 
hat. Much as I enjoyed their rendering of the operas 
of my childhood—Donizetti, Rossini, Verdi—their 
fine attack, their wonderful part-playing of hymns, I 
appreciated most of all this sturdy resistance of a 
perverted taste for hashed-up nigger melodies that has 
lately filtered down from the smart set to the social 
underworld, till we hear it alike on the Steinway grand 
in my lady’s drawing-room and on the barrel organ in 
the slums. There is no profound mystery about this 
curiously uneven measure, for I have heard it, or some¬ 
thing very like it, coming from the doors of negro 
shacks in Louisiana and even thrummed on tom-toms 
by savages in Africa, and if Europe is to go to such 
ideals for its music, then truly we are looking back¬ 
ward. 

Music is beautiful in moderation, but either ex¬ 
treme of loving or hating it is not for the average man. 

I cannot share that fine contempt of it that makes 
schoolboys forget the little they knew as soon as 
possible in the mistaken belief that a taste for music is 
incompatible with good sportsmanship. Colonel 
Hawker, a hard-bitten wildfowler if ever there was 
one, had a passion for Grand Opera, and he who has 
some slight proficiency with the piano or violin need 
not affect the fireworks, the tangled locks, or the 
dubious underwear of the virtuoso who slays his ten 
thousands at Queen’s Hall. 

Yet a taste for music is not necessarily a virtue. You 
have it, or you lack it, just as you have, or lack, a 
taste for sport, travel, or philandering. These pro¬ 
clivities are a birthright, and, so far at any rate as 
music goes, the attempt to cultivate it in uncongenial 
soil has been productive of more acute human suffering 
than any other crime I could name. It is rank non¬ 
sense to call a man a villain just because he has no ear 
for music, for as well might we ostracise his neigh¬ 
bour who is colour-blind. There are even moments in 
which we may legitimately hate it, as I do when the 
next-door flapper gives me an hour of ragtime and 
makes me long for the fainter harmonies of the old 
clavichord, on which not even Heine’s pet aversion 
Dreyschock could have done much damage. The 
piano is misnamed as well as mishandled. We call it, 
for short, by the first half of its name, whereas the 
second would, in the vast majority of cases, be more 
descriptive of 4 the manner in which it is played. Its 
chief advantage is that those who maltreat it cannot 
carry it about with them as they would a fiddle or a 
flute, and when they visit their friends, these should 
find it possible to lock the piano and lose the key. 

A taste for music need not be an obsession, and one 
may be fond of it without wanting to sit through the 
‘‘Ring,” blinking at a marked score. Perhaps its 
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greatest charm lies in association, in the memories it 
evokes of better days, of vanished hands, of voices 
that are still. It.makes the laggard march without 
complaint, it makes cowards fight without fear. Even 
now, after all these years, I can remember how, as 
volunteers in a public school cadet corps, we marched 
the better for the inspiring strains of 44 I’m Ninety- 
Five ” and other regimental airs. One of the most 
recent manifestations of the power of music as an aid 
to illusion may be seen in any of those popular places 
of amusement colloquially known as 44 The Sinnymar,” 
where it has times and again been demonstrated that 
the 44 living ” pictures scarcely live at all in a silent 
hall, whereas the running accompaniment of a piano 
supplies all the absent sound of human voices, gallop¬ 
ing horses, running water, or whatever noise may be 
incidental to the subject on the sheet. 

A taste for music is very well, but why have we 
bowed the knee to this Yankee fetish of ragtime ? Even 
the coon songs of ten years ago were bad enough. The 
American, having slain half his own friends to free 
lazy negroes from the compulsion of work, went to the 
other extreme, and made much of the crude music of 
the banana patch, so that the love affairs of 44 darkies,” 
which are usually disgusting and invariably grotesque, 
were sung by dainty maidens whose lips might better 
have framed the emotions of their own race. That 
was bad enough, but the ragtime is infinitely worse, 
with its semi-civilised setting of a barbarous measure. 

I understand that its so-called 44 inventor ” is a very 
young man. At any rate, he is a very clever one, for 
he has been given the credit for a rhythm that was 
thrummed on banjoes before he was bom. The adjust¬ 
ment of this accent to more or less tuneful melody has 
sent society on both sides of the Atlantic into one of 
those transports of bad taste and foolishness which, 
only a few years ago, extolled the hideous apache 
dance as the last cry in terpsichorean art. It is too 
late to recall the minuet and pavane; it is useless to 
sigh for the harpsichord and virginals; but give—oh, 
give me back the sweeter music we loved in the days 
when Gounod and Sullivan reached tfie hearts of a 
generation not yet uneducated to ragtime. This wor¬ 
ship of the sons of Ham curiously recalls that historic 
occasion on which the idolaters of Dura flung them¬ 
selves prostrate on hearing the comet, flute, harp, and 
dulcimer. Yet theirs was, at any rate, an image of 
pure gold and not an effigy in ebony. 

F. G. A. 


44 The Romance of Bible Chronology,” an exposition 
of the meaning and a demonstration of the truth of 
every chronological statement contained in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, by the Rev. Martin Anstey, 
B.D., M.A., will be published in November, in two 
volumes, price 7s. 6d. net. All profits of this edition 
will be devoted to the funds of the London City 
Mission, and orders must be sent to the author, 
3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 
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In Fiord-Land.—Ill 

By W. H. Koebel. 

HE carriage had drawn up in front of the Hotel 
Norge, a pleasant, white, long building which 
looked upon tree-covered public gardens. That the 
hotel laid claim to cosmopolitanism we recognised from 
the abundance of gold lace with which the hall-porter 
was decorated. Much luggage was being introduced— 
too much for our peace of mind—and lofty piles of 
other peoples’ trunks already encumbered the entrance. 

The hall-porter having glanced at us, was dubiously 
scanning a large blackboard upon which rows of names 
were chalked. Presently our hearts sank. The man 
was regarding us with that air of mingled pride and 
sorrow which is characteristic of the official of a full 
hotel. Perhaps it was the dawning melancholy on our 
faces which caused him to relent. At all events he 
turned again to the blackboard, and uttered a verdict 
of compromise. It was a mere question of Mahomet 
and the Mountain. If the rooms could not swell, we 
could shrink. A little compression and partnership 
would arrange the thing, it seemed. About our boxes, 
floating upwards, sounded a sigh of relief. . . . 

Chairs and benches were arranged on the pathway to 
the right and left of the hotel entrance. On some of 
these we sat. This spot was undoubtedly the hub of 
Bergen. It appeared to us a remarkable fact that 
almost everyone we had seen on the Aaro> and a 
number of others whose faces had previously been 
familiar to us, passed and re-passed with an almost 
clockwork certainty. This, we discovered later, was 
characteristic of Bergen. The streets seem to be con¬ 
trived so that if two persons should start out from any 
quarter at the same hour they are almost bound to 
meet! For a town of its size the proportion of chance 
encounter is astonishing. 

From time to time foolish tourists—of both 
sexes—came hastening light-heartedly up to the 
entrance, onlv to retire with sobered mien in search of 
another hotel. We ourselves firmly ensconced, crossed 
our legs, surveyed the green and dim blue mountains 
beyond the trees and house-tops, and began to feel at 
home. We even sympathised with the sublime attitude 
of the hall-porter. One day, we decided, we would 
keep an hotel ourselves. It is such a pleasant luxury 
to wave away really affluent-looking folk in search of 
rooms as though they were begging for bread—as, of 
course, they really are! 

When we had sat long enough to feei comparatively 
veteran inhabitants, we set out to see Bergen. From 
the very start we had realised that it is a physical 
impossibility to get lost in this friendly spot. Never 
was there a less secretive town. All roads lead to its 
central plain of houses, and about these are the inlets 
of the Fiords, and the mountains. The matron of our 
party is wont to hesitate at any route between Piccadily 
and Oxford Street less direct than Bond Street. But 


here she strode forth with a strange and unerring con- 
| fidence that embraced the whole town. 

Presently we arrived at the quays devoted to the 
; small passenger steamers of the Fiords. Is the English 
railway station an index to our existence? Perhaps, 
save that we have more degrees of railway stations than 
those of carriages. For instance, it would be rash to j 
compare the ethics of a Tube station with those of the 
main line platforms of, say, Euston or Paddington, j 
Norway is less intricate. These quaysides here are 
eloquent to a degree of the Norwegian—his wife, child, 
and life. 

Dozens of the little screw steamers—some of a size 
which made us wonder whether they were fair-sized 
launches or toy-liners—lay end to end. Sometimes 
one would go; sometimes one would arrive. There 
was nothing strange or characteristic in that. That 
which was curious was the density with which humanity 
packed itself into these craft. In no other country 
would such crowds have squeezed themselves without 
confusion into so confined a space. A little ship about 
to depart was invariably worth the watching. The 
number of homeward bound pleasure-travellers, 
marketing folk, men of affairs, farmers and peasants, 
was immense. Then—some ten minutes after the 

spectator had decided that the vessel was incapable of 
holding another person—the human stream on the 
gangway would cease, the plank would fall, and the 
gallant miniature steamer would glide out into the 
Fiord, bound for its own particular set of coast 
villages. 

And then—there was the Hanseatic Museum. The 
thing sprang out from an ambush, as it were, and stood 
facing us from across the road. The ladies—the matron, 
the maid, and the imp—made a bolt for the door, bit 
in mouth. Seeing that there was no help for it, we 
followed. If it was really necessary to see a museum, 
better now than later! 

After all, it was a rapid function. An intelligent 
young curator, a perfect master of English, told us all 
about the Hanseatic merchants, their apprentices, their 
customs, their habits, and their theories. It was quite 
a relief to find that, even in those stem old people, 
these two last did not agree. 

Ostensibly the Hanseatic merchant was a sheer 
devotee to commerce, a sworn celibate. In reality- 
well, there were side doors, and curious entrances which 
made possible illicit conviviality and the lighter joys. 
Beneath his austerity, the Hansa merchant was a man 
of affections—bless him! His apprentices may have 
known nothing of his unofficial moments ; but his temper 
of a morning must have depended not a little on the*?* 
as did no doubt his pupils’ immunity or suffering from 
the blows of the rather gruesome scourge exhibited in 
; the museum. 

We came out with a light heart. It had been worth 
seeing, and our consciences w'ere at peace. And then, 
having concluded for once and all with bricks and 
mortal, we toiled up the excellent zig-zag road which led 
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up the nearest lofty hill, and from its summit surveyed 
the panorama of Bergen. Never did groups of build¬ 
ings blend themselves more charmingly with the trees 
and the shining inlets of water. 

Filled with a new respect, we returned. At the 
hotel the eight o’clock meal awaited us—locally termed 
supper—but in this case dinner under another name. 
Pleased with the repast, the subsequent coffee and 
ourselves, we discussed the different merits of liqueurs, 
and after various mental hoverings, descended, meta- 
phoncal butterflies, upon the green flower of Creme-de- 
Menthe. 

Now came the first—and almost the last—serious 
shock we were destined to suffer in Norway. The ' 
waiter received the order with a head-shake. There 
was no Creme-de-Menthe to be had! Nor Cognac, nor 
Kiimmel, nor Benedictine! Nor even whisky! In fact, 
the retail traffic in all spirits was prohibited—officially, 
these things were not, in Norway. 

We went carefully into the matter, and eventually 
found it not unconnected with the voting power of the 
Norwegian women. But of this more later. At the 
time we were concerned with practical remedies, and 
had no leisure for theories. 

Would it be an abuse of metaphor to say that 
Columbus smashed an egg in order to show that there 
were more ways than one of leading a horse to water ? 
The hall-porter did something similar. At least he 
achieved a seeming impossibility. As a favour he pro¬ 
vided a bottle of whisky. It is possible then, to buy 
a bottle, but not a portion of it! The ways of tem¬ 
perance are strange! 

It seemed certain that we should have to carry our 
own cellar with us, as we were on the verge of our 
genuine and serious travels. 


Notes for Collectors 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH CONNOISSEUR. 

I F anyone doubts the delight of hobby hunting he 
should read Mr. Joseph Lucas’ lively book just 
published by Fisher Unwin (5s. net), which he calls 
“Our Villa in Italy.” 

The volumes written by absolutely happy men are 
rare indeed, but Mr. Lucas has provided such a treasure 
for the amusement and instruction of the thousands of 
people interested in the old arts of that home of the 
arts in Europe, Italy. He begins by telling you that 
all wise connoisseurs must spend the first months of 
the year in the South. You agree. Then you find 
that hotel life in Italy, say, is not quite so comfortable 
as it seemed at first, and so your mind turns to thoughts 
of a villa of your own which you can use as you like 
from January to May. Mr. Lucas soon came to this 
opinion, and then he tells you how he found a fifteenth 
century Tuscan villa which he has made comfortable 
and beautiful with old Italian arts and crafts. Some¬ 
times he has had to buy his Florentine furniture far 


afield. A Tuscan cabinet and one of Genoese work¬ 
manship were purchased in Eastbourne and replanted 
on their more or less native soil. It is such adventures 
1 —which covered two and a half years—with which he 
interests his readers. His account of the buying of a 
fine old walnut cassapanea, a substantial settee, 9 feet 
long and 28 inches deep, is an epic. Few of these 
large Tuscan pieces of furniture remain, and it is said 
they generally sell for over £400. But Mr. Lucas 
tracked one down in Florence. It had been repaired, 
but skilfully. The original price was 2,500 lire, but 
the collector eventually became its owner at 1,750 lire 
—about £87, is it not? 

This is something the story of all the beautiful 
examples of fifteenth century or later Tuscan walnut 
that have been collected for the villa. In telling of 
these victories the author gives a delightful picture ot 
the humours of the sport in which he was engaged, and 
incidentally presents us with excellent photographs of 
most of his pieces. These examples alone incline one 
to devote oneself to early Italian cabinet work, but, of 
course, the day for buying it, except at very large 
prices, is on the wane, and even the wonderful stores 
of Italy are almost empty. America and most 
of the European nations have long since made raid 
after raid upon the glories of the Renaissance, and 
have now carried away most of the simpler and earlier 

examples of plainer periods. 

But the chapter on Mr. Lucas’ furniture is but one of 
many in his book. That dealing with the collection of 
majolica is almost dithyrambic. “ The love of old 
Italian majolica grows on you if once you are tangled in 
its thralls,” he writes. “Its harmonious colouring is 
bewitchingly beautiful; lights, subtle and ethereal, flush 
its soft and velvety surface; the painting is bold and 
vigorous, making it a thing of beauty and a joy in your 
cabinet. Nothing excels it elsewhere in the whole 
realm of pottery. Collecting it is a fascinating hobby; 

but you make slow progress.” and then our 

usual regrets that we had not begun to collect a little 

earlier. 

Such a feeling of disappointment will haunt all genera¬ 
tions. We would, therefore, beg you to read Mr. 
Lucas’ delightful book and haste to Italy early next 
year and make an effort to prove that the writer of 
“Our Villa in Italy” is mistaken in thinking that one 
cannot still have good sport in this connection through¬ 
out the length of that delicious country about which he 
writes so charmingly. E. M. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish immediately 
a new volume by Miss Violet Hunt, entitled The 
Desirable Alien.” Miss Hunt s book describes per¬ 
sonal experiences in Germany, and gives an impression¬ 
istic picture of home life in the Fatherland. “What 
Tolstoy Taught” is the title of a book by Mr. Bolton 
Hall, which the same firm have nearly ready. Mr. 
Hall provides in lucid form a complete analysis of 
Tolstoy’s teachings, religious and social. 
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Indian Reviews 

T is satisfactory to find the Wednesday Review 
(Trichinopoly) of August 6 not opposing Lord 
Carmichaers endeavours to restore peace and order in 
Bengal. His lordship has had time to learn his Pro¬ 
vince, and when he takes positive measures for this 
purpose he is likely to be abused generally by the 
Native Press, as Lord Crewe is for defending the recent 
Immigration Act in South Africa. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity is resenting the Government of India’s rejection 
of some of its appointed lecturers, and a public meeting 
was held to dictate to the Government what their educa¬ 
tional policy should be. According to the latest tele¬ 
gram, the Government has not yielded to clamour on 
the question of the lecturers. The Administrative 
Council for Travancore, as in Mysore, is a step in 
advance. The editor strongly reprobates a recrudescence 
of suttee as a horrible stain on Hindu spirituality. In 
commenting on the proposals for reform of the India 
Office, he suggests the abolition of the system of 
appointing those whom he calls superannuated civilians 
unfit for further service in India to the Council, and 
asks for three Indian members instead of two. 

Any reduction of the civilian element in the Council 
will weaken it; the two Indian members have still to 
justify their presence. Some papers on the Changing 
Spirit in India may be read. The untouchable classes 
and the protection of women and minor girls are 
questions pressing for solution; the information avail¬ 
able shows ample cause for action. The prevention of 
crime and religious discussions fill a journal, without 
any result. Equally profitless, for practical purposes, 
is it to discuss perpetually the progressiveness of 
religious bodies or the maintenance of religious and 
charitable institutions. There cannot be anything new 
to say every week. The declaration by Mr. Montagu 
in his Budget speech that there is no chance of any 
reduction of the military charges in India is regarded 
as greatly disappointing, but the criticisms on the 
speech are not weighty or convincing. The Gaekwar is 
much praised for the reforms introduced into the 
Baroda State; the real point is whether they are mere 
paper schemes or are in actual operation and likely to 
endure. Referring to the Board of Trade’s conclusion 
that the cost of living in Great Britain has increased 
by ten per cent, in food and clothing, the editor declares 
that in India the increase is very nearly fifty per cent. 
Some authoritative pronouncement in India may be 
expected on this, as there is a general cry that the 
increase has been very large, specially affecting the 
classes on limited and fixed incomes. Sir Bradford 
Leslie’s criticisms on the plans for the New Delhi have 
this journal’s support. Mr. Skrine’s " Glimpse of 
Madras in 1769 ” consists of long extracts from a lively 
autobiography lately published. 

The Collegian (Calcutta) No. I, for August, describes 
the magnificent donation of ten lakhs—£66,600—by 
Dr. Rash Bihari Ghosh, the eminent lawyer, to the pro¬ 
posed University of Science in Calcutta, which Sir 
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Taraknath Palit richly endowed a year ago. The 
University will thus be enabled to create at once four 
new University professorships, give stipends to some 
distinguished graduates engaged in research and in¬ 
vestigation, and found some studentships, the balance 
of the income to be applied to maintaining the scientific 
laboratory. The condition is again asserted that the 
Chairs are always to be filled by Indians, bom of 
Indian parents. Thus the Scientific University will be 
well equipped from the start, and more benefactions 
are expected in an interminable series. The dawn of 
an era of remarkable development is prophesied. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University is to be congratulated 
on the great progress attained during his prolonged 
tenure of office. The Senate's letter regarding the 
vetoed University professors is verbose, and, so far as 
reprinted, does not touch the real objection that the 
professors had been concerned with politics. Simul¬ 
taneously a technological institute for Calcutta is being 
developed; the initial and recurring charges will fee 
considerable, running into lakhs. Alternatives to 
literary education are thus being provided with speed 
and thoroughness. But it is not encouraging to read 
that the average Indian hitherto trained in technical 
institutions has been found unreliable, whereas em¬ 
ployers require in their apprentices not merely technical 
knowledge but a reputation for industry, reliability, 
and resource, besides a good physique. The Indians 
have received ample warning on these points; it is the 
old story, often repeated. A psychological speculation 
on the conduct of rats under certain circumstances pre¬ 
sents an appearance of misplaced ingenuity. 

The Rajput Herald (London) for August wisely 
advises Indians not to expect too much from the Cur¬ 
rency Commission, but to co-operate among themselves 
for the opening of banks, capitalised and conducted by 
themselves, and intended for Indians. The editor 
opposes the idea of a State bank as likely to involve 
complications and kill private bank enterprise. The point 
will assuredly not escape the Commission, though it 
may be doubted whether Indian banks on a large scale 
are likely to be established in the future; the field has 
been open to them in the past, but has remained un¬ 
occupied. This journal asks for the entire repeal of 
the Immigration Restriction Act, passed lately in South 
Africa, and threatens to " compel her statesmen to climb 
down from their heights of arrogance.” Mr. Gokhale 
is blamed, in passing, for ignoring the principles of 
Imperialism and basing his plea for the Indians on 
humanitarian grounds. The character sketch of the 
Maharao of Kotah greatly resembles that of other 
Rajput princes: a family likeness runs throughout, 
though the details vary. When the type is so favour¬ 
able, the similarity may be accepted. In describing the 
administration of Mysore, the leading Hindu State in 
India, the writer can hardly find language to express 
his enthusiastic praise of its excellence and the virtues 
of the rulers, though it is not clear why he should 
describe the constitutional ruler as the head of a demo¬ 
cracy. The fifty years that Mysore was under British 
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government established sound principles of administra¬ 
tion, on which the restored dynasty has built. Another 
writer admits the failings of certain Nativ/e States, and 
makes suggestions for their improvement, chiefly in 
. agriculture and industries. A plea advanced for unity 
among the Hindu princes, so that they may work to¬ 
gether, regardless of castes and creeds, is ideal, not to 
say Utopian. They certainly can do much to originate 
social reforms, but jealousy is not unknown as a potent 
factor in causing dissensions. 

The repeated papers on Indian Nationalism become 
wearisome; it is something that the writer does not 
advocate that India should discard Western ways. The 
history of the Royal House of Rajkot may be interest¬ 
ing locally, but the plethora of tedious names renders 
it impossible to read. A writer with an English name 
spoils his case regarding the treatment of Indians in 
Canada by a tissue of statements which, to say the 
least, are incorrect. After repeating the flagrant in¬ 
accuracy that “ India is being drained of its wonderful 
wealth,” he says, ‘‘there is no chance in India for the 
native who wants to improve his outlook in life.” 
Canada excludes Indians for the same economic reason 
that actuates the other self-governing Colonies; and the 
Imperial Government cannot interfere to insist on 
Indians being admitted. The notes of progress 
in Rajputana may always be read with pleasure; 
no part of the Empire better deserves encouragement. 
The extracts from reviews are very numerous and full. 
Mr. Elwin’s book on India and the Indians was too 
well informed and outspoken to escape being stig¬ 
matised as “ a commonplace book, written from the 
standpoint of a bigoted Christian missionary, offering 
no particular inducement to an intelligent reader.” 


Nijinsky 

I T is a trite thing now to say that Russia is not the 
most Eastern of Western nations, but the most 
Western of Eastern peoples. Yet it explains a 
good many things that otherwise remain puzzling. It 
expounds the Russian novel, for instance, with its 
extraordinary introspection, its metaphysical implica¬ 
tions, its patience with details that seem innumerable, 
but that never fail to have a deep significance, even a 
philosophical or religious significance, however crude 
and unimportant they in themselves might seem; it 
explains, very obviously, the architecture; and it 
expounds the dance that has recently captured the 
imagination of the strict Western, to whom it comes as 
a revelation. For a revelation it strictly is. Man is 
one; but in different parts of the world he has unloosed 
and restrained different parts of his complex person¬ 
ality, his infinitely varying soul. Before the sharper 
cleavage between the East and the West, the drama, we 
know, sprang from the dance; but in the result now the 
West has its stuffy problem-play or its pretentious 
pageant-performance where there is not even the vaguest 
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hint of ecstasy, while all the virginal ecstasy still lives 
in the Eastern dance, where even the incredible in¬ 
decencies of the nautch are often refined—since ecstasy 
is by its nature a virginal thing—by the fire of that 
influence. One deals with the crusts of habit and form, 
with sex-problems and problems in sociology and 
patriotism and self-importance, all dead things because 
the mere codifications of the intellect; whereas the other, 
without attempting anything so foolish as the dead 
fashions of the intellect, finds its own forms by simply 
expressing the deep, original, unalterable, and emotional 
life of men, original despite its constancy. And when 
the permanent undercurrent of our life breaks up into 
these spontaneous fountains we are revealed to ourselves 
far more accurately than by the intellectual formu¬ 
lation of a problem; we are enriched; and, bathing 
in that water, we are refreshed. It may not be true 
to say that all the dances of Vaslav Nijinsky have that 
unerring effect; but the wonder and delight he has 
awakened make it evident that his general effect is that, 
even if our own sudden uprush of joy were not a sure 
enough indication. 

Yet those sudden moments are hard to recapture. 
There is nothing in the world harder to recall to the 
soul than its moments of exaltation. An hour or so, 
and they wear an aspect that is unreal, and we are often 
almost shamefaced by their memory. That is why the 
other day we picked up with surprise a volume in which 
some of those moods expressed have been caught quite 
wonderfully. Those who know their Charing Cross 
Road—the possessive pronoun will need no explanation 
to those to whom it applies—will scarcely need to be 
told of Mr. Beaumont’s shop. There is the memory 
of many a first edition more often coveted than bought 
at that spot; but in issuing an English edition of M. 
George Barbier’s “ Designs on the Dances of Vaslav 
Nijinsky ” he has done a service of another order. He 
himself has translated the “ Foreword ” by M. Francis 
de Miomandre, and his translation, to be just, has often 
a greater concision than the original. But it is not in 
the “ Foreword ” that the value of the publication lies. 
M. de Miomandre is inclined to be merely rhapsodical, 
without capturing the glory of the movement in his net 
of words. And, indeed, seeing that Mr. Barbier's de¬ 
signs are to follow, there is neither need nor occasion 
for him to do so. Forewords are confessedly difficult 
things to write; and whereas in England the fault is 
that they too often become pedantic, in France they as 
often lack discrimination. Nor does what M. Barbier 
has to say bear directly on the designs that follow; and 
as these are not identified by titles, that lack of refer¬ 
ence seems the greater fault. Indeed, that is the 
greatest mistake in the book. References are needed 
in order that those who have not seen all the dances 
may know to which of them each design refers; and 
it would have been better if the foreword could have 
provided that connection. Yet it is with the designs 
that the interest lies; and it seems almost churlish to 
complain when the enterprise of the publication is con¬ 
sidered. Mr. Beaumont has, in fact, reverted to the 
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old manner, whereby a bookseller published what he 
himself undertook to sell. 

M. Barbier certainly not only catches the spirit of the 
Russian dance, in that wild baroque quality that 
is quite remote from the deliberation of certain pictorial 
artists, but he renders precisely the particular phase 
and poise of it that Nijinsky expresses. The designs 
are beautiful in their own expression; the sense of line 
and colour-grouping is always just and often very 
exquisite; but this is exerted, not to make an in¬ 
dependent beauty under the excuse of an enthusiasm, 
but to re-express just that particular upspringing of 
spontaneity that is Nijinsky. They revive in us the 
mood of exaltation that the dance and the dancer 
aroused: not a new and separate thing; and so they 
hold as in a poise the moods that we wish to perpetuate. 
And that is the best praise they could have. 

A difference must be understood; and it finds its 
occasion in the designs of Nijinsky rhythms in Schehe¬ 
razade. Scheherazade is one thing and Nijinsky in 
Scheherazade another. Obviously, therefore, the 
gorgeous blaze of colour in the ballet would only 
obscure the separate movement of the Ethiopian slave. 
At first we were puzzled at the predominance of brown 
in the atmosphere, where the atmosphere of the ballet 
was so brilliant; but then it came to us that it had to 
be so, that the instinct was just; Nijinsky, he being the 
chief concern, compels that atmosphere because he him¬ 
self brings it. And the result is that, though there is 
none of the amazing fire of colours that astonished the 
eye in Scheherazade, yet the exact mood is struck in us 
that was created by the particular figure of Nijinsky as 
he shot through the opened door like a bolt and kept 
the eye centred on him while he created his rhythms of 
delight. The designs dealing with this ballet are 
beautiful movements, one in particular, the fifth design 
in the book, suggesting a wonderful poise full of yearn¬ 
ing and abandon. The others include the designs for 
“ L’Apr&s Midi d’un Faune,” the Marionettes, Daphnis 
in Arcady, and " Le Carneval.” They are all beauti¬ 
ful; some in cool poise, some in wild abandon. There 
is the suggestion often of Beardsley; but this, we think, 
is rather in the subject than in a strict derivation. And 
certainly it is a very beautiful book. 


In the second edition of his “ Beowulf,” which the 
Manchester University Press publish this week, Pro¬ 
fessor Sedgefield has made many changes which he has 
found necessary in using the book in his classes. Con¬ 
siderable alterations and additions have been made in 
the introduction, in the notes, and in the glossary, 
while in the text long vowels and diphthongs are now- 
marked. The text itself is more conservative than that 
of the first edition, some of the more venturesome 
emendations having been discarded. Another book 
which this Press issues immediately is the 14 Naval 
Mutinies of 1797,” by Conrad Gill, M.A., Lecturer in 
Economic History in the University of Belfast. 
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The Whirligig of Time 

I N the fabric roll of Ely Cathedral for 1339-40 is the 
following item: “Paid to John of Burwell for 
carving the figure upon the principal key vault 
two shillings and his keep at the Prior’s table.” John 
of Burwell was a world’s master-worker and his wage 
was fame. It may be doubted if he could scrawl his 
name on parchment; nevertheless, he has written it, 
defying time, in stone. Herein is a parable for an age 
of self-advertisement. As folk spin by train or motor¬ 
car through the fen country, how many realise that we 
have here, in England, Holland in miniature, not only 
in level oceans of the land, but by reason of a breed of 
men who are workers and endurers? Bit by bit the 
land has been “inned” and tamed, until, in seasons of 
drought, the countryside is now overdrained. On a 
map of England, colour the area between Cambridge 
and Lincoln and from Peterborough to Brandon—there 
lies Fenland. 

So John of Burwell took his food at the Prior’s table 
and spent his waking hours, mallet and chisel in hand, 
crouching on a scaffold 152 feet above the pavement 
of the great church. From Burwell is still quarried the 
“clunch stone” which is so much in evidence in the 
architecture of East Anglia. All about the solitary 
worker lay an inland sea covering 1,300 square miles. 
His companion craftsman was Walter the Painter, who 
received ninepence a month et robam for his labour. 
Here and there, as at Ely itself, a knoll, gravel-capped, 
stood “proud” above the waters. It is startling to hear, 
on high authority, that the Fenland, where the super¬ 
ficial gravels are not, is now steadily sinking at the 
rate of one inch per year. 

Malaria, in John and Walter’s day, fastened like a 
venomous serpent on any stranger who penetrated to 
this no-man’s land. Indeed, even up to recent years, 
it has been a scourge to inhabitants and outlanders 
alike. We wax sentimental over the beauties of “Poppy- 
land,” the splendour of its sanguine fields. The origin 
of their forebears was utilitarian; the opium extracted 
from their flowers was the antidote of ague. There 
are villages in which probably to this day an ancient 
habit persists. On Saturday night the countrywoman 
was wont to trudge into the chemist’s shop of the ham¬ 
let and lay coppers on the counter, with the laconic 
instruction, “ two-pennorth, ” “ five-pennorth, ” or what¬ 
ever dose she might require. That meant opium, 
nothing but opium. Field workers drugged their 
babies with it, leaving them in a state of breathing 
death until the hour of return from labour. 

Truly the amphibian “inner” of meres deserved well 
of his country. He and John of Burwell were com¬ 
panion spirits. All we know of the ancient “waller” 
to-day is his legacy of miles on miles of cornfields 
golden for harvest, great apple orchards, the trees 
loaded with fruit, grim fen farmsteads, conspicuous 
by reason of absence of squalor. The mystery of Fen¬ 
land grips the stranger who has an eye for artistic 
effect; as Charles Kingsley has said, we have here 
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“beauty as of the sea, of boundless expanse and free¬ 
dom. 1 * 

John of Burwell was an artist of the chosen few. It 
is the r6le of the immortal to put into a phrase the soul 
of things. John “home hath gone and ta'en his wages.'* 
As from his lofty working perch he looked across the 
expanse of swamp and inland sea, here and there 
waterways running through jungles of reed, he espied 
on the horizon the solitary knolls which were the abodes 
of wild fowl decoyers. “Fear no more the heat o' the 
sun, nor the furious winter's rages," was his motto. 
His spirit was tempered and attuned to the shocks and 
chances of life. The man had learnt to dream in stone. 

The restless modern who sets off to “do" a couple of 
shires before luncheon knows nothing of John. Yet 
has the master-toiler his reward. He that hath eyes to 
see hails him as a kindred spirit, hails his ghost across 
the gulf of five hundred years. John brings us back to 
the elemental, showing the inherent immortality of 
service, to him whose eye is single. 

For the Octagon of Ely Cathedral is an architectural 
wonder. Fuller wrote, “ When the bells ring, the wood 
thereof shaketh and gapeth [no defect but perfection of 
structure] and exactly choketh into the joynts again." 
Then he goes on to draw his quaint moral; he says the 
structure is a “lively emblem" of the Christian, who, 
“though he hath motum trepidationis , stands firmly 
fixed." The Octagon sprang like a vision upon the 
imagination of its Norman master-builder, Alan de 
Walsingham. In 1322 the old square tower crashed 
down, bringing several arches with it. The early Nor¬ 
man, like his prototype the Roman, trusted for stability 
mainly to mere bulk and scantling; his masonry was 
apt to be a shell of sound stonework, enclosing a core 
of rubble and rubbish, loosely cemented together with 
mortar. If the lime happened to have been thoroughly 
burnt and had penetrated the aggregate, all went well. 
The old scarred walls defy time, and to-day we say, 
“These men were no jerry builders." But vast bulk 
does not render scamped work secure. In the twelfth 
century Winchester tower fell, like that of Ely; 
Chichester tower fell about fifty years ago; much of 
Peterborough Cathedral has had to be taken down and 
re-erected. 

When the Octs^jon Vault was reared, Alan de Wal¬ 
singham was Prior of the Convent. The monks twice 
elected him Bishop, an appointment over-ruled by the 
Pope, who, however, yielded to the popular will in so 
far that he granted Priors of Ely the right to mitre and 
crozier. When the great tower fell Alan was Sacrist, 
and the ancient chronicle says: “The aforesaid Sacrist 
Alan, vehemently grieved and earnestly sorrowful, for 
a moment knew not which way to turn or what to do." 
After the wreckage had been cleared the device of an 
octagonal tower, the base of which should reach the 
entire width of the church, dawned upon him. He 
therefore excavated eight shafts down to a solid 
foundation and built a massive pier upon each. Archi¬ 
tects are agreed as to the splendour of Alan's concep¬ 
tion and the nobility of its execution; every detail 
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reveals the mind of the poet and the hand of the 
artificer. According to Anglia Sacra , Alan's fu%t care 
was to secure eight oak trees sufficiently large and sound 
to form the skeleton of the structure of the lantern. 
“ Searching far and wide and with the greatest difficulty 
finding them at last, he transported them by land and 
sea to Ely." When this huge timber cage was over¬ 
hauled by Sir Gilbert Scott it was found to consist of 
trees 63 feet long, having a sapless scantling of 3 ft* 
4 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. 

The lantern is 80 feet in height, suspended 94 feet 
above the ground. The strutting and framing between 
the timber skeleton of the lantern and the octagon of 
stone piers are a masterpiece of mechanical contriving. 
Seen from below is the fan vaulting of the lantern. 
The groyning radiates from an oak boss superbly 
carved, a half-length figure of the Christ above life- 
size. Space will not permit a description of details, 
but artistry and devotion to ideals characterise them 
all. In 1328, after six years of anxious labour, the 
supreme feat was accomplished. Alan's bones moulder 
beneath the floor of the shrine which he laboured to 
render worthy of the Master’s cause. 

They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus did build. 

In the Cotton MS. in the British Museum the actual 
words of Alan's epitaph are preserved: 

Flos operatorum, dum vixit corpore sanus 

Hie jacet ante Chorum Prior en tumulatus Alanus. 

Alan lies “before the choir." A marble slab is tradi¬ 
tionally pointed out as covering his grave, but the brass 
has been tom away and it is thus impossible to say 
certainly if the tradition is well founded; his true 
monument is the glorious fane he helped to rear. 

We venture on a surmise. Cromwell was Governor 
of the Isle of Ely and his house still stands. The 
cathedral, although shrines are bereft of their figures 
and brasses have been torn up, escaped the blind fury 
of vandalism meted out to other ecclesiastical buildings 
in the Fen Country. Did Cromwell stay the hand of 
the destroyer in the city he knew intimately ? He was 
already, seven years before he became Protector, train¬ 
ing his war-dogs for their task, as the following letter 
will serve to show: 

\ 

Wisbech, this day nth November, 1642. 

Dear Friend,—Let the saddler see to the horse gear. 

I learn from one many are ill served. If a man has 
not good weapons, horse and harness, he is as nought. 

From your friend, 

Auditor Squire. Oliver Cromwell. 

Two years later he ordered a preacher in Ely Cathe¬ 
dral down from the pulpit and ejected the congrega¬ 
tion, averring that he did so as a friend. Further, he 
forbade the choir service as “unedifying and offensive," 
his ostensible object being to avert a riot of the Puritan 
soldiery. 

The whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. 
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Froude tells how Carlyle visited Ely when writing his 
Life of Cromwell; how he reached the city with intoler¬ 
ance in his heart, inwardly applauding the dictator of 
souls; how he entered the cathedral in the dusk of the 
evening of his arrival. “No living thing was to be seen 
in the whole vast building but a solitary sparrow, when 
suddenly some invisible hand touched the organ, and 
the rolling sounds, soft, sweet and solemn, went peal¬ 
ing through the solitary aisles.” Carlyle was pro¬ 
foundly touched, his mood of fierceness melted away; 
he fell under the sway of beauty as a soul's master-key. 

A. E. C. 


Three Tudor Biographies 

T HE hardiest transvaluer of values will scarcely 
quarrel with the accepted verdict which ranks the 
earlier Tudor reigns low in the history of litera¬ 
ture. Malory's great book, printed in the year of 
Bosworth field, was a fitting and beautiful colophon to 
the Middle Ages, but the imagination of the new era 
needed time to ripen for expression. Poetry was 
curiously dead. Even the sense of it seemed to be gone. 
Surely no man of taste and spirituality ever wrote such 
bad verse as More. The appearance of Tottel's 
“ Miscellany ” marked the beginning of a revival, 
but not much verse which is still read was written be¬ 
tween Chaucer's day and Sidney's. Much significant 
thinking was being done, and was being formulated 
into prose; but its language was usually Latin, and its 
themes mainly controversial; for men were revising their 
whole stock of ideas and thinking in terms of Europe. 
The English of the day is, moreover, a somewhat turgid 
flow to modern ears and eyes. 

One art, however, the art of biography, was to all 
intents and purposes born at that time, and is repre¬ 
sented by three books which will bear comparison with 
all but the best of later efforts in the kind. Two of 
these, George Cavendish's “ Life of Cardinal Wolsey ” 
and William Roper's life of his father-in-law, 
Sir Thomas More, have many points of resemblance, 
both internal and external. Both deal with men who, 
having filled the great office of Chancellor of England, 
had fallen from greatness. The authors of both had 
served and intimately known, loved and been loved 
and trusted by their subjects; had maintained, more¬ 
over, their adherence to the Roman Church. Both works 
remained long unpublished, were printed in garbled 
versions for political purposes in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and were only a hundred years ago presented to 
the world as their authors had written them. Caven¬ 
dish's book, indeed, was for long attributed to his 
younger brother William: a person of very different 
quality, who, as the sedulous employee of Thomas 
Cromwell and husband of Bess of Hardwick, was busy 
founding a great family; while George, in retirement 
and almost in poverty, was regretting old days and 
putting on record his master's greatness. Both books, 
finally, have the graciousness of work done simply and 
lovingly. 
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Neither Cavendish nor Roper was a great artist, but 
zeal for their themes endowed them with some¬ 
thing of the poet's magic. It is perhaps because 
of this dependence on their subjects that Roper’s 
* book seems to have a more potent charm than 
Cavendish's. For Wolsey in himself has none of the 
attraction of the author of the “Utopia.” The earlier 
part of the great churchman’s story, especially, is a little 
wearisome in its pageantry, and we feel that sometimes 
even the devoted gentleman usher can only have argued 
himself into approval at some expense of candour: as, 
for instance, in the business of Sir Amyas Paulet. Nor, 
in us of to-day, do his moralisings on the vanity of 
human greatness, appropriate though they be, command 
much respect. With More it is otherwise. We need 
no stimulant to admiration. Only one of his books is 
read much nowadays, and that, perhaps, is as often 
taken as read; but by virtue of his letters to his 
daughter, Holbein's wonderful drawing, and Roper's 
book, we know him intimately and love him, not only 
as an individual, but in a setting of sublimated domes¬ 
ticity, as a pattern family-man who has lost nothing 
of intellectual eminence by being so. Yet in relating 
his master's fall, Cavendish shows a mastery of our 
feelings such as one suspects of being beyond Roper, 
who has no passage so pathetic as the account of Sir 
John Russell's midnight interview with Wolsey at 
desolate Esher. 

If these two books were labours of love, the third 
early Tudor biography reads more like a labour of hate. 
Whether written in English by Sir Thomas More him¬ 
self, or translated by him from Cardinal Morton's 
Latin, the “History of Richard III” is undoubtedly by 
one who knew his subject at first, or at very good 
second, hand. The late Dr. Gairdner was convinced 
of its authority; and he knew more about the matter 
than Horace Walpole, who was pleased to have “his¬ 
toric doubts.” What it lacks in charm, compared with 
the kindlier work of Roper and Cavendish, it makes 
up for in vividness and trenchancy, in sheer art. Its 
author was not only a master of pithy phrase, but a 
critic and no mean psychologist; the biographers of 
the Chancellors were simple-hearted admirers, kindled 
to eloquence. 

As was the case with both the other books, though 
it was seen by Shakespeare in print, and not, 
as the “Wolsey” must have been, in manuscript, 
we owe our first decent text of “ Richard III ” 
to S. W. Singer, an antiquary who did good 
work in the early nineteenth century. Unlike 
them, however, it is unobtainable in any modern form, 
though part of it is printed from an inaccurate edition 
with the “Utopia” and Roper's life in a volume of the 
“Scott Library.” It was, indeed, edited for the Pitt 
Press by one Doctor Lumby; but he, having in view 
the edification of the young, omitted without indicating 
his omissions. No doubt he was justified; but some of 
his suppressions are important, and his edition is value¬ 
less to readers who have left the schoolroom. There 
is nothing in the book which need alarm the producers 
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of popular series, to whose attention the matter is 
commended. 

How far it is above the ordinary narrative of the 
period one can judge by reading the passage from 
Grafton’s chronicle which is given by both Singer and 
Lumby in order to complete the unfinished story of the 
reign. The fall is as great as that from Marlowe’s 
to Chapman’s part of “Hero and Leander.” More, or 
Morton, makes his characters live for us, in body and 
mind; makes them talk like men really talking, and 
sets them in emphatic yet logical motion. Between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare it would be difficult to find 
anything more dramatic than the scene in the Council 
Chamber which culminates in the execution of Lord 
Hastings. Some passages are extraordinarily modern, 
as, for instance, the description of the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham’s efforts at the Guildhall to work up enthusiasm 
for Richard, his discomfort when his words fell flat, 
and his final way out of the difficulty by packing the 
hall with his own men. More modern still are the close 
reasoning of the speeches, which would seem to betray 
the hand of the most skilled controversialist of his day, 
and the accuracy of psychological detail. Characters 
and physical features are presented with the “bite ” of 
an etching. The portrait of Richard III has established 
that king’s physical and moral aspect in the imagina¬ 
tion of the world for all time, for no doubt the book 
was Shakespeare’s ultimate source. Most famous, 
however, and most telling, is the sketch of Jane Shore. 
This also has proved fuel to the imagination; for all 
the ballads and chapbooks and plays which have cele¬ 
brated Edward IV's kindly mistress—the perfect 
prototype, in wit, beauty and generosity, of Nell 
Gwynne—must be traced to these few pages, which 
contain all the authentic information we have of her. 
The author, though he does not seem to have met her 
himself, had her description from men who had known 
her both in youth and in old age. 

Proper she was and faire; nothing in her body that 
you wold haue changed, but if you would haue wished 
her somewhat higher. Thus say thei that knew her in 
her youthe. Albeit some that now se her (for yet she 
liueth) deme her neuer to haue ben wel visaged. 
Whose jugement semeth me somewhat like as though 
men should gesse the bewty of one longe before de¬ 
parted, by her scalpe taken out of the charnel house; 
for now is she old, lene, withered and dried up, 
nothing left but ryuilde skin and hard bone. And 
yet being euen such, whoso wel aduise her visage, 
might gesse and deuise which partes how filled wold 
make it a faire face. 

We do not know whether the writer had read the 
works of Master Francois Villon. Probably not. But 
this passage provokes, and can bear, comparison with 
the fair armouress’s lament for her lost beauty. 

Francis Bickley. 


Mr. John Murray publishes this month a history of 
the Mounted Police of Natal, by Mr. H. P. Holt, with 
an introduction by the founder of the corps, General 
Sir J. G. Dartnell. 
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Notes and News 

The Cabaret Club, 9, Heddon Street, W., reopens on 
Thursday, October 2. 

Miss Mary Openshaw, whose story of last spring, 
“Little Grey Girl,” attracted much attention, is 
engaged in writing another novel. The scene will be 
laid in the country, and the book will be published by 
Messrs. Heath Cranton and Ouseley next spring, under 
the title of “ Sunshine.” 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week: “ Glimpses of 
Indian Birds,” by Douglas Dewar, author of “Jungle 
Folk” and “ Birds of the Plains,” at 7s. 6d. net; 
“Fascination,” a novel by Cecil Champain Lewis; and 
“The Anglo-French Entente in the 17th Century,” by 
Charles Bastide, at 12s. 6d. net. 


Under the title of “Greek Wonder Tales,” Mrs. 
Lucy M. J. Garnett will issue shortly through Messrs. 
Black a carefully selected collection of the popular tales 
of the modem (ireeks, translated directly from the local 
dialects in which they have been orally transmitted from 
generation to generation from time immemorial. With 
its illustrations in colour by Mr. Edwin A. Norbury, 
R.C.A., the book should be noted for the gift season. 

A book, “ The Condition of the Press,” is announced 
by S. W. Partridge and Co., Ltd., the subject which 
has been much before the public of late. Mr. R. A. 
Scott-James, the author, deals with the development of 
the Press since the seventeenth century, showing how 
it extended its influence, and in what way it made and 
responded to public opinion. He concentrates his 
attention upon the influence and condition of the Press 
to-day, showing how it became the influence sometimes 
for directing, sometimes for misdirecting, public 
opinion. 


An account of the sovereign ladies of France from 
the earliest times, is to appear shortly in English. The 
author is Frank Hamel, who has written of many 
romantic characters in French history. The work is 
entitled “The Romance of the French Queens/’ and 
deals with personal incident rather than political situa¬ 
tions. Messrs. Grafton and Co., are the publishers. 
The same firm have a book in the press by Mr. H. E. 
Marshall, entitled “Boy-Kings and Girl-Queens.” Both 
works are fully illustrated with historical pictures and 
portraits. 


An important book by Dr. A. S. Rappoport, the well- 
known writer on history and philosophy, is announced 
by Mr. Stanley Paul under the title “ Famous Artists 
and Their Models.” This treats with the influence of 
women on art and, incidentally, on artists. Numerous 
examples are taken to show how ladies even of noble 
birth have devoted themselves to the service of great 
artists in the production of the world’s masterpieces. 
The illustrations, reproduced from famous paintings of 
many ages and many nations, are an added attraction 
to the volume. 


At the Exhibition of Sport now being held in the 
Hague, the English “Encyclopaedia of Sport,” pub¬ 
lished by Mr. William Heinemann, was awarded the 
gold medal. Mr. Heinemann announces that he has 
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in preparation a new volume of poems entitled “ Knave 
of Hearts,” by Arthur Symons, which he publishes this 
week. Besides the poem of the title, the volume con¬ 
tains “ F&tes Galantes,” “Poemes Saturniens,’’ transla¬ 
tions from Andr6 Chevier, and Catullus. Also this 
week appears the biography of the late W. T. Stead, 
entitled “ My Father/ 1 personal and “ spiritual ” 
reminiscences, by Estelle W. Stead. 


The next session in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Engineering and Medical Sciences at University 
College, will begin on September 30. New students 
will be received by the Provost and the respective 
Deans, on Tuesday, September 30, and Wednesday, 
October 1. The Faculty of Laws resumes work on 
October 7. Among the special arrangements for the 
first term may be mentioned the following courses and 
introductory lectures, which will be given at University 
College. A course on “ Early Cylinders and Scarabs,” 
by Professor Flinders Petrie, beginning on October 2, 
at 2.30 p.m.; two public introductory lectures on 
“Primitive Religion in Egypt,” by Miss M. A. Murray, 
on October 3 and 10, at 5 p.m.; a course of five public - 
lectures on “ Les Chansons de Geste,” by Professor L. 
M. Brandin, beginning on October 2, at 6 p.m.; two 
public lectures on “ Numbers in History,” by Professor 
Hans Delbriick (of the University of Berlin), on 
October 5 and 7 at 5 p.m.; a public introductory lecture 
on “The Philosophy of William James,” by Professor 
Dawes Hicks, on October 6, at 5 p.m.: a course on 
“Middle Irish Poetry,” by Mr. R. E. W. Flower, 
beginning October 7, at 5 p.m., and a course on “ Old 
Irish Grammar,” at 6 p.m. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

THE PEACE OF EUROPE 

HE decision of the Admiralty to send on a cruise 
to the Mediterranean a powerful fleet, including 
no fewer than ten ships of the Dreadnought class, comes 
as an extremely interesting piece of news. While it 
would be wrong to attach to this departure any 
immediate significance, we are certainly justified in 
regarding it as not altogether unconnected with the 
recent trend of foreign policy. At once we may say 
that the outstanding feature of the international situa¬ 
tion as it exists to-day is the feeling predominant in all 
the capitals of Europe that we are about to enjoy a 
prolonged period of peace. The real calm now reign¬ 
ing is directly traceable to the Balkan storm. For we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that the conflict in 
the Near East served as a useful object-lesson to the 
rest of the world, demonstrating as it did in many 
important respects circumstances and conditions that 
would inevitably be repeated upon a larger scale were 
the Great Powers to become involved in war. We 
venture to think that the fate that swiftly overtook 
Bulgaria in her grandiose attempt to constitute herself 
the Prussia of the Balkans was not lost upon the 
nations of middle Europe. In the twentieth century 
it was not without universal profit to have witnessed 
on a vast scale an illustration of the limitations of 
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force and of the frailty of political alliances when 
these cease to represent a community of interests. 

But apart altogether from general influences bearing 
upon the international situation and directly traceable 
to the event itself, the struggle produced results con¬ 
crete in character and at the same time widespread in 
effect. Faced again and again throughout the pro¬ 
tracted crisis with the alternative of peace or war, the 
Great Powers were compelled individually to reveal 
the full extent and true aims of their policy. Now 
that excitement has subsided and diplomatists are 
taking a well-earned rest, it is possible to appraise at 
the proper value the significance of recent events. 
Where opportunity has not been lacking, we must seek 
elsewhere the cause for the manifest reluctance of the 
Great Powers to embark upon war. And here it is 
necessary, by way of emphasis, to draw attention to 
the determining part which Germany plays in shaping 
political destiny at the present time. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the peace of Europe rests in 
the keeping of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The Allies of Germany cannot make any positive 
move without her support. As far as the Powers of 
the Triple Entente are concerned, they are satisfied 
with the position which they at present hold in the 
world. Thus we are driven to the conclusion that only 
German aggression can disturb the tranquillity of 
Europe. No one can doubt that, had the Kaiser given 
unqualified support to the policy of Austria, the peace 
would have been broken. That he did not do so is 
instructive, more especially when we reflect that on the 
occasion of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina he 
promptly appeared in shining armour by the side of 
his Ally. Were it not for recollection of this latter 
circumstance, we might accept whole-heartedly the 
repeated protestations of Germany that her settled 
policy is to preserve peace. The weight of evidence, 
however, being against any such conclusion, we are 
inclined to examine somewhat critically her attitude 
of late in the hope of discovering the actual motives 
underlying her moderation. Let us say at the outset 
that in our view of foreign countries and their actions 
we deplore the existence of that unintelligent suspicion 
of which, for example, Germany has been so much the 
victim. In this connection we refer more particularly 
to the wild reports spread from time to time as to the 
movements of German airships and the imaginary 
concentration of German transports ready at a moment s 
notice to embark a vast army for the invasion of 
England. 

Recent events, far from bearing out the alarmist 
statements as to German preparedness, have proved 
the exact contrary. We have always insisted in these 
columns on a fact which is now generally recognised 
throughout Europe—that for a decade at least Germany 
will not consider herself ready to resort to the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword. In that event, it mav conceivably 
be argued, how are we to account for the belligerent 
attitude which she assumed in the case of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina? The answer to this question is that 
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Germany’s present-day policy is dictated, not because of 
her own decline, but because the power of the forces 
opposed to her has expanded, and altogether circum¬ 
stances over which she possesses no control have of late 
gone against her. Recent developments have merely 
tended to expose the inherent weakness of her friends 
and allies. For instance, Italy did not cut a very heroic 
figure in Tripoli. Then the plight of Austrian diplomacy 
in the face of Slav assertion has been pitiable. And, 
finally, the failure of the Ottoman military forces, and 
the sheer inability of Germany to support her promises 
at Constantinople with deeds, contributed not a little 
in bringing about the placid atmosphere now existing in 
Europe. On the other hand we find that the sabre- 
rattling which determined the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
question served also to awaken the Powers of the 
Triple Entente to a sense of danger. Looking towards 
the east, Germany has seen on land extraordinary 
improvements in the methods that in time of war are to 
mobilise Russia’s millions, and on sea the steady 
growth of Russian naval power in the Baltic, this latter 
circumstance creating for her a situation far more 
disquieting than any which meets Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean. 


Then, turning to the west, Germany finds the legions 
of a confident France, and, beyond, the naval might of 
Great Britain. Whatever may be thought of the policy 
of enormous armaments we must at least recognise that 
we owe to them to-day the period of peace which has 
come to Europe. If we are frank with ourselves we 
are bound to realise that the Power wielded by the Triple 
Entente has been the principal factor in solving three 
issues, any one of which might have brought about the 
Armageddon: Morocco, the Balkans, and Asia Minor. 
It may be that the relief from strain is only temporary, 
and that Germany will redouble her efforts in the 

0 

direction of military expansion ; but in the meantime 
let us be devoutly thankful for the slackening of tension. 
For an appreciable period at least German diplomacy 
has lost its menacing sting, and it only remains for the 
Powers of the Triple Entente to maintain the lead in 
armaments which they clearly possess to-day In all 
the circumstances, the despatch to Mediterranean waters 
of a strong British fleet is convincing proof that the 
European situation has sensibly relaxed in favour of 
England and her allies, and should serve, moreover, 
to remind the vigorous States that have emerged 
triumphantly from the Balkan conflict that international 
circumspection is a virtue to be cultivated. 


MOTORING 


T HERE has been a good deal of discussion recently 
with regard to country hotel accommodation—from 
the motorist’s point of view. It seems to be generally 
agreed that there is much room for improvement in this 
direction—there is obviously always room for improve¬ 
ment in matters where the personal element necessarily 


plays so important a part—but there is no doubt that a 
large proportion of the complaints are altogether 
unreasonable. The surprisingly rapid growth of 
motoring in this country has imposed a set of entirely 
new conditions upon the country hotel-keeper, and it 
ought not to be expected that he should be able to 
assimilate them instantaneously. It is quite certain, 
moreover, that very great improvements have already 
taken place, as a result, mainly, of the efforts of the big 
motoring organisations, especially those of the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and Motor Union. As is generally 
known, this body has had for a long time a special staff 
of inspectors whose sole duty it is to visit and thoroughly 
inspect the hotels of the country, and to place upon the 
“ recommended” list those which conform to a certain 
standard in the matters of cleanliness, capacity for 
accommodation, reasonableness of charges, etc. 

Up to the present, we believe, some 5,000 of the hotels 
of the country have been subjected to these inspection 
visits, and any member of the Association will find in 
the A.A. Handbook a complete list of those which have 
passed the test and been found satisfactory, carefully 
classified according to their respective standards. Any 
of the hotels mentioned in the "recommended” list 
can be relied upon to the extent indicated by its classi¬ 
fication, no matter how limited its accommodation may 
be, the methods of the A.A. inspectors being impartial 
and thorough in the extreme. These inspectors, or 
supervisors, travel incognito, and do not disclose their 
object until they have themselves tested the accommo¬ 
dation and service and paid their bills as ordinary 
travellers, after which the work of inspection com¬ 
mences. This usually extends to every room in the 
hotel into which a visitor or his servant may be put. 
Cleanliness and decent sanitation are absolutely im¬ 
perative. Should the lavatory accommodation be in¬ 
different, one of the Association’s toilet cabinets—for 
the use of A.A. members—is proffered free of charge, 
the only stipulation being that an adequate supply of 
clean towels shall be maintained. After the tour of 
inspection, the supervisor proceeds to lay down the law 
and specify the conditions which must be fulfilled if 
the hotel is to be included in the " recommended ” list. 

The hotel-keeper is usually not slow to perceive the 
advantages of this, and, as a rule, is prompt in carry¬ 
ing out to the best of his ability the suggestions of the 
supervisor. There are cases, of course, where, owing 
to changes of proprietorship, an hotel has lapsed from 
the satisfactory standard, but this state of affairs is 
soon disclosed at the subsequent visits of inspection, 
with the result that the place is promptly eliminated 
from the "recommended” list. No fewer than 70 
hotels have been so treated during the last twelve 
months for this reason. To sum up, any hotel 
which is included in the list of those recommended by 
the A.A. and M.U. can almost invariably be depended 
upon to fulfil all the requirements which may reason¬ 
ably be expected from its class and pretensions. But 
the motorist who expects, for some reason best known 
to himself, to find in the average country hotel the 
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comforts and luxuries of the Ritz or Cecil is bound 
to be disappointed. 

» « « 

A member of the staff of the Cycle-car pays a high 
tribute to Palmer Cord tyres in the current issue of that 
journal. After having had a sorry experience of various 
makes of tyres on his belt-driven cycle-car, he had the 
back wheels fitted with two Palmers—one a steel- 
studded and the other a plain three-ribbed tread. Up 
to the present he has run the machine, which weighs 
without passengers about half a ton, over 5,000 miles. 
The plain tyre shows practically no signs of wear, whilst 
the non-skid, although it has shed some of the studs, 
has still a tread of well over half an inch to wear 
through. He estimates that each of the covers is good 
for a further 10,000 miles before it will have to be 
scraped, or even retreaded. This experience simply 
confirms the soundness of the policy of fitting the best 
tyres procurable—initial cost being quite a secondary 
consideration. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T HERE are signs that the long rest which the beautiful 
summer has forced upon the reluctant City is 
coming to an end. We always imagine that we 
make our own idleness, but I am inclined to believe that 
we are only idle because our nerves and our muscles com¬ 
pel. The City finished a strenuous year in June, and since 
then has done nothing. Now she thinks the moment pro¬ 
pitious for fresh efforts. I must agree. We are all pros¬ 
perous. Everyone has made money. The promoter is 
eager to get as much of it as he can. The broker who 
caters for the serious investor has been moderately well 
supplied with orders all through the summer. It is only 
the speculator who has been resting. But as nine-tenths 
of the business on the Stock Exchange is speculative the 
investor hardly counts. 

Various markets will be specially boomed up in the 
autumn. First and foremost the Argentine. Here we have 
some huge loads of securities which must be marketed. 
The great Argentine groups have been hit very heavily. 
The members of the House have been hit, and bankers and 
moneylenders have been compelled to advance much more 
money upon Argentine securities than they like, so that in 
order to unload all Argentine securities will be written up. 
The Press will willingly help. South America is generous 
and pays handsomely for puffs. As long as people do not 
pay too dear for their Argentine stocks I shall not com¬ 
plain. But I am not keen. It seems to me the time to 
leave the Argentine alone. She has had her boom and, 
rich country as she is, a reaction is due. I can never see 
any sense in buying in at the top when all the odds are in 
favour of a further fall. 

Harrod’s Stores comes out with an Argentine subsidiary 
this week. The big London store proposes to absorb 
Thompson’s well-known furniture shop in Buenos Ayres, 
and run a South American Harrods on the lines we know* 
so well. The capital is ^1,512,000, and of this we are 


asked to subscribe ^600,000 6J per cent Cumulative 
Prefs. and ^600,000 10 per cent. Ordinary. There are 
also 240,000 Deferred shares of one shilling, and those 
who apply for the per cent. Prefs. will get 6 per cent, 
in Deferred, whilst those who are allotted the 10 per cent 
Ordinary get 14 per cent, in Deferred. These Deferred 
take all the surplus profits after reserve. Mr. Mendel, 
Mr. Burbidge, and Mr. Woodman Burbidge went out to 
Buenos Ayres and arranged the deal, and Mr. Mendel 
negotiated the purchase of the Thompson shares. I think 
that business in Buenos Ayres is falling away, and it seems 
a pity that Harrods did not launch out earlier, but on the 
whole the 6 per cent. Prefs. are a fair speculation, and the 
Stock Exchange is bidding for the Deferred. The Argen- 
tino is a ready spendthrift. 

Two oil companies have come out. One proposes to 
buy 270 acres near Grosny and the other will acquire 
20,000 acres in the Ural Caspian field. I think both com¬ 
panies are highly speculative, and I see no reason why, if 
people wish to gamble in oil in either district, they should 
not wait till a reaction comes, and then buy into North 
Caucasian or Spies if they desire a Grosny gamble, or 
Ural Caspian if they wish to touch this field. But con¬ 
sidering that not one oil company in a thousand ever pays 
any dividend, I cannot see any reason why people should 
waste their money in taking up such highly speculative 
shares. In neither case is the working capital sufficient. 

Money is not an interesting topic at the moment. We 
must wait till the end of the quarter. I do not think that 
there will be any trouble in Berlin. The Reichsbank has 
been long preparing for the squeeze, and its stock of gold 
is ample. Egypt takes a steady supply each week, but 
here all this has long since been arranged. We may get 
a five per cent, rate for a few weeks in the autumn, but 
nothing serious in the way of stringency. 

Home Rails. —The labour scare appears to be dying 
down. I have again and again said that I think that the 
Labour Party is playing a game of bluff. It means to force 
on nationalisation, and thinks the best way is to threaten 
strikes. The companies are doing well, and I see no 
reason why the shares should not be bought. We cannot 
do without railways, and badly managed as they are they 
pay extremely well. Why investors should be scared I do 
not know. Present quotations are almost at the bottom, 
and the dividend for the current half year is certain to be 
better than last year—the smallest effort towards economy 
would at once have its effect upon earnings. It is very 
hard to push a board into a business attitude. Railway 
directors see no reason why they should depart from a 
routine that pays reasonable dividends, and the permanent 
officials will never make more work for themselves. I 
again repeat that if we could get a committee of railway 
shareholders who would agitate on intelligent lines for 
economy we could add not one but two per cent, to the 
dividends on almost all our English railway stocks. No 
one need fear either agitation or nationalisation. Which¬ 
ever comes we cannot be worse off than we are to-day, 
with lethargic boards and sleepy heads of departments. 

Yankees. —The spurt in American rails could not last 
for ever, and the little boom shows a faint heart. We are 
promised steady support in Unions, but I do not believe 
in the bonus story. Kuhn Loeb are a very conservative 
firm. They are faced with some opposition in Central 
Pacific, and they much desire to get the rights of the 
Preference shareholders clearly defined. The excitement 
in Readings appears to have died down, and I think that 
the rise was engineered in order that insiders might unload. 

I am doubtful whether we shall see anv further rise in 
Steels—indeed, all the news is “bearish.” 

Rubber grows more hopeless each week. The auctions 
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this week were very depressing, and it looks as though 
we must get a further fall to is. 6d. That would produce 
a dtb&cle, as only the best-managed companies could then 
pay dividends. Mr. Lampard appears quite unable to 
hold up the share market, and he dare not ask his sup¬ 
porters for money at the moment. The position looks 
black. 

Oil is still the talked-of boom. Speculators in little 
shares like this market and dabble in the cheap shares. 
The clique that run Eastern Petroleums, having recon¬ 
structed, are anxious to unload, and will make a market. 
Gamblers must proceed cautiously, and if they buy they 
should take a very small profit. Urals and North Cau¬ 
casian may be given another run, and as the strike in 
Grosny is over we may get a rise in Spies. Premiers are 
harder on the “bear” squeeze, but I do not anticipate any 
big movement either way until the reports and figures are 
published. 

Mines remain almost as dead as rubber. Small fights 
occur between speculators in Australian copper shares, and 
little spasms of buying come and go in the Nigerian Tin 
market, but there is no real business to report. The public 
will not jump in, and though the Rhodesian jobbers gamble 
in Giants and Glasgow buys Chartered, I confess that I 
can only advise my readers to leave the whole mining 
market alone. 

Miscellaneous. —The Cement report is fairly good, but 
will the ring be able to keep up the price? This is more 
than doubtful. I consider Cement Ordinary very much 
over-valued. All the Iron and Steel companies' reports 
show amazing figures, but this is only what we expected, 
and cautious people will take advantage of the present 
high prices to get out. The rise in Electric Lighting 
shares still continues, and is likely to grow as the winter 
comes on. This market, and that in Brewery Debentures 
of the best class, seem the two soundest in the Stock 
Exchange. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ARE THE PLANTS SENSITIVE? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Whether the plants be sensitive or no, the 
case will never be advanced a whit by naive arguments 
and false analogies such as those put forward by Professor 
del Marmol in your issue of September 13. Many com¬ 
parisons are so erroneous that in the interests of those 
who really care they ought to be corrected. 

Haeckel, far from sustaining the theory ‘‘that certain 
plants may proceed from animals” has not the fool-hardi¬ 
ness to make any such suggestion; for the protista from 
which, he says, animals and multicellular plants proceed 
include those elemental single-celled forms which are 
neither distinctively plant nor animal. These and tbeir 
descendants have still a long distance in the evolutionary 
path to traverse ere they can be categorically placed in one 
great group or the other; and so it is impossible to say 
with regard to them that from a definite animal form a 
definite plant form may spring. 

To speak of an adult insect degenerating into a grub, is, 
if we are to stick to terms, equivalent to stating that a 
butterfly bursts into a chrysalis; and it is only a step 
from likening the sucking mouth of an insect to a root, 
to suggest that a root itself has an actual mouth with 
which it swallows, as indeed an enterprising agricultural 
botanist recently had the temerity to do. That some 
zoophytes have neuro-muscular cells has no bearing what- 
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ever on the sensitiveness of plants, the fact that these 
animals have been called “animal plants” conveying as 
much idea of their relationships as the name hedge-hog 
conveys of the zoological (or botanical) position of that 
interesting animal. 

Again, as far as functioning is concerned, the “root” 
of ascidians is no more a root in the plant sense than 
an anchor is the root of a ship. The allegation that a 
certain “voracious vegetable” “sucks its victims as does 
its marine relative, the octopus” betrays like ignorance of 
relationships and functioning; for though the octopus 
holds its prey with its suckers it chews and swallows it 
in no very unusual way. 

So much for some of the zoological illustrations of Pro¬ 
fessor del Marmol’s article. Many of the botanical state¬ 
ments seem to be of equal value. I must not be under¬ 
stood to be gainsaying the general idea of the sensitive¬ 
ness of plants, but the crude theory attributed to Strind¬ 
berg of the “cerebrality of plants or at least of a nervous 
system in them,” “identical with the sympathetic nervous 
system of mammals,” and the as crude comparisons and 
analogies by which the theory is said to be supported in the 
article before me, have little scientific value. 

Edinburgh. James Ritchie, M.A., D.Sc. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG'S SCHEME. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. George Mager is quite right in correcting Mr. 
Macfall's slight mistake. I think it was quite clearly 
stated in the first edition of “A Living Theatre," which 
has just been brought out, and which Mr. Macfall quoted 
from, that one million shillings were wanted, but that 
this was in order to support "The Society of the Theatre," 
a society formed so that the public may be united, and 
I have no doubt that it will be quite easy in time to find 
one million shillings from one million people. One may 
easily expect a million people to be interested in the better¬ 
ing of their favourite meeting house, the theatre, but one 
can hardly expect the same people to be interested in the 
school for the art of the theatre. 

The school is, and will always remain, for those few 
individuals who understand the value of experimental 
work, and for this work I am most decidedly asking for 
large subscriptions. Before long I hope to plaoe a new 
branch of my school in Englahd, and one in America. 
At present we number about thirty workers in all, and of 
course we can get through a little good work with the 
limited capital at our disposal. But we want many more 
workers, and so as to pay them, and for our materials 
and machines, we do not want our funds to be limited. 
There is no time to be lost, if use is to be made of the 
ideas which crowd upon us, and only lack men and means 
to carry them out. 

I think I am not overstating • the case when I say that 
if ten years ago—let us say only five years ago—this 
school, which I then said was possible, had received 
instantaneous support, London would have benefited 
already by its existence. For I know we can be useful, 
and it is that we desire to be.: It only rests with those 
wealthy men who realise that at living theatre is of more 
value to national life than a dead one, to make this 
possible immediately. 1 

It is bound to be made possible in time—of that there 
is no question. May I be allowed personally to ask that 
there shall be no delay? 

Edward Gordon Craig. 

The School for the Art of the Theatre, 

7, John Street, Adelphi, London. 

September 19, 1913. 
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NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—May we be allowed through your columns 
to introduce some of your readers to the National Home- 
Reading Union, and to remind those who are already 
acquainted with it that the new reading session is now 
beginning. The Union endeavours to help all those who 
wish to turn their reading to good account— 

(1) By recommending good books and good editions in 
its book list on a number of different subjects. 

(2) By monthly magazines containing interesting and 
suggestive articles on these subjects. 

(3) By advising and helping readers to group them¬ 
selves into circles for mutual aid and stimulus through 
discussion. 

(4) By tutorial help which is freely given when desired. 

The Union’s courses of reading are graded carefully 

to suit the needs of readers of every age and position, and 
the book lists and magazines are prepared by those who 
have expert knowledge on the various subjects. All the 
privileges of membership are offered for very small sub¬ 
scriptions ranging from is. to 4s. according to the courses 
taken. It would take too much space to enumerate all 
the advantages which those who are interested in books 
and reading gain by joining the Union, but full particulars 
will be sent to any inquirer who will write, enclosing 
reply postage, to the Secretary of the Union, at 12, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. Some of the subjects 
of the courses for the new session arc specially interest¬ 
ing : History of Ireland, Italian Art, Social Life in 
Russia, The Kingsleys, Northern Mythology, The Open 
Air, Some Problems of Social Relief, The Peace Move¬ 
ment, The Romans in Britain, and general literature. 
Yours faithfully 

J. Hereford, 

Chairman of Council. 

J. W. Mackail, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 


“OLD-FASHIONED” MUSIC. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your reference to Dr. Saint-Saens’ latest 
oratorio, “The Promised Land,” produced at the Three 
Choirs Festival, you condemn the music as being “old- 
fashioned.” May I venture to protest against this method 
of criticism? 

In musical circles, which usually follow the lead of the 
critics, it is getting quite the conventional method to 
signify disapproval of a work by describing it as “old- 
fashioned.” What does the term reallv mean from an 
artistic point of view? Of course we all know what is 
implied : that there is an absence of whole-tone scales, 
and “go-as-you-please” license in composition. But, 
surely, this is a mere question of the mould in which a 
musical work is cast, and should not affect its presump¬ 
tive value as a work of art. 

In these times of storm and stress in music when 
fashions change so rapidly, from Wagner to Arnold 
Schonberg, it should surely be possible to maintain a 
clear standard of real “artistic values,” without allowing 
“Fashion” to bias our judgments. Certainly musical 
criticism should not adopt the jargon of modes and 
millinery. 

I do not hold any brief for Dr. Saint-Saens* latest work; 
my only wish is to be allowed to protest against the 
increasing use of that ready-made tag “old-fashioned” to 
imply ready-made condemnation. Yours faithfully, 

John Briant. 

Highgate, September 22, 19T3. 


MISS NASH : AN INQUIRY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me who was Miss 
Nash, or what was the outrage committed on her by 
French soldiers at Orchico in 1792? Her case is referral 
to in the Annual Register for 1792 as having horrified all 
Europe; and it is added that she had a safe conduct from 
Marshal Luckner. No further details are given in the 
Register, and I have looked into many books on the French 
Revolution without meeting with any notice of it. She was 
stated to have been an English lady, as her name implies. 
What was the outrage and what became of her subse¬ 
quently? Truly yours, R* D. S. 
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fool could make a tyre that would 

• 

capture the market if purchase price 
mattered. 


The wisdom of experience knows the 
only test to be miles per sovereign 
—service per mile. By that test 
VICTOR TYRES are dominant. 
And, incidentally, they are also 
cheaper in first cost when compared 
with some others. 
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Notes of the Week 

W E have studiously abstained from officious 

suggestions in connection with the situa¬ 
tion in Ireland resulting from the poison¬ 
ous policy of the “kept party ” who are called the 
Government. We now, however, hazard a suggestion. 
The only possible solution—if the status quo is to be 
departed from, which we do not admit—is an assembly 
for Catholic Ireland and another for essentially Pro¬ 
testant Ireland. The two countries might conceivably 
get to know and trust each other in time. We think 
the time will more probably be measured in centuries 
than in decades, but there is just an off-chance of 
success. There might be an arrangement for joint 
sessions and conferences, with the British Government 
as ultimate arbiter. Especially in matters of finance, 
such a scheme seems to be indispensable. We leave 
Members of Parliament to digest the proposal, and, if 
there is anything of value in it, to elaborate it. The 
lion has never yet laid down with the lamb without 
absorption, but we live in a progressive age, and 
miracles are commonplace. 


The county of Surrey has been invaded by a brood 
of agitators in connection with the union which has 
engineered the bookbinders’ strike, and it has been 
found necessary to swear in special constables in order 
to deal with possible disturbances. Disturbances did 
not occur, possibly because it was known that they 
would be adequately dealt with. Surrey is not rotting 
with the bacillus of trade unionism, and apparently it 
is keenly felt that it is time that corruption should be 

sown in the county. Any such attempt will be stoutly 
resisted, and as in that county the gentry take interest 

in the people, and the people look up to the gentry, the 
outlook for the work-shirkers is not favourable. The 
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invaders were accorded a sort of hearing on Saturday 
last because certain people were away from home. 
Next time the invaders would do well to mark out a 
bee-line of retreat. 


Newspapers whose only thoughts are directed to 
advertisements and circulation cannot be expected to be 
well edited. A rather gross instance of bad editing 
has lately appeared in the Times (1913). A letter 
from the venerable and respected physician, Sir Dyce 
Duckworth protesting against the presentation of 
“ Joseph and His Brethren” at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
is inserted without any editorial comment, although its 
sense is diametrically opposed to the official notice of 
the play which appeared in that newspaper ten days 
previously. The notice is certainly poor stuff, because 
the writer is obviously unaware of Charles Wells’ 
version of the same story published in the series “ The 
World’s Classics.” His remarks are, therefore, mainly 
bathos. There does not appear, however, to be any 
sufficient reason why commercial journals should stultify 
themselves by bad editing. The learned dramatic 
critic writes: 

But obviously this tale is not specially and peculiarly 
a religious tale. . . . Therefore there can be no 

religious susceptibilities offended or even aroused by 
its conversion into a play for the theatre. 

The editor ten days later prints without comment a 
letter from Sir Dyce Duckworth, upon whose convic¬ 
tions we pass no reflection, as follows: 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I shall be grateful to be afforded space in your 
columns to express how much I am grieved by the 
accounts of this play which has just been produced. 
It is to me inconceivable how such a work could pass 
the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain. If it is 
permitted to continue, I can only regard such a licence 

9 • 

as a further indication, amongst many, of a decay in 
our national character, and forming a dangerous set¬ 
back to the reverence and respect due to the Book 
which, whatever interpretations modern research may 
have given to parts of it, is still, and has long been, 
the guide and comfort of the best lives that we have 
known in this world. I hope the Church will not keep 
silence on this matter, which I regard in the light 
of a national disgrace, only too likely to entail far- 
reaching harmful consequences to the character which 
Britons have hitherto had for decency and sobriety of 
conduct.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

September 11* Dvce Duckworth. 

We only wish to point out that editorial sanction is 
apparently given to a letter which is a direct negation 
of the authorised version in the Times of ten days 
previously. 
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Summer Darkness 

HERE in the dusky gloom of summer’s eve 
O’er fields and lanes a solemq silence broods, 

While in the distance sounds the watch-dog’s bark, 
The gruesome screeching of a ghostly owl. 

From the open casement, on the hill is seen 
A belt of elm-trees high as mountain-range, 

Their ridge-line silvered by the crescent moon, 

Their top-most branches pointing to a star. 

Soft tranquil breezes waft a mingled scent 
From hay-fields and from cottage-gardens, where 
In tangled sweetness, stocks and lilies bloom, 

With pansies “ for remembrance” of glad days. 
Beyond the poplars, near a low stone wall, 

A white cross palely gleams, in a quiet spot 
Where weary hearts have found their long, long rest 

And love and hate no longer jar their peace. 

• • • 

A feeble light in one small window burns; 

One love-note of a plaintive song-bird sounds; 

One footstep falls; a mute “ Good-night," a hope 
That “ all is well ?” . . . Thus will you gently pause 
Beside my grave, in wistful tender trust 
That then “ all must be well.” And I shall hear 
Your lightest step, through this great love of ours! 

Marcia Knight. 


A Birthday 

Of wishes this I deem most kind— 

Still sweeter in recalling find 
All things the heart remembers; 

And see not all our life to be 
Framed in a mocking irony— 

Dark Mays and gay Decembers, 

Daisies o’erlaid with withered leaves, 

Spring shower’s fall on harvest sheaves, 
Sun-glints on dying embers. 

Gilmour Beaton. 


Cheerfulness Rampant 

HERE are two specimens of varied humanity, 
frequently encountered, who seem gifted with 
special powers of annoyance. One is the mournful, 
silent person who appears to live, move, and have his 
being within a thick fog of gloom—of him we may have 
more to say at some future time ; the other is the equally 
detestable excessively and incomprehensibly cheerful 
person, who whistles and hums and croons to himself 
until we ache to muffle him in a blanket. We are not 
sure whether he is not the worse of the two, for while 
it is always possible to try to enliven a misanthrope, the 
attempt to suppress or depress the human canary is 
hopeless. 

It is one thing to have a bright outlook, but it is 
quite another thing to celebrate it in song all day long. 
The ordinary cheerful individual it is a pleasure to 
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meet; he has a quiet smile, a jolly laugh, a good story 
to tell, a handshake that is worth experiencing, a faculty 
of unobtrusively restoring the disturbed mental equili¬ 
brium of those whose company he seeks. We even 
bear with him if he calls at an awkward, busy time, 
knowing that any slight delay will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the exhilarating effect of his genial 
presence. Far otherwise is it with his exaggerated 
relation. His smile and his laugh have about them 
something meretricious; his face, we imagine, may be 
but a grinning mask to hide black and desperate things. 
He enters, whistling below his breath—possibly the 
“ Dead March,” for he rarely knows what air he is 
giving forth; his shake of hand is usually of the pump- 
handle type; you feel that there is a danger of his 
clasping you to his breast. His conversation is inter¬ 
spersed with shreds of opera, fragments of hymn-tunes, 
odd bits of rag-time melodies; he will chirp to you 
while looking through a document, strike up softly 
while searching for his handkerchief, carol a stave while 
polishing his eye-glasses. His one desire seems to be 
to advise the world of his complete cheerfulness and 
entire approval of its ways. Having transacted his 
business, he departs, buzzing like a bee, and you bear 
his diminishing drone with supreme satisfaction. 

Of course, he is not really happy; no human being 
ever is, all the time. He has formed the habit of vent¬ 
ing these peculiar sounds by which we occasionally 
express our lighter moods, and since, unspanked, 
he whistled his way through boyhood, and unadvised, 
hummed through adolescence, he cannot now divest 
himself of this cloak of spurious cheerfulness which fits 
him so badly. We are obliged to wonder what happens 
when he is alone. Does he, in the morning, shave with 
a song, and utter a recitative while assuming the aspect 
by which we recognise him? Does he, at night, sing 
himself to sleep? If he is married, does his poor wife 
never feel tempted to drown his ditties and dirges with 
the contents of the water-jug, or is she too well aware 
that from such an ordeal he would emerge dripping hot 
tuneful? 

He is a wonderful fellow; some little meed of 
reluctant admiration we are obliged to allow him, since 
he proves the truth of an apparent paradox—that it is 
perfectly possible to be depressingly cheerful, dread¬ 
fully festive. We have a healthy suspicion of the man 
who never loses his temper, who has never been known 
to grieve, who never pales with anger or flushes with 
passion; he is unnatural, out of place in a community 
moved by emotions normal at times to all mankind. 
We feel that he conceals his true self by this continuous 
facial control, that some day he will fall to pieces, 
disclosing unutterable inward misery. Poor imitation 
optimist! it may be we are too hard on him. Perhaps, 
after all, he only manages to bear life’s ills by whist¬ 
ling to keep his courage up; in which case we owe him 
an apology. But if he would only consent to seem not 
quite so objectionably cheerful, we could look upon him 
with a kindlier eye. 

W. L. R. 
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Culture” for the Million 


By Alfred Berlyn. 

I F our professional paradox-mongers would only 
believe it, their laboriously manufactured waxes are, 
in the American phrase, “not a circumstance 0 to the 
ready-made article upon which we are constantly 
stumbling in everyday life. None of them, for instance, 
has amused us with anything half so quaintly * para¬ 
doxical as the phenomenon presented by a desperately 
book-ridden and densely unliterary age. To describe the 
present age in this fashion is, of course, to challenge 
any amount of facile and indignant remonstrance. 
Unliterary—when books of all kinds, including reprints 
of famous classics of every type and period, pour forth 
from the publishers in a continual flood ? Unliterary— 
when the best works of the best authors, temptingly 
bound and artistically produced, can be had, in a dozen 
different editions, at a cost which brings a well-equipped 
library of great literature within the reach of the City 
clerk and the draper’s assistant ? Unliterary—when free 
libraries are multiplying on every hand, and even the 
most blatantly popular of “ people’s 0 newspapers varies 
its budget of crimes and sensations with columns of 
book reviews and items of intimate chatter about the 
intentions of publishers and the doings of authors? So 
far as the average quality of the literary output is con¬ 
cerned, it may grudgingly be conceded that there have 
been greater periods than this. But when it comes to 
a question of the spread of literary appreciation and 
culture among the people, is there not visible evidence 
of the superiority of the present age to any that has 
gone before ? 

Unfortunately, illusions are none the less illusions 
because they happen to be flattering ones; and the 
plain truth is that the astonishing eruption of cheap 
editions of all kinds which has been epidemic within 
recent years has had no appreciable effect whatever 
upon the culture of the classes which may be supposed 
to have provided this literary bon marchi with the 
majority of its customers. That the excellent and 
inexpensive reprints which are nowadays brought forth 
in such abundance find ready purchasers must, indeed, 
be taken for granted, for otherwise the supply would 
long since have diminished or ceased. But the question 
that remains is, whether these cheap editions of the 
works of standard authors are, for the most part, bought 
to be read, or merely to be collected, and to provide the 
material for some sort of library, with a view to the 
augmented air of intelligence with which the mere fact 
of such a possession may seem to invest even the most 
philistine of homes. 

There is, no doubt, a certain minority in such classes 
to whom this power of acquiring the works of great 
writers at a cost within their means has come as a real 
boon, and a genuine help in their conscientious efforts 
of self-culture. But they, though fit, are few; and, for 
the rest, it is a matter of common observation that the 
reading of the great bulk of “ the people” is still limited 
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almost exclusively to daily and weekly newspapers, 
penny novelettes, journals of the “bits” and “cuts” 
order, and the cheapest kind of illustrated magazines. 
If one goes a little higher in the social scale, one finds 
things very much the same in principle, the only differ¬ 
ence being that the place of the story-paper is taken by 
the novel—too often by the second-rate and third-rate 
novel—and that the newspapers and magazines are of 
slightly superior quality and price. But there is little 
enough evidence on any side to suggest that people 
read standard literature in these days proportionately as 
much as it was read'at a period when the possession of 
a library of great authors was a luxury of the rich, and 
when free libraries and sixpenny reprints were unknown. 

One simple test there is, which is capable of being 
applied by anyone who moves about nowadays with 
moderately observant eyes. Of the cheap editions of 
standard works, a large proportion are issued in volumes 
which, while printed with admirable clearness, are 
small enough in size and form to be carried with perfect 
convenience in the pocket of an ordinary coat. How 
many of such volumes are to be seen in the hands of 
those who are in the habit of reading during their 
morning and evening journeys in trains, omnibuses, and 
tram-cars? It may be suggested that these typical 
English citizens reserve such books for enjoyment in the 
quietude of their own homes; but, observing what they 
do read on such occasions, listening to their conversation, 
and noting the kind of subjects in which they are 
chiefly interested, one finds little enough ground for any 
such reassuring conclusion. 

Or, to take another test, one might jaake a tour of 
the reading rooms of half a dozen free Boraries at their 
most crowded hours—say, on a winter evening, or a 
wet Saturday afternoon—and note the books and 
periodicals in which the majority of their frequenters are 
absorbed, and the proportion of good literature that is 
represented among them. If this is not convincing, let 
the custodians of the lending departments be asked 
what kind and class of book is most in demand among 
their clients, and how the standard authors fare with 
them in comparison with the current purveyors of in¬ 
significant popular fiction. * The result of the inquiry 
will be an “eye-opener 0 for the optimists who try to 
persuade themselves and others that the mere provision 
of cheap books and free libraries had been sufficient to 
divert the taste of the masses from their Garvices and 
Oppenheims and Barclays to literature worthy of the 
name. 

It is useless to live in a fool’s paradise; and we may 
as well have done, once for all, with the mistake of 
pointing to the present Niagara of cheap books as an 
evidence of the literary culture of the age. To a large 
extent it merely illustrates the commercial shrewdness 
of the modem publisher in appealing to a prevalent form 
of vanity, by enabling the purchaser of these inexpensive 
volumes to assume a taste for letters which he does not 
possess, and has no real inclination to acquire. If the 
truth must be told, there was never a time when the 
claims of good literature were so mischievously jostled 
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by those of ephemeral rubbish of every variety as they 
are to-day, or when the average man, even of the better 
educated classes, was less well read in proportion to his 
opportunities. If it were otherwise, it would not have 
become difficult to meet an ordinary middle-class citizen 
of the present generation who possesses even a nodding 
acquaintance with the works of Shakespeare. The 
restless rush of present-day life, its constant distractions, 
its perpetual movement, its ubiquitous newspapers, with 
their ever-shifting kaleidoscope of events and interests 
—these things are inimical to the contemplative mood 
in which alone the companionship of good books can be 
sought with profit. As for the crowd, optimism itself 
may well doubt whether, at any time before the millen¬ 
nium, it will prefer great authors to football results and 
“ three o’clock winners”—charm the publishers never so 
wisely. 


Johnson and Falstaff 

T is common to say that we know more of Doctor 
Johnson than of any Englishman who ever lived. 
But is it true? Undoubtedly it is true that we know a 
very great deal about the Doctor Samuel Johnson who 
is the principal figure in a great work of literary art 
composed by one Boswell. In the minds of the literate 
that figure is impressed and painted with a quite 
unrivalled vigour and distinctness. We think of him, 
half unawares, not so much as a person about whom 
we have heard or read, as of a person whom we have 
known. So fan^iar are we with his opinions, prejudices, 
likes and dislikes, that we are apt to feel confident that 
we could predict his attitude in any matter in which it 
has not already been described to us, and even compose 
sentences m which he might have expressed his opinion, 
which should have something of the familiar Johnsonian 
tang and rhythm. 

It may appear extravagant to say that this familiar 
figure of Boswell’s Johnson probably bears only a com¬ 
paratively slight resemblance to the Samuel Johnson 
who was once a living, breathing human creature. But 
those who have ever examined Boswell’s book with a 
conscious intention of criticising his method, and those 
who have some critical knowledge of the methods by 
which the literary artist constructs and emphasises a 
portrait, will feel less sure of the extravagance of the 
statement. And certainly an examination of the great 
book made with the suggestion in mind will lead us 
towards the conclusion that, if every statement that it 
contains concerning Johnson is the truth, if the book as 
a whole is not merely the truth but even approximately 
the whole truth, none the less the great portrait stamped 
on our minds with such extraordinary vigour is a 
fictitious rather than an historical portrait. 

In spite of the assistance given us by Johnson’s own 
letters we can never attain any direct view of him. We 
have to look not at him, but, as it were, at a figure 
composed of rays which filtered, with many distortions, 
through the mind of Boswell. To see a man as he 
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really was through the mind of another it would be 
necessary for that mind to be completely passive, 
negative and colourless ; and though Boswell was a weak 
man, his mind did not at all correspond with that descrip¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it had a most pronounced tinge, 
a highly characteristic angle of refraction. Few who 
knew Boswell would have been willing to accept from 
him a statement of any simple event, without making 
large allowances and corrections on this account. 
And where his vanity, his affections, and the whole 
range of his prejudices and mental habits were engaged, 
as in the portrait of Johnson, the necessary corrections 
are not only very great, they are so complicated as to 
defeat the utmost ingenuity. 

Criticism of this kind will only appear meticulous to 
those who have never taken the trouble to compare the 
accounts of some ordinary incident given by two persons 
of average veracity and sense, and to note the discre¬ 
pancies between the two. The narrators differ not 
only in their accounts of any one particular point, but 
also, if they are left to tell their stories in their own 
way, in their selection of points to describe and 
emphasise. And such discrepancies are due in part to 
the fact that the teller of a story almost always has 
some ulterior object. The man who tells of some 
little adventure in which he has been involved wishes 
to impress one with the danger which has threatened 
him, with the folly of a person who has contributed to 
it, or with his own courage, coolness, or skill. To the 
onlooker, however, some other element in the story will 
appear of principal importance, and he will perhaps 
omit or understate matters to which the other has given 
the greatest emphasis. And the writer, however sincere 
and skilful, is no more immune than anyone else from 
this tendency to produce variations on the truth under 
the influence of his own idiosyncrasies. 

Had Boswell any ulterior object in writing his book? 
He had, in fact, several. He wished to exalt Johnson. 
He wished to exalt himself. But these were obvious 
prepossessions, and it is easy to make allowance for 
them. His attitude was complicated in a much more 
subtle way. He was an artist, and perhaps he did not 
know it. With the conventional and sophisticated 
part of his mind he regarded Johnson’s eminence as a 
writer, his virtues and his influence in the literary world 
of his day, as matters of supreme importance. Had hs 
been able to give expression to that conviction he would 
have produced a dull, heavy, and unreadable book, the 
merest mine of facts in a matrix of jejune comment. 
What actually happened was that his artist nature 
betrayed him,at the outset. He used the method, not 
of the historian, but of the novelist. He selected values 
and rearranged proportions in the manner of the creative 
artist striving to create a sharp impression. He gave 
as much attention, and more vigour, to the description 
of Johnson’s table manners than to that of the compiling 
of the great dictionary, through the instinctive perception 
that it was the characteristic personal details rather than 
what was in other than artistic senses important that 
would best impress and fix the image. 
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And the use of this method led him to vary his aim. 
He thought that he desired to give a true, exact, and 
complete account of Johnson and narrative of his life, 
for the sake of its intrinsic importance, and its value 
as an example. He is always reiterating that intention. 
But it is easy to see that when actually at work he had 
it but little in mind. He is always the artisc rather 
than the biographer. Certainly he wished to relate 
what was true of his hero; but this was not the limit of 
his desires. His constant aim was not truth merely, but 
verisimilitude . 

If this be true his portrait is inexact from two distinct 
causes: first, because he could not himself see Johnson 
exactly as he was, and therefore in reality laboured not 
at creating a facsimile of him, but rather, at the pre¬ 
sentment of—if one may put it so—a Boswellian idea, a 
conception born of his own mind; and second, because 
he chose the artistic method, which sacrifices exactitude 
for vigour. Probably it is some perception of this 
which has withheld later biographers from copying his 
method. And surely that sense we have of familiarity 
with Johnson, of possessing a complete knowledge of 
him, is in itself an indication that the portrait is 
fictitious. It is art which eliminates what is contra¬ 
dictory, puzzling, and wanting in apparent significance, 
and creates a harmonious whole by selection, suppression, 
and discriminative emphasis, that gives us an impression 
of that nature. The mere accumulation of knowledge 
relating to an historical personage creates no such sense 
of familiar comprehension. Rather do we feel that the 
more we learn of the figures of the past the more puzzling 
and contradictory they become. 

And when we look for a companion figure to set 
beside the figure of Johnson, we find it not in history, 
but in art. It is Falstaff whose portrait we would set 
beside that of Johnson to form a pair dissimilar 
enough, and yet alike in vigour, in breadth of treatment, 
and in the peculiar quality by which both have such an 
especial attraction for the English mind. Indeed, in 
spite of the superficial contrast which seems to separate 
them, there is the strangest likeness between these two. 
One might almost fancy them brothers, born of the same 
vigorous stock. Both of them, the worthy and religious 
scholar and the disreputable tavern knight, are endeared 
to us. The outlines of both are broad and vigorous, and 
both are fixed in our minds by striking bodily 
peculiarities. Both are, or seem to Englishmen to be 
in some peculiar and fundamental sense English; they 
are the obverse and the reverse of the same coinage, 
the reputable and the disreputable variants of the same 
familiar stock. And we forgive Falstaff his many vices 
as we forgive Johnson his arrogance and his sometimes 
Tather knavish casuistries, because we are reconciled to 
both by that homely humanity in them which we like to 
consider the fundamental quality in our characteristically 
English art. 

A volume of school sermons by Mr. Nowell Smith, 
M.A., the headmaster of Sherborne, is promised for 
early publication by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
The book will be called " Members One of Another.” 


REVIEWS 

Victrix Causa Deis .... 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An His - 
torical Survey . By JAMES Gairdner, C.B. Vol. 
IV. Edited by WILLIAM Hunt, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

T HE late Dr. James Gairdner is among the number of 
those scholars who have enriched English History 
not only by their researches but by their virtues. The 
present volume, an important instalment of a great but 
uncompleted work on the history of the English 
Reformation, was limited by the approach of death, 
and has required, to reach our hands, the supple¬ 
mentary labours of his friend and literary executor, Dr. 
William Hunt. The work, we learn from the latter's 
preface, was only projected in 1906, when the author 
was seventy-eight years old, though a fragment already 
written was responsible for the inspiration. The 
motives of this gallant enterprise were, Dr. Hunt tells 
us, a sense of duty and a sense of justice. 

The English Reformation, whatever we may think 
of its results, does not make a pleasant story. Foxe 
has glorified it, Froude has connected it with the most 
progressive moments of our history. With both Foxe 
and Froude, Dr. Gairdner joins issue; the one he accuses 
of blind partisanship, the other of a definite want of 
scruple. There has been a movement of late in favour 
of conferring some kind of canonisation on Froude; 
we hail it with satisfaction; few historical writers since 
Michelet have given us so much pleasure, and we are 
far from admitting the claims of Dryasdust. Tacitus, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and Michelet may be as biased as 
they like, but they at least make history possible. Still 
an injustice is an injustice, and Dr. Gairdner has con¬ 
victed Froude of at least one misrepresentation so 
flagrant that we feel disposed almost to forswear our 
preference for literary history. The case is too long 
to quote, but it is impossible, after comparing Dr. 
Gairdner's transcription of the only relevant authority 
with Froude's pithy summary, to acquit the latter of 
signal bad faith. The character at stake is Bishop 
Gardiner's, the occasion an interview with the Imperial 
Ambassador. The Chancellor is represented on the one 
hand as “ relaxing in his zeal for Rome," on the other 
as advocating wholesale religious persecution. The 
Princess Elizabeth, who does not appear to be 
mentioned at all in the aforesaid only authority, is 
to be sent to the scaffold. Dr. Gairdner, who is the 
incarnation of fairness, adds in a note that Froude may 
have supplemented his information by a report of 
Noailles, the French Ambassador; but the report is 
merely a string of hypotheses. “ The very document 
from which he "—Froude—“ derives his information is 
itself sufficient to show that it is a gross libel upon one 
of the most able, modest, and humane men of the day." 

We do not know which of the two—Gardiner or 
Queen Mary—has the palm for historical unpopularity. 
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The Chancellor-Bishop would, cctteris paribus , strike 
us as the more likely candidate. The sins of royalty 
often fall upon subordinates, but the offensive epithet 
that has pursued Queen Mary gives us pause. In the 
volume before us we are concerned entirely with the 
first year of the unhappy Queen’s reign. Dr. Gairdner 
reminds us that she was the first Queen Regnant in our 
history, and the difficulties before her must have seemed 
appalling. The only cure for her unprecedented posi¬ 
tion seemed to be a husband; the only sure counsel she 
knew of was to be obtained from a foreigner; the result 
was the disastrous Spanish marriage. “ She was pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice herself upon the altar of matrimony 
for high political reasons, being fully convinced that 
she could not sustain alone the high responsibilities of 
a sovereign, and conscious that her own political insight 
was far inferior to that of her cousin, the Emperor, 
whose advice in this matter she felt bound to follow. 
Moreover, to her, religion was above politics, which it 
really was not to any other sovereign, not even to the 
Pope himself, except officially; and yet it was a part 
of politics, as all other sovereigns knew it to be.” 
Dominated by these considerations, and feeling in¬ 
tensely that the most urgent of duties was the recon¬ 
ciliation of her realm with God and Rome, she had to 
continue to bear the —to her—hateful title of “ Supreme 
Head of the Church,” and to exercise the implied 
prerogative. 

Single-mindedness and sincerity, foreign counsellors 
and a foreign husband—these were the elements of 
Queen Mary’s tragedy. With all her logic, she was as 
humane and kindly in her disposition as almost any 
ruler of her century. Royal proclamations are not 
documents to be taken too literally, but the phraseology 
of the first proclamation of the reign bearing on the 
religious question seems eloquent of a genuine desire 
for a peaceful settlement; in it the Queen “straightly 
chargeth and commandeth all her good loving subjects 
to live together in a quiet sort of Christian charity, 
leaving those new-found devilish terms of papist and 
heretic.” Those who had conspired with Northumber¬ 
land were treated with the utmost clemency. " No one 
at this time suffered capitally for Northumberland’s 
gigantic treason, except the Duke himself and two 
others.” It was after Wyatt’s rebellion that the severi¬ 
ties began, and even then the first repressions did not 
display any very extraordinary truculence; Dr. Gairdner 
gives numerous examples of Gardiner's patience in deal¬ 
ing with rebels and heretics. As the avowed reason of 
Wyatt’s attempt was the Spanish marriage and nothing 
else, so the beginnings of the Marian prosecution were 
purely political in their character. There is a certain 
irony in Gardiner’s being chosen to be the spokesman 
of the new policy, not only because Gardiner was a 
patient and, on the whole, remarkably tolerant states¬ 
man, but also because he had been, almost to the last 
possible moment, a very frank opponent of the Spanish 
marriage. 

The true source of all the trouble was the jealousy of 
foreign influence. “The Imperial Ambassador”— 
Renard—“ was Mary’s Prime Minister, simply because 


there was no English statesman who had not committed 
himself in the past to a policy unjust to Mary herself.” 
This was unfortunate, though Renard's advice, in¬ 
terested as it was, was by no means bad in itself. But 
there was a general feeling, shared even by some mem¬ 
bers of the Queen’s Council, that England was being 
sacrificed. Pole’s uncompromising ultramontanism 
helped to unsettle Mary’s mind, which Renard and the 
Emperor, by their Laodicean counsels, were striving to 
keep in equilibrium. 

The religious question was difficult, but probably not 
insoluble. The country as a whole was not opposed to 
the Marian reaction. The opposition contained, how¬ 
ever, three very important elements; it commanded 
London and the manufacturing Eastern counties, it 
included a small but determined body of zealots, and 
it could rely on the support of all the numerous and 
powerful grantees of Church land. If London could 
be humoured and the landlords reassured, there would 
be nothing to fear. Wyatt prevented this solution; for 
the repression he provoked awoke the echoes of self- 
interest and fanaticism. The sincere partisans of the 
Edwardian settlement were not an attractive body of 
men. They were incapable of controversial courtesy 
and responsibility, for the first bitterness of the debate 
rests with them. All the same, we find that Dr. Gaird¬ 
ner is hardly just to the Reformers. The heroics of 
Foxe contain abundantly, it is true, the seeds of their 
own refutation, and Dr. Gairdner edits some passages 
of the “ Martyrs ” with telling effect, but the men who 
precipitated the Marian persecution answered for it, 
many of them willingly enough, with their blood. 
They were unsympathetic martyrs, but they were 
martyrs. The persecution, we are indeed reminded, 
had, during the period covered by this volume, not 
begun, but persecution was in the air, and precedent 
suggested that it must sooner or later become a fact. 

Laurence Saunders, we are told, “ was simply a re¬ 
ligious rebel, who could only justify his rebellion on the 
theory that the Edwardian settlement was divine, and 
that the Queen’s religion was not to be tolerated, in 
spite of the proclamation. And it was to deal with such 
rebels that, more than a twelvemonth later, after much 
provocation in the meantime, it was unhappily felt 
necessary to revive the old heresy laws.” Perfectly just, 
so far as it goes! But there is too much logic about it. 
We do not expect very much sweet reasonableness from 
lovers or religious fanatics. Of course, each side 
sounded the trumpet of law and reason when it hap¬ 
pened to have the law on its side. Dr. Gairdner very 
properly rebukes Edward Underhill for his conduct 
towards the vicar of Stepney, and comments severely on 
this “ soldier who wanted something like military order 
in things ecclesiastical.” But let us hear Dr. Gairdner 
again, on the Laurence Saunders already mentioned! 
“ What prospect,” he asks, “ was there of anything like 
religious order if parsons were to be superior to their 
bishops, and to their Sovereign also?” Little indeed: 
but was Underhill under Edward VI less justified than 
Bonner under Mary in appealing to the supreme 
sanction of the State ? “ Saunders was simply a 
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religious rebel/* but so was everybody else; it was I directly the story of a career which must rank among 


merely his turn to be one. We quite agree that the 
Reformers were more insupportable than their oppo¬ 
nents, but that is because intolerance is always more 
offensive in a new cause than in an old. 

When this is said, then all is said that could be urged 
against Dr. Gairdner. He had a genius for fairness, 
and often quoted things that might be used with effect 
against his own thesis. He has given us an insight, 
that must end in sympathy, into the difficulties that 
beset the path of one of the most well-intentioned of 
our rulers. Mary is one of the most pathetic figures 
in British history, far more to be pitied than her 
romantic namesake of Scotland, and it is a cruel whim 
of fate that has made her bear through the centuries the 
most terrible epithet that a monarch can receive or a 
people bestow. R. F. S. 

The Great Montrose 

The Marquis of Montrose . By JOHN BUCHAN. 

Illustrated. (Nelson and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. BUCHAN is possessed of one of the equipments 
necessary to the successful biographer in that he has a 
sincere and wholehearted admiration for his hero and 
yet a sane view of him, for he remembers that Montrose, 
though his hero, is yet a human being, not a semi¬ 
divinity. It is for this reason that Mr. Buchan carries 
all the greater conviction by his story. It reads for 
what it is, the narrative of a man's life; not a piece of 
fiction as so many writers of unbalanced judgment 
manage to make of their work. There was one solitary 
blemish in Montrose's career: the sack of Aberdeen. 
Mr. Buchan attempts neither to conceal nor to palliate 
it. By this means he places the stamp of reality 
on the whole of the work. The thinking reader 
is aware that no man is perfect, and consequently 
when he reads of a hero who neither did wrong 
nor committed a mistake, to him the value of the 
work is immediately discounted, for he feels that the 
light of truth must necessarily be dimmed at least in 
portions of the narrative. Mr. Buchan is thus equipped 
for his task, not only with an ideal hero, but also with 
the true biographical instinct. He is, moreover, blessed 
with a literary style which, as his numerous readers 
already know, can make the literary desert blossom as 
the rose. It is, therefore, not surprising that he should 
produce a work which deserves a place in the front rank 
of biographical monographs. His “Montrose" is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Scotland and of 
the Civil War, is a worthy account of a man who has 
not hitherto altogether received the recognition which 
he deserves, and is for the general reader so interesting 
that if only it become sufficiently well known 
it should be as popular among persistent readers of 
fiction as among the more serious section of the 
community. 

Mr. Buchan's purpose has not been to write a com¬ 
plete life of Montrose, “but to tell simply and 
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the marvels of our history, and to provide materials for 
the understanding of a mind and character which seem 
to me in a high degree worthy of the attention of modern 
readers." Practically the whole of the book is con¬ 
sequently devoted to Montrose's public life, the 
period previous to the raising of the Royal Standard in 
Scotland being hurried over. The book is, therefore, 
in effect a military biography, but so great is the charm 
of Mr. Buchan’s writing that he makes the story of 
Montrose's campaign entrancingly interesting even to 
the veriest layman Mr. Buchan has a great admiration 
for his hero as strategist and soldier, and this view is 
certainly supported by his detailed accounts of the 
several battles. On one page he ranks him with Crom¬ 
well as the greatest cavalry leader of the day. On 
another he states that “ Montrose showed a genius for 
war, which in its way was as sure and undeniable as 
Napoleon's, and, curiously enough, Auldearn was in 
miniature an anticipation of the tactics of Austerlitz." 
Again, “ we can say that Montrose performed feats not 
inferior to Cromwell's best, against far greater odds, 
and with far inferior resources." Mr. Buchan not only 
considers him the greatest Scottish man of action and 
the greatest of Scottish generals, but the only Scot who 
can properly be considered for admission to the front 
rank of generals, in which the only other British names 
are those of Marlborough and Wellington. Even the 
reader entirely unversed in military lore must feel him¬ 
self impelled a long way towards this judgment when 
he remembers how the “ Wonderful Year" which ended 
with the subjugation of Scotland* opened with that 
autumn evening when Montrose alighted at the door of 
Tullibelton with two companions, otherwise without 
men, money, or prospects, and with the gallantry of his 
own heart as his only resource. “With halting allies 
and few troops, with poor weapons and scanty ammuni¬ 
tion, amid broken promises and private sorrows and 
endless disappointments, he had sought out his enemies 
and beaten them wherever he had found them. He 
had excelled them in strategy and in tactics, in cavalry 
and in infantry movements, in the offensive and in the 
defensive. He had shown himself able to adapt his few 
resources to any emergency, and to rise superior to any 
misfortune.” 

Montrose was not only a military genius; he was also, 
in his biographer's opinion, a statesman, in that he was 
possessed of the two qualities which are essential to 
statesmanship—the conception of wise ends, and the 
perception of adequate means. He was certainly not a 
successful politician. But Mr. Buchan recognises the 
fundamental difference between the politician and the 
statesman, and sees how a man can be the one without 
being the other. 

Montrose had to wait long before he obtained recog¬ 
nition from his fellow-Britons of his single-heartedness 
and his genius. In fact, it was not until the present 
generation that an historian arose who gave him his full 
meed of praise. Mr. Gardiner may be said to have 
been the first, twenty years ago, to accord him full 
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justice, and he was followed still more recently by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Foreign judges did not, however, prove 
so niggardly, and in his own lifetime, immediately after 
the defeat at Philiphaugh, he was received at the French 
court 41 as a Roman hero reborn in a degenerate world," 
was given precedence before the regular ambassadors 
and offered the rank of Marshal of France and the 
captaincy of the King’s Own Guard. His exploits were 
the talk of every court and every camp in Europe. At 
the Imperial Court he was welcomed as a hero. He 
was given the rank of Marshal of the Empire, and was 
empowered to levy troops throughout the Empire. Such 
was the opinion held abroad of the man who at the age 
of thirty-eight was hanged, drawn and quartered at 
Edinburgh as a traitor. 

Mr. Buchan has written a most interesting and 
attractive narrative, which he has embellished by a 
series of splendid portraits, and whose value he has 
enhanced by the easily comprehended plans of the 
battles of which he writes. 


A Many-Sided Man 

Further Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer. By 
W. C. Scully. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
ios. 6d. net.) 

This second volume of reminiscences embraces a period 
of twenty-four years—the most eventful years of British 
South African history in many ways. Mr. Scully, 
however, is concerned not so much with events as with 
individuals; his narrative is for the most part purely 
personal. During the years of which this book treats, 
its author traversed practically the whole of the Colony 
and its territories, but, like many others, he spends his 
greatest wealth of descriptive language on Table 
Mountain. Here, it seems, he learned botany, and 
hence he sent out specimens to enrich not only African 
collections, but also the great museums of northern 
centres. Later he took to entomology, and in that pur¬ 
suit was equally successful. 

Primarily, however, Mr. Scully has investigated men; 
that fact, combined with his unfailing sense of humour, 
renders his work so exceptionally interesting. Not 
that he fills his book with personalities, for some of his 
most interesting pages are those which tell of the man 
alone with his soul in the wastes of Bushmansland. One 
feels that he has spent a long life wisely, and retained 
only the best from his many experiences. 

He can tell a grisly story with the best, and his descrip¬ 
tions of the Schoemann murder—a case talked of in 
Africa to this day—and of what he calls 44 the gaol 
horror," are dramatic enough to satisfy the most exact¬ 
ing. It is, however, in the delightful little paragraph of 
kindly satire on the weaknesses of his fellows, and in 
the theories which he puts forward concerning the future 
of good government of South Africa, that he is at his 
best. 

There is the incident of the “praiser,” who, after 


ancient native custom, praised the resident magistrate 
daily for a fortnight, 44 comparing his beauty to that of a 
lofty tree and his somewhat meagre figure to that of 
the fattest black ox in the Baca pastures." The man 
was persuaded eventually to stop praising by means of 
half a crown and an old shirt. There is the story of 
the rinderpest fight, a little book in itself, with this man 
who tells it as an unconsciously heroic figure—for one 
can read between the lines sufficiently to tell that he 
waged a great battle. There is his novel theory of the 
future of South Africa, based on the premier that 
44 civilisation and the birth-rate are, according to some 
law of nature, bound to be in inverse ratio to each other.” 
From this he pictures the archaeologist of the future 
disinterring the ruins of European Pretoria, with 44 a 
village of beehive shaped huts somewhere in sight”— 
the unthinking and purely physical vitality of the negro 
will ensure his survival when the Caucasian is forgotten. 

However this may be, and whether we accept or reject 
Mr. Scully’s view of life as expressed here, we must 
recognise in it the conclusion of a man who has lived 
and thought deeply—one whose words are of value by 
reason of his kindly insight and wide experience. We 
are glad to learn that there is another volume of 
44 reminiscences” to come, for the present volume is a 
record of intense interest. There is not a page but will 
appeal to the general reader, while the greater part of 
the book is of value in another sense, appealing as it 
does to students of anthropology and almost equally 
important branches of science. Mr. Scully has made a 
wise selection from the mass of material at his command, 
and has incidentally given us a good idea of the many 
qualities that are required in the making of a Resident 
Magistrate of 44 the Colony.” 


Enchanted Clay 

The ABC of Collecting Old Continental Pottery . 
By J. F. BLACKER. With over 250 illustrations 
in half-tone and line. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
5s. net.) 

Staffordshire Pottery and its History . By JOSIAH C. 
WEDGWOOD, M.P., C.C. With many illustrations 
and maps. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
ios. 6d. net.) 

The potter’s art, although not quite so old as 
humanity, is of a respectable age. To attempt to 
compress the story of a few thousand years into a 
volume of some 300 full pages is a task that few of us 
would care to undertake. But Mr. Blacker essays such 
an affair in his latest 44 A B,C.” with a high spirit, and, 
apparently, a light heart. The result is an admirable 
book for the casual collector of old pottery to turn to 
in periods of doubt, seasons which will come very 
often to those who attempt to deal with even a small 
portion of the wares that Mr. Blacker writes of. For 
the world of old Continental pottery is wide, and the 
present author ranges freely over the many fields which 
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have been to some extent cultivated by Gasnault, 
Jacquemart, Sommerard, and Havard, Drury Fort- 
num, Robinson, H. G. Bohn, Chaffers, and others. 

This ceramic world contains information in regard to 
hundreds of wares. If your interests lie in French 
work you may begin with the inlaid faience of Oiron or 
Henri Deux ware, and pass on to many other classes such 
as the examples once produced in enormous quantities 
by such gifted potters as Bernard Palissy or by less well- 
known craftsmen at Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, Mar¬ 
seilles, Paris, and the potteries surrounding the city, at 
Strasburg, Lorraine, Nidemiller, Lun6ville, Bellevue, 
Toul, Lille, Bailleul, St. Amand-les-Eaux, Valen¬ 
ciennes, St. Omer, Arras, or at Rennes, Renac, Nantes, 
Le Croisic, Quimper, Clermont-Ferrand, and Orleans. 
Of each ware, its history and main characteristics, Mr. 
Blacker has gathered no small amount of information 
which he places before his reader in a manner at once 
direct, brief, and useful. His chapter on the glazed 
pottery of France does not carry our present know¬ 
ledge to any further heights, but he reminds us of the 
essential point that faience is earthenware which is not 
white like English earthenware now is, but which has a 
paste finer than ordinary pottery. Glazed pottery 
shows us the ware beneath, which it often beautifies, 
whereas faience is an enamelled pottery which does not 
permit us to see the basis of the ware. 

The stone wares and the faiences of Germany are 
dealt with at length, and the history of the guilds of 
that country and neighbouring states are traced 
through the ages. Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
are all made to yield up their past ceramic secrets, and 
Holland and her many potteries of Delft are described 
at some length. We have much information in regard 
to Italy and the enormous subjects of majolica and the 
work of Luca della Robbia and his many followers 
who wrought in the enamels of his invention. 

The productions of Caffaggiolo, Diruta, Faenza, 
Pesaro, Castel Durante, Urbino, Gubbio, are given 
especially careful chapters. Naples, Remini, Monte 
Feltro, and Forli; Siena, Monte Lupo, and Pisa; 
Fabriano, Viterbo, Rome; Venice, Treviso, Bassano, 
Milan, all these wares are well explained, and those 
who are newly approaching these subjects will find Mr. 
Blacker's careful statements of the particulars of the 
various factories and personalities connected with them 
full of interest. Others who do not come to the 
matter with quite the same—shall we say ?—freshness of 
outlook, will have their knowledge, such as it is, well 
confirmed. 

The Hispano-morisque work of Spain is clearly written 
of, and an exceptionally interesting chapter will be 
found on the now historic pottery works of Alcira near 
Valencia, which M. Juan F. Riafio has done so much 
to make important to all collectors of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury pottery. 

From this hurried glance at Mr. Blacker's latest book 
it will be seen that he provides his readers with very 
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full value for their 5s., and does not spare himself the 
most far-reaching labours on behalf of all those who 
desire to collect old Continental pottery. Our personal 
taste is for the more sophisticated crafts of the Orient, 
but, historically at least, the immense numbers of 
examples written of and illustrated by Mr. Blacker in 
the present volume are of the greatest interest. 

One considerable section of this book, which we 
believe will be particularly valuable at the present 
time, is that treating of the old wares of Persia and 
Damascus. Persia and Asiatic Turkey hardly come 
within the province of a writer on Continental pottery, 
but the influence of these countries was so great in 
Spain and the South generally that Mr. Blacker may 
perhaps be considered right in including their manu¬ 
factures, although it seems to us that still another 
ABC might have been made to treat of this consider¬ 
able subject. To make two books to stand where one 
has been is quite a popular form of art just now, but 
our author boldly throws away this opportunity and 
gives us some useful chapters on the subject of the fine 
Oriental wares. Just now, when all the best specimens 
of Chinese work appear to have been collected, Persian 
and Rhodian pottery and tiles are growing in favour, 
and many amateurs will be glad to know just the points 
that Mr. Blacker is inclined to tell him in this 
connection. 

Viewed as a whole, 41 Old Continental Pottery '' is 
a remarkable gathering together of useful information, 
surprising in a generation when specialisation is the 
note of life, but none the less laudable. In this book 
Mr. Blacker makes his statements clearly, if somewhat 
dully, but in his preface he is rococo in style, and does 
not hesitate in a quiet way to advertise himself, his 
previous successful works, his many admiring cor¬ 
respondents. Perhaps we envy him his naif method; 
in any case, we can well recommend his book to all 
interested collectors. 

THE FIVE TOWNS 

And yet it is rather a relief to turn from Mr. 
Blacker's crowded pages to the more leisurely history 
which Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood puts before us. 

With the aid of one or two well-known authorities 
whose works are familiar to us—such men as Mr. 
William Burton, Mr. Solon, and Professor Church— 
and helped by his family papers and, no doubt, per¬ 
sonal experience, he brings Simeon Shaw's book on the 
Potteries down to the period of steam power and well- 
organised strikes. Mr. Wedgwood hopes that his 
study of the industrial history of North Staffordshire 
will appeal to those who find their desire in sociological 
aspects and to collectors of English pottery also. 
These last will, we think, be greatly assisted in their 
work of identification of the older examples of our fine 
earthenware by this book. Apart from the admirable 
clearness of the author's work and the brilliancy and 
interest of the well-produced photographs of histone 
pieces, 44 Staffordshire Pottery and its History " is very 
agreeably written. Mr. Wedgwood does not neglect 
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the human note and the touch of humour so essential 
in writing of a subject of this nature. These are • 
qualities which we must own are somewhat lacking in , 
the many books of the “ABC” and “ Chats " series, j 
which inform the amateur, but are rather more suitable j 
for hurried reference than for the mere joy of reading. : 
Mr. Wedgwood's work, on the other hand, entertains 
and stimulates. There is plenty of sound technical 
information, but there is something greater than that. 

It is to be found in the suggestion of continuity of 
labour and the long uninterrupted development of the 
craft of pottery, which the author's own family shows 
so clearly. Such a work joins us with past generations; 
the most hard-working of we who survive sink into our 
proper philosophical status as tiny links in the great 
chain of life, links which have served a little purpose 
for a little while and are gone. To those who are not 
especially interested in the great industry of North 
Staffordshire, Mr. Wedgwood's book is one to read and 
enjoy—it has the charm of lively biography, with the 
added advantage of much sound information regarding 
the most engaging period of our national production oi 
pottery. E. M. 

Sport in Bengal 

Tigerland: Reminiscences of Forty Years' Sport and 

Adventure in Bengal . By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 

(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A BOOK entirely devoted to sport, even one of the 
most exciting of all sports, tiger shooting, is apt to 
cloy from the plenitude of its rich materials. It would 
be difficult to calculate how many tigers are accounted 
for in Mr. Gouldsbury’s new work, besides other 
animals, especially leopards and bears. These ferocious 
creatures may depopulate a village, or render life 
unbearable for its inhabitants. One case is mentioned 
of a savage leopard which was known to have killed 
one hundred and fifty-four persons within a space of 
twenty-one months. Many shooting parties hunted it 
unsuccessfully; it was eventually killed. The expedi¬ 
tions to kill tigers, described by the friend from whom 
Mr. Gouldsbury obtained his reminiscences, were 
almost invariably fortunate in bringing home their 
trophies and met with very few accidents, though they 
had their share of narrow escapes. 

Tiger shooting is certainly no child’s play, and the 
novice has to buy his experience at some risk to life 
and health. Long journeys into the jungles, elaborate 
preparations, strenuous days and sleepless nights, will 
not always command success, though they may deserve 
it. Wild animals have an extraordinary power of 
soenting human beings; they are sensitive to the 
slightest movement and sound in the forests, alert as 
possible, timid to a degree; and no wonder, when they 
are fighting with some antagonist every hour for their 
lives. Again, persons unacquainted with the habits 
and savage instincts of the animals which frequent the 
Indian jungles can form no idea of the ferocity and 
vindictive disposition of such animals as the tiger, 


leopard, rhinoceros, buffalo, or bear, nor can they 
imagine what such brutes are capable of, when wounded 
and brought to bay. From his introductory chapter it 
would appear that Mr. Gouldsbury would recommend 
the pursuit of big game in India on foot, as the far 
safer method; but, “ unfortunately the Indian jungles 
do not as a rule lend themselves to this form of sport, 
being generally too dense and high." In the huge, and 
practically impenetrable jungles of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, where the animals are to be found, they can 
only be hunted by riding on elephants, either by 
beating in the ordinary way through the jungle, or by 
going after them quietly on a pad elephant, a more 
certain though no less dangerous plan A good stud 
of trained elephants is an indispensable necessity, and 
even these cannot always be trusted to face, without 
flinching, a wounded and infuriated tiger. A know¬ 
ledgeable old shikari , to act as factotum to the hunt, 
should be obtained, and is worth anything; the pluck 
and loyalty of such men are often quite admirable. 
The author has also some valuable remarks on the 
kind of rifle to be used; he argues the question of the 
double-barrelled against the repeating or magazine 
rifle, and decides in favour of the latter, on the ground 
that ten or fourteen shots may be required, when two 
fail to stop an attacking animal. 

Mr. Gouldsbury briefly states the principal dangers 
of tiger shooting, and among them must be reckoned 
the individual temperaments of the elephants employed. 
They cannot, as stated, always be depended upon in 
a crisis, and are liable sometimes actually to go mad. 
His stories are full of the dangers from the herds of 
wild elephants that roam the forests, and of the 
surprises that constantly overtake the most experienced 
and ardent sportsmen. Some humane people may 
object to the procedure which involves the tying up of 
old cows, or bullocks, or goats for tigers to kill; it is 
not easy to see what substitutes could be provided; 
the sacrifice of one life may save many. This book 
shows the author's acquaintance with native ways and 
thought. Their apathy and inertia are proverbial, but 
they can be indifferent to danger, and as handy as 
; occasion requires. Their beliefs are often stTange to 
Europeans. To deceive a tiger a native will, when 
speaking of one near at hand, “ invariably allude to it 
as a jackal—because, being the smallest and most 
insignificant beast in the forest, they argue that no 
self-respecting tiger, however prone to take offence, 
! could possibly make any mistake!" This book may 
be recommended to all who care for stories of big 
game shooting told vividly by an expert. 

4 

Tramp Travel 

Travels Without Baedeker . By ARDERN BEAMAN. 

(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

• This is apparently a first work, judging by what 
j evidences lie before us. That is to say, we have 
j sought Mr. Beaman’s name in that amazing mine of 
! information, the “ Literary Year Book," and find it 
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not. And we notice that in his preface the author re¬ 
marks that he has ventured to “ perpetrate this book,” 
a phrase which is seldom applied by the hardened being 
whose career is dotted by even one set of pages in their 
covers. Always provided that our supposition is cor¬ 
rect, we trust that, although this is a first book, it 
will not be the last from the author under review. Mr. 
Beaman has a joyous spirit, which, far more important 
yet, he has contrived to place joyously on paper. It 
is true that, however much his readers may delight in 
his narration of his experiences, there are not many 
who would care to participate actively in these. In our 
author's words: — 

Trains and cabins form the greatest feature of 
travelling, and it is in them that the veneer of civilisa¬ 
tion is sometimes worn so thin that those who have 
the eye to see may get wonderful and startling 
glimpses of the primal man beneath. 

But the author's travels were not all effected in 
cabins. The description of his voyage to Jaffa, when 
he made one of the crowd of mean whites, Levantines, 
Turks, Arabs, Jews, and the rest of the cosmopolitan 
dregs that infested the steerage of an ancient and reek¬ 
ing steamer, possesses a sufficient flavour of adventure 
and discomfort to satisfy the palate of the most greedy 
reader. The author, indeed, appears to have hardened 
his heart to a wildly picturesque method of travel, 
which contained all the disadvantages subject to 
romantic squalor. He left Bombay, as he confesses, 
with no more than forty-one pounds sterling in his 
pocket. Thence he travelled westwards by very easy 
stages. He stayed at fifth-rate Oriental hotels, and 
made an intimate acquaintance with numerous Egyptian 
and other touts and guides. Each of these latter, 
however extortionate may have been his character and 
charges (the charges, of course, only by comparison, 
since Mr. Beaman was a steerage passenger), appears 
to have been warmly welcomed by the author, who 
tested him, dissected him, and took unholy joy in 
analysing his temperament. Here, for instance, is a 
scene of his parting with one, Abraham, who had been 
of remarkably little use in Alexandria: — 

I offered him a franc with a gracious and final air. 
He feigned innocent surprise, and wanted to know 
what it was for. And so the farce was solemnly 
played out up to five francs. When he realised that 
this indeed was the limit —rien ne va plus —the dis¬ 
content vanished from his face. He wished me a 
jolly voyage, and declared he would certainly come 
and meet me on the way back. 

When one considers the number of weeks over which 
the forty-one pounds, already referred to, lasted, and 
the amount of ground which it enabled the traveller to 
cover, one cannot fail to be filled with a sense of envy 
and awe. One had imagined until the last few pages 
of the book that this romance of privation had been one 
of necessity, but it appears that this was not so, for in 
Buda-Pesth the attractions of that very gay town appear 
to have put an abrupt end to his ascetisism,*and cables 
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and bankers enabled him to finish his journey to 
England in a very different manner from that in which 
he began it. But we are glad that he began his voyage 
as a steerage passenger on small foul steamers, for the 
sake of the incidents which he has so humorously 
described. 


Parker and Charles Wells 

Joseph and his Brethren . By LOUIS N. PARKER. 

(John Lane. 2s. net.) 

This is the text of the play now being produced at 
His Majesty's Theatre, which, on its production, was 
noticed in these columns. We should not have thought 
that there was, in a day when too many books are 
produced, much necessity for its appearance in book 
form. As a pageant it depended essentially on its 
production, the words being but an excuse for the 
scenery. Moreover, the particular circumstances that 
occasioned the production themselves seem to argue 
against a book-form for the play. Charles Wells' play 
of the same title was clearly the starting point for that 
production; and whatever may be said for the acting 
powers of that play, none will deny its great verbal 
beauty—even though that beauty be spasmodic and 
derivative. With all its faults, it is yet literature; 
and, furthermore, it is obtainable in a cheap form in 
the edition printed by the Oxford University Press, 
with Swinburne's introduction and Mr. Watts-Dunton's 
note. There are passages in that of splendid beauty; 
whereas in Mr. Parker's version the best passages are 
literal excerpts from the Bible—even sometimes repro¬ 
duced at the risk of terrible anachronism, as when at 
the end Jacob and Joseph maintain a duologue peril¬ 
ously reminiscent of David's Psalms. And Charles 
Wells would never have been guilty of the type of 
humour that Mr. Parker occasionally breaks into, as 
when Enenkhet goes out to let Joseph's love in, with 
the words: “ And, then, I was young once, and I know 
how I should have felt, had I been locked from the 
girl I loved. Well, we're married, and there are four¬ 
teen children. . . .” ! The stage tricks, such as are 
well exemplified in this same scene, though covered 
up in a theatre, seem rather crude in a book. As for 
the rest, Mr. Parker, especially in the early parts of the 
play, has derived his work very carefully from Charles 
Wells. The chief characters, those that maintain the 
action, such as Judah, Simeon, Joseph, and Zuleikah, 
are taken directly from the earlier play, with the result 
that this later version has to run on the same lines, even 
when, towards the end, the actual invention of scene 
differs. And the root idea, of course, is the same. 


Mr. J. S. Horlick, who is one of Mr. Raymond 
Roze's enthusiastic supporters for his forthcoming 
season at Covent Garden, has lent the ballroom of his 
house in Carlton Terrace for the preliminary rehearsals 
of "Joan of Arc.” 
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Fiction 

Thorley Weir. By E. F. BENSON. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s.) 

T HERE is never any question about the interest of 
Mr. E. F. Benson’s stories; they invariably 
claim, if possible, an uninterrupted attention. 
They have, however, generally one improbable 
character, or one who behaves rather improbably 
in certain situations. Here we have Craddock, 
a cool, calculating man who makes a fine income 
by employing his artistic sense and knowledge in 
shady ways—principally by obtaining from promising 
young authors and painters an “option” on their work 
for three years ahead, posing, meanwhile, as a generous 
patron by giving them cheques which seem handsome to 
the inexperienced youths, but which are trivial compared 
with what they might have earned had their subsequent 
plays and pictures been in the open market. Craddock 
is very cleverly drawn; but, for such a capable man of 
the world, he collapses quite too easily when cornered 
and detected in some underhand dealings. However, 
the story is undoubtedly interesting, and worthy of all 
the praise which it will surely obtain. The plot, it will 
be seen, is original, and the river scenes, in which the 
love affair of the young artist is set, are in Mr. Benson’s 
best vein. Several of the characters touch, almost over¬ 
step, the line of comedy, and come perilously near the 
realm of farce, but are saved just in time. The relations 
of the artist and his charming mother are excellently 
shown, and form one of the most pleasing features of a 
capital novel. 


Bendish: A Study in Prodigality . By MAURICE 
HEWLETT. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

There would appear to be three ways of approaching 
the story before us : as an account of the times and 
happenings of the last century, as a novel pure and 
simple, or as the latter portion of the title directs—a 
study in prodigality. And in this instance it must be 
admitted that the author knows best, for although it is 
not difficult to rend the veil which hides such real 
personalities as Byron or Shelley, or the Duke of 
Wellington, the book cannot in any way be considered 
in the nature of an historical novel. The Reform Bill 
was a fact, the meeting of Byron and Shelley in Italy 
was a fact, but interwoven with these are so many 
fictitious happenings that this idea will not hold water 
for an instant. An ordinary novel it certainly is not, 
if by that term is understood a very large portion 
devoted to love interest. But as an account of a man 
who wasted everything and sacrificed everybody just as 
his whim or fancy directed, the story is very fine. 
Heartless, brave, concerned very deeply with the 
moment’s interest, the man is brought vividly before 
the reader. “Bendish,” writes Mr. Hewlett, “never 
really happy unless he was trying to be something 
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which he was not, or to get something which somebody 
else had, was a very chameleon for lapping up atmos¬ 
phere. . . . He was one of those men with a capacity 
inferior to his understanding. . . . He was eager for 
sympathy and yet for ever making it impossible.” He 
responded “ immediately to opinion” and was “ a good 
poet if you believe him to be one—or a good anything 
else.” Women adored him and men paid him court, 
some on account of his worldly position, others for his 
poetic gifts. 

Mr. Hewlett has so perfectly worked out his hero’s 
personality that all the other characters in the story 
are, as Bendish would have wished them to be, quite 
subservient to his important self. Mrs. Lancelot—now 
Mrs. Poore—appears again, and the chapter headed 
“ The Wedded Lovers ” is in Mr. Hewlett’s best style, 
were the “ heroine” a little more worthy of the author’s 
attention. The duel between Bendish and Poore 
strikes one as a rather comic affair: the outraged 
husband seeking to avenge what he now deems an 
insult to his wife, but what he successfully offered to 
the same fair lady when she was wife to another man! 


The Rescue of Martha . By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Moore’S latest book opens very interestingly with 
a Lieutenant in the Navy (retired), bringing his son to 
London to see the sights, Fleet Street and London 
Bridge being the venue of the opening chapters. The 
time is that of Goldsmith, Johnson, and Boswell. The 
author writes knowingly and lovingly of the place, 
period, and personages. 

Martha, the principal figure, daughter of a stay- 
maker in Holywell Street, is being abducted, or at all 
events convoyed by an elderly lady in a wherry, but 
is rescued on the entreaty of Jim Hackman (son of the 
Lieutenant), who, with his father, is on the way ck>wn 
the river; she is restored to her home. 

Martha has only one ambition in life: to become a 
singer, and after a second abduction she is taken under 
the protection of my Lord Sandwich, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a patron of music and of embryo 
musicians, if young and beautiful. 

Jim .joins the Army and becomes an Ensign, and 
Martha progresses rapidly with her singing, and her 
gratitude to her benefactor my Lord Sandwich, who 
places her at the head of his establishment, ousting his 
wife. Ensign Hackman has been told by the girl’s 
father that she is dead, and therefore worships the 
ideal. When, years later, he by accidental novelistic 
circumstances meets her as recognised head of Lord 
Sandwich’s establishment, transformed from a stay- 
maker's daughter and an apprentice to a mantua maker 
into a creature of surpassing loveliness, possessing a 
beautiful trained voice, and singing “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,” he is naturally obsessed with an idea 
to rescue Martha for the second time. 

The high ideals of Jim Hackman drop very quickly 
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into crude realities; when opportunities offer he is an 
ultra-sentimentalist of a sentimental age. One could 
not imagine the heroine—or rather the central figure 
of the story—giving up a life of splendour to become 
the wife of Jim Hackman. The life she spent, con¬ 
sidering her birth and education, was by no means 
rebelled against—music first and morals afterward 
seem to have been a motto quite acceptable to her. 

As a picture of the times the book is clever, although 
some writers with a similar subject would have given us 
a lover of quite a different temperament. Our hero 
in the book does not live up to the gallant gentleman 
who figures on the cover. 


The Eye of Istar. By WILLIAM Le Queux. (John 
Long. 7d. net.) 

A Cabinet Secret . By GUY BOOTHBY. (John Long. 
7 d. net.) 

By Right of Purchase. By HAROLD BlNDLOSS. (John 
Long. 7d. net.) 

The Duplicate Death . By A. C. FOX DAVIES. (John 
Long. is. net.) 

In these four cheap editions of well-known stories there 
is provided at a reasonable price a variety of reading 
matter to suit book lovers. Forgery, adventure, and 
mystery either at home or abroad are some of the things 
that go to make the present books exciting, and we 
understand that Messrs. John Long have quite thirty 
more of the 7d. edition by different authors to follow 
these already issued. 


The Theatre 

“The Pearl Girl” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 

OU remember Mr. Ruby in “ Lothair** ? No. He 
said that “Pearls are like girls; they require 
quite as much attention/* But “The Pearl Girl" 
will do much more than require it; she will receive an 
immense amount of consideration. 

The vogue for English musical comedy, which we 
own we thought dead, has renewed its youth like the 
eagle and is kindling its undazzled eyes at the full 
limelight beam, as Milton might have said. Anyway, 
the general verdict on Mr. Robert Courtneidge*s new 
production is that it is the most successful and amusing 
one of the season. It is far more engaging than 
“Princess Caprice*’; it is better staged, brighter, and 
gayer, more delicate in tone, as it were, than anything 
of the sort since “The Arcadians.** For a musical 
comedy, the idea has some slight touch of verisimili¬ 
tude, and the plot is surprisingly clear, simple, and 
good. 

Mme. Alvarez, of Argentina, Miss Marjorie Max¬ 
well, possesses the second best and most beautiful 
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pearls in the world. She hears on her arrival in 
Europe that she is going to be robbed, so comes to the 
Palmyra Pearl Company to have them copied, so that 
she may have the imitations stolen, if need be, and 
save her Pellegrina. The shop contains delightful 
people. There is Miranda Peploe, the secretary, Miss 
Iris Hoey, who looks more bewitching and spirited 
and sings and dances better than ever in that 
character. There is Mr. Jecks, the all too enterprising 
manager, made curious beyond belief by Mr. Lauri de 
Frece. There is the odd man, Byles, who happens 
to be Mr. Alfred Lester at his best. There are dozens 
of delightful ladies and gentlemen who know how to 
sing and dance and wear their beautiful dresses and 
look, oh! so charming and yet keep in the picture. 
And to this shop come many others, of course. The 
Duke of Trent, played by Mr. Harry Welchman, is 
thinking of selling some land to the pearl company— 
all these many and other gifted people you will enjoy 
seeing. 

Mme. Alvarez, who has fallen in love with the chief 
officer en route for Europe, abandons her idea of 
having pearls made, and decides to hide herself for 
a few weeks abroad. This is a heavy blow to the 
Palmyra people, who were going to make a great 
advertisement—the advantage of that sort of thing is 
fully set before us all through the play—out of the 
fact that their pearls were mistaken for the real ones 
while Madame was in London. As this opportunity 
seems lost to them, Miranda undertakes to impersonate 
the Argentine multi-millionairess, and is grotesquely 
supported by Jecks. The mother of the duke has de¬ 
cided that that handsome and well-voiced gentleman 
shall marry the rich Mme. Alvarez, and thus the plot 
develops. Of course, eventually the excellent duke 
loves the secretary for herself alone, and the confession 
that she is not of the Argentine does not matter. Such 
charming things happen in musical comedy, and here 
one welcomes them to the gay music of Dr. Hugo 
Felix and the lilting airs of Mr. Howard Talbot. 
There are many scenes and much fun and twenty lively 
songs and choruses which we have left out. All that 
matters is that a joyous ensemble has been obtained, 
and that the members of the company play into one 
another's hands with excellent effect. 

Captain Basil Hood has been able to give his book 
and lyrics that touch of distinction that so many 
writers of musical comedy appear to lack, but which 
is so valuable to a light, bright, slight play of this 
sort. The staging is, of course, as pretty as can be; 
by giving thought to it, every producer can attain 
that, but the matter in which Mr. Courtneidge has 
shown most acumen is in the choice of his company. 
All are perfect in their way. The comedians, Mr. 
Lester and Mr. de Freee, on whom devolves, we 
imagine, the duty of supplying most of the fun, are 
more than equal to the task. Miss Iris Hoey is clever 
and irresistible. Miss Cicely Courtneidge dances and 
sings with skill, but she does not dress her character 
of sister to the duke very becomingly. Miss Sadr£ne 
Storri gives us some ravishing dances. Miss Ada 
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Blanche makes the very best of a highly unoriginal 
part. The newer comers are an immense success. Mr. 
Jack Hulbert, as the young land-agent of the duke, 
has one of the best parts in the play, and takes full 
advantage of it. Mr. H. V. Tollemache, whom we 
remember in “ The Arcadians,” is here seen as Mr. 
Pringle, the society journalist, a character sketch of 
marked cleverness. He possesses an originality of 
manner and a command of the stage which make him of 
great value in a play of this kind. The various directors 
of the pearl company were admirably individualised by 
Mr. Stanmore, Mr. Tovey, and Mr. Sebastian Smith. 
But all were excellent, and the men, after the first scene, 
were dressed like real persons—a piece of originality 
which does Mr. Courtneidge’s management the greatest 
credit. We advise those thousands of visitors and 
diners in London who desire that their theatrical fare 
shall be light and digestive to amuse themselves with 
“The Pearl Girl,” for she entertained us exceedingly, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that we had the bad 
preparation of waiting about before getting in. Mr. 
Courtneidge, unlike his confrbes , always neglects to 
send us a seat for the first night. That is stupid; but 
Captain Basil Hood’s latest piece is very jolly and 
pretty, and no one asks more. 


“This Way, Madame" at the Queen’s 

Theatre 

WOMEN, not necessarily the intellectuals, are said to 
be the principal playgoers at present—just as they are 
supposed to lead in every other direction. This is 
fortunate for Mr. Sydney Blow and Mr. Douglas 
Hoare in regard to their adaptation of M. Maurice 
Hennequm’s and M. Georges Mitchell’s “Aim6 des 
Femmes,” as it is a play of obvious intrigue and 
beautiful dresses, such as women have always loved. 

Mannequins and flirtations, the ingenious farcical 
situations of French playwrights, and a group of im¬ 
possible people who shrink from no phrase or situation 
which will raise a laugh go to make up the entertain¬ 
ment very aptly called “This Way, Madame.” 

Mr. Maurice Farkoa is a gifted dressmaker and a 
creator of fortunes for those firms who employ him. 
Not only are the gowns of Armand Desroches beloved 
by all those who matter in the world of fashion, but 
he himself is the victim of a thousand tender affections. 
Whether it is because he designs effective dresses, or 
because he fits them so neatly, to the well-thought-out 
music of his band, or because the dressmaker is Mr. 
Farkoa, we cannot tell; but for some reason or another 
all the women worship him, and he, poor fellow— 
wearied of well-doing—has to devote his Wednesdays 
to entertaining the host of customers, one at a time, at 
his seven-doored flat. This is all done for the good 
of the firm. He would like to love, but he could only 
be attracted by a woman who did not care for him. 
This lady soon appears in the person of Miss Mabel 
Sealby as a typist to the firm whose fortune Desroches 
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is making. She is charming, and she dislikes the 
dressmaker; she bears the luscious names of Mane 
Ange, and throughout the play she is never called by 
less than these two names. She is rude to Desroches, 
and conquers him utterly. He sings a delightful little 
song to her in the second act, by kind permission of 
the directors of the Alhambra, an important point, no 
doubt, “ Je sais que vous etes jolie,” while he arranges 
a dress on her pretty figure. This wins her kindness, 
of course; but there are immense complications with 
the wives of MM. Bonnipard, Faribol et Cie, which 
have to be surmounted with dexterity and many door¬ 
ways in the third act. At last happiness comes to 
Armand and Marie, and the laughter and applause 
of a delighted audience dies away. 

The fun is certainly furious and just a little fast, and 
every chance of creating laughter is very fully employed. 
Of this we may be assured, as Mr. Tames Welch, who 
is himself not altogether unknown in rapid farce— 
although we like him better in the part he played in 
“ The Wild Duck” in the year dot—has undertaken the 
production of “ This Way, Madame,” and carried out his 
work with extraordinary skill and success. Lovers of 
laughter will laugh at the love-making in “This Way, 
Madame”; lovers of love will love the laughter. 

“ STUFFING” 

is one of those clever little plays of what used to be 
called “ low life” that the lady who uses the name of 
George Paston writes so sympathetically and cleverly. 
Mr. Henry J. Ford as a cabman who has forgotten that 
it is his wife’s birthday and who, when he is reminded, 
buys a duck because he likes that bird, and Miss 
Rundell as his wife who makes herself rather unpleasant 
and him angry, are both excellent. But it is the sly 
visitor and poorer relation, Mrs. Lindus, played by Miss 
Adie Boyne and her well observed little son Johnny, 
Master Rex O’Malley, who give vivacity and truth to 
the sketch. It is well worth arriving at the beautifully 
and severely decorated Queen’s Theatre at 8.30 in time 
to see how George Paston makes an interesting little 
play out of the question of stuffing or no stuffing for a 
duck. 


“Never Say Die” at the Apollo 

Theatre 

The Hawtrey audience is a special branch of theatre¬ 
goer. It is always loyal to Mr. Charles Hawtrey what¬ 
ever play he produces, but it is absolutely enthusiastic 
when he does that which really amuses it. We have 
long been members of the Hawtrey cult, and we know 
how difficult it is to give us just the thing that we have 
loved for a thousand nights in a new form. We con¬ 
gratulate the management on having found precisely 
what its public most appreciates in Mr. W. H. Post’s 
new play. 

As Dionysius Woodbury, an American of immense 
wealth in London, Mr. Hawtrey is told that he has 
only a few weeks to live by those important physicians. 
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Virgil Galesby, one of Mr. Holman Clark’s most 
amusing old men, and Sir John Fraser, Mr. John Clulow. 
He desires to endow a penniless friend, Hector Walters, 
Mr. Louis Goodrich, who is about to marry Violet 
Stevenson, Miss Doris Lytton, who, in her turn, has 
the advantage of being the daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Stevenson, the benefit being in the fact that Mrs. 
Stevenson is played by Miss Winifred Emery with great 
skill and charm. But, strictly speaking, all the 
characters except the admirable valet, Griggs, Mr. Vane- 
Tempest, and the interpolated and highly amusing 
American boy, Buster, Reginald Sheffield, are merely 
“feeders” for Mr. Hawtrey, who appears to revel in his 
part and does not hesitate to take advantage of every 
possible and impossible opportunity of creating laughter. 

The first act with its reiterated jokes on the subject of 
death and the hereafter shows us the somewhat indirect 
means that Dionysius Woodbury follows, so that he 
may benefit his friend—indirect from the human point of 
view, very straightforward and plain to the maker of 
plays. He is to die in a few weeks. The Stevensons 
have just lost their fortune in the failure of a bank. 
He likes Hector, and has, we think, a more tender 
feeling for Violet He will marry her. She will go to 
Russia with her mother. Hector is to spend a year in 
Italy learning to paint. Dionysius Woodbury will die 
—leaving a rich widow for the coming artist. Could 
a man do more for his friend ? Need he, save for the 
purposes of the play, do so much? 

A year after, in the second act, we find the hero 
uncommonly fit—he has not been able lo “make good” 
in the way the doctors had anticipated. From the 
moment he married Violet, although hundreds of miles 
apart, he recovered and is now quite well, and would be 
equally happy except that he feels he ought to be dead. 
Soon with the aid of Mr. Clark’s queer old doctor, a 
divorce is arranged, and everybody helps *he affair 
forward except the Stevensons, who return and delight 
Woodbury, and make the divorce unnecessary. In the 
meantime there has been heaps of fun—which you will 
go and see. But we are officially told the libraries have 
bought £ 10,000 worth of the best seats so, we suppose, 
you will have to do your booking in Bond Street or 
somewhere of that sort. But by any means get into the 
Apollo, for Mr. Hawtrey makes it laughter, laughter all 
the way—often it is sly, subtle humour of his own, often 
the more obvious arrangements of Mr. Post. For the 
author is a very determined humorist; the most ready 
joke, as well as the most far-fetched and dear bought 
scrap of fun is welcome to him. And the result of Mr. 
Hawtrey’s production, Mr. Hawtrey’s acting, and Mr. 
Post’s play is a marvellous piece of merriment. 

Miss Emery and Mr. Clark and Mr. Hawtrey share 
the honours of acting with Mr. Vane-Tempest, whom we 
often think best of all. Master Sheffield’s Buster and 
Miss Marie George’s La Cigale seem a little out of the 
picture, but in a play which is not intended, we appre¬ 
hend, to do more than make us laugh, criticism is not 
needed, especially when we consider how completely 
“Never Say Die” fulfils its mirthful purpose. 
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Exotics at the Ambassadors 

This beautiful little theatre offers a very interest¬ 
ing programme to those among playgoers who are just 
the least bit tired of the beaten track, just a trifle 
disinclined to spectacle at its zenith or the would-be ' 
witticism and rather recondite satire of an Irish maker 
of masterpieces—the antique meaning of which word he 
has been good enough to explain to us. 

Madame Lydia Yavorska gives us Guy de Mau¬ 
passant and Roberto Bracco and presents their works 
with a curious exotic charm that is all her own. 

For our part, M. Oscar M^teuier’s dramatisation of 
“Mademoiselle Fifi” provides a medium in which our 
imagination may range at will. Of course, this one act 
play does not give us the delicacy and distinction of 
the original. We should be foolish to expect it. Has it 
not been wisely said that “ Translation is always a trea¬ 
son, and as a Ming author observes, can at its best be 
only the reverse side of a brocade—all the threads may 
be there, but not the subtlety of colour or design.” We 
grant all that and still we welcome “Mademoiselle 
Fifi,” more especially the young lieutenant with that 
nickname who is made so real and attractive for us by 
Mr. Robert Farquharson, and Rachel, who lives again 
in the wild passion of hate that Madame Lydia 
Yavorska shows us with such bitter sincerity. In short, 
the whole of the long cast is excellent, but Mr. Far¬ 
quharson has the most difficult and most completely 
successful task. His make-up and his manner alone are 
victories more noticeable as he fails in these particulars 
when he makes greater efforts in the three-act comedy 
“I Love You,” which follows. 

With our usual generous optimism, we are prepared 
to suppose that M. Roberto Bracco’s original work is 
full of wit and charm. Somehow these characteristics 
fail us in Mr. James Parker’s adaptation. One sees 
that it contains some clever character sketches but there 
is disappointment in all from Sandra, Marchesa di 
Fontanarosa, Madame Yavorska, right through the 
group of her widely differentiated admirers even down 
to her cleverly played husband, the American, Van 
Doorman, of Mr. W. B. Davis. 

Still, if one is a little disappointed one is entertained 
and delighted to find that Madame Yavorska gives us 
sensations that we can experience at no other theatre 
than the Ambassadors under her rule. 


The Palace 

The great attraction here, although admirably sup¬ 
ported by such excellent entertainments as those 
provided by “The Grotesques” and the charming 
American singer, Miss Grace La Rue, is, of course, the 
delicious Parisienne, Mile. Gaby Deslys. This wonder¬ 
fully vivacious lady has added to her witchery in every 
way since she was last in town. Her dancing is far 
more artistic and gay, her voice has gained in richness 
and strength, and her costumes in numbers and beauty 
and daring. 
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For the present appearance, Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop has written a little comedy which he calls, for 
no especial reason, “A La Carte ”—in two caf6s and 
a street. Mr. Herman Finck has composed and 
arranged the extremely lively and clever music. The 
piece is not a brilliant example of the author's wit 
and skill, but it serves very well to introduce us to 
Ninon, a charming woman, Mile. Gaby Deslys; to 
Carolus, an artist, Mr. Harry Pilcer; and to Mr. Lewis 
Sydney in a by no means amusing part. But, of 
course, the whole charm of the thing is in the dancing 
and dash, the singing, and the person of Mile. Gaby. 
With the aid of that very able dancer, Mr. Pilcer, she 
performs some remarkable gymnastic as well as cory- 
bantic displays. Some are a little risky, perhaps, but 
with her clever companion the lady makes them fresh 
and delightful, and nothing else matters just at the 
moment of her being on the stage. 

In a more cleverly conceived comedy, no doubt the 
characters played by such amusing actors as Mr. Lewis 
Sydney or such clever singers as Miss Florence Lloyd 
would have impressed us with their fun. But as “A La 
Carte ” stands, it is always Gaby Deslys and it is 
always delightful. The Palace management scores 
one more of its enormous and well-deserved successes. 

Egan Mew. 


The Word and the Idea 

ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his poems, 
compares the souls of men to islands, scattered 
in the main. At their invisible bases they are 
united into one vast continent, and in rare moments 
they become conscious of that deep-seated unity; but 
for the most part they are only sensible of the distance 
which divides them from one another, by reason of the 
divine ordinance, which— 

.... bade between their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 

The poem is entitled "Isolation,” and it is to this title 
that we desire to call attention. The word isolation is 
another form of insulation . Insula is derived from in 
and salum , "the sea,” and solum originally meant "the 
salt.” From this it may be seen that Matthew Arnold’s 
poem is simply an expansion of the image involved in 
the word isolation , and that the whole poem is already 
latent in the word which the poet has chosen for his 
title. 

We have taken this example to illustrate an aspect 
of the science of philology which is too often over¬ 
looked. Philology reveals to us not only the source of 
words, but also the source of notions themselves. It 
searches out, in the first place, the particular relations 
of sounds, but in doing so it often lays bare the 
universal relations of ideas; for language has not grown 
up at random; in all the sinuosities and divarications of 
its growth it has followed a pre-established framework 
—the framework of reality. Hence, when we are trac- 
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ing the origins of words, we are also tracing the 
anatomy of thought along which language has de¬ 
veloped. It is this aspect of philology which renders 
its study of interest not only to its own specialists, but 
to all who have any leaning towards speculative 
thought. This fact needs to be forcibly stated, because 
we have recently been told, by persons of no small 
learning and authority, that the ordinary speaker or 
writer has no call to trouble about the origins of the 
words he uses, and that he had best leave such matters 
to the expert philologist. 

Rudyard Kipling, in his story entitled "Naboth,” 
tells how, in a weak moment, he granted permission to 
a starving Indian beggar to establish a sweetmeat-pitch, 
with a small sum of money he had given him, against 
a thick shrubbery which formed the boundary of his 
garden. The sweetmeat-seller prospered exceedingly 
in his business, and day by day encroached upon the 
garden of his benefactor, until he had built a hut and 
penned off a large portion of ground surrounded by a 
strong mud wall. This, as Mr. Kipling says, is an 
allegory of Empire, for, "remember, there was only 
Naboth, his basket, the sunshine, and the grey dust 
when the sap of my Empire first began.” The same 
sequence of events, enacted on a larger scale, resulted 
in one of the severest political storms which ever shook 
the Roman Republic, when the two brothers Gracchus 
attempted in turn to recover, for public use, the public 
land which, by process of gradual encroachment, had 
been absorbed by a number of wealthy proprietors— 
"possessores,” as they were called. Indeed, Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s tale is but a fable of what has happened and is 
happening daily in every community, and is a sarcastic 
comment on the origin of many forms of legal pos¬ 
session. The word possession itself, however, tells the 
same story in yet shorter form, for possession is but 
porro-session — i.e. y sitting down further on. 

Sometimes it is the immutable connections of things 
which we discern with pleasure in tracing the origin of 
words. For example, in the connection between aqua 
(water) and aequus (even) we recognise the inalienable 
property of water, the tendency to seek its own level. 
Again, the word blight , originally "be-light,” reveals 
an early recognition of the fact, only recently estab¬ 
lished on a scientific basis, that electrical conditions 
stimulate the activity of the micro-organisms of decay. 

Sometimes it is the changes which have taken place in 
the connections of things which we discover with sur¬ 
prise ; for just as zoology can throw light upon geology 
by showing the former unity of lands now separate, 
so philology can throw light upon history by showing 
the former identity of notions now distinct. Thus, the 
Latin word for "marriage” is matrimonium , which 
means properly, "motherhood.” To marry a woman 
was in Roman phrase, "to lead her into motherhood,” 
ducere in matrimonium . That the Romans should have 
used the same word for motherhood and marriage 
clearly indicates that they were ignorant of two of the 
evils which affect modem society—motherhood without 
marriage, and marriage without motherhood. 
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We have said that philology, in tracing the roots of 
words, also traces the roots of ideas. Hence, it is a 
great aid to clearness of thought; for an idea which is 
attached to its root cannot stir; severed from its root, 
it wanders abroad and its signifying word wavers in 
meaning; this wavering irritates the mind as a flickering 
light irritates the eye, and the attempt to fix again the 
meaning of such words is a favourite exercise of philo¬ 
sophers and men of letters. Often, however, the 
shortest, if not the only, way of achieving this end is to 
follow the guide-post of philology and to attach them 
again to the root from which they sprang. 

For example, much time has been spent in debating 
the meaning of the word classic. What is a classic ? 
Why are not modern authors classics? Why does the 
idea of classic commonly involve some notion of diffi¬ 
culty and dullness ? Such are the questions which rise 
in the mind when we hear this word used. The simplest 
answer is that a “classical” author is one whose works 
are proper to be studied in class; from this notion all 
the other attributes of classic will seem to spring. 

“Language,” say the philologists of the new school, 
who are bent on reforming our spelling, “can, like any¬ 
thing else, a horse or a watch, be considered from two 
points of view—as an object of theoretical study, or as 
a tool of practical utility; you do not think about the 
anatomy of your horse whenever you get on his back to 
make a journey, or of the mechanism of your watch 
whenever you look at the time; in like manner, you do 
not need to think about the origins of words whenever 
you are using them as a means of communication.” To 
this, we reply : “If you ride your horse without thinking 
of his anatomy you will probably end by breaking his 
back; if you wind your watch without reflecting on its 
mechanism you will probably end by breaking its main¬ 
spring; so, if you use words without thought of their 
origin, you may in course of time, with the help of 
many more of the same creed, succeed in adding one or 
two more to the stock of damaged and useless words 
with which our language is already encumbered.” 

John Rivers. 


The Cure 

E lives in a quaint little village which nestles amid 
the vineyards many kilometres from any large 
town. It has been the scene of his labours, his joys 
and sorrows, since he left the seminary in the great 
city fifty years ago. There are no happenings here. 
Two or three times a day, and once during the night, 
the Paris express thunders through the outskirts. 
Occasionally an automobile dashes into the village, 
demands petrol, and is off again; beyond these there 
is no evidence of the progressive rush of civilisation. 
It is true, there is a telephone in the Mairie, but it has 
never been popular, possibly because it is defective— 
and the typewriters can be counted on one’s fingers 
—in Lord Dundreary’s fashion. The unpretentious 
houses cluster round the somewhat dilapidated church. 
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The Town Hall is a whit more imposing than its 
fellows, but has nothing particular to recommend it. 
But where architects and others have been unkind, 
Nature has very fully made amends. You will go far 
to find more charming scenery. The country is en¬ 
riched by the beauty of the vines and there is a wealth 
of foliage and flower which bears witness to the ex¬ 
treme prodigality of Nature. 

The inhabitants of the village are for the most part 
vignerons, working for the chatelain, sturdy and lithe 
of limb, tanned by constant exposure to the sun, 
muscular yet graceful. Aristocracy and education are 
represented by the seigneur and his lady who live in 
the Chateau on the hill, the cure, doctor, notaire and 
the maire, besides certain officials who keep up much 
civic dignity on a minimum wage. The cur6 is getting 
old and worn like his threadbare soutane, which has 
also seen many years’ hard service. He has his foibles 
and fancies and a marked predilection for snuff. He 
does not despise a game of cards, and on winter even¬ 
ings the doctor, the notaire and himself adjourn to the 
marchand de vin and play 6cart6, a game which is 
much affected there. Occasionally there is a dinner at 
the Chateau, when the cure is regaled with a quite 
recherche meal and such Parisian news as befits the 
son of an ecclesiastic. But he is happier over his own 
frugal meal, which is laid for him in the book-room 
of the tiny Presbytery. The book-room is indeed the 
only pretentious thing about the house. The collec¬ 
tion is not entirely theological, although the Fathers 
of the Church occupy the place of honour. We even 
suspect the cur6 of a weakness for Dumas in prefer¬ 
ence, let us say, to Bellarmine. At any rate, there is a 
long row of Dumas* works on the lowest shelf, which 
is the most easily accessible and the most often re¬ 
sorted to. Frankly, the subject of this essay is nothing 
of a theologian, nor a great Latinist, nor a master of 
the nuances of his own delightful language. And one 
can believe that these accomplishments are unnecessary 
in a parish whose congregation is mostly vignerons. 
The difficulties that beset his flock are not of the in¬ 
tellectual order. There has never been a suspicion of 
Modernism, or anything heterodox, but they are none 
the less real on this account. Births and deaths, love 
affairs, marriages, damages to vines, petty bickerings, 
illness—in brief, the hundred and one odd things that 
make life bright or drab—to these must the curt give 
his serious attention. So it comes about that a white- 
haired priest in a shabby soutane lives in a little world 
of his own, and knows next to nothing of the current 
events in the big world outside. Here is presented a 
faithful picture of the simple life, than which there is 
no better, and the sustained and complicated efforts of 
ultra-modern people to lead it are well-nigh pathetic. 
For this reason, that they have lost inner consciousness 
of the few things that really count, and fastened upon 
the externals. But simplicity cannot be acquired by 
letting one’s hair run wild and perpetually dressing in 
green. 

Yet, quiet though this little village is, it is not a 
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haven for the idle. Progress is represented by the 
blossoming of the vines, the maturing of the luxurious 
fruit, ceaseless activity by the vignerons as they gather 
the grapes and prepare them for the wine-press. If 
small knowledge of the trend of public opinion is 
ignorance, then these people are the most ignorant in 
the world. They are unacquainted with Nietzsche; we 
dare swear Eugenics have never troubled their heads; 
while Bernard Shaw is unknown to them, and for 
Post-Impressionism they do not care one jot. Yet, in 
spite of these suffocating drawbacks, they are a literally 
happy people, and would look askance at any develop¬ 
ment on more modern lines. 

Once a year the village rises from its lethargy. The 
cure dons a new soutane; Jeannette, the aged house¬ 
keeper, appears with little muslin cap and gaily 
coloured ribands; the civic authorities are resplendent 
in their uniforms. Down in the school, Soeur Celeste 
reviews the white-dressed children; there is much array¬ 
ing of frocks and veils and nosegays. Overnight busy 
hands have placed flowers within the sanctuary of the 
quaint little church. Lilies nestle at the feet of the 
Virgin, red and white roses adorn the altar. Every 
house near to the church displays its piece of bunting 
and its tiny coloured lamp. In short, the village is 
en file. It is the feast of Corpus Christi, when there 
is the annual procession through the narrow streets 
which lie around the church. By ten o’clock the small 
building is crowded by an expectant congregation, 
most of whom will walk in the procession. Clotilde, 
who tells her beads in the corner—you see her with a 
little lace mantle on her shoulders—is eighty-six and 
quite incapable of walking, and Jean, poor man, is 
paralysed; while there are some others who could 
not reach the church—to these has the cur£ been quite 
early in the morning and consoled them. And later 
Madame Le Blanc, who is a tailoress and a gifted 
story-teller, will visit them and give a graphic account 
of all the happenings, not omitting the fact that the 
notaire is disposed to carry his pole of the canopy 
skew-wise. But, truth to tell, the gruff old notaire 
has never been a favourite with Madame, and they 
are apt to cross swords on meeting. 

Although the morning will be given up to devotion, 
in conformity with the mind of the Church, the evening 
will see much merriment and feasting. Why should it 
be otherwise, for, indeed, there are those who think 
that well-placed laughter is not too remote from 
religion. It will be a tight fit in the book-room, for 
the cur6 is of generous build, and the notaire is primus 
inter pares . Room has to be found, also, for the 
doctor and the maire around the diminutive table, and 
a too close proximity of folks is always tiresome. 
There will be substantial dishes, at least one special 
‘'creation”; the good wines of France will flow, and 
compliments will be exchanged. The vignerons will 
enjoy themselves in their cottages with good food and 
dominoes, and the children, dressed in their best, play 
merrily until it is prayers and bedtime, when the feast 
day will come to an end. 
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It is difficult for us who are carried along the stream 
to realise the quietude—we had almost written the 
monotony—of this life in a backwater. Yet there 
are moments when the busiest, the most successful, or 
the most ambitious among us is prepared to exchange 
all for its simplicity and peacefulness. 


In the Learned World 

HE problem of the transmutation—or, to put it 
more exactly, of the building up—of the chemical 
elements is still with us, and has within the last few 
months made some further advances towards solution. 
Sir William Ramsay, in an address lately delivered 
to the Chemical Society of Rome, entirely confirmed 
Professor Norman Collie’s and Mr. Patterson’s view 
that a small quantity of hydrogen in an exhausted tube 
was polymerised into helium when exposed to a violent 
bombardment from a large induction coil. This is 
equivalent to saying that helium can be synthetically 
formed from hydrogen; while the formation of neon 
from the same substance seems to demand the 
presence of oxygen in addition. Sir William, 
however, went further than this, and showed that 
if one of the electrodes or terminals in the tube 
were coated with sulphur, the hydrogen, instead of 
being converted into helium or neon, gave, after pro¬ 
longed sparking, the spectrum of argon, and if selenium 
were substituted for the sulphur, that of krypton. The 
point of all this lies in the fact that both sulphur (with 
an atomic weight of 32) and selenium (79), have their 
places in the periodic table below that of oxygen (16), 
all three being members of Mendel6efPs Group VI. So 
far as the rare gases of the atmosphere are concerned, 
therefore, we can say with some confidence that they 
can be produced by the electrical bombardment of 
hydrogen with the addition of different members of the 
oxygen group. Among the rare gases, only xenon, 
with an atomic weight of 128, has yet escaped manu¬ 
facture. The members of the oxygen group hitherto 
unnamed are chromium (atomic weight 52), one of the 
constituents the bichromate of potash used in 
photography, molybdenum (96) which is a metal much 
resembling lead, tungsten (184) familiar to most of us 
from its use in incandescent electric lamps, and uranium 
(238) the parent of radium and the heaviest metal known. 
It is along these lines that future experiments on the 
subject will no doubt proceed. 

Meanwhile, Professor Collie and Mr. Patterson have 
continued their experiments, partly with an eye to the 
objections which have been in some quarters raised 
against their interpretation of them In the first place, 
they have dispensed with metal electrodes altogether by 
winding a coil of wire round an exhausted glass bulb 
containing hydrogen and passing a powerful oscillating 
discharge through it. In these circumstances, they find 
the spectrum of helium with a trace of neon still appears, 
which effectively counters the theory of their opponents 
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that these gases were in the earlier experiments 
“occluded” or shut up in the aluminium terminals. As 
a control experiment, they also surrounded the exhausted 
glass tube containing the hydrogen with another, also 
exhausted, the wires carrying the discharge being passed 
through this vacuum jacket in small glass tubes. In 
spite of this, the gas in the vacuum jacket was again 
found to give the spectra of helium and neon, so that 
these gases must evidently have passed through the 
containing walls of the inner vessel into that in which 
they were found. Other experiments of theirs showed 
that there was a startling diminution in the hydrogen 
bombarded, the original volume of 4.6 cubic centimetres 
having shrunk in a few hours to 0.4 centimetres, after 
which the tube cracked. There seems some ground for 
supposing that carbon also was formed during the 
experiment, but this waits further explanation. M. 
Isidore Masson at the meeting of the Chemical Society 
of London at which these experiments were described, 
made a communication showing that he had indepen¬ 
dently repeated Professor Collie’s and Mr. Patterson’s 
experiments and had obtained results similar to theirs. 

With this should be considered some remarks made 
by Mr. Frederick Soddy in the course of a discussion 
on the radio-active elements in the Chemical Section of 
the British Association at their Birmingham meeting 
just closed. Mr. Soddy thought it now proved that 
when a radio-active element, such as radium, undergoes 
change by the expulsion of an atom of helium carrying 
two tomic charges of positive electricity, it at the same 
time alters its place in the periodic table in the direction 
of diminishing mass and shifts into a group two places 
further back than its former one. Apparently—although 
it is not quite plain from the report in the daily Press— 
the case he had in his eye was that of radium, which in 
the circumstances mentioned should move out of the 
group headed by beryllium into that of the rare gases 
of which helium is the lightest. He then went on to 
say that it could also be said with certainty that the 
radio-active element undergoing change by the expulsion 
of a Beta particle or atom of negative electricity took 
one step in the table onward or in the reverse direction. 
He also said that both Professor Rutherford and himself 
were agreed that there were chemical elements occupy¬ 
ing the same place in the table—or, in other words, 
having nearly the same atomic weight, but having 
different chemical qualities. From this he drew the 
conclusion that 11 each known element might be a group 
of non-separable elements occupying the same place.” 
This may be ; but again it would be well to wait for the 
authentic report of his words. That there are gaps in 
the periodic table everyone knows, and although some 
few of these have been lately filled, it is plain that we 
have not yet knowledge of all the so-called “elements.” 
Were the table complete, we might possibly be able to 
detect numerical relations between their atomic weights 
not now apparent. 

Mr. F. W. Aston drew attention at the same meeting 
to a new constituent of the atmosphere. He claimed to 
have discovered that the neon of the atmosphere had 
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not, as has hitherto been supposed, an atomic weight of 
20, but was really composed of two elements, one ot 
which is a little more than 19, and the other almost 
exactly 22. To get at this, he has to refer to Sir 
Joseph Thomson’s method of analysis by deflection of 
positive rays, and it may be as well to suspend judgment 
on this point also. What is plain is that the problem of 
the transmutation of the elements is in good hands, is 
making progress, and should, with reasonable luck, be 
solved before very long. F. L. 


In Fiord-Land—IV 

By W. H. Koebel. 

N OW I hold no brief for the mighty Cook, a circum¬ 
stance which the famous tourist agent may, or 
may not, have noticed to his cost. Hitherto, at all 
events, I had managed to evade him in each of the five 
Continents. It was not so in Norway. Frankly, we 
were a little nonplussed here. A superabundance of 
friendly advice was pulling us in a thousand directions. 

For a while we fluttered in confusion, beating our 
wings as aimlessly as caged birds. Then, filled with a 
deep sense of revolt, we went straight to Cook, who is, 
apparently, the viceroy of Norway. Entering his 
premises en masse , we proved our firmness from the 
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start. We began to make conditions and to expound 
our terms before the officials on the other side of the 
barrier had time to open their mouths. We would 
have no fixed hours and no tours, no publicity, no 
guides in uniform—in fact, we would follow no one 
and nothing more domineering than our own noses! 
We demanded to be pushed, not led. The distinction 
may be subtle, but it is deep. 

Presently it became the turn of one of the officials 
to speak. Then we found out that what we had 
demanded with such trouble was only an ordinary item 
of the Cookine routine. “If that had been explained 
in the first place,” said the soldier member of the party, 
“we might have saved our breath!” 

The official, a reasonable man, apologised. After 
this came advice and confabulations. We begged to be 
sent away from crowds and tourists. To our relief 
Cook's man seemed neither insulted nor taken aback. 
In the end we departed, our pockets bulging with 
coupons! We had sacrificed our pride, and were about 
to travel on paper! 

So behold us early in the morning, rumbling away 
from the Norge Hotel in one of those dignified cabs in 
the direction of the railway station. The air was 
brilliantly fresh, the sky a clear blue. Bergen the rainy 
had not justified her moist fame during our stay. To 
our surprise we found the railway station already 
crowded, and a formidable queue extending itself from 
the ticket office. We turned joyously to each other. 

“You see,” each of the five assured the other four 
in the same breath, “the benefit of our coupons!” 

As we walked complacently down the platform we 
encountered a high official, faultlessly attired in blue, 
save for a white waistcoat and cap. He courteously 
asked us our destination, and we, not to be outdone, 
showered handfuls of explanatory coupons on him. 

His English was perfect. 

“ Every seat in the train is numbered,” he explained, 
“you must go to the booking office, and they will give 
you tickets and numbers in exchange for the coupons.” 

Here was a to-do! Our leisured placidity burst into 
a fever of bustle—only eight minutes remained, and it 
was necessary to join the tail of that long queue—if 
there was such a thing as the tail of a queue! Just 
then we caught sight of a tall man in blue and gold. 
His cap bore the legend “Cook.” We endured a 
moment of hesitation, anguish, and battling pride. 
Then we beckoned frantically, and he came. He took 
the coupons and arranged the rest. 

Presently we puffed majestically out of Bergen. The 
high official, it appeared, was travelling with us. He 
came to the door of our compartment and saluted. We 
took the opportunity of expressing our obligation for 
the information he had given. Smiling in mild depre¬ 
cation, he asked us for our tickets. He was the guard. 
He might at the least have been Minister for Railways 
or Managing Director. It was evident that we still had 
some things to learn in Norway! 

The only really satisfactory' way in which a railway 


traveller can delight in the scenery is from an observa¬ 
tion car at the back of the train. From an ordinary 
compartment the result is fragmentary, and unduly 
fraught with interjections. It was so with us. 
Mountains, valleys, lakes, and fiords succeeded each 
other with lavish haste. It was charming, but brief, 
and brokenly panoramic. 

In an hour's time we left the train. We had arrived, 
it appeared, at Trengereid. The aristocratic guard 
saluted cordially as the last carriage rumbled past. 
Then the line was empty, and the station-masteT 
disappeared inside his small wooden building. We were 
alone with the mountains, a brawling waterfall, three 
miniature carts, three ponies, and three drivers. 

All this was very sudden. We had, so to speak, been 
flung from the cushions of the railway carriage into the 
great lap of Nature. We fingered the sheaves of 
coupons doubtfully. Here, they seemed as much out 
of place as a Westminster tramway ticket. Never¬ 
theless, since the three drivers seemed just then the 
only other occupants of the earth, we took courage and 
approached them. 

I must admit that the moment was not without its 
anxieties. If these three vehicles were intended for us, 
all was well. If not—it looked very much as though 
we should have to play Flying Dutchman along the 
shores of unknown fiords, supported by nothing beyond 
a few cakes of chocolate, and a quantity of 
precautionary whisky stored within a Thermos flask! 

But the manner of the drivers was comforting. They 
greeted us with that easy and grave politeness which 
we had already learned to expect on the part of all. 
Moreover, the power of the coupons now displayed 
itself. The men acknowledged the printed paper, and 
metaphorically bowed down before it. This was, after 
all, our private caravan which extended itself before 
us! 

Had we been anywhere else we should probably 
have cheered. But the enthusiasm might have missed 
fire. Just here the earth was too large, and our party 
too small to make much impression. So we left all 
attempts at applause to the waterfall which bounded 
out in a foaming curve from beneath the very railway 
line. By its side ran the good white surface of the 
road, which paused for a while on the level before it 
began to climb the mountain slope. 

The sun had mounted high, the sky was now deep 
blue. The air fanned us like draughts of light cham¬ 
pagne. It bore the scent of countless ferns, and lit up 
the masses of scarlet rowan berries. It was a joyous 
morning to be up and away The men were stowing 
our kit in the bodies of the little carts. This was the 
real start of the expedition. Nothing else counted. 
Boarding the steamer at Hull, and the train at Bergen, 

these incidents resembled the buttoning of a pink coat 

• 

on a hunting morning—or anything else in the way of 
mere preparation. This, in fact, was life; the other 
had been the chrysalis stage! 

The only excuse for all this confused flourish of 
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metaphor is that the moment was a dramatic one. It 
represented the eve of a journey into the unknown. True 
to our principle, we had remained without Baedeker, 
map, or any printed guide whatever. That which stood 
for compass, guiding star, and passport, was the batch 
of coupons. On these were printed the places of call 
on our route. Beyond this very little mattered, since 
we knew at all events that the end of this particular 
journey was to be Norheimsund on the Hardanger 
Fiord. We were about to strike boldly across Norway 
until we arrived at that spot. 

I wish that I could, with a good conscience, infuse 
some clatter, dash, and Han into the start of this 
journey. That, alas! is impossible. The road led 
uphill. The cortege set off at a walk, and we found 
ourselves strolling behind it; the thing had begun 
before we knew it! Our great drive had started on 
our own feet. But even weightier enterprises had 
emanated from no greater beginnings than this. Before 
long we might be involved in furious gallopings, stones 
flying, dust whirling, and steeds panting as we ourselves 
bore the good news of our advent to the Hardanger. 
But, as we surveyed the stout, sleek sides of the ponies, 
and the placid countenance of the drivers, we doubted 
it! 


Notes and News 

A new novel by Miss Marie Van Vorst, entitled 
“ Fairfax and his Bride ” will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The story relates the 
career and emotional adventures of a young sculptor 
of genius. 


This week, for the first time for nearly seventy years, 
there will be a changfe in the well-known cover design 
of Punch . The celebrated drawing by “Dicky” Doyle 
will still continue to be used, but it will in future be 
printed in two colours. 


“ My Camel Ride from Suez to Mount Sinai 99 is the 
title of a work by Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, J.P., of 
Reading, which is announced. It contains nearly a 
hundred illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Messrs. Bennett (The Century Press) are the publishers. 


On October 9 Mr. Heinemann will publish a volume 
of fifty caricatures by Max Beerbohm. Those who had 
the pleasure of seeing his latest exhibition will find in 
its pages many of their favourites. The second volume 
of collected works by Edmund Gosse, C.B., LL.D., 
entitled “ Essays,” appeared on October 2, published 
by the same firm. 


The Board of Education announce that a series of 
six evening lectures on the technical processes connected 
with three branches of the textile art will be given at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in October. Admis¬ 
sion will be free, but those desiring to attend should 
apply for a ticket of admission not later than two days 
before the date of each lecture. 


An amusing and useful book which was published 
ten years ago, and has since been forgotten, is to re¬ 
appear with the imprint of Stanley Paul and Co. This 
is “ The Flowing Bowl: A Dissertation of Banquets,” 
by Edward Spencer. The book gives many recollec¬ 
tions of adventures in connection with feasts in town 
and country, interspersed with recipes new and ancient. 

Messrs. Black are shortly adding to their “Beautiful 
Britain” series a little volume on Girton College, by the 
Mistress, Miss E. E. Constance Jones. The book con¬ 
tains an account of the origin, growth and present 
working and condition of the first University College 
for Women which aimed definitely, from the beginning, 
at University rank. The illustrations in colour are a 
feature of the book. 


A new edition of “ The Works of Shakespeare” (the 
Savoy edition), containing twelve double-page and 
sixteen single-page reproductions in colours of famous 
Shakespearean pictures, and sixty-five facsimiles of 
photographs of popular actors and actresses in their 
leading parts, all the illustrations beautifully printed on 
special art paper, will be published on October 20, by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, at 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood has collected some of his 
short stories and nature studies, and is issuing them 
in one volume, which Mr. Murray is to publish shortly, 
under the title of “ Ten-Minute Stories.” Mr. Murray 
will also publish, under the title of “ Buddhist China,” 
Mr. R. F. Johnston's forthcoming book. The author 
has been for years resident in China, and has lived as 
a guest in many monasteries and hermitages 

By arrangement with Mr. Gilbert Porteous, Miss 
Ethel Warwick will produce about the middle of 
October, at the Globe Theatre, a new and original 
comedy by the author of “ Cap and Bells,” Mr. Robert 
Vansittart, entitled “People Like Ourselves”—a 
humorous satire of social and political foibles. Mr. 
Vansittart has had a long career in the Diplomatic 
Service, and is now employed at the Foreign Office. 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week the 
Duke of Mecklenburg’s account of his recent expedition 
into the centre of Africa. In addition to its interests 
as a record of travel, sport, and adventure, the book 
contains a great deal of information interesting to 
ethnologists and students of folk-lore. The two 
volumes have over 500 illustrations, 20 coloured plates, 
and a map. The same firm announce a translation and 
adaptation by Harold J. Massingham of J. A. Pela- 
don's play, written round St. Francis of Assisi. 


In the Uffizi Gallery are 42 drawings ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci. Of these Dr. Jens Thiis finds 
only seven genuine. This gives some idea of the 
revolutionary nature of his book, “ Leonardo Da 
Vinci,” to be published shortly by Mr. Herbert Jen¬ 
kins, which deals with the Florentine years of Leonardo 
and Verrocchio. Dr. Thiis has devoted many years to 
the study of the work of the artist, and has enriched 
his text with upwards of 300 reproductions, a large 
number being in double tints. The price will be two 
guineas net. 


No complete life of the Empress Frederick, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and mother of the Kaiser, has 
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yet been attempted either in English or German; yet 
during her married life the Empress was a centre of 
interest and discussion, which was not without its in¬ 
fluence on the course of Anglo-German relations. She 
is now for the first time the subject of a biography, 
“The Empress Frederick: A Memoir/* which is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet this week. The author, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, has had the advantage of 
reading much of the Empress’s private correspondence 
and of receiving valuable help from persons who had 
the honour of her friendship. 


The giant programme of the great “Good Samaritan” 
performance which Sarah Bernhardt and Lord Lonsdale 
are organising in aid of the Charing Cross Hospital and 
the French Hospital in London will form an imposing 
presentation of talent, and when the King and Queen 
lend their patronage and presence to the Coliseum on 
the evening of October 11, their Majesties will witness 
an entertainment unrivalled for its scope and real 
“ variety.” The words to be spoken by Miss Ellen 
Terry are being written by Mr. Owen Seaman, and it 
will be an interesting moment when Mr. Robert Hale, 
disguised as Lord Lonsdale, sings his hunting song to 
the Earl. Even Mr. George Graves has overcome his 
prejudice against appearing at charity matinies. The 
musical portion of the programme will be interesting, 
for Sir Henry Wood will conduct the Marseillaise at 
the end of the programme, and Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie is to conduct the overture, which will probably 
be his own noted “Britannia.” 


An official guide has been provisionally appointed by 
the Board of Education for six months from October 1, 
to conduct parties of visitors round the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. No charge will be made for his services, 
and no gratuities are to be offered. He will start from 
the entrance hall at 12 noon and 3 p.m. daily, except 
on Sundays, and various departments of the Museum 
will be visited. The guide’s services will be obtainable 
without charge by special parties between the hours of 
10 and 12 a.m. and from 4 to 6 p.m. on any week day, 
but four days’ notice at least should be given. Appli¬ 
cation should be made either to the doorkeeper at the 
main entrance, or by letter to the secretary, but appli¬ 
cations in respect of parties of less than six or more 
than twenty should be made only by letter. It should 
be stated whether the party desires to make a general 
tour of the museum or to visit some particular depart¬ 
ment. In accordance with the general museum regula¬ 
tions, all parties will, as a rule, be limited to twenty 
in number. Children below the age of twelve years 
cannot be included, unless they come in classes in 
charge of their teachers. 


Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

HE August number is mostly composed of instal¬ 
ments of articles, mention of which we will reserve 
for the September number. Herr Alfons Kissner 
speaks enthusiastically of Mr. Coterill’s translation of 
Homer into English hexameters; he opens the whole 
question of hexameter translations, which is, mutatis 
mutandis , almost identical for Englishmen and 
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Germans. Herr Federico Hermanin is both instructive 
and entertaining on “das italienische Volksleben des 
Mittelalters” ; he has much to tell us of such matters 
as dress, soldiers, and professional men. 

In the September number Freiherr von Egloffstein 
concludes his account of “ Carl August” (of Weimar) 
“wahrend des Krieges 1813.” Another 1813 contri¬ 
bution is brought to a close—the intensely interesting 
series of Dr. Dickhuth. We are brought down to the 
eve of Leipzig, where Napoleon is in ignorance of the 
extent of the opposition he is about to confront. Herr 
Otto Seeck analyses and eulogises Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
for whose politics, however, he shows some good- 
natured contempt. Professor Schoen tells us the results 
of the latest researches into the art of primitive man in 
the Dordogne and elsewhere; he also gives us theories 
of his own. Herr Garbe contributes his second and 
final article on “ Christliche Elemente im Brahmin- 
ismus und Hinduismus”; he does not believe in the 
essential monotheism of Hinduism. Professor Adolf 
Schulten describes Castilian social conditions which he 
has had opportunities of observing very closely. 

La Revue. 

August 1.—Mme. Kolb communicates some most in¬ 
teresting souvenirs of Victoria, the late Empress of 
Germany. “ Claude” is very sensational on English 
gambling, and informs us that English ladies of position 
are given to risky speculation in cotton. M. Faguet 
combats some notions of MM. Durkheim and L6vy- 
Bruhl. 

* August 15.—M. Faguet’s subject is the journal of 
Count Rudolf Apponyi. M. Hinzelin pleads for the 
revival of apprenticeship. Dr. Nordau classifies 
humorously the modem conductors of orchestras. M. 
du Bled tells us the origin of the word “ flirt,” and some 
odds and ends on the subject. M. Bertaut discusses 
the literature of the modem battle. M. Tissot relates the 
story of the first marriage of Mme. Malibran, whose 
brother, we are reminded, was Manuel Garcia. 

September 1.—M. Caussy gives “ in^dits” of and 
about Voltaire at Ferney; the most amusing part is 
concerned with the philosopher in the unusual r 61 e 
of church-builder. The rebuilding of the village church, 
which happens to suit his “private ends,” leads him 
into the most diverting disputes. M. Faguet shows his 
verve in dealing with that irretrievably dead poetess and 
termagant, Louise Collet. M. Coupin writes of T. H. 
Fabre. M. Albert Cim contributes a first article on 
“Mystificateurs et Mystifies calibres.” One of the 
most amusing dupes cited is the eighteenth century 
writer, Poinsinet, who was persuaded that he had made 
himself invisible, and came in for all sorts of insults 
and injuries at a dinner-party of his tormentors, where 
he believed his presence was unperceived. 

Le Mercure de France. 

August 1.—Dr. Ernesto Gallico summarises the 
philosophy of M. Jules Gaultier. M. and Mme. Lalo, 
in the course of an article styled “ La Faillite de la 
Beauts,” give an amusing “recette pour la beauts selon 
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la formule des romanciers.” We may be allowed to 
quote, from a review by M. Davray of English 
periodical literature, the following passage: “The 
Academy a repris, sous I'habile direction de Mr. Cecil 
Cowper, la place de premier rang que cette excellente 
revue eut jadis. Trbs vivante, tr&s diverse, elle offre 
toujours un sommaire int6ressant, des articles signes de 
noms connus; les choses de th 64 tre y ont une place 
import ante.” 

August 16.—We cannot refrain from noticing two 
contributions each couched in a style remarkably full 
of sap—a “nouvelle" (so it is named) of M. Jules 
Romains, and an Algerian tour of M. van Gennep; the 
latter has an amusing bit of burlesque philosophy on 
the connection between the Arab character and the flea. 
M. Davray gives an appreciation of and voluminous 
extracts from Rabindranath Tagore. M. Rouveyre's 
u Chatte M£re " is a series of delightful croquis . 

September 1.—Very interesting is M. Georg Brandis 
on “ Hennk Ibsen intime.” Many of the originals of 
the dramatist's characters are indicated, as well as the 
sources of some of her incidents. There is also a com¬ 
plimentary dinner to which M. Brands inveigled 
Ibsen; the snared lion sulked and behaved abominably, 
but surprised his host at the end by saying: “ C'est un 
banquet tout k fait rfussi." M. Bouchot discusses 
hydroplanes and other sea-going avions. M. Cham¬ 
pion writes vividly on “ Clercs et Ecoliers au temps de 
Francois Villon.” 

La Revue Bleue. ■ 

August 2.—The letters of B6ranger to the Lebruns 
are continued through August. Mme. Yvonne de 
Romain’s study, “Les Voyages des Romantiques,” also 
runs through four numbers; Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Gautier, Stendhal, G. Sand are among the 
romantic travellers she discusses. M. Gheusi sum¬ 
marises the debate on modem education. 

August 9.—M. O. Galtier describes a sixteenth cen¬ 
tury strike at Lyon; the incidents have a curiously 
modem ring. 

August 16.—B£ranger waxes eloquent on a subject 
that has often recurred, and is evidently very near his 
heart—the question whether he should stand for the 
Academy. M. P. Louis gives some of the data of the 
problem of Socialist participation in Liberal Govern¬ 
ments. 

August 23.—M. Nouaillac begins a series of sketches 
of “La Rome du Peuple”—observed at catechisms and 
sermons. M. Chaboseau presents some American 
feminists. M. Lux summarises F. C. M.'s article in 
The Academy on guide-books. 

August 30.—An anonymous article signalises the 
superiority of the German military organisation to the 
French; the former is discussed in this number. M. 
L&nonon gives a very lucid summary of the Home Rule 
question. B6ranger criticises " 1 'Ange d£chu” with con¬ 
siderable vehemence. M. Roux describes “la Defense 
de La Ch&tre,” in Berry, against the famous “brigands” 
of 1789, of whom Carlyle has something to tell us. M. 
Roux compares the “defence” with that of Tarrascon; 
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it took weeks of drill and excitement to discover that 
the “ brigands” were a figment of the popular 
imagination. 

Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes- 

September.—M. Driault contributes a masterly study 
of the conference of Tilsit. Tilsit was “ pour quelques 
ann6es, la fin de Pid6alisme international de la poli¬ 
tique russe . . . c’&ait Inauguration d'une politique 
uniquement russe." Prussia and Poland were the twin 
pivots of the negotiations; Alexander saved Prussia in 
pursuance of his interests. On the whole, however, the 
Czar was nothing but the cat's-paw of Napoleon. The 
article of M. Cazes on “ Napol6on k Versailles et 
Trianon " is interesting for the subject itself, and for 
seme general observations of the writer on the Napo¬ 
leonic attitude towards architecture and the decorative 
arts. M. Bourgin writes on “ la legislation ouvriire 
du Second Empire.” More letters of the Princess of 
Asturias are given. M. Ballot passes in review most 
of the important English works dealing with Napoleon 
that have appeared in the last few years, such as those 
of Messrs. Rose and Fisher; he also notices all the 
recent articles and reviews of books on the same subject 
that have been contributed to The ACADEMY. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

August.—M. Pergameni's public lecture at Brussels 
on “La G6ographie de l'Histoire " is a very lucid 
statement, reminding us of Seeley, of the relations 
between the two sciences named. M. Malatesta works 
from the notorious motor-bandits to a discussion of 
the duties of the sound Anarchist. “La Belgique?" 
writes M. Eekhoud, “ Paradis des peintres, enfer des 
6crivains ! disait-on autrefois. Est-ce toujours vrai ? 

. . . Oui. Mais moins. L'enfer n'est plus qu'un 
purgatoire." Follows a rhapsody on Max Waller, 
who was “ Beau k d6sesp£rer l'Art, beau a humilier la 
Vie 99 and redeemed Belgian letters. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature. 

August 2.—An unusual number of books specially 
interesting to English readers are noticed in this num¬ 
ber. We will mention Mr. Hudson-Williams' edition 
of Theognis, M. Gillet's work on Molifere's influence in 
England, and Messrs. Ollion and de la Boer's edition 
of Locke's letters. M. Roger Marx, on “L'Art Social,'' 
is thought worthy the services of two separate critics. 

August 9.—M. Loisy is busy in this number; he 
criticises, among other things, Professor Hamack's 
defence of the unity of Saint Luke's Gospel and the 
Acts. M. Bardoux's “L'Angleterre radicale" is noticed. 

August 16.—M. Loisy notices Mr. D. T. Evans' 
Hebrew Grammar. Mr. Wiener's “ Pentateuchal 
Studies " and other works. “ My " considers that Dr. 
Bascoul's apologies for Sappho, reviewed at various 
times in The ACADEMY, will not do. 

August 23.—A Mas per o number. The official “Hiero¬ 
glyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the 
British Museum” is among his subjects. Mr. Mac- 
kail's “ Lectures on Greek Poetry" is noticed. 
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August 30.—Many contributions of great importance 
by M. Maspero distinguish this number. 

September 6.—M. Maspero discusses M. Baillet’s 
book on the monarchy of the Pharaohs and M. Wres- 
zinski’s editions of important papyri. 

Boletin de la Real Academia Gallega. 

The August number contains an account and a photo- 
graph of a neolithic collar, found recently in a comer 
of Galicia; Sefior Carballido is the writer. Sefior del 
Castillo describes the tower of Celas de Peiro. More 
Galician biographies and a long folk-song are other 
features of the number. 

L’Antitradition Futuriste. 

This ** Manifeste-synthese” is signed Guillaume 
Apollinaire, and teems with quiet fun. It is a little 
like the revivalist charts of the broad and narrow ways 
we used to study while waiting for trains; words stray 
in every direction, odd-looking anagrams wink at the 
beholder, lists of incongruities lacerate the eye. The 
adjective — punctuation — the orchestra—criticism—we 
Tcnew were singled out for destruction; it is good news 
that u l’ennui ” is to share therr fate. Among the con¬ 
structive items we find “ Musique tot ale et Art des 
bruits — gratte-ciels — polyglottisme—civilisation pure 
—antigrace—imagination sans • fils—droit des gens et 
gyerre continuelle” and “ Analogies et calembours 
tremplin lyrique et seule science des langues calicot 
'Calicut Calcutta tafia Sophia le Sophi suffisant Uffizi 
officier officiel 6 ficelles,” etc. Dr. Max Nordau should 
be called in; it is an interesting case. Among the 
recipients of the Futurist “ rose ” we note, with a flush 
of patriotic pride, the name of R. Fry. The list of 
men and things who incur the Futurist ban, which is 
somewhat indelicately expressed, is infinitely amusing 
for its variety. Let us quote' only “ Professeurs— 
musses — quattrocentistes — dixsepti^mesifcclistes — 
mines—Venise—Oxford—B6nar£s— nto et post —Bay¬ 
reuth—Montmartre—Shakespeare—Tolstoi — scientisme 
—Wagner—Beethoven—Baudelaire.” We find our¬ 
selves humming: — 

If you want a receipt for that popular mystery 
Known to the world as a heavy dragoon. 


Notes for Collectors 

PIRANESI 

F OR several generations the decorative and gorgeous 
and often wildly romantic etchings by Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi have been sought by a small but ever- 
increasing number of the admirers of his work. We 
have no doubt that his fame will spread still wider 
and that he will soon be fashionable in the places 
where they sell works of art by auction. In the mean¬ 
time his varying views of Rome and his engraving of 
imaginative drawings will be both a delight to the 
collector and a good investment. 

We are reminded of this by a representative collec¬ 


tion of original Piranesi etchings which are on view 
at Mr. Batsford’s shop in High Holborn, where Mr. 
Arthur Samuel’s monograph on the artist was pub¬ 
lished. The exhibition contains hundreds of examples 
of the various series of engravings in diverse states, 
and it is for the collector to decide which period best 
fits with his mood. Not infrequently a second 
state print may make a more direct appeal than 
a first, with the Piranesis as well as with that of other 
enthusiastic engravers. For Giovanni Battista fre¬ 
quently dealt in a drastic manner with a plate after a 
certain number of impressions had been published, 
with the result that the second prints are often more 
impressive and brilliant than those taken earlier. This 
fact is especially well demonstrated in the two states 
of that splendid and suggestive “ Interior of a Prison ” 
from “ Le Carceri dTnvenzione” series, which we par¬ 
ticularly delight in. The first shows us a bold and 
beautiful conception, but the second a richness, a 
suggestion of lavish but restrained imagination, a 
wealth of his mastery of perspective which he had 
learned from Valeriani and Vasi, qualities which hold 
us with delight. 

“ Piranesi’s Dreams,” as Coleridge called this series, 
make the most exciting examples to collect. As Mr. 
Arthur Samuel says in his admirable work, which we 
strongly recommend all admirers of Piranesi to read, 
there can be little doubt that Marot’s famous “ Prison 
d’Amadis ” plate had some influence upon the engraver 
of “ Le Carceri dTnvenzione.” “He recalls to him¬ 
self,” says Mr. Samuel, “the Baths of Caracalla and 
the Palaces of the Caesars, where, among their ruins, 
he had stood on majestic terraces of steps to watch 
the lower ones sink and disappear into damp, uncanny 
pits, and gazing upon galleries flying from fractured 
arch to fractured arch, he imagined scenes of Titanic 
masonry, wherein he piled palaces on bridges, and 
strove to climb to heaven through posed chaos by a 
ladder of architectural ...” phantasmagoria. 

With this delightful series of engravings before one, 
what a wonderful ballet might be imagined for the 
spirited Vaslav Nijinsky and his gifted companions. 
The thought of the figures in the Piranesi plates 
reminds us of the accomplished son, Francesco, who 
followed Giovanni, and doubtless worked upon plates 
left unfinished by his father. It was in regard to the 
personages in the foreground and elsewhere of the 
architectural designs that Francesco failed. Giovanni’s 
men and women are grotesque and wonderful, fascinat¬ 
ing in their liveliness, exquisite by reason of the decora¬ 
tive value they possess in the composition of, for 
example, such large engravings as “ Ponte Molle over 
the Liber.” Francesco, on the other hand, cultivated 
a Dutch or Northern style of figure drawing which 
makes the imaginative architectural drawings of his 
father seem out of place, too delicate and too bizarre 
for such foregrounds. 

When we were young, we remember the rather ram¬ 
shackle dining-room of the country house in which we 
lived was severely decorated with Piranesi plates in 
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eighteenth century black and gold frames. We fancy ment. Obviously the escape that presents itself calls 

that many old houses which had remained neglected for the exhibition of diplomatic adroitness. A blunder 

-and undisturbed for a few generations contained such at this stage might lead to the break-up of China and 

little-valued specimens. Sir Walter Scott certainly the inconvenient presence of the Great Powers as for¬ 
gave away some which had belonged to his uncle. midable neighbours of Japan. Hence the Tokyo 


Now they are coming into fashion again, and the 
master who had no small influence upon the designs 
of the brothers Adam, the Chippendales, Sheraton, 
and so many more, will soon reign in the markets of 
men. E. M. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

4 

By Lancelot Lawton 

THE AGGRESSIVE POLICY OF JAPAN 

BUNDANT evidence is now forthcoming in the 
columns of the daily Press in proof of the 
statements so frequently advanced by the writer as to 
the aggressive nature of Japan’s policy. We note with 
satisfaction that certain influential newspapers are dis¬ 
posed to criticise somewhat courageously the overt 
actions of our Eastern Ally. On the other hand, we 
<letect, not without deep regret, that journals no less 
influential are permitting themselves to give widespread 
publicity to what are obviously officially inspired pro¬ 
nouncements wholly misrepresenting the case at issue. 
We refer particularly to the Daily Telegraph . Lest it 
should be thought that we are attaching undue import¬ 
ance to newspaper dispatches in their relation to inter¬ 
national affairs, we must hasten to explain that as far 
as Japan is concerned the manipulation of public 
opinion in England at the present moment has become 
;a matter of essential detail in the furtherance of her 
political aims. No longer is it denied in serious 
financial circles that the country is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Moreover, it is manifest that the Samurai 
spirit of which we have heard so much has completely 
broken down under the strain of impecuniosity. The 
people are clamouring for relief from taxation. For, 
although the Government has adjusted it has not yet 
succeeded in appreciably alleviating the burden which 
falls upon the masses. Steadfastly it has refused to 
adopt the only practical way out of the difficulty, 
namely, a reduction in armaments. On the contrary, 
"both the army and the navy have been expanded on a 
scale so enormous as to give to Japan a position of 
overwhelming supremacy in Eastern Asia. With the 
“knowledge of this circumstance, foreign money markets 
have rightly refused to come to the assistance of our 
Ally with any further loans. 

Conceivably, then, it might be argued that her power 
for evil is automatically curbed and her military pre¬ 
parations rendered of little account. Such argument, 
“however, would omit to take into consideration the 
existence, in close proximity, of a rich and easy prey 
in China. Here Japan finds a solution of her own 
domestic problems—one, furthermore, such as would 
enable her to pursue her policy of imperial aggrandise- 
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Government is making a show of great circumspection. 
But no amount of caution can conceal the ugly motives 
that are at work. In this connection let us say frankly 
that we are wholly unable to comprehend the reasons 
which have led to the swift conversion to Japan's point 
of view of the Peking correspondent of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph . It may be that this powerful journal has lately 
effected some change in its representation, though no 
information on this point has been forthcoming. We 
are therefore left to face the facts as they exist. And 
what are these facts? Until a certain event, the cor¬ 
respondent alluded to was a keen critic of Japan and 
her methods. The event was a visit to Japan. He was 
there impressed with the evidences of material progress 
that came under his notice—electric tramways, com¬ 
fortable facilities for railway travelling, and the like. 
He conveyed to the reader the idea that the extension 
of Japan’s influence on the Continent of Asia would 
be beneficial to the world at large. Now he is back 
in Peking, and, telegraphing on Monday, does not 
hesitate to let the cat out of the bag with a vengeance. 
Having just completed “conversations" in most re¬ 
sponsible quarters, he proceeds to outline Japan’s 
policy as follows: — 

Herself to assume the responsibility to the world for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China by stationing 
Japanese military garrisons outside the territorial leases 
of certain towns and cities. For example, the Hankow 
force amounting to 2,000 men will be retained, while 
another may be stationed at the great Tayeh iron 
mines near by. In all probability a demand will be 
made for a special Japanese concession under Japanese 
police control at Nanking, and also at Foochow, Amoy, 
and elsewhere, in the event of troubles arising. Rail¬ 
way concessions are to be wrung out of China by Japan 
and British capital invited to provide the necessary funds 
for exploitation. A strong fleet is to be based on the 
Yangtsze, and Japanese battle squadrons will cruise in 
Chinese waters. There is, says the correspondent, no 
danger in all this if Great Britain displays her usual 
flexibility, for great commercial changes have already 
come in Japan proper without harming British manu¬ 
facturers or British banks. 

Rarely have we come across so complete a misrepre¬ 
sentation of a case as that set forth in the dispatch of 
which we have given a brief summary; and to anyone 
acquainted with the situation in the Far East there is a 
naivetl about the various statements made which is 
almost childlike. 

The extension under no matter what guise of 
Japanese military influence in the region of the Yangtsze 
and southwards would most certainly constitute a direct 
menace to the special interests of Great Britain, and 
cannot in any circumstance whatever be allowed. The 
compensation hinted at is wholly inadequate and reveals 
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a peculiarly Japanese method of transacting business. 
That Tokyo should secure from China at the pistol 
point railway concessions which Great Britain is to 
finance is a proposal which we imagine would require 
more than the “ usual flexibility of Great Britain” if it 
is ever to be realised. To guide our policy in this 
respect we have the unhappy example of the Manchurian 
railways, and of other projects of Japanese origin where 
the Government controlled issues and guaranteed a 
limited rate of interest as a means of preventing foreign 
capitalists from dealing directly, and on advantageous 
terms, with the original borrowing sources. Let us not 
forget that money lent to Japan with the sole object of 
assisting her to wage war with Russia was diverted for 
the purpose of building warships now being employed 
to enforce an aggressive policy in China; that British 
funds lent to the South Manchuria Railway Company 
were expended in purchasing rolling-stock in the United 
States, and in building up a vast tradal monopoly 
opposed to British commercial interests; and that, in 
spite of all statements to the contrary, not a single 
financial syndicate has been able to transact any busi¬ 
ness with Japan, while the only British bank formed in 
recent years to operate in Japan has been compelled to 
abandon the field. 


MOTORING 

HE final official meeting at Brooklands takes place 
to-day, Saturday, and a very good day's sport 
is indicated by the programme. Jules Goux has 
arranged to be there with his “Coupe de l'Auto '' 
Peugeot, and it is expected that the Vauxhall and 
Sunbeam racers will put in an appearance. A specially 
interesting feature will be the piloting of a Vauxhall 
by the Maharajah of Cooch Behar. Mr. Coatalen has 
also entered the 12-cylinder Sunbeam from which such 
big things in the way of speed are expected, and this 
time it is to be hoped that there will be no repetition 
of the disappointment which attached to the previous 
Brooklands meeting in which it was announced to par¬ 
ticipate. Assuming a continuance of the fine weather, 
the winding-up meeting of the season should attract a 
record attendance and form a fitting climax to the most 
successful year the B.A.R.C. has so far experienced. 

A decidedly interesting innovation in internal com¬ 
bustion engine design is the subject of a recent 
announcement, full details of which will probably be 
published at an early date. At present it may be said 
that the engine is a rotary one, with reciprocating 
pistons, the cylinders of which revolve in the horizontal 
plane, thus differing entirely from anything previously 
attempted on the rotary principle. The chief feature 
claimed for the new engine is that it is possible to vary 
both the stroke and the compression by the simple 
movement of a lever. This means that the speed and 
power can be varied, independent of the ordinary 
means of control, and also that with a given load a 
constant road-speed can be maintained, irrespective of 


the varying gradients, by varying the stroke and com¬ 
pression. The engine consists of two members, each 
containing two cylinders, which are coupled together 
by a “universal " joint, round which they rotate. It 
has no fly-wheel, no crank-case, and no cam-shaft, 
and, being itself a fan, cools itself like the famous 
Gnome aeroplane engine. In fact, it appears to be 
in some respects an adaptation of the Gnome principle 
to the motor-car engine, combining a maximum of 
power with a minimum of weight, and also being auto¬ 
matically self-cooling. For cycle-cars especially the 
new invention seems destined to effect something like a 
revolution by dispensing with the usual three-speed 
gear-box, all that is necessary being a low speed for 
starting and a running speed, as all variations of speed 
can be obtained by raising the compression and varying 
the stroke. It is claimed that by the use of this engine 
a thoroughly reliable two-seater car can be made to sell 
to the public at £80. Further particulars, along with 
proofs that the new engine can do all that is claimed 
for it, will naturally be awaited with considerable 
interest. 

At the Paris Salon (October 17-27) Vauxhall Motors, 
Limited, will exhibit, in addition to a polished chassis, 
a specimen of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall-Sutherland 
Cabriolet, the distinctive feature of which is that the 
roof can be raised or lowered in a few seconds by one 
man without disturbing the occupants of the carriage ; 
a handsome limousine with domed roof, mounted on a 
35 h.p. six-cylinder chassis, and an example of the 
“Prince Henry” sporting car (25 h.p.) fitted with the 
luxurious “ Leicester” body. 

The Motor says that the new six-cylinder Sheffield- 
Simplex is now being turned out at the rate of one per 
day, and that Lord Fitzwilliam has set his mind, with 
the aid of Mr. Warwick Wright, on securing for it a 
leading position as one of this country's highest-class 
productions in motor-car construction. We were under 
the impression that this objective had already been 
achieved. It would certainly not be easy to name half 
a dozen cars of any make which have a higher reputa¬ 
tion among connoisseurs for excellence in all the 
qualities which make for luxurious motoring. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

O NCE more we are enduring dry rot. A few weeks 
ago all thought that we had got through our 
troubles, that we should get good trade in the City. 
Then came the 'bus strike to scare us. Then the Ulster 
rebellion. I hope 1 am not flattering the Carsonites by 
calling them rebels. And upon the top Albania decided 
to fight everybody and Turkey made demands that Greece 
can never accept unless on compulsion. Who is going to 
buy stocks and shares when Dublin Castle may be seized 
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at any moment by Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith proclaimed king of Ulster? The Stock Exchange 
moans that it has never endured duller days. I am hardly 
surprised. The plain truth is that speculators don’t get a 
run for their money, and investors have been shorn like 
sheep. I went to the meeting of Cuban Ports. One man 
after another got up and talked foolishness, and in the end 
Edgar offered to elect four bondholders to the committee 
of which he, Kleinworts and Ellis are the ruling spirits. 
I sincerely hope that the Cuban Government will realise 
that the bondholders deserve some consideration, and 
will therefore recompense them in some way, say by 
the issue of Cuban Government Bonds to 50 per cent, of 
the money lost. Genuine holders should not be made to 
suffer for the misdeeds of ex-President Gomez. As for 
the holders of the common stock they have lost all. Not 
even Edgar believes that they can ever get a penny. They 
have their remedy against the promoters. 

A few hardy folks have come forward with loans. But 
In spite of the success of the Harrods Stores issue 
nothing else has gone. The City of Edmonton offer 
^900,000 5 per cent, at 96. The city grows rapidly, but 
its debt seems to grow much faster. However, the offer 
looks cheap. The Beil Telephone of Canada offered 
4,500,000 dollars 5 per cent, bonds through Messrs. 
Higginsons at 98$, a good Canadian security. An Ipoh 
tin company also came out and appears a fair gamble of 
its class. The National Bituminous Coal offer 2,000,000 
dollars 6 per cent, bonds at 98, a highly speculative ven¬ 
ture which I should leave alone. 

Money will now be in keen demand for Egypt for some 
weeks to come. Indeed some people think that over eight 
millions will be needed. The cotton crop is expected to be 
between 7J and 7J million cantars, and the price is de¬ 
cidedly high. But the Berlin settlement will release a 
good deal of money and this will ease the position. How¬ 
ever, the best judges consider that we shall get a 5 per 
cent, rate in November. 

Foreigners are very stupid. The “bears” have had 
it all their own way and the French bankers appear to 
have given up any attempt to hold up quotations. They 
now say that no Near East loans are to be floated until 
the French National Loan is out of the way. Many people 
are asking who pays for all the fighting in Albania, and 
there are curious tales of a big “bear” syndicate which 
finances the Albanian and is also backing Turkey in her 
attempt to regain the i^gean Islands. Financiers are un¬ 
doubtedly at the back of the movement. Japan and China 
appear to have made peace, but I am afraid the quarrel 
will soon break out again. Tintos are being supported 
here in London, and rumour says by New Court. But the 
cash market in Paris sells all the time, and the dividend is 
now expected to be 40s. I would rather be short than long 
in the Copper market. 

Home Rails are now quite out of fashion. A great 
effort is being made to hoist up Great Centrals, which cer¬ 
tainly look cheap as a long shot. But for a quick gamble 
the public prefer Dover A, Little Chats, or Brighton A. 
No one can sav why these stocks are perennial gambling 
counters. I suppose because so many stock jobbers live 
upon the suburban lines. The Heavies are hardly mentioned. 
Yet the fact that the Government has invested so much of 
its Party Funds in Great Western should have been a good 
tip. North Western look cheap at 129$. But the falling 
off in trade which is now apparent in all businesses has 
scared away purchasers of Home Rails. 

Yankees have been sold. The talk of a cut melon in 
Unions has now died down, and we may expect lower 
prices for some weeks to come. Steels have also been 


sold. Here there is much more reason for selling for the 
Government presses its suit, and if it succeeds I foresee 
much lower prices in Steel Common. Also the steel trade 
in the States is not good. But on the whole crops are not 
bad. Wheat is good, and that is really the principal 
standby of all the railways. Canadas are now slipping 
away, and the little boom appears to have come to an end. 
Both Jefferson Levy and his German backers have got 
scared at the increasing tightness in money. Also there 
is no longer any need to “keep the pin in,” as the stale 
bulls have got out on the backs of enthusiasts who talk 
of a grand harvest all over Canada. This is true enough 
talk, but general trade in the Dominion is not good. 

Rubber shares cannot revive. All the reports are dole¬ 
ful. Inch Kenneth has had to cut its dividend and Straits 
Bertram, in spite of better profits, has been forced to carry 
forward a large sum. This no one can grumble at in these 
days of disaster. The silly scheme of a Central Selling 
Agency still meets with a cold reception at the hands of 
really strong people. Only second-rate groups have joined. 
If the plantations desire to raise the price they must first 
raise the quality. They can only do this by producing a 
uniform brand of good, dry, clean rubber which will keep. 
Such, for instance, as Lanadron Block, which will last 
as long as Fine Hand Cured Para. Half the rubber com¬ 
panies will collapse if the present slump in prices con¬ 
tinues. But as most people hold at extravagantly high 
values, it is exceedingly difficult to persuade people to sell. 
They hang on in hope, and each month sees their security 
less valuable. I have been preaching a fall in rubber 
and rubber shares for a long time past, but it is almost 
impossible to get investors to face the position. I hope 
we may see a small reaction within the next few weeks. 
Then holders should at once get out. 

Oil. —Premier Pipes are talked to 5s., and Gali¬ 
cian Oil Trusts are also said to be about to increase 
their capital as they have agreed to buy some more of Mr. 
Maisels properties. They should be sold. Shells are 
talked higher by the dealers, who say that there is a sur¬ 
prise in store for us here. North Caucasians are also 
moving up. But Kerns are weak, and none of the shares 
in the oil market is being bid for. There is good news in 
about Red Seas, but the market does not move. Baker 
Mason have a deal on in Santa Maria, but my readers 
should avoid the ordinary. 

Mines. —There has been some selling in Lenas, which 
are talked much lower. But I still have good news of 
Kyshtims. The fuss in Mount Elliot is now over, and even 
Paris is selling this silly gambling counter. The Giant and 
Cam and Motor deal did not do much good for the market. 
The public resolutely refuses to buy mining shares. They 
show wisdom. It is a case of “heads I win tails you lose.” 
Chartered are again dull—the option dealers have once 
again come out on top—as they always do. 

Miscellaneous. —The new issue of shares by Marconi 
did not help quotations. The Goldschmidt patents may be 
valuable, but all the latest talk is of the Johnson Varley 
process of tuning. This means another concern for Mar¬ 
coni to devour. It is the only chance they have, but it 
costs money. Mexican Trams are dull, but Brazil Trac¬ 
tions have improved a little. Both should be sold. 
Breweries and Electric Lights seem the favourite invest¬ 
ments, but Aerated Breads and Lyons are still a “tip” in 
this market on supposed larger profits. Iron and steel 
shares are steadily sold by insiders. I hear that Arthur 
Burr has decided not to go on the Board of the new Kent 
Coal Amalgamation, which will be issuing its prospectus 
shortly. Raymond Radclyffe. 
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THE PREMIER OIL AND PIPELINE CO. 

During the past five months an advance of no less 
than 50 per cent, has taken place in the price of oil, and 
those companies which are producing at the present time 
are consequently enjoying largely increased profits. This 
is the case with the Premier Oil and Pipeline Company, 
and the review of the position at the forthcoming general 
meeting by the chairman will show the company to be 
much stronger than the shareholders were led to believe 
by. the circular issued last month. Apart from the in¬ 
creased earnings now being made, several new wells will 
shortly come into full production, and the annual output 
will therefore be considerably enlarged. The loss on the 
Pipeline mentioned in the circular was not, as a matter of 
fact a trading loss on the year, but had reference to events 
which occurred prior to this branch of the business being 
taken over. Development work on the company’s large 
areas is revealing good oil indications, and with the com¬ 
pany well equipped financially the prospect of larger 
dividends being paid in the future is extremely hopeful. 
The market is exhibiting a bullish attitude in connection 
with the shares, which at their present low price obviously 
afford an attractive medium of investment. Buying is 
steadily emanating both from the Continent and* the pro¬ 
vinces, and a rapid rise in market value is fully expected. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FAIR TRADE VERSUS FREE TRADE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Edwin Ridley is quite right in his criticism. 

I am no more a believer in Imperial Free Trade than I am 
in Universal Free Trade. Indeed, I can see very little 
difference between them. Both policies are guilty of the 
supreme folly of killing our agriculture for the sake of 
obtaining cheap food from abroad—our own farmers being 
heavily taxed for the maintenance of the home market, 
while their foreign or Colonial rivals are admitted to it 
without the payment of an equivalent toll. This policy of 
protecting the foreign producer at the expense of the 
home producer would be foolish enough (because of its 
ultimate effects) if the outside food imported^ into, this 
country were really cheap; the fact that it is steadily rising 
in price owing to the absence of home competition makes 
it doubly foolish and unjustifiable. 

Mr. Ridley will probably answer that with a federated 
British Empire my argument will not hold water, because 
the Canadian farmer will pay his share towards the main¬ 
tenance of an Imperial Fleet, and will, therefore, be 
entitled to free entry into our market. The obvious 
rejoinder is that at present there is no such equal sharing 
of the burden of Imperial defence between the various 
constituent members of the British Empire, and that the 
Imperial federation which would be necessary to secure 
this result is at present little more than a dream. My 
own opinion is that it is likely to remain a dream for some 
time to come; and that in the meanwhile we in England 
will do well to make our island as self-contained as possible 
and to rely in ever-decreasing measure on imports of 
Canadian or any other foreign wheat. 

There is, I believe, a somewhat foolish idea abroad that 
in the British Empire now in process of development the 
r<Me of England is destined to remain almost entirely 
industrial w'hile the younger countries will continue to 
supply her with cheap untaxed food from their boundless 
territories. This might be so for a while, I admit. But 
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everyone knows that Canada, for instanoe, is last filling 
up, that her cultivable land is not really an unlimited 
quantity, and that eventually she will want all the food 
that she can grow for her own sons and daughters. And 
where will England be then? We shall, I suppose, con¬ 
tinue to manufacture for the world, and he glad enough 
to take in exchange for our goods whatever scraps of food 
the rest of the world may be pleased to give us. 

Believe me, Sir, this idea of Imperial Free Trade is a 

chimera, and its fulfilment could mean nothing but the 

final break-up of the British Empire and the sinking of 

this country to the obscurity of (at the best) a nominal 

independence such as that of Belgium. Is it likely that 

Canada, when she has attained to a position of full self- 

containedness, would care to be tied to a European island 

and the entanglement in European politics which such a 

connection w'ould be bound to entail? I think not; and 

it seems to me that our position in the British Empire wiU 

be best assured by working for our own self-contained ness 

as the Dominions are working for theirs. We can do this 

only by a policy of Fair Trade, or equal treatment of all 

in the home market whatever mav be the nature of the 

* 

goods which they have to sell. To have Fair Trade in 
the case of manufactured goods only would inflict even 
greater hardship on our farmers than the “Free” Trade 
under which they labour at the present, because the price 
of necessary agricultural implements would be increased 
while they would continue to be handicapped in the 
disposal of their produce by untaxed foreign and Colonial 
competition. 

I have reason to believe that the agricultural interest in 
this country intends to organise itself politically with a 
view to obtaining a greater voice in legislation; and there 
is little doubt that one of its first efforts would be to 
secure an extension of “Tariff Reform” principles to the 
great industry of agriculture. Unionist leaders please 
note. Immo S. Allex. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, F..C. 


“OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. John Briant’s objection to an adverse 
criticism on the score of a w'ork being old-fashioned falls 
to the ground on the lines of his own argument. 

Art that is framed for a fashion is bad art. It has less 
justification when .framed to a fashion which has passed, 
than for one which still exists; because in the latter 
instanoe it makes some appeal, though a passing one, to 
the people of its own day. “ Old-fashioned” is therefore 
rightly used as a derogatory term, because it implies that 
the work conforms merely to rules or standards which, 
however good they may have been, have been superseded 
by others more appropriate to the present age. 

Handel’s greatest works were wTitten to meet the 
fashion of his day; but they contained something which 
raised them above this. Monsieur Saint-Saens’ own 
opera, “Samson et Dalila,” also rises superior to fashions. 
His oratorio written for the Gloucester festival does not. 
It follows certain fashions that have passed, but contains 
nothing of merit except the workmanship which makes it 
conform exactly to such fashions. When the composer 
attempts to follow modern fashions he most shows his 
lack of power and his inability to rise above dead conven¬ 
tions. Therefore his work stands doubly condemned. 
First and principally for its lack of inspiration, and 
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seoondly, though in a minor degree, that it makes no 
appeal to the people for whose edification it is intended. 

For a new work to be 44 old-fashioned” (i.e., old made) 
at its first appearance is for it to be almost as great a 
monstrosity as the child that is born old, and it will also 
suffer the same fate of an early death. 

But Mr. Briant’s other inferences are not justified. 
The use of the term 4 ‘old-fashioned” does .iot imply “an 
absence of w'hole-tone scales, and ‘go-as-you-please’ 
license in composition.” It is true that a person 
possessed of an unwholesome dread of progress may infer 
this; but his inference is based on his own preconception, 
not on the implication of the writer. Even diatonic music, 
written in the older forms, need not be “old-fashioned”; 
though it would require a very strong and original com¬ 
poser to avoid the tendency with such material. 

Equally weak and uncalled for is his objection to “a 
ready-made tag to imply ready-made condemnation.” The 
work being self-oondemned the condemnation is ready¬ 
made, and there is no need of such implication. Such 
being the case the only thing to do is to use the term most 
suited to it; tag or otherwise/ 

H. A. (the writer of the criticism). 

Sheffield, September 29. 


THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In fairness to myself I would like to point out that 
my book, “The Spoilers”—now on sale in a cheap edition 
—was published before Mr. Rex Beach’s “Spoilers”—also 
on sale in a cheap edition; and, to prevent further com¬ 
plications, that my book, “The Stumbling Block,” was 
published before Mr. Forman’s “Stumbling Block.” Of 
Mr. Bernard Capes’ recently published story, “Tony’s 
Drum”—my best-known book is entitled “Tony Drum”— 
I can only say that here is an instance of the long arm of 
coincidence being in danger of dislocation. I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, 

Edwin Pugh. 

St. Ellars, College Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 
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Notes of the Week 

W E drew attention some months ago to the 

impropriety of the management of the 
Pavilion Music Hall letting their 
licensed premises for meetings of frenzied law¬ 
breakers, and we understood that it had been 
definitely decided to refuse permission for the holding 
of such meetings in the future. It appears from the 
proceedings of the present week that the line of policy 
which we believed the directors had adopted has been 
departed from. We again invite the attention of the 
licensing authorities to the misuse which is being made 
of this place of " entertainment.’’ It is a scandal that 
ordinary law-abiding citizens should have vomited 
forth upon them crowds of hysterical and, we think, 
temporarily insane women who convert a fine thorough¬ 
fare of the West End into a disgusting and disgraceful 
bear-garden. 


We wish our attitude as regards women exercising 
the Parliamentary vote to be clearly understood. It is 
this: We should entirely approve, and we always have 
approved of women possessing property and endowed 
with culture and refinement exercising the Parlia¬ 
mentary vote if they desire to do so. It is absolutely 
wrong and indefensible, in our opinion—especially in 
view of the wide extension of the franchise to illiterate 
and eminently undesirable men and the anomaly of 
the Service vote—to refuse to enfranchise women such 
as we have referred to. 


There are, however, two considerations which must 
be weighed in the balance. Women do not largely 
exercise the franchise which they already possess, and, 
further, the country is afflicted with bartering poli¬ 
ticians, who are promising to sell it for a mess of potage 
—in the guise of Manhood Suffrage. Those politi¬ 
cians, whom we hope and think we shall—for the time 
being—soon be delivered from, are sure to return later 
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on, and to work out their evil designs. Those who 
know are aware that in those days—unless some merci¬ 
ful cataclysm occurs—manhood and womanhood 
suffrage will march hand in hand, and the dregs of 
the population will govern the country. We support 
the claim of certain women to the Parliamentary vote 
now, and we postpone the dangers of the future for 
treatment as they arise. Incidentally we should like 
to call the attention of the authorities to the renewed 
activity at the Kingsway headquarters of the malignants, 
and to suggest that the Augean stable there should, 
again be cleansed by a raid of Herculean policemen. 


Considerable fuss is being made in certain journal¬ 
istic quarters over the career of an inoffensive infant 
known, we believe, by the name of “ Eugenette,” the 
daughter of a pair of amiable enthusiasts who are 
bringing her up, with the aid of a sententious nurse 
suffering from a tendency to epigram, on principles 
known as "eugenic.” We have no objection to babies 
being reared upside-down, if the parents, the baby, 
and the police do not mind; what we do object to is 
the number of columns of sheer nonsense written about 
this particular child. She is “a little human being 
who has learned in earliest infancy that life is beautiful 
and worth while”; she "blinked, like the grown-ups,” 
when a flash-light photograph was taken; “she cries,” 
says her mother, "when the sharp air of Parliament 
Hill makes her hungry before her time; but it is a 
healthy British cry for food.” Astounding, extra¬ 
ordinary child! It makes us feel ill. To what blank 
depths of banality will not the modem journalist 
cheerfully descend! 


We fear that the "representative” of a well-known 
journal who interviewed a “well-known hygienist” 
last week, and extracted from him the tremendous 
statement that Londoners do not walk enough, was 
paragraph-making. The recent walk to Brighton 
“ will, it is believed, have inaugurated a boom in 

• 

pedestrianism similar to that of a few years ago.” 
We commend the verbs of this sentence to M. Adolphe 
Bemon’s care, and beg to remark that the walk to 
Brighton will not do anything of the sort. The " well- 
known hygienist” says that "a walk to business in 
the morning, or from the office to one’s home every 
evening, will most certainly enable one to work better 
and with less effort, and will improve the appetite.” 
The spectacle of the roads to Epping, St. Albans, 
Harrow, Kingston, and other country towns which are 
now practically residential suburbs, crowded with 
muscular, energetic business men strolling up to the 
City after breakfast, or hurrying back to dinner, would 
be an inspiring one; but not yet will the revolution in 
favour of foot-travel take place. The omnibus and 
tube companies know human nature; the more fre¬ 
quently the trains and ’buses run, the more often they 
will be used. 
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Traveller’s Joy 

^ | TRAVEL in these days not only annihilates distance 
as computable from the time spent in traversing 
it, but robs us of its realisation from impressions of 
gradual change in the way of Nature’s manifestations, 
or of man’s varying methods of fulfilling his destiny 
among them. Hardly have we escaped the hypnotic 
dilation of those searching eyes that revolve on the 
pier-heads at Dover, hardly have we set out to furrow 
anew a milky track in the dark waters, than, lifting 
somnolent lids from the enshrouding hollow of a deck¬ 
chair, we are discovered at Calais jetty by other moving 
fingers of light that neither halt nor hurry in their 
night-long message to the toilers of the sea. Touts ply 
us with pillows and rugs, lest on the way to Paris we 
should catch even an owl’s glimpse of the new land we 
are passing through. Thus we may now travel round 
the world, without getting more wisdom or knowledge 
from the adventure than may be had haphazard at a 
station where the train halts or a wrangle over contra¬ 
band at the seat of custom. 

The fuller one’s purse the more strictly will he be 
forbidden to taste the foreign flavour or to move among 
an alien people as one of themselves. No waiter in a 
first-class hotel but speaks English, and no first-class 
hotel but derives its prestige from its ability to please 
the English or American visitor by the degree in which 
it can cater for him without hindering the even tenor 
of his native ways. So, too, the increased speed, 
comfort, and cheapness of modern travel have robbed 
us of that sense of wonder which is the pilgrim’s star, 
and rendered us incurious. What passenger by the 
night train from London to Edinburgh gives a glance at 
the monster that is to draw him thither, or, as he draws 
the black night-cap over the luminous bulb above his 
head and settles into his well-cushioned corner, spares 
one thought for the labours of Stephenson in the early 
days of the century gone by? How many lovers of 
the Riviera, of “ Dance, and Provencal song, and sun¬ 
burnt mirth,” as they hasten across the estranging sea, 
take a stroll to the lower deck of the boat, for a 
moment’s marvelling at the perfectly controlled, in¬ 
exorable threshing of her triple turbines? A good 
sailor, snug in his cabin, may well forget that he is 
passing riskily on an element that will swallow up his 
track as soon as made, unless he glimpses in the chance 
blinking of an eye-lid the white fringe of wrathful 
spume that goes wavering across the round pane of his 
clenched port-hole. 

For ourselves, we like to do all these things that the 
modern traveller so often marks by avoidance, to pursue 
them with an eager curiosity and to enjoy them with a 
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leisurely relish. We know the pleasure of chatting 
with the stout men in blue jerseys who have our boat 
in charge; of making a furtive raid into the baggage- 
hold and starting on trains of wild surmise as to each 
bag’s possessor and past voyaging, of picking up an 
acquaintance with our young French neighbour who 
shyly confesses to speaking English a “ leetle.” We 
know, too, the glad keenness of sensation that follows 
our first footsteps on the Paris flags, when fresh from 
the night train at 5.30 on a fair morning of autumn; 
when the poor vagabonds are stretching and yawning 
on the benches under the ranks of polled aspens that 
line the boulevards; when the clipped and barbered 
mongrels are snuffling by the side of rag-pickers among 
the rubbish bins, and the occasional rubber-tyred vic¬ 
torias spin by noiselessly but for the bell that tinkles 
beneath the neck of each ambling steed, stirring a 
memory of the muffin-man or of Alpine herds, as the 
whim may lead us. Along the Seine, ere those fascina¬ 
ting second-hand booksellers have thrown back the lids 
of their lockers beneath the shadow of Notre Dame, we 
may watch a file of linked barges trail a maze of strange 
wrinkles on the stream, or pass a couple of work-mates 
in voluminous bag-trousers of corduroy. “J’ai raison,” 
says one, and launches into voluble proof of it. " I am 
right,” John Bull would say, adding but little to the 
assertion; and, pondering on these phrases, the first 
concerned with justification by proper sequence of ideas, 
and the second with morality in being, we smile at thus 
happening on a clue to the whole difference in 
psychology between two peoples. 

Still happier we if our paths should lead us, far from 
the capital, among the wide and hedgeless fields tilled 
by the French peasant, that patient, industrious, and 
companionable gentleman whose frugality and clean 
living are so markedly opposed to some current notions 
of French life as gleaned from its gutter Press and 
possible hasty visits, along with a crowd of other foreign 
onlookers, to such resorts as the Moulin Rouge . A 
man is gulled both of his money and of his wisdom 
who takes such an experience as staple food for his 
reflections. 

Let us travel little but travel well, content to cultivate 
a tiny plot of foreign soil and its dwellers, and to be at 
ease among them, rather than to stare and gape 
hurriedly between welcomes and good-byes, with tem¬ 
per ruffled and judgment unbalanced by a daring un¬ 
seemliness and extravagance thrust upon us by wily 
exploiters of the tender-foots of travel. Such spec¬ 
tacles have as little in common with the normal 
life of our quondam neighbours as they have with 
our own. 

W. T. 
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A Problem of Latter-Day 

Mineralogy 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARE MINERALS 

SENSITIVE ? 

By Professor F. T. Del Marmol 

R ECENTLY the iron and steel kings of the world 
held a congress at Brussels. Its power was 
modestly concealed under the name of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. Before this, in 1911, at Brussels, the 
monarchs of the mineral world, including Mr. Schwab 
and Mr. Gary of the United States, Sir Hugh Bell of 
Great Britain, and M. A. Drieux of France, had decided 
to lay the foundation of an international association of 
iron and steel manufacturers which might reduce within 
reasonable limits the enormous excess of iron and steel 
then produced in relation to thfc demand. The com¬ 
mittee, known as the Comptoir, has practically anni¬ 
hilated competition and established the most gigantic 
business combination the world has ever seen. 

The proceedings of the recent Congress were secret, 
but an official report has since been published in 
London. Most of the business was of a technical 
character, but both scientists and the general public 
have been forced to give a more close consideration to 
the question of the relations between the mineral and 
the vegetable kingdoms. Just as there is no absolute 
line of demarcation between the animal and vegetable 
realms, so the difference between vegetable and mineral 
becomes indistinct when subjected to a severe scrutiny, 
especially as regards the spontaneous growth of certain 
mineral cells, as shown in the plates of the recent monu¬ 
mental work "La Vie des Min^raux,” by Dr. Jules 
Felix, former Rector of the University of Brussels; the 
osmotic phenomena to be found accompanying some of 
these growths, the nearly identical aspect presented by 
certain mineral crystallisations and some vegetable 
forms, and finally certain manifestations of divers 
metals, seem to point to some kind of sensibility. 

The statement that the diamond and other precious 
stones are living beings would cause the average man 
to wonder if the person making such a statement could 
possibly be in his right mind. And yet so far as mole¬ 
cular sensibility is concerned, the statement is true. 

It is well known than the appearance of some of these 
stones changes according to the physical and nervous 
state of the person wearing them. Pearls and opals are 
thus susceptible, and so, frequently, are turquoises. A 
case has been mentioned in the Press of a ruby which 
became gradually paler during the illness of its owner, 
and which ended by losing its colour altogether. Not 
only do they lose colour and brilliance, but they die like 
flowers, although the length of their life is much greater, 
some of them living for many hundred years. 

Jewellers know these things well, for there are few 
who have not found it out from sad experience. From 
one of them the writer heard the following curious 
story:—A lady bought from him a beautiful pearl 


necklace. Two months afterwards the pearls began to 
lose their lustre, and the lady’s husband complained to 
the jeweller. The latter replied: " It is not my fault, I 
swear to you. Let your seivant wear the necklace a 
few weeks, and if the pearls do not recover I will re¬ 
turn your money.” Within three days the pearls were 
as beautiful as before, thanks to the contact with the 
healthy and robust body of the maid. 

Of course, we are concerned with unconscious mole¬ 
cular sensibility. If we have been unable to admit 
consciousness in vegetables, not even in the most 
sensitive ones, still less can we admit its existence in 
minerals. What has been proved, by different expert 
ments, especially by those of Bordctt, Metchnikoff and 
Pfeffer, is that the attraction and repulsion of mono¬ 
cellular organisms, by physical agents, whether of 
mineral substances, or whether of organic matter, are 
produced in a way absolutely identical with the physico¬ 
chemical affinities presented by mineral bodies. 

On the other hand, many naturalists, and especially 
the Mexican Professor Alfonso Herrera, have shown 
how faint are the borders which separate inorganic from 
living matter. The French scientist M. Mahoudeau, in 
a masterly study, published in the Revue de L' E cole 
d'Anthropologies even questions whether such limits 
existed, whether they are aught but a simple conven¬ 
tionalism adopted to facilitate classification. According 
to him, there may be, here, as in all natural things, a 
total absence of precise demarcation, as well as 
reciprocal penetration of the two modalities of matter, 
one mineral, the other organic. This once recognised, 
it is not surprising that identical phenomena should be 
produced in substances which are supposed to be 
inanimate as well as in those recognised as animated, 
and there is no reason for viewing with distrust the 
surprising experiments which prove the existence of 
spontaneous and sensitive manifestations in what we 
regard as inert matter. 

However paradoxical it may appear to admit life, 
even in its most elementary form, in things so little 
animated as the metals, the facts brush aside, brutally 
if you will, our little theories and prejudices. 

"Interestingexperiments,” says Professor Mahoudeau, 
"allow us to maintain that the metals possess, to a 
certain degree, faintly, but none the less surely, a form 
of sensibility and a possibility of movement correspond¬ 
ing to that sensibility. The metals are susceptible of 
feeling fatigue and showing it .” The italics are jnine. 

Moreover, Professor Mahoudeau gives numerous 
examples of experiments which show that the tired 
metal recovers after rest, just as we repair our 
exhausted forces by sleep. He quotes the late Lord 
Kelvin, who observed that metal wires submitted in the 
factories to repeated vibrations work very differently 
after a short rest: on Monday, for instance, as com¬ 
pared with the previous Saturday. Afterwards he 
mentions the experiments of the Franklin Institute in 
America, which show that repeated movements weaken 
the metals; but that, after a short interval of repose, 
they resume their primitive resistance, showing clearly 
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that bodies we are accustomed to considering as in¬ 
sensible can become tired. 

The American review, Mines and Minerals , once 
stated that a repairing movement, a natural tendency 
to molecular aggregation, ought to be considered as 
an elemental phenomenon of inanimate bodies. 

Sir William Ramsay, with the aid of the electro¬ 
scope, made some remarkable experiments, by means 
of which he proved conclusively that, after having 
suffered the influence of heat, the metals temporarily 
lose a great part of their faculty of radio-active 
emission. 

Light produces the same effect, but in a much less 
accentuated manner, although the experiment be per¬ 
formed with a luminous focus incapable of appreciably 
raising the temperature. 

In both cases Sir William observed that metals 
capable of manifesting their radio-activity by com¬ 
municating nearly instantaneous discharges to an 
electrometer, slowly went on losing this property, after 
prolonged exposure to the calorific or luminous rays of 
a sufficiently intense focus. 

Coinciding with the ideas previously put forward by 
Professor Mahoudeau, the chemist, Mr. Spencer, a col¬ 
laborator of Sir W. Ramsay, proposed the name of 
“ metal-fatigue” for this phenomenon. He attributes 
this fatigue to a modification of the equilibrium of the 
atomic elements of their surface, caused by the loss of 
a certain number of material units or electrons, pro¬ 
duced by the disintegration of matter. 

To sum up, the beings which belong to the mineral 
kingdom are undoubtedly lacking in conscious or even 
perceptible sensibility; but that does not mean that 
they must be considered as absolutely inert bodies; 
much less so after the remarkable experiments of 
Herrera, Leduc, Burke, the brothers Albert and 
Alexandre Mary, and above all of Dr. Charlton 
Bastian, who have all proved that artificial cells spon¬ 
taneously generated in mineral solutions multiply, die, 
and present curious analogies with vegetable and 
animal cells. Those produced by Leduc absorb sugar, 
albuminoids, and other substances, performing, more¬ 
over, their functions of nutrition in accordance with 
the laws of osmosis. Those obtained by Dr. Charlton 
Bastian are, in the writer’s humble opinion, real living 
beings: in any case, they behave absolutely as such. 

Dealing with these important results, Professor Jules 
Felix, in an inaugural address at the University of 
Brussels, considered them as a proof of universal har¬ 
mony, making clear that all beings in the Cosmos, from 
the lower minerals to the higher animals, from our 
small earth to the biggest stars, from the comet to the 
nebula, are, first of all, molecular combinations, per¬ 
petually transformed, of eternal matter, governed, 
every one of them, by the majestic law of universal 
gravitation. Professor Felix goes on, indeed, to 
suggest the possibility even of intelligence in minerals. 
Let us quote his own words: — 

Puisque tous les ph£nom£nes physico-chimiques 
qui se passent dans leur protoplasme sont en tous ! 


points analogues a ceux du protoplasme organique 
des v^g^taux et des animaux, pourquoi ne serait-on 
pas autoris£ k admettre que les min^raux vivent de la 
m£me fagon? Et s’ils vivent, pourquoi n’auraient-ils 
pas leurs sensations, leurs sentiments, leur intelli¬ 
gence ? 

In quoting Professor Jules Felix, it should be noted 
that I am not defending his position, with which, 
indeed, I am. at any rate on this point, largely 
in disagreement, any more than I completely agree with 
either the position taken up by Strindberg on the 
“cerebrality ” of plants, or with the arguments—some 
very convincing, but others quite erroneous—by which 
he reaches that position. Besides, when a writer deals 
with such kinds of problems, quite unsolved, in which 
speculations and even prejudices play necessarily an 
important part, like Sensitiveness of Plants or Minerals, 
or Man’s Place in the Universe, Life after Death, etc., 
it is obvious that his object is to explain to the general 
reader the different, sometimes curious, positions taken 
by some distinguished thinkers, but without the pre¬ 
tension of reaching on such problems conclusions of 
any real scientific value. 


The Seaside Spirit 

T HE development of the summer holiday by the 
sea awaits its historian. It is, when we come to 
think of it, an essentially popular taste. Royalty and 
the world of fashion have done little or nothing to 
encourage it. From early times their patronage has 
been given rather to inland spas at home and abroad, 
to the fashionable " waters ” of Germany and France, 
to the winter resorts on the north littoral of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and to other centres of attraction still farther 
afield. Our own Royal Family has, with a few his¬ 
toric exceptions, shown little fondness for the seaside, 
which, with its glare and turmoil, may possibly not 
afford the complete rest from pomp and pageant reason¬ 
ably required by our rulers. The late King, it is true, 
paid occasional unofficial visits to Brighton, but not 
since the reign of George III have we been inspired by 
the spectacle of the sovereign disporting himself in the 
surf at Weymouth to the strains of a band of fiddlers. 
The popularity of Brighton under his successor rested 
on attractions distinct from sea-bathing, and the much 
earlier vogue of Scarborough, which we gather from 
that comedy of Sheridan’s that so strangely recalls 
Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse,” owed nothing to any patronage 
higher than that of the honest Yorkshire burghers and 
farmers who went there for the sake of the renowned 
chalybeate springs. 

The modem craze for a month by the sea has, no 
doubt, as exploited by Hood, with satire free from 
malice, its vulgar side; but, over and above force of 
habit or tyranny of fashion, it suggests the fulfilment 
of a higher instinct. Biologists tell us that the sea is 
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the cradle of life, and so we see in this migration to 
the coast a kind of second childhood, a call of the 
blood that draws the jaded men of cities back to the 
birthplace of the species, if only for a little respite 
from the smirch and smoke of towns. This craving 
goes back much further than the overseas ancestry of 
so many who call themselves Englishmen, and is no 
racial impulse of Huguenot, Norman, or Viking. 

It is essentially a healthy taste. Not even the im¬ 
polite revelry of trippers on the sands, not the some¬ 
what fatuous performances of Pierrot or Ethiopian, not 
the inevitable wrangle with grasping landladies can 
wholly vulgarise this sublime return to Nature. For 
here is the sea, the eternal, brooding sea, lovable in 
its calm and terrible in its wrath, 4 and those who live 
beside it, if only for a month, return to the petty 
fretfulness of their daily life, to the crowded streets 
and stagnant suburbs, the better for the change. 

The seaside outing is primarily, however, the 
children’s elysium, and none benefit by it more than 
the little folk, happy and barelegged, who dig castles 
in the sand or catch prawns among the rocks, filling 
their lungs with ozone and letting the sun make gipsies 
of them. It is a glorious time, the goal of every 
thought once Easter is gone, and remembered with none 
of the morbid regret that will be their portion when 
childhood is no more. Faddists may rant against the 
hygienic heresy of paddling. Only the most delicate 
need be debarred from such frolic. 

It is because of its break with everyday habits that 
the seaside holiday exercises its wonderful fascination 
for old and young alike. Even those precluded by 
health or inclination from the daily bathe, or from 
sailing or fishing, should deliberately make some 
change in their daily routine, even if this should 
amount only to reading a different newspaper and 
wearing different clothes. Change in habits and sur¬ 
roundings is the real secret of full enjoyment of the 
seaside holiday. True, our watering-places have so 
far been sadly behind those of the Continent in provid¬ 
ing distraction for such as neither fish nor play golf. 
Yet there are hopeful signs of improvement, and, with 
the local authorities taking a more intelligent view of 
their obligations, we may hope to see some provision 
of music and other light attractions. This is a better 
basis of popularity than that of sordid hazard ex¬ 
ploited at the vast majority of Continental resorts. 
Such entertainment may ensure a cosmopolitan patron¬ 
age, but it is devoutly to be hoped that such mere¬ 
tricious bidding for the patronage of gamblers may 
never find our local authorities complaisant. The 
rooms at Monte Carlo are a glaring outrage on one of 
the loveliest coast scenes in all the world. 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor of the Daily News and 
Leader , has revised and prepared for publication a 
number of his well-known sketches of men and women 
of the day. The book, which will be called " Pillars 
of Society,” and will contain more than forty portraits, 
is issued by Messrs. Nisbet this week. 


REVIEWS 

The Procession of the Muse—III 

The Hand in the Dark 9 and Other Poems . By Ada 
Cambridge. (Wm. Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

John in Prison , and Other Poems . By E. J. THOMP¬ 
SON. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

England's Garland . By GEORGE BARTRAM. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Dilettante , and Other Poems . By A. G. 
Shirreff, I.C.S. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 
is. 6d. net.) 

The Wayside Altar . By GILBERT THOMAS. (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Moth-Wings (Ailes d'Alouette). By FRANCIS William 
BOURDILLON. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Poems . By DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. (GeOrge 

Newnes. 5s. net.) 

P ERSEVERANCE sometimes brings its reward, even 
in a book of verse. 44 The Hand in the Dark ” is a 
rather incoherent, diffuse, and wearisome effort; but the 
14 Other Poems” are much more satisfactory. They 
reveal a sensitive and thoughtful nature, which has 
been wont, in weathering life’s experiences, to probe 
beneath the surface of things; a heart which has known 
the sacrificial secret of bearing the world’s sorrow, and, 
loving truth, has been lacerated by every triumph of 
untruth. These evidences are seen to best advantage 
in 44 The Watchman and the Night,” a double poem of 
striking merit; 44 The Fieldfares and the Lighthouse,” 
also two-fold, which makes skilful parabolic use of 
an incident in the migratory flight of the birds; 
44 Mirage,” 44 Sic Vos Non Vobis,” and certain of the 
sonnets at the end of the book. In some others, 
notably 44 On Australian Hills,” there is considerable 
power of pastoral description. But the author never 
strikes a truer vein of emotional poetry than in the 
three poems she has grouped together under the general 
heading, 44 Motherhood.” One is dumb before the 
tragic intensity of lines like these: — 

Every wild she-bird has nest and mate in the warm April 
weather, 

But a captive woman, made for love, no mate, no nest, 
has she. 

In the spring of young desire, young men and maids are 
wed together, 

And the happy mothers flaunt their bliss for all the world 
to see. 

Nature’s sacramental feast for them—an empty board for 
me. 

Time, that heals so many sorrows, keeps mine ever-freshly 
aching, 

Though my face is growing furrowed and my brown hair 
turning white. 

Still I mourn my irremediable loss, asleep or waking; 
Still I hear my son’s voice calling 44 Mother” in the dead 
of night, 

And am haunted by my girl’s eyes that will never see 
the light. 
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The final sonnet is dated 1887. If that is an index, 
this should be a circumspect selection. 

Mr. Thompson has his “ Hesperides " and his “ Noble 
Numbers/* and from a poetical standpoint we prefer 
the “ Hesperides/' The little “ Masque of May," with 
its Shakespearean comedy-passages between Friar Tuck 
and Much the Miller's Son, is very delightful, though 
surely the author would have been well advised, in 
preparing the masque for publication, to have purged 
it of a few hoary jests, instead of being put to the 
painful necessity of apologising for them. For the 
most part, however, there is a greater freedom and 
originality in the earlier pieces than in the Salvators," 
as they are curiously called. “ The Wander Maiden," 
“Curfew Bell," “Sir Ralph," and “The Runaway" 
cannot be matched for charm and freshness among the 
verses of the latter group. The two lengthiest poems. 
“John in Prison," and “ Pheidippides,” are, together 
with a sonnet which is a sort of proem to the former, 
grouped as “ Nazarenics." “John in Prison/’ which 
is in blank verse, narrates an imaginary incident 
wherein a vision of Christ appears to the Baptist 
in Machaerus, strengthening him for his martyrdom. 
It has dignity and vigour, but is not so striking 
an achievement as “ Pheidippides.” This, some¬ 
thing of a parallel in conception, relates how the 
runner, returning from his embassy to Sparta, had 
speech in a cave with the god, who granted him victory 
and the boon of dying for Athens. But unlike the 
god of Browning's poem, 

The curl 

Carved on the bearded cheek, amused at a mortal’s awe, 
As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs grand I saw, 

Mr. Thompson's deity has tom hands, and 

round His head a crown 
Far other than the fillets, wov’n of flowers, 

Fresh leaves, and buds sweet-scented, for the brows 
Of Pan . . . 

. . . since of thorns, and driv’n 
Steel-fanged, into the aching brows. 

It is a daring conception, deftly helped out by a note 
from Spenser's “ The Shepherd's Calendar." Perhaps 
it is the best indication of the spirit and outlook of the 
author, who introduces his book as a “ witness to certain 
things that are being forgotten," and claims as motto, 
“All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made that hath been made." 

There is a certain spaciousness and sustained dignity 
about Mr. Bartram's work that is very welcome. It 
follows an interesting plan. The first poem—which, 
like those that succeed it, is really a linked series of 
poems—sings the praise of rural England, and toasts 
a number of her olden poets. The rest of the book 
comprises a sequence of six “Studies," with a “Pre¬ 
lude " and a “Valediction," of historical figures more 
or less connected with the South of England. These 
are arranged in chronological order, the first, “ Twilight 


(1399)," evidently representing the poet Gower in his 
old age at St. Mary Overies. The subject of the 
second, “The Ranting Pilgrim (1591)/’ is Marlowe, 
and Herrick figures in the third. The fourth, “The 
Leveller (1652)," seems to suggest no more definite 
character than one of that peculiar sect, a company of 
whom instituted the simple life and, in Carlyle’s 
pawky phrase, “ dibbled beans " at St. Margaret's Hill 
in Surrey. The fifth “Study " is entitled “Cobbett’s 
Grandsire (1726)," while the spokesman of the last, 

“ To the Wilderness (1826)," is, we conjecture, Borrow. 

In several instances these references are only to be 
arrived at by careful examination of internal evidence, 
and we venture to suggest that some appendix of 
explanatory notes would have been in no wise super¬ 
fluous. In fact, to be done with our cavillings, Mr. 
Bartram occasionally irritates by an enigmatic 
apostrophe or a high-flown periphrasis; and after being 
forewarned in the “ Prelude” that “ English homespun* 
is his wear, it is something of a shock to meet with 
“manumit " (used adjectivally) and “eyliads " in the 
very next poem, neither word being traceable in 
Chambers' Twentieth Century Dictionary. But we 
have frankly enjoyed the volume, which confesses an 
intimate and loving acquaintance with green England, 
and a mind steeped in the story of her past. Lofty 
diction and fine swinging rhythms are other character¬ 
istics of these poems; and here is a skilful tavern- 
picture in four lines: — 

And shake their sides with thunderous glee mine host and 
guests, a cosy ring 

In parlour lit with tapers three* while loud the western 
gale doth sing : 

The senior with the rheumy eye his story tells of wondrous 
span, 

With 4< I said," "He said," and "Said I," and ends him 
where his tale began. 

The lyric on page 44, which might be called “Would 
it were May,” is one of the best examples of a true 
gift of song. 

There is no excuse for a dull hour while such books 
as “The Dilettante" are obtainable. It contains some of 
the jolliest pieces of humorous verse we have seen for a 
long time; and such jeux d' esprit as the “ Ballade of 
Unao,” the two roundels on pp. 42 and 43, and the 
“ Triolets of Pigeon-Shooting” are not only excellent 
fun, they are very adept versification. Let us give a 
mere taste of the last-named: — 

My bird, I believe. 

Dropped it after you'd missed. 

Have the goodness to leave 
My bird. (I believe 
The fellow would thieve 

The watch from my wrist.) 

My bird, I believe. 

Dropped it after you’d missed. 

. • • • • 

I aimed at the bird; 

In the bushes you kept perdu . 

I give you my word 
I aimed at the bird, 
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And it’s simply absurd 

To complain that I peppered you. 

I aimed at the bird; 

In the bushes you kept perdu . 

We are sorry we cannot give it entire; but there was 
never a happier employment of the reiterate triolet than 
that, and—to quote from another poem—onomatopeia 
can certainly do no more than— 

The mocking clock’s hypnotic tock-tick-tock. 

Moreover, there is a series of delightful “instructive 
examples”—a ballade on the ballade, a rondeau on the 
rondeau, and so forth; while Mr. ShirrefFs crowning 
triumph, surely, is his Ballade Table-of-Contents! Not 
a few of these merry pieces, many of which have an 
Indian origin, deserve preservation. But we should be 
unjust to Mr. Shirreff to take him merely as a humorist; 
he is also an accomplished exponent of the serious muse 
as, among others, the title-poem and a number of 
translations will witness. His rendering of Charles 
d’Orteans’s well-known rondeau, “ Le temps a laiss6 
son manteau,” would be difficult to excel, and certain 
epigrams from the Greek and the Sanscrit strike one as 
remarkably happy conversions. This little book, on 
many counts, deserves a good sale. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s verse is sincere and frank, 
but there is nothing remarkably noteworthy in this, his 
second volume. “Across the Fens” and “The Dreamer” 
are the best things in it. “A Christmas Carol” is 
musical, and tender in sentiment, but it is difficult to 
see the force of the “ shoes besmeared and holy” in the 
second stanza. Mr. Thomas mixes his metaphors in 
rather callow fashion at times—a disguise stemming the 
tide, is one instance. Of the quiet and somewhat 
austere temper of his work the title is a good indication. 

Mr. Bourdillon’s volume is largely a reissue, opening 
with that popular lyric, “The Night Hath a Thousand 
Eyes.” There are about a score of new poems which 
well sustain the reputation of their author for felicitous 
lyricism. They are all quite brief, in nearly every 
instanoe no more than eight lines, each poem enshrining 
a single thought. 

Mrs. Gurney’s work will be familiar to readers of 
periodical literature. Hers is a dainty muse, with 
charming qualities alike of heart and mind. She 
handles the fixed forms well, but is at her best in the 
shril-like lyric of which this is a good example: — 

Green leaves are here, 

Sunlight and singing-birds; 

But where? oh ! where 
Are the old wingfcd words? 

Thought lies too deep, 

Joy is too high a thing; 

And now I weep 

Where once I used to sing. 

The book, qua book, is a pretty production, the page 
exquisite of surface and prodigal of margin. 


Visions of Life and Death 

Lucky Pehr . An Allegorical Play in Five Acts. By 
AUGUST Strindberg. With Portrait Frontispiece. 
(Frank Palmer. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Historical Miniatures . By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 

Translated by CLAUD FIELD, M.A. (George Allen 
and Co. 5s*. net.) 

“ C’EST du nord aujourd’hui que nous vient la 
lumiere.” Repeated to-day as a purely general pro¬ 
position, with a point, maybe, of irony, Voltaire’s once 
dazzling hyperbole and triumph of courtiership is 
nothing but the merest commonplace. We have no need 
to particularise; Ibsen, Tolstoi, Russian dancers, will 
readily occur to the mind in support of our contention. 
Nietzsche, Maeterlinck, Frenssen—here is another 
trinity of the North, not of the extremest North it is 
true, but the more cogent, perhaps, for that very reason. 
Culture has made the North its own, and what “they 
wrote that another man wrote of a carl in Norroway” 
is a dish of honour wherever Intellectuosity holds 
chastened revel. We can think of two reasons for this 
particular exoticism. The men of the North, at least 
those men of the North who have caught the ear of the 
civilised world, have, but too many of them, stood on 
the dizzy frontier-line of sanity; too many of them 
have taken the fatal step beyond. And the Northern 
Lights, difficult to see details and facts by, illuminate 
weirdly but admirably the obscure kingdom of ideas; 
under the glow of their pale beams Utopias and In¬ 
fernos take form and substance. 

We find it natural to ask whence Strindberg has 
drawn his fame, for fame he has undoubtedly achieved. 
He has been proclaimed a genius of all time; but these 
proclamations abound, and the Advocatus Diaboli in 
his season often makes short work of them. We can 
see three plausible answers to our question, and the 
final answer may be a combination of all three. Strind¬ 
berg was a Northerner, he was sensitive to madness, 
and he had a wonderful power of visualising his con¬ 
ceptions and communicating his vision. He seems to 
have possessed up to a late period of his career the 
“Sanity of True Genius” consecrated by Lamb, and the 
“je veux £tre fou” that he was to utter and realise may 
have been the simple effect of evil communications— 
the bequest of another shipwrecked genius, of Nietzsche 
—“ Le Crucifix,” as he unpleasantly signed himself. 

The necessity of translation has no doubt contributed 
to the popularity of most Northern writers. Truth 
shines brightest in mean attire, and most translations 
constitute undeniably shabby raiment. We are here 
stating a general proposition and are far from meaning 
discourtesy to either of the versions before us, though 
in that of “Lucky Pehr” there are things that strike 
unpleasantly—odd, un-English turns of phrase, and a 
vocabulary ranging from archaisms to “priceless” and 
“back-number.” We may enjoy our Froude or our 
Macaulay, but we instinctively shrink from believing 
them; the “horny-handed sons of toil” and the liter- 
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ally-translated foreigner are the people who carry con¬ 
viction about with them. 

“Lucky Pehr” exemplifies the strength of Strind¬ 
berg and his glaring weakness. For it must be patent 
even to a superficial reader that this fine dreamer is 
sometimes the most unoriginal of men. The play is an 
allegory of happiness. Pehr is brought up by his 
father, a misanthropical sexton, in the strict but roman¬ 
tically cite hi seclusion of a church-tower, where the 
sights of the great world are carefully kept from the 
boy. A fairy godmother and a mischievous elf inter¬ 
vene, and Pehr is thrown into the midst of human 
experience; he knows wealth and poverty, power and 
unpopularity, but all this knowledge is vain, because 
“one who loves only himself can never love anyone 
else,” and that is Pehr’s case, till he finds redemption 
through a woman. Death himself visits the waverer in 
vain, and is dismissed, ejaculating: “You’re a timid 
beggar! Live on then if you think it anything; but 
don’t regret it later.” The entrance of Death in re¬ 
sponse to Pehr’s call reminds us a little too urgently 
of “La Mort et le Bdcheron.” Death exclaims, melo¬ 
dramatically: “What would you me?” and Pehr, after 
a moment of alarm, replies, first: “It was nothing 
especially pressing”; and then: “It is only a form of 
speech which we use.” And how terribly conventional 
is the dialogue between Pehr and his father on the 
delights of the world! 

Pehr : Do you see the Christmas-tree, with its gold 
and silver? 

Old Man : Only paper, boy! 

Pehr : And the golden fruits of the tropics ? 

Old Man: Worm-eaten, etc., etc. 

Pehr’s final comment is at least sensible: “I want silver 
and gold—if in the end it is nothing but dross.” 

If this were all that is to be found in “Lucky Pehr” 
we suppose that its readers would be few. But there 
are bursts of eloquence and flashes of poetry that carry 
us over many pages; and there is some good comedy. 
For instance, there is the dialogue between the town 
pillory and the statue of a past burgomaster who had 
paved the streets with stone; the pillory explains that 
there would have been no statue but for the parson, the 
contractor, the chiropodist (“who acquired practice 
through your beautiful street stones”), the wagon- 
maker (for similar reasons), and, naturally, the shoe¬ 
maker. 

“Historical Miniatures” is much finer metal. It is 
a kind of “L^gende des Si&cles” with a Providential 
motive. Alcibiades, Nero, Popes, Attila, Louis XI and 
Henry VIII do endless wrong, but out of it comes 
inevitable good. “Ced tuera cela,” but “ceci” has got 
to go one day. Two of the subjects, Julian the Apos¬ 
tate and Peter the Great, are the same as those of two 
of the volumes of Merejkowsky’s great trilogy. It is 
curious to note how widely the two authors differ about 
the former, and how closely they agree about the latter. 
The “Great Czar” is in truth a miniature of the great 
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historical picture of “Peter and Alexis.” One of 
Strindberg’s master-thoughts is excellently formulated 
from the lips of Socrates. The philosopher is demon¬ 
strating that Euripides is greater than iEschylus and 
Sophocles : “Certainly, Protagoras ! He is nearer to 
us; he speaks our thoughts, not those of our fathers.” 
From the same point of view Cicero is condemned, as 
one who “had no original opinion of his own on any 
subject.” 

Sometimes the writer seems to lose his breath as he 
darts across the stepping-stones of history. Some pages 
are thick with incident, and suggest a “Hustled His¬ 
tory” of the World. At other times he selects his 
materials with care and skill. The “Close of the First 
Millennium,” a most wonderful picture of the last days 
of the year 999 and the terrors of the expected Second 
Advent, contains both defect and quality within its 
diminutive frame. 

There is more assimilation than original thought; 
there are clouds preceding flashes. Landor and his 
“Imaginary Conversations” are suggested more than 
once—not that we suggest borrowing, conscious or un¬ 
conscious here, or conscious anywhere else—but we 
have an irresistible feeling of having heard it all 
before. That is no defect in a book of this scope; the 
past can only live by what we take from the past, and 
Strindberg has made the past live very vividly indeed. 
We may justly number him with: 

Ces grands esprits parlant avec ces grands fantdmes. 
and take leave of him to meet him again. 


“When Burbage Played” 

Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage . By MRS. C. C. 

Stopes. (Alexander Moring. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Birrell has eloquently pleaded the pathos of the 
actor’s lot—his shifting personality, his nakedness 
before posterity. His art dies with him, and unless his 
private life has something in it to stir romantic curiosity, 
he leaves behind nothing but the letters of his name, 
whose seasoning progress from gold to black is but 
slightly retarded by the occasional offices of some char¬ 
woman of history. Garrick still lives through his 
friendships and through an accident of romance; James 
and Richard Burbage, the fathers of the English stage, 
are indebted for their survival to their association with 
another actor who happened also to be “ l’altissimo 
poeta,” and, by a satirical masterstroke of Fame, to 
their lawsuits. The book before us is almost entirely 
a record of legal proceedings, vexatious and persistent, 
and threatening the players with extinction and ruin. 
Royal authority is capricious, municipal authority is 
definitely hostile. The clearest rights are challenged; 
neither the land on which the Burbages have built their 
playhouses nor the very planks and stones of the temple 
itself are safe from an appeal to the caprices of the law. 
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They changed their abodes, they carried their theatre 
bodily in the night from one river bank to the other. 
The final injustice was the assignment by the Lord 
Chamberlain “ before he heard what the Burbages had 
to say,” of some of the Burbages’ own shares in their 
theatre to some irresponsible and discontented members 
of their company. 

“ The only good these old lawsuits ever did to anyone 
they have done to us—they have preserved the story of 
the pioneer who breasted the first difficulties, and made 
the path easy.” That pioneer is James Burbage, “the 
first builder of theatres in stone as he had been the first 
builder of theatres in wood”—the former at Blackfriars, 
the latter on the land of the old Priory of Holywell— 
and the English sponsor of the very word “theatre." 
The name Burbage means generally for most people 
Richard Burbage, James* younger son, the creator of 
Shakespeare’s greatest parts, but the father, who is the 
real hero of Mrs. Stopes* book, has undeniable claims 
on the gratitude of posterity. Without the life-long 
battle he waged against Philistinism and Obscurantism, 
as well as against private cupidities and jealousies, the 
Shakespearean stage might have missed its glorious 
birth and its glorious tradition. 


For the Puritan opposition, as focussed in the Cor¬ 
poration of London, to stage-plays, Mrs. Stopes gives 
some justification. It was an alert and unceasing 
opposition, and, if occasionally thwarted by the exertion 
of Royal or noble patronage, it usually won the day by 
its pertinacity. Of its point of view we get a typical 
glimpse in a minute of the Lord Mayor, dealing among 
other things with Sunday playing—“it may be noted 
how uncomely it is for youths to come streight from 
prayer to playes, from God’s service to the devell’s.” 
Mrs. Stopes is, however, far from really justifying this 
sullen antagonism. The theatre was a great power for 
good, a force on the side of both culture and morality. 
Elizabethan England had music, but no plastic art, and 
the drama satisfied both actual and potential taste. 
“ The theatres were the only avenue through which the 
bulk of the people became sharers in the influences of 
the Renaissance .” They were “the great civilising 
influences of the day." 


Mrs. Stopes writes in a free and entertaining style, 
though much of her book can only be enjoyed by readers 
of a legal turn. She has much new matter to communi¬ 
cate, and she is not averse from somewhat bold specu¬ 
lation. She suggests, for instance, that “ Snug the 
joiner was given the Lion's part, who had nothing to 
do but to roar," because Snug was none other 
than old James Burbage, an ex-carpenter, and by 1594 
retired from the boards. There is a theory, based on 
one of the innumerable lawsuits, of the reason that 
brought Shakespeare to London and the stage. There 
are ingenious theories about “Macbeth” and “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.” Mrs. Stopes thinks that “ the lives of 
the Burbages ought to have been written long since”; 
she adds, “ by others”; there is to reason to question 
this qualification. 


“Ars Una: Species Mille” 

Art in Spain and Portugal . By MARCEL DlEULAFOY. 

Illustrated. (Wm. Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

THIS title is, we believe, the motto of the general 
history of art of which the present work forms the 
fifth volume. No one will dispute its obvious truth, 
but perhaps no Christian countries could demonstrate 
the many kinds of work which justly come under the 
name of art than the ancient lands of Spain and 
Portugal. The author traces the growth of art in both 
countries, from the earliest times up to the nineteenth 
century; thus it will be seen that he has to deal with 
the Persian arts under the Sassanids before he can 
explain the connection of the church and the 
mosque in these greatly Orientalised parts of 
Europe. The Arabs, educated * by the Persians, 
whose country they had overrun, crossed the 
Straits of Gades at the beginning of the eighth 
century, and impressed their arts upon Spain 
for nearly eight hundred years. The vanquished race 
was, of course, deeply affected by the teaching of the 
Koran, but not entirely or wholly subdued. The 
Mussulman might give his buildings to Spain, but the 
native character was never overcome, but rather forced 
to adapt itself to Oriental schemes of beauty and 
examples of art. 

Mr. Dieulafoy deals exhaustively with the early 
architecture, which was naturally the most potent 
exhibition of Eastern art in Spain. Firstly he shows 
us most admirably the work of the Antique Period, 
followed by the Romanesque and Gothic, and thus to 
the still more brilliant Renaissance, and so on through¬ 
out the eighteenth century, closing with the artistic pro¬ 
ductions of the nineteenth. The author’s study of the 
architecture and sculpture in the earlier days is full 
and clear, and excellently illustrated with either his 
own drawings or highly informing photographs. For 
the less leisurely student it would have been a consider¬ 
able advantage if Mr. Dieulafoy had been able to add 
the approximate date of the buildings illustrated to 
the titles of his pictures, but a careful study of his 
work will enable the reader correctly to place the 
enormous series of interesting and historical structures 
with which he deals. During the Renaissance and the 
later centuries the vast quantity of pictures, of which 
he writes are of especial value to us just now, when the 
collection at the Grafton Gallery shows us examples 
of many of the schools, frequently greatly influenced 
by foreign artists, which he explains and criticises. 
One of the outstanding features of the book is, in¬ 
deed, the fact that both Spain and Portugal, while 
retaining much of their local character, were countries 
particularly responsive to foreign ideas and ideals. 
From the earliest days to the time of Goya is a lengthy 
journey, but the author of “Art in Spain and Portugal” 
makes it without sign of weariness or lack of interest. 
As he writes of the more modern work he becomes a 
little less full and presents his readers rather with a 
guide than a generous account of the great masters 
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who painted for the Kings and Princes of Spain and 
Portugal. That, however, will, perhaps, make his 
book more generally popular. If the further volumes 
in this series are as valuable as the present they will, 
indeed, be welcome. We especially look forward to 
those dealing with the arts of India and of China and 
Japan. 


Children’s Stories 

lnchf alien. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. Illustrated. 

(Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Childhood of Helen . By EVELYN GOODE. 

Illustrated. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
Stairways . By LILIAN TURNER. Illustrated. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Rose Book of Romance: A Tapestry of Old Tales 
(For Reading to the Little Ones). Rewoven by 
Alethea Chaplin. Illustrated in Colour by M. 
M. JOHNSON. (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Hungarian Fairy Book . By Nandor POGANY. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

IF one can reconcile one's self to the fact that a woman 
can have a sufficiently sweet and gentle disposition as 
to receive with only soft speeches—and this the first 
hour of the honeymoon—the fact that her husband 
had previously married, and was a widower with three 
children, it will not be difficult to enjoy the remainder 
of “Inchfallen." This very placid and malleable creature 
arrives at her husband's home, and, although the 
children are under the care of a very austere aunt in a 
separate wing of the mansion, Christabel manages in 
time to attract them all to her. In parts the conversa¬ 
tion of the little ones is anything but childlike, and 
none of them is sufficiently roguish to be very 
interesting. 

The three children in Mrs. Goode's story are very 
natural and entertaining young persons, and the way 
in which the author has depicted their disappointment 
when Helen, a grown-up cousin, resists or passes lightly 
by all their simple efforts to entertain her and remains 
unfriendly aloof from their childish pleasures is well 
told. Their great perseverance to attract and please 
her is a little overdone; the majority of children are 
usually quicker than were Polly, Rod, and Small to 
understand when they are not wanted and to keep away 
from unsympathetic companions. But their little ways 
and whims have evidently been well studied by the 
author, whose book can be recommended as a good 
children's story. 

“Stairways to the Stars" is a book suitable for 
girls beyond childhood's years, and deals with three 
daughters possessing very distinct and different dis¬ 
positions, and the manner in which they alternately 
vex and please their gentle mother, who lives only to 
tend and care for her children. Pamela, who longs 
for genius and dreams of “gifts"; Catherine, who 
yearns always to do good; and frivolous little Rosalind 
are all well described, as is also the quaint little person 


who takes up her abode with the family, and proves 
herself to be the fortunate possessor of the “ gift *' 
craved for by the disappointed Pamela. The scene is 
laid partly in Australia and partly in England, so 
both Colonial and English readers should be able to 
take an interest in the story. 

“ The Rose Book of Romance " is yet another collec¬ 
tion of the old tales ever dear to succeeding generations 
of children. There are in all twelve stories, comprising 
among others “Dick Whittington," “Aladdin," and 
“ Cinderella." There seems no particular reason for 
the present edition; the accounts have been rewoven by 
Miss Chaplin, but there are already so many books 
containing all or many of these same stories that it is 
doubtful whether a very large sale can be expected, 
from this fresh compilation. The book has rather n 
heavy appearance, but will probably bear some rougl 
handling. 

This year it is to Hungary that Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
has turned for a writer of the dainty fairy-book he 
produces each year, and the compiler, Mr. Nandor 
Pogztny has done his best to collect in the present volume 
stories of such rich fancy and vivid imagination as will 
please any child who delights in the mystic and. the 
beautiful. The illustrations are whimsical and quaint, 
while the red and black printing gives a very decorative 
effect to the whole. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Diversions of a Prisoner: Goethe*s “ Hermann and 
Dorothea ." Done into English by VIVIAN BRAN¬ 
DON. With eight illustrations after pictures by 
Arthur Frecken von Ramberg. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

LTHOUGH—and perhaps for that very reason— we 
have never been in prison, we have a sneaking idea 
that we should enjoy a term of imprisonment; not hard 
labour and not too long, but protected from visitors, 
telephones, telegrams, and newspapers. Left alone, 
in fact, with nothing to do and a liberal supply of 
MS. paper and some decent pens. We feel certain 
that Bunyan was happy in Bedford Gaol writing his 
“ Pilgrim's Progress," and that it was a comfort to 
Walter Raleigh to compile his “History of the World” 
in the Tower. The attraction to us would be that 
there need be no hurry and no interruption. 

It appears that Mr. Vivian Brandon, while imprisoned 
in the fortress of Wesel, occupied his leisure by trans¬ 
lating Goethe's famous poem of “ Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea." Owing, perhaps, to poor translations, the poem 
is not very well known here, whilst in Germany it is far 
more familiar than—what shall we say ?—“ Eugene 
Aram," “The Wreck of the Hesperus," “ Horatius,” 
or “The Queen of the May" are in England'’; 
but, then, the Germans are much fonder of 
poetry than we are. “ ‘ Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea,'" said Goethe, in his old age, “is about 
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the only one of my long poems which still gives me 
pleasure; I can never read it without being deeply 
stirred." 

The poem is in hexameter, and Mr. Brandon has 
carefully refrained from falling into the errors of his 
predecessors by attempting the same metre in English. 
The construction of sentences in German is quite 
different from that of English. Owing principally *0 
the large number of monosyllabic words in the English 
language, an English sentence contains on the average 
fewer syllables than its German equivalent. The 
translator therefore boldly tried the twelve-syllable 
line, and it must be confessed it is wonderfully 
effective. 

The French prisoners of war on Dartmoor, a hundred 
years ago, used to make beautiful little models of 
three-deckers out of the bones they saved from their 
meals. They were correct to the smallest detail, even 
in scale, and Mr. Brandon betrays the same meticulous 
care in his translation; the value of every syllable has 
been carefully weighed and every line polished. For 
an amateur, this young naval officer has turned out a 
scholarly piece of work, graced by some poetic sym¬ 
pathy of his own. It will be interesting if this becomes 
the standard translation of the poem. There are eight 
excellent reproductions of Von Ramberg's well-known 
pictures. 


The National Gallery of Scotland : Souvenir Volume . 
By W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. (De La More Press. 

is. net.) 

IN a short “prologue" the writer of this little book 
traces the origin and development of the Scottish 
National Gallery, explaining the various bequests and 
gifts which have helped to give it distinction. The 
following chapters are devoted to more detailed de¬ 
scriptions of the treasures to be found in the different 
departments—the examples of the French School, the 
English and Scottish Schools, the sculpture, and other 
information. The subject is treated most interestingly 
in every respect, as those who know Mr. Murdoch's 
writings will anticipate, and the nineteen illustrations 
are reproduced quite as well as the limitations of price 
and size would permit. 


The publishing firm of Erskine MacDonald has been 
re-organised, and with Mr. F. W. Palmer (lately with 
Messrs. Simpkin Marshall and brother of Mr. F. N. 
Foulis London manager) as trade manager, has been 
transferred to new premises at Featherstone Buildings, 
Holbom. The firm will make a feature of romance, 
prose fiction being added to the speciality of verse. 
The former class will be represented by two old-world 
romances, by C. Rutherford and the Countess of 
Cromartie, in addition to a novel, “The Rut," by E. 
Hamilton Moore, while drama will include “ The 
Master," by W. G. Hole, with an introduction by 
Stephen Phillips, and a play by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
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Youth Will Be Served . By DOLF WYLLARDE. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

W HAT is the proper age for the person who fulfils 
in a novel the popular role once known as that of 
the “heroine"? Doubtless the question resembles the 
queries on the posters of a certain type of publication; 
yet the subject is not without its interest. Just at 
present the age of this interesting personage is 
undoubtedly on the increase. In the novels we have 
read lately we find that a perilously close approach to 
forty, and even a stride beyond that formerly fatal age, 
leaves one of these delightful women with a power of 
fascination compared with which the years of her 
twenties were stale and utterly unprofitable. This large 
horizon is pleasant, and doubtless true enough. We 
mention it since we have another instance of it in this 
latest book of Dolf Wyllarde. It is unnecessary to 
point out that this author is already responsible for 
much sterling and powerful work; but never, we think, 
has her art taken a more subtle and thoughtful shape 
than in the present volume. 

“ Youth will be Served,” notwithstanding the design 
on its paper envelope, is a book which may well lay 
claim to serious attention. We have here a girl, fresh, 
young, and reasonably ardent, married to the distin¬ 
guished soldier, many years her senior, and begetting 
him a son before she herself had attained her nineteenth 
year. There follows a repression, easy enough to be 
understood, on the part of the fond soldier of his young 
wife's desire to accompany him in his more adven¬ 
turous military expeditions, and the inevitable shock 
with which the young wife learns that, though her 
husband loves her, he loves his profession yet more. 
The sequel seems to us to be worked out with an 
enthralling but merciless logic. We see Gillian, the 
young girl, wife of a soldier steadily growing more 
famous, maturing among the temptations and whirl of 
London. There is no downfall of virtue, as might have 
been expected by some ; but there is a process of harden¬ 
ing which comes about as the love of self, unhindered, 
grows; and, when the soldier, now a general, sees her 
in his advancing years, and at last fully realises the 
zenith of her acknowledged attractions, it is too late. 
The hero of her girlish years can never again be to her 
anything beyond a humdrum husband. 

It is her son whom now she places on a portion of the 
pedestal long ago occupied by the husband. On a 
portion only, for the greater part of this becomes filled 
by another! Just here it looks very much as though we 
were drifting towards the change of partners which is 
becoming so commonplace in this England of the 
average novelist of the day; but here the art of Dolf 
| Wyllarde intervenes, and we are both saved, and in a 
; convincing fashion. “Youth will be Served,” and it is 
i Gillian's son who, having come to man's estate, inter- 
I venes, quite unintentionally, as a matter of fact, since 
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his mother to her dismay finds herself watching him 
play the part with another which her lover is on the eve 
of playing with herself. Such is the crude outline of a 
fascinating tale. 


The Sequence , 1905-1912. By ELINOR GLYN. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 6s.) 

To those who have enjoyed the “Visits of Elizabeth " 
and a number of the other works of this author, “ The 
Sequence” must come in the light of a disappointment. 
The book is from a skilful hand, it is true; but it is 
impossible to escape from the conviction, as one reads, 
that it is the manner, not the matter, which prevents 
the expression of utter damnation. Do we not all know 
that lady who, seated before her mirror, describes her 
various charms, one after the other, to the reader ? Do 
we not, moreover, know the lady, who, when her lover 
enters, stands up trembling to greet him ? And have 
we not also read of the lover whose eyes blaze and 
whose countenance is apt to pass with entrancing 
suddenness from passionate gladness to a stern broodi¬ 
ness that is almost as overwhelming in its effects ? We 
have met these characters before. It is true that here 
they are garbed in modern clothes. Thus Guinevere of 
the sad eyes and tragic face, who otherwise would be a 
milk-and-watery maid, is rendered of a certain interest 
from the mere fact that she is a married woman; and it is 
not her husband who shines with the passionate gladness 
already referred to! Affairs being in this condition, it 
is, even in smart society, essential to clear the way. 
This is done by first introducing some really tremendous 
complications. Guinevere and her lover are discovered 
in a somewhat compromising situation by Guinevere's 
son—for the lady is no longer in her very first youth. 
The contretemps is too much for our heroine, and she 
decides that she and the man she “adores” must part, 
at all events for a time. Driven desperate, the lover 
marries another woman two days before Guinevere's 
husband dies ! And so they jump from the frying-pan 
into the fire, for Guinevere's husband was old and un¬ 
suspicious; while Sir Hugh Dremont's wife is young, 
and very well able to look after herself. But there re¬ 
mains Guinevere's son, who steps bravely into the 
breach, has a tremendous aifaire with Sir Hugh's wife, 
and in the end they are drowned together. Thus by a 
simple process of arithmetic and cancellation, we are 
left with Guinevere and her lover. The last line of the 
nover is: — 

“ The dawn of a new day for Hugh and me." But 
what a long night! 


The Chafs of Hart on : A Tale of Frolic , Sport , and 
Mystery at Public School . By BELINDA BLINDERS. 
Edited by DESMOND COKE. (Chapman and Hall. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. COKE has contrived for us a most diverting farce. 
“Belinda Blinders," after her triumph in “Sandford of 
Merton," has flown at higher game; she has en¬ 


deavoured to “paint an enduring picture of the penis 
that beset a lad who sinks to those two rampant vices 
of the male-mastered college: criminality and sport." 
The hero begins well by winning the favour of the 
school captain who, “worried and vigilant, meets every 
train—keen young fellow—to learn at once if Fate had 
sent him good material to mould into the fine Hartonian 
tradition." Ralph—the hero—is “placed unanimously 
in the first class," which is, of course, the top one, but 
changes places magnanimously with the villain, who is 
“delegated to the sixth." Then he falls into tempta¬ 
tion, helps to abduct the head's little daughter, and 
spends the rest of his time in atoning for this slip. He 
wins the cycle championship at the “annual athletic 
gala" and the concomitant “grand money prize.” By 
means of this last he works his way to Queen's Club 
and redeems his reputation by his play as twelfth man 
in a sensational “Harton and Erow" match. From 
“Erratae" to “The Finis" there is nothing but pure joy. 


Richard Furlong . By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 6s.) 

Mr. Temple Thurston has a happy knack of dmng 
moderately deep down into the lower strata of society 
and investing the characters involved with a generous 
and fascinating amount of what some might call literary 
glamour, and others the romance of truth as seen by the 
seeing eye. Whichever may be the more accurate, the 
result is usually successful, and in the case of Richard 
Furlong the author may be congratulated on having 
brought the story well up to his standard. 

The tale of Richard Furlong, who comes to London 
from a country mill, impregnated with true art and 
the enthusiasm of genius, and his chilly and heart¬ 
rending reception at the hands of philistine editors and 
picture-shops, is not, in itself, a new one. Yet the 
topic is most interestingly dealt with, and in the course 
of it we are introduced to the fateful oil-shop where 
the starving artist lodged. Poor setting for a romance, 
truly, an oil-shop—yet by the magic of Mr. Thurston s 
capable pen we rapidly feel at home there, and we 
grow to love the unselfish and adorable daughter of the 
people, who, for her part, loved Dickie Furlong with 
such pure generosity and self-sacnfice. 

The end of the story is not what might have been 
expected; since there are no betrayals, and the man 
on the threshold of his fame clings to the girl who lived 
only for him. But the end is pure pathos, and the book 
would be worth perusal if for nothing beyond the power 
of the two last pages. 


Heroes of the Indian Mutiny . By EDWARD GlLLIAT. 
(Seeley, Service, and Co. 5s.) 

This latest addition to the “Heroes of the World” 
library cannot fail to arouse interest, not only among 
youthful, but also more mature readers. The episodes, 
ghastly, grim, and heroic, of that great drama, which 
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reddened the soil of India with the blood of European 
and native, can never become stale reading to English¬ 
men ; and the heart of even the most degenerate 
modern—if moderns be degenerate—must necessarily 
beat more quickly at the amazing recital of the heroism 
which that tremendous struggle evoked 

In this volume the events have been successfully por¬ 
trayed; and both the sternness and the glamour of the 
struggle are adequately rendered. Mr. Gilliat wisely 
has begun at the fountain head, and a most useful 
chapter is the first, which deals with the days before the 
Mutiny, and the mutterings of the storm. Who can 
blame these gallant British officers for their simple 
faith, and in so many cases, misplaced confidence, in 
the men who were but waiting the first opportunity of 
slaying them? And the torch of revolt once applied, 
what place in the world saw feats of greater endurance, 
self-sacrifice, and heroism? These have never been 
placed in a more compact and interesting form than in 
the present volume. 


The Eyes of Alicia. By CHARLES E. PEARCE. (Stan¬ 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

ALICIA, the heroine of this novel, is enveloped in 
mystery from the beginning to the end of the volume. 
The connection between herself and the millionaire, Mr. 
David Haggar, is also very mysterious. 

Her misfortune in being mixed up with a set of 
forgers makes her life a misery and a terror. The plot 
is deeply laid and skilfully worked up into an exciting 
tale, which is far above the average and well worth 
reading. 


The Centenary of Verdi in Italy 

H AD Great Britain been so fortunate as to be able 
to count such a man as Verdi among her sons, 
she would doubtless have taken some little notice of 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth; Queen's Hall 
and the musical societies of the greater provincial 
towns would have given a concert; Sir Edward Elgar, 
Mr. W. H. Hadow, or the Lord Chief Justice would 
have delivered an address on the occasion; but there 
the matter would have ended. Here, in Italy, things 
are very different. The "great heart" of the people 
is stirred this year to vivid realisation of the glory 
which Verdi gave to the country. No one, it seems, 
is ignorant, no one is indifferent; even the “ upper 
classes" talk about Verdi with knowledge and 
enthusiasm. Not only the musical but the unmusical 
—if there be any really unmusical people in Italy— 
can share in the conversation when it turns upon the 
great composer, and they are ever ready to make 
pilgrimages, and endure some amount of discomfort, 
in order to be present at a special performance of 
“"Aida" or * Nabuco." Verdi belonged by birth to the 
North, but now he is the common possession of all 


Italy. In every small town south of Naples one is 
sure to see a magnificent “ poster " on the walls, often 
adorned with a really fine portrait of the Maestro, 
which announces that in a neighbouring city—and the 
“ city " may be one of not more than 2,000 inhabitants 
—the municipality has arranged for a grand week of 
" La Traviata " in honour of the centenary. At Naples 
every programme of the fine Banda Municipale con¬ 
tained one or more selections from an opera by Verdi; 
when the first notes were heard, the people invariably 
broke out into cheers and cries of “ Viva Verdi!" while 
the bands seemed to play the music with the splendid 
fire of love and pride. There, in the warm evening, 
under the tall palm trees, the air delicious with mingled 
odours from a great bed of dazzling white tuberoses 
and a thicket of oleanders, the gay Neapolitan crowd 
intently listening to the music—too often, for one 
hearer's comfort, accompanying some well-known 
melody with their voices—Mediterranean waves beating 
against the sea-wall adding their infinite bass to the 
music, one felt how congruous was the art of the com¬ 
poser to the scene. Perhaps some of the superior 
English and Germans who sniff at Verdi might see 
that he deserves a place in the musical sun after all, 
could they hear him at their ease in his own country, 
and learn how national is his music. In England it 
is probable that there are very few musicians whose 
judgment carries weight who do not recognise the 
genius of Verdi, even though they might decline to go 
again to hear " La Traviata." It is our musically 
half-educated folk who affect to belittle Verdi; and 
it would be foolish to expect the average German, who 
is constitutionally narrow-minded about the music of 
other countries, to appreciate his value. But here, in 
Italy, there is no doubt about it; Verdi spoke in music 
for the people of his day, with so complete a sincerity 
that he will live for people of future days and other 
countries. As one moves about from town to town 
and village to village, one is sure to come upon a Festa 
of some kind, and therefore to look upon a scene which 
at once suggests opera. All that one remembers of 
Verdi's scores rushes into the mind of the appropriate 
music to express the scene. Puccini? No, he is not 
as naturally Italian as Verdi. Rossini? Yes, of 
course, and Donizetti and Bellini too; but theirs is 
music for the Italy of a bygone time, and it expressed 
the more superficial Italian character, the gay charm, 
the inexhaustible delight in sun and laughter. It did 
not represent the whole spirit of Italy, only part. The 
spirit of the men who made Italy as she is now is 
not in it. But Verdi goes much deeper, is much more 
comprehensive, and is the people's musical poet in a 
sense that Rossini, with all his brilliance, could not 
be. 

We attended a performance of “ II Trovatore " in 
a town so small and obscure that neither Murray nor 
Bradshaw nor Baedeker appears to know of its exist¬ 
ence. It was the Festa of Maria Addolovata, and we 
were at first attracted by the contrast between cause 
and effect indicated by the flaming advertisement 
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which set forth that “Domenica, 21 corrente, avra luogo 
la rinomata ed antica Fiera di Bestiame e merci detta 
dei Sette Dolori.” The connection between the Seven 
Sorrows of Mary and a cattle fair is at first surprising, 
but the surprises of Italy are part of its fascination. 
This year’s Fair of the Seven Sorrows had been chosen 
by the spirited municipality as the appropriate time 
for a Verdi commemoration, and “ II Trovatore ” was 
performed nightly to an enraptured audience by a 
“grand” company, which included twenty bandsmen 
and twelve chorus-singers. To seasoned opera-goers 
the audience and all the circumstances of the perform¬ 
ance were more interesting than either the opera or its 
interpreters. But we have, on other occasions, heard 
infinitely better performances in Italy received with 
coldness or even hostility. Now, however, the senti¬ 
ment of pride in the possession of Verdi had softened 
all critical temper, the most obvious faults were over¬ 
looked, and each familiar scene was rewarded with 
bravest applause. We discussed the centenary with 
the waiter at the trattoria, with some amateurs in the 
seats at a lira and a half, also with a railway porter. 
Not one of these good men but had something intelli¬ 
gent to say. They had no doubt that Verdi was the 
greatest composer the world had seen, but one should 
go to Milan to hear the finest performances in the 
world. There was to be a representation of “ Falstaff,” 
however, at Basseto itself, with artists from Milan, 
which would transcend everything; and we had pro¬ 
bably heard of Signor Zenatello’s marvellous “Aida “ 
in the Roman Amphitheatre at Verona, seven nights of 
it, and 40,000 persons present each time. Yes, we had 
indeed heard of this amazing commemoration from 
some who had been there, and the thought that we had 
missed it will be a source of lifelong regret. Forty 
thousand people sitting under the stars in that gigantic 
Colosseum, not, as once, at a gladiatorial show, but 
to hear “Aida,” must have been a sight worth a long 
journey. Two sphinxes and two obelisks to indicate 
the scene, with the addition of some palm trees wheeled 
on to suggest the banks of the Nile in the third act, 
what more by way of dicor could be needed ? The 
orchestra and the singers were perfectly heard, and 
there can be no doubt that the opera was finely done. 

So great was the success that Signor Zenatello wanted 
to give a gratuitous performance, to enable the very 
poorest to share in the glorious honouring of Verdi. 
But the town authorities distrusted their ability to cope 
with the crowds which would have fought for places, 
and the generous intention was not carried out. It is 
pleasant to be in a country where heroes are still wor¬ 
shipped with genuine passion of affection, especially 
when the hero is not a politician but an artist. Italy 
of to-day thinks chiefly, but not entirely, of progress, 
its commerce, its science, and its material well-being. 
But she does not forget that she was and is a land of 
song. Her deepest gratitude, of course, is for the 
Liberators, and her pride in her men of science, such as 
Marconi, is intense; but she cannot do without Art, and 
her joy in such a possession as the music of Verdi is 
something both beautiful and inspiring. 


The Making of the Royal West 
of England Academy 

By Haldane Macfall. 

E high honour paid to Bristol by His Majesty the 
King in granting the Royal title to her Academy 
of Fine Arts, is to see that historic city given up to 
making holiday in a week of banquets, balls, rejoicings 
and picturesque ceremonies. There will be much mak¬ 
ing of elaborate speeches; justifiable pride of the city 
fathers; large and handsome compliments by official 
visitors and distinguished guests; indeed, perhaps more 
than a little exaggerative—the cork being out of the 
bottle and the splendour conducing to the taking of the 
high note. But when all the banqueting is done, and 
the dawn of the morrow steals over the city and peeps 
in at the broken fragments of the feast, when the eye 
takes a calmer survey, with tendency towards exaggera¬ 
tive chill and criticism, what value then shall we see the 
city set upon this unique distinction that the Crown has 
granted to her? 

Wheresoever, throughout the country, there is 
interest in affairs of Art, wheresoever the high 
importance of the arts in the destiny of a people is 
fully realised, there will be a sense of rejoicing in the 
Western city’s rejoicings. In more than one great city 
will be paid the tribute of envy at Bristol’s good for¬ 
tune. But even in the moment of exultation it were 
well for the city fathers to remember that the King has 
not merely granted such high honour to be worn as a 
decoration on the civic breast; the King is a serious man 
keenly anxious to know what England is doing; and 
this honour holds the compelling duty that Bristol shall 
guard it with jealous eye and handsome deed. What 
is Bristol going to do with her Royal Academy* 
Let us glance a moment at the Academy as it stands 
to-day and in its makings. 

Bristol looms in the imagination of this country as 
the historic city of the West. From her ports were 
shipped the stuff which made the traffic for high adven¬ 
ture over sea and land. She is the city that ought to 
have won Stevenson as her singer. The art of the 
drama was aforetime nourished largely upon her 
boards. She is by position and by every instinct the 
centre of all artistic activity in the West. She seems to 
have realised this destiny. 

Without aid from, or appeal to, the city funds, or the 
State, certain citizens set themselves about 1844 to buiid 
a fitting home as the nursery of the arts. In the gal¬ 
leries of the Royal Academy of the West to-day may 
be seen a show-case in which lies the first catalogue of 
her first arts exhibition on the founding of her 
Academy by Mrs. Sharpies in 1844; and the signature 
of the first President, John S. Harford, forebear of the 
present Duchess of Beaufort—the Harfords and Mileses 
and Brights being connected with the “Old Bank” of 
Bristol, on the premises of which bank the Academy 
was brought into being. This handsome service of 
private citizens to their historic city has become a tradi- 
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tion; and to-day, without public funds, without civic of ways she can move to the encouragement of a 

aid, the building of the Academy blossoms forth as culture without which she must pass wholly into the 

the Royal Academy of the West of England through grey and sordid habits of the Philistines and know the 

the dogged and unceasing efforts of a citizen, Mr. narrower wayfaring in life. 

Ernest Savory, the generous patronage of its Lady Here has one man by his restless energy brought 
President, Miss Stancomb Wills, amidst the enthusiasm a Royal Academy within her possession. What of the 

of the genial Bohemian arts club known as the Bristol years to come ? Whither is all this travail to lead ? 

Savages, who owe their existence largely to the That is now become the all important problem, 

generosity of Alderman Eberle. It was the masterly 

policy of the Academy to unite the high endeavour of =========== ^ === ^^^ 

all the remarkably fine artists of the West of England 

into a central home; and the list of members on whom The NeW-Gomer 

the Academic honours rest at the initiation of the Royal 

body is a weighty one. The Newlyn School has too j By a GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER, 

long suffered neglect; to-day it steps into its honours. 

When we come to realise that artists so well known as TOOTHING is more impressive at first sight than 
Hughes Stanton, Olsson, Alfred Parsons, Raven Hill, the reverence and awe displayed by the new boy 

Adrian Stokes, Lamorna Birch, Tom Mostyn, Charles or & irl of twelve y ears of a S e during the first half-week 

Sims, Moffat Lindner, Melton Fisher, Napier Hemy, in a secondar y school. Thirty new faces turned up to 

John Hassall, are of the company, it reminds us of the y° urs in an attitude of profound respect make you feel 

wide activity of the West in affairs artistic. Of the that a ^ ter aB y° u are a person of some consequence in 

sculptors is Havard Thomas. the world. Every word you speak is carefully weighed. 

The King, by grant of the Royal title, has honoured each motion studied; even your .jokes are appreciated, 

these men and proclaimed the right of the West to dis- You y° u have come into y our own at last- But 

tinction. Mr. Savory has wrought by untiring energy the illusion is as fleeting as it is vivid; in less than a 

and devoted service not only this wide group into one, week you find behaviour which seemed to represent 

but has won by sheer force of character a stately build- intense admiration was only a critical and non- 

ing wherein to house this Royal Academy in fitting committal scrutiny. With dismay you begin to realise 

fashion. that all the openings in your armour are not only dis- 

But what is the West of England going to do to show covered but registered, and that the enemy will give 

itself worthy of the honour? Therein lies the splendour no q uarter - Henceforth you must be on the defensive, 

or destruction of the future art activity of the West. always prepared for an immediate attack. 

There will be danger of the overlapping of this art After about a week, when the new-comer has taken 
educational interest and that; and now is the time for his b® ar ings, his own individuality, which has been 

the citizens of Bristol to see to it that their Royal held in abeyance by the strangeness of his surround- 

Academy shall become a source of inspiration and en- ings» begins to assert itself. Familiarity breeds, not 

couragement to the art culture of their people. exactly contempt, but a more qualified respect. The 

To-day Bristol has a splendid opportunity. She has gods are still gods, but their feet are clay. “ It's a 

her University and her Art Gallery, the gift of Lord q ueer sort of place,” said a boy, in answer to his 

Wintestoke to the City, wherein is housed the City's mother's question, “ but I don't think there's anything 

permanent collection of pictures. She has her local ^ shan't be able to manage in a bit.'' The last three 

artists, the artistic impetus has not to be nursed into words indicate all that was left of his fear of the 

being—it is there, all over the West. She has her duty unknown. 

to her Royal Academy; and must pursue it—will she Recently I gave as the subject of an essay, “My 
pursue it with niggard hand, or with paltry bickerings First Week in a Secondary School.” Most of the 
an jealousies, or will the city fathers and the great essayists had previously attended an elementary day 

county magnates unite with her University to affiliate school. One of the girls began: "I think what im- 

e cu ture of her art endeavour with the culture of her pressed me most was the gowns of the teachers. Most 

earning and her science such as the University is of the mistresses looked lovely in them, and the 

area y there established to give to her people? Will masters don't look at all bad when you get used to 

nsto arise and become the nursery of architects and them. I think I shall be a secondary school teacher 

scu ptors to beautify her streets and public buildings, myself, as I should love to wear a gown.” Her phrase 

painters and craftsmen to bring forth the art that is her “ most of the mistresses ” aroused my curiosity, but I 

s ^ e ^ content to consider an annual thought it wise to make no further inquiries. Another 

CX 1 ition °f works of art from outside as her sufficient girl, who had no intention of being rude, wrote: 

contn ution to her culture and her splendour ? Why “ Some of the big girls are more stuck-up than the 

ocs she not found a chair of art in her University and teachers. This is a pity, as it spoils them and takes 

- un * son with the Academy to bring enthusiasm nobody in.” Similar artless candour found expression 

or the arts amongst the people? Will she not give to in the essay of a thoughtful little girl of twelve. “I 

ner working classes the opportunity to see without fee ; like French the best of all the subjects, and the mistress 

e ** utterance of her people ? In these and a score who teaches it speaks it as fast as anything. Of 
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course, I can’t tell whether she is right or wrong, but 
what I should like to know is, what would a French¬ 
man say about it. To me it sounds very funny. I 
should love to go to France.” At this point she 
launched into a detailed description of the route she 
intended to take on her first visit to the Continent. It 
was off the subject, but it filled a page, and convinced 
me that her training in geography had been conducted 
on sound lines. 

What most new scholars feel very keenly is loss of 
prestige. In the elementary school they could patronise 
the other scholars; in the secondary school they were 
not even average units. “At my last school,” said a 
youthful Ulysses, “ I could fight anybody, and it 
won’t be many years before I’m the same here.” How 
true it is that, even with the schoolboy, 

Hope, like the glimm’ring taper’s light 
Adorns and cheers the way ! 

Not every scholar, however, can assimilate a cheerful 
philosophy so early. Some feel cowed, others em¬ 
bittered. “When I look around at the sea of faces,” 
wrote a little pale-faced boy of twelve, “ I nearly feel 
nobody.” As long as he can write “ nearly ” there is 
hope for him. A girl whose bump of reverence is not 
yet fully developed said : “ The big girls of this school 
are far too self-conscientious. When I asked one how 
old she was, she turned up her eyebrows and said, 
'Don’t talk to me in that flippert tone,’ and another 
looked at me as if she was my mother. It’s all put 
on, and it’s ridiklous.” With her, the rude discipline 
of life has already begun. Discipline in English will 
follow later. 

A considerable number are ambitious, and realise 
that a secondary education is a valuable asset. “When 
I was quite young,” said a veteran of four feet, “I 
made up my mind to be a great man some day, and 
this determination has remained with me to the present 
day. But it looks a lot harder than it did. At first 
I thought of being a poet, but after what I have seen 
since I came here I think I shall be a scientist, or I 
wouldn't mind being a great joiner either.” This 
extract might lead the uninitiated into the belief that 
English literature has not been made as attractive as 
it might be. I prefer to think that the superior attrac¬ 
tions of elementary science and woodwork are alone 
responsible. I believe that in wood-work lessons the 
boys are allowed to work in their shirt-sleeves, and 
that after practical science they nearly always wash 
their hands. No doubt this is necessary, but it puts 
the rest of the staff at a tremendous disadvantage. A 
girl whose belief in education is almost as great as 
her belief in herself, said: “ When I left the Elemen¬ 
tary School, I was top of Standard Ex-7, the highest 
possible. Then I got a scholarship and came here. 
While I am here I shall win another and pass on to 
the University. There I shall get a M.A., and the 
whole world will be at my feet. Perhaps I shall lead 
a Women’s Movement if I don’t get married, which I 
don’t think I shall, unless I change my mind. But 
one never knows.” 


The big majority of the boys devoted most of the 
space at their disposal to sport, and dismissed the rest 
of the curriculum in a few lines. One enthusiastic 
sportsman began: “ I did not see the captain of the 
football team till the second day. Then a boy told 
me that was him walking along the corridor. So I 
went walking past him. He seems a decent sort of 
chap. He winked at me, and I winked back.” 
Although the captain of the team did not know it, he 
had bought for a wink what his teachers would not 
buy in a year of effort. 

A boy whose ideas and style are influenced by a 
football paper which he reads every Saturday expressed 
his thoughts in language which gives the impression 
that he is not the stuff of which hero-worshippers are 
made. “ The other day I watched the team lose a 
match, and it served them right. The forwards haven’t 
enough dash; the backs are too slow and lack combina¬ 
tion (I asked him afterwards what “ lack combination” 
means; he blushed, and then said it meant that they 
did not kick far enough) and the goaler—well, he’s 
no good at all. P.S.—I’m not bad at goaling myself.” 
He was well aware that it is not customary to put post¬ 
scripts at the end of essays, but it was the best way 
that he knew of calling attention to the fact that there 
was an obvious way of improving the team. 

The feeling, on the whole, seemed to be one of 
contentment. The only savage attack came at the 
close of an otherwise placid essay: “ I like this school 
all right, except for one thing. I think, when you've 
been working hard all day, home-work is a bit too 
thick.” 


Bazaars 

HE popular notion of a bazaar in England is a 
device to promote the cause of charity, a 
temporary emporium in which you are cajoled into 
purchasing something you do not want at a price 
greater than you care to pay. The vicar of the parish, 
a local great lady, and as many pretty girls as can 
be commandeered to assist at the stalls are among the 
inevitable dramatis persona , and the more brazen their 
activity in fleecing such as stray within the fold, the 
higher praise accorded in the local Press. 

A bazaar in the East is a very different conception. 
It is permanent, for one thing, and, although excessive 
prices are commonly asked in the first place, these are 
reduced to a fraction of their original figure by a 
process of untiring haggling that would be considered 
bad form in the make-believe bazaars at home. As a 
matter of fact, the bazaars in Eastern cities like Cair*' 
and Constantinople are, over and above their com 
mercial purpose, hotbeds of intrigue and gossip. In 
the old days of unrest in Stamboul, when each morn¬ 
ing brought its surprises, and we never knew from one 
hour to the next whether Abd-ul-Hamid was on the 
throne of Othman or on a steamer bound for Europe, 
the first act of the police, whenever the rabble 
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threatened to get out of hand, was to close the Bazaar. 
One afternoon, indeed, there was a very pretty busi¬ 
ness in that labyrinth of traders, for some ruffian 
rushed amid the booths, vowing that the mutineers were 
coming to loot. “Why do you stay here?*' he cried: 
and portly and unwarlike merchants, gathering up 
their robes, fled, without a thought of their wares, in 
wild disorder, returning a little later to find that the 
false herald and his accomplices had raided their 
shops. 

Stamboul is the playground of many tourists from 
the West, and the unbeliever meets with deference that 
is servile in proportion to his prodigality. In less 
tcurist-ridden centres, such as Damascus and Fez, he 
will find himself, on the other hand, an object of 
either Moslem indifference or even thinly veiled hatred. 
In either case, unless he has a fancy for being shame¬ 
lessly robbed, he must adapt himself to the peculiar 
conditions of retail trade in the Orient, and meet the 
knaves on their own ground. This is no easy and 
pleasant matter of shopping in Bond Street or the 
Avenue de l’Op^ra, in the shops of which you may 
find exactly what you require at a moment's notice and 
at a price within reach of any millionaire, a price, 
moreover, that is fixed and not subject to bargaining. 
What might be the behaviour of a Bond Street Jeweller 
if I were to offer him a sovereign for a ten guinea tie¬ 
pin, I have not the nerve to ascertain, yet such is the 
everyday method of trading in Eastern bazaars. 

What often proves the undoing of the callow globe¬ 
trotter is the impressive dignity and easy hospitality 
of the shopkeeper. If the feelings of the Bond Street 
gentleman aforementioned were like to be somewhat 
ruffled, what, on the other hand, would be those of his 
customer if, on entering the shop, he were asked to 
sit down and have a cup of coffee and a cigarette 
before talking business ? Yet this, again, is the 
practice in the bazaar, and the uninitiated are apt to 
find their commercial instinct disarmed by such un¬ 
expected entertainment. They forget that the aggre¬ 
gate cost of coffee and cigarette is something less than 
a penny, and that the host's impressive manner costs 
him nothing at all. 

The right spirit in which to meet this splendid 
aeature with the venerable bearing of a patriarch de¬ 
pends on the time at the customer’s disposal. If he 
is simply taking a day ashore from a steamer due to 
sail at a fixed hour, or if his leisure is otherwise 
limited, he had better, in spite of the coffee and 
cigarette, cut the compliments and roundly offer the 
merchant about a third of the price asked at first. He 
need have no fear of insulting the trader. He might, 
in fact, as well try to insult a camel. He will be met 
by deprecatory gesture and eloquent protest; but if he 
shows the least sign of leaving the shop and repairing 
to the one opposite, his offer, or something sensibly 
close to it, will in all probability be accepted. 

If, on the other hand, he is in no hurry, there are 
less amusing ways of spending an hour than in bar¬ 
gaining. Here, again, much of the success of the 


expedition will hang on the visitor's ability to conduct 
his own negotiations. Interpreters notoriously sell 
both parties, and there are, outside Portland and Sing 
Sing, few blackguards to equal some of those who, 
in the guise of dragomans, hang around the steps 
of Shepheard's and the Pera Palace. These human 
birds of prey are invariably in league with traders in 
the bazaar, and actually lend themselves to certain 
fraudulent operations even after the purchase of silks, 
brassware, or other objects of native art. If, however, 
the traveller should have command of a modest stock 
of Turkish, Greek, or whatever other tongue has local 
currency, he may find mild diversion in beating the 
wily merchant down from his outrageous demands to 
a price which, inconceivably ludicrous by comparison, 
still leaves the vanquished dealer in possession of a 
handsome profit, and the assumption of dignity with 
which the greybeard tacitly accepts this proof of his 
predatory habits is an entertainment in itself. 

To some people, no doubt, the mere process of bar¬ 
gaining is tedious, not to say unpleasant, and it must 
be admitted that only the picturesque setting of such 
transactions, together with a pardonable aversion from 
being robbed, makes it tolerable. There is always the 
alternative of paying, to use a vulgar expression, 
through the nose. Otherwise, there is nothing for it 
but to haggle. The ways of the East are not those 
of the West. There may possibly be an honest trader 
or two between Malta and Singapore, but the number 
is not great, and he who likes to get value for his 
money must, when visiting the bazaars, be prepared to 
argue the matter at some length. F. G. AFLALO. 


In Fiord-Land—V 

By W. H. Koebel 

VERYONE knows the difference between a 
carriol and a stolkjaerre—at least, everyone in 
Norway and a few hundred thousand in England! 
For the benefit of the unimportant remnant of 
humanity I will explain that a carriol seats a driver 
and a single passenger, while the stolkjaerre holds two 
in addition to the driver. The latter perches himself 
on a diminutive seat at the back, and he drives with 
his reins, so to speak, round the waists of the 
passengers. 

These articles are not intended to be instructive, 
but this explanation, it appears, was inevitable. 
Having made it, we will return in haste to ourselves. 
Someone—Cook, or the farmers, or some other Deus 
ex machind —had kindly provided us with three 
stolkjaerres, thus throwing in an extra seat. 

The drivers might have stood for three generations 
of the same family. There was a wiry greybeard, a 
middle-aged, fair-moustached man, and a youth. The 
ponies themselves were pictures of placid content. 
They looked as fat as butter, yet hard as nails—a 
somewhat curious combination! Later on we found out 
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that this was the normal condition of Norwegian horse¬ 
flesh. The fortunate creatures ranked as pets first, as 
draught animals second. There are some Norwegians 
who love their ponies better than their wives, and 
almost as well as ardent spirits. But even these are 
quite charming fellows; for a disagreeable person does 
not exist in Norway—whatever the outer world may 
do for them on their travels. 

The cavalcade moved leisurely up the easy gradients 
of the road which led across the mountains. As we 
rose, the trees and bushes became a little stunted, the 
great patches of meadowsweet grew smaller, and the 
foxgloves lower and more rare. But the ferns con¬ 
tinued as plentiful as ever, and other flowers and pines 
took the place of those below. Alas! I am no 
botanist, but there was one growth which held our eye 
—a lovely little grass with fluffy tassels of shining 
white silk. And all the while the panorama beneath 
was spreading, and fiord and lake, peninsula and 
island, lay revealed in a most dreamy and enchanting 
fashion. 

At length we had arrived at a table-land. We 
climbed into the stolkjaerres, and now went pattering 
blithely along. Even now that we were on the level, 
the most tender-hearted could not complain of an un¬ 
reasonable speed. The ponies jogged along comfort¬ 
ably and easily. There was something in their motion 
that continually and subtly threatened a halt. Yet 
this they never did—of their own accord! Sometimes, 
when their pace grew a little more leisured than usual, 
the driver would bend over his passengers, and drop 
the end of a long twig on the animal’s quarters; on 
such occasions it was obvious that the pony was un¬ 
certain whether a fly had settled on him, or whether a 
whip had struck him. 

Presently the Maid, who was travelling in the lead¬ 
ing stolkjaerre, gave vent to a little squeak of astonish¬ 
ment. We beheld her pointing finger, followed its 
direction, and we, too, immediately became somewhat 
overpowered by amazement. 

Seated on a carpet of verdure by the roadside was a 
curious object. It was human, young, and apparently 
of the male sex. The garments of the thing were io 
all appearances such as a child of tender years might 
reasonably wear. It was the creature’s face which 
shocked us new-comers to Norway. That feature was 
sheerly monstrous. Portions of it were of a Scandi¬ 
navian fairness; the rest was a curious blue-black. 

The little freak was waving cheerily. We glanced 
surreptitiously at our drivers. Their faces were calm 
and unconcerned. The Maid turned to the shuddering 
Imp. “ Is it a disease,” she asked, “or—or worse?” 

It was the youngest driver who solved what was 
beginning to take on all the appearance of a very dark 
mystery. Noticing our amazed countenances, he 
pointed to the verdure on which the child sat. It was 
bilberry! The little shining purple fruit was clinging 
in prodigious quantities to the leaves, pounds of it! 
It would have been rash to estimate how many berries 
had passed down the little lad’s throat. Judging by 


the coating of juice on his face, the amount must have 
been phenomenal. 

We passed on, a little sobered, but much relieved. 
We jogged merrily down a lengthy incline, and then 
came to a point where the road began to rise again. 
Here we met with an instance of how the great care 
expended by the drivers on their ponies is fostered by 
the authorities. For here at the base of the hill was 
an official notice begging that travellers should allow 
their steeds to mount the incline at a walk. Now, the 
gradient was one which would altogether have been 
ignored at home in England. But the precaution was 
a splendid and genuine advertisement for the Nor¬ 
wegian heart. The ladies grew even more enthusiastic 
than before. 

We continued on our enchanted way—by the side 
of copses, rocky streams, and waterfalls. To the 
soldier and myself all seemed very well with the world, 
but a little cloud had gathered on the faces of the 
female element, and soon a note of trouble was being 
bandied to and fro from one vehicle to another. A 
traitorous and inconsistent spirit was at hand. The 
Matron leaped to her feet, and balanced herself reck¬ 
lessly on the tiny deck of the stolkjaerre. 

“If only we knew the names of these waterfalls and 
mountains!” she exclaimed. “Some of them must be 
famous!” 

The poison was at work. They were clamouring 
for Baedekers, maps, and guides. We reasoned with 
them patiently, and, as we thought, convincingly. We 
showed them a perfect little cascade that came tumbling 
down from a plateau of rock, a delicate shaft of 
glittering silver. We bade them look where its end 
struck the earth again, and we implored them to mark 
the cup of verdure which ringed about the pool in its 
rocky bed. Mountain-ashes, and less gorgeous trees, 
ferns, grasses, harebells, ragged-robins, all rejoicing 
in their coat of glistening spray. 

Supposing the thing had a name, we urged, wouid 
the water become a single shade more silvery, the rocks 
darker and more glistening, the spray more fairylike, 
and the verdure greener ? A name, we explained, was 
an invention of the devil. It was a thing applied by 
a single vicious person in order that the rest of the 
world might have the trouble of remembering it. As 
it was, uninfluenced by any mischievous nomenclature, 
we were enjoying a privilege such as probably none 
had enjoyed since Norway became a tourist resort! 
We were seeing things in their own true colours—m 
fact, as they were! 

It was no use. We might have known it. It is 
easier to make a rope of sand than to induce a woman 
to hold the thread of a really lucid argument. We 
proceeded on our way, but the shadow remained, with 
the pining for names unremoved. 

In the meanwhile the Norwegian air had been work¬ 
ing its irresistible will. We had breakfasted at seven 
in the morning, had begun our drive from Trengereid 
at a little after nine, and here was one o’clock, and 
no sign of lunch in sight. We plied the drivers with 
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questions which grew more and more eager. They 
replied in such limited English as was at their com¬ 
mand. For the tenth time we listened to a promise 
that we should feed at Kvanskogen. 

It was now two o’clock, and still no sign of Kvans¬ 
kogen . . . Kvanskogen! The name came with no 
tiling sound. As for the place itself, we began to 
doubt its very existence. If it had ever been, it had 
now undoubtedly lost itself, or we had lost it—a 
result which amounted to much the same thing from 
our point of view. 

We had been ascending the easy and apparently 
interminable gradients of a mountain for some while. 
If anything, the scenery was more charming even than 
before. Yet we began to experience a gentle melan¬ 
choly. Of what use was the finest landscape in the 
world if seen through eyes that hung a yard or so 
above a seat of emotions which was materially empty? 

At length we arrived upon a plateau, and before us 
extended the waters of a lake. Upon the further 
shore stood a large wooden building. The drivers 
pointed in triumph. A quarter of an hour later we 
had arrived at the hotel of Kvanskogen; an hour later 
we were upon the further side of considerable quanti¬ 
ties of salmon and other things of the kind. 

As we sat on the verandah, the beauty of the land¬ 
scape returned in full force, and the merits of the hotel 
and its attendants became transparently clear. And 
the two girl waitresses in their brilliant-hued peasant 
costumes—their command of English had been quite 
astonishing. We called to one, and with a smile she 
approached. Surely, we suggested, she must have 
visited England to acquire such mastery of the tongue ? 
How long, we asked, had she been in that country ? 

“All my life,” she added, her smile widening. “ I 
left Newcastle for the first time six months ago to 
come here V 9 

So, it appeared, that even in Norway all things were 
not as they seemed! 


The Leeds Festival 

T is a convention of musical journalism that at a 
Festival it is only the new works that matter; and 
in a sense there is solid foundation for the theory, 
because people in Hampshire, let us say, cannot be 
interested in knowing how ill or well “ Elijah ” or the 
“ B Minor Mass ” was sung in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, whereas everybody who has British music 
at heart wants to know whether the new compositions 
of Dr. Smith and Mr. Jones are likely to add to their 
growing reputations. At the same time it does not 
follow that the chronicler who honestly records his own 
impressions would always give more prominence to the 
new things. Thus at Leeds the things by which the 
present writer was most deeply moved were all old— 
die “Requiem 99 of Verdi, of which there was a quite 
wonderful performance; the “ B Minor Mass 99 of Bach, 
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which had some glorious moments; the opulent beauty 
and nervous power of the playing of “ Heldenleben 99 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under Nikisch; 
and the rapturous playing and singing of the latter 
part of Act I of “Parsifal,” with Van Rooy as 
a worthy protagonist. The performance of the 
“ Requiem ” will undoubtedly rank as one of the finest 
things achieved by an English Festival for many years. 
The honour belongs in almost equal shares to Nikisch, 
the soloists, and the chorus. The soloists were Mme. 
Noordewier-Reddingius, Mme. de Haan Manifarges, 
Mr. John Coates, and Herr Van Rooy. The balance 
of the quartet was astonishingly fine, and the art of 
the two ladies, which was still more nobly shown in 
the “ Mass ” superbly fine. We should have heard 
them long ago, when they were in their prime and wc 
were more in need than now of oratorio singers. We 
feel disposed to quote Shakespeare and exclaim, “Alas! 
too little and too lately known.” Dr. Allen’s inter¬ 
pretation of the “Mass” is well worth serious con¬ 
sideration ; it is a very clever attempt to combine 
reverence for the composer and classical austerity with 
warmth and freedom of expression. It is neither 
academic nor sensational, and it seems very hard for 
conductors nowadays to avoid one or the other extreme. 

A great deal might be said of many of the items in 
the overlong list, but it is necessary to speak of the 
new works, of which there were four, all native. The 
new “symphonic study” of Elgar—“Falstaff,” to wit— 
was the clou of the Festival. It is difficult to make up 
one’s mind about it, for it is complex both musically 
and intellectually, and it shows us Elgar writing in a 
style new to him. People have been debating hotly 
whether this new style is Strauss-cum-Elgar or Elgar 
pure and simple. Such a more or less superfluous 
question must be answered. One would say that, while 
the personality of Elgar remains unchanged, he has 
adopted one or two Straussian devices, and has laid 
out his whole composition on something of the same 
lines as Strauss would have done. His study of the 
character of Falstaff, the Falstaff of the historical 
dramas, not of the “Merry Wives,” be it noted, is 
exceedingly subtle and penetrating, and Elgaj makes 
his whole “Study” a musical picture of the gradual 
deterioration of a man of parts and breeding. Only 
later hearings will settle for us, or enable us to settle 
for ourselves, the question whether the four sections 
are overloaded with incident, whether they are perfect 
in their proportions, or perfectly proportioned to each 
other. Some things can be said definitely at once. 
Elgar’s mastery of scoring has seldom shown itself 
more convincingly, and in some passages he is quite 
at his best. Among such may be mentioned the pro¬ 
gress of Henry V to Westminster, the death of Fal¬ 
staff, Falstaff dreaming of himself as “page to the 
Duke of Norfolk,” the scene in Shallow’s orchard, 
and, perhaps best of all, the march of the ragged 
army. It is best to leave “ Falstaff ” at that, till we 
have heard it again. 

Mr. Hamilton Harty’s “Mystic Trumpeter” is full 
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of vigour and sanity, and has no Celtic idiom. He 
has chosen wisely, it seems, to interpret Walt Whitman 
without too great subtlety: it is the picturesqueness 
rather than the psychology of the text that seems to 
have appealed to him. The final “ Paean to Joy ” is 
very robust, but so is the text; and the dirge and the 
section which deal with the pageantry of the Middle 
Ages are very effective. It is written for the chorus in 
a way that chorus-singers love, for it gives them ample 
opportunities, and they accordingly sang it with 
immense zest. Dr. Basil Harwood's setting of Milton’s 
“On May Morning” is the work of a musician with 
an unusually refined sense of style. The music reflects 
very skilfully some of the pictures of the Miltonic 
muse, and has a certain austere grace which is very 
appropriate. Mr. George Butterworth’s Rhapsody, 
“A Shropshire Lad,” is a piece with no very exalted 
ambition, and succeeds—where many a more pretentious 
work fails—in pleasing, because the composer does not 
tax his resources too severely. He has a delicate sense 
of orchestral colour and atmosphere, and altogether he 
introduced himself to notice very auspiciously. 


The Theatre 

“The Laughing Husband” at the 

New Theatre 

HIS essentially musical comedy by Edmund 
Eysler is something of a new departure in the 
beauty and delicacy of its numbers, the completeness 
of the plot and the rather disturbing note of sincerity 
in the pathos. There has long been room for some 
such development in this class of work, but during 
the first two acts of Mr. Arthur Wimperis* adaptation 
of “ Der Lachende Ehemann ” by Mr. Julius Brammer 
and Mr. Alfred Grunwald there were moments of con¬ 
fusion and notes of surprise. But the whole play, with 
its joyous and farcical last act, is sure to take the 
popular taste. For Mr. Wimperis gives us plenty of 
verbal wit and the German author’s situations and 
characters are full of quaint merriment and lively 
action, and then the music is beautiful, and then there 
is Mr. Courtice Pounds. 

Few artists, in our recollection, have improved so 
much with the passage of time as Mr. Pounds. There 
is certainly no other actor on our stage who sings with 
so much skill and grace, nor any other accomplished 
singer who acts with such perfect accomplishment and 
light authority as he does in “The Laughing Husband.” 

One good actor and singer does not make a play, 
but in the present case there is good support. For 
example, Mr. George Carvey, as a professional 
Lothario in what is called love with Hella, the wife 
of the laughing husband, acts with pleasing vivacity 
and sings with enthusiasm. Perhaps Mr. Edmund 
Goulding as Lutz Nachtigall, another lover of another 


wife, seemed amateurish or careless on the first night, 
but he was at least light-hearted and helped after his 
own fashion. 

Miss Daisie Irving, as the beautiful German wife, of 
rather Teutonic outline, sang with sincerity and skill 
the sometimes difficult music which Mr. Eysler pro¬ 
vides. Miss Mabel Burnege, as another complicated 
wife, sang and danced well and looked very charming. 
Miss Violet Gould, as Lucinda, the cousin of Ottakar, 
the husband who laughs first and last, had no intention 
of looking that, but she succeeded in making her not 
too comic part very amusing. As for the rest, they are 
all quite good, with the exception of Mr. James Blake¬ 
ley, who does not appear until the last act, when he 
is quite splendid. In this scene, Dr. Rosenrot’s office, 
he, as the lawyer, puts all the unfortunate love affairs 
and complications in order. His methods are full of 
gay ingenuity, and his manner will delight the lovers 
of musical comedy. Good as are all the others, Mr. 
Blakeley makes the last act tell throughout by reason 
of his adroit characterisation and restrained vivacity. 

We suppose the duets, “ Do As Your Father Tells 
You” and “Little Miss Understood” will prove ex¬ 
tremely popular, with Mr. Courtice Pounds’ “ Rhine 
Wine ” song—which, by the way, is sung by Ottakar 
to his old friend Pipelhuber, Mr. Williams, an 
important person in the plot, apropos of some bottles 
of Moselle. But in the music there is very much that 
is fresh, melodious, and clever. Perhaps, for its 
public, the numbers are a little too informed and 
brilliant. In any case, the musical comedy audience 
will soon be enthusiastic about its charm, and Mr. 
Faraday will have the pleasure of knowing that !ie 
has advanced their taste by the successful introduction 
of Mr. Eysler’s work to the English stage. 


“The New Duke” at the Comedy 

Theatre 

Those charming friends, the spirits of Farce and 
Comedy, go hand in hand through Mr. Douglas Mur¬ 
ray’s ingenious play. It more than hints of the queer 
and disappointing science of eugenics, but its main 
aim is fun and satire, laughter and the light criticism 
of life. 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith is Professor Herbert Ansell, 
a distant relation of the nineteenth Duke of Chuffani, 
whom he quite unexpectedly succeeds. Imagine him 
as a simple, rather elderly man, somewhat delicate in 
health, learned, and with a marked dislike for women, 
who finds himself thrust away from his own interests 
into the centre—but not the heart—of the family 
reigned over by the extremely unpleasant mother of 
the late duke, not a very real personage, but 
made as possible as can be by the cultivated 
art of Miss Mary Rorke. Everybody that matters 
is disgusted with the new duke; he is bullied 
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by the dowager, and generally made so uncom¬ 
fortable, especially by the idea that he must marry 
at once and carry on the line of Ansell, that he can 
only think of running away. His two friends from 
his university can be of little use to him, until a doctor 
suggests that he shall live on sixpence a day and earn 
it. This happy idea enables him to fly from the ducal 
family and Lady Maud Chumley, a very coming-on 
person of family as played by Miss Drucilla Wills, 
who has been chosen by the awful duchess as his future 
wife. 

Thus we get to a cottage in Kent, where the duke, 
with one faithful manservant, is steadily going back 
to the land and feeling quite flt and happy. But the 
duchess and Lady Maud, whom he dreads, discover 
him after six weeks, and to be rid of them he promises 
his friends that he will marry the first woman who 
enters his door. Fortunately this is not the char¬ 
woman, Mrs. Roger—a constant source of delight in 
the hands of Miss Mary Brough—but her beautiful, 
strong, ill-bred, ’cute, and rather common daughter, 
Lizzie, played with sureness and brilliancy by Miss 
Dorothy Drake. 

The friends of the duke arrange the marriage with 
the man she takes to be Herbert Ansell. Eugenically 
she is just what is wanted. So the duke marries Lizzie 
to get rid of his family and acquire a new one, and 
Lizzie marries ’Erbert because he will provide for her 
mother and herself—it is explained that he is rich. 

Twelve months afterwards, twin-sons are born to 
the house of Ansell, and matters are cleared up in the 
duke’s town house. The elder duchess is delighted 
with the sons, but when she learns who is the new 
Duchess of Chuffam her rage is terrible. The rather 
happy result of this anger is that she, her whole family, 
and every one of the servants, from the groom of the 
chambers even unto the personal servant, Blake, so 
convincingly played by Mr. Robert Horton, and the 
two nurses, disappear from the duke’s town house, and 
leave him with the babies and the new duchess to find 
out that they are fond of each other and can manage 
their own affairs. 

Throughout the play, Mr. Weedon Grossmith is ad¬ 
mirable, and just as convincing as a farce will allow 
him to be. A great point is made of the fact that he 
does not look like a duke in any way; as a matter of 
fact, with a slightly different make-up, he is extremely 
like a well-known one who reigns in considerable 
magnificence. Miss Brough helps the play immensely 
in her broad, effective way; Miss Rorke makes the elder 
duchess distinguished and pointed; Miss Dorothy 
Drake as Lizzie Rogers, who becomes the mother of a 
future line of dukes, plays with the greatest tact and 
^eal and charm. She is also more beautiful than any 
duchess, save one, that we have known. 

We venture to think that " The New Duke ” deserves 
every sort of success, but, judging by the house on the 
second night, as viewed from the hindmost row of the 
dress circle, we should say that it had not then begun 
to prosper exceedingly. 
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“Collision” at the Vaudeville 

Theatre 

THERE is always a new management here; the playgoer 
can be assured of an entirely fresh dish to tempt his 
palate every time he visits the theatre. 

On this occasion, Mr. Frederick Whelen, whom one 
used to know at His Majesty’s, we think, and the 
popular, if to us unattractive, actor, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, are the adventurers. They will not, we 
anticipate, seriously spoil the tradition of short runs 
with the aid of Miss Bridget Maclagan’s four acts of 
rather pretentious balderdash. “Collision,” if it 
means anything, shows, what was already pretty well 
known, that it is a very difficult job for England to 
rule in India, and it presents us to a number of English 
and Oriental characters which are ineffective on the 
stage, but real enough, no doubt, with the exception 
of Imogen Daunt, Miss Alice Crawford, who does not 
appear to be a very human person. Mr. Leslie Carter, 
as Trotter, a Socialist and reformer and a tool of some 
Indian faction, shouts a good deal, and both Mr. 
McKinnel, as Colonel Digby, and Miss Crawford 
seemed to have strayed from some old-world melo¬ 
drama. Miss Grace Lane, as the long-suffering wife 
of the colonel, suggested sincere and pathetic comedy, 
and Mr. Malcolm Cherry, as Kashi Ram Choula, M.D., 
gave a splendid reading of a difficult part, just as 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon held us with her fine impersona- 
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tion of a wicked Indian lady who is called Mrs. Badri 
Nath. 

But it is difficult to take the play seriously, because, 
without a careful study of the novel on which it is 
founded, the whole affair is utterly unconvincing. 
Theatricality usurps the place of drama; talk about 
affairs, in regard to which we are not informed, con¬ 
fuses the action; and in the end we have only arrived 
at the facts that the problem of Indian government is 
very troublesome, that Mrs. Digby is unfortunate in 
having a husband who is extremely important and 
sometimes mad, and that Miss Daunt is a person of 
“appalling beauty , 99 who is a great nuisance to every¬ 
body she comes in contact with, especially to Colonel 
and Mrs. Digby, to Mr. Vernon Steel, who looks very 
handsome as Bobbie Concannon, P.W.C., and to the 
excellent Kashi Ram Choula, and, perhaps, to some 
of the audience. 

The play, which we suppose is intended to restate 
the hundred-year-old story of the collision between 
East and West, defies critical consideration, because it 
is formless, vague, and unreal, but obviously loaded 
with good intentions and great effort. The production 
and the scenery are good, and the minor parts, of which 
there are many, are all admirably performed. “ Colli¬ 
sion ” suggests a sort of nightmare of what might have 
been a good play had it chanced to be written by an 
accomplished dramatist. EGAN Mew. 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” at the 

West End Cinema 

The production at a cinematograph theatre of 
a film like “ The Last Days of Pompeii 99 shows 
to what an enormous extent this art has developed 
since the days of the few moving pictures shown at the 
end of a music-hall performance. Some of the scenes 
in the drama, presented for the first time on Monday 
evening, are very fine indeed, those representing the 
amphitheatre and the arena during the march past of 
the gladiators and the combat of horsemen being 
especially good. Many hundreds of persons must have 
been engaged to make these pictures, and they do great 
credit to their director. The scenes at the destruction 
of the city are exciting and terrible, but in parts there 
is a suspicion—certainly only a very small one— 
that the rushing about of the excited citizens is just a 
little overdone, and it is not difficult to name the sub¬ 
stance of the pillars as they fall to the ground. A 
little revision of the spelling and composition would 
be well, but with these small reservations there is 
nothing but praise to bestow on the beautiful attempt 
to bring yet another notable work before the general 
public. 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. announce that they 
will shortly publish a new book by Captain Brereton, 
entitled “ King of Ranleigh.” This writer for boys has 
usually written stories of adventure; this is his first 
school story. 


Photographs at the Goupil Gallery 

T HE collection of photogravure proofs by Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, on view at the Goupil Gallery 
during the greater part of this month, is well worth 
prolonged study by those interested in literature and art. 
Mr. Coburn is an artist and strives to impart originality, 
a personal touch, to every subject which his camera faces; 
he succeeds admirably without any evidence of strain¬ 
ing after effect. The thirty-three portraits of men well- 
known are excellent. Meredith, Henry James, Sir J. 
Barrie, “Mark Twain,” Robert Bridges, all the groups, 
in fact, are presented with results that leave no doubt as 
to Mr. Coburn’s almost affectionate careful consideration 
of the principal aspect of each one. 

His landscapes at present shown are all of America- 
the Grand Canyon and the Yosemite Valley It is 
difficult to select any for special comment, where all are 
$0 good. In some—“The Departing Storm,” “The 
Great Cloud* “ The Pillar Cumulus”—the cloud effects 
are startling in their beauty; in others the sense of 
dizzy heights and profound shadowy depths is tremen¬ 
dous. A few views of New York “ from its pinnacles” 
may perhaps be accused by some of too much kinship 
with the “ freak” picture; at any rate the extraordinary 
results seem to warrant the daring experiment. They 
are striking, if not strictly beautiful. Mr. Cobum’s 
work shows what can be accomplished by an artistic 
mind working in sympathy with the often mis-handled 
craft of photography, and it should be widely known. 


Notes for Collectors 

PIRANESI—II 

T HE life of this remarkable artist and engraver, on 
whose works we wrote a few notes last week, 
reminds one to some extent of his earlier fellow-country¬ 
man and craftsman Benvenuto Cellini. Unfortunately, 
we have no such curious autobiography of the later 
artist as of the worker in gold, but we are inclined to 
think the handsome, imaginative and vain Giovanni 
had many such adventures as befell the braggadocio 
Benvenuto. His life, in any case, was full of disputes 
and victories, failures and warm affection. He was 
born in Venice in 1720 and he died in 177S, so that 
his work was done in a period especially suitable for 
the revival of classic severity and antique grace. 

His bold etchings, which number between one and 
two thousand, were epoch-making; their influence, so 
powerful in the eighteenth century, is clearly felt to¬ 
day in the classic character of many public buildings 
throughout the western world and America. 

He was like his work, beautiful, fulfilled with 
energy, carelessly bold and highly accomplished. No 
one approached his skill in his own day, and before 
his death, and ever since, his long list of plates have 
been a mine from which the decorative artists and 
architects have taken thousands of ideas and a multi- 
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tude of designs. Piranesi collected and set forth such 
a wealth of classic lore that little has been left for 
those who followed him but to adapt and, perhaps, 
improve his remarkable drawings. It has been said 
that be was by no means absolutely correct in his 
etchings of historic ruins, but that fact only makes the 
impressions of his plates more interesting to the col¬ 
lector. “Is it unpardonable/' asks Mr. Arthur 
Samuel, from whose charming work we have already 
quoted, “to make the mistake of discussing him simply 
as an artist and an etcher, as a defiant, intolerant, 
industrious, inspired producer of etchings of which 
the best are of wonderful merit?" We hold that that 
is the only way in which we should think of him, and 
that in collecting his work we should merely seek for 
those examples which appeal most to our aesthetic 
sense and not trouble in any way as to whether the 
plates we choose are improvisations or incorrectly histori¬ 
cal drawings. One point for collectors is, however, 
very important, and that is the obtaining of such prints 
as were taken from his plates in his own day in Rome— 
where especially thick paper was made for them—and 
not from the same etchings after they had been carried 
to Paris and were no longer fresh and brilliant. This 
matter will make the search after Piranesi prints very 
much more difficult, but it will repay the labour. Apart 
from the subject, which is an essential matter, of course, 
the “state" must always be the chief concern of the 
connoisseur. So many impressions were taken from 
Piranesi’s plates that it would be easy to have an 
enormous collection of his prints and still not possess 
one really worth the trouble of owning. E. M. 


The Prophet’s Beard 

By Frederick Niven 

T HERE was a man in the kingdom of Micomicon 
who often went into the woods that enfolded his 
native village. He would sometimes be gone for hours, 
and when he returned he was generally very silent. 
This tendency, even among the least observing, could 
not pass unnoticed; and the people began to tittle- 
tattle about it. Some of them said it was unhealthy, 
others said it could not be that, because up in the woods 
he was bound to be breathing fresh air; and though 
most of the villagers never opened their windows, lest 
their little curtains might be soiled by dust raised by 
passing vehicles, they knew that fresh air was good for 
the physique. Someone suggested that perhaps he was 
meeting a girl from some other village, and courting her 
there—and that suggestion made the young men wink 
at each other, and the girls titter, and the religious old 
women shake their heads and say it should be looked 
into. The cobbler said it was nobody's business. 

But all the tittle-tattle began to make the young man 
self-conscious. The gay young men, when they met 
him and told him stories of their philanderings, only to 
find that he was not interested, used to nudge each other 
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and say: “ Isn't he sanctimonious ?” He was no great 
hand at helping the girls to feel that they charmed 
him, so they now began to tilt their noses at him more 
markedly. As he would often not look at them at all 
they pretended to be too virtuous to look other than 
haughtily on a young man of whom they had been told 
—they could not just say what—but it wasn't nice. The 
religious old women watched him circumspectly for 
signs of depravity and, when they could not lead him 
into giving evidence of any, thought he was very 
cunning. The old men looked at him with interest. 
Some said: “ O, he's all right.” Others said: “ Of 
course you never know.” 

“Well, hang it all,” said the cobbler, “it's his own 
affair.” 

Then one day the young man commenced to tell 
stories of dreams he had in the woods, and to narrate 
fancies that came to him there for making life better. 
His fancies seemed as precious to him as a religion. 
The old men heard all he had to say and weighed it and 
discussed it in the barber’s shop, in the manner of 
debating societies, and felt very wise and judicial. 
They said he was a clever youngster, and certainly had 
something in his head. The girls decided that he was 
conceited and an ass. The young men thought he was 
trying to pose before the old men as a prodigy. The 
old women said he should be at the service in the church 
instead of sitting on fallen trees in the wilderness- 
woods inventing religions. It was the cobbler who was 
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to blame for that saying of the old women—for the 
cobbler, in defending the young man among the 
gossipers, said that he was not talking rubbish, any- 
thing but rubbish, almost a religion. 

Indeed, it was a religion to the young man; and he 
preached it to the people without any pretence that it 
was only an entertainment. And everybody except the 
friendly cobbler gave him the cold shoulder in one way 
or another. At last they began to be unpleasant to the 
cobbler too. That settled the young man. When he 
perceived that his friend was to share in the signs of 
distrust and contumely, he left the village. 

He intended never to come back. But he had an 
idea when passing through the woods, going away for 
good, and he stopped and considered it. The result of I 
his consideration was that he waited in the woods, 
living on herbs and nuts till his hair grew long and his 
beard grew. 

Then he went back to the village, beating a drum 
made out of a gourd, and everyone flocked to hear him. 
And no one recognised him. He preached just what he 
had preached before, and they all hailed him as a great 
prophet. 

But the cobbler said: “ You fools! This prophet is 
saying the very things that you drove that young chap 
out of the village for saying.” 

“ O,” they said, “ that's all very well. But that 
young man was only So-and-So, son of So-and-So. He 
was an upstart. Look at this man’s prophetic beard.” 

The cobbler, feeling everyone against him, could not 
sleep that night. The villagers got on his nerves. He 
even sat up in bed and swore at the inhabitants and 
said : “ Humanity! Humanity! What a collection of 
fools!” 

And in his anger against these villagers he struck 
-upon an idea, as he sat up in bed swearing at them— 
for he was an excitable man. When he remembered, 
too late, things that he could have said in debates now 
past, he used to repeat the conversation in the dark¬ 
ness, with his own crushing rejoinder (that came too 
late), and wish he was quicker of wit. His only con¬ 
solation was that quick wit is often faulty, and that the 
sound argument comes through thought. It was 
because his arguments were the sound fruits of medita¬ 
tion that he only thought of the rejoinder long after the 
flashy debate was over, at night, when he lay awake. 

At any rate he got up and found a pair of 
scissors and crept through the dark village to the house 
where the prophet lodged rent free with a woman who 
felt she was amply repaid by the envy of the other 
women who wanted to entertain the prophet. The 
cobbler went in like a burglar; and before the prophet 
knew that what was happening to him was reality and 
not a nightmare, the cobbler had clutched his throat to 
prevent him shouting. He gagged him and tied him 
down, all in the daik, and cut his hair and his beard. 

“There’s the dam’ beard!” he said when he had 
finished ; and away he went, feeling that he had avenged 
his old friend that the village had driven away. 

Thus it was that the old women had the best of it, 


because, next day, when the prophet (who had wriggled 
himself free) appeared in the street and tried to cany 
the thing off, everybody recognised him, and nobody 
would listen to him any more. When he explained 
how some awful form had sprung on him in the night 
they began to stone him, and they stoned him to death. 
The old women said it was God who had cut off his 
beard to let the villagers know that he was Antichrist. 
The old men, in discussing that suggestion, found that 
the old women were illogical, for how could he be 
Antichrist when he had been proved only the young 
man So-and-So, son of So-and-So, masquerading! But 
they did not think it worth while to explain to the old 
women that their idea was absurd, now that the fellow 

was dead anyhow. 

The cobbler arrived too late on the outskirts of the 
crowd to see what was afoot till the stoning was over. 
He is a very thoughtful man as he sits all day, his 
mouth full of sprigs, hammering away in his little shop 


Notes and News 

Professor T. G. Bonney, who was the President of 
the British Association in 1910, has just completed a 
new work entitled “ The Present Relations of Science 
and Religion,” which is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Robert Scott. 


A one-volume book on furniture, copiously illustrated 
and published at a reasonable price, has been prepared 
for Messrs. Chatto and Windus by Miss Esther Single- 
ton, who is known for other works on special styles and 
periods. It is to appear this week. 


Mr. Walter Kilroy Harris, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L 
whose book, “Outback in Australia, or Three Australian 
Overlanders,” has been very favourably reviewed by 
the London and provincial Press, leaves England by 
the Indrapura , sailing October 14, in charge of a party 
of “ British Lad ” immigrants for Victoria. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate publica¬ 
tion a new volume of sketches by Mr. William Wood- 
roofe, entitled “A Visit to Venice.” The book 1$ 
attractively illustrated, and is in part an endeavour by 
the author to promote a feeling of kindliness and con¬ 
sideration to animals. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new volume of prose fiction 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan on October :4 
It consists of eleven short stories, and one extending 
to more than a hundred pages, which have hitherto 
appeared only in periodicals. The scene throughout »>♦ 
of course, Wessex. 


The Central Executive Committee of the Victoria 
League offers a prize of twenty-five pounds for the best 
design for a banner, which shall be held for a year bv 
that branch of the League in the British Isles which 
shall have been awarded the best certificate for all¬ 
round work during the previous twelve months 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Mill- 
bank House, 2, Wood Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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Amongst the interesting announcements by Mr. 
Heinemann this week is a book for children by Flora 
Annie Steel entitled “The Adventures of Akbar.” 
Akbar, it will be remembered, succeeded to his father’s 
throne when a child, and after a stormy boyhood rose to 
be almost the greatest Emperor that the world has ever 
known. Mr. Byam Shaw has added a number of 
coloured plates to the text. 


Messrs. Andrew Melrose, Ltd., announce for im¬ 
mediate publication in their “ New Novelist Library " 
“The Masterdillo,” by an anonymous writer; also 
41 The Scarlet Rider,” by Bertha Runkle, author of 
“ The Helmet of Navarre.” An important book, “ The 
Reminiscences of Saint Gaudens,” in two volumes, 
will also appear in the early days of October, and 
“Rome versus Jesus,” by E. M. Beardsley, immediately. 

In response to numerous requests it has been decided 
to defer the closing of the Historical Medical Museum 
until October 31. During the month of October it will 
remain open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily and from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays. After this date it 
will be closed for a few months for rearrangement as a 
permanent museum. It is proposed to reopen the 
museum in its permanent form in the spring of next 
year. 


Mr. Archibald B. Spens is now engaged on a novel 
of Indian life, which is the outcome of a winter trip 
through that country. The date of publication is not 
yet announced, but in the meanwhile a description of 
Mr. Spens' travels is to be issued at once by Stanley 
Paul and Co., under the title "A Winter in India.” 
In this he describes a journey in which he followed the 
track of the Indian Mutiny, visiting its battlefields and 
fortresses. 


Among the numerous biographies to be published 
this autumn “ The Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl 
of Clarendon,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, should be 
especially noted. Lord Clarendon's contemporaries, 
including Charles Greville, anticipated that the letters, 
when published, would throw fresh light upon many 
topics of the period. They contain, moreover, much 
personal gossip of an entertaining character. Mr. 
Edward Arnold is the publisher. 


University Extension Lectures.— The Guild, in 
conjunction with the committee of the Kensington 
Centre, has pleasure in announcing that a course of 
twenty-four lectures on English Literature (from Dry- 
den to Burke) will be delivered in the Jehangier Hall, 
University of London, Imperial Institute Road, South 
Kensington, by Professor William Henry Hudson, on 
Wednesday afternoons, at 3 o'clock, from October 1, 
1913, to March 25, 1914. Many other most interesting 
lectures and courses are announced also. 


Special interest attaches to an exposition and 
criticism of Revolutionary Syndicalism which Messrs. P. 
S. King and Son will shortly publish. The author, Dr. 
J. A. Estey, aims at explaining what Syndicalism is, 
what changes it would make in existing society, and 
how it would bring those changes about. Considerable 
space has been devoted to aspects of Syndicalism of 
interest from a theoretic standpoint; the various ideas 
of the general strike from the practical programmes of 
working leaders to the philosophic abstractions of 
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George Sorel; and the relation of Syndicalism to 
Anarchism. Professor L. Lovell Price contributes an 
informing preface. 


For the past three years a branch of the work of the 
Lille University has been carried on at Marble Arch 
House—one of the best centres of London for the 
classes to be considered. It is also connected with the 
Paris University and receives a financial recognition 
from the French Government. The members of both 
sexes, English and French, meet daily in the 
most agreeable of social surroundings, and virtually 
exchange views under the supervision of skilled univer¬ 
sity experts. The Institute is under the patronage of 
the Princess Christian and the French Ambassador, and 
the administrative council includes Lord Swaythling, 
Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, Sir Thomas Barclay, 
Sir G. Askwith and Mr. Bonar Law Well-known 
literary men also figure in the same list—W. L. 
Courtney, Edmund Gosse, Frederic Harrison, and 
others. 


Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, King 
Edward's Wing. —A strong committee, mainly con¬ 
sisting of old students, is about to issue a special 
appeal, with a view, in the first place, of collecting the 
balance of £1,685 still required to complete the £5,000 
necessary to secure the advance of a similar sum from 
the Development Fund for erection of King Edward's 
Wing. When this sum has been subscribed, the appeal 
will still be continued so as to provide for further much 
needed extensions. The members of the committee are 
the Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, the Right 
Hon. Viscount Milner, Sir J. Bowen Bowen-Jones, 
Bart., M.R.A.C., Sir J. Muir Mackenzie, K.C.S.I., 
M.R.A.C., the Hon. Ben Bathurst, M.P., M.R.A.C., 
Charles Bathurst, Esq., M.P., M.R.A.C., Capt. 

Archibald Weigall, M.P., M.R.A.C., S. Beven, Esq., 
F.S.I., T. A. Dickson, Esq., M.R.A.C., F.S.I., Stan¬ 
ley Hicks, Esq., M.R.A.C., F.S.I., Arthur W. Sutton, 
Esq., S. R. Vernon, Esq., M.R.A.C., Principal Ains- 
worth-Davis, M.A., and Alexander Goddard, Esq., 
M.R.A.C. (Hon. Secretary of Committee, Surveyors' 
Institution, 12, Great George Street, Westminster). 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

YUAN SHIH-KAI, FIRST PRESIDENT OF 

CHINA 

HE election of Yuan Shih-kai to be the first 
President of the Chinese Republic, must be 
regarded in the light of a great personal triumph. 
Thus, as we have all along predicted would be the 
case, when the hour of the nation's choice came, no 
other man emerged with superior claims to office. 
Naturally the enemies of the President have not been 
slow to make capital out of the suggestion that, in 
order to secure return, he stooped to purchase two 
hundred votes. As to whether or not this charge is 
true, we have at present no means of judging. But 
to everyone acquainted with Oriental politics the possi¬ 
bility of corruption in such connection will not appear 
to be remote. At the same time it is highly probable 
that the offence was not confined altogether to Yuan 
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Shih-kai’s party. Any criticism that may be directed 
against the method of election is insignificant in con¬ 
sequence compared with the tremendous importance of 
the result. That China should have secured the 
services of the one man capable of guiding her destinies 
during the period of crisis thwart with the greatest peril 
is an event of world-wide importance. The Great 
Powers, believing at last that there is stability in the 
new regime, have formally recognised the Republic, 
and, therefore, it may be said that from to-day China 
embarks upon a new era. If disruption is to be averted, 
then it becomes essential that all internal differences 
Ibe composed without delay. 

It cannot be denied that the firm policy pursued by 
Yuan Shih-kai in the recent past has placed him under 
suspicion, and, now that he has secured formal elec¬ 
tion to office, the difficulties that beset his position are 
bound to multiply. In many quarters a feeling of 
disappointment prevails as to the little progress to be 
recorded, and this disappointment finds vent in bitter 
criticism of the President. Young China, ignoring 
national tradition and the character of the masses, 
vainly imagined that it was only necessary to adopt 
a Republican form of Government in order to cure all 
the ills with which the land was afflicted. It was left 
for Yuan Shih-kai to face the realities of the situation. 
Because he dealt sternly with the malcontents he has 
been accused of selfishness and despotism. Again and 
again he has been told that he was employing the banner 
of the Republic as a cloak for his own personal ends, 
and not a few people, having intimate knowledge of 
conditions in China, imagined that he was paving the 
way for the restoration of the Monarchy. So wide¬ 
spread did anxiety on this score become that Yuan 
Shih-kai himself undertook a reply to the charges 
levelled against his policy. In a picturesquely worded 
document now before us, he declared: — 

Once again my fellow countrymen honoured me 
with the pressing request that I should again assume 
a heavy burden, and on the day on which the republic 
was proclaimed I announced to the whole nation that 
never again shall a monarchy be permitted in China. 
At my inauguration I again took this solemn oath in 
the sight of heaven above and earth beneath. Yet of 
late ignorant persons in the provinces have fabricated 
wild rumours to delude men’s minds, and have 
adduced the career of the First Napoleon on which to 
base their erroneous speculations. It were best not to 
inquire as to their motives; in some cases misconcep¬ 
tion may be the cause, in others deliberate malice. 
The Republic has now been proclaimed for six months ; 
so far there is no prospect of recognition from the 
Powers, while order is far from being restored in the 
provinces. Our fate hangs upon a hair; the slightest 
negligence may forfeit all. I, who bear this arduous 
responsibility, feel it my bounden duty to stand at the 
helm in the hope of successfully breasting the wild 
waves. But while those in office are striving with all 
their might to effect a satisfactory solution, spectators 
seem to find a difficulty in maintaining a generous 
forbearance. They forget that I, who have received 
this charge from my countrymen, cannot possibly look 
dispassionately on when the fate of the nation is in the 
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balance. If I were aware that the task was impossible 
and played a part of easy acquiescence, so that the 
future of the Republic might become irreparable,, 
others might not reproach me, but my own conscience 
would never leave me alone. My thoughts are mani¬ 
fest in the sight of high heaven. But at this season 
of construction and dire crisis how shall these mutual 
suspicions find a place? Once more I issue this an¬ 
nouncement ; if you, my fellow-countrymen, do indeed 
place the safety of China before all other considera¬ 
tions, it behoves you to be large-minded. Beware of 
lightly heeding the plausible voice of calumny, and of 
thus furnishing a medium for fostering anarchy. If 
evilly-disposed persons, who are bent on destruction 
seize the excuse for sowing dissension to the jeopardy 
of the situation, I, Yuan Shih-kai, shall follow the 
behest of my fellow countrymen in placing such men 
beyond the pale of humanity. A vital issue is in¬ 
volved. It is my duty to lay before you my inmost 
thought so that suspicion may be dissipated. “Those 
who know have the right to impose their censure.’* 
It is for public opinion to judge. Such is mv an¬ 
nouncement, and I ask you to take due note. 

The declaration of policy set forth above is indeed 
noteworthy. It is clear that Yuan Shih-kai intends to 
remain loyal to Republican principles. On the other 
hand, he is not afraid to hint that he will employ the 
executioner’s knife as a means of suppressing rebellion. 
We may therefore conclude that the Chinese Republic 
will be like no other existing Republic; it will, in short, 
be peculiarly Chinese in character. Western critics, 
unable to comprehend fully the problems that are to 
be faced, will err grievously if they hastily decide that 
democratic government under these circumstances is 
farcical. China is suffering now from the effects of 
2,000 years of tyrannical despotism. The masses are 
as yet wholly unfitted for political liberty in the sense 
that this is understood in Europe. That they will 
have a large measure of control over their own affairs 
under the regime of Yuan Shih-kai is beyond doubt. 
But if they are to be saved from the evils of political 
exploitation, then it becomes essential that they be 
submitted to some form of benevolent despotism, such 
as that which Yuan Shih-kai intends to adopt. 


MOTORING 

HOULD the legal limit on the speed of motor-cars 
be abolished in this country? This vexed and 
much-debated question is again raised by the Daily Mail 
in a leading article based upon a reference made by 
the City Recorder the other day to the necessity for 
further legislation in respect of motor-cars. Without 
absolutely committing itself in favour of complete 
removal of all arbitrary restrictions on speed, our con¬ 
temporary’s arguments all tend in that direction, and it 
may be worth while to briefly examine them. w Expe¬ 
rience,” says the editorial in question, “has shown that 
the mere pace at which a car is travelling is no criterion 
of its danger or otherwise to the public. There are 
stretches of open country where a speed of double the 
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legal maximum involves no risk whatever to anyone 
-except the occupants of the car ; and there are other and 
more crowded areas where ten miles an hour is an 
excessive and unwarrantable speed that the law ought 
not to sanction. The fact is that the only rational 
basis for regulating the speed of motor-cars is the degree 

of danger to the public, that this degree varies according 

• 

to circumstances, and that no arbitrary enforcement of 
a maximum and minimum rate of travel will ever 4 hit 
it off.’ A car driven to the public danger is a car 
driven to the public danger, whatever the speed at 
which it is proceeding.” A reference is also made to 
France, where the above principle 44 governs in fact, 
if not in theory,’* and where, as a consequence, ‘‘absurd 
police traps’* are conspicuous by their absence. 

All the above is perfectly true, but it is also a lot of 
platitudinous verbosity, embodying an illogical inference 
which is quite unworthy of our usually clear reasoning 
contemporary. Everybody knows that mere speed in 
itself does not constitute danger to the public, and that 
in certain circumstances and certain places—say, in the 
Sahara Desert, or even on the Brook lands track—a car 
may be driven at 100 miles per hour with perfect safety, 
to the general public at any rate. Everybody knows 
also that in other circumstances and places there may be 
danger in driving at even the slowest speeds. But to 
argue from this that excessive speed on such roads as 
we have in this country is not always a factor , and a 
very important one, in danger to others is absurd. The 
greater the speed, the less the control, and even on 
roads where it may appear quite safe to “ let her rip” at 
Go or 70 miles an hour, the unexpected may arise. Our 
contemporary assumes, moreover, that the reduced limit 
is the only safeguard provided by the law against reck¬ 
less driving. But it must know that 44 driving to the 
public danger” is, and always has been, an offence, 
irrespective of the fixed speed limits at present imposed. 
Again, if the object were to establish an unprejudiced 
analogy*, the reference to France should have been 
accompanied by a statement of the differences existing 
between the conditions in that country and this. In the 
first place the roads of France are notoriously wider, 
better, and more adapted to fast traffic than our own ; 
and in the second place, the motor movement is ten 
years older there than it is here, with the result that 
both motorists and the public have had a much longer 
time to adapt themselves to the new mode of loco¬ 
motion. The whole subject is a difficult one, but the 
present writer’s personal opinion is that the time is not 
yet ripe for the removal of all restrictions on speed in 
this country, that any such step would be promptly 
followed by a serious increase in the number of motor 
accidents, and that another result would be a rapid 
development of the anti-motoring feeling which still 
permeates a large section of the community. 

Certificate of Performance No. 38Q, issued by the 
Royal Automobile Club under date of the 3rd inst., 
relates to what must surely be the severest test to which 
any motor-car has ever been subjected. The trial in 
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question was that of one of the new 30-3 5 h*P« s * x " 
cylinder Napiers which are to be on sale to the public 
for the first time at the forthcoming Olympia Show, and 
consisted of a fortnight’s continuous climbing of the 
steepest passes in the Alps and the Dolomites, under 
the constant observation of an official of the Club. The 
following particulars, extracted from the official certifi¬ 
cate, will enable anyone to form some idea of the 
extraordinary efficiency of this latest production of the 
Napier factory:—Running weight of car, 5,088 lbs. 
(over 2 \ tons); total distance, 2,106 miles; average 
speed, 20.3 miles per hour; fuel consumption, 18.09 
miles per gallon, or 41 ton-miles per gallon. On the 
last day but one of the trial there was a stop of 2 min. 
8 sec. to tighten one of the bolts holding the petrol 
tank, but apart from this there was not a single 
involuntary stop during the whole fortnight of incessant 
mountain-climbing, and even the radiator was not once 
replenished. After the road trial, the car was brought 
back to England and driven to the Brook lands track, 
where it covered the flying half-mile at a speed of 62.61 
miles per hour. A little consideration of the above 
figures, combined with the fact that the trial included 
over 66,000 feet of mountain-climbing, is sufficient to 
show that the 30-35 h.p. Napier will be. not only one 
of the sensations of Olympia, but one of the most 
popular models of 1914 for those who can afford six- 
cylinder luxury. R. B. Hithersay. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 

1 he City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

A CURIOUS resignation to fate has come over the City. 
There is no business, but there are no longer any 
complaints. Foolish people declare that we are 
passing through a worse time than that which followed the 
Baring Crisis. That is absurd. There has been no crisis, 
only our over-production of paper; but up to the present 
everyone has been well able to pay his way. The few 
accounts that have been arranged are hardly worth con¬ 
sideration. I repeat that there has been no crisis. We nar¬ 
rowly escaped one. There is still a chance that one may 
occur, for the banks and promoters appear insatiate. 
They go on bringing out loans day by day regardless of 
the fact that the public is apathetic. Shortly we shall reach 
a point of saturation, underwriters will underwrite no more 
and bankers will take in no more pawned stock. But the 
savings of this country are so enormous and our wealth 
so prodigious that I do not anticipate any crisis, only a 
cessation of new issues and a period of continued dull¬ 
ness. 

This week has seen the British Columbia Electric offer 
^650,000 per Cent. Debentures at 88. The 
concern is well managed and the bonds are a 
good security. The Piccadilly Hotel offered ^200,000 
Participating 6 per Cent. Debentures which, if the 
profits of this fashionable hotel continue, should 
yield 8i. They seem fairly well secured and a good 
speculation. The Buenos Ayres Lacroze Tramways is a 
much more solid concern than the Anglo Argentine Trams 
and has offered £ 500,000 5 per Cent. Debentures. The 
trouble with all tramway securities is that the Tube and 
the motor-’bus compete on better terms. In Buenos Ayres 
there is likely to be very severe competition. Holbrook’s 
sauce ask for ^20,000 in 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. 
premium. The company makes such large profits that one 
is surprised first that they should need the money, 
secondly that they should underwrite at such a high figure 
and thirdly that they should spend so much to get so little. 
The Province of Alberta offered a million 4$ per Cent. 
Bonds at 95, and the City of Vancouver ^461,200 4J per 
£ent. Bonds at 95 also. Thus both province and town 
rate their credit at the same value. But the public is not 
anxious to lend Canada any more money just yet. 

Money. —The Bank Rate went up somewhat suddenly 
last Thursday. The big cotton crop in Egypt and the high 
price means about forty millions sterling, and of this some 
eight or nine millions are needed in Egypt at once. The 
position of the American banks is not over strong. The 
Bank of England had therefore no choice but to raise the 
rate at once. It is hardly likely to come down before next 
February. But if all goes well we may get through with¬ 
out any further advance. France, Germany, and Russia 
need money, but perhaps all will be arranged between the 
Bank of France and the Bank of Russia, both of which 
hold very large stocks of bullion. 

Foreigners. —The position in Paris is not pleasant. 
The French bankers have lent far too much and they may 
find great difficulty in placing the various loans. Servia 
says she will come first. But the great national loan will 
be the one to lead the way. Then there are various 
Russian railway loans. The Italian loan and all the Balkan 
State loans. Between now and Christmas a huge sum of 
money now lying in French banks as Treasury Bills will 


be turned into bonds and an attempt made to place these 
bonds amongst the French investing public. The position 
is not pleasant. Frankly, all the Balkan States are now 
bankrupt, and none of them can pass more than three or 
four years before they compound with their creditors. The 
Paris market does not like the position at all. There is no 
speculation, even Tintos are abandoned in spite of the sup¬ 
posed impregnable position of copper, and though it is 
said that Rothschilds are buying Dc Beers, even this does 
not give any heart to the market. 

Home Rails remain stagnant. The traffics show a de¬ 
cided falling away in trade. This is borne out by the Board 
of Trade returns. Nevertheless I expect that when the 
accounts for the whole year are presented all the railways 
will show such results as they have never shown before. 
Then the public will come in and buy, when it is too 
late. This they always do. The syndicate that was buy¬ 
ing Dover A and Little Chats appears to have stopped 
operations. Kent Coal questions appear to be upon the 
point of settlement. Mr. Arthur Burr will not appear on 
the prospectus. Dr. Malcolm Burr will take his place. 
The Board is to be a strong one, and there seems some 
chance of Kent Coal being at last placed upon a sound and 
understandable basis. In five years’ time Dover A might 
go to par, but not sooner. 

Yankees. —The Union Pacific board have cut no melon. 
But apparently the matter was duly considered—and 
shelved. The money received for the sale of Northern 
Pacific will probably be used for the purchase of Central 
Pacific. President Ripley of Atchison has declared that 
his company will not spend a single penny more than they 
are obliged, and will practise strict economy. As we had 
before been told that Atchison intended to make some 
big bond issues, this is good news. The Rock Island 
people furiously deny that the line will go into the hands 
of a receiver, but they admit that they are not doing well. 
No one should hold Rocks. Erie has had a splendid year, 
and even poor Wabash has not done badly. There is some 
talk of Southerns re-arranging all their bonded indebted¬ 
ness under a blanket mortgage, but I don’t suppose it will 
come to anything. 

Rubber. —The wonderful Central Selling Agency having 
practically collapsed, the latest idea is a shareholders’ 
association which is to keep the price of rubber firm, re¬ 
strain over-production, and enforce one uniform quality. 
All of which is very pretty indeed if the said association 
could enforce its mandates. But it can’t. No! the end 
appears inevitable. All the companies that are not able to 
produce rubber at is. or is. 3d. per lb. will go into liquida¬ 
tion, and their trees will go wild in the jungle and be 
tapped by industrious Chinamen. More companies will 
survive than the above statement would appear to include, 
for dozens are to-day managed in a most extravagant 
manner, and could cut down working costs 6d. to 8d. a lb. 
if they chose. 

Oil. —The Shell people have given their shareholders 
a handsome bonus in the new offer of preference and 
ordinary. But the price is dull because the dealers think 
that some insiders have sold short, and that is why the 
new shares carry a dividend, and thus rank at least a 
month earlier than if they had been issued in the ordinary 
way. I think that the dealers are wrong, and that the 
is. put on to the price for dividend is done because Royal 
Dutch are the largest holders of Shell, and require bearer 
shares which will be good delivery’ as soon as they are 
fully paid. Mexican Eagle has struck oil in a new’ field. 
North Caucasians still bound up, but 1 advise caution and 
a sale. 

Mines. —The De Beers report is good, but did not affect 
the market. A rig is on in Diamondfontein. They must be 
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sold quickly. They now say that Bowman resigned Globe 
and Phoenix because he had sold his shares. Apparently 
the directors have come home prepared to bless the mine 
and its managers. The Chartered Company now deny that 
they have any land scheme in view; the whole mining mar¬ 
ket is dead, and no one cares a rap. 

Miscellaneous. —The Birmingham Small Arms report 
is not very encouraging. More money is needed, evidently 
for the Daimler business. In spite ot all the efforts of the 
promoters the bondholders in Cuban Ports appear deter¬ 
mined to make a separate committee. It is really the only 
chance they have to recover their money. Our Foreign 
Office will not help them. That is frankly impossible. 
Washington will not help, and they must do their own 
work their own way. The market in public utility bonds 
is dead—the public had had a severe lesson and lost much 
money. Brazil Tractions look very weak, and Georgia 
Lights, one of the Leach group, have also been offered. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The report of the fourteenth Ordinary General meeting 
of the Property Insurance Co., Ltd., makes good read¬ 
ing. The increase in the income of the Fire Department 
alone is £14,418 15s. 7d. over that of 1911, while the 
earnings of the General Insurance Department shows an in¬ 
crease of ;£ 14,121 8s. gd. These incomes are in harmony 
with the general progressive tendency the company has 
shown throughout its career. No doubt the excellent 
chairmanship of Mr. T. Hurst Hodgson—an experienced 
insurance expert—and the ability of Mr. Daniel McGlinchy 
as secretary, have had much to do with the company’s 
success. 

Having regard to the depression which prevails on the 
Stock Exchange and in financial circles generally, and that 
most companies have had their funds sadly depleted and 
great losses to face, the “Property” must be congratulated 
on its accomplishments. 

It is satisfactory to note from the chairman’s speech at 
the annual meeting last April the increases in every de¬ 
partment of the company’s business, and although brisk 
business has been done with foreign countries it is par¬ 
ticularly gratifying to know that the increase in revenue 
is almost entirely derived from home business. 

The Property Insurance Co. is a concern which war¬ 
rants support, and we have every confidence in its profit- 
earning capacity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ARE THE PLANTS SENSITIVE? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Before replying to my critic, Dr. James 
Ritchie, I hope I may be allowed a few words of personal 
explanation. My articles in The Academy fall into two 
categories, one dealing with real scientific subjects about 
more or less solved problems, and the other of a lighter 
character—“Varies," as the French call them—explain¬ 
ing in a popular manner yet unsolved problems or even 
unproven theories put forward by daring but still distin¬ 
guished thinkers. In this case I have to give not only 
their conclusions, but also the methods by which they 
arrive at them. I do not necessarily endorse either their 
conclusions or their arguments. For instance, I hope, 
later, with your permission, to treat, amongst other 
problems of latter-day astronomy, of the fascinating one 
on the habitability of the planets, and in doing so, I 
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shall have to render justice to the position of the greatest 
of living naturalists, Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
although I personally believe it to be largely mixed wtih 
error. 

With regard to the problem of the sensitiveness of 
plants, your readers have only to turn to my article to 
see that I put forward no hypotheses myself. I merely 
outline those of others, especially Saint-Leger’s and 
Strindberg’s, and whether their arguments be naive or 
otherwise, thev are theirs not mine, and besides thev are 
interesting even when with no great scientific value. The 
theory, however, can claim a favourable hearing from the 
moment that the fundamental difference, formerly believed 
to exist between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, has 
broken down. Allow me to quote Sir Ray Lankester in 
his admirable book, “The Kingdom of Man” : “The 
discovery of the continuity of the protoplasm through the 
walls of the vegetable cells by means of connecting canals 
and threads is one of the most startling facts discovered 
in connection with plant-structure, since it was held 
twenty years ago that a fundamental distinction between 
animal and vegetable structure consisted in the boxing-up 
or encasement of each vegetable cell-unit in a case of 
cellulose, whereas animal cells were not so imprisoned, 
but freely communicated with one another. It is perhaps 
on this account the less surprising that lately something 
like sense-organs have been discovered on the roots, stems, 
and leaves of plants/* (The italics are mine.) 

Strindberg deduces from certain words of Haeckel that 
the latter scientist suggests that certain plants may 
proceed from animals. He does not say that they do. 
In fact, he largely rests his case on what is already 
recognised by Dr. Ritchie, viz., that 44 the protista from 
which animals and multicellular plants proceed include 
those elemental single-celled forms which are neither 
distinctively plants nor animal/* (Again the italics are 
mine.) 

Strindberg never spoke of fully developed or adult 
insects degenerating into grubs. He merely quoted the 
case of an insect without using any descriptive adjectives. 
Moreover, I quoted Strindberg’s position that the mouth 
of the insect becomes converted into an organ of suction 
corresponding to the root of a plant. What has that to 
do with the 44 step” taken by my critic to make me say 
that the root has an actual mouth? He adds that the 
“root of ascidians is no more a root in the plant sense 
than an anchor is the root of a ship.” This is again an 
attack on a straw man. What I said was: “According 
to the great Scandinavian thinker, the ascidia formerly 
was simply a vertebrate which, tired of the struggle, 
developed a kind of root.” 

On the subject of the octopus, it is well known that in 
the aquarium of Arcachon, in the South of France, there 
used to be some of these animals and they were publicly 
fed on large scallops and crabs. They were holding 
these for about three-quarters of an hour, and, after 
absorbing all the liquid and soft parts, left always the 
shell practically unfrafcrtured. Although this suggests 
absorption by sucking, I am ready to confess that in a 
general sense the description “sucks its victim” is not 
technically correct. But, at the same time, I must point 
to another very unkind attack on a straw man. Where 
have I said that it does this with its suckers? I am 
perfectly convinced that everyone—except perhaps that 
straw man—knows quite well that such suckers are 
simply used as a means of securing a powerful grip, 
strong enough sometimes to render the victim motionless, 
inasmuch as in some species the suckers are provided 
with toothed rings, and cases are not uncommon of 
persons who have been seized while bathing or diving, 
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and have made their escape with no little difficulty. This 
is just what happened in the instance I quoted of the 
dog of the explorer Mr. Dunstan when seized by the 
vegetable land-octopus. 

F. T. del Marmol. 

High am Park, N.E. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, LONDON, 1914. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Will you grant me space to express how fully I 
share the general regret that, as I understand, Great 
Britain is not to participate officially in the ‘“Panama” 
Exhibition at San Francisco. The Government’s refusal 
to participate will undoubtedly cast a shadow over the 
Centenary celebrations of Anglo-American Peace which 
are to be held with great rejoicings next year on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It is, of course, true that all Governments acting in 
the interest of the community are in duty bound to en¬ 
deavour to restrict our growing expenditure, but on the 
other hand Anglo-Saxon amity and trade have a value far 
in excess of any sum required for British representation; 
a sum which in the light of our vastly increasing trade is 
a mere bagatelle. I am convinced that the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom favour an appropria¬ 
tion for this purpose, so I earnestly hope that his Majesty’s 
Government may yet see their way thus to gratify our 
kinsmen of the Great Republic. 

But should the event unhappily prove that the Govern¬ 
ment consider insuperable reasons to exist to prevent this 
desirable consummation, then, will you give me leave to 
say, rather than that those facilities to intending exhibitors 
which a Government can best extend should be entirely 
lacking, the Committee of the Anglo-American Exposition 
to be held at the “White City” in London in 1914 is ready 
to step into the breach, and with its extensive and com¬ 
plete organisation to undertake the part which abroad, and 
notably in France, is so admirably performed by Per¬ 
manent Committees for Exhibitions, the part of organis¬ 
ing and managing the British Section of the “Panama” 
Exhibition in San Francisco in 1915. I have the honour 
to be your obedient servant, Kintore, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Anglo-American Exposition. 

Inglismaldie, Laurencekirk. 


“OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC.’’ 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I had no idea that my humble protest would have 
provoked such a dialectical display from your critic—for 
whom, by the way, I have the greatest respect. Really, 
it was unnecessary. Of course he is quite right in all he 
says; and I also have the consoling approval of my own 
conscience. Therefore I am right, he is right, and all 
is right as right can be. 

Yet so prone is human nature to vain disputation that 
when I first read his letter I felt my sub-conscious self 
fairly bristling at me with counter-arguments and retorts 
courteous. Indeed, if your critic and I were “old- 
fashioned” enough (in the mediaeval sense), I have no - 
doubt whatever but that we could “retort and counter¬ 
retort” each other into a dreadful state of purple belli¬ 
cosity, just by the simple process of straining at each 
other’s meanings. 

I regret the necessity, but must still maintain that the 


qualifying term “old-fashioned,” as used and ab-used by 
itself, is not a legitimate weapon in the armoury of 
musical criticism; it is not lucent, it explains nothing 
definitely, unless one explains first just what meaniog is 
attributed to it. 

We musicians are all too prone to toss this, and similar 
loosely-constructed terms about, forgetting, 1 n oiir | 
zeal for “the true and the beautiful,” that what we utter 
in one sense is generally interpreted in an inimical sense. 

Hence these words; and much needless trespassing oc 
your valuable space, for which I apologise. I am, Sir. 
faithfully yours, John Brunt. 

High gate, October 6. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE burning of the liner Volturno in mid- 
ocean, and the colliery disaster in Wales, 
both attended with terrible loss of life, will 
give this week of the year a black mark in the 
calendar. Upon certain aspects of these catastrophes 
we comment in another column. Mere expressions of 
sympathy can do little to comfort the sufferers. Not 
since the loss of the Titanic has the nation been so 
shocked and saddened, and we can only hope that 
from these unhappy events some experience may be 
gained, some special item of knowledge may emerge, 
by which their risk in the future shall be minimised. 


The announcement in a recent issue that the Board of 
Education has decided to extend the system in vogue 
at the British Museum, of escorting small parties round 
the various departments with a responsible guide, to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, should cause much 
satisfaction. Nothing is more tiring to eyes and mind 
than an aimless visit to those crowded storehouses of 
beautiful and historic things, our public museums, and 
the provision of a lecturer who will expound in quiet, 
leisurely fashion the treasures on view, their associa¬ 
tions and the reasons for their value, will concentrate 
the attention and save much wasted energy on the part 
of visitors who are wise enough to avail themselves of 
bis services. Special evening lectures are also to be 
held, with the object of rendering the national collec¬ 
tions more comprehensible and of greater use to those 
who appreciate them, but are at a loss as to how to 
employ their exceptional advantages in the best 
manner. 


The sheriff of New York sets a good example— 
though, we fear, too late—to those in so-called autho¬ 
rity in this island who have so ignominiously failed to 
suppress the fanatics who disguise their work under the 
mild term of militant suffragism. Referring to the 


proposed '‘welcome meeting" for Mrs. Pankhurst on 
her arrival, he states:—“I will attend the meeting as 
sheriff, and a believer in woman suffrage, but I do not 
believe in militancy. I will not allow lecturing for the 
furtherance of militant views, nor the advocacy of sedi¬ 
tious sentiments, of the burning of buildings or the 
destruction of property. Neither will I tolerate Anar¬ 
chistic and Nihilistic utterances, Pankhurstian treason 
to Government, the exposition of destruction, nor the 
senseless cry of sex warfare.” This is sensible, straight 
talking, and we hope it means straight action if the 
occasion comes. We do not approve, as a rule, of 
manufactured words; but if the adjective “ Pankhurst- 
ian” goes down to posterity as a synonym for treason¬ 
able, we shall not complain. 


Rebellious schoolboys are in for rather a bad time if 
the latest development of electrical science is extended. 
The “ electric spanker” has been tried at two schools in 
Virginia, which had a reputation for lack of discipline, 
with astonishingly good results—not so astonishing, 
perhaps, if we remember that this clever little machine 
delivers five sharp thwacks per second! It would take 
the temperament of a Stoic to keep cool under such 
an unfaltering method of remonstrance, especially as 
the occupant is firmly held during the operation. 
Wriggling, therefore, is of no use at all. Memory 
reminds us that years ago the human hand or a cane 
was peculiarly effective; possibly, however, the more 
modern boy is tougher. If so, is it a case of rapid 
evolution ? 


The sixtieth anniversary of The Field is an occasion 
for congratulations to a paper which has not often 
given its contemporaries announcements concerning its 
career or developments. With the number dated 
October 4, considerable improvements were inaugurated 
in the general style and the illustrations of this old- 
established weekly, and we must say that the contents 
of that issue, both text and reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs, are exceptionally good. 


Possibly by the grace of the all-conquering “Tango" 
dance we shall be set free from the grotesque move¬ 
ments, with no less grotesque names, which threatened 
a short time ago to run riot in this country under the 
general title of “ dances." Paris, of course, has caught 
the new craze badly, and, if we are to believe a cor¬ 
respondent whose statements are usually dependable, 
is contemplating joyously a new step called the “Lame 
Duck’s Dance," in which “the left arm is kept rigid 
against the body while the left foot taps the floor." 
It sounds rather stiff, and a performance which 
by name and description is a series of hops or limps 
hardly appeals to us as calculated to endow the human 
form with that added gfrace which is the essential 
reason for and should be the natural effect of the 
genuine dance. 
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The Equinoxes 

ONCE, as light grew, my eyes saw nothing clear, 
Once to day's tasks my strength went forth in vain; 
Strange wandering dreams the laggard plough would 
steer, 

Strange painful hopes beset the primrose-lane. 

Those seed-time fears but came to play their part, 
That mirage wan dissolved, and left me free, 

When the ripe flower displayed its open heart, 

When mat£d things embraced their destiny. 

Now, as light sinks, the glamours rise once more, 

O'er the reaped land they weave their silver mist; 
Strange voices call, as from a ferry-shore, 

Strange phantoms lead, as to a gate of tryst. 

This riddle, too, may be made plain to me, 

This mocking jest be, by my judgment, shriven, 
When the spent leaf no longer clogs the tree, 

When, clear through bare boughs, shows the face of 
heaven. G. M. Hort. 


Science and Disaster 

HE pride of man in his discoveries, his knowledge, 
his application of truths gleaned in the laboratory 
or in the study after weeks and months, it may be years, 
of research, to the advancement of modem ccmmeroe 
and the production of a state of safety in travel and in 
labour, suffers many severe reverses. He makes per¬ 
fect the idea of a safety-lamp which shall prevent 
explosions and fires in mines—and every now and then 
the news of a terrible mine disaster wrings the heart of 
the nation. He builds a huge ship with every con¬ 
ceivable appliance for avoiding collision, for extin¬ 
guishing fire, and the great vessel strikes an iceberg 
and slowly founders, or bums itself to a charred wreck 
on the high seas, and hundreds of lives are lost. He 
equips his railways with the latest inventions, the most 
delicate instruments, saying, as he proudly considers 
their beauty and sensitiveness and ingenuity, “acci¬ 
dents will now be practically impossible,” and a train- 
smash with all the added horrors of a conflagration 
shocks the whole country. 

The progress of science, aided by the constant 
labours of thousands of indefatigable students, in 
itself wholly admirable, by its very nature brings an 
element of danger. While the machine may be perfect, 
the man who controls it is not, and although in a few 
instances the machine has been made to control the 
man, so that if he forgets or makes a mistake he is 
either stopped or warned, even then, it seems, accidents 
can happen. It is as though every time we achieved 
a step forward in applied knowledge of the forces which 
we try to bend to our will, a mysterious, ironic fate 
sets us at naught, proves to us how feeble are our finest 
efforts, shows us that the barriers which we thought 
were passed still exist. 

Yet, while we are bound to admit that there is a large 
factor of discouragement in these catastrophes which 


have been 90 frequent of late, it is happily obvious that 
a splendid aspect is often presented to us even in the 
midst of sorrow and regret at partial failure. The 
thought of the call for help flitting across space in 
electric waves at the speed of light from the burning 
liner Volturno , and of the ten steamers of various 
nationalities hearing the call, racing at top speed 
through the gale towards that helpless, blazing wreck, 
must bring a thrill to the least emotional reader; it is 
a superb example of comradeship in the hour of danger. 
Here is the work of science at its finest; if human know¬ 
ledge was powerless to check the flames, it was powerful 
to bring aid from beyond the horizon. In the face of 
such a triumph no man can cast ridicule on the quiet, 
persevering experiments of the scientist—for all these 
things were thought out in the study, worked out on 
paper in masses of figures and intricate mathematics, 
tried on a small scale without advertisement or hope of 
immediate reward. 

As long as men travel by land and sea, as long as 
they press below the ground their tunnels and mines 
for coal and precious metals, as long as they seek lo 
learn the secrets of the air—and that means as long as 
humanity lives on this isolated planet—so long will the 
chemist, the electrician, the mathematician pursue their 
loyal labours, and imperfect humanity, sometimes for¬ 
getting or “not thinking / 1 will render those labours 
vain. The brain is not automatic, though occasionally 
the repetition of customary duties renders it nearly so. 
A moment's preoccupation, and a train rushes to 
destruction, in spite of all the exquisite devices of 
modem signalling apparatus. A moment's careless¬ 
ness or haste, and a faulty lamp causes an explosion, 
and a few hundred lives are spent. “ No man liveth 
to himself." To defy the impending disaster acute 
minds are constantly working at highest strain, and 
their best results are nullified by the frailty of other 
minds; the incalculable margin of human error spoils 
the beauty and effect of it all. 

To look back through the years, tracing the gradual 
progress brought about by the infinite patience of the 
men who have gone, is inspiring. Davy, Faraday, 
Helmholtz, Hertz, Curie—how they pondered, experi¬ 
mented, followed every clue, retired undaunted from 
false positions and began again! To look forward, 
remembering what has been done, and bearing in mind 
that some of the men whom we speak of familiarly will 
be honoured by future generations just as we honour 
and perpetuate the memory of those great names of 
the past, is no less inspiring. And if, by the inherent 
imperfections of our nature, disasters must happen 
from time to time, one conclusion is unavoidable: the 
world is the better for these untiring investigators, 
these scientists, in spite of occasional breakdowns in 
their theories. For from the ruins of a theory, the 
failure of an experiment, and even from death and 
disaster, they gain fresh knowledge and win fresh 
secrets to stay the hand of that dire destructive force 
which seems always to be awaiting our smallest lapse. 

W. L. R. 
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English Letters a Century Ago 


W ARS and rumours of war are an atmosphere 
obscuring the civil horizon, even as the smoke 
of battle does the fair face of Nature. Nevertheless, 
00 the stricken field courage, heroism, patriotism, the 
qualities of prescience and leadership, are the master- 
keys of human destiny. Not in vain do moralists tell 
us that our life is as a warfare. Soft conditions, a 
silken dalliance, lead a nation downward, ever down¬ 
ward. The coward lives to run away another day. 
All unconsciously the people whose fingers are taught 
to fight accumulate a reservoir of force. Some 
cataclysm perchance may render that reserve power 
destructive, as the bursting of a dam may wreck a 
countryside, though the master-builder designed it to 
spread fertility and illumination. 

A century ago all Europe was a cockpit. When, as 
now, armies are put in motion by pressing a button and 
murder one another a mile or two asunder, the factor 
of individual prowess ceases to decide issues. More¬ 
over, as space is annihilated, men recover more quickly 
from and sooner forget the ravages of war. It is thus 
doubtful whether war is so strong a race tonic to-day 
as it was a hundred years ago. 


The literary potential of England at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century was without parallel, save only in 
the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. In 1800 Keats 
was five years old, Shelley eight, Byron twelve, Sir 


in wii 


"The 


Walter Scott twenty-nine. Campbell’s m 
Pleasures of Hope,” was published in 1799. There 
was already in the air, to temperaments attuned 
to high endeavour, the indescribable sense of a 
re-birth, but few could guess how mighty the 
renaissance was to be. Wordsworth was born 


m 1770, Coleridge in 1772, and Southey in 1774; 
the powers of all three were thus at full tide dur¬ 
ing the first decade of the nineteenth century. Southey 
had then become a confirmed verse-maker. He took 
upon himself to tell the world that his verse was 
destined to immortality. His classical imitations are 
remembered nowadays by the parodies they evoked. 
Thus his poem of " The Widow,” written in sapphics 
to awaken a horror of war, lives to-day in Canning 
and Frere’s immortal jingle, “Needy Knife-Grinder!” 
His attempt at dactyl lies in "The Soldier’s Wife” 
brought down upon him the merciless humour of 
Gifford. " Cold are thy famished babes. God help 
thee, widowed one!” was Southey’s last line; 

Dactyllics call’st thou ’em? God help thee, silly 
one!” wrote Gifford. Campbell's genius at the period 
now referred to was beginning to enrich English litera¬ 
ture with some of its grandest lyrics. It is strange 
that Campbell, shy and timid as a mouse, should have 
been inspired by battle-cries which are as fresh to-day 
as when he penned them. “Hohenlinden,” "Ye 
Mariners of England,” " The Soldier’s Dream,” “ The 
Battle of the Baltic,” remain a national inheritance. 
“Hohenlinden " would probably never have been pub¬ 


lished but for the importunity of Sir Walter Scott, who 
told Washington Irving that Campbell himself did not 

think much of his “ d-d drum and trumpet lines.* 9 

Yet Wisdom is justified of her children. 

In the opening years of the century Wordsworth 
passed through and lived down the Revolution fever. 
The mastery of his art was maturing. Some of his 
most perfect sonnets are of this period, notably that 
beginning, “ Milton! thou should'st be living at this 
hour," and the sonnet in which occurs the line, “ Plain 
living and high thinking are no more.” 

“The Lay of the Last Minstrel " appeared in 1805, 
“Marmion" in 1808, and “The Lady of the Lake" 
in 1809. “ Waverley 99 did not see the light till 1814. 

Which is our more treasured possession—the literary 
work or the life-story of the Wizard of the North? 
Without Scott's published work, the English-speaking 
world of letters would indeed be poorer; without his 
life-story, men would have missed a visioq of inspiring 
grandeur that never stales. His literary achievement 
was imperishably great, but the man was greater still. 

A century ago, Coleridge, young as he was, had 
passed his zenith. “ Lyrical Ballads" appeared in 
1798; these included “The Ancient Mariner." 
“ Christabel " was apparently written about the same 
time, although it was not published till 1816. The 
splendour and the pity of Coleridge’s genius are for 
ever focussed in these two poems, one a rhapsody of 
passion, worthy of the unknown dramatist who con¬ 
ceived the book of Job; the other a nugget from a 
goldfield, then slowly sinking beneath waters of 
oblivion. Let us recall Lamb’s outline in miniature, 
recaptured from the time when he and Coleridge were 
lads together at Christ’s Hospital. He thus describes 
the stripling whom in after years he worshipped, his 
temporary quarrel with whom coloured some of his 
saddest lines: 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man : 

Like an ingrate, 1 left my friend abruptly; 

Left him to muse on the old familiar faces. 

In Elia’s essay on “ Christ's Hospital Five-and- 
Thirty Years Ago ’ ’ we read, “ Come back into memory, 
like as thou wert in the day-spring of thy fancies, with 
hope like a fiery column before thee, the dark pillar 
not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard!" No lover of literature will 
forget that Charles and Mary Lamb belong to the 
renaissance of the nineteenth century. Elia and 
Cousin Bridget! Unique and intimate is their hold 
on those who look beneath the surface of bookmaking; 
they are companions of all to whom the highest litera¬ 
ture is dear. 

In March, 1810, Byron woke to find himself famous 
with the publication of “ Childe Harold." Three years 
before “Hours of Idleness" appeared, and, when the 
Edinburgh Review administered its customary castiga¬ 
tion to the efforts of the literary tyro, Byron retorted 
with * English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," the clever 
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work of an impudent boy. The dazzling literary splen¬ 
dour of the nineteenth century dawned when "Childe 
Harold** saw the light. Keats died in 1821, Shelley 
in 1822, and Byron in 1824. In the period of fourteen 
years, 1810-1824, the literary output of Great Britain 
was stupendous. Scott was pouring forth his Waverley 
Novels, Wordsworth was in his prime, and the magic 
argosy of song of the trio of poets just named set sail 
across the golden sea of fame, a voyage for eternity. 
Their glory can never fade so long as the English 
language endures. 

Another feature of this prolific period must not be 
overlooked. It is in the highest degree significant. The 
first decade of the nineteenth century formed the pre¬ 
lude to the birthdays of half the great Victorians. 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Gladstone, 
Bright, Darwin, are planets who swam into human ken 
in the years which immediately followed it. Thus 
does vital struggle ever bring hidden treasure to the 
surface. In the days of stress men are not content to 
float down the stream idle spectators of the outskirts of 
"that imperial palace whence they came”; they wake 
to strenuous endeavour, and to its literary counterpart, 
noble utterance. The Lake School trio was the advance 
guard; the Cockney School trio the rearguard; the 
great Victorians marched in their wake. Is history 
likely to repeat itself ? Are the elements now so kindly 
mixed that Nature can mould a singer or a seer for all 
time? We live in a shallower, more superficial age, an 
age fussily active, without leisure to think. Men and 
women nowadays are so intent upon the surface shows 
of things that basic harmonies are apt to be forgotten. 
The pursuit of the infinitely little sends leanness withal 
into men’s souls. The old methods of education, 
repressive, often brutal, were a discouragement of that 
era of clamour, froth and limelight, which to-day invades 
society and its reflex, the schoolroom. The newspaper 
and feuilleton habit is too a pernicious destroyer of all 
healthy literary appetite, even as "pegs” and "nips” 
would convert the ostrich into a dyspeptic ennuyeux . 
Of the books published during the years 19001910 how 
many will be remembered a hundred years hence ? The 
volume of printed matter unloaded on the British public 
during that period has been enormous. What of its 
lasting qualities? 

The richest field of human effort during the twentieth 
century has doubtless been that of scientific research, 
in which domain the record of our modem world is 
unique. Not only as adaptors of natural law to prac¬ 
tical issues do the men of this century stand pre-eminent, 
but elemental investigation of Nature has probably 
never been so profound as to-day. The published work 
of such investigators is, however, hardly to be classed 
as literature. Sir Isaac Newton and Faraday did not 
make literature. Darwin’s wonderfully limpid style 
puts him on a different plane, but that this is so is 
accidental rather than fundamental. We can but hope 
that in our playing fields to-day a goodly crop of the 
Immortals may be in training. 

A. E. Carw. 


Autumn 

ENIUS is the alchemy by which a debatable pro¬ 
position is transmuted into a truism. During the 
last two centuries a number of improbable-looking 
propositions dealing with equalities have been more or 
less established. An American and a French Revolu¬ 
tion, each of them inspired by genius, bequeathed the 
dogma of the fundamental equality of men. It is only 
a half-truth, but the true part of it has come to appear 
so true that it requires an effort of the imagination to 
conceive of its ever having been questioned. The 
equality of the sexes is another half-true proposition of 
which the true part has become immortal; the alchemist 
of genius was here, George Meredith. The doctrine to 
which we wish to call attention is not without interest, 
though its propagation will never sprinkle Europe with 
blood or Downing Street with dress patterns. 

The dogma of the equality of the seasons is nowhere, 
that we know of, enshrined in a deathless sentence. No 
one has inscribed on a tablet of brass, at Greenwich 
Observatory or other suitable place, that " All Seasons 
are bom Equal.” All we have to guide us is a series 
of inferences, drawn from a thousand scattered pages 
of poetry. We will quote but two passages dealing 
with the subject, but they appear to us to contain the 
modem doctrine in its most irrefutable form. The first 
passage is from the "Ring and the Book”:— 

Rather learn and love 
Each facet-flash of the revolving year !— 

Red, green and blue that whirl into a white, 

The variance now, the eventual unity, 

Which make the miracle. 

The other is from a poem of Stevenson— 

God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 

The notion communicated to us by these poets—that 
every season has its good qualities, and that the various 
phases of the year are necessary to and complete each 
other—seems nowadays the merest commonplace. It 
has not always been so. Early poetry was all about the 
early part of the year. Moreover, the debate between 
the seasons is at bottom an affair of landscapes, and 
taste in landscape, we reluctantly admit, is a matter 
that has suffered development. The only other reasons 
we can conceive for setting up one season against 
another are such as might be advanced by a sportsman, 
a valitudinarian, or an hotel-keeper. But taste in land' 
scape has undoubtedly developed, and with it taste in 
seasons. Wild and sad landscapes were long held to 
be intrinsically repellant, and it required an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of aesthetic independence to pay them 
any sort of homage. The sad season has also had its 
battle. 

The cycle of taste has been very unjust towards 
Autumn. Metrical reasons may have had something to 
do with it, but it nevertheless strikes us as an un¬ 
warranted insult that this season should be the only one 
ever left out in an enumeration— 

For every season she hath dressings fit, 

For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 
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Why not for autumn? Were there no “Displays of 
Autumn Fashions” when Charles was king? But through 
centuries of mediaeval and modern literature the poets 
have eyes for no season but the spring. 


Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
and his chief courtiers, with their contrasting uniforms, 
are Winter and Summer. Autumn is only a bondsman 
and a thrall. In English poetry we have to go as far 
as Keats before we find an enduring monument to the 
delights of Autumn. And even in Keats' homage there 
is a sub-refrain of disrespect, as of one addressing a 
minor divinity— 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too. 

After the Romantic Movement came a revulsion of 
feeling, and it may almost be said now that if Spring 
was the god of the Primitives, Autumn is the divinity of 
the post-Romantics. Mr. Belloc, in reviewing the 
rhythmical after he had exhausted the financial possi¬ 
bilities of the “huit francs et dix centimes,” that 
remained to him at a critical stage of the “Path to 
Rome," says that a “modern fool" would not have been 
able to sing of this momentous sum of money without 


introducing “a lot about Autumn and death.” Aut umn , 
decay, and death are the chosen themes of all those 
poets of the last hundred years who have been the most 
“modem” of their generation. Matthew Arnold, 
saddest of all English poets, is the most typical in this 
respect. Autumn, sad or violent, but always destruc¬ 
tive, is the setting of nearly all of his meditative 


poems. 

We could multiply the examples indefinitely, and 
could reinforce them from the works of many other 
nineteenth century poets with far less fundamental 
sorrow in their nature. 

Autumn and death are, to the modem mind, almost 
inseparable ideas, and the reason for the connection is 
so obvious that we will not enlarge upon it. But the 
connection of ideas is not universal. The Latin poets 
threw the burden of their most solemn meditations upon 
the enamelled Spring. “ Immortalia ne speres" warns 
Horace, but why the warning ? It is because “ the snows 
have dispersed, the grasses returned to the fields, and the 
leaves to the trees”. . . . because a “Grace with her 
sister-nymphs dares naked to lead the measure”. . . . 
because Spring has revisited the land. Another of his 
most famous odes, in which the fear of death is evoked, 
begins with the joyful announcement, “ Solvitur acris 
hiemps.” The very Latin word for Autumn—it is our 
word too—suggests nothing but hope; it is connected 
with augere> to increase; Autumn is the season of 
“mellow fruitfulness.” The Germans, too, say 
Herbst , which is the same word as “harvest." Except 
in the old weird Eastern rites of Ishtar and of correla¬ 
tive gods, the primitive idea of Autumn seems to be a 
uniformly cheerful one, and in these particular cases it 
would require an expert Oriental scholar to know when 
the worshippers were grieving and when rejoicing. 
Autumn sadness and Autumn beauty are alike modem 
discoveries. R. F. S. 
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T HERE are certain books it is almost an intrusion to 
lay reviewing hands upon. Dante’s “Vita Nuova,” 
Sydney's “Astrophel and Stella," Rossetti's “House 
of Life," Browning's Love Poems, were obviously 
written “for one, and one only," and unless the re¬ 
viewer restricts hims elf to technical criticism he is in 
danger of an abhorrent kind of indelicacy. Mr. Gerald 
Gould's new book of poems is one of this character. 
It breathes an intimacy which really calls for apprecia¬ 
tion or silence. Of course, every man who writes with 
sincerity lays bare his soul and hangs the day of judg¬ 
ment over his head, but this is especially true of those 
who write of what is nearest themselves. The worst 
instance of a reviewer’s tough-skinned bungling was 
shown by Buchanan in his diatribe on The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, and there can be little doubt that 
Rossetti had premonitions of this kind of Philistinism 
when he laid his love sonnets in his wife’s grave. 

Probably most readers of The ACADEMY know that 
Mr. Gould is a choice lyric poet. He has written a few 
poems which no self-respecting anthology of modem 
poetry could exclude. He has a fine sense of rhythm, 
an artist’s conception of unity, and a very enviable 
facility in the delicate handling of words. These are 
great gifts, but they naturally entail corresponding 
dangers. One of the dangers lying in wait for fine 
craftsmen is artificiality, and in this book Mr. Gould 
has not wholly avoided it. He sins in good company 
with a poet like Mr. Yeats, the Elizabethans, and the 
song-writers who followed them, but he sins neverthe¬ 
less. Here and there the play of fancy overmasters 
the original impulse, so that where the reader feels 
there should be a growing clarity, there is paradox and 
obscurity. He seems at times, moreover, to alternate 
between a child trying manfully to lift weights beyond 
his strength, and a strong man content to blow bubbles. 

Imprisoned as men are, they run 

At large in dreams through day and night; 

Blind, yet they know there is a sun 
That floods the turning spheres in light; 

And very far beyond my view 
Burns on in faith my love for you. 

• •••••• 
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For as the thwarted thought requites 
Desire of bringing time to book, 

So does a world of infinites 
Shine calm and countless in your look; 

More lovely and more strange are these 
Than the unislanded dim seas. 

But if these poems miss the clear note of praise, if 
aspiration outweighs assurance, their idealism, reserve, 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling put them whole 
worlds above some of the muddy books of so-called 
love poems that have been recently published. Indeed, 
by comparison, they are as a buttercup-meadow under 
a doubtful April sky to a dismal bog country. 

Amid the shifting streams 
Of birth and life and death, 

We cheapen not our dreams, 

Nor spend them with our breath; 

Change, past and yet to be, 

We guess not, nor refuse it; 

In loving we 
Have our eternity, 

And cannot lose it. 

There is a gay, light-hearted spirit of youth about 
Mr. W .J. Cameron’s poems. He sings with the ease 
and grace of a natural singer. What he says of himself 
is true: 

Sing I as a bird sings, 

Careless how or why, 

Not for weighty reasons, 

Loyalties or treasons, 

Things that with the seasons 
Reign awhile and die. 

"To speak,” says Mr. Yeats, "of one's emotions with¬ 
out fear or moral ambition, to come out from the 
shadow of other men’s minds, to forget their needs, to 
be utterly oneself, that is all the muses care for.” To 
the measure of his strength that is what Mr. Cameron 
achieves in this little book. No matter what his theme, 
he writes with the sincerity of one who is content to 
offer you himself, careless of praise or blame; and 
whether it be in life or literature, this happy self- 
reliance is winning in its appeal. His simple imagina¬ 
tion and his ear for the music of words should save 
him from the neglect of those whose taste matters. The 
sonnets fail for want of body, but "Home Along,” 
"In Sunny Piccadilly,” "The Only Child,” "Alien,” 
"Seekers,” and "Recognition” are all successful. 
" Friends of the Morning,” a little spoiled by the hard 
metrical beat in the second line, shows how effectively 
he can use a refrain : — 

Where have ye vanished, ye presences shining? 

Whom do ye company, gentle and true, 

Brave and yet kindly ? Now ever repining 
Go I and friendless, forsaken by you. 

I was not lonely with dreams for companions. 

There is something approaching vision in the lines " To 
Sleep ”:— 

Oh, gentle Sleep 1 
’Gainst thy wise domination 
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None rebels are, for men of every nation, 

Owning thy sway, lie down with one another, 

Rocked in thy arms, oh, age-old, mighty mother, 

Children whose griefs lie drowned fathoms deep 

’Neath thy dark waves, oh, Sleep ! 

Mysterious Sleep! 

The silent tide steals on; 

Thy arms come close till sense and sight are gone, 

Soft music rises for a lullaby; 

The faces of lost friends gleam white, a fringe oi life’s 
great sea. 

(Nay, stay me not, nor weep!) 

The waves encompass me; 

They draw me down to Sleep. 

"In Gray and Gold” is frankly dull. The author 
versifies too often and too easily when his imagination 
is quite cold, as though poetry were verbal transcript 
from nature, or elaborate description, or rhymed senti¬ 
ment. Those arts belong to journalism. Every poem 
must possess a vitality of its own. It should s eem to 
have lain "bumingly in the hand of God ” and so to 
have become spiritual experience. Poetry costs spirit. 
Spirit is the seed of its immortality. All that is with-* 
out spirit is but "the dregs of life, the prey of worms.” 

Was it Mr. Robert Ross who was engaged on the task 
of making an Anthology to be entitled " The Tenth 
Muse” ? We would commend to his careful attention 
the next three volumes under notice. Mr. E. Ceal 
Roberts has passed through the greatest of all imagina¬ 
tive experiences, the contemplation of his own decease. 
Being, as the Nottingham Guardian assures us on the 
wrapper, w A poet of positive genius, as will be seen,” 
he has recorded the experience in lines we shall not 
readily forget: — 

I sometimes fear that I shall die 

Before my dizzy brain 

Has left its legacy of Thought, 

Or voiced the Muse’s strain. 

I sometimes fear that I shall die, 

And no one for my end will sigh. 

I shall not sorrow when I go 
Though all things are not good, 

Though grief attends our painful way, 

And children cry for food— 

O, Life is worth the living, though— 

I shall not sorrow when I go! 

This, however, is not the full height of the poet’s 
genius. That we shall never be properly appreciated, 
even by our relations; that children cry for food, are 
undying truths we have all realised at one time or 
another; but it has been left to Mr. Roberts fearfully to 
carry into the darkness of modern agnosticism this 
burning brand of faith : — 

I do not know, and yet I think 
There’s good in the Divine. 

Not that Mr. Roberts ft punctilious about verbal truth, 
or he would never have said: — 

There is no monument that holds thy fame 

Save one small poem, Coleridge! 
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It is rather the larger atmospheric truths of the rural 
imagination that he cares for; such as he wots of in his 
reverie upon “Wordsworth’s Horae” : — 

This bower of bliss he built, and sat 
At dusk to watch the wheeling- bat, 

Or hear the lonely bleating that 
Came from the mountain height. 

Or in his soliloquy upon the inspiring River Trent: — 

In the fields the ewe lambs baa, 

From the branches sweetlv calls 

* 

All the feathered orchestra; 

All is throbbing, nothing palls! 

When a poet of positive genius speaks in such clear 
tones it is the reviewer's obvious duty to stand aside 
and bow his head. 

We can but perform a like office to Mrs. Sarah Ben¬ 
son. She has written a most exciting drama about a 
villain who seduces an only daughter. To begin at the 
beginning, we are called upon to watch the dawn at the 
birth of Idela. Upon that day the sun rose to some 
purpose. It rose to 

Purify the darkness of the world, 

Where ungual sweaters, avid as a harr 
Turn gentle souls to swinking, ferine sluts, 

Where fiends, yclep^d men, with glairy touch, 

Grind down their once loved wives in servitude, 

To wankle, weary, tapid, sin-stained hags. 

A luxuriant passage which would not impress us more if 
we understood it. Mrs. Benson can also write simply, 
as the stanzas upon Ghosts in the second act of this 
lvrical drama show : — 

Some speculate. 

Prevaricate, 

Intoxicate, 

Contaminate, 

EVicriminate, 

Homes desolate! 

The most thrilling episode is the villain's wooing. 
He wins the maiden's heart by lying stories of his 
deeds as a soldier. How he returned “all covered with 
glory." “How he had fallen all covered with shot 
wounds." 

How he was rescued all broken and gory 
How he was stricken, anon, with enteric, 

Nursed in South Africa, after in London, 

Nursed back to life and then handsomely pensioned. 

• •••••• 

“ Back I am going, at once to the savage, 

Back, where in warfare, each man slays his brother ! 

I will away, where the fight rages hottest, 

I will get killed, I have no one to love me !” 

Paused he and waited, but strangely kept looking, 
Paused he, with pity, he won fair Idela! 

“Wallace!" she cried, and her white lips then faltered, 
“Wallace !” then swayed she, as popies dew laden ! 
“Idela!" cried he, then caught her, embraced her, 

Idela gave trustingly, shyly her love ! 
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It is a sad story. The girl's mother dies; the villain 
dies also: but not before he had reached this pinnacle 
of infamy: — 

But work, he could not, for his day was done, 

And so she worked and talked of noble things, 

Until he fancied them his own and now 

Would write them down and move the world to good— 

But halting was his grammar and his pen! 

(For every sin is paid for to the full, 

Paid for in kind, bequeathing many a scar.) 

So, lightly she corrected, sent the proofs. 

The Rev. William H. Winter, B.A., B.D., Rector of 
St. Saviour's, Glen Osmond, South Australia, has 
written an “Epic Drama" of Queen Elizabeth to 
justify the religion of queens to men. Mr. Winter knows 
that a great dramatist is not to be pent within the 
bounds of mere history, so in the first act we are intro¬ 
duced to a Master Curzon, a Lord Dashaway and 
Orator George, to whom “A Voice" from the crowd is 
made to remark: — 

Therefore, good George, shut up thy tongue to-day. 

The citizens do not speak very good blank verse, 
though their religious charity is immaculate; nor is 
Queen Elizabeth more happy in her soliloquy: — 

How glad I am to have some leisure now, 

And meditate in quietness here alone. 

Accustomed as I am to scenes of pomp, 

To gayest revels and to pageants great, 

To witty speeches and to smart replies. 

Yet, I confess, I never thought to see 
Such varied splendour as here hangs ardund. 

Its vast magnificence o'erpowers my heart! 

A veritable soene from faeryland ! 

Spenser alone could justice do to it. 

I am afraid th’ expense will Dudley ruin. 

While Amy Robsart is made to be guilty of : — 

You call yourself a gentleman. . . 

By the way, why does the publisher, in his announce¬ 
ments at the end of this book, cruelly raise our expecta¬ 
tions by offering “John Long's Poetical Works," only 
to dash them when we discover that the poetical works 
are actually those of William Shakespeare, Robert 
Browning, etc. ? 

Is Saul also among the prophets ? 


Gobineau’s “ Renaissance ” 

The Renaissance. By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. 
English Edition. Edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.) 

IT is indicative of much that a book so well-known as 
Gobinau's “ Renaissance" should have to wait so long 
before it is dressed in the English tongue for English 
readers; but that is not so illuminating as the fact that 
the manner of the dressing is such that the obvious 
intention is to introduce it to a coterie. Because 
Nietzsche admired the Comte de Gobineau's work it 
would seem to follow that Dr. Oscar Levy—who, some 
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of us believe, has done much to confuse, if riot to mis¬ 
interpret, Nietzsche’s philosophy—must needs write 
sixty-six pages of introduction to this book, only the 
last three or four of which have any reference to the 
book itself, the major portion being occupied with the 
desire to prove that “ Gobineau was a Nietzschean 
before Nietzsche.” In other words, a book that is an 
inspiration is carefully guided into such channels that it 
will be given over to sects and logomachies. With much 
that Dr. Levy has to say a healthy mind has to be in 
sympathy, in spite of a resolute refusal to let him suit 
his own case by saying, or implying, that the splendid 
Man of Galilee taught a mere doctrine of emasculation. 
He did not, of couise; he taught strength, only not 
the vulgar strength of the "great blonde beast,” or 
bully. As a separate essay the introduction would 
have its place, but as an attempt to persuade us that 
the Comte de Gobineau was a Nietzschean, and an 
English variety at that, we suggest that it is quite out 
of the way as introductory to a book like " The 
Renaissance.*' 

With no intention in the world to be discourteous to 
Dr. Levy, but with every desire that inspiration should 
not become strait-laced in systems, we suggest that 
readers will do well to skirt the introduction and pro¬ 
ceed immediately with the book itself. The intro¬ 
duction may or may not be read subsequently; the book 
is sufficient to stand by itself. The form in 

which it is cast does not make its apprehension 

easy, though it is true that it is the only one 
possible for the book to make a just and expressive 
appeal. Dialogue when it is not part of a dramatic 
culmination nearly always makes difficult reading. 
There is a culmination in each of the five move¬ 
ments of the book; but in each case that culmination 

is not part of a dramatic so much as of a panoramic 
sequence. Each differs in its degree; the first, spun 
round about Savonarola, is at times most disconnected, 
and there is no hint of a sequence; whereas the second, 
that has Cesare Borgia as its subject, runs forward like 
a play with a compact and orderly progress. None of 
the three remaining movements, dealing with Julius II, 
Leo XII, and Michelangelo, has either the looseness or 
compactness of the first or the second. The result of 
the method, however, is very happy, when once the 
mind has grown accustomed to its procedure. The 
whole movement winds slowly forward, expounding and 
elaborating itself from within, and Gobineau, whatever 
the opinions he has expressed in his other works, is 
schooled to a rounder wisdom by the necessity of sub¬ 
duing himself to his characters. 

It is just this which makes his delineation of Savona¬ 
rola's influence so illuminating—though thereby he 
incurs the charge from Dr. Levy of having “appre¬ 
ciated" Savonarola "a little too much.” The fault of 
the method is apparent here; for since we may not see 
the excesses of the Medici, we cannot see the cause for 
Savonarola's own bewildering excesses. That violent 
hatred of all Beauty masquerading in the name of 
Christianity, yet with a pure flame burning in the midst 
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of it, is ever a perplexing thing when it appears in the 
history of men, whether it be in Florence of the Renais¬ 
sance, in Covenanting Scotland or English Nonconfor¬ 
mity. It ever seems accompanied by a self-hypocnsy 
that Gobineau neatly shows in Fra Girolamo. But it 
would seem that no stranger place for its irruption 
could be discovered than Florence in the early days of 
the sixteenth century. It is only by looking back that 
one may see the cause in the dilettante patronage 
of the Arts given by the Medici that, being occupied 
with no enthusiasms, worked its own reaction. The 
Comte de Gobineau's dates, 1485-1560, preclude a dis¬ 
play of this earlier time; we imagine, moreover, that 
his sympathies would have lost for him the right per¬ 
spective; but had he brought it into the retrospective 
of the dialogue, his first section would have gained 
just what it needs in a central, self-consistent idea. 

However, it is not in the religious (or irreligious) 
atmosphere that the significance of the period lies: nor 
in the political, nor in the social, intrigues and events. 
The stern, relentless energy of Pope Julius the Second, 
subduing all things to his implacable will, the restless 
self-seeking of Cesare Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, 
compounded of treachery and cruelty as it was, and the 
lazy, luxurious Pope Leo the Tenth, serve only as in¬ 
terests in a book. Whatever aristocracy the Comte 
de Gobineau might have admired, the only aristocracy 
that emerges in this book is that of artistic genius. It 
might almost be said that the interest passes in and out 
with these prophets of beauty; and certainly Gobineau 
gives them life and individuality in a degree that few 
of the other characters have. Leonardo, unfortunately, 
hardly enters; but Michelangelo, Raphael, and the 
others are here, including Niccolo Machiavelli, 
whose development of personality throughout the book 
is one of its best achievements. Michelangelo, rough, 
tempestuous, and insatiable of energy for the high things 
he may discover and express in his art, and Raphael, 
gentle, deriving from others and transmuting his dis¬ 
coveries with the pure annealment of his joy, form so 
obvious an antithesis that it is almost due to Gobineau 
to frame and elaborate it. He does so: we could wish 
he had done so even more fully. The scene in which 
Raphael tells of his derivations, and of the way in 
which he has thrived on his peers, is a masterly piece of 
artistic exposition. It is static, as we should expect 
from Raphael; it is left to Michelangelo to reveal him¬ 
self in fierce ejaculations in the midst of his labours. 
We would not imagine this, for instance, of Raphael: 
“Pope Leo X is not a lover of the arts. He is a lover 
of luxury, and that is quite a different thing. All that 
glitters and brings him praise seems to him worthy of 
his patronage, and his only intention is that the arts 
shall minister to his vanity. What they express con¬ 
cerns him but little. The first of mortals who prac¬ 
tised luxury began, perhaps, to smooth the way by 
which the arts came into the world; but the second 
banished the arts in order to replace them by bombast 
and falsehood.'' Less in exposition of himself than of 
Gobineau, he says also: "We are bequeathing a gre:t? 
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legacy, great examples. . . . The earth is richer than 
it was before our coming. . . . What is to disappear 
will not disappear altogether.** It is necessary that at 
times Gobineau himself should appear; but he is usually 
careful to do so only when what he has to say is con¬ 
sistent with the personality into whose mouth he puts 
the utterance. That occurs most frequently with 

Michelangelo which is partly the reason why the 

♦ 

portrait of this fierce and rugged soul is the master¬ 
spirit of this book, as he was the master-spirit and 
pioneer of his age. 

We can imagine few who would prefer the Comte de 
Gobineau*s other works to have preceded this in seeking 
an English audience. It was the “Essai sur I*in6galit6 
des races humaines** that made him his name, even as 
his “Histoire des Perses** and “Les Religions et les 
Philosophies dans l*Asie Centrale** contain his most 
mature work. He came to “The Renaissance** in the 
surfeit of his philosophy. Yet it is “The Renaissance** 
that will best endure. We recall that Meredith spoke 
Unfortunately, that quality is largely lost in the trans¬ 
lation that Mr. Cohn has provided, which often is 
a little angular and awkward. It would have been 
of its French appropriately as being “refreshing.** 
better, we think, had it been presented simply, without 
an introduction in which the axe may be heard being 
ground, and without an advertisement on the last page 
of works by Nietzsche and some of the English Nietz- 
scheans. These are attempts to bully us into accepting 
Gobineau as a system-monger. We refuse to accept him 
in that capacity, however, because of the joy we have 
had in reading him. 


Furniture Before “The Deluge” 

Louis Seize Furniture . By SEYMOUR DE RlCCI. With 
a frontispiece from a picture of the period by 
Lavreince, and three hundred reproductions of 
photographs of historic rooms and pieces. 
(William Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

The palaces of princes were the natural homes of 
French eighteenth century furniture. Kings and 
the great courtiers who followed them were the chief 
patrons of the decorative arts, and the results were 
splendid or exquisite, often a sort of jewellery of the 
house. But the accomplished author of this beautiful 
and useful book would not agree with us entirely in 
this matter. He believes that he has included among 
his delightful collection of reproductions of the furniture 
that is not quite, but is called Louis Seize, many ex¬ 
amples of simple homely pieces overlooked by other 
writers on the subject and period. 

As a matter of fact the plainest examples of this time, 
such as the lady*s bureau which once belonged to Camille 
Desmoulins, or the table by Roussel, or fifty other un¬ 
decorated pieces, possess an elegance and exquisite 
refinement which make the ordinary furniture of other 
countries look, well, let us say, as though it were not 
made within the inspired influence of Parisian minds. 
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Although nothing is in any way common or mean in 
M. de Ricci’s enormous collection of pictures, he has to 
some extent carried out his desire and added to the 
usually reproduced sumptuous objects, some less grand, 
if still elegant, objects. 

But as the style which wears the title of Louis XVI 
was really gaining force by 1750, twenty-four years 
before Louis XV died, and, as regards furniture, 
was carried out for Royal personages or for the 
homes of their mistresses at Champs, Bellevue, 
Louveciennes, and elsewhere, there is no reason why 
we should not expect to find it costly and extravagant, 
although its designers were fighting against the 
degeneration of the Rocaille which had recently been 
so beloved in the Royal residences of “ the well- 
beloved.** Despite the coming of a simpler line and less 
ornament, there were still eccentricities and an almost 
violent richness such as had long been admired under 
one style or another in the powerful houses of France. 
Patrons must still be amused even if by a sort of miti¬ 
gated form of the antique. 

For these were yet the days of halcyon weather, 

A “Martin’s summer,” when the nation swam, 
Aimless and easy as a wayward feather, 

Down the full tide of jest and epigram ;— 

A careless time, when France’s bluest blood 
Beat to the tune of “After us the Flood.” 

Louis XV died in 1774, but long before that the 
wonderful Marquise de Pompadour had grown tired of 
the ever-increasing excesses of the furniture designers, 
and planned a return to a greater simplicity and severer 
beauty. A writer very well known to us has said that 
the sponsors at the birth of this lady were the Muse of 
Song and the Muse of Smiles, to which may justly be 
joined such deities as there may be of the arts of decora¬ 
tion. “Her tastes and her ambitions,” this writer adds, 
“ led her in the direction of the applied arts. She 
loved everything about her to be beautiful, and her 
ambition was to live in the minds of future generations 
not as the mistress of Louis XV*s pleasures, but as the 
creator of artistic schools, the patron of a splendid 
period made perfect by her guidance and care.” One 
of the most interesting results of her strong desire for 
the praises of posterity is to be found in the develop¬ 
ment of the furniture which it is convenient to call Louis 
Seize. 

By a strange fatality, however, the Pompadour does 
not usually receive the appreciation she longed for. The 
particular shade of pink on Sevres soft paste porcelains 
which she invented is called rose Du Barry; the furniture 
she encouraged is attributed to the taste at Court under 
Louis Seize, many of the actual pieces which were 
designed to please her taste were spoken of as repre¬ 
senting the aesthetic desires of Marie Antoinette, 
although this unfortunate lady was not remarkable for 
any great initiative in regard to the arts of her period. 

The Pompadour, although disliked by both the 
Church and the Parliamentarians, reigned as the 
arbitress of elegant modes and new and, artistically, 
purer fashions. She made her brother, the Marquis de 
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Vandiferes, afterwards de Marigny, director of arts and wealth of learning has gone to the making of these 


manufactures, and arranged for him to visit Italy, 
whence came, as ever, the classic inspiration. She was 
in every way the fount and origin of the style Louis 
Seize, and such qualities as it is shown to possess in this 
present volume were fostered by her skill in the choice 
of artists and craftsmen. 

Later, of course, indeed as late as 1790, the style was 
carried forward, and in some way improved. About 
that date Riesener made some fine pieces for the Queen 
which were sold in the famous Hamilton sale. The 
classicism of Louis XVI is even felt under Napoleon, 
but, of course, after a manner which enables us to make 
a very clear distinction between the two periods. 

In one matter only we are not entirely in agreement 
with M. de Ricci. He hints that the descriptions under 
his illustrations, carefully state when possible the his¬ 
tory of each piece. We think the “ legends*’ as the 
printers call them, with each picture should have been 
much fuller and more informing. 

It might be supposed from M. Seymour de Ricci’s 
praise of the decoration of this period that it was alto¬ 
gether delightful. Such is far from being the case 
Although it was supposed to be a la grecque , Hellenic 
ideals were desecrated at every turn. M. de Ricci’s 
illustrations alone show this again and again—take for 
example the feeble treatment of the curtains, in classic 
setting, given in the reproduction of the original draw¬ 
ings in the Decour collection. But we do not desire to 
labour this point. Has it not been wisely said that “ the 
number of good things will always be very small, in 
whatever taste they chance to be produced, and 

ignorance will always predominate.” as fully in 

the style Louis Seize as in the rough drawings of 
primeval people? In any case the present volume 
places a complete study of the style of Louis XVI 
furniture before the reader, a monograph and a port¬ 
folio of pictures which will incline all interested in the 
subject to hunt out the examples themselves, for there 
are plenty at South Kensington, in the Wallace, and a 
hundred English collections, without going further 
afield. For those who are unable to visit any sort of 
museum Mr. de Ricci's book will prove an invaluable 
source of pleasure and information. It is charmingly 
written, and it is illustrated far better than we should 
have thought that even so competent an authority could 
encompass. E. M. 

Seventeenth Century Studies 

Seventeenth Century Studies . By EDMUND GOSSE, 

C.B. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Mr. EDMUND Gosse is one of our leading literary 
critics, and it is too late in the day to lay stress upon 
either his scholarship or his charm of style; but in re¬ 
reading these finely-wrought essays, we are struck once 
again by his keen insight and quiet enthusiasm com¬ 
bined with a judgment that is always illuminating. A 


studies, but that learning never wearies the reader, for 
there are no laborious asides, and seldom is there any¬ 
thing not vital to the subject under discussion. The 
result is a series of sharply-defined literary cameos, a 
judicious mingling of biography and criticism. 

“In writing this book," observes Mr. Gosse, “ iny 

object has been to do for some of the rank and file of 

seventeenth century literature what modern criticism 

# 

has done, on a much larger scale, for Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dryden. Those great figures have been 
taken out of their surroundings, and have been discussed 
upon their own merits, biographically, aesthetically, 
historically. But in scarcely any instances, and in 
these on no consistent plan, has this been done for the 
smaller writers.” The first list of contents was as 
follows: Lodge, Webster, Dekker, Donne, Randolph, 
Herrick, Cowley, Orinda, Etheredge, Otway. Mr. 
Gosse, however, found it necessary to modify his 
original plan, and he finally substituted for Dekker, 
Donne, and Randolph the names of Samuel Rowlands, 
Captain Dover, and Richard Crashaw. Bearing in 
mind the scope of the work, few will have reason to 
complain of this final decision. 

Thomas Lodge was something of a roysterer in his 
early life, as well as a dramatist, romance-writer, and 
poet. In his seafaring expeditions, which were of a 
piratical nature, he experienced many thrilling 
escapades. At the outset of Lodge’s literary career 
the Rev. Stephen Gosson published a book entitled 
“The School of Abuse,” which was “a puritanical 
attempt to nip in the bud the whole new blossom of 
English literature.” Lodge issued a counterblast, 
pompous, wordy, and offensive. He referred to his 
opponent as “shameless Gosson,” a “hypocrite,” and a 
“monstrous chicken without a head.” Gosson’s 

narrow-minded views and Lodge's pomposity and bad 
temper were equally futile. Lodge is memorable as a 
potent and far-reaching influence in English literature. 
It was Greene who wrote the first book entirely devoted 
to fictitious adventure in prose, and to him is due the 
cumbersome beginnings of the English novel. Lodge 
was quick to grasp the possibilities of this new develop¬ 
ment, and in his “ Frobonius and Prisceria” he intro¬ 
duced into the plot of the story “ poetical interludes and 
a system of correspondence in sonnets, which were 
immediately adopted by Greene, and bequeathed by 
him to his imitators.” In Lodge’s “ Glaucus and 
Scilla” he owed nothing to his predecessors, for in this 
poem he invented a minor epic, “ which counts Shake¬ 
speare, Keats, and even Wordsworth (in ‘Laodamia’) 
among its direct cultivators." The resemblance betwee* 
this poem and “ Venus and Adonis” is particularly 
interesting. “ Rosalynde” is undoubtedly Lodge’s best 
work, and from this romance Shakespeare borrowed the 
; plot of “ As You Like It.” But Lodge’s influence does 
not end here, for writing of “ Rosalynde” and Greene’s 
“Menaphon," Mr. Gosse observes: “In these languid 

and cumbrous stories it may be difficult to traoe anv 
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promise of the subtlety of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd/ or of the vivid realism of ‘A Modern Instance/ 
but the process of evolution which has led from Greene 
and Lodge to Mr. Hardy and Mr. Howells has been 
consistent and direct/* 

Webster's chief fault was over-elaboration of minor 
characters, a love of detail that was apt to spoil the 
general effect. Mr. Gosse, writing of 44 A Cure for a 
Cuckold/* by John Webster and William Rowley, 
observes: 44 No one has yet pointed out, what we claim 
as a discovery, that, far from the obscurity of mingled 
authorship which usually attends a compound play, the 
respective scenes of this may, with a little care, be 
labelled ‘Webster/ 4 Rowley,* without a shadow of 
reasonable doubt.” He points out that the offensive 
title is only applicable as far as Rowley's vulgar work 
is concerned, and suggests 44 Love's Graduate” as a 
fitting name for Webster's contribution. It is interest¬ 
ing to learn that when a reprint of Webster's share in 
this play was issued in 1884 this particularly happy 
title was adopted. 

Robert Herrick ought never to have been a parson. 
He was even less suited for such a vocation than Swift, 
and his eighteen years' residence in the vicarage of 
Dean Prior was a banishment that must have sorely 
tried him. Herrick was of the town rather than the 
country, and even his most delightful pastoral poems do 
not make us change that opinion. His love of genial 
society, of merry feasts, is summed up in these lines of 
regret: — 

Ah, Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tunne? 

To Herrick, Devon was anything but “glorious;" it con¬ 
stituted a prison, and the tors were so many prison-bars 
separating him from Ben Jonson and his merry 
friends. But after all Devon, in spite of the hard things 
be has said about that county and her people, served 
to inspire many of his poems in the 44 Hesperides.” He 
loved life, and when he could no longer revel in the 
gaieties of London, he turned with something like affec¬ 
tion to old English festivals and rural customs, and 
these he has described with unsurpassed lyrical beauty. 
One is struck by the joyousness of the man; a little 
shocked, perhaps, by a light-hearted pagan performing, 
almost in parody, his ecclesiastical duties. He served 
at the altar of Christ, but in his heart he was more in 
sympathy with the revels of Pan or Bacchus. He was 
essentially sensuous, coarse at times, especially in some 
of his epigrams, and in imagination he loved to turn a 
pretty woman into a song. Mr. Gosse writes: 44 It 
matters little to him what divinity he worships, if he 
may wind daffodils into the god's hair. In one hand he 
brings a garland of yellow flowers for the amorous head 
of Bacchus, with the other he decks the osier-cradle of 
Jesus with roses and Lent-lilies." On page 137 he 
describes Herrick as 44 our milliner-poet” ; but though 


Herrick was careful to portray the attire worn by his 
many buxom lassies, he scarcely deserves to be referred 
to in this way. Herrick loved detail. He could 
describe the colour of a fluttering ribbon or the interior 
of a village homestead, but he was incapable of taking 
a wider and more general outlook as far as Nature was 
concerned. As Mr. Gosse points out, he makes no 
mention of 44 the beautiful distances of Devonshire, the 
rocky tors, the rugged line of Dartmoor, the glens in 
the hills.” But there is an unforgettable music in his 
poetry, and if he made a poor parson, he was a great 
lyric poet and a most human man. 


The Paradox of Progress 

The Dangers of Democracy . By the late THOMAS 

Mackay. (John Murray. 6s. net.) 

If those who are responsible for this collection of 
articles from Thomas Mackay's contributions to the 
Quarterly Review had called the book 44 The Danger 
to Democracy,” it would have had at least as much 
poipt as the title given to it; and to say that is to pay 
no mean * compliment. A couple of months ago 
Mr. Lloyd George in one of his 44 stormy petrel” 
speeches, said that 44 democracy stands in greater peril 
at this hour than it has for generations in this country.” 
If anyone could doubt the truth of that simple state¬ 
ment, taken apart from its context, he need only study 
Mackay's able and restrained chapters. They would 
convince any mind, not hopelessly dwarfed by prejudice 
or partisanship, that democracy is on its trial, and in the 
great Court of History is running serious risk of an 
adverse verdict. Sir Arthur Clay in his introduction, 
points out that the social policy against which Mackay 
fought so stoutly has developed with unexpected 
rapidity. 44 His friends may feel thankful that he has 
been spared the mortification of seeing mediaeval con¬ 
ditions of status reimposed by an Act passed in the 
twentieth century under the auspices of a 4 Liberal' 
Government.” Sir Arthur Clay seems to entertain some 
vague idea that the evils of what is called modem 
progress may carry with them their own antidote. They 
may induce 44 a people to whom freedom is the most 
precious of possessions to organise an effective resistance 
to the encroachment of bureaucracy while yet there is 
time." 

Bureaucracy, by one of those extraordinary paradoxes 
which human endeavour seems to encourage, is the 
mischievous development which the aspiration after the 
larger freedom and the true democracy has fostered. 
Nothing in recent events is more disconcerting to either 
Liberal or Tory than the progress of officialdom hand 
in hand with the advance, as it considered, of the 
people's cause. There is less freedom to-day under the 
Radical r6gime for which a Lloyd George and a John 
Bums—the one a democratic tyrant, the other a sobered 
advocate of the right to riot—are responsible, than there 
was under either the Unionist regime of a Balfour or 
the Tory regime of a Disraeli. Democracy is defeating 
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itself, if, that is, it is not a misnomer to call the existing 
order of things democratic in any sense of the word. 
If this book teaches one thing more than another it is 
that, however skilfully you may call up the wind, there 
is no human power can prevent it from becoming the 
whirlwind, in which the universe may be involved in 
ruin. Trade Unionism develops into Collectivism and 
Syndicalism, and the result is a defensive organisation 
on the part of Capitalism, which develops into a war¬ 
fare between the two forces that in happier circum¬ 
stances would compose a united industrial army. It 
would not, indeed, be difficult to show that Trade 
Unionism, with whose record Mackay deals very skil¬ 
fully, has undergone a metamorphosis, which means 
that it has outlived its usefulness. Modern “progress” 
has been so rapid that even some of the considerations 
advanced in Mackay's book seem out of date, and trade 
unions, which originally did great service in saving 
labour from unreasonable action on the part of individual 
employers, have now become a serious menace to the 
future of the country. If Trade Unionism brings ruin in 
its train democracy will be the first to suffer in the social 
and political cataclysm. A Radical ex-member said to 
us recently : “ The pace has been too hot. What would 
be best for the country would be five years of reaction¬ 
ary government. The misfortune is that under present 
conditions no Tory exists with the pluck to take up a 
reactionary line if he found himself in office.” 

Could there be a better proof that the dangers of 
democracy carry with them the danger to democracy ? 
Democracy is not even consistent. Its twin-horrors are 
Tyranny and Protection. Yet it is proving itself both 
Tyrant and Protectionist. As Mackay said, “ Socialism 
is protection, the largest and most far-reaching system 
of protection the world has ever seen. If, as seems 
probable, Socialistic ideas are permeating the demo¬ 
cratic mind, the rupture between Democracy and Free 
Trade is merely a question of time.” The fact that 
no such rupture seems in sight, despite the evidence 
which every day prpvides, is one of the things that 
throw the illogical nature of modem political tendencies 
into sharp relief. We have gone far since the days— 
and they are really not far off—when Sir Henry Maine 
wrote on popular government; his speculations as to 
possibilities have already been eclipsed in practice; and 
if this book of Mackay’s were to show not only the 
country in general, but the democrat in particular, the 
perils of the headlong course we are now pursuing, it 
would render a national and an imperial service. 
Sanity and public spirit are stamped on every page. 


" Sittlichkeit" 

Higher Nationality: A Study in Law and Ethics . By 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan. (John Murray, 
is. net.) 

NEARLY forty years ago, when the present Viscount 
Haldane, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, was 
merely Mr. R. B. Haldane and was in statu pupillari 
at the University of Gottingen, he heard various dis¬ 


cussions upon Sittlichkeit , and they made an im¬ 
pression on him in connection with the personality of 
Professor Rudolph von Jhering. Pei haps he was 
attracted to the subject by the fact that Sittlichkeit as 
a word has a limited geographical distribution. It is 
a German product, without a proper pendant in less 
carefully distinguishing languages. Mr. R. B. Hal¬ 
dane seems to have come to the conclusion that there is 
something interesting and important in Sittlichkeit . 
But it was not a pressing matter. 

Events moved in their appointed course. Mr. 
Haldane collaborated with Mr. John Kemp in the 
translation of Schopenhauer's most important work; 
he became a distinguished and successful lawyer, and 
a distinguished and successful Liberal politician. He 
reigned at the War Office, diminished the Regular 
Army—though not sufficiently to satisfy the Daily 
News and Leader —and erected a worthy and glorious 
monument to his rlgime , which will endure as long as 
the Territorials are able to bear the weight of it. 
Finally, on the retirement of Lord Loreburn, he 
ascended the Woolsack. And then there came a time 
when Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, was called upon to address the 
American Bar Association at Montreal. It was an 
important occasion. The Great Seal was put in Com¬ 
mission. And Lord Haldane remembered Sittlichkeit . 

The subject had slumbered among his memories for 
forty years, but on re-examination he was still convinced 
that there was something in it. His theme in America 
demanded a certain boldness, a certain originality, and 
a great deal of diplomacy. It is easy to say too much 
about Anglo-American fraternity. It would be clumsy 
to say too little. Sittlichkeit is conveniently vague and 
adaptable; it commits the British Government and 
Foreign Office to nothing, and gives Irish Americans 
and German Americans very little opportunity for being 
disagreeable. Moreover, screwed up to the international 
level, it is a novelty. 

“Sittlichkeit ,” says Lord Haldane, “is the system 
of habitual or customary conduct, ethical rather than 
legal, which embraces all those obligations of the 
citizen which it is * bad form ' or ‘ not the thing ' to 
disregard.” In fact, it imposes adherence to the more, 
and even the less, serious conventions of persons of 
some consideration. The man who wears round his hat 
the ribbon of a school with which he has no justifying 
connection, or who flaunts an inadmissible kind of 
pocket-handkerchief with his dress clothes, equally with 
the man who yawns when his hostess is addressing him, 
or practises on a loud musical instrument and kills the 
slumber of his neighbours, is a stranger to Sittlichkeit 
and, says Lord Haldane, exhibiting its range and 
penalties, “ if a man maltreats his wife and children, or 
habitually jostles his fellow-citizen in the street, or does 
things flagrantly selfish or in bad taste, he is pretty sure 
to find himself in a minority and the worse off in the 
end. Not only does it not pay to do these things, but 
the decent man does not wish to do them.” There are, 
of course, many degrees of Sittlichkeit . There is the 
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perfect Sittlichkeit of Balliol College, of which the j 
exemplars are few indeed. There is the cheery, some- j 
what relaxed Sittlichkeit of Margate and Southend-on- 
Sea. These we knew. It was left to Lord Haldane 
to invent international Sittlichkeit . 

He desired, as one may easily see, to emphasise the 
existence of a bond of union between the American and 
British people corresponding to such a bond as is 
formed by the recognition of a common Sittlichkeit . 
And here was a difficulty. Decent Frenchmen, Ger¬ 
mans, Italians, and Spaniards avoid maltreating their 
wives and children, raise their hats to ladies of their 
acquaintance, exhibit at least some trained manners at 
meals, and so forth. There is nothing peculiar to 
American and British civilisation in all this. Where, 
then, was the distinctive Anglo-Saxon Sittlichkeit to be 
found ? To the practised Hegelian student, accustomed 
to work wonders with Middle Terms as connecting links, 
such a puzzle as this is child’s play. Lord Haldane 
was invited to address the Bar Association at Montreal. 

In that lay the manifest cue. The required Sittlichkeit 
evolves itself in and through the law. The layman, 
reflecting on the irrational uncertainty and the grim, 
ingenious extortions of Father Antic, may marvel at 
the solution, but Lord Haldane in his address at 
Montreal, now republished in the book before us, 
simply did what he liked with it. 

We do not know what meditations occurred to Lord 
Haldane’s hearers in Canada. Possibly some chewed 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy supplied by British 
domestic policy while the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain exhorted them to cherish that nascent com¬ 
munity in Sittlichkeit which he discerned. Lord Lore- 
burn was a very honest Lord Chancellor with rigid but 
quite defensible opinions about the ethics of appoint¬ 
ments to the magistracy. There was political Sittlich¬ 
keit of a sort, not, perhaps, entirely exemplary, in the 
movement which led to his withdrawal from the Wool¬ 
sack. There is Sittlichkeit in the attitude of the 
Dominion of Canada to the self-governing powers of 
Newfoundland. There was Sittlichkeit in the policy 
followed when Natal had to decide for or against in¬ 
clusion in the South African Union. Then there are 
those froward and embarrassing people in Ulster whom 
the Nationalists wish to rule and tax, and who must, 
for reasons which anyone could see from the Woolsack, 
be got under by force, if guile will not serve. Really, 
they show no kind of high Sittlichkeit at all! 


The Commons’ Jester. 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

7 he Life of Henry Labouchere. By ALGAR 
Labouchere Thorold. (Constable and Co. 18s. 
net.) 

The House of Commons in some respects is like a 
public school—new members, like new boys, have to 
find out everything for themselves. When I first got 
in I found that if you were bored on a dull day in 


Supply, the most amusing place on a wet afternoon 
was the old smoking-room after questions. The old 
smoking-room is now the dining room for men 
visitors, but in those days there used to be a ring of 
arm-chairs round the big fire-place and people used 
to smoke and listen to “ Labby.” 

It was not a large party, and most of them have 
departed, but I can hear the tones of Labby’s voice 
now in many of the anecdotes in this book. 

He loved to shock and surprise people. Mr. 
Thorold relates the following remark and says it 
was addressed to himself, but I am equally sure it 
was addressed in a tone of conviction to one or more 
serious people in the House of Commons: — 

" That mere denial of the existence of a God did not 
entitle a man’s opinion to be taken without scrutiny on 
matters of greater importance.” 

The italics are mine, but it conveys the spirit of 
Labby’s love of antithesis. 

I also remember a saying which he put in a letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, he 
said: “ To get into power I really believe he would not 
only give up Ireland but Mrs. Gladstone”—he would 
then bend over and with a mischievous twinkle add, 
"and even Herbert." The way he always said 
" Herbert” was inimitable. 

Sometimes we used to assert things merely to draw 
him out and have the pleasure of hearing his version of a 
long-forgotten piece of history. 

I remember one man saying as we went back to a 
division : " Labby is the most amusing liar I have ever 
known.” I don’t think he lied deliberately—or if he did 
he could not believe that you would be such a fool as 
to believe what he said; and after all it gave a round¬ 
ness to a storv which sometimes the real truth lacked. 

Mr. Thorold has done his work admirably—it is just 
the kind of biography suitable to the man’s character. 
It is brightly and breezily written, and there is not a dull 
page in it from cover to cover. The author does not 
attempt to make a hero of his relative, but tells the 
plain truth about him, as I am sure he would have liked 
to have had it told. He begins with a sufficient but not 
too detailed a description of the rise of the Labouchere 
family and the environment of the youth who was after¬ 
wards to be so much in the public eye. He tells of 
him as a young diplomat; of his first Parliamentary 
ambitions, and then his career as a journalist and a 
theatrical entrepreneur and a newspaper proprietor. 
If Labby had had to earn his own living I think he 
would have risen far higher and been a useful servant 
of the State; as it was he inherited considerable wealth 
and was never obliged to earn a penny in his life. 
He lost large sums in gambling and speculation, yet 
if one were put against the other I believe it would 
be found that he made a great deal more money than he 
lost, and this is rare in one who inherits wealth. He 
had a knack of always being present at the right 
moment. He was in Paris through the siege and saw 
the Imperial flag lowered at exactly twenty minutes past 
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three one afternoon from the central tower of the 
Tuileries. 

It was to him Richard Pigott confessed the forgeries 
of the letters in the Times , and it was a piece of 
characteristic kindness that he thought of sending for 
G. A. Sala to be his witness at the interview. 

The large part Labouchere played in making Gully 
Speaker is not alluded to, although it is an interesting 
side-light on his impish character. He did everything 
he could to get Chamberlain to succeed Gladstone as 
leader of a new Radical party. 

Mr. Thorold has not the least hesitation in describing 
Labby's attitude on questions on which after events 
have proved that he was totally in the wrong. The 
success of our patient policy in Egypt is a case in point; 
Labby wanted us to scuttle out of Egypt and make it 
into “an Eastern Belgium.” On December 15, 1883, 
he wrote to Chamberlain: “ I hope we are not going to 
undertake the conquest of the Soudan. . . . with a 
new frontier somewhere in the direction of the 
Equator.' ' 

Labby was a man of contradictions in surroundings, 
circumstances, and character. He was one of the 
“criminal rich,” and yet he was a democrat. A 
Republican, he had been educated at Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge. Representing a Nonconformist borough, he 
was a confessed atheist. A Liberal, he was a theatrical 
entrepreneur and a gambler, not only on the Stock 
Exchange when gambling was thought a crime in the 
Radical party, but on the card tables. Earnest 
Radicals came to be refreshed by this stalwart from 
Northampton, whom they had never seen but had read 
of as a staunch Republican. He sent them away 
startled with his levity and persiflage. People who had 
risen from nothing and were proud of it, he staggered 
with his intimacy with the aristocracy—whilst he loved 
to disgust members of that body with whom he acci¬ 
dentally came into contact by pretending that in his 
early days he wallowed in low society of all kinds. 

His life, in fact, was one long practical joke. As 
the biographer says: “ He was not an Englishman, but 
a Frenchman in feeling and outlook, and never troubled 
to conceal it.” He had no hobbies—his only diversion 
being libel actions, which he always declared were 
more exciting than horse-racing and did not cost as 
much. 

Labby was disappointed, but not surprised, at not 
getting into the 1882 Cabinet, and there is no doubt that 
he was correct when he bluntly wrote that it was Queen 
Victoria who had expressed a strong feeling against 
him. He thought it was owing to his action on the 
Royal Grants, but it was nothing of the kind—it was 
Truth , and what was written in it, that barred his way. 
Gladstone naturally took the responsibility, and Labby 
saw through it; but he did not allow it to embitter his 
life as other men would. 

I am not going to fill this article with the capital 
series of anecdotes of which the volume is full, but I 
recommend everybody to buy the book and enjoy it. It 


gives an accurate picture of an extraordinary figure. It 
is fairly and truthfully written—it extenuates nothing, 
but frankly paints the man as he is, “ warts an all.” 

He was popular because he amused people and 
because he was amiable. In his private life his 
character was beyond praise—he loved children, and 
perhaps one of his best monuments is the continued 
success of the Tiuth Toy Fund which he founded— 
but he was not seriously-minded enough to be a States¬ 
man, and much of his criticism was merely destructive. 
He will be remembered by those who knew and loved 
him, but afterwards he will go the way of Roebuck and 
Bemel Osborne and other freelances. 


Shorter Reviews 

Interludes . Sixth Series. By HORACE SMITH. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 5s.) 

T HERE is a genial old-world flavour about 
these reflections by a London magistrate 
that gives the reader a sensation of sitting in 
a quaint herbal garden at sunset. Mr. Horace 
Smith is well known, not only to the police 
and to misdemeanants, but to those who enjoy disin¬ 
terested comments on things in general by one who 
certainly sees the game of life from a point of vantage. 
He has no axes to grind, no causes to grow wildly 
enthusiastic about; he is an impartial observer who 
retains a keen and kindly interest in life and letters, 
unique perhaps in one who has spent twenty-five years 
on the London bench. There is something very 
English about these essays, and anyone wishing to 
introduce the typically English mind to a foreigner could 
not do better than select this book for illustration. The 
desire for peace and order, the acceptation of authority, 
the temperate level-headedness, the quiet humour, are 
all characteristic. It is, however, when the author 
writes of his own work that we are most interested. 
Without exaggeration, he points out the hideous position 
of the poor woman who asks for a separation order from 
her husband because of his persistent cruelty, but who 
is not entitled to that relief on the ground that she is 
not 14 living apart." In the view of the county magis¬ 
trates, who deal with very large areas in their Petty 
Sessional Divisions, the separation orders which they 
are bound from time to time to grant, are made with the 
greatest reluctance. It is felt that a most unsatisfactory 
position is created by this proceeding, especially in 
relation to the wage-earning classes. There is wisdom, 
too, in Mr. Smith's comments upon Children's Courts. 

In the more ambitious essays there is perhaps a super¬ 
fluity of quotation and a tendency towards platitude; 
but this nearly always happens when the talk is over 
the walnuts and the wine, and happily Mr. Horace 
Smith knows the value of a good story at the right 
moment. Like all busy men, he knows, too, how to 
make holiday, but we suspect him of poking a little fun 
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at us when he declares that at such a time of retirement 
“my dear Spectator tells me all I ought to know and 
think.” 'Tis rest, indeed, when the highly respectable 
journal does our thinking for us. 


Fifty Caricatures . By Max BeERBOHM. (Wm. 

Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

WHETHER it be friend or foe who comes, gently dis¬ 
torted by the spectacles provided by “Max,” we are 
bound to laugh. The laughter is always subdued— 
sometimes a little shamefaced when we realise that there 
is a sharper sting than usual in the presentation of some 
curvilinear hero—but it is always in evidence. And 
often the “moral lesson” or piece of needed advice only 
appears when the chuckles are over. For instance, the 
picture of Mr. Shaw standing on his head, showing a 
wrinkled sock, a gap of bare leg, and braces beneath 
his jersey, is undoubtedly funny; but the words beneath 
lead us to consider seriously whether the agile-minded 
playwright has not taken the part of jester long 
enough : “Mild surprise of one who, revisiting England 
after long absence, finds that the dear fellow has not 
moved.” The “one” is fairly obviously “Max” him¬ 
self. In the legends attached to the caricatures lie 
half their point and significance; we shall not easily 
forget the delightful remark supposed to be made by 
Mr. Henry James in a previous collection some years 
ago. Here is one sentence which needs no picture: 
“Some Ministers of the Crown, who (monstrous though 
it seem) have severally some spare pounds to invest, 
implore Sir Rufus Isaacs to tell them if he knows of 
any stocks which they could buy without fear of ulti¬ 
mate profit.” Mr. Balfour, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy (“composing a lyric”), Mr. Arnold 
Bennett—reproached by “Hilda Lessways” for keeping 
her and “Clayhanger” “standing about”; these and 
many other notabilities, corporate and individual, are 
more or less genially scourged. The art, and the wit, 
and the glee of the artistic torturer are as irresistible 
as ever. 


The Age of Machinery . By ALEXANDER R. HORNE, 
B.Sc. (Blackie and Son. is. 6d. net.) 

ALTHOUGH this little book does not profess to be an 
exhaustive technical work, it explains much of the 
machinery in common use in a very clear and compre¬ 
hensive manner. The steam-engine, the hydraulic 
engine, the oil-engine, pumps, dredgers, turbines; the 
railway system of signalling; electricity and its many 
uses; the building of ships; the employment of com¬ 
pressed air; the production of ice; the mining of coal 
and iron—all these things, and a great many more, are 
treated in a most lucid, simple, and interesting way. 
For any boy with inclinations toward mechanism or 
science the book would be an admirable little present. 
The illustrations and diagrams are good, and Mr. 
Horne has written in a style that is precisely suitable to 
his theme. 


Fiction 

Lord London . By KEBLE Howard. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 

HE most provincial of readers will be able, 
after turning a few pages of this enter¬ 
taining book, to tell the real name of the 
personage to whom Mr. Howard has given the 
pseudonym of “Lord London.” The building 
up of the greatest journalistic combine of modern times 
is not told here, for the author warns his readers by 
means of a preface that the book must be read as fiction,, 
and fiction it is, albeit founded on facts. The story of 
the “ £1 a week for life” poster, which ensured the 
success of a still popular paper, is told in full, but 
after that comes a big gap, and we are faced in the 
next few chapters with the growth of the great combine, 
taken on to the point at which “ Lord London” gets his 
peerage—and left gasping. For here is hero-worship 
in the fullest sense of the v/ord, and we are shown a 
man tireless, invincible, superhuman, a Napoleon with 
some additional virtues. If the author had given his 
hero one fault, we could have forgiven him; as it is we 
gasp, and then realise that the book is only fiction 
after all. 

The little story of “ Mr. Meadowsweet.” as told here, 
is a biased story; the incident of the canny Scot who 
came down to London via Manchester and Birmingham 
is not as Fleet Street knows it—none of the character¬ 
istic qualities of “ Lord London” is quite complete, for 
his biographer has been over-eulogistic. This was 
unnecessary; a truer picture, giving this really great 
man at his proper value, would have been more 
fascinating—a picture with the shadows painted in. 

So much for the truth of the story Ignoring the 
reality of the characters, declining to recognise the man 
made recognisable in these pages, we welcome the book 
as one of the best pieces of pure fiction-writing that this 
year has given us, and as a clever specimen of the 
“business” novel. 


Ellen Adair . By FREDERICK NlVEN. (Eveleigh Nash. 

6 s.) 

We confess to one great regret after having read Mr. 
Niven's latest book—he has made us long to know more 
thoroughly the city of which he writes, Edinburgh. For 
about half the length of the story we were undecided 
which charmed us more—the vivid descriptions of the 
place, or the story itself; then the characters took 
charge, and the final moment arrived too quickly. 

Mr. Niven might have called his book “The History 
of a Flirt,” for Ellen, the self-conscious little beauty, 
is constantly preening herself, eyeing the boys with 
sidelong glances, and watching for an opportunity to 
“have on” some likely youth; her most delicious 
moments come when some smart and cheeky “nut” pays 
her his worthless homage. Harmless enough, silly 
enough, she goes on, imagining herself old in wisdom,. 
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thinking her sister dull—that admirable sister Louise | 
who quietly arrays herself with shining love while Ellen 
snatches at the tinsel imitation. The end is betrayal, 
reckless defiance, and a showy, solitary flat in London, 
where in time she is discovered by one who in the old 
days would have married her. We are glad that the 
conventional rescue is not attempted—the author, with 
much more truth, leaves the position in a state of poise. 
From the beginning the reader is won over; so many 
things conspire to charm him. The mother, always 
anxious to behave in genteel fashion; the father, a 
porter (though Ellen boasts of him as “manager”), only 
asking to go about in shirt-sleeves and be comfortable; 
the irascible doctor, who at the crisis shocks Mrs. Adair 
with explosions of common sense; the gentle Louise and 
her lover—all are as living people. We congratulate 
Mr. Niven on a novel remarkably convincing, written 
in a sharp, significant style, which has not a little to do 
with the fine general effect. 


Miranda . By M. E. BRADDON. (Hutchinson and Co. 

6 s.) 

MIRANDA is a charming English girl of the kind with 
which Miss Braddon has filled so many entertaining 
pages in times past. Not that the present heroine 
belongs in any way to the past generation: she is 
thoroughly up to date and very lovable, although far 
from faultless. Her development is traced from her 
early childhood to .her second marriage. Perhaps 
>ome of the best passages in the story are those describ¬ 
ing the sympathy and love existing between Miranda 
and her mother. Gentle, retiring, and disinclined for 
vigorous action, Mrs. Strickland is a great contrast to 
her restless and energetic daughter; yet the bond be¬ 
tween them is so great that Miranda is willing to 
sacrifice her dearest hopes to her mother’s wishes. 
Mark Raynham, with all his talk about “freedom”— 
otherwise more licence for the practice of evil habits— 
is typical of the age and a proof that Miss Braddon, 
in spite of the years to which she owns, is well versed 
in modem thought and popular movements. Gilbert 
Ferrar, the High Church parson, is not so convincing 
a character as are Miranda, Mrs. Strickland, and 
Mark. We are told repeatedly of his goodness and 
the great things he has done for his parish, but he docs 
not seem a living figure in the same manner as the 
others. But the story is good and has a grip which so 
often is lacking in much of the work of younger 
novelists. 


The Dark Flower . By JOHN GALSWORTHY. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 

In this story it is felt that Mr. Galsworthy has not 
been so kind to his readers as he might have been; 
at any rate, he does not present Mark Lennan to them 
after the manner of fond parents whose great desire 
is always to show off their offsprings’ qualities and 


hide their defects. Not so Mr. Galsworthy. We see 
Mark during his three periods of weaknesses: spring, 
when he “falls in love” with his tutor’s wife—she is 
thirty-six, he nineteen; summer, when another man’s 
wife is the attraction; and autumn, when a saucy little 
wench “falls in love” with him—incidentally at this 
time he has a wife. As modem stories go, there is 
nothing particularly novel in the theme, though, of 
course, in Mr. Galsworthy’s hands it is better worked 
out than it would be in those of a less accomplished 
writer, and he does allow a certain amount of feeling 
to make itself manifest in the third party of the 
triangle. The reader is allowed to be a little sympa¬ 
thetic towards the unfortunate husband or wife whose 
fickle partner is about to betray him. But the fact 
still remains that Mark is a person entirely devoid of 
soul; there seems no influence in his life beyond the 
desire of the moment and no progress in his develop* 
ment; as he was at nineteen so he is at forty-seven. 
And it really was unkind of the author to suppress 
Colonel and Mrs. Escott in the manner in which they 
have been suppressed in the story; with very little 
encouragement one feels certain that they would have 
been delighted to give a little comic relief to the dark, 
grim “tragedy” of Mark's love affairs. 


The Governor of England . By MARJORIE Bowex. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

To have chosen the figure of Oliver Cromwell and to 
I write a long and interesting book about him proves 
that Miss Bowen is endowed with endless courage; for 
surely, unless it was Martin Luther, never did a more 
grim and austere figure stalk through history. And 
yet Miss Bowen has managed not only to present a 
very accurate picture of the times, but also to hold her 
reader's attention. The best chapter, perhaps, is that 
describing the illegal trial and execution of Charles, 
although some of the interviews between Charles, his 
Queen, and various nobles are also well portrayed. 
One small suggestion we would make to Miss Bowen: 
that the next story she writes would gain rather than 
lose with fewer split infinitives. 


The lnstitut Fran^ais de Londres recently enter¬ 
tained a gathering of teachers at their headquarters. 
Marble Arch House. In the absence of Sir George 
Askwith and Sir Arthur Downes, the chair was taken 
by Dr. McGowan, President of the Modem Languages 
Association. Among the speakers were Sir Jamc- 
Yoxall, President of the National Union of Teachers, 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, and M. Schatz, Director of 
the Institute. The most important announcement was 
that it is now possible to take degrees at the French 
Universities without leaving England, as the Institute 
prepares students for the Baccalaurial is Lettres and 
other French degrees, also for the recently created 
certificate in French of the London University. 
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A Forgotten Poet 

I T is, from one point of view, chastening to think 
of the vague few among those who now are seeing 
“Joseph and his Brethren ” who have any knowledge 
of the authentic play of that name written by Charles 
Wells. He is the same Wells who once sent some roses 
to John Keats, and received a sonnet in reply—that is 
chiefly distinguishable by the fact that the last line 
is an Alexandrine, and therefore irregular. Two 
volumes stand to his name: or possibly one should 
say, stand to his credit, since the first, “ Stories after 
Nature,** was published anonymously, and the second, 
“Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem,** 
appeared pseudonymously. They each fell still-born 
from the press. It was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, that 
strange searcher after unconsidered writers, who drew 
attention to the poem thirty-nine years afterwards in 
his supplementary chapter to Gilchrist’s “ Life of 
Blake ** in 1863. This led to the edition that appeared 
in 1876, three years before Charles Wells died, with 
an introduction by Swinburne. Yet, when in the year 
1913 a reconstructed and, if one may say so, a vul¬ 
garised version is staged in a well-known West End 
theatre, there are few who remember the earlier--and 
yet not so much the earlier as the authentic—play. 
The Academy was probably the only journal that 
based its criticism on the play that Charles Wells 
wrote. Yet Rossetti’s confident prediction was, “ Its 
time, however, will most assuredly still come.” 

So it does not seem inappropriate to devote a little 
attention to the poem, for with all its conscious 
derivation from the Elizabethan drama, it is striking 
in its own independent merit. Poetic drama, after 
all, is mainly a question of idea. It is as though it 
were necessary to strike a rift of the right ore before 
it can be quarried. Clearly it is easier to devise 
situations from the insignificant life of the passing 
day than to undergo the imaginative discipline that is 
necessary before we may construct a circumstance and 
conceive an atmosphere that gives a perpetual reference 
to all the life of man. Wells went to the Bible with 
an instinctive choice; and it is a little remarkable that 
poets should not have seen what a gift this idea could 
be to them. Then the work was largely and nobly 
conceived; and though conception is by no means all 
of art, it is, at any rate, an important part. Large 
schemes are not now so familiar a thing that we can 
afford to speak lightly of them, even though their 
execution does not display a corresponding vigour. 

There are anecdotes concerning Wells still recover¬ 
able—as, for instance, the cruel joke that caused Keats 
to break off friendship with him—which give a hint 
as to the reason of his failure in the execution of his 
play. We gather the impression of a man rather 
indolently disposed, to whom a continued vigour of 
imagination would little appeal. Indeed, he lived at 
a time when to make a play in the Elizabethan manner 
was an even greater achievement than to work freshly 
and originally. The result is that “ Joseph and his 


Brethren ” reads very often like an exercise. To say 
that it is Shakespearean is not sufficient. There is the 
mature Shakespeare of the rapid elliptical utterance that 
Wells never suggests, and there is the Shakespeare 
learning his craft in “ linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” whom he often suggests. But the point is that 
Wells is more often careful to write speeches in an 
approved manner than to express, well or ill, vital 
people in an authentic relation. The fatal test may be 
applied to many of the speeches, that they can be cut 
down ruthlessly without loss to the significance of the 
action. The metaphors are not symbols, but decora¬ 
tions; and decoration is always idle, whereas a symbol, 
even though the action wait for it, is always a process 
of intensification. 

That is the failure of the play, and for this reason 
it could never be acted as it stands. The characterisa¬ 
tion waits while long speeches are developed, whereas 
the just way is that it should develop in the action that 
is proceeding. This is the more remarkable because it 
is always well marked, and is even sometimes, as in 
the case of Phraxanor, psychologically suggestive. In 
fact, as one might expect, the characterisation often 
shines sharply and distinctly because of some pithy 
incision in the speech. It is so in the scene between 
Phraxanor and Joseph. She leaves him with the 
words : — 

I leave you, sir, 

With a single comfort in the world. 

Joseph replies: — 

God is in heaven, Madam ! with your leave. 

Taunt and reply ring sharply here; and they are each 
an illumination of character. Had Wells continued 
to write, he would without question have learnt what 
such moments had to teach him. 

As it is, the play remains a fine failure. It is not 
an ambitious failure, for what contributes to the failure 
is rather a lack than an excess of ambition. The 
centre of it is, of course, the scene between Phraxanor 
and Joseph; and Wells proves his quality by meeting 
completely the challenge it threw him; for “Potiphar's 
Wife” has become a by-word. The dramatist does 
not altogether succeed in stripping Joseph of priggish¬ 
ness, for in the fine speech beginning, “ But since I 
have no cause to fear,” Joseph does take honest and 
manly proportions. We may retain whatever opinions 
we will of him or his conduct, but, after that speech, 
we are compelled to see his point of view. The success 
is in Phraxanor, who never becomes merely salacious, 
who always maintains her dignity, and who, under her 
creator’s hand, becomes a woman as remarkable in 
kind as Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, and only less so in 
degree though there is more than a hint of derivation 
from her. The whole of the closing scene of the second 
act is such, indeed, that we wonder how the play in 
which it is contained should have been forgotten. The 
length of the speeches prohibits quotation, although 
much in the play invites it. 
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Indeed, that is the difficulty with regard to the whole 
play. Such lines as were quoted when the new drama¬ 
tised version was reviewed, in description of the sun— 

A god gigantic, habited in gold, 

Stepping from off a mount into the sea— 

are only an example of the large gesture which marks 
all the language. They are characteristic of its better 
qualities, especially as, carefully examined, they come 
from Wells himself far more than from Elizabethan 
drama. So with this description of Rachel: — 

The dim blue-lac&d veins of either brow, 

Neath the transparent skin meandering. 

Both passages display a leisure and ease that tell 
us at once that they are part of very long descriptions. 
That is why “ Joseph and his Brethren/ 1 in spite of 
much such splendour by the way, remains largely un¬ 
quotable. Everything is lost in the slow movement, even, 
as we have said, the characterisation. Yet everything is 
there: Reuben, Issachar, Simeon, and Jacob are all 
well defined, with a clear valuation in the action of 
the play. There is, indeed, a display of power 
throughout that lifts the whole clearly out of the range 
of exercises. Looked at relatively beside the achieve¬ 
ments of its own day, it braves that comparison well. 
Yet it remains a large relic; a relic because it has never 
come into its own; and it seems as though it never 
will. 


In Fiord-Land—VI 

By W. H. Koebel 

E wandered from the lunch-table towards where 
the stolkjaerres stood in waiting, and felt 
that we were indeed entering on the last lap of our 
journey. All that we had to do now was to plunge 
forward, then down the mountain side to where 
Norheimsund lay by the side of the fiord. 

As, refreshed, we started off somewhat soberly on 
our career, we noticed a group at the porch of the 
hotel. The proprietor and servants were gathered in 
a knot there, and, as we looked, there came a flutter 
of white handkerchiefs. We waved back with 
enthusiasm, for this, we decided, was very pleasant 
and cordial. We had been in some lands recently, 
where the inhabitants would never have dreamed of 
exhibiting a quite unremunerative courtesy of the kind. 
We had been in others, moreover, where with the best 
of will the thing would have been impossible, owing 
to the lack of anything even remotely connected with 
a handkerchief! But here, in Norway, these hand¬ 
kerchiefs are indispensable. Indeed, they serve a far 
wider scope than anywhere else. In Norway a 
handkerchief is no mere servant of the nose. It is 
the most eloquent instrument of greetings and part¬ 
ings. It is a flag of emotions, employed irrespective 
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of age, sex, and class. We were to learn this later 
on, when, bidding adieu to some friends, we un¬ 
consciously omitted the nasal bunting, and were asked 
in horrified tones by some neighbouring Norwegians, 
as they tendered towards us their own, “ But have you, 
then, no handkerchiefs? Not one handkerchief !” 

But this is to anticipate. We had scarcely left the 
hotel at Kvanskogen when this digression came about. 
As it was, we thudded along a wide and compara¬ 
tively level tableland. The sun was warm, the after¬ 
lunch sensation comforting, and the leisured rhythm 
of the ponies’ hoofs soporific. We had, moreover, 
already been eight hours on the road ! 

One of the numerous changes of partners had given 
me the soldier as a companion in the stolkjaerre . His 
experiences must have been similar to my own. At all 
events, in a minute or two we became unaware whether 
we were in a stolkjaerre , a couch, or a bed. Our un¬ 
conscious forms were borne along unresisting. What 
would that king of tourists, the original Cook, have 
said ? We had paid so much to see scenery, and here 
we were, squandering mountains and valleys as though 
they might have been mole-hills and clay furrows! 
Doubtless, on reading this, some will frown, others 
will pity. Let them. We remain profoundly un¬ 
ashamed to this day. The mountains and valleys be¬ 
longed to others; the slumber was our own, and we 
had every right to it. 

We were awakened from this costly sleep by the 
sound of rushing waters. Looking about us, we dis¬ 
covered that we had come to an end of the plateau. 
We were on the point of entering a gorge. A river, 
it appeared, had decided to go the same way, and, 
leaving the gentle slope of the plateau, was swirling 
downwards on a bed of enormous boulders. 

The road had been cut from out of the face of the 
precipice. It was a really imposing and mighty gorge, 
and the prospect, in consequence, was somewhat giddy. 
It was a little comfort to notice that the road was pro¬ 
tected by massive stones placed at close intervals along 
its edge. These stones, as a matter of fact, came as 
nothing new to us now comparatively hardened Nor¬ 
wegian travellers; a number of previous portions of 
the way had been provided with these precautionary 
pieces of rock. But here they were especially notice¬ 
able, if for no other reason than that one felt how 
badly needed they were! In fact, to be quite honest, 
one felt inclined to wish the things double their size. 

As we entered the gorge, the head of the sheer 
valley was marked by a really magnificent waterfall 
which fell from point to point in long curtains of 
silver-white. As for ourselves, we were now rolling 
along the narrow path by the side of the tremendous 
abyss which had opened out. 

Our driver was a conscientious man: he was deter¬ 
mined that at all costs we should miss no aspect of 
that notable waterfall. Turning completely round in 
his seat, he continued to point with the absurd twig, 
his honorary whip, while his face glowed with an 
admiration sufficiently rare in one whose daily bread 
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and butter depended on such scenes. In the mean- ' 
while the pony, and in consequence the cart, seemed j 
to be proceeding very much in any direction they 
pleased. At that moment I remembered that a year 
or two ago I had read a book on Norway—its title 
and the name of its author have unfortunately escaped 
me. It had contained some remarks on the average 
Norwegian driver’s attitude towards precipices. This 
was, according to the authority in question, bland and 
confiding to a startling degree. 

It now appeared that the failure to remember this 
author’s name was an ungrateful act; for the accuracy 
of his information was being proved beyond all 
question. The more our driver stared at the water¬ 
falls, and the longer he urged us to follow his 
example, the more inclined I, for one, felt to stare at 
the road and the irresponsible frame of the pony. The 
moment was too fascinating and speculative for any 
mere waterfall to stand a chance in the way of 
competition. 

Fearing lest our attitude should appear ungrateful, 

I endeavoured to explain our predicament to the driver 
and to make terms. The latter amounted to this. 

If the driver would keep his eye on the road, we would 
look at the waterfall; but if he persisted in eyeing the 
waterfall, no force on earth could wrench our eyes 
from the shuddery attraction of the roadway. But 
for this the driver’s command of English did not 
suffice. It was a relief when a sharp comer of the 
rock was successfully turned, and the sound and sight 
of the waterfall was no more. 

Somewhat disturbed, I consulted with the soldier 
concerning the efficiency of the guardian stones. He 
was cheerful, but not cheering. He did not think that 
they would suffice to prevent a catastrophe, if one were 
intended by fate. 

“ You , being on the outside, would go with the 
trap,” he explained; " / should have a sporting chance. 

In fact, I wouldn't mind betting something consider¬ 
able that I could jump clear!” In the circumstances 
the latter possibility interested me so little that I would 
not have staked the meanest coin of Norway or of 
any other realm either way. I began, in fact, to wish 
to see the end of that very beautiful and majestic, but 
too dizzy, ravine. 

But this was destined not to come about for an 
extraordinarily long while. It is true that we kept 
on descending. But so did the bottom of the precipice, 
and, as a result, the yawning chasm altogether refused 
to diminish. This seemed against nature. The lower 
we went, the deeper grew the precipice. It must be 
admitted that its clothing of trees and verdure was 
becoming every minute more varied and enchanting. 
But for this we might have imagined that we had sunk 
beneath the fair face of the world, and were lost in j 
the bowels of the nether earth. j 

At last the great cliff, as it were, made a special ! 
effort. It stood up, sheer as ever and taller than • 
before. We dived into a series of tunnels cut in the 
rock, and each time, as we emerged, we seemed to 
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hang rather giddily in space. Then we had rounded 
a stupendous promontory. The driver pointed his 
twig—straight ahead this time—and there before us 
was unfolded a wide and smiling panorama. 

The lower slopes of the mountains were green and 
rounded; beyond lay a fertile and extensive valley. 
Beyond this, again, were clusters of white and coloured 
houses, nestling by the edge of a vividly blue fiord, 
whose sparkling waters were closed in on the farther 
side by a lofty range capped by broad sheets of snow. 

“ Norheimsund!” exclaimed the driver, and our 
anxieties concerning the nature of our destination 
vanished. Half an hour later the young concierge of 
the hotel on the banks of the fiord was shaking hands 
with us in grave and cordial welcome. Our stolkjaerres 
—to say nothing of the ponies—had served us well 
and faithfully. We had arrived. 


Some New French Plays 

T HE old theatre of the Ambigu-Comique will shortly 
be solely devoted to comedies. Before closing 
its doors definitely to the sensational melodramas which 
won it renown, its directors have decided to re-open the 
theatrical season of 1913-1914 with a last drama of the 
style which attracts nightly a crowded audience to the 
favourite resort of so many generations of lighthearted 
Parisians. 

“La Saign^e, 18701871,” the new play by MM. 
Lucien Descaves and Noziere, is a most captivating 
melodrama, full of action and life, in which are gathered 
all the old and ever-successful sentimental qualities of 
the typical Ambigu plays, and a solid historical plot set 
in the period of the Commune. The particular merit 
of this work is that the authors have not only retraced 
the story of that unique episode, but they have succeeded 
in expressing its general philosophy. “ La Saign6e” is 
composed of seven tableaux. The first takes place 
during the investment of Paris. Antonine, daughter of 
the carpenter Mulard, a fervent hater of the second 
Empire, is betrothed to Charles B6cherel, a young 
workman of her class. B6cherel had been present at the 
battle of Sedan, but for several weeks no one has had 
any news of him. Suddenly a friend arrives and 
announces that he saw Charles fall on the battlefield, 
no doubt stricken bv a Prussian bullet. Antonine is 

m 

bewildered with grief at this painful news. In her 
agitation she owns to her irate father, whose nerves 
are particularly set on edge by his political convictions, 
that she had rather overstepped in her relations with 
Charles the limits usually allowed to a chaste young 
Parisian girl of the faubourgs . Mulard being a man of 
strong beliefs, incontinently turns his daughter out. 
Antonine tries in vain to find work. A young doctor, 
Raymond Duprat, falls in love with her, but she refuses 
his ardent, if illicit propositions. She prefers to sing 
in the streets, but soon discovers that the Parisians have 
other things to do than to listen. 
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Paris is under the tyrannical domination of the Com¬ 
mune. A thrilling tableaux is that which represents the 
massacre of the hostages by the gardes-nationaux at 
Montmartre. Finding nobody to listen to her poor little 
songs, Antonine at last consents to share Raymond’s 
Duprat’s life. But no sooner has she done so than 
her fianc6 reappears on the scene, very inappro¬ 
priately. He had not been killed, only taken prisoner. 
Antonine is in a very delicate position. She has learned 
to love Raymond, and wishes to stay with him, for he 
has proved his affection by coming to her aid in her 
days of misery. But Fate opposes itself to the realisa¬ 
tion of her purpose. The Commune is threatened by 
the army of Versailles, and heroically Antonine leaves 
her bourgeois lover to rejoin her father and Charles— 
to stand by the people of her class in the hour of danger. 

One would think that the play could appropriately end 
here; but the authors know that in order to satisfy 
the emotional audience of the Ambigu many exciting 
episodes are obligatory. We are shown the Park of 
St. Cloud full of gaily attired women and frisky young 
men, celebrating the downfall of the Commune. 
Amongst the federal prisoners whom the soldiers are 
driving towards prison arc Mulard and Charles. 
Antonine, who assists at this sinister procession, tries 
to intercede in their favour, but in vain. At the same 
moment a lurid light illuminates the back of the stage: 
Paris is burning! The terrible pitroleuses are at work. 
And now Antonine assists at the execution of Charles. 

After this the public is contented, when the curtain 
rises on the last tableaux, to see that order lias been 
re-established. Ten years have elapsed, and Antonine 
has become, by a strange coincidence, the favourite 
actress of the Ambigu Theatre. And before the curtain 
definitely falls, we have the satisfaction of seeing the 
heroine reunited to her father, who has escaped from 
the hard labour colony. They forgive each other their 
errors, and Mulard makes a touching apologia on the 
triumph of Republicanism. 

“La Saign6e” has started for a fine career. The 
authors have known how to treat their subject without 
exaggeration. Their personages express the ideas 
which are natural in the situations, and it is a picture 
of popular patriotism raging with shame at the price of 
France’s capitulation and peace. 

The interpretation is excellent. Mme. Blanche 
Dufrfeme, who plays Antonine, has expressed with a 
particular truth and intensity the instinctive hatred 
which the Parisian woman of the people feels for the 
middle classes. She was both pathetic and energetic. 
The r 61 e of Mulard is taken by Jean Kemm with great 
soberness and care of details, whilst M. Armand Bour 
has drawn with his usual talent a remarkable portrait of 
a long-suffering old workman. MARC LOGE. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel, “The Eurasian,” by Henry Bruce, and a new 
novel entitled “Lot’s Wife,” by A. M. Judd, author of 
"A Soul’s Burden,” etc. 


In the Learned World 

UR knowledge of the Babylonian legends whence, 
as is now generally admitted, the account of the 
Creation in the Book of Genesis was drawn, has received 
another addition. The emergence of the earth from 
chaos, together with the story of the Deluge, is described 
in the collection of cuneiform tablets now in the British 
Museum and known as “ the Seven Tablets of Creation,” 
as was shown some time ago by Professor Sayce, Pro¬ 
fessor Jensen, and more recently in an exhaustive study 
by Mr. L. W. King. These give the main episodes 
pretty much as in the Biblical account, with the addition 
of some others not included in the Canonical Books, 
such as the fight between Bel and the Dragon. On the 
creation of man, which, as Mr. King has pointed out, 
forms “ the culminating act of Creation” in both legends, 
we have hitherto had only the very fragmentary Sixth 
Tablet in which Bel or Marduk announces his intention 
of making man from his own “blood and bone” 
in order that the worship of the gods may be estab¬ 
lished. Mr. Amo Poebel, of Johns Hopkins University 
(Baltimore) has discovered among the many tablets 
brought back from Nippur by the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s Babylonian Expedition, another fragment which 
takes us a little further. The new tablet, which seems to 
be in Sumerian, and therefore some thousands of years 
older than those of the British Museum, tells us that when 
En-lil, the Sumerian prototype of Bel, proposed to make 
mankind, his father Enki or Ea, his interlocutor in both 
the old and new versions, made an image of man “ after 
the likeness of the gods.” This image, which we may 
suppose to have existed at first only in the mind of 
Ea, the goddess Nin-harsagga, later called Ishtar or 
Astarte, was said to be fashioned in clay, and 
receive life and intellect from “ the blood of 
En-lil.” Whether the confusion common among 
Semites between the blood and the breath led 
to the Biblical statement about the breath of 
life being breathed into it by the Deity, or whether 
the new story here refers to a legend preserved hv 
Berossus in the time of Alexander the Great that En-lil 
or Bel cut off his own head in order to give life to the 
protoplasts, remains to be discovered. The present 
information is taken from the University periodical, the 
Museum , published at Philadelphia, where the new 
tablet now is. 

Mr. Campbell Thompson, who-e Hittite studies were 
lately noticed here, read a paper last month at the 
British Association’s meeting at Birmingham on 
“Assyrian Medicine.” He gave extracts from about 500 
cuneiform tablets in the British Museum hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, dealing with the medical treatment of disease. 
The complaints mentioned are divided, as among the 
Chinese, according to the organs affected, and the treat¬ 
ment included the use of poultices, potions, and enema'. 
The Assyrian pharmacopeia contained more than 100 
drugs drawn from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
worlds. Among those identified by Mr. Campbell 
Thompson, and still employed in medicine, are liquorice, 
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cassia, henbane, and the root which the French call 
“bardane,” or “langue de chien.” The others are not 
likely, perhaps, to increase the number of “patent” 
medicines; but it is notable that among those pre¬ 
scribed for diseases of the eye is one in which Mr. 
Campbell Thompson sees the kohol> or sulphide of 
antimony, still in favour in the East, and powdered 
copper which in the shape of blue-stone or copper 
sulphate, is still valuable for the ophthalmia of hot 
countries. Mr. Campbell Thompson has the better 
right to be heard on the subject that in addition to his 
own Orientalist work, his father is Dean of Middlesex 
Hospital, and in that capacity has just delivered his 
inaugural address to its students. 

Sir Gaston Maspero is now publishing those reviews 
of Egyptological works in the Revue Critique % which 
form his annual relaxation after his season's hard work 
in Egypt as Director of the Service des Antiquit^s. 
In the current instalment of these he takes after his 
manner the opportunity afforded by a small German 
work on Egyptian grammar to expose, not for the first 
time, the illusion which lies at the base of the teaching 
of the Berlin School. It is not the case, says Sir Gaston 
in effect, that the classic or golden age of Egyptian 
literature is to be found in the writings of the twelfth 
dynasty which Professor Erman would make the model 
on which all his grammatical forms are founded. On 
the contrary, he declares that there were four such 
periods, which were cut in twain like most Egyptian 
things by the great gap between the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, supposed to be caused by the 
Hyksos invasion. Of the earliest of these periods he be¬ 
lieves the Pyramid Texts to offer the best example, and 
it is marked by the complete absence of articles for the 
nouns and auxiliaries for the verbs, the conjugations 
and the determinatives of the nouns being formed by 
means of pronouns suffixed to the words. After the 
Hyksos invasion we find both articles and auxiliary 
verbs, while the conjugations and the determinatives of 
the words are formed by prefixes, a change which is 
foreshadowed by some of the documents of the twelfth 
dynasty. The Golden Age of this post-Hyksos period 
he finds among the Ramessides to whom we owe the 
poems of Pentaour, the love songs of the Harris Papyrus 
and the triumphant inscriptions of Mineptah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. As Sir Gaston says, we really 
want two Egyptian grammars, one for each period, 
although the last would hold good for all Egyptian 
literature between the Hyksos invasion and the 
Ptolemaic age. With the Europeanisation of Egypt 
under Greek Kings and Roman Emperors, the construc¬ 
tion of the language again changed, and the study of its 
most difficult writings forms, in Sir Gaston’s opinion, the 
proper preface to that of the Coptic dialects, enduring 
almost to our own day. His comparison of this state 
of things with the change from Latin to modern French 
seems exact, and it may be noted that the contrast 
between the tongue of Chaucer and the English of to¬ 
day presents much the same characteristics 


Mr. G. A. Wainwright also read a noteworthy paper 
at the Birmingham meeting dealing with a civilisation 
neither Asiatic nor African. This was the Mycenaean, 
jEgean, or proto-Greek, which Sir Arthur Evans’ ex¬ 
cavations in Crete have done so much to restore to us. 
Heinrich Brugsch suggested some time ago that the 
Keftiu portrayed on the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara 
and elsewhere in Egypt, were equivalent to the Hebrew 
“ Caphtorim” and meant the Cretans. On Rekhmara’s 
tomb the persons bringing cups like those of Vaphio 
and other “Mycenaean” objects are described as “the 
chiefs of Keftiu, the Isles in the midst of the Sea,” a 
phrase which might well apply to Crete. But Mr. 
Wainwright shows with great appearance of reason that 
the words might just as well be read “the Keftiu and 
the Isles of the Sea,” and that other Egyptian monu¬ 
ments treat the Keftiu as Asiatics, and more particularly 
as Cilicians. It really, therefore, comes to this, that 
the first site and origin of the proto-Greek civilisation 
which we call Minoan, or Cretan, may not have been 
Crete at all, but Asia Minor, which at first sight seems 
likely. Mr. Wainwright, however, takes no note of 
the last theory put forth which would derive the 
proto-Greek culture, not from the East, but from 
Spain. F. L. 


The Grafton Gallery 

FIVE CENTURIES OF SPANISH ART 

N EARLY two hundred examples of the works “ by 
or attributed to” the old masters of Spain are 
here drawn together from many distant places. 
Few exhibitions have of late years filled us with such 
intense pleasure and so piqued our curiosity. Again 
and again we are led unwillingly to doubt attribu¬ 
tions, and, recalling cases of readjusted dates, names, 
and even countries of origin, we wonder whether such 
matters are now any nearer final settlement than in the 
brave, vague days when an old master was an old 
master —coute qu'il cotite —and a seal or two of famous 
collectors was considered an immense help in forming 
an artistic and commercial value of a picture. How¬ 
ever, that old, bad method of appreciating a painting 
has passed, and its place is taken by a scientific system 
based on genuine and sincere study which is very 
attractive and, up to a point, convincing. But in the 
enjoyment of a masterpiece we refuse to be governed 
by the old haphazard and faintly historical method 
or the terribly informed system now in vogue. 

It is the aesthetic pleasure that a painting can convey 
to our particular temperament that really matters. 
Approached in this lowly and loving spirit, the exhibi¬ 
tion the King, as patron, and a powerful committee 
have arranged for us is a feast of subtle delights. It 
is possible that the reader may remember that an 
eminent Sung critic once ventured to say: “In my 
young days I praised the master whose pictures I liked, 
but as my judgment matured I praised myself for 
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liking what the masters had chosen to have me like.” 
In this way we become very pleased with ourselves at 
the Grafton at the present time. 

Firstly, there are the very early works ranging from 
1250 down to about 1580, in which the all-pervading 
influence of Flemish art is apparent. Historically, like 
all primitives, these works are invaluable, but our 
interest remains academic and cold except, perhaps, in 
regard to the painting of Alesco Fernandez of Seville 
of “The Virgin and Child with St. Anne,” a beautiful 
and decorative conception which we have already ad¬ 
mired at the Spanish collection brought together years 
ago at the New Gallery, and again at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1908. It is the work of an Espano- 
lised Fleming, with all the fine affectations and the 
beauty of workmanship which belong to that race of 
painters. A curious and typical touch of the period in 
which it was painted is that the Virgin wears the 
crimson and yellow colours of the House of Arragon. 

This interesting room of early work leads us to the 
large gallery beyond in which are hung the many 
Velazquez* here brought together and the pictures by 
his masters and his pupils and the very restricted 
school which this extraordinary master founded. 

For our part we should be perfectly content if this 
fortunate collection contained no more works than 
those of Velazquez (1599-1660) or the paintings 
thought to be by him; the splendid portraits of Alonso 
Sanchez Coello (1532-1588), and the comparatively 
modern work of the diversely inspired Francisco Goya 
(1746-1828). Zurbaran (1598-1662) counts a great deal, 
and Murillo (1618-1682) is more and more valued 
as each year goes by; but with the exceptions of Del 
Mazo (1612-1667) and Pacheco (1571-1654), one of the 
masters of the master Velazquez, and the early Fran¬ 
cisco Herrera, Spanish art is not always very happy. 
Of course, there are many admirers for the rash and to 
us unattractive works of El Greco, who died in 1614, 
and who was also called Dominico Theotocopuli, 
especially, perhaps, when he was supposed to work 
under the influences of Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto and 
Bassano. But for us, alas! there is only one delight¬ 
ful picture by him in this collection. It has been called 
Portrait of the Artist’s Daughter,” and is as beautiful 
in the painting as in the subject. It has been stated to 
be in the artist’s transitional period between his Italian 
and Spanish manner. It is the method he might well 
have continued to follow. Sir John Sterling-Maxwell, 
who has been able to lend this charming picture to the 
public before and lends it now, says: “She is painted 
in the prime of life and loveliness.” As she now hangs 
on the walls of the Grafton she is among the most 
beautiful ladies of Spain—but the excellent catalogue 
hints a doubt of her identity. If she were not El 
Greco’s daughter, she was certainly his happiest in¬ 
spiration. 

We hope to return to the more important works now 
being shown in the next issue. In the meantime, all 
those interested in the pageantry of art will be paying 
some of their first visits to this almost inexhaustible 


mine of beauty and historic interest which is made 
public for the benefit of the Sociedad de Amigos del 
Arte Espanola in Madrid and the National Art-Col¬ 
lections Fund here. 


The Theatre 

“The Grand Seigneur” at the Savoy 

Theatre 

A H, Revolution ! how many liberties have been taken 
in your name, especially on the English stage. But 
the critics have been unnecessarily funny about the most 
recent composition on the subject by the late Mr. 
Edward Ferris and Mr. B. P. Matthews. Although it 
has no literary or historic merit nor anything very new 
nor effective in it, although it happens to be compounded 
of obvious melodramatic situations and rather vague 
attempts at witty dialogue, neither of which quite fulfil 
their excellent intentions, the play at least provides a 
part in which Mr. H. B. Irving can show his undoubted 
powers. He surmounts all the clap-trap and convention 
of “ The Grand Seigneur,” and shows us a distinguished 
if not convincing personality. It is a triumph of actor 
over matter. But really the play is by no means so 
ridiculous as many with which his and his father’s names 
are connected. It is not nearly so artlessly artificial as 
“ The Lyons Mail,” nor such complete nonsense as 
“ The Dead Heart”; we infinitely prefer it to The 
Only Way.” 

This is not, perhaps, very high praise, but it implies 
that “The Grand Seigneur” may have many victories 
before it—far across the provinces and in the teeming 
cities of Australasia and North and South America 
It is a play for the unsophisticated, the easily interested, 
the lover of old tales retold, of violent ingenuity in the 
arrangement of the plot, of audacious boldness in the 
forcing of character, of wickedness, virtue, and all the 
doubtful emotions that stray between these last two 
extremes. 

Mr. H. B. Irving’s Desir6, Marquis de la ValHeie, is 
a delightfully distinguished and wicked seigneur of the 
period just before the Revolution. He is of the old- 
world, especially, perhaps, of the old-world of the 
theatre, but there is always his artistry and 
his sincerity, his admirable air and his beautiful 
costumes. Mr. Heslewood, who designed these 
last, is particularly happy in the black silk 
dress which helps de la Valliere to convey" to us hi< 
superhuman hatred and at the same time the dark divine 
something which lies hidden deep in his curious nature 
The Marquis has the affairs of the drama pretty well his 
own way, as an actor-manager should, during the first 
three acts. For instance, his led-captain, Taberteau, 1* 
forced to fight him with swords. Taberteau is a stout 
soldier, and the grand seigneur is already badly 
wounded in the right shoulder, he is seated in an easy 
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chair, he fights with his left hand. His opponent is, of 
course, on his feet, and has every advantage. Do you 
suppose the Marquis fails ? by no means. He soon has 
the captain’s sword out of his hand and his life in his 
power. And so through all the exciting situations of 
the play, Monsieur le Marquis holds every one from 
the delicate Adfcle Vemet, Miss Marie Lohr, to the 
rough servants of the guillotine, in the hollow of his 
graceful, ever-powerful, adroit and slender hand. There 
are a dozen and more other characters, such as the 
charming dancer, Odette, of Miss Kate Cutler—who is 
light and amusing here and at the Tivoli each evening 
—there is a young hero, de St. Croix, Mr. Basil 
Hallam, there are all sorts of wicked people of the 
Revolution such as the Virago of Miss Gladys Ffolliott, 
but they don’t matter very much. The play is the 
Grand Seigneur in the person of Mr. Irving, the sur¬ 
roundings are all exoellently managed, and well in the 
convention of this sort of play, but it is the leading actor 
who gives life to the whole thing, and without whom 
the piece would touch the ultimate worlds of tedium. 

But as it stands it is a drama to see; full to the brink 
of old-fashioned stage trickery, it still offers Mr. Irving 
a character in which he can hold our admiration for two 
and a half hours. If “ The Grand Seigneur” requires 
an excuse, which from the popular point of view we 
doubt, surely that fact more than supplies it. 

Egan Mew. 


Notes for Collectors 

SOME OLD SCREENS 

HEN Louis XIV was old and Madame de 
Maintenon was queen, without the title, she 
possessed an indefatigable correspondent and polite 
friend in the Princess des Ursins, who, for a time, 
ruled at the Court of Spain. On one occasion the 
Maintenon complained of rheumatism, and the princess 
sent her one of the splendid leather screens that had 
long decorated the galleries of the palace at Madrid. 
The French lady thanks her friend in Spain, but adds, 
You do not suppose for a moment, dear madame, 
that I can have screens placed between me and the 
great windows of my apartments. It is not possible 
to arrange a room according to one’s own liking which 
the King enters every day. II faut p 6 rir en sym&rie.” 

The cosy days when screens could be freely used 
came after the grand period. Louis XIV was too 
hardy and too fond of broad, imposing effects to 
tolerate these often most charming pieces of furniture. 
But after his time they flourished exceedingly in all 
the countries of Europe, and many and various are 
the styles of work of this kind that now offer them¬ 
selves to the collector. Apart from the splendid gilt 
leather examples of Spain and Portugal —par excel¬ 
lence the lands of leather work—many were the beau¬ 
tiful examples of this sort produced in the Low 
Countries and Germany. In France they were, under 
Louis XV and later, often made of wooden carved 


and gilded frames enclosing panels of brilliant brocade 
which matched the walls and furniture, or were partly 
of glass and painted with delicate and engaging scenes 
or the portraits of beauties of the time. 

England appears to have used all Continental styles 
which happened to suit her, but there was one kind of 
screen which was especially characteristic of our island 
and is of the greatest interest to-day. 

THE ALBUM SCREEN 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century in Eng¬ 
land, and early in the nineteenth, large quantities of 
prints and caricatures, coloured and otherwise, were 
in circulation. Then one might have happened, in a 
thousand quiet houses, on some 

.... musky haunt of lavender and shells, 
Quaint-figured Chinese monsters, toys and trays— 

A Life’s collection—where each object tells 
Of fashions gone and half-forgotten ways : 

and screens which had accumulated many of the 
current satiric prints, say, by Rowlandson and his peers, 
often very amusing and sometimes rather wicked, and 
hundreds of other pictures of events and persons, who 
were thus made more or less immortal before the days 
of illustrated journalism and the horrors of the snap¬ 
shot. 

These old screens have been the happy hunting- 
ground of many a print collector. But far too often 
the original work is destroyed by the energetic lady 
who wished to create an agreeable ensemble of her own 
designing. Thus, famous prints are cut and painted, 
or a curious caricature is nicely adjusted to the general 
effect. But, on the other hand, we have sometimes 
seen many examples which were an actual storehouse 
of admirable old engravings, varnished, it is true, but 
not so far damaged but that a careful and skilled 
restorer could reinstate examples in almost their 
pristine state. Many of the eighteenth century prints 
now sold at large sums have passed through a period 
in which they were pasted on a decorated canvas, 
which, duly framed, served in some quiet parlour of 
about 1820 to keep the wind away. Personally we 
should like to preserve these screens in their original 
form, for they possess a character of their own, or 
suggest the influences at work upon a leisurely genera¬ 
tion which has long since joined the far-flung line of 
our industrious and artistic ancestors. E. M. 


Of the three illustrated lectures at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W., the second will be 
given by Professor Elliot Smith, "The Contributions of 
Ancient Egypt to the History of Medicine,” at 5 p.m., 
on Thursday, October 30, and the third by Professor 
Richard Caton on “ Health Temples of Ancient Greece 
and the work carried on in them,” at 5 p.m., on 
Wednesday, December 17. All persons interested will 
be admitted on presentation of their visiting cards. 
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The Foreign Quarter 

I N most old-world cities alien populations have for 
centuries lived apart from their neighbours, and 
for the globe-trotter there is always something of interest 
in these racial enclaves. In American capitals, on the 
other hand, their importance is discounted for two 
reasons. First, such epiphytic isolation is of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. Second, with a cosmopolitan 
community in other quarters of the town, these foreign 
colonies offer less contrast than in Europe. The 
“ Bowery” in New York lacks distinction for the simple 
but sufficient reason that the many ingredients of the 
American people are still in a condition of mechanical 

mixture and have vet to be fused in the chemical com- 

* 

bination essential to the evolution of a nation. Thus, 
while the tourist may pass an idle hour amid the 
Yiddish playhouses of the Bowery, or in inspecting the 
gamblers and gourmets of Chinatown, he is also in¬ 
evitably impressed by the lack of racial homogeneity in 
the better neighbourhoods of New York and San 
Francisco. The least remarkable of all the foreign 
quarters in the traveller’s memories are those set apart, 
by law or custom, for the Jews. The days of Ghetto 
and Judengasse are numbered, but there are cities in 
which, though they be no longer locked in at curfew, 
the humbler elements of the ancient race to whom 
Buckle charitably refers as " that obstinate and 
ignorant people” continue to dwell apart. 

Most cities of Europe and Asia have some sort of 
foreign quarter, and various considerations have tended 
to segregate these aliens in rookeries that, in some cases 
with more justification than in others, have a bad 
reputation with the police. Three distinct origins are 
severally illustrated by the Italian colony in Soho, the 
Persian han in Stamboul, or the Tartar quarter of 
Tiflis. The Italian population in Soho is sometimes 
cited as a hotbed of anarchists. In sober fact, though 
it may, and doubtless does, harbour a sprinkling of 
undesirables, its occupants are largely recruited from 
a respectable and hard-working element of waiters, 
workmen, and “ artists,” the last term to be inter¬ 
preted very liberally, all of them exported to these 
shores, and, by a perfectly natural process of supply 
and demand, this nucleus has attracted to itself a sub¬ 
sidiary population of tradesmen to cater for its peculiar 
gastronomic and other requirements. That the police 
occasionally have trouble in the purlieus of Soho is not 
to be gainsaid, but before attributing the lawlessness to 
any nation in particular, it must be remembered that 
the colony includes Greek, French, and Irish settlers, 
in addition to which these immigrants restrict their 
quarrels among themselves. 

The Persian colony in Stamboul, which is domi¬ 
ciled around the Valideh Han, not far from the new 
bridge, has a wholly different raison d'itre , since it is 
the rallying point of the Shi’ites, the largest and most 
influential dissenting sect in Islam. Collision between 
this Free Church of Mohammedanism and the orthodox 
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Sunnites is of rare occurrence, and is, in fact, confined 
to an occasional outbreak during the annual celebration 
of the martyrdom of the Prophet’s grandsons. Then 
it is that the adeliyah , as they prefer to be styled, 
slash and stab themselves with knives amid wild cries 
of " Ya Hassanf Ya Hussein /” This bloody business 
is kept up far into the night, and, as I remember it, 
with January snow lying thick on the ground, provides 
one of the most gruesome torchlight entertainments I 
ever witnessed. It is on such occasions that some 
fanatical Sunnite is apt to lead a band of the orthodox 
into the fray, usually with fatal results. 

The Tartar quarter of Tiflis is not tenanted by 
aliens in the same sense as the foregoing, since, 
although the Mussulmans of that city were themselves 
interlopers at a remote date, they had long been settled 
in the country at the time of the Russian occupation. 
Here also, moreover, as in America, the effect of con¬ 
trast is sensibly diminished by the bewildering variety 
of human types in this amazing city, which, with the 
possible exception of Nijni Novgorod during the Fair, 
probably shelters a more cosmopolitan community than 
any other in the world. This Tartar quarter is held 
by a turbulent and law-breaking rabble, and I rarely 
drove through it to the sulphur baths without seeing 
Cossack policemen busy with sword and riding-whip, 
displaying that curious mixture of courage and 
brutality that is alone effectual in presence of the over¬ 
whelming inertia of a disaffected populace. 

The picturesqueness of these foreign quarters is con¬ 
fined to the poorer classes. There is nothing artistic¬ 
ally attractive about the wealthy winter visitors who 
fill the hotels and pensions of Cairo, or who rent villas 
at Cannes or quintas in Madeira. No one with a soul 
above a tripper’s will find the least interest in these 
prosperous settlements of well-to-do foreigners who 
sun themselves during the months in which their own 
climate is unbearable. They carry their homes beneath 
other skies as snails carry their shells from one garden 
to the next. They live apart from their surroundings, 
playing golf most of the day and bridge for half the 
night, just as they would at home. They leave no 
mark when they go. There is none to take note of their 
coming or their going, save those who live by their 
favour. They are human exotics of a season, and 
when they have returned to their own country those 
only miss them who reaped the harvest of their stay 
in the land. F. G. A. 


Mr. Walter Rye, the well-known Norfolk antiquary, 
who has published over eighty volumes and pamphlets 
on antiquarian and genealogical subjects, has compiled 
an extensive reference work on “ Norfolk Families,” 
which will be published during November by Messrs. 
Goose and Son, Norwich. The work, which contains 
information accumulated during life-long study, gives 
particulars regarding all the Norfolk families who have 
the right to bear arms, and numerous others who have 
attained celebrity. 
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Notes and News 

Mr. James Baker will shortly issue through Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall a volume of his recollections entitled 
“ Reminiscent Gossip of Men and Manners.” Mr. 
Baker has had a peculiarly wide experience, so that his 
book should be one unusually rich in anecdote and 
interest. 

The success that attended the publication of the first 
book that Mr. Herbert Jenkins published, “ Windy- 
ridge,” by W. Riley, now in its tenth thousand, has 
decided him to publish an illustrated edition containing 
eight mounted plates of the moorland village and its 
surroundings. 

In compliance with many requests, Lord Roberts has 
consented to publish in pamphlet form the series of 
addresses delivered at Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, and 
Wolverhampton, on the military needs of the nation. 
Mr. Murray will issue it under the title of “Lord 
Roberts' Campaign Speeches,” at the price of sixpence. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Players, headed by Mr. F. 
R. Benson, opened their long Canadian and American 
tour at His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal, last week, 
with a performance of “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
The general manager cables that the company had a 
most enthusiastic reception from a full house, and that 
at the end of the play both Mr. Benson and Miss 
Dorothy Green, the leading lady, as well as all the other 
players, were called before the curtain again and again. 

“ The Odd Volume,” published in aid of the funds of 
the Book Trade Provident Society, will be ready this 
week. The outstanding feature of this issue is the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Charles Dickens as he 
appeared about 1865, reproduced in colours from an oil 
painting by Matt Morgan, a wayward genius of that 
period. G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Walter 
Emmanuel, Ian Hay, Keble Howard, are amongst the 
contributors, while Jessie M. King, Tony Sarg, Joseph 
Harker, Geo. Belcher, are a few of the artists. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing shortly “How to 
Win at Auction Bridge,” by “Cut Cavendish,” at 
2s. 6d. net. He is one of our leading authorities on 
“Bridge,” and this new book gives in a simple and 
direct manner instructions as to the best way of playing 
the game. He devotes chapters to “ How the dame is 
Played/* “Declaration,” “ Doubling and Re-Doubling,” 
and “ The Leads/* He also gives a chapter to the 
etiquette of “Auction Bridge,” and prints the laws of 
the game as well as the laws of three-handed Auction. 

As a result of numerous representations to Messrs. 
Path6 Frires in England, France, and other countries, 
they have decided to endeavour to remove the obstacles 
at present in the way of those teachers wishing to intro¬ 
duce the cinematograph into their teaching. Messrs. 
Pat hi Frfcres have organised a definite educational 
course, and are promised the co-operation of picture 
theatres in every part of the country. The complete 
course comprises thirty-nine weekly programmes of 
educational films, arranged in three terms of thirteen 
weeks each. 


This week Messrs. Bell begin the publication of their 
new “ Quest Series " (2s. 6d. net each volume), edited 
by G. R. S. Mead, President of the Quest Society. The 
first volume is written by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Secretary of the Psychical Research Society of 
America, and is entitled “ Psychical Research and 
Survival.” It discusses the problems of telepathy, 
“spiritism/* and survival in a severely critical yet 
courageous and optimistic spirit. The same firm publish 
immediately “Montessori Principles and Practice,” by 
E. P. Culverwell, M.A., Professor of Education, 
University College, Dublin, at 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “ First Steps in 
Collecting/* by Mrs. Grace Vallois, author of “ Antiques 
and Curios in our Homes." The book, which has sixty- 
four illustrations, and is prioed at 6s. net, is divided 
into parts dealing respectively with the Study of Old 
Furniture, the Study of Old ( 5 hina, Pottery, and Glass. 
Two chapters of interest are “The Tea Table of the 
Eighteenth Century/* and “The Flotsam and Jetsam 
of Old Lumber Rooms.” Mr. Werner Laurie also 
announces “ The Conquest of the Desert/* by Dr. 
William MacDonald. (Fifty illustrations and two maps, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A class for the study and practice of Ornamental 
Design and Historic Styles will be held by Sidney G. 
Mawson, on Mondays and Fridays from 3 to 4.30, 
beginning on Monday, October 20, at London Univer¬ 
sity College. The class will srtudy the principal historic 
styles of ornament, especially those most suitable to the 
requirements of modern design; the leading principles 
of design in its relation to painting of ornament; the 
designing of wall-papers, textile fabrics, bookbinding, 
lace, embroidery, stained glass, and pottery; the 
decorative drawing of natural forms, and their applica¬ 
tion to conventional design. The fee is £3 3s. 

The Board of Education have recently arranged an 
experimental series of lectures by specialists on various 
subjects, to take place on Thursday evenings in the 
lecture theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
from 8.30 to 9.30, with the object of making the collec¬ 
tions more generally useful to students and the public. 
These lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern slides 
and by actual specimens from the Museum collection, 
are open to the public on presentation of a ticket, which 
can be obtained free on application. The present 
course is purely tentative; if the experiment should 
prove successful, the Board will probably consider the 
advisability of extending the system to other depart¬ 
ments of the Museum. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE IDEAL OF EUROPEAN FEDERATION. 

N the May issue of the Fortnightly Review there 
appeared an interesting article by Sir Max 
Waechter developing at length the arguments in favour 
of an ideal of which he has become the principal 
supporter—the Federation of Europe. In the opinion 
of the writer of the contribution the first practical step 
to be taken is the negotiation of a comprehensive 
agreement between England and Germany. He points 
out that what is wanted as a preliminary measure is a 
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systematic propaganda throughout the German Empire, 
explaining that their prejudice against Great Britain is 
due to a misunderstanding. Sir Max Waechter is, 
however, we think a little over-confident wtien he 
expresses the belief that an arrangement between 
England and Germany will of itself compel all other 
Powers to fall into line. That he and the organisation 
which he has founded are doing good work in the 
endeavour to promote amity between two rival countries 
is manifest; but disappointment awaits them if, as 
appears to be the case, it be imagined that so soon as 
England and Germany are brought together, the only 
stumbling block to the Federation of Europe will be 
removed. Up to a point Sir Max Waechter and those 
associated with him are proceeding on fairly practical 
lines. 

But they pass into the realm of Utopian idealism 
when they seriously advance the view that any pro¬ 
paganda, no matter how ably or vigorously conducted, 
can induce the British and German peoples to “pool" 
their destinies, and they are still more visionary when 
they urge that all the Powers would be forced by 

w 

circumstances to follow a lead of the kind indicated. 

For the moment we are not so much concerned with 
the grandiose aims of the distinguished advocates of 
the Federation idea, as we are interested in the methods 
which they are pursuing in order to attain these aims. 
Frankly speaking, we are of opinion that many 
generations must pass away before the nations of the 
world are prepared to discuss with any pretence to 
seriousness so bold a project as that of Federation. 

The education of the public mind is, no doubt, a 
step in the right direction. But the activities of Sir 
Max Waechter and his friends are altogether too rigid 
in conception. Nevertheless, as we have already said, 
regarded as merely directed towards promoting friendly 
relations between England and Germany, the new 
movement is praiseworthy in the highest degree. But 
before any real progress can be made in bringing about 
a state of harmony among all the peoples of Europe a 
more systematic and comprehensive propaganda than 
that proposed is necessary. To a large extent wisely 
controlled efforts on the lines suggested, of necessity, 
belong to the province of the State, and any advance¬ 
ment towards the realisation of the ideal aimed at must 
inevitably be so slow as to be hardly perceptible for 
generations to come. Sporadic propaganda is of little 
use. The education of the masses must begin in the 
schools. Nor should this education be restricted in 
character. 

The rising generation should be given a general 
knowledge of the qualities and characteristics of all 
foreign peoples. The amount of ignorance prevalent 
in England concerning other nations and nationalities 
is literally astounding. In the elementary schools, 
history and geography are learnt, only to be for¬ 
gotten. Useful languages are neglected, and, when 
taught at all, are merely acquired to a superficial 
extent. As a consequence, it is little wonder that the 
mass of English people remain to-day narrow and 
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insular. Even what is termed higher education has 
failed to spread to any appreciable degree real know¬ 
ledge of world progress. That the Englishman is 
respected abroad is true enough But it is his exterior 
polish and not infrequently the correct “cut” of his 
clothes, rather than his profound learning, that in¬ 
spire admiration. Moreover, we fancy that in some 
respects his ignorance of foreign tongues enhances his 
prestige. For it creates about him an atmosphere of 
mystery, and renders him an interesting object. 
Foreigners are apt to think of him that, if he could 
speak, he would assuredly utter words of wisdom. 

Bantering aside, however, it is plain that before so 
vast a topic as the Federation of Europe comes within 
the range of everyday discussion, there is ample room 
for improvement in our educational system. Without 
in any way disturbing the valuable foundations of 
patriotism, children might with advantage to them¬ 
selves and the State be taught that outside England 
there exist nations who have contributed no mean 
share to the world’s progress. For the purposes of 
illustration and comparison let us take an extreme case 
—Russia. The popular conception of Russia in this 
country is of a land where intellectual darkness reigns. 
Such a view, however, is only true in a limited sense. 
The education of the cultured people in Russia is con¬ 
ducted on far broader lines than is the case with a 
similar class in England. Many Russians speak three 
languages, and not infrequently Russian children, six 
years old and upwards, have a command of more than 
one language. Moreover, educated Russians possess 
a far greater knowledge of English history and litera¬ 
ture than do many Englishmen who lay claim to 
learning. And this knowledge, it is important to 
remember, they have acquired, not by means of trans¬ 
lated works, but directly through the medium of the 
English language. 

To a like degree they are acquainted also with 
French and German culture. A Russian child, when 
asked, will readily enumerate all the notable events in 
English history, and, if required, will exhibit quite 
a wealth of knowledge about modem England. Yet 
the average English child and the majority of adults, 
too, still believe that Russia is a land of eternal snow, 
populated by wolves and semi-barbarians. Similar 
misconceptions are also entertained about other coun¬ 
tries. There is another and a very important side to 
the question. Our prejudice against learning languages 
is menacing our commercial supremacy. English 
merchants send catalogues abroad, written in the 
English language only. Their commercial travellers 
are dependent mainly upon hotel guides and other 
equally unreliable interpreters. On the other hand, 
German, American, French, and Russian merchants 
employ the language of the country with which they 
trade. Surely, then, before we embark upon so 
idealistic a project as European Federation we should 
make some serious effort to broaden the base of our 
educational system in order that it may be rendered 
worthy of the position we hold as a World Power. 
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MOTORING 

I N connection with the International Motor Exhibi¬ 
tion which opened in Paris yesterday and remains 
open until the 25th inst., the S.E. and Chatham Rail¬ 
way announce the issue on Fridays and Saturdays of 
this week and next, of fifteen-day excursion tickets from 
London to Paris. The tickets will be issued at the 
.following fares: First-class, 58s. 4d.; second class, 
37s. 6d.; third-class, 30s., and will be available by the 
10 a.m. service via Boulogne, and the 9 p.in. service 
via Calais from Charing Cross. First and second class 
excursion tickets at the above fares will also be issued 
by the new 4.30 p.m. express service to Paris via Dover 
and Calais on the same days. 

The Automobile Association and Motor Union has 
now completed negotiations with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa whereby the Association can 
issue “triptyques” (customs permits) for the temporary 
importation for touring purposes of motor vehicles into 
South Africa, without the necessity of depositing duty 
with the Customs at the port of arrival. In future, a 
member of the A.A. and M.U. who intends to land his 
car at any port in the Union can obtain, before leaving 
England, a triptyque available for six months which 
will enable him to take his car into the country without 
the slightest difficulty. The triptyque system has now 
been in operation for some years in the principal 
countries of Europe, and has proved a very great boon 
to motorists. It has simplified the .once formidable 
customs formalities, and it is to be hoped that all 
countries which levy an important duty on motor-cars 
will adopt this method of guarantee instead of com¬ 
pelling the tourist to deposit the duty on the frontier. 

It is a curious feature of the motor industry, says 
the Autocar , that all the principal motor-manufacturing 
countries of Europe are this year not only enjoying a 
large export trade, but are importing an increased 
number of other nations* cars. This is the case not 
only with Great Britain, but also with France, Belgium, 
and Germany. With regard to the last-named coun¬ 
try, the number of foreign cars imported during the 
seven months ended July last is returned at 1,233, of 
a value of £409,000, these figures contrasting with 
only 1,063 a °d £366,000 respectively in the similar 
period a year ago. The United States now controls 
the major portion of the trade in foreign cars in Ger¬ 
many, France being second in the list, followed by 
Belgium, Great Britain, Austria, Italy, and Switzer¬ 
land in the order named. 

For a number of years past, one of the especially 
interesting features of the annual Motor Show at 
Olympia has been the exhibit of the Belsize Company, 
largely because the show-going public have been accus¬ 
tomed to look to the North Country firm's stand for 
something striking in the way of new models designed 
to fulfil a popular want. On the forthcoming occasion, 
however, the Belsize exhibits will be confined to two 
Da <>dels—the 10/12 and the 15.9, the only novelties 
being that one of the three specimens of the former 


will be a doctor's landaulette, and one of the latter 
a sporting model, which is also quite new as far as 
the body is concerned. The doctor's vehicle, which 
costs £345 complete, is claimed to be very light on 
tyres and petrol, and to be exceptionally well adapted 
for the use of the medical profession. Many minor 
improvements have been introduced into both models, 
without any increase in the prices at which they were 
listed last season. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

W E are now feeling the effects of the long war in the 
Balkans. We may make what excuses we choose, 
but the plain truth is that the horrible carnage 
which lasted nine months, and does not appear to have 
quite ended, destroyed more credit than we at first realised. 
And I am afraid that we have not seen the worst. Inter¬ 
national relations are so complex in these days that a 
tightness in one country quickly becomes a panic in an¬ 
other. Austria and Germany have been severely hit. 
France found the money for the war. The United States 
is closely bound up with German banks, and if it is short 
of cash Wall Street dare not move. 

The new issues have all been almost total failures. The 
underwriters have been left with 50 and 60 per cent, in 
nearly every case. For many weeks past nothing has been 
over subscribed except the Harrods Stores Buenos Aires 
issue—failure has followed upon failure. A five per cent, 
gilt-edged security is laughed at. At first one wonders 
why. But when it is known that the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment is offering 4$ per Cent. Treasury Bills in LondDn at 
a price which gives the purchaser 7 per cent, on his money 
one is hardly surprised that bankers fight shy of Canadian 
loans only yielding 4} per cent. For, after all, no one can 
contemplate repudiation by the Austrian Empire, whereas 
there are many important bankers who view the wild 
finance of Canada with acute suspicion and will not hold 
any Canadian securities longer than they are obliged. 

New Zealand offered us £“3,500,000 10-year convertible 
4 per cent. Debentures at 98J, the money to be used in 
repaying a similar issue falling due in 1914 and 1915. The 
Newcastle Electric Supply 9old £400,000 5 per Cent. 
Second Mortgage Debentures at 95, a cheap and well- 
secured bond. The profits of the oompany for the current 
year are estimated at £137,000, and the total Debenture 
service only called for £50,937. The Interborough Rapid 
Transit asked for subscriptions for 30 million dollars 5 
per cent, bonds at 99J, a security that was neither cheap 
nor remarkably sound in spite of the well-known houses 
who fathered the issue. 

Money can hardly fail to grow dearer if the banks do 
not put the utmost pressure upon issuing houses. It is 
true that trade is falling away and that much money will 
thus be released, but a rush of new issues which are not 
taken by the public ties up bankers’ money in loans which, 
however good, call for a ten per cent, margin at the * ery 
least. Egypt has almost reached her borrowing limit, but 
much money is still needed to finance the Canadian, United 
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States and Russian crops. Some people talk of a six per 
cent, rate, but I fancy that the wish is father to the 
thought. It is bad enough to have to bear five per cent. 
Six would be extremely serious, and we may be sure that 
the Bank of England would only raise its rate to such a 
figure under extreme pressure. I do not believe in this 
six per cent. rate. 

Foreigners are seriously wrong all through the market. 
The Paris banks keep a brave face, but they are in a 
very nasty position. The Government of the Republic very 
properly declines to authorise any new loans until peace 
is signed. Also it insists upon the National Loan being 
placed first. 1 have again and again pointed out that Italy 
has not yet converted the cost of the Tripoli war into defi¬ 
nite bonds. All the Balkan States are in like plight. The 
banks cannot move under their prodigious burden of 
Government Treasury Bills. No doubt the bulk of the 
bills are safe enough, but they will not improve by keeping. 
Tintos seem likely to go to 75,’ as the Paris “bulls” are 
tired. 

Home Rails are most disappointing. Traffic figures are 
not bad on the whole, and the labour scare Has now died 
down. Everyone admits that 1913 will be a record year in 
railway earnings. Yet prices are practically at the bottom 
level. The Stock Exchange does not help matters. Dealers 
do not like the market, and brokers discourage clients from 
buying. A man who purchases Great Western Railway 
ordinary stock at 113^ gets five per cent, on his money and 
knows that depreciation can hardly go further, so he hangs 
on. Thus the broker only gets one commission out of the 
deal, and the jobber only one turn. This does not suit 
the Stock Exchange. But I cannot understand the inves¬ 
tor, who after all has only himself to consider. No one 
can get more than five per cent, with safety, and no one 
could wish for a better market or closer prices—or, indeed, 
cover, which is more readily accepted by banks. There 
is no gambling in Home Rails. The contangoes are 
absurdly high—they kill speculation. Here, again, the 
Stock Exchange is most foolish. Rates in the Home 
Railway market are often 75 per cent, higher than those 
charged in the Yankee market. The anomaly is absurd. 

Yankees have been knocked stupid. Money is at the 
bottom of the slump. The bankers saw a nasty time 
coming in the money market, and they manipulated a rise 
and got out. Now prices can take care of themselves. 
The Union Pacific melon will not be cut and the money 
will be used for the purpose of buying Central Pacific 
from the Southern Pacific. The latter has been sold in 
consequence. Why, no one seems to know. Of course, 
the big block of stock put upon the market by Union is 
bound to keep the price of Southern Pacific low for a 
lqng time. But the railway is all right, and those who 
wait will have an excellent chance of picking up a sound 
investment at a very low rate. There are one or two 
first-class stocks in the Yankee Market which will be 
worth buying this autumn. But do not touch the rubbish. 
As I have said before, I expect nearly all the cheap stuff 
will pass into the hands of a receiver before the year is 
out. It will be quite out of the question to continue financ¬ 
ing on short-term notes. The Mexican position is now 
getting serious. Again I say sell all Mexican stocks. 
Can. Pacs. have started the downward run again and will 
probably see 230 again. 

Rubber shares go from bad to worse. Calculations of 
the profits that can be made by the plantations with rubber 
at 2s. a lb. work out curiously. For example, Linggi at 
present price will only pay an investor £1 16s. per cent, 
if the output does not fetch more than to-day’s price. 
But Cicely could pay 60 per cent, and would return over 


nine per cent. Therefore the sensible person would sell 
Linggi and buy Cicely. In a like manner Malacca, in 
spite of its huge output, could only pay 7 per cent, with 
rubber at 2s., and would only return £1 8s. per cent, at 
present price. But Kuala Selangor could earn 55 per cent., 
and would yield £9 3s. at to-day’s quotations. Here again 
the wise man would sell Malacca and buy Kuala Selangor. 
I see no hope of rubber going up in price until many of the 
companies have died out and only the good ones are left 
alive. 

Oil. —The price of oil keeps hard in spite of all the 
efforts of the Russian Government to get a lower quotation. 
Shell and Standard hold the markets of the world, and at 
the moment there is no chance of a break. We might 
easily see a big boom in Shells. Sir Marcus Samuels’ 
speech was most optimistic, and poor Egypt, where I fear 
they have only one oil horizon, was the only place to get a 
bad word. Yet even here the Shell have sunk a million. 
Schibaieff are now talked up and North Caucasian talked 
down. 

Mines are the dullest and deadest market in the House. 
They now say that the Chartered Land Scheme will be 
announced in a month or two in Rhodesia itself—not in 
London. Copper shares are dull, and evidently Paris is a 
steady seller even of Mount Elliotts. In the Tin market 
no business is done, but I am warned that the Ipoh, which 
was lately floated, is only poor ground, and not likely to 
pay. The Jungle is idle, and Kaffirs are never mentioned. 
The Globe and Phoenix squabble still goes on, and 
everyone now wishes that they had never heard of the 
mine. 

In the Miscellaneous market the continued selling of 
Brazil Tractions makes most people suspicious. The Con¬ 
tinent never stops selling. New Central Omnibus has at 
last come to terms with Underground Electric and settled 
the dispute in the only way it could be settled. The 
Public Utilities group still remains weak. Dealers will not 
make prices, and I urge my readers to sell when they can. 
Iron and steel shares should be sold as quickly as possible 
—the boom has ended. The Kent Coal people do not get 
on with their amalgamation scheme at all well in spite of 
the Burr group having given up most of the seats on the 
board to outsiders. Lord Darnley is to be the chairman. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ON AN IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Immo S. Allen, appears 
in doubt as to where the line is to be drawn between 
Imperial Free Trade and Universal Free Trade—which 
strikes me as odd in one of such evident intelligence. It 
must be that Mr. Allen has too strictlv circumscribed his 

m 

interest and sympathies, and has not thought or cared 
for aught beyond purely English agricultural interests. 
Yet if I have not made it sufficiently clear already that I 
am an ardent advocate of British agricultural interests, 
direct and indirect, then I must have been very faulty in 
my advocacy. 

However much, therefore, Mr. Allen and I’ may differ 
in our opinions and proposed methods whereby to 
advance and conserve British agricultural interests, we 
are at one, I am convinced, in sincere desire to subserve 
and accelerate that end. But we do very plainly differ as 
to means and methods. Mr. Allen seeks to promote his 
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object by sheer insistence upon direct legislation on behalf, 
primarily and solely, of English agricultural interests, or 
by direct appeals to the more selfish interests of a single 
class; whereas I seek to exah the patriotism and pride of 
Britons the world over by just as direct appeals to the 
intelligence, as well as to the pride and patriotism of a 
vast, but sadly and badly disjointed Empire. 

In other words, Mr. Allen plainly indicates in his recent 
letter that he is not only a “Little Englander,** but, worse 
still, a “Little Englander** with a decided class bias. Yet 
it is something to his credit that his class bias is confined 
only to a class of most worthy men, so long and so shame¬ 
fully nejglected and abused as English agriculturists, 
whose interests and fortunes have been so ruthlessly 
assailed and sacrificed at every point by short-sighted and 
unscrupulous politicians and Free Traders ever since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Allen is, I am sure, quite wrong in 
thinking it possible practically to promote English agri¬ 
cultural interests by rigid insistence upon resort to a purely 
Protective Tariff applicable alike to foreigners and to the 
rest of the Empire. For we must be reasonable as well 
as just; and practical as well as reasonable. In brief, it 
is unreasonable, and impracticable, to seek to convince 
a nation, so steeped in Free Trade “traditions** and 
prejudices, of the error of its ways by mere abuse and 
protests; while at the same time it is just as bootless to 
endeavour to persuade it to revert to outright Protective 
Tariffs on behalf only of a class or even classes. 

For we must first convince the masses that Fair Trade 
does not mean absolute Protection, but rather increased 
national trade and national prosperity. And that is just 
what Imperial “Free Trade*’ does imply, and would 
actually involve. For no matter though the free importa¬ 
tion of Canadian and Colonial wheat might not imme¬ 
diately help or advance English agricultural interests, I 
contend that because of the general prosperity that would 
undoubtedly ensue from the consummation of a truly Im¬ 
perial Federation, English agricultural interests would be 
in their turn just as surely advanced and English agricul¬ 
tural prosperity brought about. Mr. Allen may not see 
this; but that is not my fault. Even he, however, should 
realise that half an apple is better than no apple, and that 
it is no use ‘‘barking at the moon.** For the English 
masses never can, and never will, consent to any recon¬ 
struction, on “Protective** lines, unless assured that the 
pnoe of bread would not be raised a single farthing ! Nor 
would it under an Imperial Zollverein. Nevertheless, an 
Imperial Zollverein would promote not only English 
national prosperity, but also the general prosperity of the 
British Empire; while at the same time it would effectively 
cement the union, in sentiment and interest alike, of the 
Empire. 

But for the comfort of Mr. Allen and of men of his 
mind, I would add that an Imperial Zollverein would not 
in the slightest degree interfere with or retard such imme¬ 
diately British legislation as would best serve the interests 
of English agriculturists. And there is no doubt plenty 
of room and need for such legislation. For instance, 
there is not even now, and could not then be, anything to 
prevent intelligent reforms that would go far to improve 
and promote actual agricultural interests in England, 
such as the greater simplification, and at the same time 
expansion, of the laws relating to the sale and exchange 
of holdings and property; for the building of suitable and 
adequate farm labourers’ cottages; for the better and 
more practical education of the youth of the nation; and 
for the provision of increased facilities for the recreation 
and diversion of the rural community at large. 


In view then of the very evident scope there is for 
agricultural reforms and remedial measures, I fail to 
see what there is in a scheme of “Imperial Free Trade” 
that should so jar upon and antagonise your correspondent 
in question. Let him take a broader view of the 
situation, and then I am sure he would rid his mind of 
all prejudice regarding an Imperial Zollverein. For that 
should appeal to all patriotic British minds—in British 
Isles and over-seas alike. I would earnestly commend to 
Mr. Allen’s reading a charming book on Canada and the 
Empire, by John Foster Fraser—a book which should be 
included in the curriculum of every public school through¬ 
out the Empire, and on the bookshelf of every intelligent 
Englishman. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. Devon. Edwin Ridley. 


VERBS AND A CRITIC. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I feel much flattered by having my humble judg¬ 
ment appealed to, in a case where two such distinguished 
linguists as yourself and the well-known journalist alluded 
to in your last issue are concerned. I am sorry under the 
circumstances to differ from you. This will be an exception 
to the rule. I think that the tense of the verb in the 
expression “The recent walk to Brighton will, it is be¬ 
lieved, have inaugurated a boom in pedestrianism similar 
to that of a few years ago,’’ is perfecdy justified. The 
verb is in what is called, in French, le Futur antirieur 
(the Future Perfect), that is to say a future implying that 
a thing will he done or will have been done (a) before 
another takes place or (b) as soon as another has taken 
place. Examples :— 


(a) 11 aura fini son th&me 
avant votre retour. 

(b) 11 aura fini son th&me 
quand vous serez de 
retour. 


He will have finished his 
exercise before your return. 

He will have finished his 
exercise by the time you get 
back. 


The sentence under consideration, in its entirety, would 
run thus :—“The recent walk to Brighton, when it has 
induced other people to do the same, will have inaugurated 
a boom in pedestrianism similar to that of a few years 
ago.*’ And in French:— 

“Le rdcent voyage h pied jusqu’i Brighton—lorsqu’il 
aura entrain^ d’autres personnes h faire de mhne— aura 
inaugur& dans les annales des voyages p^destres un 
changement aussi radical que celui d’il y a quelques 
anne^s.** Adolphe Bernon. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS AND CLOTHING FOR 

LITTLE CRIPPLES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—May I once again ask the courtesy of your columns 
to remind your generous readers of the distribution of 
Christmas hampers and clothing to poor crippled children? 
Every year now for twenty years I have, by the kind per¬ 
mission of the Corporation, entertained some 1,200 poor 
children at the Guildhall. I hope, as usual, to dispatch ihc 
welcome hampers to my little friends on the morning of the 
day when this Annual Banquet will again be held. His 
Majesty the King is again graciously pleased to continue 
his subscription to this Fund, which it is my privilege to 
bring to the annual notice of the public. 

I am hoping that this year I shall be able to say I have 
denied no deserving applicant. As usual, I propose to 
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hand any balance I may have to the Hospital and College 
for Crippled Children at Alton, which bears my name, and 
to the Ladies' Guild, which has been formed for the pur¬ 
pose of clothing the 270 children residing there. The 
Hon. Mrs. H. Lawson is President, and Miss.Treloar Hon. 
Secretary of the Guild. 

With the Hamper the little cripple entertains the family, 
and on a modest estimate the Fund brightens the lives at 
Christmas time of over thirty thousand of the poor of 
London. Donations may be sent as heretofore to me, ad¬ 
dressed ‘‘Little Cripples’ Christmas Hamper and Clothing 
Fund." 1 am, Sir, yours truly, W. P. Treloar. 

P.S.—I may add that 1 intend to ask the incoming 
Mayors of the Metropolitan Boroughs and the London 
City Mission to co-operate with me, and I hope with their 
kind help to distribute the hampers on the widest possible 
basis in this the twentieth year of the distribution. 
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net, for 10s. 6d.; Studio Magazine, 
40 vols., £9 99.; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s., Qlasgow, 1905; Slaters' En¬ 
gravings and their Values, 191a, 18a. S 

Chaffer'# Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain, 19x2, 42s.; Bally's 

Magazines of Sports and Pastimes, 
64 vols., £7 109. ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; 

Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 14s vola., doth, 
£\t 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £3 10a.; Beardsley’s Morte 
d'Arthur, 2 vols., £$ ioe., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, s vols., £3 3».; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
£17 179 .; GouVd'e Hlatofj Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost 
£6 6s.; Chambers' Illustrated Encyclopaedia, 
10 vols., half morocco, 1904, £3 3s.; James’ 
Painters and Their Works, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Habershon Records of Old London, Vanished 
and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, 
£2 is. Will take any good books in 
exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRE¬ 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic ooaching. Special oourse In 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Moltnn 
Street, W. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

ADDITIONAL EXAM IN ERS HIPS. 

The University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
Additional Degree Examiners in each of the 
subjects named :— 

Classics (including Greek and Roman His¬ 
tory), Mathematics (two Examiners), Natural 
Philosophy (two Examiners—one with a know¬ 
ledge of practical applications of Physics to 
Engineering, etc., and both qualified to es- 
amine in Mathematical and Experimental 
Physics), Botany, Chemistry, and Anatom). 
One Examiner for the subjects of Scots, Civil 
and Mercantile Law, one Examiner for the 
subjects of Jurisprudence, Public and Private 
International Law and Constitutional Law and 
History, and one Examiner for the subject 
of Conveyancing and Forensic Medicine. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc., 
may be had on application to the Secretary of 
the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, October, 1913. 


O. 8CHULTZKV. Author of 

M HMLAID AID OBRMJUnT* (in German) JS.M 
“THE SOUL OF IIDIA” (in English) It.Mid. 

*• ■0DERHI8HUB” (in German) It.V* 

Just Published. Richly Illustrated. 235 Pega. 

« MODEBHISMUB II ” (in German) it. nl. 

This important work It highly recommended to sotw- 
men, clergymen, school master*, and all thiakinf 
understanding German. .. 

The view it opens into the Universe, and into » 
doings of mankind on distant stars, enchants m 
elevates the reader. 

Publisk4d by A. STRIN'8 VSRLAO. 

H, Kaiser Wilhelm street, Potsdam, feratiy 


T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. tod. per 1,000 words 
Specimens and references.—Address IGm 
M iss kb, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sr 
biton. S.W. 
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Notes of the Week 

W E are of opinion that Mr. Lloyd George 

appeared to sorry disadvantage at 
Bedford. It is useless to endeavour to 
unravel the complicated skein of the arguments of a 
politician in difficulties. The only point in the 
Chancellor’s speech which amused us intensely was the 
sympathy and respect with which he spoke of the 
feudal system. According to Mr. Lloyd George, the 
nobles who equipped and maintained forces raised 
amongst their retainers for the defence of the kingdom 
were entirely admirable. This is a valuable admission 
which we do not think we should have encountered 
unless the Chancellor had been well-nigh bankrupt of 
arguments to support his present case. The attack 
on the Duke of Bedford would not have been possible 
unless the present military Lord Chancellor had in¬ 
vented a rotten and unworkable scheme. As it is, the 
nobles of the present day, well aware of the burden 
under which they are labouring, are quitting themselves 
like men, and sparing neither exertion nor money to 
put up some sort of a defensive scheme for the country 
although they know that the forces which they are 
supporting are only toy figures with pasteboard backs. 


Whilst it is impossible to withhold sympathy from 
driver Caudle, it is obvious that the sentence passed 
upon him by Mr. Justice Avory is, as the judge himself 
suggested, a very lenient one. We all know that a 
man discharging the same duties every day of his life, 
and without any previous mishap, is apt to assume that 
he is to such an extent a master of his calling that 
mischance may be eliminated from the situation. But 
there is no doubt that a very special type of man is 
needed for the very responsible task of running trains. 
This type is not always easy to find, and as we have 
said, may gradually deteriorate from over-belief in its 
own powers. To pass from driver Caudle, we think 
that railway companies are much to blame for starting 
trains, and especially express trains, on the same line 
within a few minutes of each other. With every regard 
for the extreme difficulty of arranging time-tables, we 
think that there can be no necessity for the adoption 
of a practice so dangerous. In an issue of The 
ACADEMY some weeks ago we suggested a system of 
search-light signals, which, had it been adopted, would 
most probably have averted the disaster to the Liverpool 
express. It seems to us that laxness is the rule of the 
day. Companies rely upon Providence; and the men 
rely upon their unions. The result is death and 
mutilation to the travelling public. 


There seems to be a total misconception in the mind 
of a correspondent of the current Book Monthly as to 
the objects for which public libraries are erected. “One 
of the aims of this public institution,” he writes, “ is, 
or, to say the least of it, ought to be, to take the loafer 
from the streets”; and the dear man pleads for more 
comfort in our libraries, more homeliness; for fires, 
cosy armchairs, and the provision of tea and coffee. 
“ The plan to go on,” he says, “ is that of the old-time 
coffee-house.” If he lived in London, he would know 
that the “ loafer from the streets ” is the great annoy¬ 
ance of all public reading-rooms; he has a habit of 
going to sleep with his head artfully supported by one 
hand, in an attitude of profound attention to the paper 
beneath his elbow. Perhaps this too generous Scots 
correspondent would like to see a band of waiters at 
the disposal of the loafer? To distinguish between 
the sleepy undesirable and the man * who, though 
humbly clothed, and it may be not too clean, really 
wants to read, is not always an easy task; what would 
happen if the company was distributed round roaring 
fires, “ is, or, to say the least of it, ought to be,” very 
easy indeed to prophesy. The various positions of 
somnolence would form a study for an artist. 


F. W. Dobson.— In The Academy for January i, 
1910, we published an interesting letter on Richard 
Parkes Bonington, signed “ F. W. Dobson.” If the 
writer or any friend of his will communicate his address 
to Mr. John Lane, publisher, The Bodley Head, Vigo 
Street, W., Mr. Lane will be greatly obliged. 
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The Shadow 

Her loosened hair in auburn strands 
Flowed back: in both extended hands 
A bowl of yellow fruit she bore; 

And on the tall 
Sun-whitened wall 
Her shadow hurried on before. 

Her limbs across the fluttering veil 
Were clear and round and honey-pale 
And smoother than the fruit she bore: 

And on the wall 
Her flitting, small 
Grey shadow hurried on before. 

Martin D. Armstrong. 


Friendship 

I MADE resolve to tell my friend my tale, 

Looking to him for help—for will to share 
The secret grief I could no longer bear: 

And yet I doubted—what could that avail 

To free my soul from troubles whose assail 
Was from within ? Would any mortal dare 
To pace with me the glooms of my despair ? 

O friend! true friend, to dream that thou couldst fail! 

For having gone to him, that night for sleep 
I waited not in vain, nor woke with dread 

Of all that loomed beyond the slow night’s end; 

But in my heart I knew that each must keep 
His own soul’s secrets, bury his own dead— 

That I had failed in friendship to my friend. 

W. G. Hole. 


An Impression of the Black Forest 

ERMANY at play is a very different personality 
from Germany at work. No stranger within the 
gates, watching Berlin and Hamburg making holiday 
on the seashore at Wamemiinde or amid the Christmas 
trees of the Schwarzwald, would understand the concen¬ 
tration of her commercial travellers or the war-hunger of 
her General Staff that have between them given Ger¬ 
many her place in the sun. Patriots all these rusticating 
Germans may be to the core, but their " Vaterlanderei,” 
as Nietzsche calls it, does not include want of courtesy 
towards aliens who share their playgrounds, and in no 
land have I, as fisherman or tourist, met with more 
kindness from the aboriginals. True, a moderate com¬ 
mand of a tongue not the easiest of acquisition, that 
dated from the period of my keeping terms at a Ger¬ 
man university in the third year of the Kaiser's reign, 
paved a way that might otherwise have been strewn 
with stones, but, since few modes of intercourse are 
less edifying than that with a stranger who murders 
vour language, those Germans of either sex who saved 


me from my own society have earned a gratitude that 
endures. Nor is the scenery of the Black Forest les> 
friendly than its inhabitants. Here is no magnificence 
of Swiss perspectives, no tremendous river, do lake 
reaching to far horizons. The landscape is best 
rendered by words that have no equivalent in English 
The Frenchman would call it mignonne, the German 
nied licit, the Italian, perhaps, simpatica . As equiva 
lent for such expressive currency, our " nice” or M pretty 
is small change indeed. There is, no doubt some 
variety of effect within the length and breadth of this 
timbered range, but the typical impression is of low 
hills crowned with Christmas trees and bordering some 
what gloomy valleys musical with the song of ninnin,; 
water. Railroad and automobile between them join 
the boundaries of this pleasant region, and communica¬ 
tion is easy and inexpensive, since even the Kmcbis, 
which towers between Rippoldsau and Freudenstad\ 
is quickly negotiated by petrol. Indeed, I have don' 
that road beside a stout horse of the country, not 
behind it, for it takes a lustiger Bursch heartened with 
many a Seidel to sit still while the unfortunate brute 
is doing collar work on such a gradient. 

As a playground, the Black Forest has two season?. 
At the glad time of the haymaking, it is the resort c! 
thousands who have faith in its healing waters, with 
others who, sound in wind and limb, rejoice in ns 
bracing air, tramping with a Riisksack over the well- 
kept roads, or loitering along its winding streams with 
a rod to take toll of the excellent trout. At Christmas, 
on the other hand, it also attracts an increasing number 
of admirers of winter sports, and some centres, like 
Todtnau, bid fair to rival the less ambitious of their 
Swiss neighbours in providing facilities for ski and 

sledge. 

The Schwarzwalderin wears, like her Breton sisters, 
a becoming head-dress subject to variation according to 
the district to which she belongs, the typical style con 
sisting of a large bow on either side of the head. Tbc 
men, or such as one encounters toiling in the fields, 
approximate to the peasant type familiar in German- 
Switzerland and are conspicuously darker in hair ana 
in complexion than the more northern Prussian. 

Roughly speaking, I suppose, the Black Forest nir- 
along the Rhine from Basle, where some of us ° n 
recall that turbulent river hurrying past the terrace « 
the “ Three Kings,” to Baden Baden, where others will 
remember the Tnnkhalle, with its famous frescoes 
illustrative of local legend. One of these I car new 
forget. It depicts two rocks not far from the town, 
on one of which, as tradition has it, the Devil on-- 
stood, while an angel occupied the other. The E'd 
One was doing his best to corrupt the natives, and the 
angel disputed with him on matters of theology- * 
forget at the moment of writing who won. It was pr> 
bably the angel. But I can see, even now, the tense 
attitude of these distinguished masters of polemic- 
Almost one could picture Lord Wolmer as. the angel 

F. G/. Aflalo. 
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The Autumn Publishing Season 


N O one who values eyesight or health can keep pace 
with the books which are released each spring 
and autumn from the durance of storehouse and 
printing-press; the most he can do is to read one here 
and there, and try to forget the existence of the books 
he would like to read. We select a few from the 
principal publishing firms that will be likely to please 
many tastes, and it will be understood by all readers 
that volumes not mentioned may be just as good and 
just as representative as those which are here set down. 

Messrs. Macmillan, this year, have embarked upon 
the publication of a great “ Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences,** edited by Professor W. 
Windelband, Dr. Arnold Ruge, and, as regards the 
issue in this country, Sir Henry Jones. The articles 
are written by some of the most eminent thinkers of 
the day, and the first volume, on Logic, is just ready. 
Several recent works from this firm have already been 
reviewed in these columns—Stephen Graham’s “ With 
the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” Dr. Gairdner’s 
“ Lollardy and the Reformation,” H. G. Wells* ‘'The 
Passionate Friends,” “Maurice Hewlett’s “Bendish,” 
and others. It is of particular interest to admirers of 
the Wessex novels to note that some more short stories 
are collected by Mr. Hardy and issued this week, 
uniform with the fine “Wessex Edition”; also that 
another book, of the same size and appearance, 
“ Thomas Hardy's Wessex,” by Hermann Lea, is now 
available. 

The most interesting announcement from Messrs. 
Constable this autumn was Mr. Thorold’s “ Life of 
Henry Labouchere,” which we have recently noticed— 
a remarkably full record of the period. Another 
biography, extremely interesting from the literary side, 
is “ The Life of Charles Eliot Norton,” compiled from 
his letters and notebooks (21s. net). He was friendly 
with nearly every prominent literary personality during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, and the letters 
and reminiscences are exceptionally comprehensive. 
Travels and history are well represented in this list; 
“British Columbia in the Making,” by J. B. Thornhill 
—a “straight talk” to would-be Colonists (5s. net); 
“ Maximilian in Mexico,” by Percy F. Martin (21s. net) : 
“The Hapsburg Monarchy,” by Wickham Steed 
(7s. 6d. net), and a new volume in the “ Campaigns and 
their Lessons” series entitled “ The Campaign of Liao- 
Yang,” by Major Rowan Robinson, are some good 
■examples. In addition to these departments Messrs. 
Constable have several new volumes under the heading 
of Technical, Scientific, and Medical Works, full parti¬ 
culars of which will be given on inquiry. 

The second six volumes of the charming little 
“ Fellowship Books” will be ready on November 3, from 
Mr. Batsford, of High Holbom, price 2s. each. The 
titles and authors are as follows :—“Fairies,” by G. M. 
Faulding; “Freedom,” by A. M. Freeman—a very 
suitable author, one would imagine; “Solitude,” by 
Norman Gale; “A Spark Divine,” by R. C. Lehmann; 
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“Childhood,” by Alice Meynell; and “Romance,” by 
Ernest Rhys. Those* who follow up this series will 
possess a compact library of essays by sound writers 
which should serve to pass many a pleasant hour. 

The Year Book Press have nearly ready “ The Rise 
and Fall of Religions,” by the author of “The Laws 
which Govern the Course and Destinies of Religions,” 
a revised and extended edition, also a new work by 
Rev. R. Balmforth, entitled “ Drama, Music-Drama, 
and Religion as illustrated by Wagner’s ‘ Ring ’ and 
Tarsifal.’ ” 

Fiction, as usual, is a very strong point with Messrs. 
Methuen and Co., and with new novels by Arnold 
Bennett, Joseph Conrad, “Q,” Pett Ridge, and Sir 
Gilbert Parker—to mention a few of the best-known 
names—they have made a notable beginning In books 
devoted to sport they also have an interesting selection. 
“Aviation,” by A.'E. Berriman, a comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion of the principles and means of flight (10s. 6d. 
net); “How to Play Golf,” by Harry Vardon, a sixth 
and cheaper edition at 2s. 6d.; “ The Complete Boxer,” 
and “The Complete Yachtsman,” at 5s. and 15s. res¬ 
pectively, and A. E. Crawley’s delightful “Book of the 
Ball” (5s. net), all claim the attention of ordinary 
Englishmen as well as specialised athletes. In Travel, 
Natural History, and Biography the same house has 
several new publications which should not be over¬ 
looked ; Dr. Stanley Shaw’s life of “ William of Ger¬ 
many” is perhaps the most outstanding—a record of the 
German Emperor’s career and of the most important 
events relating to his empire during the last fifty years. 
"The Sailors whom Nelson Led,” edited by Edward 
Fraser (5s. net) is an attempt to describe how Nelson’s 
sailors won their battles, in the words of officers and 
men who fought or who were eye-witnesses. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons specialise again on educa¬ 
tional and commercial works. The first two parts of 
their “Commercial Self-Educator,” to be completed 
in sixteen fortnightly numbers, are issued this month; 
each one contains a frontispiece and about 50,000 
words, fully illustrated. At sevenpence this is a 
remarkable achievement. A new book on “ Income 
Tax Practice,” by W. E. Snelling (7s. 6d. net), treats 
of the subject in every conceivable detail, and will 
solve many difficulties inseparable from this intricate 
tax and its methods of administration. Books on 
“Practical Salesmanship,” “The Economics of Tele¬ 
graphs and Telephones,” “Company Case Law,” 
“Book-keeping,” and many other allied themes, are 
all written by experts and issued at a moderate price. 
General literature, however, is by no means neglected; 
Messrs. Pitman’s catalogue contains many items that 
will tempt the student. They issue the first full 
biography of Matthew Prior, poet-diplomatist, by 
Francis Bickley; “The Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath,” a descriptive and historical account of this 
order of knighthood by the Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, 
M.A. (7s. 6d. net); “An Elizabethan Cardinal: 
William Allen,” by Martin Haile (16s. net); the sole 
authorised English translation of “ F6n6ion, his Life 
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and Works,” by the late Professor Paul Janet; and 
other volumes of interest which we have not space to 
mention. 

Some valuable contributions to the present season 
have come from Mr. John Lane. At 5 guineas, “ The 
Works of John Hoppner, R.A.” with 50 fine plates, is 
supplied; 150 copies only are left of the 500 originally 
published by Messrs. Colnaghi—from whom Mr. Lane 
has taken them over. An introduction by W. Roberts 
brings this authoritative work thoroughly up to date. 

4 The Beautiful Lady Craven” (25s.), “Charles 
Conder: His Life and Works” (21s.), “The Intimate 
Letters of Hester Piozzi to Penelope Pennington ” 
(published this week at 16s.), “Anthony Trollope” 
(12s. 6d.), are other biographical volumes of note. 
Mr. W. J. Locke's next novel will be published by this 
firm in February, 1914; meanwhile “Stella Maris” is 
still sought after. Mr. Stephen Leacock's new book, 
“Behind the Beyond,” should not be forgotten by 
those who love a good laugh; it is due this week or 
next. 

One of the season's notable books is Mr. Le Sueur's 
presentation of Cecil Rhodes, published by Mr. John 
Murray; this we have discussed in our columns at some 
length. This week the well-known and interesting 
“ Navy League Annual,” appears from the Albemarle 
Street firm. Other volumes of various appeal are con¬ 
tributed by authoritative writers ; “ Matter, Origin, and 
Personality," by J. S. Haldane, M D., F.R.S.; “Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles," by W. J. Bean, 
of Kew; “Bemadotte," by D. P. Barton; and “The 
History of the Royal Society of Arts,” by Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, are a few of the best. Many good 
novels are also just issued by the same house. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. announce 
some fine art books this autumn—“ Dame Fashion," by 
Julius Price, and “The Art of the Great Masters," by 
Frederick Lees, at £2 12s. 6d. each; both of these are 
standard works, richly illustrated. A book on “ Gems 
of Japanese Art and Handicraft," by G. A. Audsley, 
LL.D., with 66 coloured plates, is priced at eight 
guineas (artist's proofs, of which only 93 copies are 
issued) and five guineas the general copies, of which 
375 are issued. In January next this firm will publish 
“The Camera as Historian”—a handbook to photo¬ 
graphic record work which should be especially useful 
to those who wish to give the art of photography a 
permanent value. The price of this book, which will 
be the joint production of three experts, is not yet fixed, 
but it will not exceed six shillings. 

Messrs. Holden and Hardingham have also some ex¬ 
cellent art books. Two imaginative stories from the 
German—“ The Shadowless Man," and “ The Cold 
Heart," in one volume containing thirty coloured plates 
from the original paintings by Forster Robson, price 
15s. net, will demand many purchasers. We under¬ 
stand that one hundred copies are bound in vellum and 
signed by the artist; for these a guinea will be charged. 
“The Loves of the Poets and the Painters," by “Le 
Petit Homme Rouge" (Ernest Vizetelly) is announced 


at ios. 6d., and may be depended upon for accuracy 
and interest. Many new novels come from the same 
house, and a great number of reprints in good cheap 
editions. 

A glance at the catalogue of Messrs. Bell and Sons 
shows many attractive items. “ Old English China,” by 
Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson, discusses the subject from 
the point of view of the expert, and at the same time 
gives the amateur valuable advice on the arrangement of 
a collection; it has many fine plates, and is priced at 
25s. net. “Richard Wagner,” by John F. Runcmian, 
with photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations 
(ios. 6d. net), is a critical study of personality and 
achievement which all who are interested in music will 
like to possess. It contains a detailed examination of 
each of the operas, and a discussion of the characteristic 
features of Wagner's genius. “ The Comedy of 
Manners," by John Palmer (ios. 6a. net); “Horace 
Walpole's World,” by Alice Greenwood (12s. 6d. net); 
“Democracy in New Zealand," from the French of A. 
Siegfried, and “The Jews of To-day," by Dr. A. 
Ruppin (6s. each), are some other choice publications by 
Messrs. Bell and Sons. 

The educational value of Messrs. George Philip and 
Son's output is well known to all students, and espe¬ 
cially to travellers. Among their announcements is a 
new revised edition—the fifteenth—of “ Dues and Port 
Charges throughout the World," in three volumes, 
giving information on nearly 4,000 ports, and dealing 
fully with the Panama Canal. A new enlarged edition 
of their “ Mercantile Marine Atlas," with wireless tele¬ 
graphy stations added, and other fresh material, also 
appears. The series known as “ Mackinder's Elemen¬ 
tary Studies in Geography” is to be supplemented by a 
class-book dealing with our own islands, and another 
on “Citizenship." Atlases of history and scriptural 
maps are specialities of this firm, who also have various 
interesting geographical globes. 

From Mr. Philip Lee Warner, publisher to the 
Medici Society, come many fine volumes. By arrange¬ 
ment with Messrs. Methuen, the Indian tales of F. W. 
Bain are to appear, two of them this season, the other 
eight next year. Subscriptions will be received only 
for sets, price £6 net, any additional volumes to be 
charged fro rata . This month “In the National 
Gallery” (5s. net), by Mrs. C. R. Peers, is ready; 
next month Volume VI of the “ Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” with 
about 500 full-page illustrations, will be issued; the 
remaining four will appear quarterly. These are sold 
separately, at prices of 25s., 35s., and 42s., according 
to the format . In the “ Handbooks to Ancient Civili¬ 
sations ” series, the new volume is on “Antiquities oi 
India,” by Lionel Barnett, M.A. (12s. 6d. net\ D:. 
Barnett is an authority on his subject, and maps and 
illustrations help to render the book of extreme interest. 

Several noteworthy books are issued by Messrs, f. 
Nisbet and Co. this autumn. “Phiz and Dickens.” 
by Edgar Browne, contains many hitherto unpublished 
drawings and letters, and is published at two prices, 
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15s. and 32s. A volume of essays and reviews by 
James Russell Lowell, now collected for the first time, 
is sure to attract attention (7s. 6d. net). “ Africa in 
Transformation/* by Norman Maclean (5s. net), is 
more than a mere travel-book, as the author went to 
South Africa representing the Churches in Scotland. 
“Greek Art and National Life/* by S. C. Kaines 
Smith, M.A. (7s. 6d. net), is an attempt to show the 
Greek character, its genius, and the conditions under 
which its art was produced. Many fine boys* books 
are announced by this house. 

Among the best books in Mr. Andrew Melrose's list 
is “Antarctic Days/' sketches of the “homely side of 
Polar life " by two members of Sir Ernest Shackleton's 
expedition; this was issued in the spring, but is now 
repeated in a limited special edition, with the authors' 
autographs, at 15s. net. “Reminiscences of Augustus 
Saint Gaudens," with 80 full-page illustrations, should 
find many purchasers at 25s., for the writer was a 
friend of R. L. Stevenson. 

Mr. E. F. Benson has written a book on “ Winter 
Sports in Switzerland," which Messrs. George Allen 
and Co. are publishing. Hints on skating, hockey, 
curling, add to its value, and it is profusely illustrated. 
Last week this firm issued, in two volumes at three 
guineas net, “ Hans Holbein the Younger," by Arthur 
B. Chamberlain. This book, which contains a full 
biography and a description of every known picture 
by the artist, and over 250 illustrations, should become 
the standard work on its subject. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company has an attrac¬ 
tive catalogue of new books. “ The Story of the 
Flute," forming volume fourteen of the “ Music Story" 
series, by H. M. Fitzgibbon (3s. 6d. net), will interest 
musicians; “Influenza," by Arthur Hopkirk, M.D. 
(3s. 6d.), will interest everybody. “War in Space" 
(3s. 6d.) is a romance of air-craft warfare, by L. Gastine. 
Many books on sport, and a large number of shilling 
editions of famous tales, come from this company. 

New novels by popular authors are a feature of the 
list from Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Cosmo Hamilton, 
Richard Marsh, Netta Syrett, John Ayscough, and many 
other names, are a certain attraction. Other books on 
varied themes are to be noted. “ The Book of the 
Bayeux Tapestry,” by H. Belloc (10s. 6d. net), gives 
in 76 coloured panels the entire length of the famous 
tapestry, and the author comments on each. “My 
Recollections and Reflections," by Yoshio Markino (6s. 
net); “The Art of Nijinsky," by Geoffrey Whitworth 
,3 s - 6d. net), both well illustrated, are two interesting 
and topical volumes. 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack published last week a 
beautifully illustrated book by W. Beach Thomas and 
A. K. Collett, at 10s. 6d. net, entitled “Autumn and 
Winter." They announce the completion of the 
"British Bird Book," edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A., 
assisted by leading ornithologists. This is in twelve 
sections at 10s. 6d. each, or in a more luxurious form at 
a higher price. Two new volumes are just out in the 
“ Masterpieces of Music” series, “Rubinstein” and 
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“The most important biography of reeent yeart.”— Tk$ 
MonchtsUr Guardian . 

THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE. 

By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 

“To review the book in any real sense is impossible. All 
that can be done is to give the reader some sense of the 
variety and liveliness of the narrative, of the importance of 
much of it (for it throws new light on some of the most 
famous political episodes of the time), of the picture it gives of 
a character singularly attractive and sincere, and then urge 
him to make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly 
as may be. It is the most important biography of recent 
years.”—T he Manchester Guardian. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 

2nd Impression. 15s. net. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 

MEMOIRS OF LI HUNQ CHANG. 

Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now 
first put into English and chronologically arranged. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Full of interest. . . The book is a striking revelation of a 
rest Chinaman’s secret thoughts on politics, Christianity, 
apan, the opium traffic, and countless other topics on which 
his opinion is of interest.”— The Daily Chronicle. 

ITALY IN NORTH AFRICAi 

By W. K. McCLURE. 

1 os. 6d. net. With Maps. Fully Illustrated. 

“Mr. McClure’s book probably contains the truest estimate 
of the work and conduct of the Italian Army in Libya that 
has been published in English. The author has written at his 
leisure, after verifying and amplifying from numerous sources 
what he saw with his own eves.”— The Spectator. 

8IDELIQHT8. 

7s. 6d. net. By LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 

'*.... Admirably translated into English by Mrs. Gulcher. 
Lady Blennerhassett’s previous contributions to literature, her 
encyclopaedic knowledge of historical facts, and her thorough 
grasp of the main political, religious, and economic considera¬ 
tions .... give her a claim, which none will dare to dispute, 
to speak with authority on this subject.”— The Spectator. 

THE UNEXPUROATED CASE 
AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

By SIR ALMROTH E. WRIGHT, M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES ELIOT 

NORTON. From hlaLettweandNot*-Book*. 

Ex. Crown 8vo. Two vols. 21s. net. 

J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE. 

By MAURICE BOURGEOIS. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 

Bv PERCY MARTIN. F.R.G.S. 

Author of “ Through Five Republics of S. America.” 

Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR. 

By L 1 EUT.-COL. REGINALD RANKIN, F.R.G.S. 

Special War Correspondent of The Times with the Bulgarian 
Forces. 

Demy 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. About 15s. net. 

ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 

By FRANK- A. MUMBY. 

(The First Phase of their Rivalry.) A companion volume to 
“The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” Demy 8vo. Fully 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE HAP8BURQ MONARCHY. 

7s. 6d. net. By WICKHAM STEED. 

FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

IOS. 6d. net. Bv WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
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The History of the La Tremoille Family. Illustrated. 
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“Weber/* is. 6d. each, and twelve volumes are pro¬ 
mised of the “ Masterpieces in Colour** at 3s. 6d. each. 
A splendid selection of books for boys and girls is 
shown in Messrs. Jack’s establishment. 

In theology, the Oxford University Press publish 
“The Primitive Church and Reunion,** by W. Sanday; 
in history, “The Genesis of Lancaster,” by Sir J. H. 
Ramsay; in archaeology, a “History of Chess,” by H. 
J. R. Murray; in literature, "The Collected Papers of 
Henry Sweet/* edited by H. C. Wyld. These are 

single works from a lengthy list which will reward close 

• . • 




Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will render a service 
to history with the publication of “ Scott’s Last 
Expedition.” Two fine volumes, giving the story in 
full from the diaries of Captain Scott, supplemented 
by various reports from the exploring parties, should 
be of immense value, and the illustrations are of 
remarkable interest; at two guineas the work cannot 
be called dear. The first of a series of three volumes 
by Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson—each, however, 
complete in itself as far as interest goes, is announced : 
“Reminiscences,” with a portrait, 10s. 6d net. Mrs. 
Hinkson has had many friends, and has much material 
to work upon. A new book of essays by Lady Ritchie 
will be welcomed; "From the Porch **—a happy title 
—will have a portrait frontispiece and other illustra¬ 
tions. These are but a sample of the exceptionally 
good list prepared by this well-known house. 

Those who have read the volumes in Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Son’s series, “ Channels of 
English Literature,” will appreciate the fact that 
three more are in preparation: "Dramatic Poetry,” 
by Professor Schelling; "Historians and Schools 
of History,” by Professor R. Lodge; and 
“ Elegiac, Didactic, and Religious Poetry,” by the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching and the Rev. R. Bayne. These 
literary handbooks at 5s. each are becoming authorita¬ 
tive in their various spheres. Many fine educational 
works are published by Messrs. Dent. The third and 
final volume of Professor Kluchevsky’s " History of 
Russia ” (7s. 6d. net) is now ready. In fiction there 
are some good names, and, of course, there are some 
notable additions to "Everyman’s Library.” 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s catalogue bears evidences of a 
nice taste in the selection of good things; the books 
of biography and reminiscence are of the best. 
“ Things I Remember,” by F. T. Martin (10s. 6d. net), 
and "More about King Edward,” by E. Legge (16s. 
net), are both illustrated, and should prove irresistible 
to those who love good stories about prominent folk. 
An interesting book is "The Pressgang,” by J. R. 
Hutchinson (10s. 6d. net), which touches almost every 
phase of naval life during the eighteenth century. 
Many other excellent books, including some good 
novels, come from Mr. Nash. One of the jolliest 
volumes to have handy for a wet day is " The Moxford 
Book of English Verse,” by A. Stodart Walker 
(3s. 6d. net); few will be able to read these amusing 
parodies without hearty laughter. 


REVIEWS 

The Continuity of the Church of 

England 

Our National Church . By LORD Robert CECIL, K.C., 
M.P., and the Rev. H. J. Clayton. (F. Wame 
and Co. is. net.) 

T HE chief object of this admirable short history of the 
Church of England is to maintain the continuity 
of the National Church from the earliest times as an 
independent branch of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
There are a large number of Englishmen belonging 
to the educated classes whose knowledge of the history 
of their own country is somewhat limited. To them 
it is quite a new idea to speak of the National Church 
of England as having existed for centuries before the 
Reformation period. Crudely stated, their view is 
something like this. That at the Reformation two 
discoveries were made, the Bible and Protestantism, 
and that, with the aid of these discoveries, a brand- 
new Church was established by law. Hence to talk 
of the continuity of the Church from Saxon times 
seems to them absurd. 

If, say they, this continuity were a fact, we should 
all be Roman Catholics. But, in the first place, this 
view ignores the origin and meaning of the term Roman 
Catholic, a word unknown before the Reformation, and 
finally attached in Elizabeth’s reign to those Papists and 
Recusants who, when England was excommunicated, 
persisted in acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. The sixteenth century Reformers, 
while they protested against this Roman supremacy, 
were Catholics, who were careful to maintain the con¬ 
tinuity of the Catholic Church of England. The 
reformed Catholic teaching of our Prayer Book is con¬ 
sonant with the Faith as taught by S. Augustine, 
S. Cuthbert, or the Venerable Bede. To call these 
men Roman Catholics is an anachronism. At their 
period, as is well pointed out in the book before us, 
“ there was no Roman Catholic, or Protestant, or even 
Eastern, Church. Christendom was undivided. The 
See of Rome was indeed a very important centre of 
Christianity, but it had not, nor did it then claim, 
supremacy or lordship over the whole Church.” 

England’s struggle against the growth and ultimate 
pretensions of this supremacy occupies several chapters 
of "Our National Church.” The story is well and 
concisely told. No point of importance is omitted, 
from the resistance of kings and parliaments, and the 
famous statutes of independence, to the splendid dis¬ 
obedience of Grossteste, Bishop of Lincoln. But 
papal exactions continued, and, although the state of 
the Church declined, anti-papal feeling increased. Yet 
" it may truly be said that the rapacity of Rome and 
the degeneracy of the clergy might not have sufficed 
to produce the Reformation but for the Renaissance, 
which was a real ‘new birth* of learning.” Grocyn 
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at Oxford, Colet at S. Paul's, Warham the Primate, 
Henry VIII as a scholar, Wolsey as Legate, were all 
in sympathy with the new movement. But reformation 
was not carried out in the way of peace and scholarship 
desired by the Humanists. Henry VIII's action was 
political and personal. He wished to establish a 
Royal papacy instead of the papal supremacy, and 
succeeded. He had no intention of founding a new 
Church. Under Edward VI there was a Continental, 
under Mary a papal, reaction. In Elizabeth's reign, 
and down to Charles II, when the last revision of the 
Prayer Book took place, the Reformation Settlement 
was consolidated. But, all through, nothing can be 
clearer than the emphasis laid by the Elizabethan 
reformers and the Caroline divines on the absolute 
continuity of the Catholic Church of England. It is 
this which completely differentiates the position of the 
Anglican Church from that of Protestant bodies on the 
Continent—the modem systems of Luther and Calvin. 
As the authors say, “ abroad there was destruction and 
schism, while in England there was reconstruction and 
preservation, continuity with the past being most care¬ 
fully preserved.* * 

The period of the sixteenth century occupies only 
some thirty pages, which is all too short for so important 
an era, even in a work which aims at brevity. The 
state of torpor into which the Church fell during the 
eighteenth century is honestly described. Then follows 
an account of the recovery from this sleeping-sickness, 
the Methodist and Evangelical revivals, and the great 
Tractarian movement, which led to the wonderful pro¬ 
gress of the last fifty years. The object of this move¬ 
ment, which really started from John Keble's famous 
assize sermon at Oxford in 1833, was to guard “the 
doctrines, the services, and the discipline of the 
Church, and to maintain the Church of England as 
part of the Church of the Creeds—One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic, with a Divine origin, and 
holding its commission, not from Parliament or the 
People, but from its founder, Christ.** 

The last three chapters of this history are excellent. 
They give a concise but trenchant account of Church 
Property and of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitu¬ 
tion of the Church. The great merit of the book seems 
to us to lie in the fact that its authors have a thorough 
grasp of the popular and current errors and miscon¬ 
ceptions about the Church, coupled with a positive and 
authoritative knowledge of its true history, which they 
have condensed—a most difficult task—into a short 
and attractive volume. One never loses interest from 
cover to cover. It is worth while to give a few 
examples of some important points noticed. 

Those who are so incapable of understanding history 
as to say that there was no National Church of 
England before the Reformation may learn that the 
Ecclesiastical Constitution was “ no system invented at 
the Reformation period, for it has its roots in the early 
history of the English Church.** 

The obiter dictum of Lord Halsbury in his “ The 
Laws of England** is appositely quoted: “That 
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A NEW COLOUR BOOK BV FLORENCE HARRISON 

RARLY POEMS OP WILUAM MORRIS 

Illustrated in full colour and line by Floriwc* Harrison. 16 Coloured 
Plates and is in Black and White, with decorative headings and tail* 
pieces. Large 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

A new colour book by Miss Florence Harrison it always an event of 
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GARDEN WORK: A BOOK FOR . GARDRH LOYRRS. 

By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H S. With 8 Plates in Colour* and many 
other illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. $s. net. 

"A book which the amateur could seldom open without finding profitable 
information from its pages.**—J ournal or HoancuiruRt. 

SCIENTIFIC MftTHOD: lit Philosophy and Its Praetle*. 

By F. W. WEST A WAY. Super-crown 8vo, 6s. 

This r6sum^ of philosophic principles and review of the development of 
Scientific Method should be found invaluable by all who are interested in 
the methodical procedure of scientific investigation. 

A NEW 8HAKB8PE ABEAM DICTIONARY 1 a Com¬ 

plete Explanatory Glossary to the Plays and Poems, with Definitions 
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M.A., LL.B. 9a. net. 
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LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 

By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. M.A.. sometime Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Master of the Modern Side In Harrow 

School, Author of **A Brief Survey of British History,** he. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 368 pages, $a. 
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portion of the Catholic Church which developed into 
the Church of England referred to in Magna Charta 
may be said to have had a continuous existence from 
its origin as a separate organism, and to be one with 
the Church of England as it now exists." 

Those who imagine that because the Church is called 
“established," its position and power are derived from 
the State, and those who believe that a new Protestant 
Church was established by Parliament in the sixteenth 
century are referred, inter alia , to the pronouncement 
of Mr. Justice Phillimore in 1907: “ A Church which 
was established was not thereby made part of the 
State. The phrase meant that the State had accepted 
the Church as the religious body truly teaching the 
Christian faith and gave a certain legal position to its 
decrees. The accepted legal doctrine, as to which 
there was no controversy, was that the Church of 
England was a continuous body from its establishment 
in Saxon times." 

Until recently it was often alleged that the clergy 
were State-paid. When it was found that this view 
was untenable, it was asserted that tithe was a com¬ 
pulsory State tax. This mistake is corrected in an 
examination into the origin of tithe, and the opinion 
of the highest legal authorities is quoted to the effect 
that “ tithe has been for ages real property by law," on 
which the owner has to pay rates and taxes. And as 
to the absurd contention that the tithes belong to 
Roman Catholics, they have themselves “ disclaimed 
any right, title, or pretension with regard to the same." 
In fact, the very incidence of tithe from Saxon 
times is one proof of the political continuity of the 
National Church. Nor do the authors hesitate to say 
that “ to take away property from the Church and 
apply it to secular purposes would be not only robbery 
but sacrilege." 

Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Clayton deserve the 
thanks of English Churchmen for having produced a 
most opportune handbook to the true position, 
ecclesiastical and civil, of the Church of England. It 
is a plain and fair statement, written in the light of 
modem historical research, and ought to do much to 
clear away many common errors and misunderstandings. 

P. A. M. S. 

A Warrior Bold 

The War in the Peninsula: Some Letters of Lieutenant 
Robert Knowles , of the 7th , or Royal , Fusiliers . 
Arranged and Annotated by his Great-Great- 
Nephew, Sir Lees Knowles, Bart., C.V.O., D.L. 
With Illustrations and Maps. (Tillotson and 
Son, Bolton. 2s. 6d.) 

Lieutenant Robert Knowles was a gallant young 
Lancashire officer who, after two years' active military 
life with Wellington in the Peninsula, “ foremost 
fighting fell " at the famous Pass of Roncesvalles, in 
his twenty-fourth year. Over a thousand years before, 
Roland, the most celebrated of the paladins of Charles 


the Great, had met with the same fate at the same spot, 
and his memory is preserved in that “ Chanson de 
Roland," which Taillefer sang when advancing to battle 
at Senlac. If the prowess of young Knowles has not 
been celebrated in verse, yet his gallant deeds are 
recorded on a handsome monument erected to his 
memory in Bolton Parish Church, and further details 
are given by Sir Lees Knowles in this volume of his 
letters from the seat of war. 

Lieutenant Knowles was bom on April 4, 1790, and 
he was killed on July 25, 1813, so that this year is the 
centenary of his death. In 1809, when only nineteen 
ye^rs of age, he was gazetted as Lieutenant in the Royal 
Lancaster Regiment of Militia, and on May 7, 1811, he 
was appointed Lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
one of the most distinguished regiments in the Army. 
On August 21 he landed at Lisbon, and during the two 
years of fighting which followed, he took part in the 
two sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the action 
at Aldea da Ponte, and the battles of Salamanca and 
Vittoria. He was twice wounded—first at Badajoz in 
the right hand, the second time at Salamanca somewhat 
severely, when he was hit by a musket ball in the left 
arm. 

The letters display two qualities—family affection 
and the bravery of the soldier. The first is written 
from Bristol, whither he had journeyed to join the 
Lancaster Regiment. By a strange coincidence it is 
dated July 25th, the very day and month on which be 
was fated to meet his death four years later. It gives 
an account of his journey from Manchester, with a 
glimpse of the old coaching days. On joining the 
Royal Fusiliers at their depot at Maidstone, he writes to 
his father for a remittance to cover the cost of his 
uniform and other expenses. The tailor came in for 
the chief share of the spoil with a bill of £20 for a 
“regimental coat and wings,” while six guineas were 
charged for the stamp on a first commission. The letter 
gives many curious details of an officer’s requirements 
in the way of uniform in those days. Shortly after 
his arrival at Maidstone the detachment had a seven 
days* march to Portsmouth, and the following day the 
embarkation took place. But adverse winds detained 
the fleet at Spithead for a week, and when ultimately 
it reached Falmouth it was detained again for the 
same reason. 

In the long and graphic letter dated October 7, 1811, 
Lieutenant Knowles gives an account of the action at 
Aldea da Ponte, on September 27. It was on this 
occasion that he received his baptism of fire. This was 
during the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and writing on 
November 5, he sends his father this curious tit-bit of 
information: — 

The French lately murdered some Spanish prisoners 
and they naturally retaliated by murdering some 
Frenchmen that fell into their hands a few days ago. 
They have also detected a French spy, and were so 
kind as to make us a present of a hind quarter, which 
is hung up a short distance from my billet. 
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Such was warfare at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as recorded by an eye-witness. 

At the assault on Badajoz the Lieutenant was in 
command of fifty men of the Royal Fusiliers, under 
Major Wilson with the guards of the trenches. It was 
the first party to capture any portion of the defences, 
Fort St. Roque. In a letter to his father, dated 
June 19, 1812, he says: — 

After considerable difficulty we succeeded in placing 
one ladder against the wall, about 24 feet high. A 
corporal of mine was the first to mount it, and he 
was killed at the top o{ it. I was the third or fourth, 
and when in the act of leaping off the wall into the 
Fort, I was knocked down by a discharge from the 
enemy, the handle of my sabre broke into a hundred 
pieces, my hand disabled. . . . Major Wilson gave 
me charge of the Fort, with the remains of my party. 

Then followed Salamanca, where he was wounded a 
second time, as already mentioned. He did not wish 
his people to know how severe the wound was, so he 
simply writes: “ I received a musquet ball in my left 
arm, but I had it cut out the same night, and I believe 
the bone is not injured.” In a later letter he describes 
how scurvily John Bull treated the wounded who were 
left at Salamanca without the actual necessities of life. 

These letters, written from the field of battle, by a 
fearless young officer, a mere youth, place vividly before 
one the horrors of war, and “ show the monster as she 
is.” Suffering bodily sickness from privations, hard¬ 
ships, and wounds, this young Lancashire officer 
dauntlessly faced the enemy at Roncesvalles, and died 
a glorious death for his country. His family motto was 
4t Nec diu nec Frostra”—Not for long, and not in vain— 
and he acted up to it. Many brave men fell in those 
Napoleonic wars, but none braver than Lieutenant 
Knowles of the Royal Fusiliers, and whilst England 
breeds such sons as these she has no cause for fear. 


Jewish Eschatology 

Jesus and the Future. By Ed. WM. WlNSTANLEY, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. WlNSTANLEY describes his book as “ an investi^a- 
tion into the eschatological teaching attributed to our 
Lord in the Gospels, together with an estimate of the 
significance and practical value thereof for our own 
times.” In other words, his aim apparently is to 
demonstrate that Christ’s eschatology, or teaching of 
the "last things,” is ethical for His own and sub- 
sequent world ages rather than a prophecy of the 
ultimate future. It is difficult to discover what view 
the author takes of the divinity of Christ, which he 
expresses vaguely by the term Son-consciousness “that 
unique and unparalleled harmony with the divine will 
and revelation of the Father’s love which illuminated 
His own experience.” Might not a like description be 
applied to S. Paul and other inspired human teachers ? 
In any case, the definition is infinitely below the 
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Catholic doctrine of the Church. If Jesus was merely 
the child of His age: a Jew, a Galilean indeed in 
national prejudice and upbringing," and if He 
possessed no higher divinity than a “Son-conscious¬ 
ness, why trouble about the apocalyptic views, which 
were simply borrowed from crude current Jewish 
thought ? 

Dr. Winstanley avers that “Jesus as man was con¬ 
ditioned by the limitations of knowledge, of philo¬ 
sophical conceptions which marked the time of Hjs 
human life." The logical extension of this postulate 
to the whole teachings of Christ appears to reduce His 
ethical doctrine to the level of any other prophet or 
philanthropist, and to range His spiritual outlook for 
the future life simply alongside that of any other 
philosopher. If this be so, it is obvious that “ Christ’s 
teaching," as Dr. Winstanley says, “demands retrans¬ 
lation and restatement by us to suit the development 
of human thought." But it may well be asked : What 
becomes of the absolute Divine authority of His doc¬ 
trine ? Is His eschatology to be interpreted according 
to Dr. Pusey, or restated according to Dr. Farrer? Is 
the transvaluation of Christianity to be in terms of the 
modernists, or, it may be added, in terms of Nietzsche? 

The universal Church has held for eighteen centuries 
that our Lord made certain clear and authoritative 
statements about the future life. Dr. Winstanley says 
of His eschatology “ that, humanly speaking, He did 
not enunciate any systematic statement of doctrine on 
the subject." In another place, difficulties are avoided 
by the simple method of asserting that “ the eschato¬ 
logical interpretations which are supplied by the first 
Gospel do not commend themselves as being authentic 
fragments of the Lord's teaching." Again, “Our 
Lord had no new teaching to give on what constituted 
the basis of judgment." The eschatological warnings 
appended to many of our Lord's parables are described 
as “ characteristic of the appeal of the compiler to his 
compatriots and erstwhile co-religionists. ... It is 
the inappropriateness of these formally appended ex¬ 
pressions as they stand which seems to render their 
authority dubious." 

The precise value to be attached to Dr. Winstanley *s 
method of criticism may be estimated from these cita¬ 
tions. Apart from his view of Christ and His 
doctrine, this work is a learned inquiry into the 
eschatology of the current apocalyptic conceptions to 
be found in Rabbinical and later Jewish literature. 


Another Globe Trotter 

The Tour of a Socialist Round the World. By W. W. 
MOODIE. (A. C. Fifield. 5s. net.) 

The keynote to this book is provided by its frontis¬ 
piece, “The Author and San Remo." The author, 
possibly superimposed from a separate photograph, 
occupies nearly a third of the available space; the re¬ 
mainder of the plate is given up to a rather blurred 


representation of what might be Bombay Harbour but 
for the character of the hills in the background, a 
glimpse of Cherbourg but for the clear atmosphere, or 
a North African port. It might also be San Remo—we 
are not prepared to dispute the point—but it is very 
indistinct, while the prominence and size of the author 
assist in rendering it doubtful. The thing that is miss¬ 
ing is the sense of proportion, the ability to estimate 
value. 

Here a man who admittedly made a world-tour at¬ 
tempts to put forward schemes for the social advance¬ 
ment of India, talks glibly <*f its castes and religions 
as if these things were to be conned and dismissed as 
are infant primers. Once upon a time, we remember, 
Mr. Keir Hardie attempted a similar feat in more noisy 
fashion, and consequently with a more disastrous result. 
It takes many lifetimes for a comprehension of India. 

There are some piquant reflections on “crossing the 
Atlantic," where the author's superiority over his 
fellow-passengers is patent in every written line. In the 
United States he gives lessons to the people on how to 
improve their architecture and manners—we are heartily 
in agreement with him on the subject of spittoons and 
spitting—and he sums up the country by believing “that 
the process of socialisation will be slower here than 
elsewhere." American speech is, as he says, made up 
of “accents that hit the small words too severely, and 
roll the long ones far too long. A syllable never knows 
when it is going to be struck, and its chance of escape 
is slight." 

Having crossed the Pacific, seen Japan, China, and 
India, the world-traveller turns home. We find him in 
the National Gallery, where “the specialisation of a 
leisured class in art does not appear to give satisfactory 
results. The buying and selling of works of art is one 
of the most ludicrous trades of the day. Here is 
Raphael's ‘Ansidei Madonna,' for which a duke—who 
probably got it, or whose forefathers probably got it, 
for a mere song—is paid by a Government with a very 
artistic eye £70,000," and so on. Truly, the National 
Gallery must be an inspiriting place, since it can induce 
such reflections as these. 

Finally, there is a chapter entitled "Socialism the 
New Religion," which, whatever may have been the 
author's intent, is rather irrelevant to the rest of the 
text. The gospel that is preached is an old gospel, the 
sort that might be expected from one who dubs Moham¬ 
medanism “practically founded on Christianity." It 
is also an incomplete gospel, but then this is a very little 
book—in more ways than one. It appears to be a mass 
of hastily gathered impressions, flung down on paper 
in the same way that the author is flung across San 
Remo, largely, inartistically, and unconvincingly. It 
is as if one would solve in a minute problems that have 
occupied others for years, and as if, with exquisite 
dogmatism, that one would force his conclusions on 
others as settled certainties. There is some amusement 
to be gleaned from the book, and a modicum of geo¬ 
graphical information—but little else. 
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“Come like Shadows, so Depart” 

The Art of Silhouette . By DESMOND COKE. With 
Many Illustrations. (Martin Seeker. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THOSE who were content to sit for their portraits in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries only to 
the clever silhouettists must be satisfied to remain mere 
profiles and shadows to future generations, but they 
are, at least, now greatly appreciated shades whose 
histories are hunted up, whose charming, simple forms 
are restored to them, whose circumstances become the 
subject for the widest of hypothesis, whose survival 
in this form of art forms the subject of so delightful 
a volume as this by Mr. Coke. A book at once dithy- 
rambic and critical, informing and gay, written with 
a nice literary sense which is now and then just a little 
too nice, and a generous and abounding vitality, not 
invariably to be found in works connected with the 
subtle art of collecting. One great achievement about 
this volume will be found in the fact that Mr. Coke 
is himself a devoted hunter after the work of the best 
profilists of the great period, and that he recounts to 
. us his adventures and the knowledge he has acquired 
with a blithe and airy grace. 

He began early. If youth but knew so much as Mr. 
Coke appears to have already learnt in the period 
which ought to have been the peach-bloom season of 
his undergraduate days, ah, what wonderful cabinets 
we should have designed for the worlds delight by 
this time! But the writer of “The Art of the Silhou¬ 
ette 0 was not only a wise youth, but, what is so much 
better, a fortunate one. 

We once had the misfortune to know a dashing and 
clever young Hebrew solicitor who liked to decorate 
his handsome person with pearls of price, and that 
sort of thing. His friends would ask him where they 
came from, and he always answered: “Grateful client, 
grateful client. 0 Like this gentleman, Mr. Coke, too, 
tells us of many gifts from apparently charming 
people and even from “dear dealer friends 0 ; this last 
is curiously lucky. We, too, have been collectors, in 
our simple way, and we have known dear dealers in 
abundance; but dear dealer friends who “present 0 — 
it is the author’s word—us with just the example which 
is necessary to round off a series of silhouettes or, say, 
a set of Stuart cordial-glasses, that delightful per¬ 
sonality has yet to come our way—he will be met, no 
doubt, Skirting the lawns of the collectors’ paradise— 
some day. 

The original quality and advantage of Mr. 
Coke’s book is that he shows us that he has 
had the experiences and many other pleasures 
and victories of which he tells us. As for 
the rest, “The Art of the Silhouette ” will be a great 
help to those about to start on the adventure of collect¬ 
ing. It will inform such a one that the best of the 
silhouettists never touched a pair of scissors, but that 
gifted people like Mrs. Beetham, Rosenberg, Miers, 
Charles of the great period of the eighteenth century, 
more nearly approached the miniature-painters, and 
although restricting their work almost entirely to black 
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and white, with delicate relief and occasional colour in 
the dress, produced portraits that are full of character, 
grace, and the subtle qualities which belong to any 
work worthy of the name of art. 

As time passed, the productions of the profilisls 
degenerated, only to be revived after 1825 by the accom¬ 
plished A. A. C. F. Edouart, whose history makes a 
delightful chapter in Mr. Coke's work. 

“The Art of the Silhouette" will gain an enormous 
number of recruits for this especial branch of col¬ 
lecting, for the author makes the hunting pf these 
pictures appear so delightful a sport, and he gives no 
end of hints as to the way to avoid the many snares 
which lie in the way of all such adventures. 

It is true that his enthusiasm occasionally leaves us 
a little cold, but that is rather the fault of the eye that 
sees. At least, this sensation is not caused by any 
lack of knowledge or skill of the writer. He gives us 
a vivid and engaging account of silhouette collecting 
as he has found it. 

No great thing, truly, only the shadow of a shade, 
but then Life's but a walking shadow. . . . And all 
our yesterdays have lighted fools The way to dusty 
death, and if we can enjoy such engaging trifles as 
the work of the profilist en route , we have, at least, 
gained one pleasure that many have let slip. 

E. M. 


French Gothic Architecture 

Some French Cathedrals . “ The Times ” Series. 

(John Murray, is. net.) 

It is now generally recognised that France was the 
birthplace of true Gothic architecture. As Ruskin 
pointed out long ago it is the art, not of individual men 
of genius, but of whole communities of workmen united 
in one noble and rational purpose. Every kind of 
artist found a task, every variety of talent had an oppor¬ 
tunity. Yet it needed individual genius, then as now, 
to produce a supreme masterpiece. The building of 
Gothic churches was an entirely serious art, perhaps the 
most serious that has ever been. Its purpose was to 
provide a place of worship worthy of the God to be 
worshipped, and the architect's problem was to design 
a building convenient for a worship whose ritual was 
already fixed, and which in its very shape should express 
the religious imagination of the people. But he could 
have done little without the great organisations that 
carried out and supplemented his conceptions 

The modern romantic shuts his eyes to what he hates; 
the Gothic artist made fun of it. His porches are full 
of laughter as well as awe, crowded with angels side 
by side with devils; his gargoyles stretching out from 
the parapets will have eagles perching upon them and 
chimaeras crouching above. If he disliked rich Philis¬ 
tines, he carved them tormented bv demons in his Last 
Judgment. Nowadays this peculiar Gallic ferocity is 
confined to the comic papers, but in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the Gothic artist carved his lampoons on the west 
front of a cathedral, and his fancy was inexhaustible. 


Incidentally it may be said that one can trace in French 
mediaeval sculpture all the influences that have moulded 
modern French art. 

This little volume deals learnedly with four French 
Gothic cathedrals from the architectural point of view 
—Bourges, Chartres, Amiens, and Beauvais. The first, 
Bourges, was planned in the twelfth century, but mainly 
built in the thirteenth. It is the most southern of the 
great pure Gothic Churches, and has some wonderful 
sculpture of the twelfth century, and a noble out¬ 
building that was erected for the most part in the 
following generations, after the main body of the 
Cathedral; the upper part of it was once used as a 
prison. The great mass of Chartres Cathedral also 
belongs to the prime of Gothic. It was built in the 
thirteenth century, and during the building our Lady 
of Chartres worked many miracles, attracting pilgrims 
from far-off lands. It has much suffered from vandal 
restorers ; in the eighteenth century they removed eight 
fine stained glass windows. 

The Cathedral at Amiens was begun in 1220, just 
when the French builders were complete masters of 
their craft. In structure it is an advance upon earlier 
buildings and a natural development from them. It 
also has been remorselessly restored, and has lost much 
of its glass; nevertheless it has been called the Par¬ 
thenon of French Gothic, and Ruskin has written 
eloquently of the richness of its sculptured porches. 
One can imagine the French Gothic of the prime deve¬ 
loping without any violent change into the architecture 
of a noble age of reason, but at Beauvais this possibility 
of development was lost. The choir of the Cathedral 
is the climax and the splendid failure of French Gothic. 
True, it lasted for two centuries more, but it was 
defeated at Beauvais, and the Cathedral there explains 
why it never became a stable style and was superseded 
by the southern architecture of the Renaissance. 

It may seem a paradox to say so, but Beauvais 
Cathedral was one that could not be built. The 
architect is said to have been Eudes de Montreuil, the 
favourite architect of St, Louis, and about the middle 
of the thirteenth century a choir was built higher than 
any in the world, with the slenderest supports. Twelve 
years after it was finished the vault fell in, making a 
ruin of the church, which remained in that condition for 
fifty years, after which some skilful repairs were under¬ 
taken. Nothing more was done until the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the transepts were built, and then the 
architect, Jean Vast, added a spire higher than the 
highest of the Pyramids. He boasted that it was a 
greater wonder than Michelangelo's dome at St. Peter’s, 
but it fell five years after, and the dome is still standing. 
The whole of the great system of buttresses has had to 
be braced with iron girders, and the west end, where 
the nave ought to begin, is boarded up like an unfinished 
building in any modem street. But with all its in¬ 
security and incompleteness Beauvais Cathedral is 
sublime. This interesting handbook should prove 
useful and entertaining to all who admire Gothic 
architecture. 
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Deeds of Daring 

General Sir Alex Taylor , G.C.B . 9 R.E.: His Times , 
His Friends , and His Work . By A. CAMERON 
TAYLOR. Two vols. (Williams and Norgate. 
25s. net.) 

Few of those who knew Sir Alex Taylor in his latest 
employment in a civil capacity as President of the 
Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill— 
now abolished—were aware of the brilliant military 
services he had rendered in India before, during and 
after the Mutiny, services which merited fuller recog¬ 
nition than they received. Unluckily, most of Taylor’s 
papers were lost in a shipwreck. But his daughter has 
collected the surviving fragments, indented upon pub¬ 
lished history, and gathered information from friends, 
so that her materials have proved sufficient to fill two 
volumes. Before describing her father’s active career, 
Miss Taylor has, with some labour, dwelt on such 
matters as his ancestry, parentage, and early life, his 
education in Switzerland, the history of the Punjab 
(where his career chiefly lay) and of the Sikhs against 
whom he was to fight. Soon after he reached India, 
in 1845, the first Sikh war broke out, in which he was 
prominently engaged until put hors de combat by small¬ 
pox. In the second war he played a conspicuous part, 
under Robert Napier, in the two sieges of Multan, 
through which he was in charge of the Engineer Park. 
He was extensively employed on dangerous reconnais¬ 
sances, in which he revelled and distinguished himself. 
His love of adventure was keen, no difficulties or risks 
daunted him; his “prudent audacity” was highly 
esteemed by his Chief, who was his friend through life. 
At the assault of Multan he was wounded close to the 
elbow and was only just able to save his arm from 
amputation. 

When Lord Dalhousie had incorporated the Punjab 
in British India, Taylor was appointed, again under 
Napier, to the executive charge of the Grand Trunk 
Road, under construction for both military and ad¬ 
ministrative purposes, from Lahore to Peshawar. The 
work was to his liking; he flung himself into it con 
amore . Hard as the task was, it had its pleasant times, 
week-ends in the Himalayas, shooting and feats of 
agility (which raise a smile) in congenial company. 
His exploits made him a local hero. He was the first 
Englishman to swim the Indus at Attock, despite its 
fierce whirlpools and rapids. On another occasion, 
many years later, and after he was married, he capped 
the Attock achievement by dropping down the Pflnch-- 
an unexplored and unnavigable mountain river, one 
long succession of cascades and rapids—in a cockle¬ 
shell of wickerwork and leather. A boatman, on an 
inflated goat-skin, accompanied him. “Down they were 
carried by the rushing stream, plump over cascades, 
along wild rapids, through gorges ringing with the 
voice of many waters, always in absolute ignorance of 
what the next plunge, or the next twist of the stream, 
might reveal—what death-dealing miniature Niagara, 
or what boiling pool, fanged with goring rocks.” 
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When the siege of Delhi took place in the Mutiny, 
John Lawrence sent him down there; he became second- 
in-command of the Engineer Brigade and Directing 
Engineer of the siege operations, performing the actual 
duties of Chief Engineer at the front, as Baird Smith, 
the gazetted Chief, was practically confined to the 
camp, and latterly to his tent, through illness. Taylor 
was then young, in robust health, a well-known athlete, 
endowed with an energy and power of resource de¬ 
scribed as phenomenal. His Irish spirits were exuberant, 
his love of adventure was irrepressible; he loved a 
dangerous game, but he played it with his head, and 
with every intention of winning. He prepared the Plan 
of Attack, which received the approval of Nicholson, 
Baird Smith, and the General Commanding. He 
planned the siege batteries and had them constructed. 
His reconnaissances, generally conducted alone, often 
carried him within the enemy’s outposts. Though per¬ 
petually exposed to mortal dangers, he seemed to lead 
a charmed life. He was selected by Nicholson to direct 
the main assault, and continued the engineering opera¬ 
tions within the captured city. For his part in the great 
siege he will be remembered for ever by his statue, 
which is to be placed at Delhi. Nicholson, his com- 
panion-in-arms, has been similarly honoured at the 
scene of his triumph and death. 

Throughout the Mutiny, Taylor had various adven¬ 
tures and narrow escapes—always active, always in the 
thick of it, whether reconnaissances, planning, or 
fighting. At the final siege of Lucknow by Sir Colin 
Campbell he was entrusted with the preparation of the 
siege train. In the attack on the Begam’s Palace he 
fell, soon after its capture, shot through the leg a little 
below the knee. This incapacitated him for weeks and 
terminated his jumping days. When peace was restored 
he had three years more of strenuous work on his Road. 
When the Sitana fanatics gave trouble in 1863, and a 
small punitive expedition developed into the Ambeyla 
Campaign, Taylor was Chief Engineer of the Force 
and had great scope for his special ability in reconnais¬ 
sances, plans for movements, and skill in road-con¬ 
struction. The situation at the burning of the enemy’s 
capital, Malka, was perilous in the extreme. This 
ended his active military service, when he was thirty- 
eight. He had more years on his Road. At forty-five 
he was Chief Engineer of the Panjab, but was trans¬ 
ferred, through the agency of his former Chief, then 
Lord Napier of Magdala and Commander-in-Chief in 
India, from the civil to the military department of 
Public Works. Unfortunately, he suffered from a 
painful affection of the eyes, which threatened blind- 


end of 1879 and went home, “evidently his presence in 
England was urgently needed.” Before a year had 
passed he was established at Coopers Hill, his home 
for the next sixteen years, as President of the College, 
where a number of young men were trained for the 
public service of India as Engineers and Forest Officers. 
In this position he rendered further good service. The 
formal management of the college gave him little or no 
trouble. Having traced its general lines, he naturally 
left educational details in the hands of the distin¬ 
guished experts who were his colleagues. But he took 
a very serious view of his personal responsibility for 
the character of the young men about to go to India. 
“His own personal life was based on religion.” Second 
only to religion and character he placed the healthy 
body and the means of keeping “fit.” Mahly sports 
he admired, such games as demand courage, decision, 
and self-denial he encouraged. Briefly, his ideals were 
high, and, without pedantry, he inculcated them : for 
grit and loyalty he had a special liking. In his per¬ 
sonal qualities there was much to admire. John Law¬ 
rence described him “as brave as a lion,” Sir Richard 
Temple called him “as brave as a Paladin.” If his 
daring exposed him to dangers, his resource, energy, 
and activity pulled him through. His career and char¬ 
acter have been well treated by his daughter as “a 
labour of love.” The story has been told in a spirited 
manner, not at all too technically for the general reader. 
The book is dedicated to the National Service League, 
to all who serve their country and are prepared to fight 
for her. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Uorth Sea Problem . By PERCIVAL A. HlSLAM. 

(Holden and Hardingham. is. net.) 

R. PERCIVAL A. HlSLAM is a recognised 
writer on naval matters, and in this small 
book he puts clearly and concisely before the 
nation the present state of affairs. It makes 
the ordinary landsman who loves his country, 
and knows little about cur first line of defence, very 
uncomfortable, but we recommend it to anyone 
who wants to understand the question. The 
author makes the startling statement in his preface 
that “ it is now definitely established that at least one 
German dirigible (airship) has crossed to England 
during the night and hovered over a defenceless British 
dockyard.” He shows that the braggadocio certain 
naval officers indulged in when we built our first 
Dreadnought did more harm than the vessel itself did 


ness and compelled him to consult an eminent oculist in 
Europe. Thus he lost the appointment of Quarter¬ 
master-General in India which Napier offered him. On ; 
returning, with his eyesight restored, he became Deputy 
Inspector-General of Military Works in India and 
President of the Defence of India Committee, both 
important posts for an engineer to hold. Lord Lytton 
appointed him Public Works’ Secretary—the red-ribbon 
of the Service. Suddenly he resigned everything at the 


good. Our triumph was momentary, and is now being 
whittled away. We had a panic in 1909, which gave 
us in that year eight Dreadnoughts to Germany’s four, 
but the false security conveyed by that fact made us 
content with ten in the next two years to Germany’s 
eight. 

Finally, Mr. Hislam winds up a closely reasoned 
argument by declaring that the future seems to be quite 
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hopeless. The so-called peace of to-day is costing us 
every six years as much as we spent on the South 
African War, and he boldly adds that a successful war 
with Germany would cost us no more than we are now 
paying for “ peace,” and would bring in its train such 
a period of economy that it would quickly pay for 
itself. In fact, the book is the writing on the wall. 

War in its modern conception, says Mahan, is busi¬ 
ness, and in the opinion of the author we have reached 
that stage where business seems to demand fighting. 
Germany declines to stop shipbuilding. Our superiority 
over her is no longer so unquestionable as to put the 
idea of war with us outside the practical range of 
German politics, and so long as this state of affairs is 
permitted to continue, so long will the prestige of the 
British Empire continue to decline, its power to pre¬ 
serve the world’s peace wane, and its prospects of 
success in war diminish. The book is a powerful 
indictment of the naval policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment, but it seems impossible to rouse public opinion 
on the subject. People do not weigh the pros and cons. 
Conan Doyle, some two years ago, wrote a parable of 
Carthage called “The Last Galley,” which ended 
thus: — 

“ And they understood too late that it is the law of 
heaven that the world is given to the hardy and to the 
„ self-denying, whilst he who would escape the duties of 
manhood will soon be stripped of the pride, the wealth, 
and the power which are the prizes which manhood 
brings.” 


Minds in Distress. By Dr. H. E. BRIDGER. (Methuen 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

We strongly recommend the non-medical reader to 
refrain from indulging in literature which deals with 
functional disease. If it is absolutely necessary that 
medical subjects should be studied by the layman—an 
unfortunate condition of morbid interest that is to be 
regretted—let him read articles on some such disease 
as pernicious anaemia. We name this more or less at 
random, but it will serve our purpose well, for having 
mastered—as far as he can—the symptoms and signs, 
he will then, if he think fit, have his blood examined 
and will find he is free from the complaint. This may 
cause him regret or not, according to his temporary 
outlook on life, but there will be no doubt about 
the diagnosis. 

But now take the case of the reader who studies a 
book on hysteria and neurasthenia. If the peruser be a 
man he will probably have the masculine or reasoning 
type of mind—a term well used by Dr. Bridger—and 
indulge in introspection. If his mental balance is stable 
no harm will result, but if it is not he may conceive 
morbid notions of his internal economy and become a 
neurasthenic. 

In the case of the feminine or impulsive type of mind 
—found in both men and women—the result of the loss 
of equilibrium between mind and body results not in 
morbid, although reasoning, introspection, but in actual 
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loss of control of some function, such as the use of a 
limb, and a hysterical state is produced. 

We like Dr. Bridgets use of the terms masculine and 
feminine types of mind, and in his method of treatment 
there are many points that commend themselves. 

We do not think, though, that it is possible in every 
patient to treat the case as one of hysteria, neurasthenia 
or nervous breakdown, because the sub-divisions are so 
frequently ill-defined, and then the mind of the physi¬ 
cian must be influenced by general consideration of all 
these diseases. 

To anyone who has had much to do with the treat¬ 
ment of functional disorders any elucidation of the 
subject is readily acceptable, for in all the realms of 
medicine and surgery there is no branch where the out¬ 
look is so annoying. To the practitioner who has 
the care of a patient with a functional palsy, for in¬ 
stance, very much patience and skill are necessary, and 
Dr. Bridger’s book will be justified if it produces 
merely one additional cure. 

One comment we must make is that the use of very 
long sentences has the disadvantage of confusing and 
tiring the reader and impeding the argument, and 
would not be accepted in any standard medical text¬ 
book. 


Preliminary French Course . By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., 
and H. E. TRUELOVE, B.A. (W. B. Clive, 
is. 6d.) 

As the title implies, this text-book is intended for use 
in classes where the pupils are beginning to learn 
French, and it forms a suitable introduction to the 
“New Junior French Course,” by Mr. G. A. Roberts, 
M.A., published by the same firm. It gives the 
grammar with some excellent grammatical drill, 
exercises for translation from and into both languages, 
♦with vocabularies rendering the use of a dictionary 
-unnecessary, thus making the volume complete in itself. 
'We consider it an excellently arranged course, every¬ 
thing is concisely but most lucidly explained, and 
teachers will find it of great advantage both to them¬ 
selves and their pupils. We are acquainted with a 
number of similar text-books, but we know of none 
superior to this “Preliminary French Course.** 


Love and Lovers . By ORME Balfour. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THROUGHOUT some two hundred pages Mr. Orme Bal¬ 
four discourses, professedly learnedly, certainly very 
.audaciously, on what he is pleased to term “ Love and 
Lovers. - * In addition to recording some of his own 
personal experiences in the matter of the relations of 
the sexes, he draws upon those confided to him by 
others of various ages, and the record covers the ground 
from the innocent affections of tiny tots to the un¬ 
bridled passions of profligate men and shameless women. 
He has chosen a charming title, and we opened his 


book with the pleasurable anticipation of reading of the 
love of which the poets sing, and of such types of 
faithful lovers as Cephalus and Procris, and Hero and 
Leander. But Mr. Orme Balfour evidently views love 
in more lights than one, and perhaps he is right, for he 
has the dictionary in his favour. Nevertheless, we 
cannot help wondering “What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 


A Dictionary of Classical Names for English Readers . 
By W. J. Jeffcott, B.A. (Macmillan and Co. 

is. 6d.) 

Mr. JEFFCOTT’S dictionary should prove very useful 
to those studying the English poets with little or no 
knowledge of Latin and Greek mythology. The poets 
whose works are studied in secondary schools teem 
with allusions to the ancient fables and to events con¬ 
nected with the history of the ancients. It is for the 
pupils of those schools, who have had little or no 
classical training, that this work is primarily intended, 
but there are many others to whom it will also prove 
most helpful, for nowadays the classics are no longer 
studied to the same extent that they used to be. When 
the halfpenny papers allude, for instance, to Scylla and 
Charybdis, i propos de bottes , as they are wont to do, 
does one in a thousand of their readers understand 
what is meant? It is regrettable, but it is so. 


The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. By PASQUALE 

VlLLARl. Translated by LINDA VlLLARI. (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d net.) 

THIS work is one which it is a little difficult to criticise 
because it purports to compress into one volume of 
moderate proportions subjects which Gibbon, who was 
not addicted to diffuseness, could only handle in several 
volumes. There is no doubt about the value of the 
work under review, and its interest as a picture of the 
vicissitudes and internal and external difficulties of the 
Byzantine and the Italian Roman Empires. Great 
figures, warriors, such as Belisarius and Narses repre¬ 
senting the Empires, and great barbarian warriors, such 
as Attila and Theodoric flit across the pages as the 
Empires are constantly the objects of attack by Goths, 
Visi-Goths, Ostro-Goths, Huns, and various other 
barbarian tribes. It is curious to observe how the 
Western Empire constantly fell into the hands of various 
barbarian tribes who held the government in defiance 
of the Byzantine Empire for long periods of years, as 
witness the prolonged reign of the Longobards. Knit 
with the military incidents, which afflicted the Empires, 
the rise of the rival religions, the Arian and the Atha- 
nasian, tended to complicate political developments. 
Speaking generally, the barbarians were of the Arian 
faith, whilst the Italians embraced the Athanasian creed. 
The gradual triumph of the latter led to the rise of the 
Papacy, and strange as it may seem, the Arian faith 
died down and the various barbarian tribes became 
subject to the influence of the Pope and the creed which 
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he upheld. Great Popes pass in procession before the 
reader, and when the book closes in the reign of 
Charlemagne the Papacy was firmly established owing 
to the devoted aid of the Franks who crushed the 
Arian Longobard kingdom. 

It is impossible within the limits of an ordinary 
review to explore the mine of interesting facts and no 
less interesting legends which are contained in Mr. 
Villari’s work. If occasionally the style is somewhat 
lacking in distinction, and the arrangement is confused, 
it is well to remember the extreme difficulty of the task 
which the author undertook; and on the whole he mav 
be heartily commended for the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of it. The translation also well 
deserves cordial recognition of its merit. 


Fiction 

Watersprings. By A. C. BENSON, C.V.O. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 

M R. BENSON is an author who is no less 
famous for his versatility in his choice 
of subject than for his facile method of express¬ 
ing the ideas that come so thickly to his brain. 
For a long period now he has been producing 
all manner of books that have, as a whole, been received 
by the public with acclamation. Many a time has he 
delighted us with simple stories told in the easy style 
that is his characteristic, and has shown clearly his 
consummate knowledge of the way in which men follow 
out unwittingly and often carelessly the workings of 
their fate. But we must confess just a little disappoint¬ 
ment with this latest book of his. In it Mr. Benson 
traces through a gradual development the transforma¬ 
tion of a Cambridge Don. Howard Kennedy, of Beau¬ 
fort College, about forty years old, has passed the 
first half of his life without any of those tribulations 
which falls to the lot of the average man. But about the 
time that the book opens Howard has arrived at that 
period when a man naturally begins to question himself 
as to the reality of his life. He does so question him¬ 
self, and is convinced of the emptiness of it all. 
Prompted by a cousin, he goes down into the country 
one "vac” to stay with an aunt of his. There he falls 
in love with a young girl, but inexperience prevents 
him from realising that the tender and inexpressible 
emotion he feels toward Maud is love, and when he 
does at length understand, it seems that he is going to 
be conquered in his battle by a handsome young under¬ 
graduate who is staying in her house. With mistaken 
chivalry Howard hangs back, until one day, meeting 
Maud by chance, she speaks out, and all is on the 
instant understood and cleared up and the two are set 
on the straight road whose fingerpost is happiness. 

This is the bare outline of the story, but in reality 
the conception goes far deeper. So deep, indeed, that 
all the way through the book the mode of expression 
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in the dialogues suggests the idea that the author is 
taking a side against himself in a debate on the Catho¬ 
licism of religious beliefs. We are rather inclined to 
doubt whether “Watersprings” will add to Mr. Benson's 
reputation. However, he has drawn one delightful 
character-sketch, the voluble and kindly parson, father 
of Maud, the Rev. Frank Sandys, who is always thirst¬ 
ing after intellectual impressions, but who rambles 
horribly in his conversations from subject to subject and 
from idea to idea, at the slightest provocation, with 
barely a connecting-link. 


The Soul of a Suffragette . By W. L. COURTNEY. 

Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

Mr. COURTNEY is one of those versatile authors who 
are fortunate enough to succeed in any emprise they 
undertake. This, his latest book, is the first time that 
he has produced a volume of short stories, and very 
good they are. 

The first story, which gives the book its title, deals 
with the psychological question as to whether a frail 
militant suffragette, fighting for a cause that she 
barely comprehends, but for which she sets all the joys 
of her life aside, has wasted her life, when in captivity 
her strength ebbs from her and her health is broken 
for ever. She had a lover, but she had set her duty 
above her love; she fought for a principle and was 
broken. Was she right ? 
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There are several good things among the “ Other 
Stories.*’ “ The Priest in Israel” tells the piteous 

story of a poor vicar, a widower, isolated and lonely, 
lost in the solitude of a tiny and lethargic village. 
Gradually he gets slacker in his duties, and finds him¬ 
self becoming addicted to whisky. But for his timely 
death, we shudder to think of the fate that might have 
fallen upon him. “ Corentine * * is the old story of 
" Faust ” in a new setting. A young Breton girl 
barters her soul through the medium of a mad priest 
with the cruel gods who are perishing, but who ruled 
in Celtic lands before the advent of Christ. In ex¬ 
change she asks five years’ life for her delicate English 
lover, a man of exceptional promise. This is granted, 
and with him Corentine goes to England, but the 
climate does not suit her gay spiritual nature, and, 
being unhappy, she returns for a time to Brittany, 
leaving her now famous husband. There the mad 
priest claims her, crying that the old gods, his gods, 
who used to answer him, are silent now. Wherefore, 
to make them answer again, he slays the devoted girl 
as a sacrifice to the gods. The moment is mag¬ 
nificent in its dramatic intensity, and holds the reader 
spell-bound. There is also an excellent study of 
Herodias’ daughter after John had been killed for her 
asking. 

To our mind, this is one of the best books of short 
stories that' we have had the fortune to obtain for some 
time. 


For the Flag . By HORACE WYNDHAM. (Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley. 6s.) 

Mr. WYNDHAM deals in platitudinous people, for the 
officer-hero and the charming daughter of the vicar are 
stock figures. Equally so are the stern father, the 
heroine’s scheming mother, the other women whom the 
hero ought to marry—though he does not—in order to 
save his father’s estate, while the dear old country vicar 
may be said to reappear rather than to appear. When 
the heroine turns Red Cross nurse and goes out to 
Egypt, where the hero is fighting Dervishes, we know 
perfectly well that the soldier villain will be killed, 
the hero will be desperately wounded in order that his 
lady-love may nurse him, and the stern parent will 
relent. And they do—but we consider that the sentence 
of six weeks of unconsciousness, imposed on the gallant 
hero for getting wounded, is excessive. He might have 
been let off with a month. 

The author is at his best among his plain soldier- 
folk, whom he sketches with an accuracy that could 
only come of real knowledge, and, at times, the 
characters are drawn with real humour. Since 
plots of the stereotyped kind are ever popular, 
this book should attain' a large circulation, and 
its lifelike sketches of the British soldier, regret¬ 
tably brief as they are, are well worth reading. 
Privates Wilson and Smith, discussing matrimony and 
beer, are worth knowing, and we would that the author 
had let us know them more intimately. 
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Set to Partners . By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. (Wm. 

Heinemann. 6s.) 

MRS. DUDENEY’s latest work is distinctly a curious 
production. In it the author has displayed a profound 
knowledge of characterisation; and the tenderness, 
trouble, and that curious mixture of staunchness and 
waywardness shown by Angelina Peachey dominate the 
work effectively enough. The book is interesting 
throughout; but it possesses one especially good quality, 
the essence of surprise. Who, for instance, could 
possibly have foreseen the conclusion, when Angelina, 
still beautiful, supports her two lovers, with both of 
whom she has lived—though her standards would not 
permit her to marry either. And here we have the 
rivals at last, one paralysed, the other blind, and thus 
almost equally helpless: two husks of passion and love, 
whose bodily wants are ministered to by the exertions 
of Angelina—Angelina, the beautiful and mysterious, 
who now keeps a second-hand furniture shop and 
attends auctions, and chaffers and bargains! What a 
finale! It is at all events convincing enough from its 
very unexpectedness, and therefore in its way, 
admirable. 


A Stormy Passage. By Hettie TRAVERS. 'Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.) 

CERTAIN persons of importance take part in the scenes 
pictured in this book. Katherine Howard, Bluff Harry's 
penultimate wife, figures largely in the story, which 
treats in desultory fashion of the fortunes of Alice 
Woodhouse. As, in the preface, we are informed that 
Mistress Alice died at the age of twenty-two, we are 
not overmuch interested in her dolorous history. On 
the whole, we find the book rather too simple and senti¬ 
mental, to the point of morbidity, with an unconvincing 
and almost unhealthy religious atmosphere. 

Granting that the sixteenth century made for less 
complex and more strongly marked characters than 
those of the present day, we still decline to believe in 
absolute black and absolute white, such as are pictured 
here. The gentle author is too much in love with her 
sweet maidens, too strongly incensed against her 
scheming villains, to win much sympathy from her 
reader. And, by the way, most people are aware that 
“bruit” as a noun is equivalent to “report”—they 
need no asterisk nor footnote to tell them so, while 
paragraphs copied from Strickland’s “ Queens of Eng¬ 
land ” and “ Bright’s History ” are too fresh in our 
minds to make up an arresting story. The book as a 
whole is too slight, too simple, and too sentimental to 
attract much attention. 


Where the Strange Roads Go Down. By GERTRUDK 
Page. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

Gertrude Page can with all justice claim to be the 
prose-singer of Rhodesia, and this last work of hers 
deals in as interesting a fashion as its predecessors with 
her favourite topic. She gives us once again the atmo- 
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sphere of the country with an accuracy and truth which 
-even those who have no personal acquaintance with 
South Africa cannot doubt. In the book under review 
we are shown the transplanting of a young English 
girl, immature and inexperienced, to the comparative 
wilds of Rhodesia, and the story of the pitfalls which 
open before her is an absorbing one. Fortunately for 
her, the erring bride of the well-intentioned but careless 
husband finds staunch friends; for there are some trusty 
and well-tried folk who walk "Where the Strange Roads 
Go Down.” 


Books for Boys 

Ian Hardy , Naval Cadet . By COMMANDER E. HAMIL¬ 
TON CURREY, R.N. (Seeley, Service, and Co. 5s.) 
The Crimson Aeroplane . By CHRISTOPHER BECK 

(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

Frank Flower . By A. B. COOPER. (C. Arthur Pear¬ 
son, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

The Mystery of Markham . By WARREN BELL. (A. 
and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

The Feats of Foozle . By GUNBY HADATH. (A. and 
C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

The Scouts of Seal Island . By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

F we have any fault to find with Commander 
Hamilton Currey’s latest book for boys, it is 
that the title is a trifle misleading; little ?s 
heard about the Navy or adventures by sea until 
near the end of the volume, if we except a 
Jong story told by someone other than the hero, in the 
middle. It might almost as well have been called “ Ian 
Hardy, Schoolboy." However, Ian is a fine fellow, and 
gets into as many “ scrapes” as possible, so that we feel 
sure the readers will not be too critical. We feared at 
first that the author was going to make the boy some¬ 
thing of a prig, but this tendency towards the obvious 
moral lesson passed off, and Ian develops into an 
ordinary tough, mischievous, pugnacious youngster. 
Some of his escapades are very amusing—fires and 
floods, risks of poaching, fights and dangers in the life¬ 
boat, add their various excitements, and we leave him 
at last, thirteen years of age, a middy on the frigate 
“ Astarte.” He jumps overboard from his boat after 
a drowning sailor, and, of course, saves the man, being 
the hero; here the book closes, but we are promised 
more of his career in a book to be called “ Ian Hardy, 
Midshipman.” This will give the author wider scope, 
and we have not the slightest doubt that he will use it 
to the best advantage. 

Excitement is much too mild a word to describe the 
story told by Mr. Christopher Beck. Races between 
aeroplanes, and between a monoplane and a motor-car; 
explosions; a wreck; an American millionaire— 
we might make a long list of the allurements of “ The 
Crimson Aeroplane.” Two brothers, Nat and Martin, 
are lucky enough to hit upon a new alloy—a metal “ as 
light as aluminium, stronger than steel.*’ They need, 
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of course, the capital to exploit their discovery, and, at 
the moment when they are bemoaning their poverty, 
there is a storm and a wreck. Nat mounts his trusty 
monoplane, drops a rope from it, and rescues a man 
who is on a reef; he lands him safely, but smashes the 
machine; immediately the rescued stranger, with a “ dry 
smile” (though every other part of him must have been 
very wet) proffers a cheque for the repair and damage, 
and, having inspected the new metal, offers to back up 
the brothers in their plan of building a new type of 
aeroplane that shall win a £50,000 prize. After 
this adventures of the finest brand come thickly, and we 
are bound to say that Mr. Beck can grip the attention 

of grown-up people. As for boys.well, no boy 

will drop this book willingly until it is quite finished. | 

The early experiences of the hero of “ Frank Flower,” 
at school and in a London office, are more credible than 
his lurid adventures in cellars, as an unwilling passenger 
on a ship of cut-throats, in a robber’s cave, and so on; 
but all ends well, and there are plenty of really thrilling 
moments for every junior reader. Boy scouts should 
thoroughly enjoy this story, for the principles on which 
young Flower always acts are thoroughly sound, and, 
though no offensive morals are drawn, the advantage of 
“straight” conduct is made obvious. 

Two good school stories come next. Markham, the 
best cricketer and safest “miler” in Tarport College, 
refuses at times to play for the team, also fails to appear 
in the sports even though he had promised. In all 
other ways there is no fault to be found with him; 
hence 11 The Mystery of Markham ” arises and puzzles 
all the boys. It turns out that Markham was putting 
in all his spare time in book-keeping for a local trades¬ 
man in order to help his mother in her monetary 
embarrassments. With this principal plot is interwoven 
a clever story of a foreign spy, and the characters of the 
various boys are very well drawn and differentiated. 
The other book describes a series of escapades on the 
P^rt of Foozle,” a lively youth who in various ways 
keeps his companions and the school in general from 
finding existence monotonous. Much laughter is in 
store for the boys who investigate “The Feats of 
Foozle.” 

Our last book, “ The Scouts of Seal Island,” should 
be read by all boy scouts. It tells of the adventures of 
a troop of London scouts on a small rocky island off 
the coast of Cornwall, and it has robbers, underground 
passages, a cave, a wreck, and all the necessary excite¬ 
ments for restless, ingenious, healthy English boys. 
All kinds of neat “ dodges” are mentioned casually, and 
we fancy that it will have the effect of making any boy 
who is not a scout try to join some company at once; 
for although not all are so fortunate as to have the 
chance of a holiday on an island to themselves, all may 
have opportunities of putting into practice the fine train¬ 
ing in handiness and alertness which is a part of the 
ordinary life of the capable scout. Mr. Westerman has 
written most interestingly, and we recommend his book • 
to all boys. 


Some Gift Books 

I 

T HE Gathering of Brother Hilarius,” by Michael 
Fair less (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net), is 
now issued as a companion volume to “ The Road¬ 
men der,” by the same author. The illustrations by Miss 
Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale are very good, and add 
greatly to the interest of the story and the beauty of 
the book. Mr. Jeffery Farnol is now well known as a 
writer of dandies and grartdes dames of the past 
generation; and in “ The Honourable Mr. Tawnish ” 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s. net) he has 
again written a romance of olden days, in which he 
tells of the disobedient daughter who preferred the 
man of her heart to her father’s choice for her, 
and of the adventures they all go through before 
she and her lover come into their own. The 
story is well written; Mr. C. E. Brock’s illustrations 
are very apt, while the style of the book makes one 
wish that those novels which are worth producing could 
be brought out in a similar manner. 

In “A Brave Endeavour ” (2s. 6d.), by E. L. 
Haverfield; “Gentleman Jack: An Adventurer in East 
Africa” (2s.), by H. A. Hinkson; “Five and One 9P 
' (is. 6d.), by Agnes Theresa Holliday; “ Scamp Number 
Two” (is. 6d.), by A. Vaughan; “Two Holidays; 
or Dignity and Impudence ” ( 2 S.), by George Rich¬ 
mond, the S.P.C.K. has provided a varied range of 
good reading for boys and girls. In spite of the very 
nice appearance of “The Fairchild Family” (A. and 
C. Black. 6s.), by Mrs. Sherwood, we doubt whether 
children of the present day will greatly appreciate the 
doings of the goody-goody youngsters who figure in 
this story. Surely never children a century ago, or 
any other century, spoke in this wise: — 

“Brother/’ answered Lucy, “we are quite ready to 
hear you ; read away. There is nothing now to dis¬ 
turb you, unless you find fault with the little birds who 
are chirping with all their might in these trees, and 
those bees which are buzzing among the flowers in 
the grass. ” 

" Brother,” if he had been kind enough to offer to 
read to his sister at all, would doubtless* long before 
the end of this terrible sentence, have hurled a cushion 
at her head, being a human being even a hundred years 
ago. 

“The Little Duke; or Richard the Fearless,” by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.), and 
“ Liline and Her Dumb Friends,” by La Baronne de 
Pierlot (G. Rout ledge and Sons, is.), provide historical 
and country stories respectively. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons in “ Curly Heads 
and Long Legs ” (3s. 6d. net) have issued a book by 
Edric Vredenburg, Norman Gale, and others, suitable 
for the smaller lad and lassie. Miss Hilda Cowham's 
illustrations are numerous and jolly. 

“Children in Verse” (Duckworth and Co. 5s. neO 
consists of fifty songs of playful childhood, collected 
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and edited by Thomas Burke and illustrated by Honor 
C. Appleton. For the most part, the selection is good, 
and many little ones with poetic taste will doubtless 
commit to memory some of the easier rhymes. 


Legends and Fairy Land 

I T is a very good idea of the publishers to bring out 
books which are uniform with those of previous 
years; it enables the small people in time to collect a 
nice little series, and incidentally it ensures the pur¬ 
chasers dealing at the same firm of publishers annually. 
“ The Adventures of Akbar ” (Wm. Heinemann. 
6s. net), by Flora Annie Steel, illustrated by By am 
Shaw, is uniform with “ The Four Gardens/’ published 
last year, as well as a few other volumes. The story 
deals with the East and the strange adventures of 
Prince Akbar among the snowy mountains of Kanda¬ 
har and K&bul. The illustrations are bright with all 
the Eastern glory of colour. u The Arabian Nights ” 
(A. and C. Black. 6s.), illustrated in colour by 
Charles Folkard, contains many of the familiar old 
stories told in an interesting manner, together with 
several of lesser fame. In a short introduction Mr. 
Gordon Home gives an account of the history and 
supposed origin of the tales. In “ Greek Wonder 
Tales ” (A. and C. Black. 6s.) Miss Lucy M. J. 
Garnett has collected some of the traditional stories 
handed down from generation to generation by the 
unlettered folk. Although the stories are told in quite 
a simple manner, the foreword will require some ex¬ 
planation by the younger folk; for, in addition to such 
long English words as “prototypes,” “euphemisms,” 
“propensities,” and “personification,” there are also 
many Greek words and sentences. Mr. Edwin A. 
Norbury has hardly done the book justice in all the 
illustrations. In mythology, Greek or otherwise, it is 
hardly possible that anything could have existed, either 
in form or colour, similar to what is portrayed between 
pages 32 and 33. Mr. W. J. Glover has selected and 
turned into prose twelve stories from William Morris’s 
“Earthly Paradise,” under the title of “Tales from 
the Earthly Paradise” (A. and C. Black. 6s.). This 
is yet another attempt to make familiar to the young, 
books to which they may give greater attention in later 
years. The illustrations by Miss Isabel Bonus err 
rather on the side of distinct colour effects, which in 
the case of green are a little too pronounced. 

Of “The Fairy Book” (Macmillan and Co. 15s. 
net) it is possible to prophesy that it will be outspread 
upon many nursery tables as birthdays draw near 
and Christmas comes round. The illustrations by 
Mr. Warwick Goble are beautiful in colour and 
excellent in design. Another beautifully illustrated 
book is “The Happy Prince and Other Tales,” by Oscar 
Wilde (Duckworth and Co. 12s. 6d. net). These 
stories are too well known to require any description, 
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while the fact that the pictures bear the name of 
Charles Robinson is a sufficient guarantee of their 
excellence. “Elves and Princesses” (Duckworth and 
Co. 3s. 6d.), by Bernard Darwin, consists of seven 
stories, all suitable for the little mystic lovers. The 
illustrations by J. R. Monsell are good. There is a 
large amount of reading matter in “The Story Box,” 
edited by S. H. Hamer. The book, issued by Messrs. 
Duckworth and Co., is wonderfully cheap at the price 
of 3s. 6d. net, containing, as it does, stories suitable 
for children from seven to fourteen years of age. It 
is unfortunate that next to this book of exceptional 
value we should happen upon “Phyllis in Piskie-Land” 
(David Nutt. 3s. 6d. net), for the contrast in size is 
so great, and, even allowing for the old statement 
about good things and small parcels, there is, after all, 
something to be said in favour of a book of good 
appearance, particularly when intended as a gift to a 
child. Mr. J. Henry Harris’s Cornish story, sent on 
its way by a foreword by “Q,” is good, and well 
worth a brighter setting than the one allotted to it. 
“The Happy Testament,” by Charles Loundsberry 
(Chatto and Windus. is. net), is a quaint little 
pamphlet, probably having no business under the head¬ 
ing of “Legends and Fairy-Land,” for the author is 
very serious with regard to the different bequests he 
sets apart for all in turn to enjoy. Miss Rachel Mar¬ 
shall has entered into the spirit of the idea and supplied 
some dainty little illustrations. 


The Theatre 

“People Like Ourselves” at the 

Globe Theatre 

9 

T HE comedy which Mr. Vansittart has written and 
Miss Ethel Warwick has so carefully and beauti¬ 
fully presented does not, unfortunately, show the 
untheatrical treatment of “ Cap and Bells,” but 
it is an affair to be thankful for, none the less. While 
an old-fashioned, made-up piece like, for example, 
“Diplomacy,” is an immensely popular success, it is 
absurd to speak cavillingly of the present comedy 
because the author thinks fit to add something of 
artificial drama to the brilliancy of his wit and the 
lively portraits he gives of persons of the world with 
which we sometimes weary ourselves. As a whole, 
“People Like Ourselves” is an amusing pasticcio of 
light comedy, cunning drama, and gay satire. 

The world may ask for something better, but we do 
not think it will get any play that is much more amus¬ 
ing just at the present time.. And, then, it is cleverly 
and sincerely acted. Perhaps Mr. Vansittart inclines 
to length. Three acts of his lively work would be 
even better than four. Our appreciation of his scintil¬ 
lations gives way after a time to consideration of his 
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stage devices—but we do not think that should be the 
effect upon the general playgoer, whose point of view 
is not quite the same as that of the people who visit 
the theatre professionally. 

The acting is admirable in every detail; for those 
who care for this agreeable art the play will be a feast 
of delight. As Sir Joseph Juttle and the amusing 
person who shares his honour and complains that she 
is not a lady, only the wife of a knight, Mr. Frederick 
Kerr and Miss Lottie Venne give us a thousand sly 
touches of character and the whole subtle atmosphere 
of the newly rich. Their son Mervyn, Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas, is the main cause of their troubles and their 
final victories. He brings a new kind of woman into 
their world. This is the popular actress of Gaily's 
Theatre who calls herself Vivienne Vavasour, a char¬ 
acter rather obviously written to give the particular 
gifts of Miss Ethel Warwick every chance that the 
ingenuity of the playwright can bring into high relief. 
We have only seen Miss Warwick play four important 
parts, and from “Zaza” to “Cap and Bells” she has 
displayed an increasing purpose. As Vivienne, this 
lady certainly has a difficult part to represent. From 
her first intrusion into the house of Juttle to the final 
conquering curtain she is the woman she portrays, no 
more and no less. Perhaps in the somewhat melo¬ 
dramatic scene with the theatric Sefior Don Fernando 
Laguera, Mr. Gerald Lawrence, she a little over¬ 
accentuates the effect, but that may be a characteristic 
of Gaily ladies, for anything most of us know. In 
any case, she is always very much alive, very sure in 
her points, often convincing beyond our expectation. 
She always looks beautiful and individual; the per¬ 
sonality of Vivienne shows in her every movement and 
intonation. 

As for the large group of society people that she 
brings in her train and uses as a lever to help forward 
her determination to aid and support her lover, they 
are all admirably played, from the Sir George Rawley 
of Mr. Ernest Mainwaring, who is admired for not 
having missed a single meeting at Newmarket for 
twenty-five years, to the curious American—transformed 
into the Italian Princess Torentini, Miss Hilda Antony. 
In fact, the play is admirably supported from begin¬ 
ning to end. In this respect “People Like Ourselves” 
is a genuine and interesting success. The plot in which 
love and commercial interest, the weakness of man, the 
wiles of woman, and the wit of the author are all given 
an equal chance, is rather elaborate and at moments 
forced. But there are no dull scenes, no pointless 
dialogues, nothing that does not make for a satiric 
and rather bitterly amusing criticism of life as it is, 
or may very well be. The play is charmingly mounted 
in three scenes, an especially interesting result being 
obtained in Act II, the design for which is said on the 
programme to have been secured by Mr. Lenygon. 
With such engaging backgrounds, such sincere and 
clever acting and so witty and interesting a play, Miss 
Warwick should triumph even in a period of querulous 
criticism and short runs. 


Two New Plays by Eden Phillpotts 
at the Court Theatre 

Miss Horniman’s company has already done so many 
services for the art of the theatre that we approach 
her latest productions with that sort of gratitude which 
is a sense of favours to come. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has not fully grasped the quick 
methods of the dramatist, but his work is far more 
attractive and ardent than that of many who have 
completely mastered the technique of the stage. 
“Hiatus ” is an admirable story and study of character, 
no doubt; but as a play he asks us to believe a good 
deal—without evidence. 

We have to take for granted that The Beacon 
has been made an important journal by the literary 
work of a woman writer, Jane Sturt, Miss Amy Ravens- 
croft. We have to believe that she was the great 
friend of an important novelist—with all the qualities 
of Balzac and Meredith—and to acknowledge his 
greatness. We are given to understand that Jane 
Sturt was devoted to him both in literature and in 
life. She is writing his biography, among other 
things, but cannot discover what happened to him in 
the year '92, after he had separated from his wife. 
She is said to have asked him once or twice, and he 
has replied, “Hiatus.” 

On the day of his death, the wife of a green¬ 
grocer, Amy Prodgers, Miss Lucy Beaumont, sees 
the fact mentioned on The Beacon bills, and 
comes to the office to sell some letters. Miss 
Beaumont gives us a vivid and bold picture 
of a Cornish woman who was a village beauty 
in ’92. She tells of the great novelist's devotion 10 
her, and how little she understood or cared for it. 
Jane has to listen to all this: she buys the letters for 
fifty guineas—letters supposed to be of great literary 
beauty, but which no one, not even Amy, had read. 
These she burns as an act of piety, although, or be¬ 
cause, they would have filled out her story of the great 
man’s life and enabled her to make her biography 
perfect. The truest character is that of Amy Prodgers, 
but on the stage the short play is neither remarkable 
for its beauty nor quite worthy of credence. It 
suggests rather than shows an incident of some im¬ 
portance in a famous literary man's life—but that does 
not make it a very welcome one-act play. 

THE SHADOW, 

in a pleasant prologue and three acts, is made of 
sterner and more enduring stuff. It is the story of 
very beautiful elemental love, of bitter hate, of 
remorseless tragedy. The scene is a favourite one 
with Mr. Eden Phillpotts, a village on the edge of 
Dartmoor. 

Hester is a lovely village girl, played with great 
charm and natural beauty by Miss Sybil Thorndike. 
She is beloved by two totally different men, the gentle 
young gamekeeper, Elias Waycott, Mr. Bernard 
Copping, and a strong and cheery butcher, Philip 
Blanchard, Mr. Julius Shaw. Waycott's uncle is 
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missing; his pony has been found dead at the bottom 
of a pit in the woods. We do not know, but we are 
to Id again and again by the admirably drawn village 
gossips, that the late Mr. Waycott—for we are told 
that he is dead, too—was a most hateful person, but 
that he was rich, and that Elias, who was on un¬ 
friendly terms with him, is his heir. Elias tells Hester 
of his love, but with all her kindness to him she does 
not return that passion. Philip’s strength and gay 
force win her quickly. In six months these two arc 
married, and Elias returned home from a tour round 
the world, and then in prison at Exeter, charged with 
murder of his uncle, whose body has been found by a 
poacher. Elias is innocent. Philip had been ill- 
treated by old Waycott, and, stung beyond 
endurance by his cruelty, he had struck him 
dead. He tells this to his wife, who can 
easily forgive such a matter, but neither can allow 
Elias, who is found guilty, to die. Many plans are 
thought of and rejected. Philip sees Elias in prison 
and tells him he will confess. But there is Hester, 
who cannot give up her passionate love for her hus¬ 
band. The end is tragic enough for all three, but 
before it is arrived at Mr. Phillpotts has given us a 
fine and enthralling piece of work. In their great 
love, both Philip and Hester become lyric with the 
simplicity of great natures beneath the awful strain of 
fate. 

The superb Hester, archtype of passionate and 
beautiful womanhood, is made true and strong as well 
as deeply pathetic by Miss Sybil Thorndike. Indeed, 
“ The Shadow ' * is a profound tragedy by reason of 
the natural and heart-rending presentation which this 
actress gives of the leading character. As Philip, no 
one could have been better than Mr. Julius Shaw; as 
for the rest, they are all cleverly played; but as the 
story develops one is glad to lose sight of these quite 
admirable sketches of Dartmoor life and to be left 
alone with Miss Thorndike’s wonderful picture of a 
woman who has greatly loved and learned to know the 
irony and the terror of life. EGAN Mew. 


The Loan Exhibition of Works by 
William Blake at the Tate Gallery 

T HE Trustees and the Director are again to be com¬ 
mended for the present admirably selected collec¬ 
tion of works by Blake. Not only is that collection 
thoroughly representative, including as it does a very 
^rge proportion of the creations upon which Blake’s 
claims to immortality chiefly rest, but it is rendered the 
®ore complete from the point of view of the student 
hy the inclusion of a number of books and engravings 
^d a series of portraits. Those to whom Blake is 
known pre-eminently, if not solely, as a mystic may well 
oe astonished at the versatility displayed by the artist 
u pon the rare occasions when he departed from the 
methods which he made so exclusively his own. In 
bri “Bathsheba at the Bath,” for example (No. 13), 


there shines through the sadly cracked surface of the 
little painting a delicacy and charm of manner and 
colouring which one commonly regards as foreign to his 
brush. Such charm is not altogether lacking, however, 
even in his more customary conceptions, as witness the 
" Ten Virgins” (No. 25), and, perhaps most of all 
amongst the examples present, 11 The River of Life” 
(No. 36). The last named is further witness to the fact 
that Blake, for all his predilection in favour of muddy 
and opaque colouring, could use a clear and transparent 
wash with consummate skill. But the prevailing tone 
of the works is, as it was bound to be, one of melan¬ 
choly grandeur of mystic power, of horror and gloom. 

Of the first attribute the most notable example is 
" Elohim creating Adam” (No. 1), an unique printed 
drawing. Of the segond one hesitates to choose 
between " Satan smiting Job with sore boils” (No. 10), 
the "Good and Evil Angel” (No. 68), and "Antaeus 
setting down Dante and Virgil in the Last Circle” (No. 
41, XIII). The last named seems to the writer un¬ 
approachable. Of horror and gloom there is abundance. 
The long years of neglect and poverty and misery are 
everywhere reflected. In the case of many of the 
symbolical compositions the colour has faded almost 
beyond recognition, but in spite of everything the 
" Spiritual form of Pitt guiding Behemoth” (No. 64), 
remains a marvel of imaginative grandeur. 

R. E. N. 


The Bachelor, the Budget, and 

Bohemia 

MERICA has decided to tax the bachelor. 
Straightway up goes the cry on this side that we 
should do likewise. Here is a new source of revenue 
for Mr. Lloyd George—one that will not cost the nation 
£6 or £7 for every sovereign he secures for the Ex¬ 
chequer. It is, we are told, a better economic expedient 
than the Land Tax, which has to be paid by the 
father of a family who is a householder, and it will 
stir up less passion because the great majority of the 
people are not bachelors. "Let us revert to the methods 
of ancient Sparta,” is the injunction of one philosophic 
scribe. The bachelor, we are assured, is a selfish being; 
he lives for himself; he does not undertake to provide 
the State with the nucleus of a new generation; he does 
not contribute his full quota to the demand for boots 
and shoes; he shares none of the responsibilities and 
burdens which furrow the cheeks and whiten the hair 
of paterfamilias. All this is very plausible: it is also 
very superficial. A priori one would tax all bachelors, 
first because they do not apparently take up the burden 
which it is only reasonable the State should expect its 
manhood to shoulder, and secondly, because so many 
bachelors are such very fine specimens of their race, 
intellectually and physically, that they may be said to 
do their country wrong in not electing to give posterity 
a chance of equal distinction. Who shall say what is 
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lost to a nation when a Rhodes, a Kitchener, or a Bal¬ 
four is content with single blessedness? As a matter 
of prejudice and acting strictly on first principles, the 
bachelor ought to be a special object of the tax- 
gatherer's attention. But prejudice and first principles 
are not trustworthy guides in such a matter. Let us 
look a little beyond the surface; let us break through 
Jthe sentiment which always hedges this question round; 
let us ask who and what are the men who would be hit 
by any anti-bachelor crusade; and what do we find ? 

The best way to provide an answer would be to take 
our bachelor friends and inquire into their circum¬ 
stances. For every dozen bachelors I know I could 
name at least two dozen married men among my friends 
and acquaintances. Of a dozen bachelors who come to 
my mind one is a peer and is certainly not prepared to 
live out his days alone; two are prosperous business¬ 
men, one of whom has twice escaped the altar because 
the course of true love did not run smooth; a fourth is 
in the Church and his time will surely come; a fifth 
is on the stage and is doing very well for himself in 
a worldly sense; a sixth is a failure as an actor and is 
struggling to find some princely employment in com¬ 
merce; two are first-rate artists whom the world has 
not yet appreciated at their worth; one is a poet, whose 
muse is never likely to relieve him of the necessity of 
coaching young ideas or making an occasional appeal 
to the charity of admiring friends; one is a journalist, 
and two are by way of being litterateurs. Now I ven¬ 
ture to say that if most people will take stock of their 
bachelor friends they will find that the greater propor¬ 
tion of them are in one form or another engaged in art 
•or letters, and probably making a more or less precari¬ 
ous livelihood with the assistance of the picture dealer 
and the editor or publisher who could do quite well 
without the bulk of their work. The euphemism that 
they are wedded to their art would fit the case of the 
majority of bachelors. How, indeed, some of them 
eke out existence at all is among the mysteries. Apart 
from the thousands who have entirely mistaken their 
vocation—and possibly would do badly in any profes¬ 
sion—there are thousands more who know their art 
thoroughly and turn out good work, but never really 
"get there," in the popular and commercial sense. 
The chances are strong that the best work does not 
bring a competence; no work of real literature, no con¬ 
tribution to thought or learning, will give the returns 
which a popular but probably worthless novel will 
secure, and the men who hang on to the skirts of art 
and letters, either working for the sake of the work or 
in the too often vain belief that success must come some 
day, are the real bachelor army. 

In one of the best of the philosophic asides of his 
"England in the Eighteenth Century," Lecky wrote: 
“ It is certain that the higher forms of literature and 
science are as a rule unsupporting, that men of extra¬ 
ordinary abilities have spent the most useful and 
laborious lives in these pursuits without earning the 
barest competence, that many of the most splendid 
works of genius and many of the most fruitful and 


conscientious researches are due to the men whose lives 
were passed between the garret and the sponging boose, 
and who were reduced to a penury sometimes verging 
upon starvation." They are the men who in the main 
do not marry : the lives of such men are not selfish lives; 
some marry only to involve good women in their suffer- 
ings; many hope against hope that the day may come 
when they can enter the Courts of Hymen. They are 
the men who would be hardest hit by a tax on bachelors; 
they would be only too ready, with rare exceptions, 
to join the Benedicts and avoid the impost; and it is 
certain that any such tax would seriously aggravate 
the struggle to live of a large number of artists and 
authors whose only mistake has been to take up art 
or letters at all. A tax on bachelors would in the main, 
in my opinion, be a tax on art, on those who in a very 
special sense are bachelors of arts. The cynic might 
argue that, if such men were driven out altogether, the 
world of Bohemia, or what there is left of it, alone 
would suffer. But the cynic does not count. He is 
incapable of estimating the riches which have come of 
Bohemia in the past, and will come of it still, if its 
patient and devoted workers do not find a new enemy 
in some over-zealous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


17 c 


Notes for Collectors 

OLD LONDON HOUSES 

I T is a good many years since the eighteenth 
century lyrist put forth the far-flung question: — 

What’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the Strand/ 

We can answer the late Mr. Branston in one particular 
There is an immense deal of the delightful buildings 
of his own date still standing in our pleasant city. If 
you wish to realise this at a glance, the book by Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Lovett Gill, called " London 
Houses from 1660 to 1820 " (Batsford), will whet your 
appetite and encourage you to search far afield for the 
beautifully proportioned, comfortably built homes of 
our ancestors. 

One rather painful point about the otherwise admir¬ 
able passion for antique furniture, china, plate, and 
so forth, which now ravages society, is that often, 
far too often, a really accomplished collector places 
the spoils of long years of labour in a totally 
unsuitable house. 

Once having captured the old work your heart loves 
best, you should seek for the right environment in 
which to place it. Or perhaps "London Houses’ 
will suggest to you that you should first catch your 
habitation and then collect to suit it. But the art of 
getting the right house and just the right things to put 
in it is a great adventure, and should be dreamed 
about for many a quiet afternoon before it is carried 
into the region of the practical life. So many old 
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houses that appear beautiful without must, of course, 
possess all sorts of faults within—so many, in fact, 
that we are inclined to agree with those masters of 
craft who take a fine house, say, for example, such a 
one as may be found in King’s Bench Walk—designed 
by Wren about 1677—and rebuild the inner part as 
far as possible after the original plans, keeping what¬ 
ever work is of aesthetic value. 

Now that so complete a study has been made of 
every part of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
houses in town, there need be no difficulty, except 
expense, in remaking your dwelling, with its old out¬ 
side walls, at once as beautiful and far more comfort¬ 
able than it was when originally built. 

But in the days when old houses were pulled down 
without thought for the various finely designed details 
they contained, many collections were made of 
knockers, fan-lights, door locks and handles, and so 
forth, and these can still often be obtained at very 
small prices, although with the growth of taste in this 
direction they will greatly increase in value. 

Such books as this of Mr. Richardson and Mr. Gill, 
with its many valuable drawings and photographs, 
will do much to help the collector in this connection, 
but it is only by original observation and personal 
search that he will come upon fresh examples of 
eighteenth century decoration in London houses. 

E. M. 


Some Magazines 

T HERE is much of interest in the 'Nineteenth 
Century for this month. Mr. Francis Gribble 
writes on Denis Diderot in view of the bicentenary of 
his birth. It is a little unfortunate that Mr. Gribble, 
in such a periodical, should so continually revert to 
unnecessarily cheap language; but his article is in¬ 
formative and appropriate. Mr. Darrell Figgis writes 
on “Some Recent Notable Novels.” Reviews of this 
kind recall the days when the Nineteenth Century 
made it part of its business to notice the worthier part 
of current literature; and, indeed, that is in the course 
of the strict function of a review. We have always 
contended that the more important reviews are unwisely 
neglectful of the literature of their own day, instead 
of being in some way a guide to it. Miss Macnaugh- 
ten discusses “Humour,” and wisely says that 
Bergson’s well-known essay on “Laughter” has less 
reference to humour than to the intellectual sense of 
the comic. It is, indeed, the philosophical counterpart 
of Meredith’s “Comic Spirit”; and, turning from that, 
Miss Macnaughten aptly shows how the sense of the 
humorous changes with time, place and rank. Mr. 
J- M. Kennedy, in “What the Workmen Think,” very 
justly points out that workmen know full well that 
Liberal policy has always been, and designedly been, 
against their interests, and in the interests of its pluto¬ 
cratic supporters; with the obvious corollary that their 
vote is waiting for the Conservative Party if that party 


would once arouse itself to recognise the natural 
alliance that exists, that has always existed, between 
the true aristocrat and the working-man. It is e&sy to 
disagree with many of Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions; but 
his diagnosis is in the main a very true one. 

, ■ 1. t 

In the Fortnightly a fascinating article by M. H^enri 
Fabre, not very precisely entitled “My Relations vyith 
Darwin,” deals with some experiments on the sense of 
place in bees; exhaustively carried out, they establish 
quite effectually that this sense is due to other than 
purely physical causes. Mr. P. P. Howe writes on 
“Mr. Galsworthy as a Dramatist,” and the article is 
quite the best of his series on living English dramatists. 
He justly points out that Galsworthy’s people are 
generally only postulates in a case to be demonstrated; 
but he strangely misses the further fact that the case 
to be demonstrated is generally ruined by the foolish¬ 
ness or insignificance of the postulates. That is chiefly 
noticeable in “The Fugitive,” a play that was produced 
too late to be included. Dr. Georg Brandes and M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck are the most distinguished con¬ 
tributors to the number. The former writes a fantasy 
in which “Don Quixote and Hamlet” meet one another, 
and discuss Denmark together. The latter continues 
his essay on “Life After Death.” 

The Contemporary Review is an excellent number. 
Sir William Barrett, under the title of “The Marginal 
Regions of Science,” deals with Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
presidential address to the British Association. Sir 
William Barrett is a clear thinker* and his article 
should be read. Mr. Darrell Figgis deals with “Francis 
Thompson,” and bases his article on the desire to 
explain the antinomy between the seen and the unseen 
that marks nearly all Thompson’s poetry, “the chal¬ 
lenge of opposing laws that was being called in his 
mind.” In this way the growth from the first volume 
of “Poems” to the later austerity of the “New Poems” 
is indicated in the striving and development of Thomp¬ 
son’s own personality. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in 
“Eugenics and Genius,” makes the same mistake that 
the eugenists themselves do in the subject he attacks. 
That Tennyson’s trances were epileptic of nature 
would seem to us an unavoidable conclusion, 
and whatever the immediate cause inducing them 
may have been, Napoleon’s fits seem to us 
of that character, in spite of anything Mr. 
Ellis may say; although both may elude certain 
rigorous meanings of the term. But it is just these 
things that elude categories that trip up the eugenist 
wherever he turns. An article difficult to describe, but 
well worth reading, is Mr. Paul Monckton’s “Some 
Quaint Tenures.” 

In the English Review this month Mr. Arnold 
Bennett continues his apologia pro labor suum under 
the title of “The Artist and the Public.” Mr. Bennett 
has sometimes been compared to Trollope, and he 
certainly goes out of his way to maintain that likeness 
by telling us all about himself in his work. There is 
much of this independent humour in the article, but 
there is not less substantial common sense. It is, of 
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course, undeniable that every writer is ambitious for a 
large audience, though it is equally true that with some 
(we were about to say many) this is chiefly the wish 
that the thing they have to say may be widely received. 
With Meredith this was so, and the distinction is a 
proper one. Miss Florence Fidler writes on “The Posi¬ 
tion of Women under the Hammurabi Code.” 

The British Review this month has some good articles 
on the literary side, where it is usually weak. Mr. 
Padraic Colum deals with “The Celtic Nationality of 
Ireland. 1 * He writes eloquently and authoritatively. 
The way in which, due to past oppression, Celtic names 
in Ireland have been dropped for their Saxon mean¬ 
ings, and, parallel to it, Gaelic words have been altered 
by English inhabitants without a facility for speech 
other than their own, has disguised much of the racial 
configuration of Ireland; and Mr. Padraic Colum treats 
this competently. It is a most interesting article. Mr. 
Robert Lynd considers “The Critic as Destroyer.” Mr. 
Lynd is one of the sanest and most discriminating of 
our critics. His argument is that we should be rid 
of the fear of destructive criticism since, though it is 
the business of criticism to praise, the praise should 
be the praise of literature. Mr. Lynd's is, indeed, a 
careful article, and there is the wisdom of restraint in 
what he says. But he is inclined to forget that destruc¬ 
tive criticism in London to-day is generally destruction 
in the interest of some one of the literary coteries, with 
petulance superadded; and it is not easy to find blame 
that has not that kind of unction about it. Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood has a story in the same number, 
and Mr. E. L. C. Watson deals with the cause of the 
trouble on the Rand under the title, “The Breaking 
Strain: A Study of Labour on the Rand.” It is an 
article that should be widely read. 

The Cornhill begins a good number with a poem by 
Browning that has hitherto remained unpublished, en¬ 
titled “Epps.” It is very characteristic, though it does 
not add to Browning's achievement. The most interest¬ 
ing article is by Dr. Frederika Macdonald on “Char¬ 
lotte Bronte's Professor.” Dr. Macdonald herself 
met M. Heger: was, indeed, a pupil of his; and she 
describes him and his ways. In this way the contribu¬ 
tion is one of the utmost importance to Bronte students. 
Bishop Frodsham writes of the customs of the Austra¬ 
lian Aborigines under the title, “Such Stuff as Dreams 
are Made of,” and relates many of their stories, which, 
as they tell, originally came to them in sleep. 

The Hibbert Journal has its usual imposing list of 
subjects. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt outlines the pro¬ 
gramme to be adopted by “The Progressive Party.” 
One does not expect Mr. Roosevelt to mince matters, 
and he declares his opinion of men and matters with 
no lack of directness. Considering that Mr. Taft was 
originally his nominee for the Presidency, what he has 
to say of Mr. Taft might perhaps be considered as 
carrying frankness to a slight excess; but the article 
is an important one, and might even be considered as 
“history-making.” Sir Frederick Pollock considers a 
subject that has increasing importance each year in 


“ The Relation of Mystic Experience to Philosophy.” 
The title well defines the paper, which does not, how¬ 
ever, do much more than skirt the fringe of the subject. 
Another important essay is by Mr. Charles E. Ozanne, 
on “The Significance of ‘Non-evidential Material* in 
Psychical Research.” Unfortunately, the Hibbert 
Journal very rarely touches literary subjects. It would 
greatly widen its range of interest if it were to do so. 

In the Quest Dr. James Hyslop writes with learning 
and interest on “The Supernormal,” which, indeed, 
may be considered the special interest of this paper. 
One extremely interesting study is by Count Arrigo 
Manza de' Neri on “The Once Secret Scriptures of the 
Yezidis, the So-called Devil-Worshippers of Kurdi¬ 
stan.” Mr. Sukumar Ray, as a disciple of his, has 
a special competence (and also, from another point of 
view, a special incompetence) to write of “The Spirit 
of Rabindranath Tagore.” We yield to none in our 
admiration of Mr. Tagore’s work, to say nothing of 
the high things for which he so nobly stands; but we 
suggest that he is inclined to become too much of a 
cult for his influence to be properly felt. Yet the 
article is worth reading. Mr. Saveli Hicks has an 
admirable article on “The Moral Aspects of Psychical 
Research.” 

Mr. Tagore is also the subject of a study in the 
Dublin Review % by the Rev. C. C. Martindale. But 
the most interesting contribution deals with “Charles 
Peguy,” and is by Lady Ashbourne. M. Peguy, as 
the editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine , is a most 
influential figure to-day, besides being the author of 
some quite remarkable books; and it is well to have this 
article dealing with his work. Studies , which describes 
itself as “an Irish Quarterly Review,” is an interesting 
number. The best thing in it is by Katharine Tynan 
on “The Poet of the Dargo.” The Irish Review , 
under its new editorship, continues on much the same 
lines as those established by Mr. Padraic Colum, and 
it will do well to continue so. The present number is 
not so representative as it might be, but it is an excel¬ 
lent six-pennyworth nevertheless. 

The Journal of the Gipsy-Lore Society (whose head¬ 
quarters are at 21a, Alfred Street, Liverpool) devotes 
the whole of an extremely interesting number to “The 
Gipsy Coppersmiths,” with particular reference to their 
invasion of England in 1911. 

The Quarterly Review for October contains political 
articles bearing on the financial difficulties of Federal¬ 
ism, the necessary expansion of the Navy to meet the 
requirements of a world-wide Empire, and the policy 
to be followed by Unionists with respect to Land 
Reform and Agriculture. Lord Cromer contributes a 
paper on Indian taxation and educational proposals. 
Social questions are treated in. articles on Heredity and 
Environment, on Profit-sharing, and on Forestry in 
England and abroad. History is represented by essays 
on Shelburne and Windham, India before the Battle of 
Plassey, and the Napoleonic campaign of 1813. Other 
papers in a varied number discuss certain eccentricities 
of recent political economists, describe (with vivid 
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extracts from contemporary authorities) the life and 
habits of the Troubadours, and analyse the charm of 
Lady Shelley's fascinating letters and journals. 

The October number of Science Progress , which is 
now under the editorship of Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., begins with a leading article calling attention 
to the facts that science has now become the premier 
industry of the world, and that its business affairs 
require attention. Sir Oliver Lodge discusses the 
elemental nature of radium. There is a mathematical 
study of the movements of aeroplanes, and a long 
analysis of the question of geological time by Mr. 
Shelton. Dr. Mott gives a profusely illustrated and 
very interesting article on “Nature and Nurture in 
Mental Development"; and there are technical studies 
on the Piltdown Skull, Heredity, and Optical Activity. 
Sir Harry Johnston discusses his method of inter¬ 
national spelling for geographical and other purposes, 
and the Editor makes a curious suggestion that English 
spelling may be reformed by the introduction of the 
acute accent without any other change. 

The Windsor Magazine has its usual long list of 
good features: in verse, pictures, stories and articles 
this number is exceptionally fine. “Impressions of 
London," apparently both written and illustrated by 
Harry Fumiss, is a most amusing paper. Harper*s 
Magazine has a thoughtful article “On Christianising 
the Eskimos," by V. Stefansson, which exhibits in a 
remarkable manner the mind of the people he knows so 
well. The “converts" of whom the missionaries boast 
"tell as many lies and steal as frequently as ever, but" 
—saving clause—“they don’t work on Sunday." The 
other contributions are, in their way, as good. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

MR. CHURCHILL’S OFFER 

T HE reception accorded by the German Press to 
Mr. Churchill’s renewed suggestion of a naval 
holiday renders it a foregone conclusion that no such 
idea will be entertained in official circles. Without 
exception, the Berlin newspapers meet the offer of the 
. First Lord of the Admiralty with suspicion and ridi¬ 
cule, and we note with regret that there is a disposition 
in certain influential organs of the Press in England 
to re-echo sentiments of a similar nature. In im¬ 
moderate language Mr. Churchill is roundly accused 
by the Germans of trying to perpetuate a swindle upon 
them. The swindle is supposed to consist in his 
reservation concerning the three Canadian Dreadnoughts 
and possible developments in the Mediterranean. These 
reservations, declares the Berlin Post, savour of the 
generosity of the burglar who places his revolver in his 
left pocket and takes another from his right pocket. 
Thereupon a section of the British Press, to which we 
have already made allusion, thunders that it is high 
time England ceased to expose herself to rebuffs and 


continue building without regard to other people's 
affairs. Now, it is quite clear that both the English 
and the German points of view here referred to are 
based upon an inexcusable misinterpretation of Mr. 
Churchill’s words. “We recognise," he said, “that it 
would not be possible for either Germany or ourselves, 
even if we were agreed between each other, to stand 
still for a whole year unless other Powers could be 
persuaded to do likewise. So that, if such an agree¬ 
ment were reached between us, it could only be an 
agreement contingent upon the result of our negotiations 
with other Great Powers." 

What, then, Mr. Churchill proposed was that 
England and Germany should take the lead in 
persuading the whole world to enjoy a year's naval 
holiday, and rightly he remarked that, whether or not 
such initiative met with immediate success, the mere 
fact that it had been set in motion would exercise a 
beneficial effect. The verbatim report of his speech 
contains no reservations such as those which are alleged 
against him. His only reference to the Canadian ships 
or developments in the Mediterranean was simply to 
record the fact that, these considerations apart, Great 
Britain would build four ships to Germany’s two. 
Obviously, as the Minister responsible for making the 
first overture from one great country towards another 
in so delicate a matter as the limitation of naval arma¬ 
ments, he went as far as could reasonably have been 
expected, and his suggestion certainly paved the way 
for sensible discussion rather than for cheap ridicule . 
of the character we have indicated. 

That his honesty should be suspected at so early a 
stage is a melancholy reflection uopn Teutonic capacity 
for calm reasoning in regard to naval controversy. For 
it is hard to believe that the most difficult step, the 
initiative, having been taken by Great Britain, German 
diplomacy, given its own way without the interference 
of an excitable Press, could not prove equal to the task 
of negotiating an agreement such as would ensure fair 
dealing. 

As we have already seen, the British Government on 
its side is prepared for any agreement being contingent 
upon the conclusion of like understandings with other 
Powers. With reference to the Canadian ships, these 
are at present in embryo. But doubtless on that subject 
also some arrangement might be arrived at rather than 
that the proposal should fall to the ground. After all, 
the point at issue is a simple one. Great Britain 
declares that she is satisfied with her present margin of 
superiority. She does not conceal that it is her inten¬ 
tion at any cost to maintain this margin of superiority. 
Other Powers, therefore, are attempting the impossible 
when they seek to overtake her position. If the 
Germans view Mr. Churchill's offer as too ambiguous 
in its present form let them remember that it is merely 
an attempt to make the first practical move. Rather 
than cast doubts upon his sincerity surely the wiser 
policy would be not only to state their fears frankly, 
but to express their willingness to accept some form of 
agreement that would remove these fears. The sug- 
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gestion thrown out in some quarters that Great Britain 
would not honourably fulfil the obligations of any 
arrangement arrived at exhibits nothing short of 
ignorant distrust. Let us conceive, for the sake of 
argument, the rigid lines of an agreement, such as that 
which we have in mind. Great Britain pledges to 
Germany and the whole world that she will not add to 
her navy a single Dreadnought during the period of a 
year—that is to say, she will not build, acquire, or 
accept as a gift a ship of this class—and in return she 
receives a similar pledge from all the Great Powers 
without exception. In the face of a solemn obligation 
given and received on these lines, do the Germans 
seriously believe that before the whole world, rivals 
and friends alike, England would by surreptitious 
means attempt to steal a march on the nations by adding 
a Dreadnought to her navy? 

We certainly have nothing to reproach ourselves with 
in that we have extended the olive branch. If the 
forces of ignorant suspicion compel the refusal of our 
offer, then we can only conclude that German civilisa¬ 
tion is more backward than our own. To the super¬ 
ficial taunt that we are feeling the pinch of armament 
expenditure Mr. Churchill has replied with facts and 
figures that prove the exact contrary. Can Germany 
on her part produce similar evidence of freedom from 
financial »embarras$ment in this respect? 


MOTORING 

TILL another petrol substitute has made its 
appearance. The new fuel is called " Economin,” 
and it is said to consist of 80 per cent, of kerosene, 
with “an admixture of certain powerful chemical ingre¬ 
dients which reduce the former to a perfect emulsion, 
and, after distillation, yield a very efficient motor 
spirit.’* The usual claims to greater power, freedom 
from carbon deposit, and cheapness to the consumer, 
are made. It is stated that ample capital for the com¬ 
mercial development of “ Economin” has been pro¬ 
vided, and that it is intended to erect without delay 
the necessary buildings for the housing of a plant 
capable of turning out 20,000,000 gallons per annum. 
Doubtless, however, we shall have in due course inti¬ 
mation of a contemplated appeal to the speculating 
public for funds to exploit adequately the new 
discovery. 

Referring to remarks in a recent issue with regard to 
the abolition of legal limits upon the speed of motor-cars, 
it is gratifying (and somewhat surprising) to note that 
the most influential of the organs of the purely motoring 
Press is sufficiently in agreement with the views 
expressed in these columns at any rate to question the 
wisdom of abolishing speed limits. In a leading article 
in the current issue, The Motor says : —“ We are not 
at all sure whether motorists should be greatly indebted 
to the Daily Mail for taking up so strongly the 
advocacy of the abolition of the speed limit. Under 


the law, as it is at present, considerable latitude in the 
matter of speed is allowed. Very rarely do the police 
take action unless twenty-six miles per hour is ex¬ 
ceeded. The point to consider is whether a speed 
limit does or does not act as a deterrent to excessive 
(and dangerous) speed by reason of the feeling of 
uncertainty which it engenders when temptations arise 
that might be taken advantage of but for—possibilities! 
In other words, does the speed limit act as a public 
safeguard, and will motorists really be in a better 
position without it ? Much has been said about the 
better conditions existing in France. The question 
arises, when our roads are compared with theirs, should 
we be any better off than we are now if we adopted 
their methods ? We retain an open mind on the subject 
at present. It seems to us that this is a question, if 
ever there was one, upon which individual motorists 
should give an opinion. If and when the Motor Car 
Act is amended the speed limit will have to be either 
(1) maintained as it is at twenty miles per hour, (2) 
altered, or (3) abolished. Which is it to be?” 

In connection with this speed limit question, it is to 
be noted that one of the commonest arguments used by 
the abolitionists is that the speed limit is a dead letter 
because it is habitually exceeded by practically every 
motorist. But while it is perfectly true that there is 
probably no carrdriver in existence who has not on 
occasion considerably exceeded 20 m.p.h.—electing, in 
so doing, to run whatever risk of a fine there might be 
—it is certain that the mere knowledge that a legal 
limit exists acts as a powerful deterrent to excessive 
speed. The immediate result of the removal of all 
restrictions would be the liberation of a horde of “ road 
hogs,” who, freed from any considerations of fines and 
endorsements or cancellation of licences, would tear 
along the roads at express speed and reduce the 
country-side to a state of abject terror. Whether this 
state of affairs would be beneficial to motorists as a 
body, to say nothing of the general public, can hardly 
be open to discussion. 

So far as concerns the reasonable motorist—and it is 
only with regard to him that any amendment of the 
Motor Car Act should be contemplated—the question 
arises as to what grievances, if any, he suffers from 
under the existing state of affairs, and to what extent 
are they remediable, always having due consideration 
for the safety and convenience of the general public. 
At present the motorist is allowed to travel on the high¬ 
ways of the country at a maximum speed, nominally, 
of 20 miles per hour. It is beyond question that this 
limit is frequently both irksome and unnecessary, con¬ 
ditions often arising when a considerably higher speed 
can be indulged in with safety. But, a s The Motor 
admits, considerable latitude is already allowed by the 
authorities almost everywhere, and it is very rarely 
indeed that action is taken unless 26 m.p.h. is exceeded, 
except, of course, in areas where specially reduced 
limits are in force. The contention of the present 
writer is that the roads of this country, as they exist 
at present, are essentially unsuitable for very high 
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speeds, and that in the circumstances the reasonable 
motorist should be content to travel at not more than, 
say, 30 miles an hour, even on the open road. If the 
existing maximum of 20 m.p.h. were altered to 30, 
along with a rigid enforcement of reduced limits 
through towns and villages, it is as much as the 
motorist ought at present to expect. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries mu#t be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


L AST week was one of unusual depression, and this 
week we have been moderately happy—the usual 
law of action and reaction, but pleasant all the 
same. The “bears” rather overdid the selling, and when 
they found that little or no stock came out they decided to 
buy back. The “bear” is a cautious person. He seldom 
goes for a long run. As soon as he found the liquidation 
at an end he promptly bought back. I do not think that 
the public has been buying stock. The investor has be¬ 
come completely nervous. He has seen all the wonderful 
securities that were to pay him such magnificent interest 
tumble week after week, and his confidence has gone. He 
has lost heart, and will not buy even the soundest stocks. 

New issues go very badly indeed. There is a story 
going round that the underwriters have combined together 
to refuse all new issues. I think that this tale may be 
taken with a pinch of salt. Underwriters are in the City 
to make money. If issues go they scramble for their 
share. When they don’t go there is no more reluctant 
person than the underwriter. All the big houses have their 
lists, and it is usually a satisfactory thing to be on the 
list of a big banking firm. But of late it has turned into 
an expensive luxury. One underwriter went out of town 
when he heard that a new* loan was being issued. He 
did not want to refuse, and he dare not take his usual 
slice, so he ran away—for the time being. 

The St. Petersburg Loan seems a reasonable security. 
Indeed, I can see no fault to find with the issue, for the 
Russian Government would never allow any financial 
worries to interfere with its capital city. In Russia the 
Government acts as parent and guardian. The Czar is 
father both in name and deed. 

The City of North Battleford, with a population of under 
6,000, has had the impudence to offer ^103,100 5$ per 
cent. Debentures at 95. Canadians now in London are 
ashamed of such barefaced finance on the part of Canadian 
villages. They bring Canada into disrepute, and one 
remembers Mr. Horne Payne’s serious warnings in con¬ 
nection with municipal borrowings. 

The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. have offered 
6 per cent. Debs at 98. These bonds rank after 
the Five per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, but as the 
profits of the company have been over a million dollars 
a year for the past three years they seem a reasonable 
speculation. The Western Canada Mortgage Co. offered 
£300,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds at 94, guar¬ 
anteed by the Western Canada Land. The yield is 5$ per 
cent., which I do not consider enough, for if we get any 
further slump in Canadian Land the margin might easily 
run off. 


NAPl 


In reference to the famous Alpine trial 
recently completed by. a 

30-35 h.p. 6-Cylinder 

NOISELESS NAPIER 

under the official observation of the Royal 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, we give a few typical Press 
extracts on this 2,106 miles test which 
included nearly 70,000 feet of Alpine 

climbing . 

“THE TEST TREMENDOUS."— Thi Skttch. 

“AN HEROIC TRIAL."— The Bystandtr. 

11 It constitute* a record both tor the Club and lor 
British Cars.”— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9. 

41 No car has ever been subjected to a trial of 
such severity, and the Napier firm deserve every 
congratulation on the completely successful 

issue." — Army and Navy Gazette, Oct. 11 . 

•• A great seal upon the past performances of 
the Napier as a vehicle of power and pace, of 
efficiency and economy."— Autocar, Oct. 11 . 


“The cars that can equal this performance are 
still to be found, probably still to be made." 

Westminster Gazette, Oct. 14 . 

44 As a test of a new model this storming of the 
Alps may be said to be truly unique and singularly 
successful. It cannot fail to sustain on the con* 
tinent the high prestige in which the British cars 
are justly held." — Birmingham Daily Post, Oct. 10. 

11 Reads more like a page from Wonderland than 

a prosaic narrative of actual achievement." 

Outlook, Oct. 11 . 

“A notable motor-car trial.”— Times, Oct. 14 . 

30/35 HJ\ SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS, 

PRICE WITH TYRES, LIGH TING p/l pi A 
DYNAMO & RUDGE- WHITWORTH 
DETACHABLE WIRE WHEELS .. .. 

« 

We shall be pleased to demonstrate personally the 
superlative merits of this Model . 

D. NAPIER & SON, LTD. 

Manufacturers ofSapisr Motors. 

14, NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W. 


Stand65 

Olympia 


Motors 


Works— 
Acton, W. 
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Money would appear to be a shade easier. Gold is 
coming in from the Argentine and Brazil. Egypt has 
taken all she wants, or at any rate has arranged for her 
needs, and I believe that we shall get through the year 
without any further rise in the Bank Rate. There is much 
more confidence in the City, and the tone is better all 
round. Paris appears the only spot in which danger 
threatens, and for the past few days the French bankers 
have been more confident. 

Foreigners are gradually recovering from the shock of 
last week. No real trouble is expected in the Balkans. 
Those who know Greece best laugh at the idea of another 
war, and the squabble between Austria and Servia is 
hardly likely to result in a breach of the peace. But we 
must not expect any important rise in foreign securities. 
The numberless loans promised to the Balkan States have 
yet to be issued. Austria-Hungary is perpetually in the 
market selling bills, and Turkey needs huge sums, which 
she is not likely to get except on the most onerous terms. 
The outlook is not good. It has improved for the moment, 
and Paris may keep her market hard for some weeks, but 
another relapse seems certain. The news from Brazil is 
better at the moment, but the crisis has not passed. 

Bears” have sold the Brazil scrip to 8 discount, and they 
have been buying back, but those who know Brazil best 
are uneasy. In Mexico the position is growing steadily 
worse, and I again urge my readers to get out of all 
Mexican securities. 

Home Rails are again coming into favour. The latest 
story to be revived is the tale that the Great Western will 
purchase the Metropolitan Railway. Sooner or later some 
one or other of the big trunk lines will no doubt purchase 
this useful piece of road. But the secret is well kept. 
The District would like the Inner Circle, and should be 
able to outbid its competitors. Everyone would be glad to 
see this deal go through, as it would improve transit facili¬ 
ties all over London. But the Met. does not like its 
vigorous rival, and will only sell under compulsion. When 
the Bakerloo opens to Paddington the competition will 
increase. The South Western is also talked of as a 
possible purchaser, but this does not strike me as 
probable. 

Yankees, having touched a low level, now look like 
going better. The rates on some of the Western roads 
have been raised, and this will help a group of railways 
that sorely need a spurt. Wabash, Missouri, and Rock 
Island are three of the most poverty-stricken lines in the 
U.S., and an advance in rates will be a blessing—if it 
has not come too late. Business may not be good in the 
United States, but it is not as bad as the “bears” make 
out. Steels may go lower because the Government is deter¬ 
mined to press on its suit and dissolve the Steel Trust, and 
also because prices have again been cut. But I do not see 
any further fall in Union or Southern Pacifies. The 
latter, indeed, appear to me undervalued. The latest news 
from the cotton belt is not good, and this may have a bad 

effect upon Southerns, but on the whole I think Yankees 
will improve. 

Rubber shares are the dullest market in the Stock Ex¬ 
change. The real leaders, such as Mr. Lampard and Mr. 
Hamilton, decline to join the movement for artificially 
raising the price of rubber, and at the auctions the pro¬ 
mised rise did not materialise. Such reports as have ap¬ 
peared are not encouraging, and the rubber shareholder 
is now getting out of Linggis, Vallambrosas, Highlands 
and Malaccas, all of which are much too high, and ex¬ 
changing into Kuala Selangor, Pataling, Cicely, and 
Federated Selangor. 


Oil. —The rise in Red Seas came at last and we are 
told that Shells were buying. This I do not believe. I 
am inclined to think the whole thing a pretty little rig, 
and I should advise my readers to take advantage of the 
price and get out. The last story about Premiers is that 
the shares are to be written down to 5s., and a million 
new shares are to be created; these will be taken by the 
German group, who now hold most of the preferred, which 
are to remain at 20s. nominal. Shells look strong, aod 
may rise. But Kerns have been weak. The Santa Maria 
rig is now dying down; no one should hold these shares, 
which are much over-valued. I think that North Cauca¬ 
sians might also be sold with advantage. 

Mines. —There has been more good buying of Char¬ 
tered. The tale of Yankees having taken big blocks of 
land in Rhodesia is probably mere moonshine, but the 
fact that Chartered are to be put up is not in question— 
a rise of a few shillings is almost a certainty. The Globe 
and Phoenix squabble drags its dreary course, and frankh 
Londoners are disgusted. The Scottish shareholders got 
all they asked for, and yet are not satisfied. 1 hear that 
the mine looks well. Diamonds are very weak—some big 
“bulls” have been unloading. In the Tin market Tronohs 
are dull. There is not much to go for in Kaffirs, but the 
tone is much better. Copper shares have also improved. 
Hampdens seem to be going ahead again, but I am told 
that it is wise to get out of Pahangs. 

Miscellaneous. —Brazil Tractions and all the rest of 
the Latin-Canadian group are very weak, and sellers come 
in on each rise. There is trouble with all the Pearson 
companies. Barcelona Trams, which were marked up 
some months ago, have slumped badly the past month. 
The Rover report was admirable. A magnificent proh: 
has been made by this excellently managed concern. All 
the motor companies have had a splendid year. I hear 
that Straker Squire will shortly be offered to the public— 
the profits are from ^11,000 to ;£i 3,000 a year, and the 
capital ^100,000. Canadian Marconi report was most 
disappointing, and the shares fell to 9s. 6d. There has 
been further buying of Breweries, but Iron and Steel 
shares have been sold. The dividend on Mexican ordinary 
was bad, and the ordinary slumped, but they are still too 
high. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—We should be grateful if you would allow us to 
draw attention through your columns to the Childr«n’s 
Theatre, which, during the Christmas holidays, will 
present plays for children, played by children. In order 
to inaugurate this new movement the promoters have 
arranged a series of Children’s Theatre Tea Parties, which 
will be open to the public. The first of these will be held 
on October 25, from three o’clock to six, at Queen’s Gate 
Hall, Harrington Road, South Kensington. Two chil¬ 
dren’s ballets will be performed, one designed and taught 
by a little girl; these will be followed by wordless plays, 
whistling solos, and solo dances by children. There w*l! 
also be a selection of Greek dances. Tickets for the lea 
Party, and all information concerning the Children’* 
Theatre, can be obtained from Mrs. Percy Dearmer, 7, 
Elsworthy Road, N.W. Yours faithfully, 

October 14, 1913. Mabel Dearmer. 

Nett a Syrett. 
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I* WHISKY 

hat 

GREAT AGE & BOUQUET 

It 

Heart Tonic, 

Digestive, 

Non-Gouty. 

MACKIE & CO., DISTILLERS, LTD. 

ISLAY. GLASGOW & LONDON 

Established 1743. 


B argains in books.- 

Kipling's Complete Works, 35 voli., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 in. ; Hamilton's 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 ios. ; Seller's Prospect 
of London, many rare old Engravings, about 
1650, £3 3 s * • Buller's Birds of New Zealand, 
and and Best Edition, 2 vols., £9 9s. ; Jesse's 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
£7 17s. 6d.; Thackeray's Centenary Bio¬ 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; Bar¬ 
rington's Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. 
net, for ios. 6d. ; Studio Magazine, 
40 vols., £9 9s. ; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s., Glasgow, 1905 ; Slaters' En¬ 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 

Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; B ally's 

Magazines of Sports and Pastimes, 
64 vols., £7 ios. ; Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 

Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 14a vols., doth, 
£16 16s.; Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £5 ios.; Beardsley's Morte 
d'Arthur, a vols., £$ lot., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, a vols., £2 3*- ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
£17 17s.; Gould's History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., cnorocoo binding, £2 as., cost 
£6 6s.; Chambers' Illustrated Encyclopaedia, 
10 vols., half morocco, 1904, £3 3s.; James’ 
Painters and Their Works, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Habershon Records of Old London, Vanished 
and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, 
£2 2s. Will take any good books in 

exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRE¬ 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES - 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special oourse in 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Moltoo 
Street, W. 


fpYPE WRITING promptly and 

accurately done. lod. per 1,000 words 
Specimens and references.—Address Ifiu 
Missis, The Orchard, CotteriU Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under »t* 
*'IDEAL" policy plan enables Policyholders to 
reap the benefit of their investment During Tatit 
Own Lifetime, and in the event of premature dead) 
to leave their legal representative in possession of a 
comfortable housa, free from any mortgage charge 
or encumbrance. 

Good PaosFKCTs fo* Active Agents 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 
Thk City Life Assurance Company, Limited. 

. 6, Paul St., Finsbury, London. E.C. 

M. GREGORY, Managing Dircdcr 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE news that a rather serious discontent exists 
among the officers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and that many of the sea- 
going engineers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com¬ 
pany have handed in their resignations, points to a 
state of unrest in a quarter which hitherto has been 
deemed stable and secure. Possibly the difficulties of 
the situation may be solved by the time these words 
are read; there is one aspect of the matter, however, 
which might repay consideration. It is a pity that 
these officers, men of some dignity and holding respon¬ 
sible positions, could not arrange their affairs privately 
with the authorities of their respective companies. The 
irrepressible headline-specialists of our daily papers are 
always on the alert for an opening, and “ Liner Officers 
On Strike” proved a tempting opportunity We 
imagine that the worthy men chiefly concerned, who 
may or may not have just cause for complaint, are not 
particularly pleased at seeing their discreet protest 
thus labelled; but they must take the blame upon 
themselves. 


The question whether a theatre should have an 
orchestra or not, revived by the threat of a rebellion 
among the musicians attached to the London theatres 
and music-halls, is not, perhaps, of vital importance, 
and will receive different answers; but the opinion of 
those who occupy the first row of stalls would probably 
be that the orchestra is a nuisance between the acts of 
a play. To anyone seated at the front of the stalls 
it does not discourse sweet music—its various members 
make a noise; the sufferer is compelled to listen to the 
startling, intermittent kettledrum, the strident note of 
the cornet, the trills of oboe and clarionet, or the 
vigorous violins, according to his position. About 
half-way back, the whole is blended into recognisable 
music. It seems, therefore, that, if we are to have an 


orchestra, its time-honoured quarters should be 
changed; it should be placed where every member of 
the audience can hear it, undistracted by the preponder¬ 
ance of any particular instrument or by the sudden 
bobbing up of curious heads during the course of the 
performance—which we have seen happen both in Lon¬ 
don and the provinces. Given the construction of the 
modern playhouse, it is a nice problem to find the 
ideal place for the musicians. 


We have received the first number of The Thespian , 
which describes itself in a sub-title as " the Official 
Organ of the Dramatic Clubs Association and the 
Federation of Scottish Amateur Operatic and Dramatic 
Societies, and an Official Organ of the British Empire 
Shakespeare Society." There was room for a paper 
which should cater for the amateur actor and the play¬ 
goer in general, and this opening performance is cer¬ 
tainly a good one. It gives some excellent items; an 
article on the Savoy operas; one on “Make-up," by the 
well-known authority on the subject, Mr. Cavendish 
Morton; a contribution by Mr. William Poel; book 
reviews and notices of plays—these are a few features 
of a paper which promises to be exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. The Thespian will appear monthly at the price 
of sixpence. 


About 500 guests responded to the invitation 
to luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant of General 
Sir Bindon Blood, G.C.B., and the Board of 
Directors of the Triplex Safety Glass Company. The 
invention, which is of French origin, is now manu¬ 
factured by the English company. The glass is 
especially adapted for motor vehicles and, indeed, all 
vehicles where danger from splintered glass is pro¬ 
bable. A series of demonstrations was carried out 
after the luncheon, which proved conclusively that 
what is claimed for the invention is incontrovertible. 
The glass will not splinter but will only star under the 
most severe tests, and thus the danger arising from cuts 
is obviated. The invention, which is no longer a secret 
process, is a method of welding together, under 
enormous hydraulic pressure, two sheets of glass with 
a thin sheet of xylonite enclosed between. In appear¬ 
ance and translucency there is nothing to show that the 
glass is not ordinary glass of the best quality. The 
secret of its success appears to be resiliency. The 
insurance companies are recognising the value of the 
invention by granting a considerable reduction in their 
rates. It is claimed that the glass is burglar proof, but 
we are not sure that acetylene apparatus would not 
conquer it. 
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The Valiant Dust 

So long it is since first the eddying world 
Spun for itself a being; ah, since then, 

Into the sterile waste of darkness hurled 
Have gone to dust so many goodly men. 

So often through the seasonal wax and wane 

From death to death by the strange gate of birth, 
Strong men have slain each other and been slain, 
And given their body's pride to the grey earth. 

Under the plough there is not any clod 
Cumbering in late March the fruitful ground, 

But was the fleshly raiment of a god, 

Whom the earth clips within its narrow bound. 

The thin house-dust one lightly casts aside 

Somehow distils the strength of armoured men 
And fragrance of all beauty that has died; 

This common dust that rides the wind again. 

And like the soul that there inhabited, 

No more beholds on heights far off the gleam 
Where on the dim innumerable dead 

Shines down the years the imperishable dream. 

Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 


The Uncrowded Hour 

W ITH awe and a limited admiration we have 
just been reading of the energy possessed 
by a “ man of forty M whose hobby is the saving 
of odd minutes. While dressing in the morning, 

he learned by heart “all the four books of the 

‘Odes of Horace* **; in the time occupied in 
bathing and shaving he manages to accomplish feats 
of mental agility that most of us never do even in our 
leisure hours. He has learned leads at bridge, words 
and phrases of foreign languages, dates, and poems, 
and he is seriously considering the notion of committing 
to memory the multiplication table from “ twelve times’* 
to “twenty times.” “It would not be difficult,** 

he continues, “ to suggest other matters of cal¬ 
culation which could be simplified in a similar 

way.** One might, for instance, leap from bed 
and begin operations with one eye on the clock and 
the other on the differential calculus; take a bath with 
a book of chess problems propped up on the taps; 
shave in company with “Paradise Lost,** and feel for 
the elusive collar-stud with one hand while holding a 
German grammar in the other. One might do all these 


questionably praiseworthy things—and life would be a 
little duller than before. 

We are not much in love with this feverish desire to 
pack every minute with learning; the man who can do 
it, boast about it, and blandly hold himself up as a 
shining example to others, must be not far removed 
from a bore. His progress through this world is a 
matter of exquisite order and symmetry, and is tre¬ 
mendously interesting—to himself. The occasional 
leisured periods of the day, those infrequent refresh¬ 
ing intervals when thoughts pass over the deep as white 
birds over a calmed sea, when the mind gives forth 
spontaneously, beautifully, bright unexpected treasures 
from its store, are not for him; he must be absorbing 
facts, memorising poems—surely he will never produce 
one!—and cramming his brain with all sorts of in¬ 
formation in case some day it may be handy. The 
bare notion of sixty lost seconds shocks him unspeak¬ 
ably; he hears that terrible minute whirr past without 
its little bit of the multiplication table cr its line of 
verse, without even the date of a battle attached to it, 
groans aloud at such deplorable waste, and turns, 
stricken with self-reproach, to overload the next fleet¬ 
ing speck of time with the words and figures that ride 
him like a nightmare. 

The fact is, much harm has been done by this quite 
prevalent idea that every unoccupied moment is wasted, 
and that it is a crime to sit and dream awhile. To be 
always doing and never thinking is the greatest mistake 
in the world; those who have accomplished splendid 
things, who have done fine deeds in almost any sphere, 
from the arts to engineering and commerce, are aware 
that it pays to let the mind lie fallow, and that the 
memorable idea often comes when the brain ceases 
from planning and accepts the quiet hour as a grateful 
gift. We do not yet know from whence this fruitful 
idea arrives; it may be from within, from the mysteri¬ 
ous, hidden alchemy of the sub-conscious processes of 
thought; it may be from without, from the equally 
mysterious visitation of some force dimly suspected, 
some “ tendency not ourselves”; we do know, however, 
that it can be denied effect or admission by a too con¬ 
stant driving of the human machine. The source of 
what we term “ inspiration ** is one of the oldest 
problems of philosopher and psychologist; it comes 
and goes as the wind, is not to be cajoled, entreated, 
or commanded, cares not a whit for poverty or riches, 
whispers gently or bums as a fierce flame. But—and 
this is the matter of it all—it must have its chance. It 
flies affrighted and repelled from the harsh clamour 
of a mind bent on cramming every minute with a “ use¬ 
ful ** item of knowledge; and if it be that the mind 
itself is the origin of inspiration—which we doubt— 
then so much the worse; for such a ceaseless turmoil 
baffles thought; the soul builds its own dark prison. 

It is well to be business-like; it is well to learn all 
we can; but let us keep our cherished moments of 
dreaming. For the man who is bent on crowding his 
mind with facts and figures is likely to crowd the 
angels out. W: L. R. 
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The Love Story of James Wolfe* 

T HE love stories of great men have always a 
peculiar fascination for common mortals. 
Cupid is no respecter of persons, and he alone, whether 
he manages his business well or ill, makes the whole 
world one. A Nelson surrenders to him as 
readily as the man before the mast. When he 
does his work well, we have the ideal relation¬ 
ship of the Brownings; when he does it ill, he 
is responsible for the heartburnings of the Carlyles; 
and who shall say how many and in what 
proportions are the minor Nelsons, Brownings, and 
Carlyles living and moving, happy or miserable, under 
his never consistent, wholly unjudicial aegis ? Of 
great men's love affairs we know enough, and more 
than enough. They may contribute to the chronique 
scandaleuse , or they may exemplify the beauty of 
which human relationship is capable, though less is 
heard of beauty, because nastiness has a knack of pro¬ 
claiming itself denied to sweetness. There is no 
scandal associated with the name of James Wolfe, 
concerning whom every item of knowledge is treasured 
by those who would keep his memory green, alike for 
its own sake and for that of the country he served so 
well. Of the love story that assisted to make up the 
romance of his wonderful young life—he was only 
thirty-two when he was killed on the Heights of 
Abraham—very little is known. 

He was called the Nelson of the Army, and we 
would give up quite a lot of what is known of the 
amours of less important and less romantic folk for a 
fuller knowledge as to his own. To attempt to embody 
the story in a novel at this period of time demands 
literary temerity or literary assurance of no mean 
order. Mr. Morice Gerard has essayed the diffi¬ 
cult task: it is not entirely a new experiment, 
because Thackeray and lesser men incidentally 
turned Wolfe’s engagement to Miss Lowther to 
account in order to lend the air of verisimilitude 
to fiction. On the whole, the impression Mr. Gerard 
leaves of Wolfe himself is not violently at variance 
with the view which those who think they know him 
best entertain of him. Perhaps the critical side of him 
—the divine discontent, or the grumpy dissatisfaction, 
according to one’s prejudices—is hardly enough in 
evidence. 

To judge a work of fiction by the canons of history 
nftay not be quite'fair; imagination and a certain re¬ 
arrangement in the order of events may be permissible 
and even necessary; least of all does it become one 
who is quoted as “the impartial historian” to challenge 
Mr. Gerard’s concept of his story. He has, however, 
paid me the compliment of studying my life of 
Wolfe, t and I return the compliment by studying his 
novel. It is a minor point that he should have made 
“the final dispositions” for the descent on the Anse 
an Foulon, under cover of the night of September 11, 

* The Heart of a Hero. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder 
«nd Stoughton. 6s.) 
t Pitman and Sons, 1909. 


seeing that the battle was fought on the morning of 
the 13th; nor is it of material importance that he 
makes the boats drop down the river and encounter the 
challenge of the sentries before Wolfe has the interview 
with Jack Jervis and entrusts him with the portrait of 
Katharine Lowther, which he had worn next his heart 
throughout the siege. There are several slips of this 
sort, which spoil the reading for the man who knows, 
but they will not affect the ordinary novel reader who 
neither knows nor cares. Where I really feel that Mr. 
Gerard has failed is not in what he has given us, so 
much as in what he has not given us. He opens his story 
with Wolfe’s first glimpse of Katharine Lowther, and 
there is nothing to suggest that Wolfe had ever had 
any other love story than that which is now introduced. 
Then, when we come to the events immediately pre¬ 
ceding the last dramatic act, we find no mention of 
Gray’s “Elegy.” Wolfe's copy of the poem was 
given to him by Miss Lowther, and that copy, “ so un¬ 
expectedly recovered,” as Mr. Beckles Willson has 
said, a few months ago in Paris, bore the inscription, 
“ From K. L. Neptune , at Sea.” How one with Mr. 
Gerard’s instinct for characterisation and dramatic 
touch could have overlooked his opportunities in these 
two respects is rather a puzzle. The absence of all 
reference to the “Elegy,” which was, at least, as 
striking a link between two hearts separated by the 
Atlantic as the picture of Miss Lowther, is, indeed, an 
extraordinary oversight. 

Wolfe, there is no question, had a weak spot in his 
lion heart for the ladies; he was as precocious in the 
affairs of Cupid as of Mars, and in his sixteenth year 
wrote to Miss Lacey from Flanders: “You have left 
me in a doubt that is hurtful to repose. Sure, it must 
never happen that a soldier is unhappy in his love.” 
He was to discover shortly that he, a soldier of 
soldiers, could be most unhappy in his love. 
He became deeply attached to Miss Lawson, the niece 
of Sir John Mordaunt, to whom Mr. Gerard devotes 
a passage. 

His mother opposed the match, and it was broken 
off. “Young flames,” said Wolfe, still barely seven¬ 
teen, “must be constantly fed, or they'll evaporate.” 
In later years, when he saw Miss Lawson’s picture on 
Mordaunt’s dining-room wall, his equanimity was 
seriously disturbed. “But,” he wrote, “time, the 
never-failing aid to distressed lovers, has made the 
semblance of her a pleasing but not a dangerous 
object. However, I find it best not to trust myself 
to the lady’s eyes, or put confidence in airy resolutions 
of my own.” Wolfe’s sober views on the subject of 
marriage are on record: “ The greatest consideration 
is woman's heart, education, and temper. Rank and 
fortune never can enter into competition with the 
person. Any bargain on that affair is base and mean.” 
With such illuminating points of character in mind, 
one may read the love story of General Wolfe as pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Gerard not with less but with more 
interest. My only astonishment is that he did not 
avail himself of them. EDWARD SALMON. 
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The Man who Lost America—I 

Lord North , Second Earl of Guilford , K.G., 1732- 
1792. By Reginald Lucas. Two vols. (Arthur 
L. Humphreys. 21s. net.) 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

W HENEVER I cross the Atlantic, and the weather 
is too rough for me to be on deck, I amuse 
myself by going down to the library of the liner I 
happen to be on, seeking the American history books, 
and correcting in pencil in the margins the mis-state¬ 
ments of which they are full, as I am convinced the 
currency of these myths does more harm to the friend¬ 
ship between Great Britain and the United States than 
all the “ lion's tail twistings" that sometimes precede a 
Presidential election. 

This painstaking story of Lord North's life has given 
me many additional facts which will help me in my 
modest campaign; but I should like to say here to all 
interested in the subject that they ought to study a 
book that is too little known: “ Myths and Facts of the 
American Revolution"—a commentary on United 
States history as it is written, by Mr. Arthur Johnson, 
published in 1908. 

There is a school of thinkers who believe that the 
loss of our American colonies was a blessing in dis¬ 
guise, that we learnt a lesson then which we have never 
forgotten, and that, had we not learnt it, we should 
never have held for all these years the daughter 
Dominions which are our pride to-day. That may or 
may not be the case, but we are indebted to Mr. Lucas 
for putting before us so clearly how this melancholy and 
disastrous catastrophe came to pass. It is easy to be 
wise 140 years after the event, but it is well to learn 
the nature of the man who history has decided was 
chiefly responsible. We do not think there has been 
any previous attempt to write his life, although we get 
glimpses of him from Walpole, the Auckland journals, 
and the Chatham correspondence. 

Mr. Lucas expressly states that he does not pretend 
that Lord North was one of the greatest of men—it 
would be absurd to do so. It was his fate to be con¬ 
fronted with difficulties too great for him to overcome. 
This is the tragedy of the book; and yet he was not one 
of the worthless and incapable Ministers who are found 
in our history, whilst in his private character there is 
much to attract and nothing to repel the student. To 
get a clear idea of the position we must understand 
that Great Britain at the time the biography commences 
was a small country, comparatively poor, and having 
nothing like the population it has to-day. For fifty 
years it had been ruled by a corrupt oligarchy of 
Whigs, and when George III came to the throne he 


was full of youthful energy; his ambition was to rule 
his country wisely, and incidentally to break up the 
party which held all the power. He had the will and 
intention, but not the necessary knowledge, training, 
or education to succeed; he was narrow-minded and 
arbitrary, and had, as Mr. Lucas points out, just that 
tinge of lurking madness in his composition which 
drove him to such fatal lengths. 

England had always been pugnacious, and had 
embroiled herself quite needlessly, as we see now, in 
Continental politics when it would have been wiser 
have devoted all her energies to the preservation and 
extension of her empire. It is true that she had done 
much in this connection. Her colonies, like children, 
were hostages to fortune, and she had poured out blood 
and treasure in their defence. It must also be borne 
in mind that the rights and duties of the mother country 
to her colonies and dependencies were not understood 
as they are to-day. George III looked upon the New 
England States as he regarded Surrey or Sussex, with 
a right to govern them as he thought fit. It seeiued 
to him and his Ministers that the time was rapidly 
arising when the taxpayers of this country should not 
bear all the burden and all the expense. 

In 1778, Lord North told the House of Common? 
that taxation in England stood at twenty-five shillings 
per capita , whilst in America it was only sixpence. 
And here, perhaps, it is as well to state 
specifically that neither the Bute, Grenville, 
Chatham, Grafton, nor the North Ministries ever 
attempted, proposed, or premeditated a plan to tax 
the colonies for the benefit of Great Britain—that is 
to say, to raise a revenue in the colonies to defray any 
part of the expenses of the Government in Great 
Britain. They did propose to raise therein a stable, 
equitable, and duly proportioned revenue to be used 
for the partial defrayment of the expenses of their 
establishments and the cost of their protection from 
internal enemies and possible foreign invaders, thereby 
removing from the British taxpayers some part of the 
burden unjustly imposed upon them. It was a small 
part only, and, even if this plan had been carried out, 
the whole of the principal and interest of the National 
Debt, in large part accumulated for the benefit of the 
Colonies, as well as the whole cost of the navv that 
protected their commerce and guarded their ports, of 
which, therefore, the colonists should have helped :o 
defray, would have remained on our shoulders. 

The difficulty in the shape of our ever-growing Navy 
confronts us to-day, but we are approaching the 
question in quite a different way. The Dominions are 
seeing the justice of our cause, and axe patriotically 
coming forward voluntarily and doing graciously and 
generously what we should never dream of demanding 
as a right. 

That the men of those times were greatly to blam^ 
goes without saying. We had an obstinate King, 1 
weak Minister and, according to Mr. Lucas, a general 
in Lord Howe who did not believe in the justice of the 
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war and fought reluctantly. We missed chance after 
chance, and never followed up our successes. In spite 
of what has been said to the contrary, it is clear that 
a very little more persistence would have turned the 
scale in our favour; but the author makes it equally 
clear that all the blame does not rest with us, and that 
George was not the tyrant and despot he is represented 
to be. 

In my opinion, the American Colonies acted selfishly 
and foolishly, and a well-known statesman admitted 
to me one night, in a burst of confidence, that the 
colonists were not justified in what they did. The 
Seven Years’ War had been fought and won ; the French 
no longer troubled their borders; and the power of 
Britain was no longer needed to protect them, or acquire 
for them new territory; in fact, they thought they could 
do without us, and the colonial assemblies had not 
the slightest intention of raising a revenue. 

George III grew impatient. Mr. Lucas, perhaps 
unwittingly, seems to give one the impression that in 
his earlier years the monarch was not unlike the present 
German Emperor when he first came to the throne, 
with nothing of his quickness in gauging the popular 
pulse or his genius for governing. 

Lord North was a Minister exactly suited to his 
purpose, and during the years he was Prime Minister, 
from 1776 to 1782, he lived in closer intimacy and 
warmer favour with George III than any that came 
before or after him. What sort of man was he whom 
the King thus delighted to honour ? That he must 
have been a man of considerable ability to have risen 
to the position he attained goes without saying. In 
a House full of really great men he held his own and 
dominated the House of Commons. He was popular 
in the House and out of it. He was evidently a first- 
rate debater and could sc6re off his opponents with a 
ready wit which made him a formidable opponent. He 
appeared to the men of his own time a more clever 
man than he really was, whilst he never disguised from 
himself or the King his own limitations. He was 
indolent, sleepy, and diffident. To put the matter 
in a nutshell, he was forced into a position for which 
he knew he was totally unfitted, and yet had not the 
energy or the will to get out of it. He was always 
telling the King of his incapacity and trying to resign, 
but never succeeded in doing so. Irresolute and 
vacillating, he was about the worst man to have been 
at the head of affairs during the period under dis¬ 
cussion. Like most weak men, he was obstinate when 
he should have yielded, and acquiesced when he should 
have stood firm. It was moral courage that he lacked 
—the fortitude that enables a man to decide swiftly 
and to act unflinchingly. He involuntarily shrank 
from responsibility and conflict, although, as is shown 
in several instances through the book, he was physically 
a brave man. 

Having roughly sketched the times and the man, I 
must pause here, and in my next article describe the 
stirring events vividly portrayed in these fascinating 

volumes. 


The Tournament of Song 

Songs From Leinster . By W. M. LETTS. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Beginnings . By ROGER Heath. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, is. net.) 

Verses. By K. M. H. S. (The Holywell Press, 
Oxford, is. net.) 

Simon Dean , and Other Poems. By SANDYS WASON. 
(Elkin Mathews, is. net.) 

Green Days and Blue Days. By PATRICK R. CHAL¬ 
MERS. (Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Elizabethan Voyagers , and Other Poems. By H. 
E. Kennedy and C. Miche. (Lynwood and Co. 
is. 6d. net.) 

The Snow-Shoe Trails and Other Poems. By ISAAC 
RUSLING PENNYPACKER. (Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

ERIN does not lack bards in these days, and so long as 
they are of the stamp of this Leinster singer there is 
room for them. Mr. Letts finds inspiration for song 
in the life of the people, and is faithfully Irish without 
high-flown pretensions. We record the fact, with a due 
sense of gratitude, that Deirdre and Cuchulain are 
never once mentioned. Instead, we have Dan O'Shee 
and the Widow Foy, Mary Connor and Peter Morris¬ 
sey the slum urchin, interesting, substantial, human 
folk one and all. And there is a genuine note of under¬ 
standing sympathy with their sorrows and sanctities, 
their quaint conceits and peculiar whimsies. Indeed, 
read one poem, and you will read on; all runs to the 
easy music of natural song, and they have that peculiar 
piquancy which we are accustomed to associate with 
the term “Irish." Witness the audacity of this simile: 

The waves lep high like men at a fair, 

Wicked old men with their silvery hair. 

Of the two books hailing from Oxford, Mr. Roger 
Heath's leaves the better impression. His verse has 
remarkable finish and self-sufficiency, marked power of 
imagination and the added charm of happy form; for 
he has a keen ear for rhythm and a fancy for some 
very captivating metres, such as he employs in “The 
Great Bear" and “A Hymn to Music." Perhaps he 
may be shown to best advantage in the following 
sonnet: 

Sometimes we go on a great enterprise 
Sailing the seas of song, and sometimes climb 
Through the low-lying mists of space and time 
Into the ageless splendour of the skies. 

But in a sonnet we look out and see 
The level earth with staid and friendly eyes. 

So none should cross its threshold but the wise, 

Calm thinkers and good counsellors. And we 
Should be ashamed to enter in unbidden, 

Strayed revellers from the moonlit orchards, bringing 
Rose-garlands and night air into a place 
Where so much wisdom of the years is hidden, 

Lest we should desecrate its nameless grace, 

And mar its ancient dignity with singing. 

That, at least, is not bad for a “Beginner." 
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The other Oxford volume is a curious production. 
K. M. H. S.” seems to feel very strongly about things, 
but what those things are—and what his emotions mean 
—it is by no means easy to decipher. Perhaps it is just 
the incoherent exuberance of youth at the first taste of 
life, which is a very beautiful thing, but needs manage¬ 
ment. Thus, he is highly excited about his “Ego,’ ' and 
talks familiarly to God; he likes to play with sensuous¬ 
ness, says a great deal about breasts and thighs and 
mouths, and sings on behalf of " The Woman” in a way 
that should make most women wish to box his ears. 
Immaturity is stamped on every page: in the restless 
inconsistencies of mood and style, ranging from lilies 
and languors and echoes of Rossetti to the absurd ex¬ 
aggerated Whitmanism just indicated; and in the tor¬ 
tured phrases and sentences, heavy with strained 
adjectives weirdly wedded to the noun. "Pointed 
eyes,” “the portalled past,” "proud stout pallid tor¬ 
rents of unfolded hair,” are some of his affectations, 

and it would be refreshing to know what exactly he 
means by: 

As one half-spent 

With pondering on what thing to do 
And weaving judgments with a warp 
Of passionate instancy, I woo 
The inclusive overdream of years 
To come. . . . 

We should not have spent all this time, however, on 
K. M. H. S.” did we not discern a promise of some¬ 
thing better. The sonnets which occupy the first seven 
pages are every one fine possibilities ruined by extrava¬ 
gance and careless haste. 

The chief merit of Mr. Sandys Wason's work lies in 
its colour and vividness of narration. The tale of the 
Forty Martyrs of Sebaste is stirringly told, and the 
"Ballad of the Sword” shows that he can successfully 
exemplify both the diction and the spirit of the old 
English ballad. We find him not altogether innocent 
of affectation, a little given to verbal preciosity; and 
the title-poem is marred by one or two execrable 
rhymes, as, for example: 

. . . unbelievable and '‘grown-up” fancies, 

Like Tidying up one’s toys, or Washing Hands is. 

A sonnet-translation called "The Bed” is well done, 
and one on "Edward the Seventh” is a degree above 
the usual thing of the kind. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Chalmers's book has 
reached its second edition. For a jaded hour nothing 
could possibly be better: no tease of problematic 
thought, no tiresome vaporisings about abstractions; 
only the healthsome air of the countryside, the frisk 
and thousand comicalities of familiar animals, the 
gaiety of a good sportsman, and the infectious lilt of 
a springy measure. Mr. Chalmers is best of all when 
his subject has a smack of hounds or coverts or quiet 
river reaches. The "doggy” verses are all excellent, 
and since " The Little Foxes” took possession of our 
head we have been at the point of despair to drive them 
out: 

So it’s afternoon, and eight miles away 
That beat, dead-weary and stiff with clay 


A tired mask, set for a distant whin, 

Is wheeled on Death with a brigand grin ! 

There by the paling, wet brush trailing, 

Still he bares them his lips’ long lines; 

So die the foxes—little foxes, 

Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines. 

Not a few of these pieces we recall from the pages ci 
Pune A. 

"The Elizabethan Voyagers” is a university prize- 
poem, and as such is a respectable production. It pur¬ 
ports to set forth the reflections of Captain Ralph 
Anson in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and it is not 
without spirit or poetic atmosphere. One or two short 
lyrics, which we take to be from the same hand, also 
have some merit; the rest is very pedestrian, in spite of 
strong reminders of Tennyson and F. W. H. Myers. 

From the unconvincing tribe of American poetasters 
Mr. Pennypacker stands notably apart; yet it is one of 
his chief merits that he is, so far as his themes go, 
loyally and enthusiastically American. He knows and 
loves the rivers and hills, the trees and wild-folk of 
Maryland and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
reveals a detailed acquaintance with American history. 
Particularly he is steeped in the stirring story of the 
Civil War, and his poem "Gettysburg” is a worthy 
contribution to the patriotic song of the States. It is 
even more satisfactory that a similar spirit characterises 
his descriptive pieces and readings of Nature. “The 
Snow-Shoe Trail” has all the crispness and resiliency 
of a clear winter morning, though in the opening 
stanzas the imagery and fancy are a trifle over-piled. 
The second half of this volume is taken up with a long 
narrative poem in several episodes, broken here and 
there by lyric numbers, which the writer of the introduc¬ 
tion terms "Chaucerian.” His warrant for this lies in 
the fact that the plan of the poem is the intercourse 
of a riding-party of eight friends—Sage, Farmer, 
Student, Historian and so forth. There are no tales, 
but the tenor of their conversation is social criticism. 
The difficult poetical demands of such a scheme are, 
on the whole, creditably fulfilled, the poet being helped 
by his vigorous style, his quick susceptibility to Nature 
and to history, and his gift of happy image. Mr. 
Pennypacker, whose work covers a period of rather 
more than twenty years, appears not to have lacked 
recognition at home, which, indeed, by these evidences, 
he deserves. 


A Great Queen 

The Court of Queen Christina of Sweden and the Later 
Adventures of the Queen in Exile . By FRANCIS 
Gribble. (Eveleigh Nash. 15s. net.) 

Queen Christina of Sweden, only daughter of the 
redoubtable Gustavus Adolphus, " Lion of the North * 
and champion of the Protestant faith, was one of the 
most remarkable women of the seventeenth century. 
Strange it is, indeed, that the daughter of such a King, 
who shed his blood on the field of battle, fighting for his 
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faith and the freedom of Protestant Europe, should be 
succeeded by one who not only renounced the religion 
of her country and people, but the very throne her 
heroic father had occupied with so much honour and 
glory. Christina has been held up to ridicule for this 
self-abnegation and for wishing to live her own life 
according to the dictates of her conscience and her 
natural inclinations, which fitted her more for art and 
learning than diplomacy and state-craft; but the more 
we study this work by a student of remarkable women, 
the more our anger at Christina’s apparent fickleness 
and levity changes into admiration for her astonishing 
moral courage, her contempt for public opinion—such 
as it was in her day—and her readiness to make every 
sacrifice to live the life she imagined the Almighty had 
intended for her in this world. 

Whatever her frailties may have been, posterity must 
not forget that it was mainly owing to her steadfastness 
and ability that the treaty of Westphalia was signed in 
1648, which made her country one of the most powerful 
in Europe, and put an end to the Thirty Years’ War. 
When we remember that she managed this in defiance 
of some of the greatest statesmen in Europe, including 
her own Chancellor and her victorious Generals, for 
whom war was the breath of life, we cannot withhold 
our admiration. After bringing about this peace, secur¬ 
ing her country great possessions, and ruling to the 
satisfaction of the majority of her subjects, Christina 
discarded power, pomp, and glory simply that she might 
devote herself to the study of the arts and to the con¬ 
solation of the faith she had embraced in face of the 
opposition of her kindred and people. Charles V of 
Spain retired to a monastery when weary of life, but 
Queen Christina retired in the zenith of her glory, when 
all the scholars of Europe were singing her fame. Mis¬ 
represented both by Catholics, who made her out to 
be a paragon of all the virtues, and by Protestants, who 
have held her up first as a traitor to the true faith and 
then as a perverted monster of iniquity, we are only 
now able, thanks to the labours of Baron de Bildt and 
her present biographer, to do her justice. This 
account of Christina will be of peculiar interest to the 
women of our day; for she was above all others of 
her time “a modem woman.” She has been described 
by her own countryman, Baron de Bildt, as “neurotic,” 
“neuropathic” and “neurasthenic,” but not in any un¬ 
sympathetic sense. She was an enigma to her contem¬ 
poraries but to those who have read Ibsen’s dramas and 
familiarised themselves with the type our high schools 
and colleges are turning out by the dozen, will find in 
Christina no enigma, but simply a brilliantly gifted and 
abnormal woman. 

When she reigned, Sweden, thanks to Gustavus 
Adolphus, was one of the greatest of European Powers. 
Sweden then owned not only its present territories, 
which are about as large as France, but the opposite 
shores of the Baltic, including Finland, the Baltic Pro¬ 
vinces, Swedish Pomerania, and even settlements in 
North America. Such was the Empire Christina re- 
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nounced. She realised her dream, but it can hardly be 
said that she led the life of a saint. After turning the 
heads of the cardinals with her wit, vivacity and learn¬ 
ing, her own vain head was subsequently turned by the 
handsome presence of Cardinal Count Azzolini, who, by 
many busybodies, was believed to have been her lover. 
But what will not busybodies aver of a young and gifted 
woman, who prefers the company of men to that of her 
own sex* who confessed her sins to the Bishops, “ not 
with down-cast eyes, but boldly staring them in the 
face”! Despite her weaknesses and eccentricities, 
Queen Christina, who was every inch a ruler, also 
aspired to be considered a spinster Queen like “ Good 
Queen Bess,” whom, in some respects, she remarkably 
resembled. She was singularly honest in admitting that 
it was her sex alone that protected her from evil; for 
she states that “ had she not been a girl the tendencies of 
her arduous and impetuous temper would have caused 
her to lead a shockingly disorderly life ” This honesty 
on Christina’s part—and there are many such confessions 
in this interesting work—tends to make the study of her 
character fascinating. She shocked the hypocrites of 
her day by her contempt of shams and her terrible out¬ 
spokenness—in season and out of season. She was a 
veritable Goth in petticoats and delighted in smashing 
the make-believes that surrounded her. 

Christina’s aversion to marriage, like that of many 
women of our day, arose from an excessive mental de¬ 
velopment at the expense of her emotions and physique. 
Eventually Dame Nature, who had so long been flouted, 
took revenge. Her health broke down, and in order to 
restore the balance of her mind and body she had for a 
time to relinquish her manly sports and intellectual 
pursuits for the gaiety of Court life—to the great as¬ 
tonishment of those who could not understand the 
reason for her changed behaviour. Like many women 
who have the gift of celibacy, she disliked women and 
delighted in the society of the opposite sex. She be¬ 
came proficient in all manly and military sports, and 
even showed her “ manliness ” by swearing like a 
trooper, when she deemed the occasion required it. In 
appearance she was the image of her illustrious father 
and had the same broad brow, the same piercing gaze 
and aquiline nose. In after life, however, when she was 
free to do as she pleased, Christina proved herself very 
much of a woman in ways which this interesting work 
describes. The French Ambassador wrote with sur¬ 
prise: “She can converse in eleven languages!” She 
was deeply versed in philosophy, literature, arts 
and sciences, and could discuss on terms of equality 
with the leading scholars of her day. Her renunciation 
of the Lutheran faith, “ because she could not be bored 
by the long sermons of preachers whom she considered 
intellectually her inferior,” was a great blow to Pro¬ 
testant Europe. While the Catholics praised her to the 
skies and would willingly have made a saint of her, the 
Protestants regarded her as an ungrateful Jezebel. But 
Christina was neither; and even when she entered the 
fold of the Catholic Church her freedom frequently 
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gave great offence to the Pope, who in receiving this 
“ amazon” into the Church had certainly taken over 
much more than he bargained for. Her abrogation of 
the throne she had so adorned caused sorrow to many 
who loved and admired her. But she preferred to give 
up the pleasures of her exalted position rather than to 
play the hypocrite and be false to herself. 

The rest of her life—her struggles, her sorrows, and, 
perhaps , her amours, is described in this interesting 
work which in many respects is more fascinating than 
that of the same writer on Catherine II, who intellec¬ 
tually and morally was much inferior to Christina. 
Catherine did not rule herself in the same 
way, but with the help of a whole galaxy of 
brilliant men whom she collected round her. 
Christina was her own prime minister and would 
have been, had circumstances demanded it, the 
first to lead her armies to battle. As a rule the Swedish 
Queen was kindhearted and generous to a fault, but 
when inspired by revenge and fear she could be cruel, as 
was shown by her cold-blooded “execution” of the 
Marquis Monaldeschi, who betrayed her and blackened 
her character. Truly, as Madame de Monpensier de¬ 
scribed her, “she was a most extraordinary person!” 
She was more—she was the most extraordinary Queen 
of her day, and this being the case, we are under a 
debt of gratitude to Baron de Bildt and the author for 
the light they have thrown on one of the most enigmati¬ 
cal characters of the seventeenth century. 


A Study of Jane Austen 

Jane Austen . By FRANCIS WARRE CORNISH. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 2s. net.) 

THE ever-increasing interest in Jane Austen must surely 
be counted to us for literary righteousness. Achieving 
a very small popularity among her contemporaries, she 
now claims a band of admirers—almost devotees— 
who, if they are not numbered by tens of thousands, 
are at any rate a numerous and select company. The 
growth of literary discrimination would form a fas¬ 
cinating topic for a separate study; many causes would 
be found to contribute to it; and foremost among those 
authors who have suffered from the lack of it in their 
own time would stand the name of Jane Austen. The 
middle-class life of her day, to which her novels should 
specially have appealed, was too coarse in fibre to be 
able to appreciate the fine touches, the dainty humour, 
and the delicate sarcasm of her work. An age which 
we believe to be less brutal, and certainly more intel¬ 
lectual, is honouring itself by paying her greater at¬ 
tention. The fact that, after the first complete edition 
of her works in 1833, there was no further edition till 
1892, gives one food for reflection and wonder. 

Thus it was inevitable that a series which has in¬ 
cluded such famous “English ‘Men* of • Letters” as 
Fanny Burnley, Maria Edgeworth, and George Eliot, 
should take notice of Jane Austen. The work of Mr. 


Warre Cornish is good average critical writing. The 
style is not specially inspired, and there are no sweep¬ 
ing enthusiams to heighten its interest. Perhaps this 
was hardly to be expected with so “cool ,, a subject; for 
Jane Austen does not rouse the blood—she only tickles 
the palate. In the words of Mr. Cornish, she “does not 
deal in ardency.** The arrangement of the book is 
simple, possibly too much so. The first chapter con¬ 
tains all the biography, in 54 pages; the second deals 
with the letters; the following eight outline the novels 
with an accompanying commentary of criticism; and 
there is a brief concluding summary of little more than 
four pages. We very much doubt the wisdom of giving 
such full outlines of the novels. To the Austen lover 
they will scarcely be necessary, only interesting him by 
their criticism, which may also occasionally irritate him; 
while to those unacquainted with Jane Austen they will 
seem merely tedious, lacking, as they do, the inimitable 
irony of their originals. A little more in the way of 
literary comparison and contrast would have been wel¬ 
come, and would have won more worshippers than the 
somewhat pedestrian method of Mr. Cornish. 

To several debated points, however, he makes a help¬ 
ful contribution. There is the question, for instance, 
as to whether the nature of Miss Austen was a harsh 
one, or whether she was simply a lover of irony. Thus, 
after gathering together a number of passages which 
might almost be described as heartless, Mr. Cornish 
adds: 

» 

I do not defend these passages. I wish they had 
not been written. They show a want of reverence, 
perhaps a want of the finest sensibility. They do not 
argue a cynical or misanthropic spirit. . . . When 
these passages are gleaned together and set side by 
side, they make but a small detraction from the 
general impression of a kindly though caustic view of 
life. ... I know no satirist or comedian into whose 
criticism of life less ill-nature enters. 

When Mr. Cornish adduces further evidence to show 
that Miss Austen was sought for, and loved by, her 
numerous nephews and nieces in their childhood, we 
feel that he has convinced us of the essential kindliness 
of her nature. 

On the matter of her religion Mr Cornish again steers 
a middle course, which seems at once the truest and 
safest method with so unemotional a nature as hers: 

She was a spectator of life, not an enthusiast ani¬ 
mated by celestial visions, nor a philanthropist burn¬ 
ing to help humanity. If we are to draw a sharp line 
of division, and set on the left hand all those profess¬ 
ing and practising Christians who do not attain to the 
standard of saintliness, she must go to the left, and be 
counted amongst Wesley’s “almost Christians, 
among those whom Newman might set aside as 
pharisees or as publicans. But we do dishonour to the 
Creator if we hold that he rejects the service of all but 
ascetics, and takes no pleasure in the perpetual sacri¬ 
fice of a life spent in making others happy, a sweet 
patience and a sunshiny nature, a temper which “did 
not need to be kept under control.” 

It would be hard, too, to improve, for justness and 
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truth, on Mr. Cornish's personal estimate of her char¬ 
acter. “The general impression," he says, “which I 
gain from reading and re-reading Jane Austen's novels 
and what survives of her letters, as well as from the 
personal notices of her friends, is that of a happy and 
affectionate temperament, combined with an extraordi¬ 
nary insight into character and motives, a genius of 
laughter and light-hearted fun, and a half-pitying, 
half-amused perception of the purblind judgments, 
sordid aims, and mean actions of the generality." 

Taken as a whole, this study is scarcely on a level 
with some of the more notable volumes in the same 
series. It will, however, prove a useful summary for 
the student, and for those to whom the larger bio¬ 
graphies are not accessible. A list of the principal dates 
in Jane Austen's life and a genealogical table add to 
its value. 


The Triple Grown 

Is Ulster Right ? By An IRISHMAN. (John Murray. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

A PREVIOUS generation of Churchpeople—at least so 
the legend runs—used often to hear on Sundays of 
“philosophy falsely so called." This interesting pro¬ 
duct of the evolution of the erring human mind has, 
like the dodo, ceased to exist; or, if it survives, it has 
acquired another name and noxious traits different from 
those of the parent bird. But there is permanence in the 
type of history “falsely so called" as it is engendered 
in John Bull's other island. The volume before us is 
an example in point; it purports to contain a historical 
account of Ireland. The “history" is of the kind which 
reduces Home Rulers to inarticulate fury, just as the 
Nationalist version of Irish history reduces Ulstermen 
to a belief in violence and nothing but violence. The 
“Irishman" who answers the question “Is Ulster right ?" 
brings forward an abundance of facts and gives 
copious references to documents whose authenticity and 
value are not in dispute. But the “history" is over¬ 
whelmed by the “atmosphere"; in truth, it is not history 
at all, but an epic—the Ulsterman's epic. 

For this reason we especially commend it to English, 
Scottish, and Welsh readers. It is impossible for the 
denizen of the island on which the Irish spells have not 
been laid to understand the attitude of the two Irish 
communities to one another, unless he understands that 
each is animated by an epic most ingeniously wrought 
into verisimilitude, and believes the epic to be in 
essence true history. Inasmuch as the most pressing 
business of the British people is the solution of 
the Home Rule problem, it is very desirable that the 
British elector should have a sufficient knowledge of the 
epics with whose consequences he has to contend. An 
attempt to summarise either of them would be unjust 
to the long series of contributing poets and could not 
be confined within the limits of a review. 

The British reader who studies an “Irishman's" 
answer to his own question will be confronted by a huge 
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shadow that lies, in the Ulsterman's vision, across 
Ireland, already touching Ulster and threatening to 
engulf her in the darkness. It is the shadow of the 
Irish Crown. For people on the east side of the Irish 
Sea it is difficult to understand the hatred and dread 
which this :\pprehended encroachment arouses in the 
Ulsterman's mind. 

We have a tendency to avoid the religious 
question as it presents itself in Ireland, and one of the 
most useful purposes which “An Irishman's" book will 
serve will be the forcing upon British readers of the 
fact that this question determines the ground-plan of 
both Irish epics, dominates Irish politics to-day—from 
the background—and can no more be ignored than the 
difference between the green flag and the Union Jack. 
Social and industrial life in Britain is not likely to be 
seriously influenced by the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church as to the proper treatment of heretics 
individually and collectively. In Ireland it is other¬ 
wise. The ethics common to Western civilisation in our 
day preclude recourse to the stake and the rack, but 
other efficacious instruments are at the disposal of a 
resolute hierarchy supported by sedi\lously trained and 
exhorted disciples. And the Church has no regard for 
the common ethics of Western civilisation. Her doc¬ 
trine does not change with the time, nor does her fiat, 
and her conception of duty and methods of policy are 
determined by her dogmas and decrees. 

That is the gist of the Ulsterman's argument, and he 
reminds us of the record of the Duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands and the exceptional honorific distinction 
which it secured for him at the source of the edicts 
which are as the laws of the Medes and Persians. This 
much most honest British readers will admit. They 
cannot name four counties in England, Wales, and 
Scotland which would consent to submit to the peculiar 
conditions which the community of the North-East of 
Ireland will be placed if the Home Rule Bill becomes 
an operative statute. That being so, is there not a taint 
of hyprocrisy in the outcry of those who protest against 
the want of constitutional scruple shown by the Ulstei 
resisters ? 


A Lost Essayist 

Monologues . By RICHARD MIDDLETON. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

As many of these essays have appeared in the columns 
of The ACADEMY, their reissue in a collected form may 
be hailed as some acknowledgment of their merits, for 
all periodical literature is not similarly honoured. The 
author, apparently, from his introductory chapter, was 
disposed to class his work as journalism, and bad jour¬ 
nalism at that, because of the limitations to which his 
work was subject, whereas “in their essence," he says, 
“essays—I cling to my restricted sense of the word— 
ignore time and even negate it." “Perhaps the perfect 
essay would take exactly a life-time to write and 
exactly a life-time to comprehend." After all, the sub- 
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jects, matter, and style of the papers are more impor¬ 
tant than the name. A glance at the contents will show 
that poets are dealt with in five papers, while dreams 
and dreaming come next, with three in number. He 
suggests that 4< it is sometimes pleasant, when the facts 
of life begin to annoy us, to remember that we are only 
dreamers in a world of dreams.’* 

His atmosphere was, at least in some of the papers, 
imbued with poetry. As a poet, he broke a lance with 
the late Laureate, and the latter’s “Canons of Art,” 
when Mr. Alfred Austin wrote as a critic and not as a 
poet. Middleton had no love for the critics, and offered 
his own list of aphorisms “to hang by the bedside of 
critics of poetry”; the last is that “Bad poetry is not 
nearly so harmful as bad criticism of poetry.” But 
if he deals more with poets and dreams than other 
topics, he has plenty to say about the practical side of 
life. He is strong in observation, introspection, and 
pointedness of expression, as anyone should be who 
aims at interpreting in print the phenomena of life. A 
current of humour runs through the pages; he gives 
the impression, sometimes, of not desiring to be taken 
too seriously. The meaning is, again, liable to be 
obscured by the thought, and it is not always easy to 
follow the line of argument. In other words, the 
papers, to be properly understood, require repeated 
reading and reflection. In discussing “The Verdict of 
Posterity,” he cannot see what will induce posterity to 
read the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The reader can¬ 
not help feeling that Middleton was deliberately ad¬ 
vancing a paradox in suggesting “the virtues of getting 
drunk” as a remedy for staleness, as a means of win¬ 
ning a new brain. On the decadence of England 
Middleton is severe, deservedly so: “The decay of the 
patriotic ideal is serious enough in itself, but it becomes 
even more significant if we regard it merely as one 
particular manifestation of a general decay. The 
present-day Englishman is afraid of the big thought, 
the big emotion, the big love.” Such essays not only 
contain thoughts full of weight, but they are valuable 
as inspiring a practice of thinking. Such writers can 
ill be spared. 


The Psychic Analysis of an 

Artist 

The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray . By 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

There can be few more delightful undertakings for a 
literary man than to write a biography of Thackeray. 
After reading this book we have come to think that 
Professor Stephenson, like many another, has had this 
inclination, but has been restrained, unlike some others, 
by Thackeray’s expressed desire that no such book 
should be published. We hold that this determination 
not to be written about was but the whim of a moment 
and that the great writer himself would in no way be 
offended by such works on his life as have appeared. 
But Mr. Stephenson has chosen a better method than 
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that of again recording the incidents of a life which we 
all know pretty well. Even in a material age, it is the 
spirit of the people we love that matters; the rest may 
interest us for the moment, but passes in a moment. 

Thus if, in reality, Thackeray objected to his 
biography being given to the world, he might have 
been even more perturbed that the spiritual drama of 
his life should be spread before us. It is a much 
more intimate set of circumstances, a much more 
important and engaging. Whether the author of so 
enthralling a series of works wished it or no, it was 
certain to come. For the admirers of Thackeray arc 
his devoted psychic friends, and we have all, in our 
time, deduced the particular Thackeray we loved from 
his written word for our own private pleasure, although 
we have not been enabled to do it so clearly or 
scientifically as has Professor Stephenson. Although 
he had passed long before we knew his works, his 
method was often so candid, and his mask, when he 
chose to wear one, so delicately transparent that he 
permits us to know the man without reserve, however 
reticent he may appear to those who are disinclined 
to sympathy and that still warmer feeling that a great 
master of his art invariably produces. 

Mr. Stephenson clearly states his aim as being that 
of giving just so much of the career of Thackeray as 
is needed to explain the novels and to extract from the 
novels their true biographical significance. He is by 
no means in sympathy with that part of the life-work 
which he considers Thackeray’s first manner, ending, 
as he thinks, with the publication of “Vanity Fair” 
and “Pendennis.” He is no friend of sentimentality; 
he deprecates as unmanly the famous conclusion of 
what is now, we suppose, Thackeray’s most popular 
book : “ Ah ! Vanitas vanitatum ! which of us is happy 
in this world ? Which of us has his desire, or, having 
it, is satisfied? ...” He would not appreciate the 
spirit of such lines, written much later, as these:— 

O vanity of vanities ! 

How wayward the decrees of Fate are! 

How very weak the very wise, 

How very small the very great are! 

The professor’s theme is rather the development of 
the genius of Thackeray from that of moderately 
philosophical despair and humorous abnegation towards 
that beauty of thought and feeling which, for us at 
least, is shown most fully in the delightful work on a 
world he knew so well, “The Newcomes.” Such 
spiritual adventures as its author may have undergone 
are clearly set forth by Mr. Stephenson, and we art 
taken step by step through all the novels, and begged to 
note each change of manner, each divergence or 
happier mental attitude. 

No student of Thackeray will always agree with the 
writer of “ The Spiritual Drama,” but all will recognise 
his sincerity and critical acumen, his insight and his 
agreeable manner of stating his case. 

Those who have been devoted readers of Thackeray 
all their lives may not find much that is new in the 
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present volume, but they will chance upon pleasant 
contradictions of Mr. Whibley and some other adverse 
critics, some fine appreciations, and many well-stated 
definitions. He even attempts to form a word-picture 
of true Thackerayan humour. “ Its surprises are not 
inconsequent/' he says. “ What makes us smile is not 
the sudden capering of ideas, but rather an unforeseen 
bathing of them in strange light. One is forced back 
upon the hackneyed similitude of the sunshine rifting 
through clouds. But like a certain sort of actual sun¬ 
shine—whose peculiar brilliancy, the gift of unfallen 
rain, has in it something wistful, something prophetic 
of its end—so the,sunshine of Thackeray's humour 
glimmers across unshed tears/* The present reader will 
see how earnestly Professor Stephenson approaches his 
subject. It is possible that he may be considered a 
trifle laboured from time to time, but as a whole the 
book will be found admirable and true, a certain source 
of pleasure to all lovers of the works of Thackeray. 

E. M. 

Recent Theology 

God's Future: The Religious Relations of Man to the 
Universe . By G. H. Harrop. (A. H. Stockwell. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Our Ideals , and Other Sermons . By the Rev. Vivian 

R. LENNARD, M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Service of the King . Addresses to Men by A. 

Debenham. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.) 
Divine Love in Sickness: A Collection of Devout 
Thoughts in Prose and Poetry . Selected and 

arranged by Lilian Street. (Skeffington and 
Son. 2s. net.) 

The Marden Manjtals for the Graded Sunday School. 

By the Rev. R. E. JOHNSTON. (Mowbray 
and Co.) 

The New Testament . The Authorised Version. Cor¬ 
rected by the RIGHT HON. SlR EDWARD CLARK, 
K.C. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ God's Future " seems a slightly presumptuous title 
for a book which chiefly consists of a general survey 
of the present position of the religions of the world. 
It is true that here and there may be found some 
speculations as to the possible future of religion; but 
for the most part they are rather vague. It does not 
take us very far to say that " the Church of the future 
will be the one which proves itself most worthy of 
gratitude—the one which men are least inclined to 
lose." Probably the author's idea of a new Church 
would be found in an eclectic compound of all 
religions freed from any theological teaching. There 
is a good deal of rambling and discursive writing in 
these well-meaning essays, but the chapters on Eastern 
religions are certainly interesting. 

“Our Ideals" is a volume of useful addresses to 
men, written in simple style. The subjects chosen— 
for example, Cowardice, Ability, Fashion, Influence, 
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Independence* Ambition—deal with practical life and 
conduct, and are designed with a view to the guidance 
of a manly and Christian character. 

In The Service of the King " we have yet another 
series of sermons primarily addressed to soldiers and 
sailors, but suitable generally for working men. They 
are based on the seasons of the Church, and are en¬ 
riched with excellent practical illustrations mainly 
drawn from naval and military life. There is a 
vigorous, straightforward tone in these addresses 
which should commend them to men. 

The Report on Religious Education of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908 says that “we have great need to 
strengthen our Sunday School system." No doubt the 
Conference was moved by Miss Lee's striking book on 
99 The Reformed Sunday School/' In our larger 
parishes great efforts are now being made in this direc¬ 
tion. Hence there is an increased demand for improved 
books to aid the teachers. Among these the Marden 
Manuals bid fair to take a high place. They are 
divided into six grades, and have been compiled with 
elaborate care. An important feature is the provision 
of pictures to accompany each manual, some large 
enough to exhibit to a whole class, others small for 
distribution among the scholars. The real difficulty, 
however, lies, not in the production of manuals, but in 
getting the voluntary teachers to use them in effective 
self-preparation for their important work. 

The beautifully printed volume of “ The New Testa¬ 
ment " completes the work which Sir Edward Clark 
began, when he published his personal version of 
S. Paul's Epistles. We have no doubt it will appeal 
to many other laymen who give valuable help in their 
parish churches. We have collated several passages 
with the Revised Version of 1881, and are inclined to 
agree with the author's own expectation that his ex¬ 
pression and diction possess some balance of advan¬ 
tage. At the same time both these revisions are far 
inferior to the Authorised Version in true literary ex¬ 
pression of the English languge. Although Sir Edward 
Clark's corrections are not made for scholars, there are 
constant unnecessary deviations from the accurate 
tenses of the original Greek. 


Colour-books are the special province, as usual, of 
Messrs. A. and C. Black this season. “ Stained Glass 
of the Middle Ages in England and France,” painted 
by Lawrence Saint and described by Hugh Arnold (25s. 
net); “The Banks of the Nile,” by Ella du Cane and 
Professor J. A. Todd (20s. net); and “ The Dolomites," 
by E. H. Compton and R. Farrer (7s. 6d. net), are 
three representative volumes. The “ Peeps” series— 
“ peeps" at various countries and people—has some new 
additions at the usual figure of is. 6d., and there is a 
new volume in the Guild Text-Book series: “ The 
Bible in the Light of Antiquity,” by Rev. W\ Cruick- 
shank, B.D., at 6d. Some excellent medical hand¬ 
books are announced, and the fifth edition of the 
“History of Socialism,” by T. Kirkup, at 5s. net. 
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Shorter Reviews 

The Wonders of Wireless Telegraphy . By J. A. 
Fleming, D.Sc., F.R.S. (S.P.CK. 3s. 6d. net.) 

OST people have a vague idea of the methods by 
which messages in the Morse code are sent, without 
the wires which used to be considered necessary for the 
transmission of electric currents, for distances of one or 
two thousand miles; but few have the slightest com¬ 
prehension of the intricacies of calculation, the extreme 
delicacy of the instruments, and the continuous experi¬ 
ment and investigation which at last brought success. 
Eighteen years ago the young Marconi was busy at his 
first trials; in 1897, on Salisbury Plain, he gave demon¬ 
strations over a distance of eight miles before represen¬ 
tatives of the Navy and Army; in 1899 he bridged the 
Channel by wireless messages, and in the autumn of 
that year three ships of our Reserve Squadron in the 
manoeuvres were equipped with his apparatus. By the 
end of the year wireless telegraphy was assured of 
success; it was recognised that the civilised world had 
a means of saving life—to take one of its prime qualities 
—which had never been known or dreamed of before. 
And now, we all know how tremendous is the value of 
this discovery. 

It is a discovery, as Mr. Fleming shows, due to the 
patient and tireless researches of an army of scientists 
and helpers. Very carefully, and very lucidly, he ex¬ 
plains in this admirable little treatise the progress of the 
machinery by which these wonderful results are attained. 
To anyone of a scientific turn of mind the book is hardly 
less than enthralling; it is a little “ stiff,” perhaps, for 
young people; on a few pages the explanations need a 
knowledge of science and its vocabulary rather deeper 
than the average boy possesses. Nevertheless, we praise 
it highly, and would recommend it to all who wish for a 
fine review of the art of wireless telegraphy from its 
inception—an art which the author himself has borne no 
undistinguished part in developing. 


A Tarpaulin Muster . By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Twenty-three out of these twenty-four short sketches 
have appeared before, in various periodicals, and to 
most readers a few of them will be familiar, even 
though they did not see the first edition of the book 
four years ago. The stories of sailor-men, of queer 
people met in queer places, the descriptions of subtle 
feelings and impressions, of grey days and bright days, 
are all written in a style which makes us wish heartily 
that Mr. Masefield had kept to prose after the salt¬ 
water songs of a few years back. He is an artist in 
words, although he overworks a few favourite expres¬ 
sions ; for instance, his sailors “ shamble ” far too many 
times in the course of these stories. We have enjoyed 
reading this book again, for some of the phrases and 
some of the incidents are memorable. 


The Book of Martha . By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 
With a Frontispiece by AUGUSTUS JOHN. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 5s. net.) 

MRS. DOWDALL has written a very amusing book 
which bears throughout its pages the imprint of ex¬ 
perience. As Martha she discourses knowingly of 
those perpetual household worries the cook, the house¬ 
maid, the charwoman, the butler, and the lady's maid, 
and last, but not least, the tradespeople. Her shop¬ 
ping experiences are true to the life, as are the other 
essays making up the volume. They are every one of 
them short and crisp, and taken all in all “The Book 
of Martha" is written in that lighter vein which makes 
for the gaiety of nations, that will raise a smile from 
every tear. 


Fiction 

A Sociological Novel 

The Coryston Family. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 

4I TF I'm anything Pm a sociologist, and my business is 
A to make experiments," says Herbert Coryston, the 
eldest son of the Coryston family; and in that is the 
keynote of the book. All these people are either con¬ 
scious or unconscious sociologists, making experiments 
which result mainly in detriment to the objects ex¬ 
perimented on. 

The fact that the author virtually takes first place 
among the women writers of to-day on social questions, 
and her sane and practicable conception of a woman's 
place in the modern scheme of things, render every page 
of her writing worthy of thought, and in this volume 
she has given us a multitude of problems and solutions. 
The attitude of Catholicism and the attitude of social 
reformers towards divorce; the conflicting aims of Con- 
servatism and Radicalism (in the widest sense of the 
two terms); the attempt on the part of a parent to shape 
the lives of children who would fain cut the apron- 
strings—in brief, almost every aspect of the unending 
conflict between old and new is here set forth, and the 
dominant note in each chord is woman's place. Old 
Lady Coryston, by far the strongest personage in the 
book, tries to shackle her eldest and youngest sons to a 
rigid, definite Toryism. As a result, the former broke 
away to blatant Socialism, while the youngest son fell 
in love with a John Bumesque young lady and almost 
cursed his mother when she upset his love-making. 
Lady Coryston, in spite of her strength and cleverness, 
lies at the end a disappointed old woman. 

“Why didn't you love us! It was always politics- 
politics! Somebody to be attacked—somebody to be 
scored off—somebody to be squared. And a lot of 
stupid talk that bored us all. My poor father was as 
sick of it as we were.” With such words as these 
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the younger son turns his back on his mother, and his 
angry outburst, taken as a whole, forms one of the best 
arguments against the folly of women who want other 
than the place for which their better, softer qualities fit 
them. 

As for the fight between Catholicism and Socialism, 
Newbury—another strong bigot of the book—sums it 
up in a phrase or two. “ It would be the same with us,” 
he says, speaking for Catholicism, “ if we had the upper 
hand; as you have now. Neither of us can destroy the 
other. We stand face to face—we shall stand face to 
face—while the world lasts.” 

The book ends rather weakly, and all that it proves 
definitely is the futility of women—even strong, clever 
women—in politics, for they should be complemen¬ 
tary to man, and not his opponent. It is good, in these 
days of hysteria on sex subjects and the everlasting 
prodding at unclean things which wears "realism” as 
an alias, to read such a sound, strong exposition of 
woman by a woman ; for in spite of its weak ending the 
book is a well reasoned, stirring study of the value to 
the State and herself of a woman who had more power 
than if she had been given the "vote,” and who used 
that power to find in the end that womanly things are 
of more profit to her sex. 


The Children of the Sea. By H. DE Vere STACPOOLE. 

(Hutchinson and Co. 6 s.) 

A BIG cable ship rolling on a long ocean swell off the 
coast of Japan is a curious setting for the opening of 
the latest romance of Mr. Stacpoole, but it is an in¬ 
teresting one and a novelty. Linked with the ship’s 
mission of finding and repairing a fault in a submarine 
cable is the story of one of her crew, who, harking 
from Northern climes, has a warm and impulsive heart. 
Daring in his dangerous work, he is equally daring in 
his love affairs, and, hearing of villages on the Japanese 
shore where the women are the masters and do men’s 
work, and the men do all the women’s work, staying at 
home minding the children, doing the cooking and 
washing, and being spanked by the women if they 
misbehave—an ideal place, by the way, for the deporta¬ 
tion of militant suffragettes—our six-foot-four Scandi¬ 
navian lands, spanks and kisses one of the ladies, and 
continues the chase of the dusky beauty. 

Later, the scene shifts to Iceland—a striking contrast— 
and we are given a vivid decription (the author’s strong 
point) of Iceland, its loneliness and isolation, its 
ghostly scenery and traditions, its people, as in all the 
world East and West, subject to human passions, but 
with a strong poetic strain. Our hero is apparently on 
the verge of possessing all that can make life enjoy¬ 
able—and he has worked hard to this end—when a 
catastrophe happens. What it is it would be unfair 
to the skilled writer of the book to suggest, but it is a 
strong, story and refreshing to read after the many 
weak-backed efforts of modem novelists. Many readers 


may think that the punishment does not fit the crime— 
if crime it was—but any criticism on this head does not 
detract from the interest of the book as a drama of 
human life. 


The Victims. By George WILLOUGHBY. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6 s.) 

The author of this book, whose pseudonym is ineffec¬ 
tive by reason of his mannerisms, produced a volume of 
short stories earlier in the year, some of which were 
noteworthy for an insight almost commensurate with 
the skill with which they were written. That skill is 
evident in a marked degree in "The Victims,” which 
tells how Bianca Harlow, victim of circumstance, loses 
her lover, gives herself to a man for whom she cared 
nothing, and—that is all. Yet the "all” is a fine piece 
of work, if one overlooks the utter worthlessness of the 
material. Bianca, certainly, is a rather arresting figure, 
compounded, one might surmise, of two or more per¬ 
sonalities. The remainder of the characters, however, 
are scarcely worth writing about. Ralph Powis is a 
self-seeking weakling, Carson a cad, and the rest 
simply do not count. 

The author pictures the suburban drabness of Mus- 
well Hill and Alexandra Park with the fidelity of ex¬ 
perience, and in describing a certain Chelsea set—that 
set which flatters itself on the possession of the artistic 
temperament and never does anything else worth men¬ 
tioning—his cleverness is fully evident. After careful 
reading, however, one lays the book aside with a sense 
that its story is very small: these are oddly ineffective 
lives, and the people who lived them are scarcely worth 
all this trouble—they are purposeless, and contact with 
them leaves a sense of need for a moral bath, together 
with fresh air and open country to restore one to the 
sane world of purpose and clean pleasure. It is a witty 
book, rather insanitarily clever, with flashes of sound, 
honest feeling striking out at times from a reek of beer- 
fumes, tobacco-smoke, and not too delicate conversa¬ 
tion in over-heated rooms. This, possibly, is the 
Bohemia that never was; but, if that is so, we prefer 
the Bohemia that is to such tawdry brilliance as shines 
here. If ever a Bianca fell among such caricatures of 
manhood as these, it is small wonder that she became a 
victim of circumstance. 


Lords* Men of Littlebourne. By JAMES CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS. Illustrated. (George G. Harrap and 
Co. 25. 6 d. net.) 

We have seldom read an historical story with 
greater pleasure and interest than this picture 
of villein life in the fourteenth century. It deals 
with the days of Edward III, the Black Prince, 
and Richard II, and is evidence of much pains¬ 
taking research on the part of the author, who 
depicts in a masterly manner, and a pleasing 
quaint style all his own, English life in feudal times. 
Littlebourne is a Kentish manor about three miles from 
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Canterbury on the Sandwich road. Mr. Andrews 
describes minutely the daily life of the downtrodden 
serfs, their wretched dwellings built of osier and 
plastered mud, their coarse fare, and their hard servage. 
Among historical events we have a graphic picture of 
the coming of the Black Death to Littleboume. Others 
are capital accounts of the Battle of Crecy, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt under Wat Tyler and John Ball. In 
connection with the latter Mr. Andrews describes Pro¬ 
fligate Piers as writing on scraps of paper. This is an 
unfortunate slip in a book otherwise so accurate. Paper 
was first made in England in 1580, and though it was 
introduced into Spain by the Moors about the twelfth 
century, it is extremely unlikely that a Kentish peasant 
should have become possessed of such a valuable com¬ 
modity as paper must have been in the days of Richard 
II. The illustrations and the small sketch maps and 
plans add considerably to the interest of this account of 
the lives of some of our ancestors. 


Shorter Notices 

“Fascination,” by Cecil Champain Lowis (John Lane. 
6s.) is, in many respects, a remarkable novel, and Mr. 
Lowis has succeeded admirably in introducing an at¬ 
mosphere of Eastern mysticism into every-day life by 
means of a touch which is convincing and artistic. The 
plot unravels itself in Burmah, and we feel here that 
the local colour is accurate, and that we are being led 
across the Eastern landscape by a sure and experienced 
guide. For all that, the chief merit of the book lies 
in its action, and the study of that extraordinarily 
fascinating—and, may one say it ?—female woman, 
Mrs. Caversham, is quite notable. Indeed, the rivalry 
between this European lady and the humble Burmese 
snake-charmer, equally alluring in her own fashion, 
affords the keynote of a most unusual and engrossing 
book. Mr. Lowis, moreover, has the gift of dealing 
with the unexpected, and the conclusion of his book, 
although none could have foreseen it, is eminently 
fitting. 

Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe's latest work, " The Open 
Road” (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.), is of the slashing, 
rollicking type, in which men go out to battle and fight 
duels with light laughter and gay smiles; nor do their 
features alter no matter how many times in a single week 
they are called upon to engage with their fellcw-men, 
and however great may be the perils in which they are 
placed. Indeed, there is no doubt that Sir Jonathan 
Standish, who plays the chief part in these stirring 
pages, is a being of charmed life. After a while even 
his most persistent enemies apparently reconciled them¬ 
selves to this, and gave up the idea finally of attempting 
to slay him, thus leaving him gay and debonnaire as 
ever, eventually to win the maiden who loves him 
despite the sallies which emanate from her sprightly and 
occasionally stinging tongue. The book, of its kind, 


is undoubtedly successful, for the incidents and 
characters move with a swing. 

The sub-title of “ Laddie’* (John Murray. 6s.), 
a " Story of Love and Trial/* suffices to give an 
index to the nature of its contents. But with 
the name of Gene Stratton-Porter on the cover 
such an index is scarcely necessary, since the 
work of this talented American is indeed no new 
thing, and its influence has permeated far and wide. 
Undoubtedly vigour, faith, and the triumph of right 
are the watchwords of the author, and for healthy, 
straightforward, and romantic action they are not to be 
surpassed. Here we have an idyll of an American 
farm, where the birds sing and the cows come home; 
men love—and so do women—and children get into 
mischief, all in the most natural and convincing way. 
It is a delightful farm—this of Gene Stratton-Porter— 
and there are many who will roam beneath its trees 
through the medium of these pages. 

In “ The Lanchester Tradition” (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s.), Mr. Bradley has told in the form of fiction 
the whole story of the bitter fight between two factions; 
on the one hand the party calling itself conservative, 
and holding out for the traditionary regime of an 
imaginary golden age, on the other the party under a 
young and strong headmaster who stands for progress. 
In the end progress usually wins, as it does in the 
“ Lanchester Tradition.” Mr. Bradley clearly puts 
before the reader in a charming manner the whole of 
the possible issues of the battle that is being fought 
against the stagnation which has such strong hold over 
the place. To be precise, the book expresses an ex¬ 
cellent and colossal allegory which is very plain to the 
understanding. If read for the sake of the story alone, 
it is well worth getting, but if the deeper and hidden 
meaning of it is sought for, then Mr. Bradley's book 
becomes almost irresistible. 

That "the importance of actual paternity was over¬ 
rated” was a curious conclusion for any man of mature 
judgment to reach. Yet according to “ Subsoil,” by 
Charles Marriott (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), Sutherland, 
artist and thinker, reached it in his friendship with 
Loveday Rose well, after finding that he could not many 
the other woman whom he wanted. Loveday*s view 
of him is summed up in " There are men that no woman 
ought to have. You are one.” And "we must either 
lose ourselves in you, or keep you at a distance." 
Odd conclusions, these, to stand as the chief results 
of setting and solving a problem, but then the 
characters depicted here are rather advanced, un- 
likeable people. Such sentences as " The writer 
had fixed * in phrases the mood, obscurely and 
imperceptibly formed, like a headache, that 
Sutherland had been keeping at bay for some time.' 
and "her mouth was rather large, and it gained 
in piquancy by looking the accent that, except for a 
crispness of the consonants, was absent from her 
speech,” suggest that the author has been taking large 
helpings of Meredith with Browning as sauce—and the 
meal is still undigested. Mr. Marriott has given us far 
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better work than this, and we look for a return, in his 
next work, to his earlier style. 

The “Gold Lace” of the story by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.), resolves itself into officers’ 
uniform. And “ They go into the houses, they meet the 
girls in the girls* own homes; but nobody knows, or 
seems to think it necessary to know, anything about 
them , except that they wear a red or a blue coat. That’s 
enough; they may do Miat they like with the 
daughters.” Thus Rhoda Henry, the heroine, gives the 
keynote of the story, which conveys a protest against 
the uselessness of the lives lived by these girls, who do 
not marry, but simply form material for amusement for 
the military and naval officers who come and go in the 
two towns. It is a protest that might be taken to heart 
in many other towns than these two Irish places, and 
very skilfully is the moral pointed—that it lies in the 
hands of the girls themselves to remedy the evil by 
raising their own standard, holding themselves less 
cheaply. Of actual story there is sufficient to hold the 
reader from beginning to end. Although this is a 
book with a purpose, it is excellent fiction as well; and 
there is food for thought in these sentences: “What 
women are is what matters to men; what men do is 
what matters to women”; and “It was proof of high 
•intelligence to use defeat.” We may find such in¬ 
cisively stated truths as these on nearly every page, and 
we can recommend the book as a fine, clean story, well 
written and thoroughly interesting. 


Some New French Books 

RIENDSHIP has generally been considered by all 
authors, philosophers, or just ordinary persons 
who have taken pains to reflect about it, the best 
possible method of encouraging virtue. For many 
novelists, however, it appeared too commonplace as 
represented by the moralists, too “goody-goody”—not 
original enough. The theme was shunned as being 
desperately bourgeois . But a young French authoress, 
Mme. Aurel, whose talent is as undeniable as her beauty, 
has undertaken to rehabilitate friendship in the eyes of 
those who considered it a rather popote acquirement. 
And she has done so very ingeniously, very ably; she 
has simply transformed the calm, peace-giving friend¬ 
ship of yore into a passion. Of course, it has im¬ 
mediately become “quite the thing,” and the practice 
of friendship will soon be quite as much a rage as that 
of dancing the tango is at the present moment. 

The author believes that women are specially well 
fitted to practise this passion, for “Friendship is the 
passion of the wise; that is to say, of women.” A 
little farther we find this fine remark, which we give in 
the original to leave all its savour: “Pour reposer la 
pauvre humanit6 il lui faut tout l’amour cach6 dans 
l*amiti6.” 

Her book, “La Semaine d*Amour” (Mercure de 
France, 3 fr. 50), of which the pretentious preface is to 


be regretted, contains much advice which she generously 
distributes to men and to women. She wishes them, 
like the ineffable Roosevelt, to be strenuous, and de¬ 
clares that, in general, Frenchmen lack “ a good manual 
profession which regulates strength and counsels 
modesty.” We should say, from Qiany remarks noted 
here and there, that the authoress might perhaps prac¬ 
tise happily manual labour herself if it could cure her 
of a rather excessive vanity. She holds that women can 
exercise the best of influence over men, if they will 
content themselves with being “real women”—she 
abhors those incomprises whose little souls are, in spite 
of their opinion, so easily understood, and she protests 
ardently against those oies sans blancheur who leave 
their husbands after a year of matrimony, pretending 
that they cannot “get on,” when an experience of 
several years is necessary between husband and wife to 
come to the conclusion that they always could have 
understood each other perfectly! 

A critic once said that Mme. Aurel handles in secret 
the lyre of the poet, but wears in public the mantle of 
the philosopher. This is true, with a certain exaggera¬ 
tion; we should say, rather, that in public she carries 
the looking-glass of the pretty woman—gazing com¬ 
placently at her image, in the right side, and turning 
the deforming side of the mirror so as to reflect the 
defects or errors of her inferior brothers and sisters! 
However, she is certainly one of the interesting figures 
amongst modem French women-writers, though at times 
the priciositi of her style renders the thought she wishes 
to express rather obscure. 

Mme. Colette Willy has acquired a most varied ex¬ 
perience of all kinds and conditions of men. Having 
long been an applauded mime , life behind the scenes is 
familiar to her. She possesses a remarkable gift of 
sympathy, keen observation, and a very real talent. 
Her choice of epithets is vigorous, yet of a sobriety 
quite extraordinary. Her latest book, “L*Envers du 
Music Hall” (Flammarion, 3 fr. 50), is a collection of 
sketches of the life of actors, and particularly of music- 
hall artistes. As she herself participated in that life 
for many years, we may presume her descriptions true. 
The picture she draws is the reverse of gay: it is pain¬ 
fully sordid. All the puppets which pass, prancing, 
dancing, singing or grimacing before the amused gaze 
of an apoplectic public, suddenly resume their real 
expression as they pass into the wings. The transition 
is startling. 

Among many entertaining chapters we noted especi¬ 
ally the one called “La Halte,” describing the discom- 

* _ 

fort and oppression which seize the members of a 
dramatic company on tour whilst waiting for the hour 
of their train in a beautiful park. The splendour and 
peace of the leafy vistas, the balmy air, are unfamiliar 
sensations to the poor nomads touring from town to 
% town, used to the glare of footlights and the suspicious 
odours of fifth-rate hotels. And “we flee from the fine 
park, the silence and peace, the solitude, of which we 
are unworthy; we run towards the hotel, the stuffy loge y 
the blinding footlights. We run hastily, chattering 
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with poultry-like cries, towards the illusion of living, 

and of not thinking. And we all strive to believe that 

we carry with us neither regret, remorse, nor remem¬ 
brance. ...” 

M. Marcel Provost, of the Academie Fran^aise, has 
been profoundly alarmed by the great social danger 
which results from the introduction of foreign gover¬ 
nesses into French families. Fired with the desire of 
revealing to his compatriots the peril in which they thus 
unwittingly place their children, and themselves, he has 
written for the warning of French parents a book, “Les 
Anges Gardiens” (Lemerre, 3 fr. 50), in which he 
eloquently and lengthily gives his point of view. We 
must, however, remember that this book was first pub¬ 
lished in serial form—which fact covers a multitude of 
lines ! He represents in his novel a most edifying set 
of "guardian angels.” Rosalie runs away with the 
father of her pupils; Mag, the stately German, uses the 
particular influence she has over the father of her pupil 
—Croze, the middle-aged secretary of state—to do a 
little "espionnage on her own account”; Sandra, the 
irresistible Italian, almost succeeds in awaking the 
interest of an effeminate man in womankind; and 
Fanny, the English “Miss,” simply inveigles her 
charge, a rich heiress, in order to capture her fortune. 
And we must not forget that all English, German, 
Italian, Polish, Swedish, or Spanish governesses are 
just as diabolically dangerous, seductive, and irresist¬ 
ible! We shudder to think of it. “Anges Gardiens” 
is decidedly a very amusing book, for it is refreshing 
to find a member of the Academie Franqaise so delici¬ 
ously, so exquisitely, naif. MARC LOGE. 


In Fiord-Land—VII 

By W. H. Koebel 

W E are reposing at Norheimsund after our 
comparatively rapid flight. If we are birds, 
this place is covered with sticky lime, and our claws 
are fast in it. The spot, in fact, is infinitely reposeful. 
Moreover, it is very beautiful. From the balconies 
attached to our bedrooms we gaze out over a scene 
which should satisfy the greatest glutton in the way 
of landscape. First there are the trees and flowers of 
the hotel garden, then the shining waters of the fiord, 
after which rises the opposite shore, quite near-by, 
for Norheimsund is situated at the very end of the 
particular inlet on which it borders. On all sides but 
one, then, the shore itself and the lower hills are dotted 
with the picturesque, balconied, wooden houses, while 
as a background to the whole stand the mountains, 
forest turf, and rock alternating on their sides, with a 
gleaming patch of snow here and there above. 

On the fourth side the waters of the fiord, broken by 
an island in the near centre, stretch themselves until 
they become lost in the purple slopes of a distant range, 
a range that supports a vast field of snow, a great white 


sheet spread on high between the blue sky and the 
purple of theanountains. 

Near at hand are little fields and green slopes, 
miniature patches of corn, and tiny orchards. There 
are, moreover, wooded paths, fairylike coves and 
beaches, and here and there a plashing waterfall. But 
we are going too fast. Before launching out among all 
these more distant objects it is necessary to become at 
home in the hotel. 

It is no lengthy process, this. After a day or two 
we feel as though we had been bom and bred in 
Norheimsund, and after a week we find it hard to 
believe that we have ever left the shores of this 
Hardanger Fiord even for a day! Those stolkjaerres, 
it appears, have shot us into a soft place, which has 
turned out a perfect fit for our temperamental contours! 

But enough of this metaphor. It is advisable at times 
to revert to such annoying necessities as details. Let 
me explain from the outset that Norheimsund was no 
cosmopolitan centre. It is true that the proprietor, the 
porter, and some of the servants spoke English. 
Nevertheless, so far as the actual hotel business was 
concerned, they would have lost little had they foregone 
this advantage. A couple of Englishmen were here for 
a day or so after our advent, it is true; experienced 
Norwegian travellers of many years’ standing, these. 
But after their departure no more arrived, and we found 
ourselves alone among the Norwegians. 

As a matter of fact, this hotel at Norheimsund is 
essentially Norwegian. That we were waited on by 
girls in the brilliant local costume did not necessarily 
mean anything, we very soon discovered, since a 
number of the regular cosmopolitan establishments were 
given to indulge in this same pleasant weakness. But 
here in Norheimsund the custom was at all events 
rational, and entirely appropriate. 

We were among Scandinavians. Hotel guests, 
servants, villagers, and boatmen, we were surrounded 
on all sides by folk whose hair represented some shade 
or other of gold. Scarcely had we arrived when the 
soldier gazed with all his eyes at the wonderfully 
burnished heads of hair of a group of girls in the 
neighbourhood. 

“If,” he said regretfully, “I had all the sovereigns 
that could be coined out of all the locks hereabouts, 
I’d give the Sudan a miss!” 

He was right, so far as the material for coining was 
concerned. Yellow-gold, and red-gold, and old-gold 
gave back the sunlight with a wonderful generosity 
from these girls’ Shining heads. Never before had we 
seen anything of the kind to equal it. 

But, after all, what has this to do with our life at 
the hotel, with the meals we ate, and the manner in 
which we ate them? What, indeed, have golden hairs 
to do with meals at all ? It is certain that the reception 
of even the most brilliant specimen on a plate is usually 
cold. And there is no doubt that meals are an 
important attribute of life in a hotel, or even elsewhere. 

Therefore let us brush aside these other things, 
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wherever they may be, and come to breakfast. Now 
it is possible that the one or two of you who 
have not been to Norway may imagine that the Nor¬ 
wegian breakfasts at an early hour. Since in the 
summer it has been broad daylight from*a few minutes 
after twelve, the supposition is natural enough. On 
the other hand it has been equally broad daylight until 
a few minutes before twelve. So the thing cuts both 
ways! 


As a matter of fact, the average Norwegian, as 
Nature refuses to parcel out his summer hours, prefers 
to dance or to amuse himself in any other way late 
into the alleged night rather than rise at some unearthly 
hour in the equally brilliant morning. So—speaking as 
good Norwegians—we seldom put in our appearance 
before nine, and frequently not until considerably after 
ten. 


Did we in England teach the Norwegians to eat a 
breakfast or did we learn the art from them ? The 
taste for eggs and bacon, I am prepared to swear, came 
from the South-West, across the sea. But as to the 
salmon, and the other fishes, and the cold slices of 
sausage, and the honey, and a dozen other things 
besides—well, about these others there is an air which 
may smack remotely of Invemesshire, and of the High¬ 
lands in general, but which is, after all, essentially 
local. 

Some very obvious, foolish, and trite person has 
chosen to give out that the best sauce for meat is 
hunger. Now, in Norway there ii no doubt about the 
hunger, and there is seldom any lack of material sauce. 
Everywhere, outside the chief towns, the manner of 
feeding is somewhat patriarchial. There are immensely 
long tables, and immensely long lines of seated and 
ravenous guests, at the back of whom the waitresses 
steadily work their way, pouring substantial oil, as it 
were, upon the fierce fires of hunger which are con¬ 
suming the entire lines of humanity. 

On our first arrival the Imp had displayed signs of 
nervousness. She had gazed at the distant dishes, and 
the long ranks of diners who intervened with a tele¬ 
scopic and calculating eye. 

“They’ll never get as far as here,” she would sigh, 
“unless they grow on the plates.” 

It was true. They never did. But we soon became 
reconciled to an example of cosmic force. When the 
original dishes, having gone as far as they could, 
became no more, they were succeeded by others. It 
was the primal law of existence in full blast. Where 
one generation—say of salmon—stopped, the next 
began, until the problem of the hour was solved and 
overcome. This latter, of course, was nothing more 
nor less than the provisioning of our interiors, and when 
we found that this object was in the end invariably 
attained, we became comforted and much at our ease. 

It was after one of our first meals of the kind that 
the matron, the maid, and T, made a discovery. The 
thing had nothing to do with courses, and I scarcely 
know why I mention it in connection with meals—except 
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that, in the ordinary course of events- everything 
seems to happen either before or after one of these 
functions. 

To proceed with the actual occurrence: we were 
walking in the neighbourhood of the village at the foot 
of a somewhat steep mountain side when we heard a 
sound from the blue vault of heaven above, which rang 
familiarly to our ears. The matron sprang upon a rock, 
and peered. 

“An aeroplane!” she explained. 

This seemed impossible. How could it be, I 
demanded, in a district where there was scarcely 
enough level room for a sparrow to perch, to say nothing 
of an aeroplane? But the noise increased. Presently 
a haystack came soaring through the air sideways in a 
direct line above our heads. You note the calmness 
with which I refer to this miracle! That is merely 
because the explanation is so very simple—although at 
the time we did not know it. 


In the Learned World 

E VERYONE knows by this time that the presence 
of a very small quantity of radium in the neigh¬ 
bourhood will cause all electrified substances to lose 
their charge, and this phenomenon has sometimes led to 
great difficulty in conducting electrical experiments in 
laboratories that have become, so to speak, infected by 
radium. But any electrical conductor highly charged 
with electricity also loses its charge gradually even in 
dry and still air without any radium being brought near 
it, and this has given rise to many conjectures. The 
most probable of these is that the whole surface of the 
earth is constantly subjected to the bombardment of 
rays resembling the “ Gamma” rays of radium, which are 
probably identical with the well-known Rontgen or X 
rays produced by a discharge through a highly-exhausted 
tube. The source of this radiation has given rise to 
much controversy, and the balance of learned opinion 
has hitherto inclined towards the view that it is due to 
the diffusion of radium throughout the earth’s surface. 
Professor V. Hess, of Munich, however, has lately 
shown that this can have little to do with it. By a 
series of experiments made with balloons at a height 
of 5,000 metres, he has proved conclusively 
that at this altitude the leak of a charged 
electroscope is twenty times as great as at the 
surface of the earth, and that even then it is rapidly 
increasing. The conclusion is well-nigh irresistible that 
the rays which cause the discharge come from some 
source of radiation hitherto unsuspected either in the 
upper atmosphere or from some body outside the earth 
altogether. That it can have anything to do with the 
rarefaction of our atmosphere at this altitude is im¬ 
probable in view of the fact that a high vacuum is the 
most effective insulator of electricity yet known. 

Another new radiation which, unlike that last sug¬ 
gested, has made some stir in the daily Press, is the 
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so-called F rays which Signor Ulivi is said to have dis¬ 
covered, and which are alleged to be capable of causing 
explosions of gunpowder and other inflammable sub¬ 
stances at long distances. Some of these stories are 
evidently grossly exaggerated, and Sir Hiram Maxim 
has knocked on the head one which credits Signor Ulivi 
with having blown up a gas tank at some thousands of 
yards by the remark that coal-gas is not inflammable 
unless mixed with five times its volume of air. Yet if 
Signor Ulivi ever publishes his real or pretended dis¬ 
covery in scientific form, it will probably be seen that 
it depends on an oscillating discharge at high tension. 
Dr. Gustave Le Bon mentioned years ago that on ex¬ 
perimenting with an induction coil giving a spark of 
50 centimetres, he suddenly found what he described as 
a “ rain of fire” pouring upon him from every metallic 
substance in the laboratory in which he was. He 
used the coil to charge to overflowing a powerful battery 
of Leyden jars which were then discharged through a 
spark-gap, the surges of the ether waves thus set up 
being caught and transformed by the resonator used by 
Dr. Oudin in his medical employment of high-frequency 
currents. By this means—or better by substituting for 
the resonator a Tesla coil with semi-liquid insulation— 
the molecules or perhaps the atoms of most substances 
can be thrown into such violent agitation that any 
exhausted tube in the room will glow as if a discharge 
were passing through it, and all metals within range 
will throw out sparks. As this would in time destroy 
the insulation of every electric light or power wire within 
reach, the experiment cannot be pushed very far under 
ordinary conditions. That it would be possible to 
extend the range of this high-tension discharge so as to 
make it effective at a distance of thousands of yards is 
one of the things that must be seen to be believed. 

Dr. Harry Campbell at the British Association drew 
attention to some factors in man's evolution which are 
of much interest in the present state of affairs. The 
development of man from an ape-like ancestor was, he 
declared, due in the first instance to the latter's aban¬ 
donment of an arboreal life for a terrestrial one, and of 
vegetable food for animal. As a hunting animal prey¬ 
ing upon other carnivora, man’s ancestor was very poorly 
equipped with tooth and claw, and his only superiority 
in the struggle depended on the greater adaptability 
of his hands and the inventive power of his brain. 
These two features, teste Dr. Campbell, evolved with 
equal step, and gave him weapons to supplement his 
natural deficiencies. But then came into play the effect 
of polygamy which led to first the strongest and then the 
cleverest of the herd obtaining the most physically per¬ 
fect wives, then that of inter-tribal warfare which 
killed off those least fitted to survive, and then the 
foundation of communal or group morals which led the 
individual to prefer the welfare of the swarm to that of 
the bee. That man's progress upwards left behind it 
“one long trail of blood,” as Dr. Campbell puts it, is 
doubtless true enough, and will be a bad hearing for 
some of our mercantile-minded pacifists. 


The lecture of Dr. Itideyo Noguchi, the clever young 
Japanese professor from the Rockefeller Institute of 
New York, at the Royal Society of Medicine, will have 
drawn the attention of the general public to the 
discovery of yet another microbe in the shape of the 
spirochete which is, according to him, the cause of 
general paralysis. This last disease, familiarly known as 
“ G.P.I.,” has long been guessed to be one of the 
sequelae of specific disease, and Dr. Noguchi seems to 
have demonstrated to the satisfaction of his audience 
that it can be induced in rabbits by inoculation with the 


spirochete found in the blood of patients attacked by the 
original infection. It ought, therefore, to be amenable 
to treatment by salvarsan, “606,” and other specific 
remedies lately introduced. A more wonderful dis¬ 
covery from the scientific point of view is Dr. 
Noguchi's detection of the microbe of hydrophobia, 
which has hitherto escaped observation. This, says 
Dr. Noguchi, is due to the fact that it is extremely 
small, measuring less than a thousandth of a millimetre, 
and therefore being able to pass through any filter. It 
possesses, moreover, a nucleus and a containing mem¬ 
brane, and is therefore a protozoon or animal rather 
than a bacterium or fungus. Dogs inoculated with a 
preparation containing it have exhibited all the tembk 
symptoms of rabies, and Professor Metchnikcff thinks it 
will help him to prepare a protective serum or vaccine 
which will avoid among other things the employment of 
frequent and painful hypodermic injections. 


The Theatre 

“ Between Sunset and Dawn ” and 
“The Green Cockatoo” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre 

M R. WHELEN and Mr. McKinnel began their new 
programme by depressing us with two musicians 
all the way from Munich, while we feel certain that 
almost any London suburb could have supplied a lady 
and gentleman who would have given us six dramatic 
songs which would have made us equally unhappy. 

Having thus gracefully attuned us to misery, wc 
were permitted to see Mr. Hermon Ould's play in four 
scenes, the apotheosis of squalor and last word of point¬ 
less and futile pain. There is love of a kind ir* 
“Between Sunset and Dawn,” and there is murder, ano 
we presume, for it is not quite clear, madness. Judged 
by these qualities, the play may be called a tragedy. 
But it is not one in which we are allowed to sympathise 
with any of the characters. Mr. Norman McKinnel 
gives us a vital and consistent picture of a hulking 
and brutal person who manages a lodging-house tor 
his drunken mother, Mrs. Harris, played with almost 
terrible skill by Miss Ada King. Jim Harris has a 
wayward and equally brutal but a much weaker friend. 
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Hill Higgins, whose character is very finely put before 
us by Mr. Edmund Breon. He is a drunkard and a 
jealous husband, but after his fashion devoted to his 
Liz. Miss Mary Blayney plays this weak and colour¬ 
less woman. She runs away from Bill, seeks a refuge 
in the lodging-house, and attracts the love or passion 
of Jim Harris—who, hitherto, has had nothing to do 
with women. The one strong feeling of Liz is that 
she is respectable and a wife of three years' standing. 
When Jim offers her a home, she revolts against her 
future doubtful status and returns to Bill, only to 
engage in one more terrible scene with him, in which 
*he hides that Jim Harris has made love to her. In 
the last scene or act she has returned to Jim, and he 
in turn becomes disgusted with her for having lied 
to her husband. His latent madness, we presume, 
^rows upon him. For he kills Liz when at last she 
ventures into his arms. It will be seen that Mr. Child's 
play is a dark picture of pain and horror. It hurts 
more fully because each character is well played. Miss 
Alice Mansfield, for example, is perfect as the mother 
of Bill; Miss Ethel Marryat gives a clever sketch of a 
neighbour with a quiet taste for the more unpleasant 
side of life. “ Between Sunset and Dawn " is a bitter 
indictment of our civilisation,- with a suggestion that 
the only way out is death. It is cleverly planned and 
finely acted, but it appears to us to be far too remorse¬ 
less for a work of art, too lacking in purpose for a stage 
play. 

“ THE GREEN COCKATOO" 

Not long since we had the advantage of reading and 
reviewing Mr. Horace B. Samuel's translation of this 
grotesque in one act by Mr. Arthur Schnitzler. The 
version at present being given at the Vaudeville is by 
Miss Penelope Wheeler. Like all the productions of 
this management, it is admirably put on the stage 
and splendidly played. But its complications were 
far more clear, its action more convincing in book form 
than as it now appears. Truly, Mr. Malcolm Cherry 
gives us a splendid Emile, Due de Cadignan, and Miss 
Sarah Brooke a wonderful and perfect marquise of 
1789, Mr. Breon an excellent aristocrat, and Miss Mary 
Clare a beautiful lady of the town of that period. 
But the spirit which enlivens Schnitzler's work hardly 
reaches the audience. We see the underground tavern 
kept by an enemy of the aristocrats who was once a 
theatre manager; we see his actors give their stories of 
murder and rapine, and the fashionable people who 
visit the “ Green Cockatoo,” to be amused, suddenly 
realise that what they came to laugh about turns to 
tragedy. We see the fine flower of their set, Emile, 
murdered by an actor in reality just after having per¬ 
formed a scene in which he pretended that he had done 
so. Yet the thrill has gone out of the play; its power, 
as we imagined it, has lost its hold. The result is 
confused, the action almost too rapid for the eye to 
follow, the general effect one of haste, in which the 
emotions have not time to arrange themselves. There 
may be a small public for two such plays—considering 
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liow admirably they are acted—but the unfortunate 
point is that the esoterics do net pay to go to the 
theatres. 


“ Half-an-Hour ” at the 
Hippodrome 

SIR J. M. Barrie's essay into melodrama in little is 
entirely successful—from the box-office point of view. 
In our opinion, this author touches nothing that he 
does not grace. We are already so attached to his 
method, to his humour and cunning, that we are not 
able to throw an altogether impartial eye upon this 
little play in three scenes. But behind our uncritical 
attitude and our appreciation there lurks, alas! a sense 
of disappointment. Of course, we expected too much and 
have been given something far better than we deserved. 
Every playwright will understand that. And yet . . . 
this is not the Barrie of so many hours of delight, it 
is not the Barrie of “ The Adored One,” the first pro¬ 
duction of which The Academy alone among all the 
journals of the world, enjoyed with infinite zest. The 
Hippodrome is a huge house, and Sir James is usually 
intimate and subtle; but on this occasion the author 
has written in a bold and broadly effective way which 
is more in keeping with the spacious surroundings than 
the quiet and seductive manner of the writer of 11 The 
Will.” And the “Half-an-Hour” is played in the 
same rather coarse manner in which it is composed. 

The graceful and beautiful Miss Irene Vanbrugh, as 
Lady Lilian Garson, acts with a broadly melo¬ 
dramatic air; Mr. Gwenn, as her ill-bred husband 
Garson, shouts and rants after a fashion very foreign 
to his usual method. Mr. Sydney Valentine, as Doctor 
Brodie, preaches loudly and at length. 

The story of how poor Lady Lilian is thrown into 
the arms of a lover by her husband's horrid taunts, 
how having fled from Garson's house to Hugh Paton, 
Mr. Frank Esmond, who is just leaving for Egypt, she 
is suddenly robbed of her happiness by the death of 
Paton in a street, how she returns home, recovers her 
letter to her husband and takes her old position, is 
finely imagined and bravely set forth. But the thing 
that hurts us in Sir James Barrie's work is his por¬ 
traiture of Doctor Brodie. 

He is a stranger to Lady Lilian, but has been asked 
to dine at her house with some other friends on the 
evening of this tragic affair. He is on the scene when 
the accident to Paton takes place. There is nothing 
to be done for the victim, but the doctor returns to the 
lodgings and has some talk with Lady Lilian, whom 
he, at first, supposes to be Mrs. Paton. He learns the 
state of affairs, hints that she should follow her lover 
from this world, and pursues his way to dinner. Lady 
Lilian is late, of course, in receiving her guests. And 
before she comes down this extraordinary doctor has 
told the story of the accident and more than hinted the 
matter of the woman. When he meets his hostess he 


shows he recognises her, so absolutely unprofessional 
is he. The letter is not found by Garson, because it 
would spoil the play, but he suspects that his wife was 
the woman in Paton's rooms. At last the doctor 
clearly lies and says he has not seen Lady Lilian be¬ 
fore, and the difficulty is over; but his curious conduct 
leaves us with an unpleasant sense that the “Half-an- 
Hour” is a made-up affair of the theatre, not life as 
we know it, nor one of those beautiful imaginings with 
which Sir James has fortunately made us all so long 
ago familiar. But we must be content that the piece 
is ingenious and successful, that, notwithstanding its 
rather cheap melodramatic air, it holds our attention 
firmly enough. Indeed, we should probably praise it 
exceedingly but for the fact that a critic’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier plays. 

Egan Mew. 


The Grafton Gallery 

SPANISH OLD MASTERS: VELAZQUEZ. 

T is almost a fashion of our day to find or rediscover 
paintings by this the most imposing of Spanish 
painters. For our part, we welcome all such 
endeavours; even if the works thus brought to light do 
not come directly from the master’s hand and brain 
they, at least, suggest his manner sufficiently to engage 
the interest of the authorities on his methods and to 
amuse that agreeable person the amateur of the arts. 
When we mention that in the present exhibition no less 
than twenty-seven rather important works stand in this 
painter's name it will be understood that the attributions 
sometimes leave room for doubt. This is especially so 
with many pictures that are boldly claimed to be in 
Velazquez's first period, or as he was developing into 
his second, and also some of the Court portraits are, of 
course, open to the suggestion that much of the work 
was from other hands than his. When the reigning 
heads of States were in the habit of sending their por¬ 
traits as compliments to other kings and queens, even 
the studio of the most gifted master in Spain became 
something of a manufactory. 

Thus among this wealth of paintings we turn with 
particular delight to such a tavern piece as “The 
Omelette," painted in Seville about 1620, which shows 
us the delight of the artist in his work without, one 
imagines, thought of fame or Royal favour. The pic¬ 
ture which has already been seen among the artist's 
early Bodegone pieces in many exhibitions here, 
shows an elderly woman of the people frying eggs; on 
her left is a boy with melon and wine flask, and about 
her all the necessities of a simple Seville kitchen. The 
background is profoundly dark—probably more so than 
it was some three hundred years ago when these life-like 
people were first put into paint. The picture has been 
written of again and again, but with especial acumen 
by C. Justi in the “Velazquez and His Times," trans¬ 
lated by A. H. Keane, of 1880. He says:—“With 
all its prosaic minute accuracy the treatment is by no 
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means trivial, a firm, full brush giving contours and 
surface with a few strokes. Nothing has been foisted 
in by the artist; there are no studied light effects, for 
which the fire might have offered a rare chance ; nothing 
of refined vulgarity and unseemliness, no professional 
modelling or picturesque costumes, or figures smacking 
of the studio ; no condescension; nothing but downright 
honesty. It is a realistic piece, but radiant with a halo 
of impressions and memories of land and people.” 

This direct praise can be more widely applied than to 
the “ Omelette.” In the present collection, “ The Water 
Seller,” lent by the Duke of Wellington, is an even 
mare animated performance, and deserves the same 
commendation for its sincerity and boldness. “The 
Barber-Surgeon” and the “I-ady with a Mantilla,” 
supposed to be the daughter of the artist and the wife 
of Juan Baptista Mazo, are among the unofficial portraits 
or pictures which possess an especial fascination to 
admirers of Velazquez’s artistic personality. 

As for the rather artificial and over-powerful Royal 
portraits, that of the full-length life-size one of 
Philip IV of Spain when about twenty-five years of age 
seems to us the most human and alive. As Velazquez 
is said to have painted Philip at least twenty-three times 
it is an advantage to see his work when the king was as 
yet martial and young. He is post , of course, and 
stiff after the very unattractive Royal Spanish fashion 
of the period, but there is character in every touch of 
the artist’s brush. 

Among many other more important but not less 
beautiful examples of the master, we would draw especial 
attention to “A Conversation of Spaniards,” a group 
delicate and yet bold in arrangement and colouring, full 
of mastery, and a sense of the possibilities of his art. 
The large picture of " Philip IV Hunting the Wild Boar,” 
now in the National Gallery, contains just such another 
arrangement of figures, trees, and distant mountainous 
landscape. 

After again viewing these twenty-seven examples 
attributed to Velazquez one feels that he, and he alone, 
can give us at once the life of the Court and that of the 
people of Spain as it existed in his gorgeous yet sordid 
day. 

Indian Reviews . 

HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) from 
August 27 to September 24 appear to have 
felt the enervating influence of the season. While 
public affairs are torpid, editors cannot be lively. 
The question is discussed whether local self- 
government should take the form of a revival 
of the village punchayat system; it is regarded 
as impossible. It is significant to read : “What we have 
to consider is whether at this stage in our history we 
can do without the guidance and help of the British.** 
Much credit is taken for the success of Co-operative 
Credit Societies in India. Government by co-operation, 
which is advocated, is quite another thing. An Indian 


idea of co-operation is that greater powers should be 
conferred on local bodies and official control relaxed. 
The importance of rural sanitation is admitted; the 
objection to it is that it is required at official bidding. 
The statement that the Tata Research Institute at 
Bangalore has not been able to fulfil public expecta¬ 
tions, and that a Committee of Inquiry has been found 
necessary, is far from satisfactory. A* Benares doctor 
has some flattering remarks on English public life, its 
organisation and steady activity. The agitation about 
Miss Maud Allan’s dancing in India had begun and 
bodes no good. The example of threatened revolution 
and possible civil war in Ireland has not escaped notice 
as a bad precedent for Indians to follow. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) issues 
for August and September show that the trouble, above 
mentioned, at Bangalore related to financial and other 
mismanagement. Sir Theodore Morison’s advocacy of 
the vernaculars as the medium of instruction in Indian 
Universities is quoted, but, ominously, without com¬ 
ment. The idea of a University at Agra has been 
mooted but has not yet taken shape. Sanskrit learning 
is to be developed in the Cochin State from large sur¬ 
plus funds at the credit of certain temples; surely 
the money might have been spent more productively. 
Dr. Ghose’s donation of £66,666 to the College of 
Science, Calcutta, will provide for its proper equipment 
with a professional staff. The Calcutta Indian com¬ 
munity are establishing an Association for the study of 
sociology. Of literary societies, lectures and improve¬ 
ment associations there is a continual supply, but the 
lengths of their lives are not recorded. The Hindu 
University scheme at Benares has materialised suffici¬ 
ently for its foundation in March to be contemplated. 
An interesting lecture delivered at Simla by the Director 
of Archaeology on the discoveries at Taxila, the famous 
city near Rawalpindi, will add largely to the know¬ 
ledge of the locality and the archaeological remains. 
The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay has 
held its jubilee meeting, the Governor presiding. 

Before the Anthropological Society of Bombay four 
discourses were read in 1912 on “Mazdaism in the light 
of Vishnuism.” They were written by a gentleman 
describing himself as a Bhagavat in religion, a follower 
of Vishnu. Their object is to show some parallels be¬ 
tween the followers of Zoroastrianism and Vishnuism, 
which both belong to the same Aryan racial stem. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for August has 
another article on the evidence given before Lord Isling¬ 
ton’s Public Service Commission. It is a discussion of 
a case which is sub judice , with a view to influence the 
decision. The conclusion offered is that “our rulers 
must learn henceforth to rule India according to Indian 
ideas, as modified and improved by Western ideas.*’ 
Will the Indians accept and practise Western ideas of 
truth, uprightness, energy ? The paper on “India as 
known to Ancient Europe” is interesting historically, 
but is a mere summary of the information contained in 
the works of well-known authors. “The Andhra move¬ 
ment” is an appeal for an Andhra Province, with 
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university, conference, and newspaper, so as to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Andhras and take its share in 
the general Indian movement. If the Peninsula were 
to be remapped on ethnic and linguistic lines the 
Andhras might be considered. There are many more 
urgent questions pending. Lord Hardinge having 
called Rabindra Nath Tagore the Poet Laureate of 
Asia, a Bengali suggests the creation of a Laureateship 
in India “to bring the King-Emperor nearer to the 
hearts of the common people.” The suggestion is 
characteristic. “Topics of the Day” are likely to in¬ 
fluence native thought. As a writer observes, “Indian 
politics have been passing through such kaleidoscopic 
changes for some years that opinions must be revised.” 
That is just it: it seems impossible to find any fixity in 
Indian thought. 

In the Moslem World (London) for October the 
editor writes of a crisis in Muhammadan affairs which 
apparently means “the changed situation in all 
Northern Africa and the Nearer East, with signs of 
disintegration and unheard-of opportunities for evan¬ 
gelisation” ; no other crisis is mentioned. Islam, “from 
a medical standpoint,” by ten contributors, is a terrible 
record of physical evils due directly or indirectly to the 
influence of Islam. A Muhammadan writer has pub¬ 
lished, in a book, a “discovery” that “nearly every tenet 
of the Christian faith is derived from the religions of 
the heathen.” Dr. Tisdall exposes unmercifully the 
gross mis-statements and untrustworthy sources on 
which the “discovery” is based. The current topics and 
the book reviews are as excellent as usual. This review 
continues to provide a handy survey of Islamic matters 
and of missionary efforts in Moslem lands. 


Notes for Collectors 

SOME OLD CHINESE ARTS 

LL matters spiritual and material are now so in¬ 
tensely fluid in the country which we used to 
speak of as the greatest Empire of the arts that almost 
every work from Chinese hands in Europe may be 
thought of as antique. Production still goes forward, 
of course, but like our own utilitarian manufactures, 
beauty is receding from it; haste fills the air, wars and 
rumours of conquering nations rob the devout artist 
of his detachment, his resources, his strength and his 
style. 

We are infinitely grateful to those adventurers who 
have brought examples of Chinese art to European 
doors, even if there be blood on some of it. Few people 
have been able to look at such a splendid collection 
of these things as has been brought together at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery this autumn, and was also 
there after the Boxer rising of twelve years ago, with¬ 
out recalling Mr. Kipling's barrack-room ballad on 
“Loot! loot! loot!” with its dare-devil chorus of— 

Yes, the loot, 

Bloomin' loot ! 

In the tunic an* the mess-tin an* the boot. 


But our passion as collector soon obliterates all re¬ 
grets. How we came by this store of fine examples 
of Oriental art is, aesthetically, of no importance. The 
great matter is that we are permitted to enjoy them. 
There are some 530 examples of very various arts at 
present exhibited at Whitechapel, and each piece is of 
interest either because of its success as a work of great 
accomplishment, of its high endeavour, or, not in¬ 
frequently, of what seems to us its failure and its 
lesson. But over and above all we note, as ever, the 
nice use by the Chinese craftsman of his material to 
his artistic intention. On this point Dr. A. Breuer, 
who lends many fine specimens, has written some ex¬ 
cellent notes in the catalogue. Speaking of England, 
he says, “ One of the difficulties in the way of the 
promotion of a love of art in this country is that people 
generally are without the sense of 1 quality ' in works of 
art. We are indifferent to the possibilities for beauty 
inherent in different materials and to the skill of the 
artist who brings them out. This sense is one of the 
most remarkable gifts of Chinese artists and crafts¬ 
men, whether it be in the chasing of a bronze, the 
glazing of a piece of porcelain, the carving of jade, 
rock crystal, carnelian, agate, or other fine stone, the 
treatment of an embroidered silk or of a carpet, so 
that the play of light amongst the fibres of the 
material shall reveal its utmost beauty, there is always 
the same distinguished feeling for the quality of the 
material which is the mark of artistic as opposed to in¬ 
artistic craftsmanship.” But times are changing and 
there is now a small army of artists among us intent 
on applying their gifts to such considerations. 

A second point, other than the possibilities 
of beauty inherent in various materials, which 
this exhibition forces on us is that age is one 
of the most powerful factors in the great accomplish¬ 
ment of Chinese art. Time is always hiding graces 
and the things we love, but he acts in a very friendly 
spirit to the skill of this remarkable people. When we 
look at the comparatively modem work we are aware 
that we must become as eclectic and critical here as 
with any other gifted nation. Even the present ex¬ 
hibition shows us that the failures are not few, 
although the passage of the ages has subdued many 
an unfortunate touch to the hues of beauty. In our 
pride and enthusiasm we have often said in our hearts 
that all Chinese men are artists; of course, as in all 
dogmatic expressions of opinions, we were wrong. 
Later we hope to make some mention of the many 
examples for and against the case of Chinese art as il 
is at present shown in Whitechapel. E. M. 


The concert at the Queen’s Hall on the evening of 
Tuesday, November 4, with which the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society inaugurates its 103rd season, includes 
the first performance in England of Strauss’ “ Festliches 
Praeludium,” composed for the opening of the new 
concert hall of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna on October 18. 
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Notes and News 

The Art Annual, 1913 (Virtue and Co.), contains six 
plates in colours and about fifty illustrations of the 
work of Mr. E. Blair Leighton. 


Mr. Rathmell Wilson’s new book, “ Another Book of 
the Sirens/’ is to be published this month by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. 


Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a new edition of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s “ Just So Stories.” It is to be pro¬ 
vided with twelve plates in colour by Mr. Joseph M. 
Gleeson, in addition to all the original illustrations in 
black-and-white from Mr. Kipling’s own pencil. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus are publishing a new and 
cheaper edition of Mrs. M. H. Spielmann’s popular 
volume for children, “ The Rainbow Book ” The new 
edition is fully illustrated by Arthur Rackham, Hugh 
Thomson, Carton Moore Park, and others. 


The Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have 
awarded the Symons Gold Medal to Mr. W. II. Dines, 
F.R.S., in recognition of the valuable work which he 
has done in connection with meteorological science. 
The medal will be presented at the annual meeting of 
the society on January 21, 1914. 

Mr. Max Goschen will have ready very shortly the 
“ Collected Poems” of Ford Madox Hueffer. The 
volume will contain the whole of Mr. Hueffer’s poetical 
output up to the present. Mr. Goschen also 1 nnounces 
that a fourth impression of Mr. James Elroy Flecker’s 
volume “The Golden Journey to Samarkand,” is in the 
press. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “ Personal Ex¬ 
periences in Spiritualism,” by Hereward Carrington, 
fully illustrated, at 7s. 6d. net. The book gives a 
lively and vivid account of the experiences of the 
author, who is one of the most prominent investigators 
of the super-normal, and author of “ The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” 

Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. have in the press the 
fourth edition 01 Greenwood’s 41 Libraries, Museums, 
and Art Galleries Year Book.” This is the only work 
gdving full details of these institutions in the United 
Kingdom, and this new issue will contain an alpha¬ 
betical index to the special collections of books, pictures, 
and museum exhibits throughout the country. 

Mr. James Baker, F.R.Hist.Soc., whose “Reminiscent 
Gossip” is just announced, has been elected a cor¬ 
responding member of the Soci£t6 Arch£ologique de 
France. Among the few other corresponding members 
of this society, founded in 1816, are Professor Flinders 
Petrie, Count Plunkett, and the Duke of Norfolk. 


The Manchester University Press will publish on 
November 3 “ Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry,” by H. 
B. Charlton, Assistant Lecturer in the University. 
Castelvetro is probably the most important Italian critic 
of the sixteenth century, and the want of some easily 
accessible presentation of his theory has long been felt 
by students of comparative literature. 
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It is announced from Paris that Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has been appointed to the rank of Officier de la Legion 
d’Honneur in recognition of his services to French 
literature in England. Mr. Gosse has for many years 
past devoted a large portion of his critical labours to 
French studies, the result of which are found in his 
“Critical Kit-Kats,” “French Profiles,” and other 
volumes. 


A new version for English readers of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam is issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. The new volume is 
by E. H. Johnson, Pasha, who translates the well- 
known Lucknow edition of the complete poem of 762 
quatrains. It should be interesting to compare this with 
Fitzgerald’s version, which comprises only seventy-five 
quatrains, or less than one-tenth of the complete work. 


An important work on the Land Question, entitled 
“The Land and the Commonwealth,” by Mr. T. E. 
Marks, will shortly be published by Messrs. P. S. King 
and Son. The author is a member of the Surveyors* 
Institution, and also a member of the Eighty Club Land 
Group. He writes from a long experience in the 
management of landed property, and deals with the 
whole subject in an exhaustive manner. 


Preparations for the great spectacle, “ The Romance 
of India,” which Mr. Caton Woodville is producing this 
winter in the Empress Hall at Earl’s Court, are pro¬ 
ceeding busily. Special pains are being taken to 
render the scenic effects unusually striking, and in 
several cases results are being achieved which, when 
developed, will, it is confidently anticipated, produce a 
marked sensation. 


The companion volume to Mr. George Hamlin FitchV 
44 Critic in the Orient,” the author’s impressions of some 
of the most interesting places in Europe, entitled 44 The 
Critic in the Occident,” will be published by Paul Elder 
and Company, San Francisco. The illustrations have 
proved to be one of the interesting features of these 
travel volumes, reproducing an unusual series of photo¬ 
graphs arranged into galleries of each country visited.. 


There is no deterioration in the splendid work accom¬ 
plished annually by the Promenade Concerts, and we 
are glad to state that very rarely in the history of the 
undertaking has the public given more generous and 
enthusiastic support to Sir Henry Wood and his 
orchestra than during this season. There seems to be 
every prospect that an equally satisfactory condition of 
things will prevail in 1914. 


H.H. Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein has 
graciously added her patronage to that of H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg on behalf of the matinee 
which is to be held at the Gaiety Theatre on November 

4, in aid of St. Hugh’s—a social and educational work 
for boys. Amongst others who are promoting the 
matinee are H.M. Queen Amalie of Portugal, H.H. 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and H.H. the 
Ranee of Sarawak. Boxes are selling at twenty and 
ten guineas, stalls at one guinea. Tickets can be had 
at 10s. 6d,, 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., and 2s. 6d., from Mr. 
Norman F. Potter, 129, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, 

5. W. Telephone 704 Streatham. 
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What Russia Owes to England 

T HE literature of Russia is the most amazing of all 
the literatures of the world. Its fierce socio¬ 
logical basis, its grim seriousness, its lack of any 
tradition afford vivid contrast to other national litera¬ 
tures. Until the seventeenth century, it had no 
literature outside the Church Slavonic. When Peter 
the Great came to the throne, however, Russia 
awakened, and reforms were begun. Many things were 
lacking, and had to be borrowed from without. And 
from England Russia borrowed her literature. 

At that time Dryden was writing in England; 
Voltaire in France had published his “ Dictionnaire ”; 
and Russia had nothing save ponderous Lives of the 
Saints. Hence the Russian writer of the day was purely 
derivative and imitative. He became dazzled by the 
glories of the Western literatures, and naturally turned 
to the traditions of those literatures in his attempts to 
bring Russia into line. Some slight inspiration was 
drawn from France and Germany; but it was English 
literature which became the deep guiding influence to 
which perhaps every Russian writer is indebted. 

The first individual influence that one traces is that 
of Sterne. In 1790 Radishchcv published his “ Journey 
from Petersburg to Moscow/’ the form of which was a 
scrupulous imitation of “ The Sentimental Journey.” 
In substance, however, the work is a bitter attack on 
serfdom and its attendant horrors. Radishchev was a 
typical Russian author, a serious sociologist anxious 
to better the lot of his countrymen. His subject was 
intensely national, but no national form existed for its 
presentation; he had to go to alien sources of inspira¬ 
tion. Nor does the influence of Sterne stop here. It 
is to be found in Karamzin’s “ Letters of a Russian 
Traveller,” a work which not only copied the form but 
also the spirit of Sterne. Karamzin had no sociological 
purpose. He wrote solely for delight in his craft, and 
his keen observation, liberal ideas, and gay fancy pro¬ 
duced a work which suffers hardly at all by comparison 
with its model. Sterne and Richardson together are 
found influencing the same writer in his novels, “ Poor 
Liza” and “Natalya,” the first Russian efforts in 
fiction to obtain any measure of recognition. But the 
imitator reproduced all the faults of his models, and 
even Richardson never sugared his characters with such 
cloying sentimentality. 

A little later came Byron, bursting into Russian 
literature like a sun-god. He is the father of Russian 
poetry. But for Byron, Pushkin would never have 
• written, nor would have Lermontov and A. K. Tolstoi. 
Pushkin, indeed, modelled himself on Byron, not only 
in his art but in his life, which was but a mad whirl 
of duels and excesses of all kinds. Even his end was 
Byronic. A trivial quarrel resulted in a duel in which 
Pushkin fell, mortally wounded. But, dying, he 
raised himself, fired, and brought down his opponent. 
His finest poem, “Eugene Onegin,” the basis of 
Tchaikovski’s opera, is more than a little reminiscent 


of “ Beppo ” and “ Don Juan,” and Eugene himself is 
a frankly Byronic figure, a young man burnt out, dis¬ 
enchanted with the world. In “The Gipsies,” also, 
the Byronic hero is presented, and the pitiful emptiness 
of the character is exhibited in every phase. 

But if Pushkin may be said to have been attracted by 
Byronism, then Lermontov, who ranks but little lower 
than Pushkin as a poet, may be said to have suffered 
from it. Byronism with him was no romantic drapery, 
it was his very soul. His life reads like the biograph) 
of one of Byron’s own heroes. From cradle to grave 
nature and circumstance arose continually to embitter 
and exasperate him. He passed through life hated and 
forlorn, one of the most tragic figures in literature. In 
his novel, “The Heart of a Russian,” one of the first 
psychological novels of Russia, he made a detailed 
study of the Byronic character transplanted to Russian 
soil, and his hero, Pechorin, is Don Juan under a micro¬ 
scope. 

Later, another influence made itself felt: that of Sir 
Walter Scott. Pushkin attempted, in his novels "The 
Captain’s Daughter” and ‘‘Peter the Great’s Arab,’’ an 
imitation of the Scott manner; but it was not success¬ 
fully reproduced until A. K. Tolstoi wrote Prince 
Serebryany”—a book which has earned for itself the 
description of ‘‘The ‘Ivanhoe of Russia. 

But romance could never fulfil the function of a 
national literature in Russia. It reflected but few of 
the national traits, and was inherently incapable of 
satisfying the needs of the people. It was almost en¬ 
tirely aesthetic; at its best it appealed only to the mtel- 

I ' lectual few. The critic Belinsky summed up the matter 

as follows: 

Nowadays we have no desire to read those authors 
who seek to astonish the world with their marvellous 
phrases, their sonorous verses .... the period o. 
such juvenile enthusiasm has passed; that of thought 

has arrived. 

Belinsky was right. Russia demanded from literature 
something far more serious than aesthetic entertainment. 
Literature became the last refuge of Russian thought, 
the only political platform. Reforms were long over¬ 
due, and the means which brought about those reforms 
was the realistic novel. And this form came, with al. 
other literary forms, from without, from England. A 
certain influence may be traced to Balzac, but the great 
awakening and the abiding influence came from— 
Dickens. Dickens was the founder of the novel with a 
social purpose, a fact which was enthusiastically ac¬ 
claimed in Russia before it was realised in England 
Indeed, Dostoievski said, and not without reason, that 
Dickens had two fatherlands—England and Russia 
No Russian writer has, however, openly imitated 
Dickens. Gogol approached him, perhaps, more close!) 
than any other; but all the modems are, in spint, the 
children of Dickens—Turgenev, Dostoievski, Tolstoi, 
and their followers—keen sociologists devoting their 
rrenius to the task of awakening the conscience of their 
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countrymen. The part played by Turgenev’s “Sports¬ 
man’s Sketches,” inspired by Dickens, in the removal 
of the blot of serfdom from civilisation will ever re¬ 
main one of the glories not only of Russian literature, 
but, indirectly, of English literature. 

R. C. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN THE PACIFIC—I 

D URING the past decade Imperial interests in the 
Pacific have to a large extent been allowed to 
take care of themselves. This seemingly laissez faire 
attitude of statesmen responsible for those interests has 
frequently formed the subject of bitter comment, and 
critics by the multitude have scolded the Government 
for culpably neglecting the welfare of the Empire. 
On calm reflection, however, we shall find that, even 
though it may have fallen short of the ideal standard 
which the enthusiast in his blindness would require, 
British policy has been lacking neither in dignity nor 
in practical utility. Bearing in mind that the alterna¬ 
tive to the course actually adopted would have meant, 
not only the retention but an augmenting of the naval 
force that, ten years ago, was considered necessary for 
the protection of our interests in Eastern Asia and 
beyond, let us examine the question carefully in all its 
aspects. 

After Port Arthur and Tsushima, Russian sea power 
in the Pacific entirely disappeared, and the Treaty of 
Portsmouth found Japan well on the way to naval 
supremacy in the Far East. Both these circumstances, 
the one the logical sequent of the other, were indirectly 
created by the r&le Great Britain had assumed in 
consenting to ally herself with Japan. What, then, 
more natural than that she should take advantage of 
the fruits of that alliance? 

One of the most vital reasons for the maintenance of 
a strong British fleet in the waters of Eastern Asia 
had lain in the fact that hitherto Russia’s aggressive 
diplomacy was backed, not only by her land forces, 
but also by a powerful squadron of warships operating 
from what were then held to be two impregnable bases, 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur. With the capture of 
the latter fortress and the loss of her ships, Russia 
ceased to be a naval factor in the situation. Thus the 
raison d'etre of the China Squadron in its full strength 
became no longer justified. But, the critics may say, 
there still remained Japan. Ally or no ally, we had 
no right to leave her, an Asiatic Power, who might, 
were she so inclined, seize the first opportunity of 
throwing her obligations to the winds, in a position of 
such progressive dominance throughout the Pacific, a 
region in which the Empire held so great a stake. The 
answer to this indictment is twofold and conclusive. 
We could well afford to allow a period of time to pass 
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before reasserting, by increased force, British naval 
prestige in Far Eastern waters. To begin with, no 
matter to what cynical interpretation the term “alliance” 
may be strained, it would be sheer nonsense to pretend 
that such a compact as that existing between England 
and Japan carried with it no binding obligations, or 
that these obligations could be frivolously tossed on 
one side from the day of signature. The full value 
of this instrument, as well as its potential defects, were 
thoroughly understood by the men who in this country 
took part in framing it. And its full value, neither 
more nor less, was properly estimated when it was 
decided to withdraw to home waters the battle units of 
the China Squadron. Furthermore, the financial status 
of Japan was not lost sight of. She might drain the 
last yen from the pockets of her impoverished people 
with the sole object of building up her military power 
on land and sea; but that she was prepared at any 
moment within a given period to face the expenditure 
that would be necessary if she elected to break the 
peace of the Pacific was rightly considered to be im¬ 
possible. Great Britain, moreover, controlled the 
purse-strings of Japan, and to that extent held surety 
| for her good behaviour. 

j But to the indictment of those critics who accused 
! the Government of pursuing a policy of culpable 
negligence, we have a second answer—a more positive 
justification for the reduction of British sea power in the 
Pacific. Coincident with the close of the Manchurian 
campaign, international activities found once more a 
centre in Europe, where the diplomacy of Germany had 
begun to assert itself with some vigour. At this period 
no adequate grouping of Powers existed as an effective 
counterpoise to the Triple Alliance, then at the zenith 
of its utility and prestige. It is true that the historic 
feud between France and England had been ended by 
the Entente. But the practical intimacy which 
characterises the relations between the two countries 
to-day had not yet been established, while the position 
of Russia as a factor in the European situation was 
still uncertain. Now, precisely at this moment, the 
world in general, and the British Admiralty in parti¬ 
cular, began to realise that a stage had been reached 
in the development of German naval armaments 
menacing to our position in the North Sea. In the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, a thorough recon¬ 
sideration of our naval strategy—the disposition and 
distribution of our fleets—had become a matter of 
urgent necessity. No longer was it possible, following 
the lines of the old school of strategists, to provide 
for Imperial security by the decentralisation of sea 
power. On the contrary, the policy of maintaining 
powerful stations throughout the world in spheres where 
no immediate danger lurked was proved to be fallacious 
in that it reduced to a minimum the efficiency of the 
Navy as a defensive arm, thereby exposing to attack 
the very heart of the Empire. Thus it came about that 
with the adoption of Lord Fisher’s scheme of concen¬ 
trating the maximum naval strength in home waters, the 
battle units were recalled from the Far East. On the 
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grounds, therefore, that the retention of a strong fleet 
in the region of the Pacific had for the time being 
become unnecessary, and because the rapid evolution of 
German armaments left her no alternative to the policy 
of concentration upon the North Sea, Great Britain’s 
attitude in deliberately taking advantage of her alliance 
with Japan is shown to have been fully justified by 
reason both of common sense and expediency. 

In the time that has elapsed, however, the Eastern 
world has witnessed a march of great events, the deve¬ 
lopments of which are still unfolding; and once more 
the Pacific and its problems are about to engage the 
attention of the nations. 


MOTORING 

OTORISTS will recollect that shortly after the 
last advance in the price of petrol several 
schemes were promulgated for the supply of the spirit 
from sources independent of the 44 ring.” The basis of 
these schemes was that of co-operation, motorists being 
invited to take up shares, in return for which they would 
be entitled to receive a certain quantity of petrol—so 
many gallons per share per annum—at a price con¬ 
siderably lower than that ruling in the open market. 
One of these co-operative associations was the Petrol 
Users’ and Traders’ Supply Society, Ltd., and its report 
of the work done since its inception, which has been 
issued this week, makes very interesting reading. It 
appears from this report that the Society has so far 
fulfilled its promises to the shareholders that it is selling, 
and is prepared to sell, motor spirit of the highest 
grade at is. 2d. per gallon, practically delivered free 
to the member’s garage. Up to the present 100 tons, 
or 30,000 gallons, have been actually delivered, and a 
further quantity of 200 tons is now “being delivered.” 
So satisfactory have been t;he operations of the Society 
—according to the report—that it has been decided to 
extend them largely by the erection of further depots, 
and by the acquisition of a steamer for the sole purpose 
of transporting the Society’s spirit to this country. To 
carry out this ambitious extension scheme more money 
is naturally required, and it is presumably with this 
objective in view that the exhaustive report has been 
published. 

• • • 

In considering the statements made in the above- 
mentioned report, one important fact must strike every 
careful reader, namely, that the cost to the Society of 
the spirit it is supplying to its members at is 2d. per 
gallon is not indicated. It may be taken for granted 
that it really has supplied a certain quantity of petrol to 
its shareholders at the price specified, which is 7d. per 
gallon below the market price, but has it been done at 
a loss or a profit ? And if the former is the case, how j 
long can the supply continue? That, it seems to the 


writer, is the crux of the whole matter, and the one 
point upon which those who are invited to subscribe 
the additional funds should be satisfied. The Society 
started its operations with a membership of 1,118 and 
a capital of £22,963—not a very large amount with 
which to fight the group of multi-millionaires who 
dominate the petrol market. With these modest funds 
it has purchased from a Roumanian refinery some 
hundreds of tons of petrol and distributed the same to 
its members at is. 2d. per gallon, and thereby fulfilled 
its original promises. But how much of this £22,963 
is left, and have the operations of the Society justified 
the expectation that it can continue to work on a com¬ 
mercial basis? Or has it been following a process 
analogous to that of paying dividends out of capital? 
Further, how can this Roumanian refinery afford to sell 
petrol to the Society at a price which enables the latter 
to distribute it to the consumer in this country at a 
figure 33 per cent, under the market price? And if it 
can do so, why should it? All these are questions 
which should be answered to the satisfaction of the 
motorist before he is called upon to furnish the addi¬ 
tional capital which, according to the report, is 
“absolutely essential” for the proposed enlargement of 
operations. 

» • * 

Motorists using the Dorset roads are earnestly 
requested by the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union to exercise every care in driving at cross-roads, 
dangerous corners, and through towns and villages, 
and also to show consideration for horse-drawn vehicles 
by allowing them, sufficient room to pass. The Chief 
Constable of Dorset has reported to the Association 
that in certain parts of the county there is a good deal 
of inconsiderate driving, and it is to be feared that 
many motorists have taken undue advantage of the 
toleration shown to them by the local authorities in 
refraining from any rigid enforcement of the speed 
limit. The Chief Constable’s action conveys a suffi¬ 
ciently broad hint that, unless there is an improvement 
in future, it will be necessary to institute timing opera¬ 
tions on the open road. 

# * * 

The makers of the Victor tyre claim that it has 
already obtained more eulogies and patronage from 
distinguished motorists than any other type, in spite 
of the fact that it is by far the youngest of the standard 
tyres. No fewer than four members of the British 
Royal House are regular users of the Victor, the most 
recent patron being H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught; 
whilst a quite remarkable number of distinguished 
members of the aristocracy and the Services are regular 
clients of the Victor Tyre Company. In addition, 
practically every Government Department is a user of 
Victors. These facts seem to prove conclusively that 
the memorable tyre trial was a very good thing for the 
company, notwithstanding the hostility both of the 
R.A.C. and the trade. R. B. H 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE tone would appear to be somewhat more cheerful. 
The plain truth is that the small people have all made 
and saved money during the past two years, and 
they are now anxious either to speculate or invest. The 
business is not large. No huge transactions are entered 
into, no big gambles begun. But there is a steady dribble 
of small trade. Various new companies have come out. 
Lever Brothers have issued another half million “C” 
Preference at 21s. They are sound and good, and will 
probably be readily taken up. Another admirable indus¬ 
trial share has been sold by Messrs. Erlanger, who pur¬ 
chased a block of 6 per cent. “B” Prefs. in the Birmingham 
Small Arms and offered them at 21s. The Catholic and 
General Insurance Co. asked for capital, but these new 
insurance companies are very speculative. Furness 
Withys Empire Transport will offer debentures, and half 
a dozen other concerns are coming out. But the public 
seems disinclined to touch anv Canadian issues. There 
are gloomy tales going round in regard to the position of 
a good many well-known Canadian financiers and the 
debdcle in Mexico Trams. Brazil Tractions and other 
Latin-Canadian issues have made people afraid, and very 
properly so too. 

The German Bank Rate was lowered, and this has 
improved the general tone. I hope that we shall get 
through the winter with a 5 per cent. rate. But Paris is 
very sick, and big Paris financiers talk in a most gloomy 
fashion. The effect of the war will be long in passing. 

Foreigners will all be made better in order that the 
loans may be carried out. French Rentes are to be put to 
90 and kept there until the National Loan is placed. 
Italians will also be moved up and all the Near East States 
will be made to look more cheerful. I expect to see 
remarkable tales printed as to the great good done by the 
war. Turkey and her great Euphrates scheme is already 
being written up. Presently we shall find Greece and her 
tobacco and currant trade the topic of conversation. Then 
Servia and her pig trade, and Roumania and her oil, and 
Bulgaria and her grain trade. Roumania is really the 
richest of all the countries, and Turkey comes next. I 
am afraid that Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria will have to 
reorganise their debts. Therefore I advise caution in 
applying for the new loans, though I do not suppose that 
London will be asked to subscribe. I see no future in 
copper shares, but there is such a large “bear” account in 
Tint os that the price may remain hard. But Perus have 
been sold, and look like going weaker. The position in 
Mexico grows worse each week. The United States must 
intervene sooner or later. That means a long war and 
lower values in all Mexican stocks. 

Home Rails tumbled upon the news that the Govern¬ 
ment had formed a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
position of the English railways. Lloyd George has been 
studying the question for more than two years and he has 
seen all the big railway men many times. I have again 
and again pointed out that if the present Government re¬ 
mains in office Railway Nationalisation will be carried 
through. Such Socialist measures are rotten both finan- 

d 
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cially and politically. But they are not so bad for the 
shareholders if only a fair price be agreed upon—in the 
case of the railways twenty-five years* purchase of the 
concern based upon the average dividends of the past 
three years. The Railway Boards have long known of 
the intentions of the Government, and I wonder why they 
have not let themselves go and paid larger dividends. 
Those railways that have not paid dividends but have 
spent large sums upon extensions are to be given the 
option of going before an arbitrator. This would suit such 
a line as the Great Central, which has not yet begun to 
reap the benefit of the money spent. I think we shall find 
a good deal of excitement in the Railway market as the 
Commission goes on making its inquiries, and I feel sure 
that when people realise that the terms of purchase will be 
liberal they will buy Home Rails greedily. The Govern¬ 
ment Whip gave us the tip when he put the Party funds 
into the Railway market. 

Yankees are not an interesting market. The “bears” 
have been buying back and this has hardened prices. 
Steels have been specially good. There is a large “bear” 
account open in this stock. Rocks, which were also freely 
sold by the speculator on the rumour of a Receivership, 
have sharply recovered, and the tale now goes that Phelps, 
Dodge have taken the finances in hand. Unions and 
Southern Pacific are also better, but there is talk of a 
blanket mortgage being made on Pennsylvanias. Canadas 
have hardened, but it is more than probable that we shall 
see further reactions here. The small speculator w f ho 
bought Grand Trunk Thirds was disappointed at the re¬ 
port and has been getting out. In the Mexican market 
there are no buyers. There is a semi panic. The Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific report is good, and the dividend was a 
surprise. If things were better generally in the Argentine 
market B.A. and P. would not be at their present price. 

Rubber. —In spite of the laughable collapse of the 
“bulls’* at the Cannon Street Hotel—the long-talked-of 
meeting having ended in a slanging match—prices of 
rubber shares are much better. I am afraid that this is 
due to the “bears” who have been selling short as hard 
as they can. Linggis, which were sold down to 12s. 9d., 
are now up is. 6d., and all the rest of the list shows gains. 
Sumatra Para report was good, but the outlook for most 
of the companies remains unaltered. It is simply prepos¬ 
terous to quote Malaccas at ^5 when this mismanaged 
concern can only make profits by charging huge sums to 
capital account. I also think Linggis, Vallambrosas and 
Anglo-Malay very much overvalued, just as I think Cicely, 
Pataling, Kuala Selangor, Federated Selangor, and Selan¬ 
gor reasonable purchases which will always pay a decent 
dividend, even if rubber never again goes over 2s., a 
proposition which I confess seems somewhat unlikely. 

Oil. —The event has been the rig in North Caucasians. 
A good many people sold short, and it really seemed most 
improbable that the Shell people would refuse to exercise 
their options when so huge a profit was available. But 
the dealers went for the brass boldly, and the price jumped 
to 33s. Spies have been good, and it is now said that the 
new land has turned out all right. Roumanian Consoli¬ 
dated report was good, and I congratulate the board upon 
its courage in passing the dividend. Very few oil 
directors would have dared so much or acted so wisely. 

Mines. —Kaffirs are steadv, but the boom in Rhodesian 
land companies has begun by bidding Chartered up to 
2is. 6d. A Yankee Ranch with a capital of ^1,000,000 
is to be started. I urge holders of Rhodesian land shares 
to sell quickly on any rise, as the whole deal is engineered 
to enable the insiders to get out. I am afraid Rhodesia 
as an agricultural country will prove of little value. The 
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Malayan Tin report is moderately good, but I do not hear 
the best reports of the property. 

Miscellaneous. —Aerated Bread goes on improving its 
position, and I suggest that holders should hang on. The 
Sunbeam report was admirable, and there seems quite a 
steady demand for motor shares. Shipping shares are 
weak, as many holders think the boom in freights is over. 

I advise a sale of all shipping and iron and steel shares. 
The Lagunas nitrate report was not liked, and all Nitrate 
shares have been weak. Mr. Barton talks with great 
energy about his wonderful cyanamid company which will 
be able to kill natural nitrate in a few years. In the 
meantime Alby carbides are kept hard. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 

l 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

AN IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Edwin Ridley is very interesting 
as an example of that confused thinking upon fiscal 
matters which is so characteristic of the majority of 
English party politicians. Had Mr. Ridley grasped the 
essential meaning of Fair Trade as elucidated in the writ¬ 
ings of Ralston Boyd, for instance, he would have been 
a little more careful in his use of the terms “Free Trade” 
and “Protection.” 

Let me try to explain in my own poor way the real 
meaning of these expressions in the light of Fair Trade 
teaching. The British market is maintained at very great 
expense for the benefit of British consumers; and it is 
therefore quite right and just that consumers should con¬ 
tribute to this expense in proportion to the benefit which 
they receive, that is in proportion to the amount which 
they consume. It would obviously be too costly, if not 
impossible, to collect the exact and proper contribution 
directly from every consumer; and the tax is therefore 
levied on the producer, who passes it on to the consumer 
in the price which is charged for the article in question. 

Under a system of Fair Trade a toll sufficient to defray 
market expenses is levied upon all producers whether home 
or foreign. The former (the home producers) make their 
contribution through taxation of various kinds : and the 
latter (the foreign producers) are mulcted in an equivalent 
import duty before they are allowed to place their goods 
on the market. This is obviously a perfectly just arrange¬ 
ment, because every producer is placed on an exactly equal 
footing, and no one is favoured more than another, but 
each contributes his fair share towards the expense of 
market upkeep. 

Very different from this is so-called “Free” Trade. 
Under this system the foreign producer is allowed to use 
the market without paying anything towards its mainten¬ 
ance and defence. But the home producer pays in taxation 
not only as much as he would under a system of Fair 
Trade, but the share due from his foreign rival as ’well. 
Surely this is not just? If w r e admit the goods of the 
foreign producer into our market free, w ? e surely ought 
to remit the taxation which is laid upon the home pro¬ 
ducer : and as this obviously cannot be done, there is 
nothing for it but to levy an equivalent duty on the foreign 
gcods. Free Trade, in fact, is quite impossible, and what 
\vi‘ call “ Free ” Trade is reallv Protection—of the ! 

* 1 

* ner. 


In ordinary political jargon any departure from “Free ’ 
Trade (or Subsidised Foreign Importations) is labelled 
“ Protection”—meaning, presumably, “Protection of the 
home producer.” Well, we Fair Traders maintain that 
the home producer has a right to protection to such an 
extent as shall secure him a position in the home market 
equal to that of his foreign rival. More than that, we do 
not ask ; but anything less than that we stigmatise as an 
unfair discrimination against our own people, and an 
utterly wrong and suicidal method of conducting the 
national business. 

I think that Mr. Ridley will see now why I look upon 
1 Free Trade,” whether Imperial or Universal, as an 
offence against honest dealing. And surely, assuming tha* 
it would be such a great thing if the British Empire were 
knit together in an Imperial Zollverein, it would be a still 
greater thing if the whole world were knit together in 2 
Universal Zollverein ! If we are to give up our self- 
containedness as a nation, why stop at the British Empire' 
Why not go on to that “Federation of the World’’ ol 
which poets and Socialists love to sing and talk? 

The argument that the general prosperity which would 
follow on Imperial Federation would benefit English agri¬ 
culture, is so obviously special pleading that I will not 
waste time on it, except to say that free importations ot 
wheat will necessarily be disastrous for our heavily taxed 
farmers, whether they come from a foreign country or 
from a British Dominion such as Canada. Under Imperial 
Free Trade our agriculture will go on declining till we 
become a purely manufacturing community—a consumma¬ 
tion which no one xvho has studied social conditions could 
look forward to without a thrill of something approaching 
to horror. 

Mr. Ridley may be quite right in his assertion that this 
nation will never give up its Free Trade traditions or con¬ 
sent to the rehabilitation of its agriculture in the only wa> 
possible. Radical and Unionist politicians alike have so 
completely given themselves over to the fallacy that un¬ 
taxed food is necessary if the working-man is to live, that 
he may very likely adhere to our Free Trade system either 
in an imperial or in a universal form. But this, at least, 

I can say : that, even if the working-man’s food does 
remain cheap owing to its free entry from abroad, his 
general cost of living will be no less than it is, and will 
probably be more, owing to the enormous fleet which will 
be necessary, and the operation of the law by which tht 
cost of this fleet will filter down to the working man ir. 
some form or other. 

Finally, Sir, I have to thank you for the courtesy with 
which you have opened your columns to the discussion of 
so unorthodox a subject as Fair Trade. It is little to th»- 
credit of the Unionist Press that with few exceptions the) 
stifle any discussion of official Tariff Reform, and seer, 
intent on bolstering up a policy which even a Free Trader 
can demolish without difficulty. Before it is too late kt 
us realise and admit that, if Free Trade is unsound. 
also is Tariff Reform as whittled down for vote-catchirg 
purposes. Let us cease to be politicians and endeavour: * 
be statesmen, secure in the conviction that an honest 3rd 
consistent facing of realities will win in the long run. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Immo S. An.rv* 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus. 

“ CLASSICAL ” AUTHORS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— 1 see that in an able and interesting article in ^ 
number of October 4 the author states that “a ‘classica: 
author is one whose works are proper to be studied m j 
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class; from this notion all the other attributes of classic 
will seem to spring.” Surely the origin of our phrase, 
“the classic authors,” meaning the authors who have lent 
lasting distinction to the language of their country, comes 
from the Servian division of the Roman citizens into 
classes, which were subdivided into centuries. Those 
citizens who belonged to the first class, owning property 
valued at not less than 125,000 asses, were styled em¬ 
phatically classici; those whose fortune did not amount to 
that sum were designated as infra classem. Thus : Aulus 
Gellius (xix, 8) : Classicus assiduusque aliquis scriptor non 
proletarius —such is the explanation given in Ramsay’s 
“Antiquities,” p. 98, and it seems to me the true one. 
The development of meaning is similar to that seen in the 
case of 44 princeps ” : primus and Capio : signifying 
either “one who takes the first place,” or “one who first 
takes spoils from an enemy.” 

The connection of aqua with aequus is more than doubt- 
lul. Aqua is connected etymologically with a root repre¬ 
sented in A. Saxon, by ed, water (c.f., eyot): aequus is 
probably connected with O. Germ, ewa (law). Aequus is 
probably to be connected with aequor : 44 the level surface 
of ocean.” 

I am, yours, etc., 

H. A. Strong. 

Farnham Common, Bucks. 


A MATTER OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you will kindly grant me a 
little space to ask why, in the Book of Ezekiel, the words 
“Son of man” and “son of man” are spelled sometimes 
with a capital “S” and sometimes with a small 44 s.” 

For example, in Ezekiel ii, 1st and 3rd verses, Son of 
man; ii, 6th and 8th verses, son of man; and so on 
throughout the Book of forty-eight chapters. The words 
occur quite ninety times in Ezekiel. 

As I know that this subject (correct spelling) is interest¬ 
ing to your readers, I thought that perhaps someone 
would be good enough to explain the rather puzzling 
variation. 

It is of too frequent occurrence to be put down to a 
“printer’s error,” and, besides, the Bible having been 
made the subject of long and laborious study by many 
eminent scholars, such a mistake would have been notified, 
and long since have ceased to disfigure the sacred page. 
With apologies for troubling you, I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, D. B. 

Ashford, Middlesex. 
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Notes of the Week 

I T is an undoubted fact that we are enormously 
indebted to the railwaymen of the country for 
the care and solicitude which they show for our 
safety, and which enable millions of persons to travel 
long distances year by year in absolute immunity from 
death and disaster. At the same time we are rather 
doubtful whether any highly organised and complex 
service such as this should be allowed laxness of dis¬ 
cipline, and we must frankly express our opinion that 
the autocracy of trade unions may be asserted, when 
a servile Government is in office, beyond all proper 
limits—to such an extent, in fact, that the lives of 
railway servants, as well as those of the travelling 
public, may be imperilled. Living, as we do, in the 
South, we find that the railwaymen who are not under 
the heel of the unions are not at all enthusiastic about 
the course which has been adopted in the case of Driver 
Caudle. The last thing in the world which we should 
wish would be the taking of unnecessarily harsh action 
against an individual, but, after a good many years 
of experience, we are convinced that excessive leniency 
is a grave mistake. In a Socialist-Radical paper, the 
other day, we noticed a statement that the railways of 
the country were “governed by dukes and earls." No 
doubt dukes and earls are very undesirable people, 
although with first-hand knowledge of them we do not 
think so. Unfortunately for the author of that state¬ 
ment, railways are governed by men who have risen 
from the lowest rung of the ladder—men such as the 
writer's highly respected friend and colleague, the late 
Sir Charles Scotter, who, greatly to his honour and 
much to our delight, rose to be the friend of Royalty 

and the very dear friend of those who were brought 

• 

into contact with him, but who belonged to a less 
exalted sphere in life. 


A correspondent of a paper who signs himself “ Daily 
Reader'' grumbles at its “ continual reference to 
Dickens, who is so obsolete in the present day, and, 
like the old four-wheeler, belongs to a bygone age"; 
his “ young 'uns"—we suppose he means his children— 
ask him who Codlin was, who Short was, who was 
Mark Tapley, and so on. There is no need to set 
Charles Dickens on any pinnacle of sublimity as a 
novelist; but he described certain types so fittingly, so 
accurately, and so humorously that most reading men 
accept them as useful for allusion and illustration. 
The improvidence of Micawber, the devilry of Quilp, 
the hypocrisy of Chadband and Pecksniff, the delicate 
enmity between Codlin and Short, the irrepressible 
cheerfulness of Mark Tapley—these, with many others, 
have all passed into familiarity. It is a compliment 
to Dickens that they should remain even to the present 
day; but it is nothing for “ Daily Reader " to be proud 
of that his household seems never to have heard the 
author's name. 


We go to press, as it happens, on “The Fifth "-^*a 
date which not so many years ago used to raise 
delicious shivers of anticipation for weeks beforehand. 
There was something awesome in the mere contempla¬ 
tion of that accumulating store of curiously shaped 
cardboard cases, something splendid in the thought of 
the powers of light and colour and noise packed into 
so small a space; and what boy can forget the thrill 
of the night itself—the match applied, the blue paper 
smouldering, the breathless moment, the sudden, start¬ 
ling burst of flame from squib, wheel, cracker or Roman 
candle? At heart we all seem to be fire-worshippers; 
but in later years we grow to like the quieter, less ex¬ 
plosive gleams of the hearth. Let them light their 
bonfires, however, on heath and hill; let us bear with 
the boy who sets off his little crackers with disconcert¬ 
ing bangs. Let all the good old customs of revelry 
and song and dance live as long as they can in this too 
serious age! 


We hear with pleasure that Dr. Georg Braudes, 
L.L.D., the noted Danish author and critic, is to be 
entertained at a dinner given by English authors on 
the 27th of this month at the Hotel Cecil. His work 
is not known in this country as much as it should be, 
and possibly this visit will mean a pleasant increase 
of his fame. On November 25 Dr. Brandes will lecture 
on “Shakespeare" at the Caxton Hall, when the chair 
will be taken by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who perhaps 
knows as much as anyone about Scandinavian and 
Danish literature. 
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Inspiration 

O, GIVE me thoughts, and I will find the words, 

Or let me borrow from the nightingale 
Her song of tender passion; let the gale 
That stirs the murm'ring forest, and affords 
To-night's soft symphony melodious chords 
Teach me the music of his tuneful scale; 

Or, wand'ring where the weeping willows trail 
Their tresses on the stream they waver towards, 
Wooing its waters, let my spirit meet 

The soul of Nature. Let me learn of these— 

Of bird and stream, of wind and whisp'ring trees, 
The secret to make sound so softly sweet, 

That having leam’d, I may, in turn, repeat 
To all the world those perfect harmonies. 

Transvaal. Anthony Webb. 


School-Days 

U P the hill in the bright morning trudged the boy, 
towards that well-known oblong brass-plate which 
might have been a magnet with powers of attracting young 
humanity, so regularly did it gather its noisy crowd day 
by day. He swung his strapped books gaily—it was bad 
form to carry a satchel—and received the crude grimace 
of a passing errand-lad with cool disdain. Up the hill 
called the Woodlands, down past the grim, castellated 
prison, across the wide Plain, and a stiff climb again 
to the heights of Mannamead—so charmingly named!— 
for a good two miles he walked, and then, as the hands 
of the clock crept close to nine, joined the group at the 
school gates. Only on prize-giving days and festal 
occasions did those gates swing wide for him and his 
companions; at ordinary times a door in a wall round 
the comer was the entrance. It led to a grassy square, 
half garden, half playground, and in this enclosure, for 
the few remaining minutes, the boy rushed about with 
others and expended his superfluous energy. 

At the doorway leading to the spacious class-rooms 
the Head-master appeared, a grave figure, capped and 
gowned; with keen, kindly eyes he watched the whirl¬ 
ing little mortals under his charge, as one set apart, 
yet not aloof. He raised his right hand, saying 
quietly, “Time!” Instantly Jthe shouts ceased; the 
boys trooped past the cloak-room, hanging up their 
gear, and slid along the smooth forms, each to his desk, 
the Head following to take his place standing, con¬ 
fronting them. He lifted his right hand again. The 
boys stood up, silent; then came the level, solemn voice, 
morning by morning. . . . “ Grant that this day we 
fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; 
but that all our doings may be ordered by Thy govern¬ 
ance, to do always that which is righteous in Thy 
sight. . . The boy never forgot those tones, never lost 
his sense of the mystic appeal of the simple, beautiful 


words which gave the school into the care of a power 
higher even than the domination of a Head. 

Then began the business of the morning. Outside, 
the sunlight gleamed on leaves swaying in the wind, 
the birds sang of freedom; inside, the air was still, 
murmurous with the sound of young voices, some eager, 
some indifferent, a few sullen, but all rounded off and 
bound by the desire of others that their owners should 
be learning. From room to room, when the classes 
separated for their various subjects, passed the guiding, 
controlling form of the Head, now smiling a brief 
approval, now frowning reproachfully. His frown 
could be very disconcerting, even terrible. If called 
forth too freely, it had a way of developing into short, 
contemptuous sentences that loaded the recipient with 
a shame far more pungent than any mere physical 
chastisement could bring. It was not, however, a last¬ 
ing shame; therein lies the happiness of schooldays— 
every fresh morning brought a clear sheet, new possi¬ 
bilities, the chance that all former lapses might be 
cancelled by brave doings and the thrill of a firm, 
encouraging hand on the shoulder. Punishment, save 
by a re-learned lesson or in the negative aspect of a 
withheld reward, was unknown; the scorn of the Head 
inflicted penalty enough, to be avoided at all costs. It 
is true that the older boys had memories of one 
tremendous morning when a fiery, untamable youth had 
flung a secreted potato at the science-master. There 
ensued an awful silence, for the Head, appearing un¬ 
expectedly, had seen the offence; had lifted the rebel 
bodily from his place, had carried him wriggling into 
seclusion, and had—beaten him ? No most wise 
pedagogue ! — had simply sent him home with a quiet 
intimation that perhaps this was hardly a suitable 
school for boys who threw missiles during science - 

lessons. 

The long day passed, with its lunch-interval cl 
liberty; and, alas! the school-days, too. drew to their 
close for the boy. Not until the last day at school, 
before the Christmas vacation, did he realise how fine 
they had been, how little he had done, how thoughtful 
for his welfare had been those who led him on step by 
step to the threshold of the world where henceforth he 
would have to make his way for himself. He feels now 
the grip of the hand as the Head said good-bye; was it 
possible that even the Head seemed a little sad, would 
miss his face in the gathering at prayers when the next 
term began? “Old fellow," said the Head, “what are 
you going to do?” The boy flushed; he hardly knew. 
“Never mind; keep straight, and play the game! Good¬ 
bye, my boy, good-bye.” The boy turned away, hope¬ 
ful, yet strangely subdued; somehow, in spite of his 
frequently expressed longing for this moment of *‘leav¬ 
ing school,” a look had come into the eyes of the Head 
which made him sad. 

There was a sigh; there were a few farewells from 
other boys, some of whom he would never see again; 
and school-days, for him, were over. 

W. L. R. 
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Problems of Latter-Day Astronomy 

I.—The Ultra-Neptunian Planets 

By Professor F. T. Del Marmol. 


D O the dominions of the Sun stretch out beyond 
Neptune? Is the solar supremacy acknow¬ 
ledged by other planets than the well-known ones 
we all learned of in the days of our childhood ? At 
first such questions seem startling, but, after all, when 
we remember that the existence of Neptune itself was 
not dreamed of before the calculations of Le Verrier 
and Adams, calculations made before the actual dis¬ 
covery of Neptune by Johann Galle, there is nothing 
impossible in the hypothesis of certain astronomers that 
the Sun’s dominions reach beyond Neptune. 

Most people are aware that certain irregularities in 
the movements of Uranus led Le Verrier and Adams 
to suspect the existence of the planet which was later 
discovered by Galle. In the same way, the American 
astronomer W. H. Pickering, and the British 
astronomer Sir George Forbes, have observed similar 
irregularities in the movements of Neptune, only to be 
accounted for, in their opinion, by the perturbations 
produced by another planet. Unfortunately, they 
altogether fail to agree as to the distance of the sup¬ 
posed body from the Sun. Pickering calculated that the 
intervening space is about 100 times as great as the 
distance separating the Earth from the Sun. Forbes 
estimates it at 150 times as far! This want of agree¬ 
ment has led the public to pay little regard to the 
theory. And yet, there are not wanting grounds to 
justify the belief that both these eminent astronomers 
may be in the right, and that it is a question, not of an 
ultra-neptunian planet, but of ultra-neptunian planets. 
Let us examine the matter a little more closely. 

' Our readers will doubtless remember that the dis¬ 
tances of the planets of the solar system Jrom their 
central star may be expressed in round numbers by the 
following figures, in which the unit is the distance be¬ 
tween the Earth and the Sun: Mercury, 0.4; Venus, 
0.7; Earth, 1; Mars, 1.5; Jupiter, 5.2; Saturn, 9.5; 
Uranus, 19 ; Neptune, 30. So, that if Neptune be 
the most remote planet of the solar system, the limits 
of the Sun’s dominions would be found at some thirty 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun (30 times 
93 million miles). But there are good reasons for hold¬ 
ing that this figure is altogether an inadequate one. 

The key to the enigma is to be found in the move¬ 
ments of certain comets, those interesting bodies so 
vast in size, so insignificant in mass, that their sub¬ 
stance, although spread over millions of miles, once 
condensed might in many cases merely fill a fair-sized 
room, and so slight in force that a collision with the 
Earth would produce as little effect on the latter as a 
cobweb would produce on an express train. When 
one of these errant bodies comes under the influence of 
the Sun, the powerful action of the latter obliges it to 
describe a parabola. Generally, after reaching the 
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perihelion (the nearest point to the Sun) it returns to 
Infinity whence it came, and we see it no more. With 
a daily diminishing velocity, it journeys onwards till 
its death by dissolution or its capture by another Sun. 
But sometimes, in its passage through the solar 
regions, it passes sufficiently near to a planet massive 
enough and sufficiently removed from the Sun to in¬ 
fluence the velocity and to change the parabolic tra¬ 
jectory of the comet. Should the influence be in the 
sense of increase of velocity, the hyperbola then de¬ 
scribed by the comet leads to its rapid disappearance 
into regions unknown after passing the perihelion, and 
the solar system knows it no more. On the other 
hand, should the planetary influence cause the errant 
body to lose part of its velocity, the curve becomes an 
ellipsis, and the course of the comet is altered so that it 
becomes a permanent addition to the solar kingdom. 
Here, a dynamical law tells us that if the perturbation 
is produced at a distance d from the sun, then the 
furthest point of the ellipsis will also be found at the 
same distance d. 

Now, the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune have captured in this way quite a number of 
comets, and these have been grouped by astronomers 
into families. The Jovian family is quite a large one, 
fourteen in number, for the huge bulk of Jupiter has 
acted like a magnet. Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
have succeeded in capturing three, four, and three re¬ 
spectively. The maxima distances of these comets 
from the Sun would suffice in themselves to point to the 
existence of the planets mentioned, even if the eye or 
the telescope failed to reveal them to us. Halley in 
fact thought that a planet probably existed at a dis¬ 
tance from the Sim corresponding to the aphelion of 
the comet which bears his name. And it should be re¬ 
membered that, in Halley’s day, neither Neptune nor 
Uranus had been discovered. 


There is a group of seven recurring comets, the 
aphelion of which is to be met with at a distance of 
about 100 times that which separates the Earth from 
the Sun. Unless then we admit the almost inconceiv¬ 
able hypothesis that celestial bodies unconnected with 
the solar system should have been found seven times in 
that part of the heavens at the very moment that comets 
were travelling there, we are forced to the conclusion 
that everything points to the existence of an ultra- 
neptunian planet at the distance 100 from the Sun, i.e., 
more than three times as far away from the central 
star as Neptune. This would be Pickering’s planet, 
which should effect its revolution round the Sun every 
thousand years according to the harmonic law of Kepler 
that the cubes of the distances are proportional to the 
squares erf the times: Cube of 100 equal to square of 
1,000. Another comet family is to be met with farther 
away still, at the distance for its perihelion of about 
150, which is that corresponding to Sir George Forbes* 
planet. 

Nor is this all. There is a comet group which com¬ 
prises, among others, the errant body of 1680, studied 
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by Newton, and the 1874 one, discovered by Coggia. 
Their perihelion is quite close to the Sun, but their 
aphelion is at the distance of 840, that is to say 28 
times as far from the Sun as Neptune. And the dis¬ 
covery of the Wolf comet of 1911 makes up yet another 
little group of three with an aphelion at the distance 
60. So that, although Science cannot yet officially 
admit the existence of ultra-neptunian planets any more 
than it could admit the existence of Neptune itself, in 
spite of the prophecy of Halley, and, later on, the con¬ 
vincing calculations of Adams and Le Verrier, before 
it was definitely observed by the astronomer Galle, 
there is every reason for thinking that the Sun possesses 
four unrecognised subjects at the respective distances 
of 60, 100, 150, and 840, always taking the distance be¬ 
tween the Earth and the Sun, i.e . 9 93 million miles, as 
a unity. Although there are in the solar system many 
other individual periodical comets, no other cometary 
families are known. So, we have no reason to suspect 
the existence of ultra-neptunian planets beside these 
four. If for a moment we call them A, B, C, D, the 
planet A will be the next to Neptune at the distance 60, 
double that of Neptune from the Sun; B will be the 
planet suggested by Professor Pickering; C, the one 
claimed by Sir George Forbes; and D, the real frontier 
of our system. 

It has sometimes been said, ironically, that the stars 
do not always speak the truth. The Halley comet was 
facetiously reproached by several writers for not having 
“performed” rigorously according to the “program” 
laid down. This reproach is an unjust one. The 
celestial bodies always obey rigidly mathematical laws, 
although sometimes we ourselves err through our lack of 
knowledge of certain details of a problem, or through 
not possessing all the facts. 

Did the tiny asteroids Eros and Achilles try to de¬ 
ceive us when the former apeared nearer to us than 
Mars, and the latter farther from us than Jupiter, 
while it had always been taken for granted that all the 
asteroids gravitate between the red and the giant 
planets ? Not at all. Their apparently strange move¬ 
ments came to teach us new truths and to give us valu¬ 
able data. Thanks to Eros, it was possible to measure 
with greater precision than before, the distance between 
the Earth and the Sun, that distance which has been 
adopted as the unit in all astronomical measures. As 
for Achilles, it afforded an occasion for confirming the 
exactness erf a charming dynamical theorem formulated 
by Lagrange over a century ago, to the effect that 
three heavenly bodies, by reason of their mutual 
actions, may gravitate while constantly occupying the 
three vertices of an eternally equilateral triangle. No 
example of this was known until it was seen by the 
observations and calculations of the eminent British 
astronomer, Mr. Crommelin, that the Sun, Jupiter, and 
Achilles satisfied this curious condition. So that Eros 
and Achilles did tell the truth, as the comets and other 
celestial bodies are always doing. 

Every jewel of the heavens, from the meteorites to 
the giant Canopus, is a golden page of the sublime book 


of Nature, in which book are inscribed eternal and 
immutable laws. And, without fear of deception, we 
may allow: ourselves to be enraptured by their irresist¬ 
ible logic, by their resplendent beauty and by their 
convincing eloquence. 


Parodies 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

M ATTHEW ARNOLD once laid it down that 
parody was a vile art, and, no doubt, there are 
many who so far from being amused by the efforts of 
the parodist, consider them beneath contempt and 
serious criticism. I confess to not being on the side of 
these angels. I do not agree with the character in one 
of Ben Jonson's plays, who says: “ A parodie, a 
parodie! ... to make it absurder than it was.” I 
cannot for the life of me see how a parody can make a 
thing absurd, any more than I can imagine a caricature 
making a person ugly or ridiculous. What both arts 
do, according to my view of them, is to give a striking 
imitation by accentuating those characteristics which 
are most pronounced in individuals or in style. One 
may, I think, go with Knowell (I have looked it up and 
find the play is “Every Man in His Humour”) when be 
calls the art of parody “ a kind of miraculous gift” ; for 
there is that in it which, by sedulous imitation creates 
something which is not only fresh in itself, but repro¬ 
duces in a sudden flash, so to speak, a simulacrum of 
something already existing. Whether one cares to be 
the victim or the assenting model to such an art 
depends so much on temperament that a rule can 
hardly be laid down. To some it must come as a 
foretaste of fame; to others, as the ape-like mimicry 
of those who ought to know better. Neither Arnold 
nor Browning cared for its attentions, and yet when 
we read the parody on “ Poor Matthias,” or the incom¬ 
parable imitation by Mr. Owen Seaman, begnimag— 

Birthdays? Yes, in a geoera! way 
For the worst if not for the best of men 

our love and reverence for the fine gifts of both poets 
suffer no abatement. The sonorous periods of the 
great lexicographer are not the lees imposing because 
of the famous parody in the “ Rejected Addresses,” nor 
can I believe that Dickens has lost a tithe of his power 
because of Bret Harte’s inimitable attentions. We 
are singularly rich in this direction. The Smith 
brothers set a fashion which has attracted notable 
followers. Thackeray in his Prise Novels led the way 
which Bret Harte and Mr. Anstey have followed with 
such surprising confidence and success. It has re¬ 
mained, however, for Mr. Max Beerbohm to place the 
coping-stone on the edifice of prose parody. Some 
years ago the Saturday Review issued* greatly daring, 
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a Christmas number. No egg contained so much meat 
as did that unique venture, mental sustenance. Mr. 
Hardy and John Davidson, John Oliver Hobbes and 
Mr. Frank Harris, and I don’t know what others, were 
all represented, and graphic art lent its gracious aid. 
But amidst this banquet of good things, surely none was 
so appetising as the “Christmas Garland” of Max. 
Last year a new “ Garland” was flung at the public by 
the same certain hand. I suppose I am prejudiced, in 
my almost immoral love of parody, but there it is; and 
I am bound to say I have had more innocent enjoyment 
from these two collections than I have from any thing 
within the covers of a book for many a year. I used 
to think that Thackeray and Bret Harte were inimita¬ 
ble ; but here I discovered something even better than 
those veterans gave us. 

As I write I have before me “ The Moxford Book of 
English Verse, ”* by Mr. A. Stodart-Walker. In fact 
it is the delighted perusal of this volume that caused me 
to write this article. I never think that poetical parody 
has quite the power of its prose counterpart. In the 
former there is so great a tendency to catch at the 
m a nne r only of the model. In fact, when you have * 
caught this you have, so to speak, got over the main 
difficulty—you have, but you have not produced really 
great parody. There are notable exceptions where the 
turns of thought and accidents of phrase of a writer have 
been imitated so cleverly as almost to seem—but just 
not to be—original. We remember how Scott really 
thought he had actually written the famous “Burning 
of Drury Lane* in “The Rejected Addresses.” In 
the “Moxford Book” we get, with a few exceptions, 
perhaps, the high-water mark of poetic parody, the 
mark already reached by Calverley and Stephen and 
Mr. Seaman and Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. There is 
little doubt that the most effective of parodies are those 
which carry out in the domains of politics what was 
originally intended to embellish the realms of litera¬ 
ture, and here when we find the House of Commons 
addressing the House of Lords-in a> marvellous imita¬ 
tion of Bums' “Lines to a Mouse,” the sudden glory¬ 
ing, as old Hobbes has* it, is quick and insistent on the 
reading. When, too, we have W. E. Henley address¬ 
ing us with 

Out of the mud whioh covers me, 

Black as my hat from head to sole, 

I thank the friendly referee 
For our unconquerable goal. 

or Mr. Krphng wondering— 

What can they know of golfing who only slicing know, 

our delight in the technical perfection of the parody is 
increased because it is applied to those two tremendous 
objects of ambition and perfervid interest—more vital 
than politics, more important than hygiene, or the ways 
(even them!) of bulls and bears—football and golf. 

+ The Moxfnrd Book of English Verse. (Eveleigh 

Nash. 3 s. 6 d. net.) 


REVIEWS 

The Man who Lost America—II 

Lord North , Second Earl of Guilford , K.G., 1732-1792. 
By Reginald Lucas. Two Volumes. (Arthur 
L. Humphreys. 21s. net.) 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

N the first part we dealt generally with the American 
War and how we drifted into it from various 
causes—but it must not be assumed that this occupied 
the whole of North’s career. He was a Minister both 
before and after it, and had to deal with other episodes. 

In 1763 North was put up on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment to move against Wilkes. “In all my memory,” 
he said years afterwards in his self-depreciatory way, “I 
do not remember a single popular measure I ever voted 
for.” And, he added: “ I state this to prove that I 
am not an ambitious man: Men may be popular with¬ 
out being ambitious, but there is rarely an ambitious 
man who does not try to be popular.” Then follows 
a brilliant chapter dealing with Wilkes. It is difficult to 
compare Wilkes with anyone else; in some respects he 
was like “Labby,” whose amusing biography I re¬ 
viewed the other day. He had the same audacity—the 
same love of paradox and in a coarser age much the 
same amusements. It was almost by accident that he 
became a popular hero and accomplished what he did. 

He formed a periodical (like “ Labby ”) called the 
North Briton , and his articles were not unlike the 
occasional outbursts of “Scrutator” : listen to this !— 

Wilkes poured out reproach and obloquy on the 
foreign policy of the Government and on the Ministers 
who now commended it, and under the guise of exone¬ 
rating a virtuous and benevolent monarch who was 
nothing but the mouthpiece of his unfaithful stewards, 
he continued to wound King George in his most 
sensitive spot. 

The very style is “Labby’s.” Wilkes was prosecuted 
and committed to the Tower. Dr. Johnson once de¬ 
clared of North's government: “ I will not say that 
what they did was always wrong, but it was always 
done at a wrong time,” and this applies to Wilkes as 
much as it does to the American war. 

You must read for yourselves how Wilkes was fined, 
unfined, and everything but refined, until having had 
all the honour he wanted, he “ swept Middlesex for the 
Crown,” and subsided into that obscurity from which 
with cleverer handling he would never have been 
allowed to emerge. 

The book is not only embellished with some excellent 
portraits in photogravure, but also has a chapter deal¬ 
ing with some of North’s contemporaries. 

Many men whose names are familiar but convey 
very little to the ordinary reader are here carefully 
placed in their proper positions. Here we have thumb- 
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nail sketches of Bute the unpopular, frigid George 
Grenville, and Rockingham the magnificent. Burke’s 
character is considered in some detail, and we catch a 
glimpse of Chatham when the Duke of Grafton comes 
on the stage. All this helps the biography enormously. 
To balance it a chapter is devoted to the constitution 
and to how little say the people had in the matter. We 
are reminded that Tudor and Stuart sovereigns created 
constituencies much in the same way as they bestowed 
peerages. Henry VIII created seventeen new 
boroughs, Edward VI fourteen, Mary ten, and so on, 
until the Merry Monarch was content with only two. 
Some of these for social or physical reasons were in 
time denuded of their population, but they were never 
deprived of their representatives. The borough of 
Gatton was an enclosed park; Dunwich was at the 
bottom of the sea; Lord Beverley’s seat had one house, 
whilst the celebrated Old Sarum” was a lonely mound. 

It was North who gave Fox his first lift, giving him 
a junior Lordship of the Admiralty when he was an 
unruly youth of twenty-three. It was needless to say 
he was then a Tory of Tories—opposed Wilkes, 
voted against the disfranchisement of Shoreham for 
corruption, and gave the clergy no license in respect of 
the 39 articles. This “half length,” as Mr. George 
Russell would call it, of Fox, is one of the best in a 
book full of vivid pen portraits. 

The King was honest and wanted an honest Minister. 
North was honest, but sleepy, indolent, and anxious to 
be left in peace. The King, Mr. Lucas declares, was 
like a conscientious watch dog, courageous and ready 
to resent any insult; whilst he compares North to a 
peaceful and well-disposed wether, goaded into a re¬ 
luctant and ineffective attitude of self-defence. 

The third thing that caused North annoyance was the 
Royal Marriage Act. All George Ill’s brothers were 
fond of ladies inferior to them in rank, and the Bill was 
briefly to prevent any of the descendants of George II, 
except the issue of a princess, making a legal marriage 
before twenty-five without the consent of the Sovereign. 
Farmer George was essentially a domestic man, and he 
intended to be master of his own family as well as of 
the nation. 

North shilly-shallied with both the Empire-builders— 
Clive and Hastings— 

As to Clive, North had no settled opinion. We 
are told “he wavered from censure to encomium”— 
inclined towards indulgence, slept through most of 
the debate in 1773, finally changed his mind and 
voted with the minority against him. 

He declined to be one of the managers at the trial of 
Warren Hastings—pleaded his failing eyesight as an 
excuse. In fact he never wanted to do anything. 

During the American War North's private financial 
affairs got into disorder, and it is characteristic of the 
kindly King that in the midst of all his own anxieties 
he wrote to North to inquire whether it was £15,000 
or £20,000 would pay his debts, u for I love you as well 
as a man of worth as I esteem you as a Minister. 0 


Besides his own troubles, during the course of the war 
Consols fell to 54. 

North's resignation is admirably told: — 

North was longing for release, but he hovered and 
wavered until the last minute. On March 19, 1782, 
however, he collected all his energy and for once 
took a momentous and binding resolution. He defi¬ 
nitely tendered his resignation. The story goes that 
the King received it as he was leaving Windsor 
Castle to hunt. He put the paper in his pocket and 
said be would see his Minister next day. 

44 Lord North has sent me in his resignation, but 1 
shall not accept it,'* he said to his companions. 

Next morning they met, and, tnirabilc dictu, North 
stood his ground. He hastened to the House eager to 
unburden his mind, and did so. Having thus eased his 
mind of the heavy and detested burdens that he bad 
borne so long, he turned in the lightness of his heart 
to crack a couple of jokes. 44 Come home and dine,” 
he said to one friend, “and get the credit of having 
dined with a fallen Minister on the day of his 
dismissal!” 

And so he left office with a laugh and a light heart. 

The Rockingham administration that followed, the 
Coalition and its fall, are then dealt with, and the book 
comes to an end with a description of North in opposi¬ 
tion. In Mr. Lucas’ opinion the American Colonies 
were already adrift, and by no human agency could haye 
been permanently tethered to these shores. Personally 
I am not so sure; but Mr. Lucas makes it quite dear 
that in the hands of a man of North's temperament 
disaster was certain. As Burke said, after praising his 
many good qualities, “he wanted something of the 
vigilance and spirit of command that the times re¬ 
quired." That is exactly it. He was incompetent, he 
knew he was incompetent, and we suffered the loss cf 
half a continent because a foolish king insisted upon his 
staying in power. 


Poems and Rhymes 


Songs from Books . By RUDYARD KIPLING. (Mac¬ 

millan and Co. 6s. net.) 

MOST of Mr. Kipling's readers must have had a vague 
idea that a large quantity of verse was distributed 
here and there among his books, but it will pro¬ 
bably be a surprise to them when they find that these 
odd verses and poems fill a volume of three hundred 
pages. The fact is that Mr. Kipling is eclectic in his 
tastes; rather than place a quotation at the head or 
tail of his chapters or his short sketches he prefers to 
weave a little strand of his own. The result, as a rule, 
is good, though in some cases we hardly feel it was 
worth preserving. Sometimes the effect is swift and 
fine, sometimes it contains a thrill as keen as words may 
give; and for these occasions we are entirely and un¬ 
reservedly grateful. 

Never have we forgotten, for example, the first read¬ 
ing of that gentle, mysterious “City of Sleep" from 
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the story of “The Brushwood Boy." The opening 
stanza recaptures the old eerie sensation: — 

Over the edge of the purple down 
Where the single lamplight gleams, 

Know ye the road to the Merciful Town 
That is hard by the Sea of Dreams^- 
Where the poor may lay their wrongs away, 

And the sick may forget to weep ? 

But we—pity us ! Oh, pity us ! 

We wakeful; ah, pity us !— 

We must go back with Poiioeman Day, 

Back from the City of Sleep! 

There are times when Mr. Kipling can tell a simple 
story in the simplest language and reach to the very 
depths of one's heart. Of such is the legend of 
“ Eddi, priest of St. Wilfrid," who held a service on a 
wild night, and preached to an old marsh-donkey and 
a yoke-weary bullock which pushed in, attracted by 
the gleam of the altar-candles. 

They steamed and dripped in the chancel, 

They listened and never stirred, 

While, just as though they were Bishops, 

Eddi preached them the Word. 

Till the gale blew off on the marshes 
And the windows showed the day, 

And the Ox and the Ass together 
Wheeled and clattered away. 

And when the Saxons mocked him, 

Said Eddi of Manhood End, 

“I dare not shut His chapel 
On such as care to attend.” 

“Eddi's Service," from “Rewards and Fairies," is 
one of the finest things Mr. Kipling has done; it con¬ 
tains the spiritual truth, without which the cleverest 
rhyming and the most astonishing exhibitions of rhythm 
leave us cold. Of such a nature is tf L’Envoi,” and the 
last verse in this book, “The Prayer”: 

My Brother kneels, so saith Kabir, 

To stone and brass in heathen-wise, 

But in my brother’s voioe I hear 
My own unanswered agonies. 

His God is as his fates assign, 

His prayer is all the world’s—and mine. 

Sea-songs are here, and fascinating rhythmic com¬ 
positions akin to “The Story of Ung,” and the neat, 
springy little chapter-headings from the “Just-So 
Stories,” and a few delicate, haunting poems such as 
“The Recall.” All these we are glad to find bound 
within a single volume, for until now it has been 
necessary to hunt for them through various books. And 
if there are a few which we could well spare, we can 
pass them by for the sake of the few which are essential 
poetry, and the many which, though not poetry at all, 
have a vigour and a swing with them that disguises 
them exceedingly well. 


Another Delectable Duchy 

Luxembourg: The Grand Duchy and Its People. By 
George Renwick. (T. Fisher Unwin, ios. 6d. 
net.) 

* THE Grand Duchy of Luxembourg," says Mr. 
Renwick, “ if it is one of the smallest of European 
countries, is one of the most beautiful." On this text 
he has written to those likely to follow in his 
footsteps, an extremely useful book. He addresses 
himself mainly to the pedestrian, the kind of traveller 
who has the best chance of properly appreciating the 
Grand Duchy, and, in a special chapter, to the cyclist, 
since “it is impossible to stand at any point in Luxem¬ 
bourg and be much more than two miles from a good 
main thoroughfare." The confirmed pedestrian is apt 
to be somewhat of a pedant—it is our own past sin that 
we are confessing—stigmatising arbitrarily and without 
reference to any set of principles the signs of progress 
he encounters, gaping at uninspired sunsets and undis¬ 
tinguished landscapes, or rhapsodising over archi¬ 
tectural beauties tjiat he is not entitled to praise, be¬ 
cause his alleged interest in the matter has never sufficed 
to seek the answers to the questions they inevitably 
suggest. We are digressing, but we cannot help specu¬ 
lating as to what proportion of the English people (they 
are all English), who cannot pass a country church, 
knows the difference between a Norman and an Early 
English arch. 

Mr. Renwick is not a pedant. He does not, indeed, 
j like motor-cars; nor do we, except when we are inside 
» one, and we dare say he is right in proclaiming that 
they are out of place in Luxembourg. On the other 
hand, he does not inveigh against the signs of indus¬ 
trial activity in the “Black Country" of Luxembourg; 
taken properly, they are in the picture, and, without 
them, the State would die of inanition. The pastoral 
state in modern Europe depends on industrialism, just 
as the ancient democracies rested on slavery. 

Travellers in Europe, certainly in that part of Europe 
that once belonged to Rome, must have, if they would 
make their travels interesting to others, at least three 
special tastes or interests: history, both in its broad 
lines and as a mother of anecdote, decorative art and 
gastronomy. Mr. Renwick gives us all three. His 
gastronomical remarks are not quite specific enough for 
our taste, but they are satisfactory in view of possible 
expeditions. He reviews the kaleidoscopic history cf 
the Duchy in a clear and succinct manner, and his 
frequent anecdotal excursions are excellently planned. 
His artistic observations are full of pith, though he 
finds much vandalism and little taste in the construc¬ 
tions and decorations of modern Luxembourg. To 
these qualifications as guide he adds a rare readiness to 
give and a rare lucidity in giving practical information. 
The cost of travelling and entertainment is calculated, 
the best fishing-waters are indicated, and specimen 
routes are clearly traced. In Luxembourg, though, 
there is usually plenty of choice, and to stray is to 
find unknown beauties, while, as to trespassing, “as a 
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fairly general rule, you may go wherever a gate 
opens.” One excellent principle of the author’s is 
that “a river is always preferable to a road.” 

Mr. Renwick has plenty of legends and anecdotes to 
tell, and he tells them well. His style is, as a rule, 
rather too gushing, taggy, and suggestive of the 
superior railway-booklet; but his enthusiasm and 
thoroughness are good antidotes. He is interesting on 
the English affinities of a district in Northern Luxem¬ 
bourg, and on the philological boundary-line of the 
-scheids and the -dorfs. The following passage will 
illustrate the manner and the principal matter of the 
book, as well as the description of a tour in the Duchy : 
“Round Michelau spread fruitful orchards, and vine¬ 
yards are to be seen far and wide. The Sure, maker of 
frontiers on east and west, flows past in silvery cy¬ 
clings. Hills, tree- and verdure-clad, are thrown all 
around; the deep valleys of darker green are a delight 
to see. The road winds up the height by rock and fir, 
while at the wanderer’s feet flowers are spread with 
freest largess. The air is subtly perfumed with their 
breath. Song of birds and the faint chimes from church 
towers sweeten the air, and there you have the ideal 
landscape of lovely Luxembourg.” 

The illustrations are mostly good, though we are 
not sure whether the house at Vianden once inhabited 
by Victor Hugo and the dull house at Luxembourg 
occupied by Goethe for a week are essentially pic¬ 
turesque subjects. 


The Appreciative Mind 

The Collected Essays of Edmund Gosse. Vols. II and 
III. Critical Kit-Kats f and Gossip in a Library . 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s. net each.) 

Minds are a good deal like houses. Some stand far 
back from the high road of common thought, so hidden 
by the trees and undergrowth of apparently indiscrimi¬ 
nate learning, that the passer-by might hazard the 
opinion that they are asleep, though genius often dwells 
there; others are like a draper’s window. Their tawdry 
stock-in-trade is thrust almost on to the pavement. They 
change their appearance with the intellectual fashions 
of the hour, and the impress they leave upon their age 
is a passing one. Every type of dwelling might be seen 
as analogous to the infinite variety of the modern mind, 
from the communal flat that has barely an idea of its 
own, to the gargoyle of a home that is original only in 
its pretentious eccentricity. 

The mind of the author of these essays is, to us, 
suggestive of a large country house. It stands on high, 
dry ground, not too difficult of access, and has com¬ 
manding views of very varied scenery. It faces south, 
and adorns the landscape with graceful lawns and 
ordered gardens. Built in the seventeenth century, it 
strikes the happy medium between the awesome moat- 
and-drawbridge exclusiveness of an earlier age and the 
almost precipitate accessibility of a town house. It has 
a certain originality, but the quality that endears it is its 
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hospitality. One is confident that guests here were 
not only made to feel at home, but that they went 
away again with the comfortable feeling of increased 
amiability which comes to those who have been staying 
with friends with a genius for entertaining. If there 
was contention, there was no strife. Learning was not 
allowed to degenerate into pedantry. 

And what guests Mr. Gosse has entertained! The 
book of critical portraits is dedicated to his friend, 
Thomas Hardy, and, despite Mr. Gosse’s charming 
modesty, all the world knows that very few of Mr. 
Hardy’s great contemporaries did not enjoy Mr. 
Gosse’s personal friendship. He seems to have a genius 
for friendship, and that is the hall-mark of the finely 
appreciative mind. Nowadays many people, especially 
those who have misread Nietzsche, feign to regard this 
type of mind with lofty intolerance. Being themselves 
small-minded and needing the supports of conceit to 
prevent them’from falling to subservience, they forget 
that appreciation must precede creation. They are 
really afraid of appearing childlike, for the mind of a 
child is entirely receptive. A normal, healthy child’s 
mind is like a photographic plate, capable of receiving 
and retaining numberless impressions. Until the time 
of puberty it is almost wholly negative. When char¬ 
acter comes “the child is father to the man,” and the 
mind assumes its complete function of being expressive 
as well as impressive. But many will not learn that 
genius is wide-eyed before it is wide-mouthed, because 
the order is reversed in themselves. 

There is something characteristic of the apprecia¬ 
tive, kindly and yet critical mind of Mr. Gosse in his 
decision to write of his friends in a manner that ex¬ 
cludes criticism of the polemical order. He is content 
to conduct us round the portraits of his friends as be 
might take us round a picture gallery, adding to his 
critical observations a fund of highly interesting per¬ 
sonal reminiscence. Browning confided the story of his 
wife’s love-sonnets to Mr. Gosse. Those reticent people, 
Christina Rossetti and Lord De Tabley, became his 
intimate friends, and the reserved do not open their 
hearts to unperceptive and unimaginative minds. 
Hence, whatever anybody else might have to say upon 
these men and women, we should be inclined to trust 
more to Mr. Gosse’s vignettes than to many full-length 
portraits, stuffed with dates and all the details of full¬ 
blown biography. Indeed, no one who is really in¬ 
terested in some of the greatest literary figures of the 
nineteenth century can afford to leave Mr. Gosse’s 
records of them unread. 

“Gossip in a Library” is frankly a book-lover’s book. 
Here the author takes us into his library, and, reaching 
down from the shelves old tomes that have either gone 
jumping up or tumbling down in the scales of popu¬ 
larity, brings them into our ken by means of a wealth 
of information and allusion, salted with his own 
peculiarly kindly humour. The volume might be sub¬ 
titled, “Dead Books Brought to Life Again.” It 
shows what learning and appreciation can do in un¬ 
likely places. 
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Vignettes of Indian History 

Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. RAWLINSON. 

(Longmans, Green, and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Rawlinson *s remark that few people, either in 
England or India, take any real interest in Indian 
history is perfectly true. In England this is part of 
the general indifference to India. In that country the 
educated classes are limited in number, and those who 
might be capable authors are absorbed in their pro¬ 
fessional pursuits. There is no need to labour the 
value of historical knowledge. But it is easily in¬ 
telligible that all histories do not possess the same 
importance or interest. Patriotism and personal con¬ 
cern may conduce to a study of English history, while 
the records of, say, oversea dominions and self- 
governing colonies fail to attract. And Indian history 
has special drawbacks. Mr. Rawlinson thinks English¬ 
men are repelled by the remoteness and strangeness of 
the theme. He might have added by the appalling 
number of uncouth names and of unknown expressions. 

There are at least two ways in which Indian history 
can be treated. Some authors are content to string 
together the facts and dates conveying the mental 
pabulum without pleasing the palate: a gifted author 
like the late Sir Alfred Lyall presents the thread of 
the story in eloquent style, with a minimum of the 
facts. Sir William Hunter aimed at combining the 
two methods. But a complete history of India, in 
good literary form, has yet to be written. Perhaps 
the Cambridge University Press history, projected in 
six volumes, may solve the problem. 

In these historical studies Mr. Rawlinson follows, 
longo interuallo , Macaulay’s plan of making Indian 
history presentable by essays on selected portions. As 
professor of English literature in a Poona college, he 
has access to full materials; he breathes the atmosphere 
of Sivaji, the Mahratta chief, one of his subjects. But 
his researches carry him to all parts of the country, 
including Ceylon, and he ranges over the twenty-five 
centuries from the times of Gautama Buddha to the 
career of Ranjit Singh, the Sikh Maharaja. His 
papers are very readable, but they are only studies of 
individuals or of episodes disconnected and isolated. 
He has picked out some of the plums, but he might 
still find matter for his picturesque pen in such names 
as Dupleix and Dalhousie, Tippoo and Wellesley, the 
wars of the Carnatic and Afghanistan, and the crisis 
of the Mutiny—to mention only a selection. 

Apparently Mr. Rawlinson considers India in former 
times to have been prosperous and well governed. So 
far back as the accession of Chandragupta, he states, 
the inhabitants of the Aryavarta were already a highly 
civilised people. Under the Guptas—about 400 A.D. 
—it “ must have been a country of almost ideal 
prosperity.” He calls it “India’s Golden Age”; and, 
later, the Mahomedans are said to have made a series 
of inroads into “ a prosperous, civilised, and well- 
governed country.” Elsewhere he notices how little 
the Hindu has changed since the visit of the Chinese 


pilgrim, Fa-Hian, 400 A.D. It would be difficult to 
prove the statements or to contradict them: and it may 
be permissible to question the author’s conclusions, 
when he can write elsewhere of Ranjit Singh, a heavy 
drinker, dissolute in morals, unscrupulous, as “ never¬ 
theless commanding our unstinted admiration.” For 
other statements it would be desirable to know the 
authority, such as that “the modern embargo against 
crossing ‘the black water’ is of recent origin,” and 
that the Buddha is still recognised as a Christian saint. 
Mr. Rawlinson is right in tracing the vitality of Hinduism 
to its power of absorption, by which it embraces and in¬ 
cludes rather than extirpates. But he treats it only as 
a religion, whereas Hinduism does not accord with the 
ordinary notion of a religion; it is more a social system 
in a quasi-religious setting. The essay on the foreign 
influences in India is particularly interesting: they are 
summed up in the influences of Babylon and Chaldaea, 
the Persian and the Greco-Roman. These have long 
since passed—how many know that they were ever 
felt ? There are some little repetitions and slips in 
these studies which might be removed: but otherwise 
they may be cordially commended, and should en¬ 
courage readers of Indian history, if anything can do 
so. 


Lord Selborne's Warning 

The State and the Citizen. By the Earl OF SELBORNE, 
K.G. (F. Warne and Co. is. net.) 

LORD SELBORNE tells the story of the ingenuous 
American who walked into a London bookseller’s shop, 
threw down a shilling, and asked for a copy of the 
British Constitution, assuming that, like the American 
Constitution, it was. written on a piece of paper and 
published. Why, if it were so written, it should neces¬ 
sarily be purchasable for the modest shilling only the 
ingenuous American could explain. Perhaps Lord 
Selborne—or his publishers, the designers of the admir¬ 
able Imperial Library, of which this book forms part— 
has taken the hint in fixing the price of a volume which 
will tell the average citizen all that he will want to 
know, certainly a vast deal, in small compass, more 
than he does know, of the Constitution under which he 
lives and his country achieved empire and freedom. 
If books were to be judged by their utility and in¬ 
trinsic worth, we should be inclined to suggest that the 
£1 had been accidentally omitted before the is. It 
is a small book; it is a shilling book as books are 
judged according to paper, number of words, and the 
rest; but it is better worth the guinea than some much 
advertised articles of domestic fame. Lord Selborne 
has compressed into a couple of hundred small pages 
the easily-to-be-assimilated information and thought 
which, from family association and from experience in 
the government of both old countries and new, he is 
peculiarly fitted to impart. It would be good for the 
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State and the citizen if the matter in Lord Selborne’s 
brochure could be put into the heads of the majority 
of electors; it would give the supporters of a raging 
and tearing propaganda occasion for serious thought, 
and it would provide those who are not yet convinced 
of the merits or wisdom of present-day methods with 
the very guidance they need. 

The British Constitution, tangible intangibility that 
it is—a something that has grown into being by custom, 
not by law, yet which finds a fairly solid foundation 
in Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill 
of Rights, three instruments which the elder Pitt called 
“ The Bible of the British Constitution 0 —has from 
Burke and Talleyrand to Guizot and Mommsen and 
Anson been the subject of study and exposition in 
many works of varied value and dimensions. To the 
man in the street the name is mainly familiar as the 
test utterance of sobriety! What some cannot pro¬ 
nounce, others have with more or less learning sought 
to describe. Your philosopher and political historian, 
be he Mill or Maine, Creasy or Bryce, Anson or Sydney 
Low, is beyond the pale of the ordinary citizen into 
whose hands the fate of the Constitution has been de¬ 
livered. Hence the importance of Lord Selborne’s 
book, which a chauffeur may read while he waits, and 
an agricultural labourer may master in the evening 
when the parish pump does not demand his undivided 
attention. Here they will find a simple definition of 
what Government is, the simplest explanation of the 
differences between the flexible unwritten British Con¬ 
stitution and the rigid documented conditions which 
obtain in America and other lands. There is just 
enough history in it to illustrate the madness of entrust¬ 
ing the affairs of the country to the single chamber 
Government under which, in fact, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, we are now living. The Parliament 
Act is not the sort of thing De TocqueviUe had in mind 
when he said: “ En Angleterre la constitution peut 
changer sans cesse; ou plut6t elle n'existe pas.” 
England tried the single chamber experiment once, and 
Cromwell was the man who found its tyranny unwork¬ 
able. No other country, no British Colony, has ever 
dreamed of placing its most sacred interests at the 
mercy of a party majority in a House from whose 
Cabinet dictated decrees there is no appeal. When a 
so-called popular Government introduces great consti¬ 
tutional changes as light-heartedly as it proposes a new 
dog tax, when it devises laws which, while cutting at the 
very vitals in the relations of classes, are calculated to 
undermine the character of the people and the institu¬ 
tions that have given Great Britain the proudest place 
among the nations of the world, and when it refuses, 
in the teeth of the most strenuous opposition, to appeal 
to the very people in whose name it professes to act, 
then we may say that England is living under an 
oligarchy and the worst of all forms of tyranny. We 
do not discover a partisan sentence in Lord Selborne’s 
book, but we do discover a grave warning. A small 
popular authoritative work of this kind could not have 
appeared more opportunely. 


“Storied Windows Richly Dight” 

Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England and 
France. Painted by LAWRENCE B. SAINT, 
described by HUGH ARNOLD. (Adam and 
Charles Black. 25s. net.) 

The moral and spiritual influence of the painted 
windows upon a devout and religious people in 
mediaeval times was of vast importance to the life of 
a country and the work of the world. The history 
of the Crucifixion, say, as it appeared in the late 
twelfth century window in Poitiers, must have affected 
millions of persons during its hundreds of years of 
life. Who shall presume to say just what kind of 
power such stained glass designs may have had, who 
attempt to tell the strange psychic effect upon thou¬ 
sands of ardent spirits, ignorant in every sort of learn¬ 
ing except that which these glowing labyrinths of 
tragedy taught them? To-day the old awe and 
passion is toned or vanished. Such an admirable 
work as the present removes us from the devout 
atmosphere of Gothic surroundings, and enables us 
to enjoy the qualities of stained glass, not with the 
heart of the child, but the head of the twentieth century 
artist. Now we are free to consider and weigh the 
aesthetic value of glass work of three centuries 
peculiarly skilful in such craft, or we may test the 
technical qualities of the mediaeval period and learn 
something which will enable us to produce more 
accomplished results than, generally speaking, the last 
few centuries have been able to show. 

Some time since, the American artist, Mr. Lawrence 
B. Saint, produced, with exquisite care, a series of 
coloured drawings from the ancient windows most 
characteristic of their period in France and England. 
These were bought by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and now form the fifty coloured illustrations to Mr. 
Hugh Arnold's work. Both writer and artist are com¬ 
pletely informed and thoroughly in sympathy with the 
beauty and craftsmanship of this art, which found its 
fullest and noblest expression during no small part 
of the Middle Ages in England and France, countries 
which then had so many intentions and accomplish¬ 
ments in commnon. 

From the very beginnings of stained glass, the pro¬ 
duct, as Mr. Arnold says, of the union of two crafts, 
the glazier's and the enameller's, to the work done in 
the late fifteenth century at Fair ford Church, when 
our native style gave way to the Flemish school, every 
important aspect of work is fully described. No book 
on the subject could make more clear to the student 
the art or craft of glass work during the three cen¬ 
turies dealt with, nor could the matter be more care¬ 
fully and agreeably set before us either in the 
descriptions or the well-reproduced illustrations. 
Mediaeval glass is of especial value to all those in¬ 
terested in English art, for it is in this connection 
rather than in the little that remains of faded paintings 
on plaster walls that thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth century French and English primitives can 
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be studied. Historically, also, this volume on 
“ Stained Glass ” is of value, for Mr. Hugh Arnold 
cleverly makes his descriptions of these fine old 
examples tell us of incidents from many 

“.a window richly peint 

With lives of many divers seint.” 


Dust and Hasheesh 

The Eighteen-Nineties. A Review of Art and Ideas 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century . By HOL¬ 
BROOK JACKSON. Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

THIS careful, serious, and often entertaining work 
appears to be written rather for posterity than for 
the men of our own day. The first decade or so of 
the present century has rattled past at so tremendous 
a rate, for those of us who were young in the 'nineties, 
that the period with which Mr. Holbrook Jackson deals 
seems all too close for the cool historic treatment which 
he attempts. We feel that we have only just recovered 
from the dream that smote us in the day we once 
thought so brilliant, so hopeful, so bravely catholic 
of spirit. And here is Mr. Jackson already prepared 
to seethe the kid in its mother’s milk—a process long 
since recognised as somewhat indelicate. 

However, the author does his cookery with infinite 
tact and thoroughness, and tells us of a thousand 
queer points of the past which we had not even 
managed to forget. Our youth belongs to the ’nineties, 
perhaps like that of Mr. Jackson, and we believed in 
things then, and were of good hope. Looking back, 
we see, alas! that it was a time of agreeable illusions 
and of exquisite intentions, rather than one of fine 
experiments and glorious results. There were not 
giants in London life in those days, but there were 
very kind and clever and often gifted people who were 
just a little too post , just a trifle too anxious for, and 
a tiny bit too contemptuous of, fame. But they were 
lively days, radiant with the glamour of more or less 
rose-white youth, when " To stretch the octave ’twixt 
the dream and deed ” seemed worth while—and 
then they appeal to us in another way, for they are 
very cold and dead and still now. Although we have 
not cared to remark on it much, the fine dust of time 
has gathered over the dish of hasheesh that once pro¬ 
duced so many longed-for sensations; bhang and ganja 
have lost their mystery and power to delight, and one 
returns to the literary and artistic history of the ’nine¬ 
ties with sadness and the knowledge which is only 
sorrow’s spy. But Mr. Holbrook Jackson lightens the 
load of the dead past. His pictures of what he calls 
an epoch of experiment, with some achievement and 
some remorse are candid, sincere, and inspired with 
critical force. The headings of the chapters, or more 
fully still the index, give us every name, every phrase 
and phase of those ten years with which he deals. We 
see again the young Max Beerbohm producing his 
works”; Aubrey Beardsley leaps into his queer sort 
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of fame, and subsides beneath the shelter of the Roman 
Church. Oscar Wilde is young and old in that period 
—Stopford Brooke and Brieux, the incomplete but 
delightful Conder, that bold and gifted adventurer 
of literature, Richard le Gallienne, and hundreds of 
painters, actors, poets, printers, and impossibilities 
jostle each other on the crowded pages. Each is duly 
considered and noted; each is forced to amuse us for 
his moment, or encouraged to teach us all he knows. 
Throughout the enormous list of people and things 
which we own seemed intensely important to us at the 
time, but which have now passed into the roomy limbo 
which awaits us all, no one and no movement can be 
found which is treated unfairly by the author. He 
possesses his own point of view, his own prejudices, 
no doubt, but he never allows himself to be other than 
just and generous. It is this catholic spirit of fairness, 
this deep sympathy with all artistic human endeavour 
which makes Mr. Jackson’s book such a delightful 
companion, and makes the author so pleasing a Dante 
of an agreeable Inferno. Although in earnest, he is a 
thousand miles from ever being dull; he writes with 
literary skill, but he knows his hurried age and the 
quick sense of the newspaper man, at his best, is within 
him. One of the poets he deals with in perfect 
sympathy, John Davidson, wrote: — 

Sing hey for the journalist ! 

He is the true soidado; 

Both time and chance he’ll lead a dance, 

And find our Eldorado. 

Mr. Jackson has discovered a sort of golden land in 
the ultimate decade of the last century, and he places 
all the wonders that he has found before us in a lordly 
dish. His " Eighteen-Nineties ” is a book which even 
the youngest and most critical among us will read with 
delight. For those who were in the movement of the 
period there is much agreeable recollection and a thou¬ 
sand suggestions which are not actually recalled. As 
we lay aside this copious, competent, and highly in¬ 
teresting book, we think of some verses of a poet of 
those days, Mr. William Watson: — 

Pass, thou wild light, 

Wild light on peaks that so 
Grieve to let go 
The day. 

Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night : 

Pass thou away. 

Pass, thou wild heart, 

Wild heart of youth that still 
Has half a will 
To stay. 

I grow too old a comrade, let us part: 

Pass thou away. 

E. M. 


Messrs. Blackwood will publish immediately " A 
Critical Essay on European Literature,” by the Rev. 
Dr. James Lindsay. The essay is in two parts—“ The 
Claims of Comparative Literature” and "Literary 
Criticism and Creation.” 
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Shorter Reviews 

The Russian Ballet . By A. E. JOHNSON. With Illus¬ 
trations by Rene Bull. (Constable and Co. 
2is. net.) 

E have already discussed at some length 
the art of Nijinsky in these columns, 
in noticing the English edition of M. Barbier’s 
work, and we do not propose to write again 
lengthily of the invasion of this country by 
Russian artistes, since in its musical and other aspects 
the Russian Ballet has been adequately treated. The 
value of this beautiful book by Mr. Johnson, a sym¬ 
pathetic critic, lies chiefly in the admirable way in 
which he tells the story of each ballet, from the 
burlesque “ Petrouchka ” to the voluptuous “ Schehera¬ 
zade ” and the terrible “ C 16 op&tre.” It is probable 
that hundreds of people have visited the scene of these 
expositions, have “ enjoyed ” the music, the colour, the 
representations of passion, love, and terror, who could 
not for their lives give a clear account of the plot which 
inspires the unique displays. To such people this book 
should appeal—though possibly its price will be pro¬ 
hibitive for some of them. By its vivid, simple methods 
of explaining each tale, aided by the wonderful, almost 
dazzling, pictures by the well-known artist, it must take 
its place as a standard work on the subject, especially 
as the author has very wisely begun many of his de¬ 
scriptions by a neat paragraph or two of criticism or 
comment. The volume would make a handsome gift— 
of more use and interest than many of the elaborately 
prepared colour-books which arrive at this season. 


This Realm, This England. By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 

Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.) 

“SEE your own country first” is a phrase of urgent 
advice—inspired, doubtless, by a desire for the profit 
of “ Home Rails ”—which has been rather frequently 
before the public eye during the last year or two. The 
ordinary Englishman, be he fond of books or attracted 
by scenery, may well begin to doubt whether he has 
seen his own country at all, after reading these studies 
by Mr. Dewar; for they are so full of minute observa¬ 
tion, so charged with quiet appreciation of things which 
too often we ignore completely, that some readers at 
any rate will have a new world opened to them. 

The country, the actual, exquisite English country, 
of which Mr. Henry James wrote so incomparably in 
his “English Hours,” reading into it a depth of tone 
and contrast by reason of his arrival from noisier, more 
clamant regions—this country is Mr. Dewar’s friend. 
“There are places,” said Henry James, “whose very 
aspect is a story or a song,” and some of these places 
Mr. Dewar has found. He is shy of the big towns— 
save when it becomes necessary to mention a willow- 
warbler that “ sang soon after dawn in a back-garden 
in Chelsea in August.” Look in the index, and that 
is the only reference to London; but you will find 


butterflies, the cuckoo, the jay, the kestrel, the mag¬ 
pie, the owl—in fact there are country items by the 
score, down to the village shop and the viper. Hal: 
an hour of this book is enough to rouse a wild disgust 
with town—to send the imaginative reader post-haste 
for a time-table, eager to reach his favourite spot, be 
it summer or winter. We were compelled to remember 
a certain tiny post-office in Cornwall, where everything 
except stamps seemed to be sold, from the porch of 
which a lane—“ter’ble steep, sure ’noughleads 
down to a lonely little beach sentried by huge rocky 
promontories on either side; and only the chilly 
spectre of to-morrow morning’s duties kept us back. 
This type of village shop is admirably described under 
the heading of “Dips,” along with several other 
sketches of English characteristics—“Tarpaulin,” the 
carrier; “ Pride,” the bird-catcher; and “ Giles Chaw- 
bacon” make excellent subjects. But, after all, the 
birds are the author’s familiars; he discusses their 
flight, their haunts, their habits, their song, their 
differences—as between crow and rook, magpie, jack¬ 
daw, and blackbird—with a skill which proves him a 
keen observer and with the charm of an accomplished 
writer. His book has made us realise anew the fact 
that a man may easily live all his life in England, even 
in the country, and yet not see one hundredth part of 
the beauties and interests that surround him. 


The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century. 

By Charles BASTIDE. (John Lane. 10s. 6 d. net.’, 

THOSE who, judging by the title of this volume, turn to 
it in the expectation of finding some account of the poli¬ 
tical relations of France and England in the days of our 
Stuart Kings, will be disappointed, for the author only 
refers to such matters incidentally. Although the book 
is not described on the title-page as a translation, it 
seems to be an English version of “Anglais et Franqais 
du dix-septi&me Sifecle,” but another work bearing 
almost that title having been issued, it was apparently 
thought advisable to devise a new appellation for the 
present volume. In the Introduction a hope is expressed 
that the reader “will hail in the short-lived Anglo- 
French entente of Charles ITs time the forerunner of the 
present ‘cordial understanding.”* From a political point 
of view we are not disposed to agree with that proposi¬ 
tion. Charles II sold himself to Louis XIV, and their 
entente was one of the most unfortunate episodes in our 
national history. But, at times, some good spring* 
even out of evil, and we readily concede that the entente 
between Charles and Louis, though politically disgrace¬ 
ful, tended for a time to bring Englishmen and French 
men more closely together, in such wise as to enabk 
them to understand each other better than they had 
done for many years previously. In that connection 
this volume throws many serviceable side lights on the 
intercourse of the two nations. 

Some chapters are very interesting. The author de¬ 
scribes how people travelled from Paris to London and 
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vice versa in Charles IPs tune. He discusses the know¬ 
ledge of English then possessed by Frenchmen, and 
shows us how they learnt to write our language, often, 
indeed, in an extremely able manner. Again, he deals 
with French influence on our manners, customs and 
literature, and gives us a curious chapter on the French 
newspapers issued in London between 1650 and 1700. 
Much that he has to tell us is valuable as a contribution 
to the history of those French Huguenots who sought 
an asylum among us. There are chapters on the rela¬ 
tions of Shakespeare and the Mongoye family, and on 
the great influence which Huguenot thought undoubtedly 
exercised in England. Briefly, the book contains a 
good deal of hitherto scattered information respecting 
the period of which it treats, and should, therefore, 
prove useful to the historical student. Several of the 
illustrations are distinctly good, though some appear to 
have very little connection with the text. 


Etchings of Corpus Christi College , Oxford . By Miss 
M. K. Hughes, A.R.E. (W. H. Benyon and Co., 
Cheltenham.) 

In the “Black and White** room of the Royal Academy 
Miss Hughes has been represented by two or three 
etchings for some years past, and her occasional ex¬ 
hibitions have proved her an artist exceptionally sensi¬ 
tive to the beauty of light and shade and exceptionally 
skilful in rendering it. In these fine etchings of Oxford 
—a good companion portfolio to her seven studies of 
Queen's College, Cambridge—she shows a most 
pleasing triumph over the difficulties of architecture, 
and her choice of a view-point is evidently very care¬ 
fully considered; the composition of four, at any rate, 
is superb. The etchings give “ The Gateway and Sun¬ 
dial," “Fellows’ Building," “Dining Hall," “Gentle¬ 
men Commoners’ Quad," “Library from President’s 
Garden," and “^Edes Annexae, Merton Street." The 
first and fifth must rank as the best etchings of this 
artist that we have yet seen. The prices vary; signed 
proofs on Japanese paper are 42s., limited in number 
to 125 sets; proofs on antique paper, 27s. 6d. the set; 
and the publishers supply oak frames at an extra 
charge of 23s. 6d. 

We are informed that Miss Hughes has recently 
visited Iceland, and is now engaged in preparing a 
series of etchings of that little-known island. 


A Vagabond in New York . By OLIVER MADOX 
Hueffer. Illustrated. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Never was a more delightful record than this penned, 
concerning sheer unadulterated vagabondage. “ Up 
against it" from the first page, the vagabond contrives 
to make even his starving days amusing in print, though 
we do not doubt they involved a considerable amount 
of suffering. In light, cheery fashion, we are furnished 
with a good deal of information concerning New York 
ways, information not less valuable because time has 


softened the harshnesses of the vagabond days, and 
they show from these pages as not quite believable. To 
quote Mark Twain, the record of happenings is 
probably “stretched a bit,” but the truth of the author’s 
observation remains. 

He found the New York policeman “benevolent and 
a gentleman," since, when he was in difficulties with 
regard to his suspenders, the policeman obliged him 
with a pin and lent him fifty cents—which sum was 
faithfully repaid. Owing to “graft," the policeman 
suffers in reputation for the faults of his superiors, but 
he is not less a man and a brother for that—from the 
vagabond’s view point. And his lot is not a happy one. 
“ I would not be a New York policeman for a very' 
great deal," says our vagabond. “I would very much 
rather borrow money from him.” 

The purchase of votes at three dollars apiece—one 
man representing six or more voters; the manufacture 
of chicken sandwiches from turkey of which the copy¬ 
right has lapsed; “Gladys,” the performing elephant; 
the two babies on the farm—these, and a multitude of 
other things, are told of to our deep amusement, and 
ever and again there is a specially telling phrase. 
“Whoever arranged that the Liberty Statue should 
stand with her back to America, looking toward 
Europe with a hopeful expression as though watching 
out for a really reliable liver-pill, knew his country.” 
This is a mere inconspicuous example of what the book 
contains. As an antidote to a fit of depression on a 
dull day, we can thoroughly recommend the sketches 
of this vagabond. 


A First Book of Nature Study . By E. STENHOUSE, 
B.Sc. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. is. 6d.) 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “First Books cf 
Science " is a well-known and much appreciated series 
amongst educationists. The present volume is a 
worthy successor to the earlier ones, and it deals with a 
number of topics which experience has shown to be 
suitable for school-work in nature study. The lessons 
are all concerned with animals, plants, and phenomena 
to be met with in every-day life. The chapters on 
Pond Life are particularly interesting, and so is the one 
entitled “ Sermons in Stones.” But, indeed, the whole 
of the little volume is full of interest, and is sure to 
arouse the pupil’s desire to gain fuller knowledge by 
personal investigation. It is extremely well produced, 
the binding is strong and serviceable, the paper ex¬ 
cellent, and the illustrations, most of which have been 
specially prepared for it, are well printed and all that 
could be desired. 


The Flowing Bowl . By Edward SPENCER. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

JUDGING by the work before us, we should say that 
what Mr. Spencer does not know about “The Flowing 
Bowl” is such a negligible quantity that it is not worth 
knowing. We have already enjoyed his “ Cakes and 
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Ale,” and his many witticisms, and now we may join 
him in innumerable loving-cups of all dimensions filled 
to the brim with practically every conceivable concoc¬ 
tion under the sun. We are not sure which of these 
the author had been sampling when he was prompted 
so hopelessly to misquote what he is pleased to term the 
“ Revelations of St. John” on page 117. It is quite a 
revised version all his own, produced in all seriousness. 
But much may be forgiven him, for his anecdotes and 
recipes will be the delight of all those who seek “from 
the brow of care to smooth away a wrinkle,” which is a 
misquotation also. 


The Art Annual , 1913. The Life and Work of 

Edmund Blair Leighton . By ALFRED YOCKNEY. 

(Virtue and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

We heartily congratulate Messrs. Virtue and Co. on 
their beautiful issue for Christmas, 1913, illustrating 
the art of Blair Leighton; it is a most delightful pro¬ 
duction. The illustrations, many of which arc in 
colour, are exquisite, and they depict a human type 
which one sees occasionally, but not often, because 
both the men and women are possessed of beautiful 
features, and if we could only be translated to one 
of the planets which our distinguished contributor, 
Professor del Marmol, will speak of in later issues 
as being inhabited, doubtless we might daily come into 
contact with such perfect types. As matters prosaically 
are, it is our unhappy fate to be placed just opposite 
to the W.S.P.U. Consequently it is rarely that we 
are brought into contact, even from our back windows, 
with any types which would have appealed to the art 
of Blair Leighton. We leave criticism behind us with 
these few remarks. 


What is Music? A Brief Analysis for the General 
Reader . By H. HEATHCOTE Statham. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Beethoven. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“WHAT is music?” asks Mr. Statham. It is “the 
med’cine of the mind,” the “moody food of us that 
trade in love,” and it “hath charms to soothe a savage 
breast, to soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” This 
has been known for ages, so why should our author ask 
such an unnecessary question ? It is as annoying as 
those inane unimaginative newspaper posters which, in 
glaring type, propound the query, “What will win?” 
and fail to answer it. But Mr. Statham is not as bad 
as this, for in his preface he informs us that “the object 
of this little book is to give a general idea as to the 
materials of which music is composed.” And he pro¬ 
ceeds to do so as well as can be expected in a small 
volume of some hundred and fifty pages, starting with 
Pythagoras, two thousand five hundred years ago. But 
why that unnecessary note of interrogation ? 


Modern Woman , and How to Manage Her. By 
WALTER M. Gallichan. (T. Werner Laurie, is. 
net.) 

“O WHAT men dare do!” exclaims Claudio, but we 
venture to assert that he had no conception of such 
daring as that displayed by Mr. Gallichan in the 
volume before us. He is a bold man indeed, and 
though he does not go so far as to say— 

O! woman, woman ! whether lean or fat, 

In face an angel, but in soul a cat! 

he nevertheless does not hesitate to expose her foibles, 
according to his lights. On the whole, however, he 
deals sympathetically with what we are pleased to term 
the fair sex and our better halves. To the long- 
suffering husband he vouchsafes this piece of advice: 
“ Be not overkind when a young wife sulks and puts 
you into Coventry. Let her alone for a while. Don’t 
go up to her in a supplicating attitude, unless you want 
a stinging snub. Go to your club, or take a woman 
friend to the theatre.” Dear, dear! The latter part 
of the remedy might be worse than the ill. 


Fiction 

Stray Notes from Wessex 

A Changed Man> The Waiting Supper , and Other 
Tales; concluding with The Romantic Adventures 
of a Milkmaid . By THOMAS HARDY. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 

T HE definition of the contents of this book as “Short 
Stories” does not seem satisfactory; Mr. Hardy has 
chosen a much more suitable terra when in his prefatory 
note he calls them “ minor novels.’* With at least three 
of them we are driven to wonder that they have not 
formed the theme of complete “ Wessex ” romances, for 
the plots are complicated, the material is there even 
to the usual accumulated mishaps that bring promising 
love-stories to tragic conclusions, and the spell of the 
West Country is over them all. 

Once again Mr. Hardy frowns down the possible 
happy endings, and plunges many of his sweethearting 
couples into depths of gloom. Take the case of 
Selina Paddock, on the point of being married to a 
dragoon. He was suddenly called off to the war, and the 
wedding was postponed, although the banns had been 
announced for the second time. News came of his 
death; and the story opens with an approaching union 
by special licence with a young farmer who is willing 
to take Selina, and her child—now three years old. A 
letter arrives from the soldier, who was not killed at 
all, to say that he intends to come and see her; the 
poor girl does not know what to do. The old lover 
arrives; there is a dance of the country-folk, during 
which Selina, in her former wedding-dress, tells him 
of the problem. In an hour he is dead from heart* 
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failure—the doctor says it was caused by the long 
journey, a hurried drive, and the exhaustion of the 
acting upon a constitution enfeebled by priva¬ 
tion; but the girl naturally thinks that her news caused 
the fatal shock. She retires to a neighbouring town 
and opens a little shop, and eighteen months later 
Farmer Miller renews his proposals; she refuses him. 
She is convinced that in the sight of Heaven she is the 
soldier's widow, having twice been near to marriage 
with him. Some time after, the farmer marries a 
dairymans daughter. Then, one day, Selina visits the 
soldier s grave with her boy, to find a strange woman 
digging up the ivy she had reverently planted; the 
woman also has a tiny boy with her. Of course, the 
stranger is the real widow, and the scene between the 
two women is short and harsh with pain. 

This plot is fairly representative. Fate plays with 
the characters, not blindly, but ingeniously and de¬ 
liberately spoiling their chances, and, even when a 
dreamy, restful, half-happy ending seems possible— 
as in the above case—reserving her sharpest stroke for 
an unexpected moment. The last story is an excep¬ 
tion; after some vicissitudes, the milkmaid's romantic 
adventures terminate as they ought to do—in her lover’s 
arms. "A Mere Interlude," which as far as sheer 
plot-building goes, is a little masterpiece, has a con¬ 
cession—rather half-hearted—at the close; we are left 
thinking that there might be happiness in store for a 
much-harassed couple. In “A Waiting Supper" the 
lovers are worried by unkind chances until she is fifty 
and he is fifty-three; she does not know whether her 
husband is living or not. And then his skeleton is 
discovered during the dredging of a stream. She is 
free, for his watch had proved the identity of the man. 
Whereupon her faithful lover says: — 

“You might have married me on the day we had 
fixed, and there would have been no impediment. You 
would now have been seventeen years my wife, and 
we might have had tall sons and daughters.” 

“ It might have been so,” she murmured. 

44 Well—is it still better late than never?" . . . 

44 Is it worth while, after so many years?” she said 
to him. 44 We are fairly happy as we are—perhaps 
happier than we should be in any other relation, 
seeing what old people we have grown. The weight 
is gone from our lives; the shadow no longer divides 
us : then let us be joyful together as we are, dearest 
Nic, in the days of our vanity; and 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come." 

He fell in with these views of hers to some 
extent. But occasionally he ventured to urge her to 
reconsider the case, though he spoke not with the 
fervour of his earlier years. 

There, again, is the grey gloom, the hopelessness, the 
triumphant chuckle of fate. And we sigh, even while 
we admire the unfailing hand of the author once more. 
It was well to rescue these stories from the obscurity of 
the magazines in which they appeared, for they prove, 
if proof were needed, that we cannot afford to miss 
anything Mr. Hardy has written. 


News from the Duchy . By “Q." (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.) 

As the stories composing “News from the Duchy" differ 
greatly with regard to length, so they may be said to 
vary in interest. With the exception of “The Election 
Count" in Part II, those comprising Part I are much 
more interesting than the sketches of Part II. And 
although we cannot find any announcement that any 
contained in the book have previously been issued, we 
certainly remember to have read somewhere the incident 
described in “A Yachting Adventure.” The seamen 
of a boat anchored in harbour, wishing to have their 
revenge on the Maiden Aunt, a neighbouring yacht, for 
taking its position too near to them, dressed in effigy 
one of the seamen of the intruding ship. This figure 
they attached by a short line to the kedge, with 
the result that when the Maiden Aunt made ready to 
tighten up on the kedge an apparition bearing a striking 
resemblance to a certain Bill—who had gone on land 
the previous night—made its scarifying appearance, lo 
the fright and amazement of the crew, until the laugh 
of the real Bill dispelled the horrible illusion. 

“Tom Tiddler's Ground" has floating over it a 
certain air of mystery, thereby adding to its enjoyment. 
“Lieutenant Lapenotifere” is a very apt little description 
of how the news of Nelson's death was brought to the 
Admiralty. It ends exactly on the right note and 
proves, as do many others in the book, that Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch is one of the few writers who is master 
of the art of short stories. Throughout the book there 
seems to be missing much of the quaint humour which 
made “Hocken and Hunken" so enjoyable, and which 
we always seem to expect from "Q"; but none the less 
the book is one to be heartily recommended for its 
grasp of striking little incidents and its presentation 
of them in a pleasing form. 


The Joy of Youth . By Eden PHILLPOTTS. (Chapman- 
and Hall. 6s.) 

We shall not join the chorus of grumblers who seem 
to have taken it as a personal insult that Mr. Phillpotts 
has deserted Dartmoor for Italy. Is a man for ever 
bound to write of a certain district because he has 
written of it in the past ? Indeed, after the first shock 
of discovery, this comedy of irrepressible, full-blooded 
youth began to enthrall us, and, though some of the 
conversations upon Art are rather long, there is enough 
story at the back of them to lift them above the level 
of mere academic discussions. 

A casual encounter in the cast room at the British 
Museum, when Bertram Dangerfield, a rich young 
artist bumps against Loveday Merton, a Devonshire 
girl of wealth and position, begins the comedy; for 
Loveday is engaged to a rather stiff, conventional Sir 
Willoughby Patteme type of a man, and doesn't yet 
know what life might be. Dangerfield has relatives 
in the same district of Devonshire, and the impact of 
his views upon those of Sir Raleigh Vane, when they- 
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meet—the irresistible force against the immovable 
object—is exceedingly amusing. Loveday, with two 
friends, visits Italy, which the artist regards as his 
home, and the party makes various excursions to the 
treasures of Florence. The inevitable happens: the 
girl finds that her opinions and ideals are infinitely 
removed from those of her foxhunting, British- 
Constitutional lover. The tangle is unravelled 
prettily, without many tears. We congratulate Mr. 
Phillpotts on his new departure; if Dangerfield is a 
trifle overpowering in his torrential opinions at times, 
he is a lovable fellow; and the girl appeals as strongly 
as he. The secondary characters are good, especially 
the glimpses of old Fry, the gardener; and the few 
descriptions are vivid as pictures. 


Two Little Parisians. By PIERRE MlLLE. (John Lane. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

SOME of us imagine that we, in England, understand 
something of that remarkable genus which is occasion¬ 
ally termed the human boy. Monsieur Pierre Mille has, 
in the present work, attempted to draw the veil from the 
character of his small French brother, and to show the 
temperament of the French male child as it is. Not 
only is he, Caillou, described; but his little sister, Tili, 
is also made to enter the arena; although—if one dares 
to make such a statement in these days of suffragettes— 
a deservedly smaller space is allotted to her than to her 
brother. It is Caillou, at all events, who holds the 
centre of the stage. The work, as a matter of fact, is 
of that extremely dainty order which must inevitably 
lose something by a translation even as excellent as this 
is, for the translation of a child’s speech is almost as 
difficult as that of humour; and to convey humour from 
one tongue to another is a feat which is, to all intents 
and purposes, impossible—that is to say, if one should 
desire to retain anything of the original atmosphere and 
type of wit. However, the rendering in this case is 
quite admirable, and the adventures of Caillou and Tili 
will be enjoyed by many, notwithstanding the fact that 
to that portion of readers that has never visited France 
some of their antics may appear rather more outri than 
is actually the case. 


Shorter Notices 

THERE are few writers capable of extracting as much 
interest from a bunch of quiet country folk as Mr. 
Gissing, and in “ A Dinner of Herbs” (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.) he fully maintains his level of writing. 
The story concerns a cobbler, Daniel Alway, who we 
feel is destined to marry Agatha Wame from the first 
chapter. So little is Daniel aware of the fact, how¬ 
ever, and so many are the obstacles that arise, that 
the interest of the book is fully maintained up to its 
concluding pages. It is as a student of character that 
the author accomplishes his best work; the gradual 


change in Agatha is very cleverly portrayed, and we 
realise, as we are intended to do, the effect of Daniel’s 
life on her. Daniel himself, again, is a fine study, 
though at times his diffidence and the quality known 
among his kind as “ innocence ” are almost too appa¬ 
rent. Another good point of the book is that its author 
does not attribute to his simple country folk the fine 
instincts and complex motives of more highly civilised 
mortals—a fault which spoils many a pastoral romance. 
Here are elemental beings, actuated by primal instincts, 
working out their crooked fates in the manner con¬ 
sequent on life lived close to nature; they are real 
people, living real lives—not puppets jerked here and 
there by the strings of a fiction writer. In consequence, 
this is an exceptionally strong, clean story, and one 
well worthy of perusal, in spite of the village setting 
that is so persistently characteristic of Mr. Gissing’s 
work. 

The man who bore another’s burden of guilt for the 
sake of the woman he loved is no new figure, and the 
rather highly placed, dark-skinned villain in love with 
the heroine, are more or less old friends. Having met 
—in the course of this book—an unforgiving earl and 
a professor witl) a very bad memory for such mundane 
realities as the necessity for opening one’s own letters 
once in a while, we feel quite at home, and inclined to 
say, “ So pleased to meet you again.” When the hero 
and heroine find all difficulties cleared away, and fall 
into each other’s arms on the last page or two, we 
almost exclaim, “ I told you so, from the time the 
fortune-teller sat on the deck of that dahabcah.” But 
so long as old things are presented as attractively as 
in this book, we will not quarrel with the author. 
Frank Carruthers is an admirable hero; Iris, his be¬ 
loved, is an exceedingly charming girl; Mahoum Pasha 
makes an excellent villain; Rupert is an ideally weak 
youngster; and all the rest of the characters play their 
parts with dignity and precision—as far as these quali¬ 
ties are required. On the whole, “ Undreamed Ways,*’ 
by Max Egerton (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), is an 
excellent conventional story, ending on the right note, 
and a book that we can thoroughly recommend for the 
passing of a pleasant hour. 

A butterfly born into life by sudden rays of brilliant 
sunshine, but finding itself within glass walls, giving 
opportunities of seeing the brilliant sunshine without, 
but unable to get there; beating and finally breaking 
its wings, and dying without having enjoyed the sun¬ 
shine which brought it into life: this is what really 
happens in “ A Page in a Man’s History,” by Penelope 
Ford (John Long. 6s.). It is not uncommon, but 
none the less cruel. After the man had seen his poor 
crushed butterfly dead, we read: “ The night saw the 
dawn of Armstrong’s fame and prophesied a success 
which later spelt History.” We might add “memory 
also”; and no man will envy the man his success. 

Take a very staid and reputable bank cashier of fifty 
years of age, and put him under terms to spend twenty 
thousand pounds in one year under the bear leadership 
of a young peer not endowed with too much money, 
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but quite up to date in other respects. Imagine how 
the spendthrift with a year’s limit would set to work 
under such a guidance, and read what Mr. J. Huntly 
McCarthy makes him do in " Fool of April ” (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.). The time is the present, and we 
get Craganour’s never-to-be-forgotten Derby—our hero 
puts ^ioo on Aboyeur at 100 to 1, frequents the 
smartest restaurants, theatres, revues, and otherwise 
goes the pace, but is a good little man after all. The 
book is quite an amusing one, specially suited for a 
train journey. The writer makes the villain of the 
piece dine at Frascati’s, which is not kind, as the other 
people dine at the Savoy. There is a denouement not 
altogether unexpected, having regard to the title. 

44 The Cloak of St. Martin,” by Armine Grace 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.), is a story with a false 
venue—Guildford Prison and the execution of an 
innocent man. The Q.C. who prosecutes and secures 
a conviction has a life-long remorse, and does what 
he can to mitigate the consequences; the true criminal 
is brought to book in the end. It is quite a dramatic 
and realistic novel, although, to our mind, founded 
on false premisses, as we cannot imagine a man being 
condemned on the evidence brought forward. But no 
matter; thereby hangs a tale skilfully told. 

In "The Home-Breakers,” by “A Looker-On” 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), the author of this anti¬ 
militant suffragist story, described by his publishers as 
“a popular and well-known novelist who desires to 
remain anonymous,” has evidently not the courage of 
his opinions, as he only ventures to transmit them to 
paper under a pseudonym; but perhaps it is as well 
if he would keep his windows and his eyes intact. In 
the course of the story he describes relentlessly, yet 
with perfect fairness, the deplorable change that is 
creeping over the home-life of this country through the 
lawless methods of immodest sexless agitators. 

“Balaoo,” by Gaston Leroux (Hurst and Blackett. 
6 s.), is so delightfully preposterous that it may be 
read with much entertainment; indeed, we would on 
no account have missed making the acquaintance of 
such a sample of the novelist’s art. It is a veritable 
tour de force grotesquely made up of melodrama, 
tragedy, comedy, and farce. Balaoo is a pithecanthro¬ 
pus erectus y a quadrumane half-way between a monkey 
and a man, marking as it were the transition between 
the former and the latter, for those who believe in such 
things. Scientists are said to have discovered the 
fossilised remains of these intelligent auadrumana in 
the tertiary strata. There are even some who contend 
that the species still exists in the depths of the forests 
of Java. It was there that Dr. Coriolis, a naturalist, 
discovered Balaoo. He brought him to France, trained 
him, and by an operation gave him the power of speech. 
Then, dressed in male attire, Balaoo masqueraded as 
the doctor’s gardener under the name of M. Noel. His 
adventures among the humans, and the way in which, 
under a seemingly inoffensive exterior, he terrorised 
them, are well worth reading. 


44 One of the Crowd,” by E. Maria Albanesi (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 6s.), is a story of love and the stage, 
written in that lady’s well-known style and inimitable 
language. Why persons connected with matters 
theatrical should use a vocabulary different from that 
of ordinary folk we are at a loss to say, but 
authors almost invariably make them do so, and 
Madame Albanesi’s latest novel is no exception to the 
rule. Swear-words and slang pervade her pages when¬ 
ever a chorus-girl or other mummer has anything to say; 
Boodie Gaye is a case in point, and the Johnnies, other¬ 
wise "nuts,” seem to have only a few words in their 
vocabulary, of which the chief one is "rot.” To those 
who are fond of this sort of thing the book will prove 
interesting. 


The Theatre 

“The Witch” at the St. James’s 

Theatre 

T HE victorious "Great Adventure” at the Kings- 
way will have, we apprehend, to pay for many 
little adventures during the season of Miss Lillah 
McCarthy and Mr. Granville Barker at the St. James’s. 
In the meantime these two admirable, if conscious, 
artists give us productions which amuse and interest 
very greatly. 

After Mr. Shaw’s play, which seemed to some people 
to be a satire on Christianity, and to us a very wobbly 
and uncertain piece of old-fashioned laughter-making 
farce, we are presented with Mr. Wiers-Jenssen’s play 
in four acts dealing with life in Bergen in the sixteenth 
century. The unfortunate temperament of Northern 
peoples, unable to take any pleasure in their sins, even 
in that of cruelty, is almost too fully demonstrated in 
"The Witch.” 

You may remember that play in which Miss Warwick 
made so brave a struggle, "The Tide.” As it went on, 
everyone turned out to be what is quaintly called a love- 
child, until at last you suspected your very neighbours 
in the stalls. So "The Witch" is not nearly full 
enough title. Three such people there are, most certainly, 
—we suspect others, for everybody can make anybody 
a witch by the thinking of it. And then, in Bergen in 
the sixteenth century, a witch has to be very roughly 
treated and burned alive. We are ready to admit all 
this, but it is very unpleasant; our decadent period 
has put so much more agreeable a complexion upon 
the idea of becoming bewitched that all this brutal 
hate and terror is a little difficult to accept. But Mr. 
Wiers-Jenssen, in the English version by Mr. John 
Masefield, spares us no drop of poisoned horror. 

There is a song of Heine, is there not, in which 
Sorrow comes on a visit—and brings her knitting. 

; It is like that with the unfortunate Martin Beyer, Mr. 
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Dennis Neil son-Terry. He is a young doctor of 
theology who returns, rich in honours, to his home in 
Bergen, where he is greatly welcomed by his father, 
Absolon Beyer, Mr. Beveridge, by his grandmother, 
and by the beautiful young stepmother, Anne, who is 
referred to with unpleasing reiteration by her maiden 
name of Anne Pedersdotter—no doubt a sixteenth cen¬ 
tury Norwegian habit, but trying—in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. Anne is played, as once before, by Miss 
Lillah McCarthy, but her picture of the heroine is now 
far more restrained, more mystic, more beautiful and 
complete. 

Notwithstanding the painful tone of the whole play, 
it is undoubtedly a great piece of work, and is made 
infinitely finer by Miss McCarthy’s superb characterisa¬ 
tion of Anne. The age in which she lives and the 
stars seem to fight against her. But she is for battle, 
too, with the result that she has her will for at least 
a little while, and is punished a thousand times for her 
attempt to realise her passionate desires and her natural 
temperament. When we first see Anne she has been 
married about five years to Absolon. She was seven¬ 
teen when she was, as it were, purchased by the excel¬ 
lent but elderly pastor. Her mother was supposed to 
be a witch, and Herlofs-Marte, with whom she lived, 
is later burned as one. Anne gradually believes that 
she, too, can master the devil’s magic. Soon she wins 
the young Martin under the eyes of the grandmother 
—a terrible and convincing picture of antique hatred 
given us with great power by Miss Janet Achurch—and 
her own husband, who is her lover’s father. Soon she 
wishes her husband dead—and he dies. At last, in 
the Cathedral, she is put to one of the horrid tests for 
witchcraft at the side of her dead husband, and she 
madly owns that every sin and every infernal power 
is hers. There is no doubt about her future or the 
unhappiness of Martin. The tragedy ends with her 
confession, and we are grateful not to have seen her 
tortured physically, although we have watched that 
process psychologically from the first moment we see 
her. 

Miss McCarthy wins all our love and sympathy 
for Anne, and we are prepared to believe in her subtle 
hypnotic powers; but as for the rest, we cannot feel 
greatly indebted to the gifted authors for placing so 
painful a picture before us. If humanity was very 
happy, it might be well to give us such a draught of 
bitterness and pain. But as things are, we long to see 
Mr. John Masefield attempt a brilliant comedy, and 
such greatly endowed artists as Mr. Barker, Miss 
Achurch, Miss McCarthy, and Mile. Vera Tschaikowsky 
present us with some picture of satiric gaiety. We do 
not speak for ourselves. Such a sound and clever piece 
of work as “ The Witch,” splendidly performed, is 
good enough for us; but for the public which makes the 
audience of the big theatres we feel that a sixteenth 
century Norwegian tragedy is a difficult affair to 
acclimatise in the St. James’s of the present day. The 
attitude of the vast and faintly lighted theatre on the 
first night of “ The Witch ” clearly showed such to be 
the case. 


“The Joneses” at the Strand Theatre 


THERE is said to be an enormous number of people 
who enjoy the Jingle type of humour in which 
Charles Dickens sometimes indulged. It is to 
this large section of playgoers that Mr. Laurence 
Cowen’s Welsh comedy should especially appeal. The , 
period is sixty years ago; the characters are created, 
like so many of those of Dickens, to fit and form the 
story; the fun, although far from being so amusing as 
that of the popular novelist, is at least indebted to him, 
and no doubt intended to be in his manner. The result 
is rather tedious than jocose, the action is distinctly slow 
and halting, the characterisation rather absurd to tho*? 
who frequently see plays enacted. Apparently the first 
night audience belonged to some other world than ours, 
the world in which such characters as Jingle still 
delight people, for they received “ The Joneses with 
that wild, continued rapture that so frequently presages 
a short and brilliant run. 


Mr. Cowen assures us that “nothing that is delineated 
in ‘The Joneses’ "but has occurred to me and my sur¬ 
roundings while (in Wales) among the people 

whose characteristics xhave limned. The people of 
Llynwllanwllyn are rea^* live people as I have known 
them; just that and, perils, nothing more. The 
author adds that it is essentflJ that this should be kept 
in mind, as the people of LJ^p w llanwllyn know that 
the English are a very ignorant face. This little joke 
helps us to understand the play'., ^ * s obviously a 
satiric touch of Mr. Cowen’s; real i\ bis people do not 
exist anywhere save in his quick im’R^ation. In any 
case, we are soon convinced that we a\ su PP osec * t0 ^ 
extremely ignorant. *• 


An Englishman from nowhere, quite*, “impossible 
sixty years ago as to-day, appears sudden’£ ut 01 ^ 
rain and makes himself at home at Penl- ' VT lnn 
The Joneses—the innkeeper, the solicitor]?' YT 
farmer and so forth—receive him with ' 

• • • * A A O | 51 fT 

proceeds to victimise them in one way or anoj 
a manner unlikely to mislead the most simple 
This character calls himself Plantaganet Tone* 
played in the old, grand, artificial and airy mat 
Mr. Harcourt Williams. His swindles among the 
succeed remarkably well, and even his failure in 
to a Welsh whisky company does not completely 
him. But he is to be unlucky in love. The fari 
whom he is allowed to fix himself has, of coi 
beautiful daughter, who loves the captain of a sch 
and is thought worth marrying by Plantagenet 
name is Myfanwy, and she is very prettily D 1 
Miss Eleanor Daniels, who, like the other ac^ 
no doubt, Welsh, but looks as though she bel °’ 
a more historic race than that of the Cymr 
brave captain who exposes the Jingle-like RnelL 
and all ends happily, even the wicked * s 
Welsh whisky is allowed to retire from the mVen *< 
victories with other people’s money i n . • Cene 
There are many cross-currents and f j 1S 
parson and fanner, and so forth_but thes S <J' 
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are all most conveniently composed by a somewhat 
sudden singing of “Hen Wlad Fynhadau,” the so- 
called Welsh national anthem. It appears that this 
song always brings about happy endings: we could 
have wished that it had been sung earlier in the evening. 


“A Daughter of France” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre 

No one, not even the management, we suppose, con¬ 
siders this play by Mr. Pierre Berton and Miss Con¬ 
stance Elizabeth Maud a great work of art, nor 
Madame Lydia Yavorska anything like the young 
French girl, Jeanne de Clairvaux, who marries into so 
unpleasant and, if the authors will pardon us, so 
unreal and conventional a Scottish family. 

Sir Archie McGregor, Mr. Arthur Scott Craven, is 
the handsome laird of Dundrum. He is a fine fellow 
physically; morally he appears to be an abject coward 
and the obedient and rather fearful son of his ill- 
disposed mother, a character made as life-like as the 
authors will permit by the clever acting of Miss Elspeth 
Dudgeon. This lady's Scottish accent can give that 
of her neighbours and family several stone and a 
beating. Her sincere characterisation makes many of 
those about her appear theatrical and uninspired. And 
theatricality is the great bane of “ A Daughter of 
France"; the antidote has to be found in the im¬ 
passioned acting of Madame Yavorska, in the remark¬ 
able Paquin dresses of Madame Yavorska, in the 
emotional, temperamental method of Madame 
Yavorska. 

She never convinces us that she is the young French 
girl married into the impossible family of Dundrum, 
but she shows us all those qualities which are so 
peculiarly her own; her curious grace, her violent feel¬ 
ings, her almost bizarre expression of personality. 
And during the course of four long acts she many times 
galvanises forlorn situations into a semblance of life 
and casts the charm of her vibrant diction over the 
commonplace dialogue of the play. The minor charac¬ 
ters, such as the Farquharsons, father and son, 
respectively Mr. Bunson and Mr. Imbert; the sisters 
of the hero, played by Miss Duncan and Miss Gannon; 
the French maid of Miss Pereira, who speaks very 
directly to the audience, are all capable and sincere; 
but, of course, the play is Madame Lydia Yavorska, 
and, if you are an admirer of her, you will enjoy the 
whole affair; if not, we fear you may be inclined to 
criticise the construction of the story and find yourself 
rather out of sympathy with the authors. For they 
have contented themselves with showing us a creature 
of vague impulse transplanted into an unsuitable soil, 
and then developed, in a casual sort of way, such 
incidents as might occur in the circumstances they have 
created. The sudden meeting of the persons of im¬ 
portance, in what appears to be a very bad hotel at 
Southampton, is an arrangement strictly of the theatre; 
the flight of Sir Archie's wife, with her maid, to the 


Isle of Skye, and the final happy meeting there of the 
husband and wife after five years is not very con¬ 
vincing. But we enjoy it all because Madame 
Yavorska is so interesting and curious; only we wish 
someone would write her a real play, as real and 
beautiful as the melodies played by the Sinfonia 
quartette, under the leadership of Herr Otto Machtia, 
during the months and years that elapse between the 
various acts. 


“The Girl from Utah” at the 
Adel phi Theatre 

ONE more of Mr. George Edwardes' astonishing suc¬ 
cesses; at least, it is surprising to some of us who see 
how coolly many an amusing farce, many a satiric 
comedy, many an elaborate, thoughtful, and interest¬ 
ing play, are received. It is not, however, in any way 
astonishing to the management. They know just the 
things that will make a victorious musical comedy, and 
they see that we get them. Gay scenes, a funny and 
utterly impossible plot, well-known comedians, a few 
men with voices, a few actresses who are liked, and a 
new one or so, and a crowd of beautiful ladies who 
take the most sudden and enthusiastic interest in the 
performances of the principals, and then withdraw 
with an equal suddenness into an attitude of somewhat 
superfine and critical reserve. And then there are the 
dresses; in this case, seductively, deliciously discreet, 
the last word of fashion and brilliancy, but, oh, so 
wise and delicate and reticent! 

The influence, however diluted, of the Russian 
ballet, is felt in many theatrical displays. It has not 
affected the casual style of acting or dancing in this 
sort of entertainment, but its power is clearly seen in 
some of the beautiful costumes, and especially in the 
form of many of the head-dresses. And thus we come 
to the play, which is, of course, entirely dependent on 
the players, as a musical comedy should be. In the 
first act, which is at Dumpelmeyer's tea-rooms, Miss 
Phyllis Dare, as Dora Manners, the leading lady at 
the Folly Theatre, looks divinely fair, and acts and 
dances and even sings with a new vivacity which is 
very welcome. “ Only to You " is given with no little 
spirit, and we begin to feel that Miss Dare is growing 
up in her art; it is pleasant, but it makes us seem very 
old. Then there is Mr. Edmund Payne as an im¬ 
possible person from Brixton Rise, who is mistaken 
for a Mormon elder who has been “sealed to " Una 
Trance, Miss Ina Claire, the Girl from Utah. There 
is Mr. Alfred de Manby as Lord Amersham, with 
plenty of song, who is to love Dora—oh, so simply 
and truly! And there is, above all, the delightful 
Mr. Joseph Coyne, who protects Una from the Mormof 
lion, loves her, of course, and is incidentally extremely 
amusing all through the play. 

Miss Claire is a new-comer, with considerable charm 
of manner; but her singing voice does not appear to 
have been developed, and she enters into her part with 
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zeal and dances to our delight. There are dozens of 
other clever and beautiful people who do just the 
things you would expect them to do in a musical play 
in two acts by Mr. Tanner, who writes the dialogue in 
collaboration with Mr. Paul A. Rubens—and, we 
fancy, the comedians. The lyrics are by those old 
hands, Mr. Adrian Ross, Mr. Greenbank, and Mr. 
Rubens; the music, gay and not too difficult either 
to perform or to write, is by Mr. Sidney Jones and Mr. 
Rubens. The result is often excellent fun, often 
beauty of stage effect, often agreeable song and allur¬ 
ing dance. “The Girl from Utah” is, like a good 
many others of this long series, exactly adapted to the 
taste of the public. We feel sure that those who like 
this sort of thing will be in the heaven of their stalls 
for many months to come, and that all's well with the 
best of musical comedy worlds. 

Egan Mew. 


Foreign Reviews 

Das Land. 

HIS fortnightly review is the organ of a “ Back to 
the Land " movement. The number for 
October 1 contains, besides several small articles 
and paragraphs, a lament for the vanishing peasantry, 
in which Herr Haug says that “ man konnte das Wort 
‘ Landflucht' in ‘ Arbeitsscheu * iibersetzen," an article 
on the continuation and agricultural schools and one 
on rural housing, this last from the pen of Dr. 
Stumpfe. 

La Revue Bleue. 

September 6.—M. Foumol’s articles on the history 
and present situation of Poland continue to be intensely 
interesting. M. Paul Gaultier thinks that the French¬ 
man's sense of decency has deteriorated, and that he 
views with equanimity “ce qui aurait fait sursauter nos 
peres." 

September 13.—“XXX," having judged the recent 
German military legislation, gives us its French 
pendant. M. Lucien Maury's lecture on Runeberg is 
completed. 

September 20.—M. Gabory speaks of the “Affaire 
de Noirmoutier," by which the Vend6ens showed that 
they had rallied to the Empire; Napoleon refers in a 
letter of congratulation to “ces m6chants h6r6tiques 
d* Anglais!" 

September 27.—The “Impressions d'Am6rique " of 
M. Firmin Roz are concluded, after running through 
four numbers. M. Meillet's article on “ La Crise de 
la Langue Fran<jaise " is interesting for the examples 
of discrepancies between the real and the academical 
languages. 

October 4.—B6ranger's Letters to the Lebruns are \ 
concluded. So are, also, M. Foumol's articles; the 
French deputy believes that Socialism has a German¬ 
ising tendency in Poland as in other countries. M. : 
Jeanroy begins an account of the “ Acad6mie des Jeux 
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Floraux " of Toulouse, which boasts a history of six 
centuries. 

October 11.—M. Bel let believes that Switzerland was 
unfairly treated in the Convention of the St. Gothard; 
German interests were allowed to challenge the in¬ 
disputable right of the Swiss to control their own 
national services. M. Gheon gives an account of the 
aims and methods of the “ Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier." 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature. 

September 13.—Among the books noticed are Mr. 
Wallis Budge’s edition of Coptic Apocrypha (by Sir G. 
Maspero), Mr. Woodthorpe Tarn’s “ Antigone Gona- 
tas," and Professor Liebermann's work on the 
Witenagemot. 

September 20.—Herr Riezler's “ Geschichte Baiems,” 
Vol. VII, and Pere Hippolyte Delehaye's “ Origmes du 
culte des Martyrs " are among the books reviewed. 

September 27.—The startling theories of Herr Fries 
on the Odyssey, and M. Jeanroy's edition of the 
“ Chansons " of William IX of Aquitaine are noticed. 

October 4.—Sir G. Maspero reviews Herr Roeder’s 
introduction to Egyptian grammar and M. J 4 quier ! s 
“ Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne." M. Roustan 
discusses several books on Bismarck. 

October n.—M. Bastide notices a number of books 
written in English or on English subjects; among them 
are some works of William Sharp and Mrs. Sharp’s 
memoir of her husband, M. Douady's “La Mer et les 
Poetes anglais," M. Berger's “Robert Browning," and 
Mr. Turquet-Milnes’ book on Baudelaire. 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

With the October number this excellent and fair- 
minded periodical embarks on its fortieth year. A 
serial story, by Frau Grazia Deledda, called “ Rohr im 
Winde," is begun. Marshal von der Goltz gives his 
reminiscences of Mahmud Chevket Pacha. “ Der stille 
Mann, der Held der Arbeit und Apostel einfacher sach- 
licher Pflichterfiillung" is part of his description; 
without ambition he came to play the decisive part in 
the restoration of the Turkish power. Marshal von der 
Goltz attributes a not unimportant rdle> by the way, to 
Abdul Hamid. Herr Gustaf Dickhuth begins his 
description of the Battle of Leipzig; it is a complicated 
subject, but lucidly treated, and we are enabled to see 
the main tactical lines. Napoleon was for once not 
the attacker, but the attacked, and there we have the 
chief reason of his failure. “ Goethe und das Jahr 
1813," of Herr von Bojanowski, is very interesting; the 
poet was bewildered and depressed by the great holo¬ 
causts of the period, and he had no understanding for 
the principle of nationality. In moments of stress he 
tries to occupy his mind by classifying his engravings: 
it is significant that there is no allusion in his writings 
to the Moscow campaign. Letters of Gottfried Keller 
are also to be found in this number. 

Le Mercure de France. 

September 16.—M. Hyachinthe Loyson gives some 
thoughts of his father under the title “ Les Pensees de 
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Charles V6nient.” M. Leon S6che contributes an im¬ 
portant article on “ Les Amities Litt6raires ’ *—which 
seem to have mainly consisted of quarrels—of Alfred 
de Vigny. The two chief "friends” here are Victor 
Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. A translation of a lecture of 
Oscar Wilde, and some very interesting reminiscences 
of Bolivar, by a French officer who fought under him, 
are other features of the number. 

October 1.—M. Escoube has a very long but interest¬ 
ing article on "Paul Verlaine et 1 ’Amour,” very gener¬ 
ously supplied with quotations. M. Robert d’Humieres 
is also long, also interesting, but generally unfair on 
"La Renaissance catholique.” He appears to take it for 
axiomatic that a man cannot have brains and at the 
same time be a sincere Catholic. M. Duhamel speaks 
of the new "Theatre du Vieux Colombier,” and some 
unpublished letters of Elis£e Reclus are printed. In 
the "Revue de la Quinzaine” M. Davray discusses 
William Morris, and M. Duhamel is excellent on "les 
Ecoles po&iques en 1913.” 


La Revue. 

September 15.—M. Faguet discusses the philo¬ 
sophical "Remarques” of M. Albert Guinon. "Cim” 
continues his "Mystificateurs”; one of his cases reminds 
us of Daudet’s "LTmmortel.” Dr. J. Raspail reviews 
the famous "Affaire Lafarge” and concludes, in the 
next number, by proclaiming the innocence of Marie 
Cappelle. Two Mauritians plead for annexation by 
France; M. Laurent’s contribution does not strike us 
as particularly frank; for his contention that colour 
prejudice is practically negligible in French colonies, 
let him read a few of the serious French reviews. 

October 1.—Prince -, of Russian nationality, 

throws some extraordinary side-lights on the beginnings 
of Bulgarian Imperialism, and King Ferdinand’s nego¬ 
tiations with the Papacy. Mme. Louise Cruppi writes 
on the Vaudois and Torre Pellice. M. Chuquet tells 
the story of an ephemeral and incompetent Terrorist 
War Minister, Alexandre. "Claude” reviews the his¬ 
tory of the Rothschilds. M. Faguet is combative and 
sympathetic by turns about Bruneti£re’s account of 
Bossuet. 


La Societe Nouvelle. 

September.—M. Augustin Hamon, whose simple- 
minded effusion on the subject of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
was noticed a short time ago in The Academy, chews a 
familiar chestnut—"il y a complet disaccord entre la 
majority du pays et la majority des deputes qui ap- 
puient le gouvemement present.” There always is— 
for those who choose to see it. M. Poincar6 is "une 
personnalit6 de second ordre”—so are they all, till 
death has selected. But M. Hamon’s classification of 
the consequences of " la loi de trois ans ” is ingenious. 
M. Pratelle publishes a manifesto "pour le triomphe de 
l’lonisme,” M. Van der Voo sees reaction in the 
shadow of the boy-scouts. 
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L’Action Nationale. 

The combined August-September-October number 
contains a luminous analysis of “ la crise 6conomique 
de 1913” by M. Cottrel. Mr. Perris retails some lurid 
facts and fancies about the English firms who deal in 
armaments; he gives reasons for supposing that there is 
a cosmopolitan Trust. M. Robin draws out the uni¬ 
versality of Plato’s political conceptions. 


The Breviary of Montaigne 

F OUR hundred years ago, the 30th October, 
Jacques Amyot was bom at Melun. It is to be 
hoped that some Englishmen have joined with the 
good citizens of that delightful riverain town in 
pouring a libation before his shrine, for though Aymot 
is the special affair of France, he has his interest for us. 
Who can say what might have been lacking from 
the Theatre of Shakespeare if Amyot had not, by 
translating them into French, enabled Thomas North to 
render Plutarch’s “Lives” into English at second-hand ? 
We might have had a “Julius Caesar,” and an “Antony,” . 
a “ Coriolanus,” and a “Timon”; but they would not 
have been the same. Shakespeare owed much to one 
brilliant figure in the French Renaissance, Montaigne— 
how much volumes have been written to prove. He 
owed something to another, and the other was Jacques 
Amyot. 

It is curious that we know less about North, who 
did Amyot’s book into English, than we do about 
Amyot himself. We cannot celebrate the quarter- 
centenary of North, for the date of his birth is 
unknown. We cannot review his life, for the data do 
not exist. But as to the good man Amyot, we know 
quite a lot, including much that he never knew himself. 

Amyot’s story is encrusted with the jewellery of 
beautiful but baseless legend. Only in late years has 
the fact underneath been explored by patient inquirers. 
From Saint R6al downwards, writers who have told the 
story of the fine old Hellenist have appealed to our 
romantic sympathies with apocryphal tales about his 
sorrowful boyhood. We have wept over his forced 
departure from the parental roof tree, driven out by 
hunger and poverty. We have blessed the kind monks 
who took him in and fed him. We have admired his 
courage and industry when, as a college servant, he 
listened at class-room doors to pick up crumbs of 
knowledge. We have watched the midnight candle 
guttering in his forlorn lodging while he pored over 
his books of rudiments. . . . Some savants may have 
been as poor and miserable in their youth as their bio¬ 
graphers tell us: Amyot, at any rate, was not; most of 
this is fiction unabashed. 

He was bom of a prosperous bourgeois family in a 
house in the Grand* Rue of Melun, near the church of 
Saint-Aspais. His father, Nicolas, a leather merchant, 
was also by way of being a house-owner. Jacques was the 
son of a second marriage in which he espoused Marion 


Lamour, whose father was churchwarden of St. Aspais. 
The young Amyot went to a local school till he was 
thirteen, and was then packed off to Paris, where he 
studied in the college of Cardinal Lemoine as a 
“ chambrier,” made his first acquaintance with Greek, 
and acquired from Pierre Danes and Jacques Toussaint 
his pious enthusiasm for the Hellenic language and 
literature. From Paris he went to Bourges, to study 
civil law at the university, to attract the notice of the 
Queen of Navarre (to say nothing of an annual pension 
of 200 livres), and to become Public Professor of Greek 
and Latin. 

He was now fairly embarked upon a career of 
scholarship in an Age peculiarly favourable to the 
scholar. Whatever Francis I. did not do for his country, 
he did promote learning within its borders. It was he 
who charged Amyot with the task of translating 
Plutarch’s “Parallel Lives,” and enabled him to go to 
Italy for four years, there to collate the precious 
manuscripts in Rome and Venice. Amyot began his 
work in 1542, and spent seventeen years upon it. The 
result of this vast labour was the great folio of I,foe 
pages which was published by Michel de Vascosan in 
1559. Six years later another edition was printed. In 
1567 appeared in octavo the beautiful and highly 
finished work which represents Amyot’s perfected task 
for the modem reader, and was doubtless the basis of 
North’s Englished version. 

The book is a colossal monument of the renaissance 
of learning in France. It was an extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment for its day to have hewn so fine a work out of 
crabbed old Plutarch. Amyot was far more than a 
translator; he was a consummate literary artist, a 
delicate and fastidious scholar. Montaigne, who kne\' 
much Latin but little Greek, remarked that it was 
evident even to him that Amyot had entered into the 
very imagination of Plutarch, and saturated his soul 
with the ideas of the old Greek. 

But it is an ironical circumstance that Amyot is better 
known outside France by a single sentence in Montaigne 
than by the whole of his life’s labours. “ C'est notre 
br^viaire!” That is Amyot’s certificate to the whole 
world of letters. 

Montaigne has several references to his great con¬ 
temporary. It was from Amyot, as he tells us, that 
he got the story (Book I, cap. xxiii) of the clement 
Duke of Guise, who for his religion’s sake pardoned the 
man who had plotted to kill him for religion’s sake. 
In the delightful essay, “Des Noms,” it is Amyot whom 
he praises for his good taste in leaving Latin naroe- 
alone in a French work, instead of “twisting and 
changing them in order to give them a French cadence. 
Above all, when discoursing of scholarship (Book II. 
cap. iv) does he acknowledge the debt that every man 
of letters in the century owed to Amyot’s Plutarch. 
“With justice do I award the palm to Jacques Amyot 
among all our French writers, not only for simplicity 
and purity of language, in which he surpasses all others, 
nor for the constancy of a labour so long, nor for the 
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depth of his knowledge, having been able to develop 
so happily an author so difficult and thorny. . . . but 
above all am I grateful to him for having known how 
to choose so worthy and fitting a book the which to 
present to his country. We ignoramuses were lost if 
this book had not brought us out of the slough. Thanks 
to it we can to-day venture to speak and to write, and 
the women can lord it over the schoolmasters; it is our 
breviary. . 

Axnyot had many honours from State and Church in 
the course of his long life. But most of us forget that 
he became Bishop of Auxerre and Grand Almoner of 
France. What we do remember is that he wrote the 
Breviary of Montaigne. R. A. J. WALLING. 


ART 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 

HE one hundred and fortieth exhibition of this 
venerable Society now on view in the Suffolk 
Street Galleries is at least well up to the average, and 
contains one or two pictures of really outstanding 
merit. Few will forget the fine portrait of the late 
president, Sir Alfred East, painted by himself last 
year for the Uffizi Gallery—a self-revealing, interpreta¬ 
tive picture of an honest worker in paint, who, in the 
intervals of brilliant “pot-boilers," did actually 
endeavour to wrest from Nature some of those secrets 
which are only revealed to those who approach her in 
the spirit of a little child, and which also, it must be 
said, when truthfully set down are so little to the taste 
of that pofanum vulgus upon whom the painter must 
needs depend for a livelihood. The portrait in its com¬ 
bined breadth and humility is a direct appeal to 
posterity to judge him kindly, and in the light of this 
picture we, assuredly, will not do otherwise. One of 
his “pot-boilers" hangs on the wall opposite the 
portrait, a rather crude study, such as he was wont to 
give us almost year by year, of yellowing beeches over- 
hanging still waters studded here and there with a 
golden leaf floating on a glassy surface, and meadows 
beyond and purple hills. It is good enough, but nobody 
would love and revere the artist for that as for the 
portrait. Yet the Royal Society of British Artists will 
be hard put to it to find a worthier President. 

Miss Dorothea Sharp is one of those tiresome folk 
who mar fine ideas and no small measure of technical 
skill with unconvincing and careless accessories. The 
human element in such a picture as “The White 
Umbrella" is wonderfully good—in pose, in play of 
light and shade and colour, it would be hard to excel; 
but the effect is well-nigh killed by the setting in 
grasses of the crudest purple and pink in lines of 
painful formality, which blur the pleasing impression 
of the finer elements of the work. Surely it is possible 
to express bright sunlight without resort to such cheap 
and futile artifice as this, which in fact, hardly 


expresses it at all. It is much the same with her other 
picture, “Glowing August," where the figures in sun* 
shine are admirably portrayed, and the general effed 
ruined by the cruel blatancy of the surroundings. Mr. 
Sylvester Blunt’s “Cassiobury Park" is a fine study in 
quiet grey-greens; and Mr. Frank Salisbury’s large 
picture, “Childhood," presents a finished and beautiful 
study of two children—the seated girl is very pretty 
and winning in a really lifelike and childish way. 
Eccentricity and, perhaps, the influence of Mr. Gordon 
Craig between them are responsible for Mr. Graham 
Robertson’s strange production, “The Tragic Tree," 
which from so talented a painter can hardly be intended 
to be taken seriously. Mr. Frederic Catchpole has two 
delightful studies of bathers and players on a summer 
beach in “Sunlight and Shade" and “The Donkey 
Ride"—the execution is spirited and fearless, the lights 
vivid and realistic, and the figures admirable in their 
life and abandon . A wide stretch of level marsh-land 
is pleasantly rendered in Mr. Murray Smith’s “ Near 
Christchurch, Hampshire," and an even finer and more 
finished picture from the same hand, distinguished by 
similarly skilful breadth of handling in distance and 
atmosphere, is “The Weald of Sussex"—a convincing 
stretch of landscape, with clouds and broken lights of 
silvery loveliness, painted with full sympathy and 
understanding of a region of strong individuality. 
There are three other works by the same artist, but none 
of them strikes us as forcibly as those which we have 
named, though they show undeniably good and honest 
work. 

Mr. William Bramley scores one of the triumphs of 
the Exhibition in a powerful picture which he calls 
“ The Dinner Hour "—a study of two labourers and a 
peasant woman resting in the midday heat; the woman 
tired out and asleep, very cleverly foreshortened, on a 
pile of hay, the men, with shrewd, weather-beaten 
faces, seated and quietly smoking; the whole group 
suffused with light and warmth and restfulness, with 
something, too, of that “sense of tears in mortal things" 
which is always present when a true artist treats of 
humanity. It is a touching and beautiful work, satisfy¬ 
ing at all points. Mr. Horace Middleton is changing 
his style for one of greater breadth, very much, we ven¬ 
ture to think, to the ultimate betterment of his art; but 
his exhibits this year suffer from being in an obviously 
transitional stage, and not many of them, least of all 
the anaemic damsel who figures in “Memories," will 
advance his reputation. We like, however, his rather 
laboured “Kentish Landscape," adapted, we imagine, 
from a well-known common which some temerariously 
call “suburban"; his “Holiday Moments," too, is a 
happy piece of work. Mr. Alec Carruthers Gould has 
two pleasing and very clever harbour studies in a style 
which may degenerate into a mannerism, but which 
is still delectable and truthful—“A Summer Evening" 
and “Mackerel are in the Bay." Both are full of 
warmth and colour and the inviting placidity of summer 
seas. Mr. Fred Milner gives a simple and intelligent 
rendering of “A Cotswold Village"; and Mr. Sylvester 
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Blunt has two clever studies in “Swanage Bay 1 ’ and 
“Wareham Channel.** Complimentary mention is also 
due to Mr. Robert Morley's “Falaise,” and Mr. Sander¬ 
son Edward’s “In the Netherlands”—especially the 
latter. The lights are cleverly handled in “The Boy in 
the Orchard,” by Mr. Alfred Palmer. A really fine 
picture, bold in execution, and forcible and rugged in 
the idea of strength and toil which it suggests, is Mr. 
Lewis Fry’s virile work, “The Quarry man,” with its 
clever foreshortening and original disposition of 
materials. This, too, must rank high in the Exhibition. 

The water-colours preserve, on the whole, a high 
average level, but selection for special notice is not 
particularly easy. Mr. Tatton Winter contributes some 
characteristically “tricky” work, which pleases at first, 
but tires by repetition of similar subjects and similar 
methods. Mr. Cecil King’s “Sunday in Venice” is a 
daring and original piece of work, with its brilliant 
flags waving in the beholder’s eye in the immediate 
foreground—in execution, also, it is exceedingly clever. 
Mr. R. G. Eves sends some pleasant grey-blue studies 
•of plain air, almost Japanese in tone and style; and 
Mr. Hawksworth some delightful sketches of old- 
fashioned shipping. The old-world charm of Rye finds 
an exponent in Mr. A. J. Collister, and Mr. Vivian 
Rolt gives respectful and sympathetic renderings of 
Sussex and the South Downs. Mr. Ernest Haslehust 
is represented by some characteristic work, sure in 
execution and brilliant in colour; and we must compli¬ 
ment Mr. John Eyre on his interior of All Hallows, 
Barking. A few others also we had marked for 
mention, but space does not permit of our writing more. 

Notes for Collectors 

CHINESE ART AT WHITECHAPEL 
HE most beautiful objects of art in this exhibition 
will be found in the upper gallery, where almost 
every example helps in our admiration for the workers 
in Chinese pottery and porcelain, bronze and lacquer, 
delicate jewels and bold and exquisite colour designs. 
Among the porcelains of the Ming period there is a 
fine image of the god of contentment, known to the 
Chinese as Fu>-tai and to the Japanese as Hotei. He 
carnes his rosary and his sack of gifts. Often he 
appears in Japanese art as the friend and passive play¬ 
mate of children. He has but to pass one more stage 
of human life before obtaining Buddhahood. Dr. 
Brewer reminds us that the French, always among the 
warmest admirers of Chinese art, have given him 
imaginary titular rank * as the dieu de la porcelaine . 
Here he presides over many fine specimens of the craft 
he rules. Mr. R. H. Benson and Mr. Eumorforpoulos, 
as well as others, have lent many gorgeous pieces 
of early work, loot from temples built ages before 
we had eves dreamed of the advantages of civilisation. 
The exhibition is particularly rich in porcelains, but 
it is the objects less often shown that particularly 
attract us. 


For example, there are many curious pieces of 
lacquer, the like of which we have not previously seer 
in public. A doctor’s cabinet dating back to the 
Yuan period (1280-1386) is of a peculiar and highly 
interesting character, the doors, panels, drawers, and 
so forth being decorated with archaic dragons, strange 
scroll-work, and other designs in old mother-of-pearl 
of a peculiar tone. But this is only one of nearly a 
hundred pieces that will hold the attention of all 
collectors as well as all students of a craft which, 
although not extinct, is now sadly on the wane. The 
Japanese, who doubtless learnt the method of produc¬ 
ing fine lacquer from the Chinese, have surpassed their 
masters in technique, although we believe, if the 
Chinese were in happier general circumstances, it 
would be easy to prove that they were the greater 
artists and their energetic neighbours the more accom¬ 
plished craftsmen. 

The Chinese pictures which are here brought to¬ 
gether are in almost all cases of great merit. The 
art of painting or writing was perfected by the 
Chinese as early as the Sung dynasty, most certainly, 
and many of the pictures here possess a refinement and 
grace, beauty of design and colouring which should 
put Europe to the blush. A great collector said to us 
not long since that these Chinese works far outshone 
in interest anything the early Italians had produced. 
That will be the general opinion later on. In the 
meantime everyone interested in the evolution of ait 
should visit this gallery, which closes the present 
exhibition at the end of the month. E. M. 


Notes and News 

Messrs. A. and C. Black announce that they will 
publish immediately “ Gardens of the Great Mughals,” 
by Mrs. Patrick Villiers Stuart. The subject dealt 
with is the hitherto unexplored one of Indian garden 
craft. 

The exhibition to be held by The Englishwoman at 
the Maddox Street Galleries from November 5 to 25 
should be of great moment to all interested in the 
revival and practice of handicrafts in these days oi 
machine-made material and ornament. 

It is just twenty years since Mr. William Robinson’s 
famous work, “ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,** was published. The twelfth edition, 
thoroughly revised, is now in the press, and will be 
published by Mr. Murray very shortly. 

A translation of “Frau Bertha Garlan,” one of 
Arthur Schnitzler’s most famous novels, has just been 
prepared, and will be issued very shortly by Mr. Ma* 
Goschen. “ Bertha Garlan ** will be the first vofame 
of “ Goschen’s Library of Translations,” a series de¬ 
signed to put before English readers accurate transla¬ 
tions of masterpieces by modem Continental writers. 

Mr. Raymond Roze has had the honour of receivmg 
a letter which her Majesty Queen Alexandra i* 
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structed her private secretary, Colonel Streat&eld, to 
write, in which she assures Hiip of her sincere interest 
in his endeavours to promote English opera in his 
season at Covent Garden, and wishes him success in 
his undertaking. 

Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled 44 A Victim of Circumstance/* by Charles 
Lowenthal, author of “Anna Strelitz/* and a new 
novel, “A Social Innocent/* by Richard St. John 
Colthurst. The latter recounts experiences of a young 
Irishman who is plunged into the vortex of a London 
season. The author is the son of Sir George St. John 
Colthurst, Bart. 

“ Francisco Goya: a Study of the Work and Person¬ 
ality of the Eighteenth Century Painter and Satirist/* 
by Hugh Stokes, which Mr. Herbert Jenkins will pub¬ 
lish this week, is the first exhaustive work on the subject 
in English. Goya's position is now assured, and he 
ranks with the great masters of modern painting. The 
book contains forty-eight full-page reproductions, and 
its price is 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. John Lane has just issued “ The Beautiful Lady 
Craven/* the original memoirs of Elizabeth Baroness 
Craven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach and Bay¬ 
reuth and Princess Berkeley of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1750-1828). It is edited, with notes and a 
bibliographical and historical introduction containing 
much unpublished matter, by A. M. Broadley and 
Lewis Melville, and has over fifty illustrations, in two 
volumes, 25s. net. 

A book of special interest is announced by Messrs. 
Bell for early publication, under the title of “ The 
Future of the Women's Movement ** (2s. 6d. net), by 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. Mrs. Swanwick writes as a strong 
believer in the Women's Movement, but as an opponent 
of militancy. She reviews every phase of the present 
position of women, with special emphasis on its econo¬ 
mic aspects. 

An imposing memorial is to be erected at Vienna 
to John Sobieski, King of Poland, who delivered 
Vienna in 1683 from the oppression of the Turks. 
Many distinguished members of the Austrian Court 
have interested themselves in this commemoration of a 
Polish hero, among them the Archduchess Maria 
Annunziata and Archduchess Zita. Articles from the 
pen of a high officer in the Austrian Army have also 
appeared in the official Reichspost commending the 
scheme. 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week a new 
volume of sketches by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, en¬ 
titled 44 A Hatchment"; a story in the essay manner by 
Mr. Edward Thomas, to be called 41 The Happy-Go- 
Lucky Morgans," and a volume of stories entitled 
"Sentiment/* by Vincent O'Sullivan. The same pub¬ 
lishers also issue this week the third instalment of their 
collected edition of Strindberg's plays, together with 
Mr. George Bourne's volume of village studies, which 
he calls 44 Lucy Bettesworth." 

La Vie des Lettres, a handsome French quarterly 
review of literature and art, is being introduced to 


this country by Erskine MacDonald, who has taken 
up the English agency as publisher. The most eminent 
French and foreign writers and the leading representa¬ 
tives of the younger school contribute; the editor is 
M. Nicolas Beauduin; and the English subscription 
price is 1 os. per year. The autumn number of 200 
pages is just published from Malory House, Feather- 
stone Buildings. 

This week Mr. Heinemann will publish a limited 
edition of a monumental work on lace, entitled 44 Old 
Italian Lace," by Signora Ricci, wife of the Director 
of Fine Arts and Antiquities of Italy. Signora Ricci 
has had exceptional facilities, and the two volumes 
contain actual-sized reproductions of all the finest 
examples of the lace-makers' art in the world. In 
addition to these, there are numerous photogravure and 
colour-plates from paintings showing the lace in actual 
wear. The book is crown folio. 

Honour will be given to native music at the second 
concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society on Nov. 20, 
which will be conducted by Mr. Balfour Gardiner. It 
has been a standing complaint among British composers 
that, while it is difficult to obtain first performances of 
their works, it is still more difficult to obtain repetitions. 
The directors have therefore decided that only works 
shall be included in the programme which have already 
won the approval of the Press and the public. • The 
principal items will be a movement from the Symphony 
of Frederic Austin, the Orchestral Interlude, 44 In the 
Street of the Ouled Nail," from G. von Holst's 44 Beni 
Mora," Arnold Bax's 44 In the Faery Hills," and the 
Third Norfolk Rhapsody of Dr. Vaughan-Williams. 
The names of Cyril Scott, Frank Bridge, and Frederik 
Delius are also in the programme, which will give a 
very comprehensive view of the best work being done 
by the most advanced of our young composers. 
Variety will be given by the performance of a series of 
part-songs, glees, and madrigals, both old and new, 
by the Oriana Society under Mr. Kennedy Scott. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN THE PACIFIC—II 

HROUGHOUT recent years, when in the West 
crisis has succeeded crisis and statesmen have 
been hard put to preserve the peace by maintaining 
the balance of power, when the race for armaments 
has continued with ever-increasing swiftness, and the 
States of the South have been drenched with blood, 
the great transition through which the peoples of the 
Eastern Asia have been passing has perhaps failed 
to impress Europe with its full significance. If we 
review the outstanding features of that transition in 
conjunction with events which the near future will 
inevitably bring, we shall arrive at the conclusion that, 
as far as Great Britain is concerned, once more* the 
moment has come for a reconsideration of her naval 
policy. 

Let us survey briefly the principal events which have 
brought about the situation in the Pacific as it exists 

at present. In spite of the heavy burden of national 
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debt, the poverty of her resources, and the precarious 
state of her finances generally, Japan has won for 
herself during the past decade a position of authority 
in the affairs of Eastern Asia. By the subjugation 
of Korea she has extended the confines of her empire 
so that to-day her land frontiers are conterminous with 
those of China and Russia, while her occupation of 
Southern Manchuria makes it possible, as soon as the 
proper time arrives, to declare the formal annexation 
of that territory. Now, this rise to influence and 
territorial acquisition on the part of Japan has alone 
been due to the consistency with which, ever since she 
defeated Russia, she has pursued a policy of military 
expansion both in regard to her army and her navy. 
Indeed, it is scarcely exaggeration to say that, no 
matter which of the successive Administrations that 
have held sway in Japan during the past eight years 
was in power, every other national consideration has 
been made secondary to the requirements of the two 
services. The army, judged as to its numerical 
strength and proved fighting efficiency, is comparable 
only with the first armies of Europe. The navy stands 
pre-eminent in the Pacific, for it outclasses any con¬ 
ceivable combination of sea strength which, at the pre¬ 
sent time, it might be called upon to meet in this 
region. With not a single dockyard of her own, 
twenty years ago, Japan’s position as a naval Power 
was represented by some 50 miscellaneous vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 61,000. To-day she possesses 
no less than six yards having facilities for the simul¬ 
taneous construction of eight Dreadnoughts or super- 
Dreadnoughts; while her navy has so expanded that in 
ships built or building it comprises nearly 200 vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 626,000. Statistics, and 
particularly in regard to warships, are usually con¬ 
sidered as being misleading; but in the foregoing 
comparison they cannot fail to convey a significant 
lesson. More especially is this true when we remember 
that in every branch of naval science Japan has never 
ceased to profit by the best examples. Not only has 
she succeeded in keeping pace with modern evolution 
in construction, but she has not hesitated to follow the 
lead of Great Britain in scrapping 99 and replacing 
vessels at an earlier stage in obsoleteness than is the 
case with many countries. 

It is beyond doubt that the military expansion of 
Japan on land and sea is out of all proportion to her 
purely defensive needs. To what end, then, is she 
aiming, and for what purpose are her people being 
taxed, almost to the last farthing, in order to maintain 
so colossal a system of armaments? Bearing in mind 
the historical circumstance that the Meiji Era saw the 
inception and development of the imperial idea, we 
shall find an answer to this question if we turn to other 
quarters of Eastern Asia and the Pacific, where the 
activities of certain nations are being closely watched 
by the statesmen who are guiding the destinies of 
Japan. But here let us admit that to sound the alarm 
does not come within the province of the student tn 
search *of truth. We have simply to face the facts, I 


weigh their import, and from them endeavour to draw 
the most reasonable conclusions. 

Turning first to China, we find lying, as it were, 
at the very gates of Japan a vast country containing 
an enormous wealth of developed and undeveloped 
resources, and with a population of four hundred 
millions of industrious people offering an almost 
illimitable market for the produce of the world. The 
war of 1894-5, *° sa y nothing of the general trend 
of Chinese national development since that time, has 
proved to the Japanese the impossibility of aggression 
from the Asiatic mainland. Japan, as well as other 
interested nations, has long realised that the military 
position of the Republic in an offensive sense is a 
factor which need not be included in the calculations 
of present-day policy. But what remains, and what 
history has proved to be of vital concern to our Ally, 
is that China in her helplessness offers a tempting field 
for exploitation. Even as far back as the days which 
immediately preceded the Boxer Rising—the days when 
“ Spheres of Influence 99 were defined—the province ot 
Fokien was proclaimed as the region in which Japan, 
by virtue of her possession of Formosa, also wrested 
from China, was peculiarly interested. Then, during 
the war with Russia, and on the unconvincing plea 
that the homeland was ever-populated, the Government 
gave direct facilities to large hordes of undesirable 
emigrants, who made their way, not only to Korea, but 
also to Southern Manchuria, where they formed the 
nucleus for a systematic scheme of colonisation. In¬ 
deed, there has been more than one occasion throughout 
the period of stress and tribulation which has witnessed 
the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, the birth of the 
young Republic, and the second Revolution, when the 
firm persuasions of Great Britain alone prevented Japan 
from formally annexing the Manchurian province? 
under her occupation. 


MOTORING 

T HE twelfth of the annual international motor exhi¬ 
bitions organised by the Society of Motor Manu¬ 
facturers and Traders is now in progress, and once 
again Olympia, though admittedly inadequate in size 
and inconvenient in location, is the venue. For several 
years past the motoring and the general public have 
been educated to a realisation of the fact that the stage 
of sensationalism in automobile development is past; 
that in all essentials of design and construction the limit 
is reached; and that the most that can be looked for 
in future is improvement in the details which make for 
increased efficiency, less personal trouble, greater com¬ 
fort for the motorist, and possibly substantial reduc¬ 
tions both in the initial cost of the cars and in their 
running expenses. On the present occasion this absence 
of sensationalism in the matter of innovations of design 
is more pronounced than ever before. The four-cylinder 
engine is again predominant for all classes of cars, 
but there is also evidence of a growing partiality for 
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six cylinders with some of the leading makers. There 
are few modifications of importance in either engine 
or chassis design, the inference being that the 1913 
models have given such satisfaction that any material 
deviations would be of an experimental and risky nature. 
A tendency towards the reduction of the stroke-bore 
ratio is observable, and progress has been made in the 
direction of reducing friction, and thereby enhancing 
the smoothness and quietness of the gearing. The 
considerably increased efficiency of the modern engine 
compared with that of its predecessor of similar dimen¬ 
sions, and the more strenuous work now expected and 
exacted as a matter of course from the present-day 
car, have led to an all-round strengthening of the 
chassis, whilst special attention has been paid to the 
efficient and automatic lubrication of all the working 
parts. Detachable wheels and rims are much in evi¬ 
dence, and there has been a general application of 
supplementary springing devices to improve the 
suspension and enhance the smoothness of the car’s 
running. 

Complete electric lighting equipments are now quite 
common, and in many cases, where dynamos are not 
actually fitted, brackets to which they can be attached, 
if desired, are provided. The use of “ self-starters/' 
which sooner or later are certain to form an integral 
and indispensable feature of every car on the road, is 
slowly but surely gaining ground, although, owing to 
the somewhat heavy cost of all these devices, there 
are only a few cases in which they figure as part of the 
car’s usual equipment. Body work, which to the 
ordinary critic of last year’s exhibition seemed to have 
reached the limit of excellence, both in design and 
finish, shows still further advances in the matter of 
elegance and distinction in style, and the coachbuilders 
have made a special study of the different requirements 
of the various sections of motor-car users. So far as 
prices are concerned, it may be said at once that the 
. huge reduction which for years some people have been 
confidently waiting for has not taken place, and the 
long-looked-for car, efficient, reliable, and ready for the 
road at £100, seems as far off a$ ever. In a few cases 
prices have been reduced to a slight extent, but the 
majority of makers have contented themselves with 
retaining the old figures and giving better value for 
the money in the way of such refinements and luxuries 
as self-starters, electric-lighting outfits, etc. The total 
number of exhibitors is 349, of whom 119 are showing 
cars or chassis, 149 accessories, 37 tyres or wheels, and 
37 specimens of motor body building. The majority 
of the exhibits are of British production, but practically 
every one of the car-making countries of the world is 
also well represented. In the limited space at our 
disposal it is obviously impossible even to mention 
specifically the whole of the exhibits, but special refer¬ 
ence may be made to those of two of the firms which 
admittedly represent the best and latest motoring 
developments in this country. 

The Napier programme for 1914—apart from com¬ 
mercial vehicles—consists of the four-cylinder 15.9, the 
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four-cylinder 16-22 (new model), the four-cylinder 20, 
the six-cylinder 30-35 (new model), and the six-cylinder 
45; but exigencies of space have made it necessary to 
confine the exhibits of Noiseless Napiers at Olympia 
(Stand 65) to the following three specimens:—a 45- 
h.p. six-cylinder fitted with a seven-seater Torpedo 
Touring body de luxe, a 30-35-h.p. six-cylinder Saloon 
Landaulette to carry six passengers, and a 16-22-h.p. 
three-quarter Landaulette de luxe, also to carry six 
passengers. All the bodywork is by the Cunard Com¬ 
pany. A special feature of interest attaching to the 
exhibit is that the new "30-35,” the chassis of 
which is similar to the model used in the great Alpine 
test recently held under R.A.C. observation, will be 
shown in public for the first time. Ungenerous attempts 
have been made in certain quarters to belittle this 
performance, and to suggest that there are other cars 
which could equal or eclipse* it if occasion arose. The 
Napier answer is obvious—let them do it. The makers 
of the “ proved best car” hold no monopoly in officially- 
observed trials, and the R.A.C. is just as ready to 


test any other car as it is to test the Napier. Until 
some other car has actually accomplished a similar feat, 
or one of admittedly equal difficulty, the Napier is 
entitled to the glory attaching to the successful accom¬ 
plishment of a task which no makers, apart from 
Napier's, had even thought of attempting. This 30-35 
is practically the same as the 30-h.p. 19*3 model in. all 
essentials, the main difference being that the engine- 
bore has been increased from 3^ inches to 3$ inches, 
thereby greatly increasing the power, and considerably 
developing quick acceleration, hill-climbing and speed. 
The efficiency of the engines of all the Napier models 
for 1914 has been materially augmented, principally by 
the new design which inclines the valves slightly towards 
the centre of the engine, the effeot of which is to bring 
the heads of the valves nearer to the pistons, thus 
reducing the size of the valve pockets. Automatic and 
smokeless lubrication is, as is well known, a special and 
unique feature of all Napier engines. This is secured 
by means of a forced-feed pressure pump, which dis¬ 
tributes the oil to all parts necessary whenever it 
is required, and absolutely prevents the possibility of 
smoke and fumes from the exhaust, no matter how 
careless the driver may be. No one who has not 
personally tried a run in a Napier would believe how 
nearly it approaches Ihe ideal of perfect locomotion. 


The Sheffield-Simplex is essentially a car “de luxe” 
—a car for “the classes”---and as such it now ranks 
with the best. Since 1912, when it was first introduced, 
the 30-h.p. six-cylinder model has been the only one 
turned out at the Sheffield-Simplex works, and the 
exceptional demand for it has necessitated the recent 
doubling of the manufacturing facilities—a clear proof 
of the soundness of the policy of concentration. For 
1914 there are practically no alterations in the chassis 
itself, but the price has had to be raised to £885, in 
view of the extensive extra equipment which is now 
included in the list price. This equipment includes a 
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complete electric self-starter and lighting outfit, five 
detachable wire wheels, a complete stream-line scuttle 
dash with special instrument-board,, and many other 
fitments too numerous to specify in detail. The exhibits 
on Stand No. 64 comprise a polished chassis (£885), 
a "Waterford” Torpedo, a special feature of which is 
that the hood is made to disappear entirely into the 
upholstery at the back of the car (£1,105), a three- 
seater Coupe, the interior of which is superbly fitted 
with rose-wood cabinet work (£1,200), and a “Meath” 
Limousine de Luxe (£1,230). The whole of the 
Sheffield-Simplex bodywork is by the famous Vanden 
Plas. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

I CAN NOT believe that the present depression will con¬ 
tinue. At the moment I admit that 1 see no break, but I 
believe that the astounding prosperity of England will 
tell in the end. The money made in trade will oome back to 
London for investment. There is a large section of serious- 
minded members of the Stock Exchange who declare that 
the public have grown chary of stocks and shares. These 
members say that the public are never given a fair run, 
that they are swindled at every turn, and that the de¬ 
pression is entirely due to rascally tactics adopted by pro¬ 
moters and their backers within the House. It is a fact 
that in many groups that were once large markets you can¬ 
not now get a price made. The public are landed with 
securities that they cannot sell. This destroys confidence. 
Yet I think a new crop of fools will grow up and that the 
Stock Exchange will one day experience another boom. 

There have been various new issues, some of them ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. I do not like the finance of Canadian 
Northern, and I think the road badly laid and carelessly 
constructed. The offer of Land Debentures to be secured 
upon assets of a Town Property Co., which assets are not 
yet acquired is curious. As an additional inducement to 
apply, some sort of second mortgage on the Land Grants 
of the C.N.R. is added to the security. The City asks 
whether the Railway has anything else left to pawn. The 
Economin motor spirit may be easily made and sold at 6d. 
a gallon profit, but the first question one asks is why 
should a £ 2,000 syndicate get £ 100,000 for patents as yet 
unproved. The Court Line offer some more shares. The 
shipping business is dull, likely to go duller, but the shares 
are a fair gamble in view of the fact that the fleet is new 
and that there are no debentures and no preference shares. 
The Cement company does not appeal to me. 

Money remains more scarce than anybody expected. The 
plain truth is that the French Banks are holding up tfieir 
funds. There is ample money in London, Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. Indeed, all the National Banks have 
never been so well supplied with cash. But this does not 
seem to affect rates. The banks are hoarding. Sir 
Edward Holden has warned us that we have no war chest 
in London such as they possess in Berlin, Paris, St. Peters¬ 
burg. I do not see how we can accumulate one. In con¬ 
tinental cities the banks are actually part of the Govern¬ 
ment. If they are told to keep a chest they do so. 


Here all our banks are free. I see no reason why the Bank 
Rate should be raised. There is not likely to be any un¬ 
usual demand for gold before the end of the year, neither 
do I expect any panic in either America or Brazil. Paris 
can hold her own. Berlin, though weak, is not danger¬ 
ously so. 

Foreigners are still stupid. We all wonder why Egypt, 
with a wonderful crop of 7,500,000 can tars, sold at a fabu¬ 
lous price, does not boom. But till Greece and Turkey have 
come to terms I cannot see any rise in Egyptians. The 
Greeks are very uneasy over the pressure now being put 
upon them by Italy and Austria, but 1 think they will 
cave in. They dare not oppose Europe. Paris is getting 
ready for her loan; that out of the way she must float 
her Near East paper into bonds—a task that is likely to 
prove very difficult indeed. I do not like the position on 
the Continent. The bankers say that the burden of peace 
is more intolerable than that of war. To be quite frank, 
there is in France a strong party, very rich and very in¬ 
fluential, which argues that it would be cheaper to fight 
Germany than to go on adding to the army and navv 
Very serious things are talked about in high banking circles 
in Paris. The tone is unpleasant, to say the least. As long 
as Paris remains weak the foreign markets will droop. It 
is not the moment to Hold any speculative security such as 
Tintos or Perus. 

Home Rails are dull as they can be. I do not under¬ 
stand the attitude of the investor. I am surprised at tbc 
lack of enterprise in the gambler. The Government have 
definitely decided to nationalise the railways. The Royal 
Commission is the first step in the programme. When we 
get it fairly sitting and the newspapers give full reports we 
are bound to have some great attention paid to the railway 
problem. The price to be paid for the railways has been 
fixed. It is generous. What stops the public? Surely it 
is wiser to buy the leading stocks which at present prices 
pay 5 per cent, and over than to put one’s money into 
foreign bonds over which one has no control. There can 
be no big fight over Nationalisation for the simple reason 
that the railway boards will only be too glad to hand over 
the vast electrification problem to the nation. That must 
be faced and the nation had better face it than the railways. 
I am sure that those who buy to-day will make money in a 
year’s time. 

Yankees keep flat, and the bankers having sold good, 
big blocks of stock on the last small boom are now talking 
down quotations in order to be able to buy in readiness for 
the usual spring reaction. I see nothing to go for in this 
market. The “bears” have it all their own way and are 
likely to keep the floor till the New Year. Canadas are 
being sold and I hear that there is a good deal of financial 
trouble in the Far West. Vancouver and Calgary' are in 
trouble, though Toronto and Montreal say they have as 
much money as they need. There is much talk amongst 
Canadians of the very serious financial tightness in Cana¬ 
dian Northern and all its allied group, which has been 
boomed in England under the name of the Latin-Canadian 
group. I fear further trouble. In the Argentine market 
there is still much stock to be sold and little chance of an' 
rise, though the tale of Argentine building in competition 
with B.A.G.S. and B.A.W. is mere moonshine. 

Rubber spurted and has soon died down again. I sus¬ 
pect that the whole upward movement was just an attack 
on the “bears” which seemed at first glance successful bur 
to-day looks like failing. Linggis were rushed up 
but I suspect that we shall see them back at 13s. and 
perhaps less. Malaccas are preposterously overvalued. 
Their intrinsic value is, say, £ 2 , but they are largely brid 
in France where the investor does not sell. H^Waods 
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Vallambrosa and Anglo-Malay are also overvalued. 1 am 
afraid that we shall get still lower prices in this market. 

Oil. —The share market here is very much stronger 
than any other in the House. The big fire in Roumania 
did not hurt the list at all. The 4 ‘bulls** said it was good 
for the other oil-producing countries. Premier Pipes are 
hard and great efforts are being made to get the Germans 
into line. It is hoped that they will consent to cut down 
the preference shares to 15s. and the ordinary to 5s. They 
would then provide £250,000 extra working capital and 
place the concern on a sound basis. The tipsters are talk¬ 
ing up Schibaieffs and North Caucasians. I think that the 
latter are dangerous, as I hear that all the shares have 
been called. 

Mines. —The land scheme of the Chartered Co. is now 
out. It has fallen rather flat and the public which expected 
something better sold the shares. But we may still hope 
for a Rhodesian Land Boom. The Falcon report did not 
tell us much. No one seems to take the least interest in 
mining shares. Diamonds are sold by Paris on every 
small rise. There is no business in the Tin market, and 
Copper shares are dull. It seems almost impossible for 
the Yankees to keep up the Copper market, for the big 
mines can swamp it whenever they choose. The trouble in 
Mexico helps a little, but not much. I see lower prices all 
round in Copper shares. 

Miscellaneous securities are dull. There is still buying 
of Brewery stocks, but the demand is dying down a little. 
The best debentures are good and cheap, but the London 
Breweries are not favourites of mine. Noakes report is 
better but even on the improved results I see nothing to 
go for. Motor shares attract attention amongst gamblers, 
but Darracq, Belsize and others whose aocounts have yet 
to be presented seem to me quite high enough. Marconis 
await the decision of the Stock Exchange Committee; in 
the meantime they are dull. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"THE LOVE STORY OF JAMES WOLFE.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I have to thank Mr. Edward Salmon for his article 
“The Love Story of James Wolfe,” based on my romance 
“The Heart of a Hero,” which appeared in your last issue. 
I feel it a compliment to receive a careful and weighty 
notice from such a competent pen. If Mr. Salmon were 
to see my copy of his monograph on Wolfe in that admir¬ 
able series, “The Makers of National History,” he would 
find it carefully marked throughout with reference to the 
points out of which I proposed to make a selection for the 
purposes of my story. I should like to have acknowledged 
my indebtedness to him, to Mr. A. G. Bradley, and other 
workers in the same field, carefully studied before I put 
pen to paper; but it seems to be unusual if not unpre¬ 
cedented to do so as regards fiction. I am none the less 
grateful. 

May I take up your valuable space with two or three re¬ 
marks put as concisely as possible. I of course was aware 
that “the battle was fought on the morning of the 13th”; 
but my strong impression is that “the final dispositions” 
(page 275 of “The Heart of a Hero”) were made on the 
night of the nth, and carried out on the 12th—the day on 
which General Wolfe issued his “general orders” to the 
Brigadiers, supplemented by a further set of instructions on 
the 12th—and with this Mr. Salmon seems to be in agree¬ 
ment—page 202 of “General Wolfe.” 


Mr. Salmon remarks with reference to two omissions 
having to do with the Gray’s Elegy incident, and the earlier 
love affair of Wolfe : “How one with Mr. Gerard’s in¬ 
stinct for characterisation and dramatic touch could have 
overlooked his opportunities in these two respects is 
rather a puzzle.” 

With regard to Wolfe’s previous love affair Mr. Salmon 
seems to contradict himself; he says, “There is nothing to 
suggest that Wolfe had ever had any other love story than 
that which is now introduced.” A little lower down he 
says : “He became deeply attached to Miss Lawson . . . . 
to whom Mr . Gerard devotes a passage 

On page 75 of “The Heart of a Hero” are these words, 
“Yet none of these had created more than a passing 
attraction with one exception . That single episode served 
to throw into bold relief the true feeling he knew well 
Katherine Lowther could arouse.” 

My book starts with 1757, a decade after the affair with 
Miss Lawson. 

With reference to the Gray’s Elegy matter, I was de¬ 
terred from bringing it in by two considerations: (a) It is 
the one hackneyed incident in Wolfe’s career which has 
been repeated ad nauseam in every small history, (b) Mr. 
Salmon largely influenced me in the direction of omission. 
On page 207 he writes: “The anecdote in its traditional 
form, accepted for long as true, is not credible .... it is 
reasonably certain that if Wolfe did recite Gray’s Elegy 
and made any such comment, it was not on this occasion,” 
etc. My romance was in type some months before Mr. 
Beckles Willson made his very interesting discovery in 
Paris of Wolfe’s copy of the poem. 

I hope I have not trespassed too much on your valuable 
space. Writing the romance was a work of the greatest 
interest; and if it sends readers, not already acquainted 
with it, to Mr. Salmon’s splendid monograph, it will not 
have been written in vain. Truly yours, 

Morice Gerard. 

Holland Park, W., Nov. 3. 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—We learn from Sir Walter Raleigh that: “They 
who are rich in words, in words discover.” Yet the authors 
of some of our dictionaries seem to have overlooked the 
following four, which are here recorded in their setting. 

Easen. On p. 3 of the Daily Sketch, of October 23, 
1913 : “The Judge looked forward to the time when auto¬ 
matic signalling would easen the task of the driver.” 

Scarry. On p. 35 of “The Illustrious and Renowned 
History of the Seven Famous Champions of Christendom 
in three parts.” Berwick (on Tweed): Printed for William 
Phorson, 1795. “After this account, the faries fetched 
the inchanter away with such terrible noise, that almost 
scarried St. George and St. David, the two stout Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, and glad they were when they had 
got from among those terrible devils.” 

Transelement. On p. 136 of “The Shortest Way to 
end Disputes about Religion.” By the Rev. Robert 
Manning. (Dublin : 1766.) “And this is effected by the 
virtue of Benediction; by which the Nature of those Things 
which appear, is transelemented into it.” 

Henristically. On p. 166 of the same book: “Thus 
does the brainsick King dispute most admirably, most 
Themistically, most HenristicaUy/ , 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 

November 2, 1913. 
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MOTORS 


# 

In reference to the famous Alpine trial recently completed by a 

30-3S h.p. 6-Cylinder NOISELESS NAPIER 


under the official observation of the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, 
•we give a few typical Press extracts on this 2,106 miles test which included nearly 

70,000 feet of Alpine climbing. 


“THE TEST TREMENDOUS."— Th$Shtltk. 

“AN HEROIC TRIAL."— Tht Bytlandtr. 

11 It constitutes a record both lor the Club and for 
British Cars S*—DaUy Telegraph, Oct. 9 . 

M No car has ever been subjected to a trial of 
such severity 1 and the Napier firm deserve every 
congratulation on the completely successful 

issue .“ — if my and Navy Gazette, Oct. 11. 

“A great seal upon the past performances of 
the Napier am a vehicle of power and pace, of 
efficiency and economy ."—Autocar, Oct. 11 . 


“ The cars that can equal this performance are 
still to be found, probably still to be made.*' 

Westminster Gazette, Oct. 14. 

M As a test of a new model this storming of the 
Alps may be said to be truly unique and singularly 
successful. It cannot fail to sustain on the con¬ 
tinent the high prestige in which the British cars 
are justly held." -Birmingham Daily Post, Oct. 10. 

“ Reads more like a page from Wonderland than 
a prosaic narrative of actual achievement." 

Outlook, Oct. 11. 

M A notable motor-car trial."— Times, Oct. 14. 


30/35 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS, PRICE WITHITYRES, LIGHTING 
DYNAMO & RUDGE-WHITWORTH DETACHABLE WIRE WHEELS 

We shall he pleased to demonstrate personally the superlative merits of this Model „ 

IT A DTCD Q CAM I TTk Manufacturers of NapUr Motors , 

NArlE.lv & dUN, LID., 14 , new burungton street, lon 

Stand 65 Olympia. Works-ACTON. W. 


D. 
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JOURNALISTIC and 8BCRE- 
° TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special oourse In 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 


B argains in books.- 

Kipling's Complete Works, 15 volt., 
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rington's Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. 
net, for 10s. 6d.; Studio Magazine, 
40 vols., £9 93. ; Purchas’s Voyages, ao 
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T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. xod. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Mias 
Mksskr, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
Additional Degree Examiners in each of the 
subjects named :— 

Classics (including Greek and Roman His¬ 
tory), Mathematics (two Examiners), Natural 
Philosophy (two Examiners—one with a know¬ 
ledge of practical applications of Physics to 
Engineering, etc., and both qualified to ex¬ 
amine in Mathematical and Experimental 
Physics), Botany, Chemistry, and Anatomy. 
One Examiner for the subjects of Scots, Civil 
and Mercantile Law, one Examiner for the 
subjects of Jurisprudence, Public and Private 
International Law and Constitutional Law and 
History, and one Examiner for the subjects 
of Conveyancing and Forensic Medicine. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc. 
may be had on application to the Secretary of 
the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, October, 1913. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence 
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Notes of the Week 

A GOVERNMENT in difficulties is obliged to 
have recourse to strange shifts. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, following his usual 
course of irresponsibility, is careering round the 
country talking nonsense about the nations “ ceas- 
ing from murder.** Mr. Churchill, at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, has emphasised the necessity for largely in¬ 
creased estimates in the coming session for warlike ser¬ 
vices. We have no doubt that Mr. Churchill will be 
triumphant, and that the foolish Chancellor who trusted 
to luck for a financial equilibrium will have to find 
funds on a falling revenue for largely increased ex¬ 
penditure for war services. The condition of Europe 
is distinctly volcanic, and no one realises this better 
than the Prime Minister. A lesser incident than that 
which occurred within a few days in Alsace has brought 
about international carnage. The pheasants must be 
left alone; the palatial buildings for the slum-dwellers 
roust be left alone. There is men’s work to do, and the 
top dog and the bottom dog have got to join in doing it. 


Having recently rebuked the Times for bad editing, 
a proceeding which has resulted in a remarkable volte 
face in the attitude of that newspaper within the last 
week or two, we should like now to call attention to 
the extraordinary attitude of the Yorkshire Telegraph 
and Star , which is the evening edition of the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph , in consistently giving undue promin¬ 
ence to correspondence of a Socialistic character, usually 
without editorial dissent. In the days of Sir John 
Leng, when the Sheffield Daily Telegraph morning and 
evening editions were considerable Conservative assets, 
such editing would have been impossible; but, as we 
had occasion to remark in the case of the Times , where 
commercialism and good editing are in conflict the 
former usually is the victor. 


i 

Whilst referring to Sheffield, we should like to make 
a comment upon the diverse action of alternate Lord 


Mayors. When Earl Fitzwilliam was Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield, he cheerfully extended a reception to the 
members of the Trades Union Congress who visited 
the city during his mayoralty. The succeeding Lord 
Mayor has seen fit to refuse a reception to the members 
cf a non-Union federation. We think there is only 
one solution of the enigma. Lord Fitzwilliam is a 
Unionist, and, like most Unionists, is conscious of the 
dictates of duty and propriety; the other Lord Mayor is 
a Radical, and further comment is unnecessary. 


From time to time we have commented upon the 
spoiling of the scenery along our main roads and rail¬ 
way routes by huge erections of painted wood or metal 
drawing the attention of the public to the benefits of 
certain commodities. It may not be geneially known 
that a society exists which has for its special object 
the suppression of objectionable advertisements—the 
Scapa Society 4 Tor Prevention of Disfigurement in 
Town and Country.” Its principles have found prac¬ 
tical recognition this year by the decision of one of 
the great tyre companies to abandon the practice of 
roadside advertising and to proceed with the removal 
of its boards; we believe, too, that the efforts of the 
Scapa Society were responsible to some extent for a 
bye-law passed in 1911 by the County Council of Hamp¬ 
shire. This consists of a single clause: 4 ’No adver¬ 
tisement shall be exhibited on any hoarding, stand, or 
other erection visible from any public highway (whether 
carriageway, bridleway, or footway) and so placed as 
to disfigure the natural beauty of the landscape.” A 
Surrey bye-law goes still further, by including erections 
visible from railways or open water. The pleasure of 
a great many people who prefer their views from train, 
boat, or motor-car to be unadulterated with ugly, dis¬ 
torted animals from the carpenter’s workshop or en¬ 
thusiastic recommendations to purchase biscuits or milk, 
will be enhanced if the enthusiastic advertiser can be 
restrained from pressing fields and hedgerows into his 
service. 


Dorsetshire must really not lose its head; there are 
other counties. The Secretary of the Society of Dorset 
Men in London, speaking this week at what we presume 
was the annual gathering, claimed that the county, for 
its size, had produced more eminent men than any 
other. He mentioned Sir Frederick Treves, 44 the 
surgeon,” and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 44 the novelist and 
poet ”—these details perhaps were necessary; and pro¬ 
ceeded: 44 The draper’s assistant from Dorset became 
the manager or partner; the Dorset working man 
became the foreman in the city; broad Dorset men were 
administrative heads of Government, of ports and 
harbours.” Steady, Dorset! We give the palm to 
Mr. Hardy, to Sir Frederick Treves, to Sir Stephen 
Collins, M.P., the new Secretary of the Society of 
Dorset Men in London; but, as we hinted—there are 
others! 
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Hollander and Mollentrave on 

Woman 


W E had the pleasure and the privilege of being 
invited to hear Dr. Bernard Hollander dis¬ 
course on "Woman, Love, and the Vote ” on Novem¬ 
ber 5. Notwithstanding the inauspicious date, and 
the presence of many easily recognisable militants, 
and in spite of the generally hostile attitude adopted 
towards their objects, their manners, and their methods, 
no explosion occurred. On alighting from our six- 
cylinder taxi-cab, we were at once offered a copy of 
the Suffragette , which, with a more or less graceful 
bow, we declined to purchase, with the remark that the 
proffer red article of commerce was not one which any 
decent man could keep company with. 


As Dr. Hollander was discoursing in pleasant and 
incisive style, it stole upon our memory that all the 
leading cases dealing with the mentality of woman 
had been collected in the standard work known as 
" Mollentrave on Women.” Mollentrave shall speak 
for himself: ”1 was an observer from boyhood. Like 
Dante, I fell in love at the age of nine. Unlike Dante, 
I made notes. In the interest of my self-imposed 
study, I married three times. In short, you will find 
between these covers a most careful, complete investi¬ 
gation on scientific principles, of the baffling, perplex¬ 
ing creature known to us as Woman.” 


Whilst Dr. Hollander only professed to deal in the 
main with the idiosyncrasies of eccentric if not abnor- 
mal women, Mollentrave, of Sutro’s diverting comedy, 
in his pandect analyses, if, indeed, he does not dissect, 
the whole of woman’s mental and emotional equip- 
ment. “ It is a guide, a handbook, a Baedeker. It 
conducts you personally to the most hidden recesses 
of the feminine heart, opens every door, strips every 
cupboard.” The comedy is excellent fooling, contain¬ 
ing many truths of price for the digestion of woman’s 
immemorial prey. If we do not quite agree that no 
man should allow himself to be lured to the altar until 
he has mastered his Mollentrave, we are inclined to 
assent to the dictum that, if such were the marrying 
man’s invariable practice, there would be “ cobwebs in 
the Divorce Court.” 

Consider for a moment the predicament of the art¬ 
less man who believed that the bride who had chosen 
him would practise all the virtues of the ideal hausfrau, 
when he discovers that he is in reality under the yoke 
of a woman who holds all such old-fashioned notions 
in abhorrence and who divides her time betweep tobacco 
and the plinth of Nelson's column! 


Then in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven faces and of waving hands 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

In the books of Greek and Roman satirists, in the 
history of the Roman and Byzantine Empires, indeed 
in all history, and in much fiction founded upon his¬ 
tory, the undesirable woman is constantly pictured, 
but the picture is frequently relieved by the present¬ 
ment of women who cherished the conception of their 
mission as "all for love, or the world well lost.” It 
was as a plea for the victory of the latter tenet that 
Dr. Hollander framed his brilliant discourse. As a 
medical man he did not scruple to emphasise the danger 
to the individual woman, mentally and physically, of 
indulging ambitions and having recourse to methods 
each of which is alien to the whole purpose of her 
existence, and a blot upon her fidelity to her mission. 
In January last we wrote: — 

Anything which tends to disparage woman’s sense 
of her high mission, involving the necessity of healthy 
living and healthy thinking is a disastrous evil. There 
can hardly be a worse enemy to woman’s welfare 
than over-excitement and overstrain. Nervous break¬ 
down, tormenting illness, and shortened lives are 
directly referable to such causes. 

We are indeed glad to know upon Dr. Hollander’s 
authority that we did not overstate the case. 

After shadow should come the light, so we return 
for a moment to our friend Mollentrave, who is re¬ 
sponsible for this profound aphorism : “To kindle the 
flame of love in the feminine bosom,”—I quote, said 
Mollentrave, from the fifteenth chapter of my book— 
" the third party should vehemently and persistently 
denounce the person whom he desires to see en¬ 
throned.” The same idea can easily be recalled in the 
pages of our favourite literature—whether poetry or 
prose. It is rather charming, because it is so essentially 
feminine, and everything that belongs to true feminin¬ 
ity must charm the man who has any imagination and 
any soul. Window smashers and racecourse destroyers 
at £5 a week cannot charm any decent man, because 
they are not true women. 

Dr. Hollander denounced such freaks—or worse- 
in the face of their sympathisers, who were mostly 
overstrung and hysterical women. The revolt oi 
woman is nothing new. Aristophanes satirised it. 
The fault now, however, is that the methods adopted 
are vulgarly criminal, and are indicative of mental 
aberration, which quite clearly disproves fitness for 
the object aimed at. 

Cecil Cowper. 
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Editing versus Advertising 

By Alfred Berlyn. 


I N The ACADEMY of October 4 appeared the follow¬ 
ing sentence: “Newspapers whose only thoughts 
are directed to advertisements and circulation cannot 
be expected to be well edited." In these cynical 
and censorious days, when “virtue itself 'scapes not 
calumnious strokes,” and the professor of a rigid 
morality is generally regarded with the dull eye of 
distrust, it is especially gratifying to find one of our 
most respectable institutions vindicating itself with 
indignant emphasis from an unworthy but, until now, 
widely prevalent suspicion. Somehow or other there 
had undoubtedly entered into the public mind a vague 
idea that newspapers were tending to fall victims to 
the seductions of a commercial age, and to let their 
once-cherished virtue of editorial independence be 
undermined by the blandishments of the importunate 
advertiser. 


How such a notion originated and obtained credence 
it is not necessary to inquire; but for those who hitherto 
accepted it there has been quite a shock of surprise 
in the recent experience of a too-enterprising news 
agency, which attempted to plunge into the advertise¬ 
ment business with a rash undertaking to “work" the 
editorial columns of the Press in the commercial in¬ 
terests of its possible clients. It will be a long time 
before we are able to forget the tornado of outraged 
journalistic virtue by which the offending agency found 
itself overwhelmed. The bare suggestion that any¬ 
thing in the nature of advertisement had ever been, or 
ever could be, allowed to stray beyond the bounds of 
the regular advertising columns of any self-respecting 
newspaper was scouted with vehement indignation. 
Who, after this, could possibly continue to suspect the 
wily advertiser, even in days like these, of power to lay 
successful seige to a fortress held by such redoubtable 
and zealous defenders ? 


To be thus indirectly assured, on first-hand autho¬ 
rity, that our newspapers, in spite of all temptations, 
continue to offer an invincible resistance to the insidious 
arts of puffery is the more delightful when we realise 
—of course by a strong effort of imagination—the 
nature and extent of the abuses to which their readers 
would otherwise be exposed. But for their self-deny¬ 
ing virtue, it might be quite an every-day experience, 
for example, to come upon articles or paragraphs 
warmly commending certain specified wares, or the 
speciality of some particular firm, for no more reput¬ 
able reason than that the proprietors of the goods in 
question had taken, or promised to take, advertising 
space in the papers in which these encomiums appeared. 
As it is, we have the satisfying assurance that when 
we meet with such recommendations, they express the 
honest and disinterested opinion of the journal in 
which they are printed, and that if—as is sometimes 
the case—the advertisement of the recommended goods 
happens to be found in another part of the same issue, 
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the thing is a pure coincidence, to which no sort of 
significance can fairly be attached. Again, but for the 
inflexible attitude which, as we now know, is main¬ 
tained with regard to these matters, we might see 
editorial columns opened to the surreptitious praise of 
speculative enterprises whose promoters were prepared 
to pay an adequate price for such valuable assistance. 
And in such circumstances it would obviously be im¬ 
possible for the public to continue to repose that simple 
trust in their newspaper advisers which, we are to 
believe, is so fully justified under the happy conditions 
that actually obtain. 

But it is by no means in relation to matters of com¬ 
merce and finance alone that any deviation from this 
prevailing standard of editorial purity would be regret¬ 
table. Supposing it to be relaxed, we might even see 
the preferential treatment of authors, artists, players 
and others who were fortunate enough to have “ friends 
at court" in critical cdteries or in editorial sanctums, 
It might happen, too, that “shows" of various kinds 
whose business managers took large views in the matter 
of advertisement would secure, independently of any 
question of their merits, the maximum amount of news¬ 
paper publicity, while others of equal or greater artistic 
value, whose conductors had a more modest conception 
of their advertising requirements, would be condemned 
to the penalty of comparative neglect. For that matter, 
the more or less complete exclusion of non-advertisers 
from the benefits of Press assistance could be habitu¬ 
ally practised, leaving the victims the choice of either 
suffering from the resulting handicap or of removing it 
by the only available means. It may seem extravagant, 
in existing circumstances, to contemplate the mere 
possibility of such reprehensible devices; but to recog¬ 
nise what could, and doubtless would, be done under 
less immaculate newspaper managements is surely the 
best way to appreciate, by force of contrast, the virtues 
of those with which we have the good fortune to be 
blessed. 

Moreover, we have to remember with becoming grati¬ 
tude that the fine scrupulousness, of which we have just 
had such an impressive example in the snubbing of the 
over-enterprising news agency, seems to offer a guar¬ 
antee of immunity from abuses and corruptions in 
relation to wider affairs than those of business or of 
art. If our newspaper ethics were less unimpeachable 
than we now know them to be, it might even be possible 
at times for important news to be manipulated, or 
garbled, or suppressed from interested motives, and for 
policies to be advocated, or opposed, or changed, with 
less solicitude for the welfare of the country than for the 
ambitions of some aspiring proprietor, anxious to in¬ 
gratiate himself with statesmen possessing, or expecting 
in future to possess, the power of dealing with the 
purest fountain—the “fountain of honour." It is surely 
no small thing to be able to draw from recent protesta¬ 
tions the inference that, under the present exemplary 
conditions, such things as these do not and cannot 
happen. 
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REVIEWS 

“How it’s done” 

The Reporters' Gallery . By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

T HERE is no doubt that the time will come when 
all speeches will be taken down automatically 
by means of a machine, already invented, which will 
repeat them like a gramophone. Instead of the men 
in the Reporters' Gallery, we shall see large silver- 
plated mouths like trombones peeping over the edge 
and taking in all we say. The machine will play a 
kind of piano or typewriter in the rooms behind, which 
will work one of Joe Lawrence's linotypes, and long 
columns of stereo will run through pneumatic tubes 
to the various newspaper offices—to be chopped up by 
sub-editors. The only doubt that assails me is: Will 
anyone have the patience to read the result of so much 
ingenuity ? I trow not; for the best speeches, without 
the cutting and polishing of the reporter, would be 
unreadable. 

This will be before the days when men will have 
forgotten how to speak, as they are now forgetting 
their handwriting; for the day will come when men 
will flash their thoughts at one another without the 
trouble of speaking. It will mean the end of our great 
House of Palaver. To the future historian, then, this 
entertaining and informative book will be a delight, 
because it tells of how the people Jieard with difficulty 
what was going on in Parliament in the past, and how 
they hear it to-day; in fact, it is a careful, detailed 
history of the evolution of the Parliamentary reporter 
and his descendants, the Lobby man and the sketch 
writer. 

I, who learnt shorthand as a young man, laboriously 
—for it was foreign to the bent of my mind—gaining 
a certificate for writing an incredible number of words 
per minute—have the greatest reverence for the 
reporters, but naturally I know more about the Lobby 
men. Those mysterious gentlemen are objects of 
interest to visitors and new members; to know them 
is a liberal education. They know so much; they are 
so tactful, and bear with fools gladly. Many a 
politician and statesman has had a hint from a 
Lobby man that has been of the utmost use to him. 
I recall in this connection the late Mr. Pitt, of the 
Times , who is here described as “a voracious listener" 
—he could listen in such a way as to get other men to 
talk. I am proud of the friendships of serious and 
sagacious John Martin, that staunch Devonian who is 
one of the bulwarks of the Daily Telegraph; Alfred 
Robbins, of the Birmingham Daily Post , who, I verily 
believe, could tell you at a moment's notice something 
interesting about everyone who has ever been in Parlia¬ 
ment since it was founded in 1200; and the active- 
minded Emery, of the Morning Post . These men are 


never heard of, but, whilst merely recording, they 
exercise an undefined but decided influence on events 
by the way they collect information and disseminate 
it. Believe me— 44 they also serve (the State) who only 
stand and wait" (in the Lobby). 

44 I have heard rumours of a dissolution of the House 
of Commons," said Sir William Harcourt, in 1891. 
14 It is one of those silly things which are buzzed about 
by bluebottles in the Lobby—you will hear more non¬ 
sense in the House of Commons Lobby in one hour 
than anywhere else in a month." This is absolutely 
true of members and reporters. I always say the 
House of Commons is worse than a girls' school for 
gossip. I remember once, to test this, deliberately 
starting a canard by telling it as a profound secret to 
a friend in the Lobby. When I came round half an 
hour afterwards, I was told my own story, but in such 
a garbled form that I recognised it with difficulty; 
it was exactly like the children's game of 44 Whisper¬ 
ing in a circle." 

Mr. Macdonagh is rapidly becoming the historian of 
Parliament. He has already written two excellent 
books on the subject, and to some this will be more 
entertaining than either of the others. It recounts so 
much that few people know. It tells not only of the 
evolution of the Reporters' Gallery, but goes back to 
those dark days when it was a crime to print or publish 
anything concerning what happened in the House of 
Commons. It also deals minutely with the life of 
Parliamentary journalists of to-day, and with the diffi¬ 
culties under which they have to work even now. I 
remember the curious thrill of interest that passed 
through me the first time I went behind the scenes and 
saw the Press man at work. Separated by a wall in 
which there are two or three unobtrusive entrances, the 
other side is quite different. On the House side there 
is a leisured calm; once through the door, and you 
come upon a hive of industry—boys tearing up and 
down the narrow staircases, tape machines clicking, and 
men writing, writing everywhere for dear life. You 
go into rooms that have a used appearance. Here men 
sit in particular corners for years turning out "copy" at 
headlong speed, so that we may know what is going 
on over our breakfast tables. 

The gallery is full of a large number of very able 
men; indeed, I know of few communities where 
the average ability is so high. Some of them are far 
cleverer and better educated than the men they report, 
and sometimes must find it difficult to conceal their 
contempt. Their memory for sequence in past events 
and crises is amazing; many of them could put the 
whole House of Commons in order of merit and ability. 

Members are much indebted to the reporters. Whilst 
being absolutely accurate, they clean up the sloppy, 
unfinished sentence, sometimes improve the grammar, 
and leave out all the 44 urns " and 44 ahs " and 44 1 mean 
to says." I recollect the Star man once in a fit of 
malice reported a nervous, hesitating member absolutely 
verbatim. It was a cruel performance, but it showed 
how men speak. 
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No one is more careless—or shall I say careful ?— 
than Mr. Balfour. When the Labour men and the 
new Radicals came into the House in 1906, they 
listened to his speeches with amazement and derision. 
He goes over a sentence and repeats himself not once 
or twice but even thrice before he hits upon the 
exact word to express his shade of meaning; he does 
it in a leisurely way, as if he did not care tuppence 
how he spoke. " Is this the great Mr. Balfour? is 
this halting, stumbling speaker the late Prime Minister 
of England ?” asked the glib tub-thumpers. They 
were rude; they jeered and shouted him down, or tried 
to; but they soon got used to his mannerisms, and 
now do not notice them. They have learnt to fear, 
respect, and be fond and proud of him as a great 
Parliamentarian, even if they differ from his views. 
They have seen, to use a hackneyed phrase, the rapier¬ 
like flash of his repartee, but to-day, if Mr. Balfour 
were reported verbatim, the reader would scarcely be¬ 
lieve he spoke thus; and yet, with it all, he stands 
head and shoulders over every other debater in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Macdonagh deals with all the great reporters 
of the past. Dr. Johnson wrote the speeches he thought 
the speakers ought to have made, and “ took care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” 

An engaging chapter is devoted to Charles Dickens 
as a reporter, and most of the incidents with which 
the Gallery was connected are set out in detail, 
although, curiously enough, he leaves out the last 
occasion when an editor was brought to the Bar. This 
was when Sir George Armstrong, the present baronet, 
was editor of the Globe , and Mr. W. T. Madge its 
pugnacious manager. They were both hauled up for 
casting aspersions on the honour of the Nationalist 
Party, and had to apologise for an article which 
neither of them had seen before it was in print; but, 
as Mr. Balfour prophesied to me, it was neither a 
dignified nor a profitable proceeding from the point 
of view of the House of Commons. 

We heartily recommend the book to all M.P.’s, 
literary men, and diligent readers of newspapers who 
like to understand “how things get into the papers.” 


Religion and Science 

The Present Relations of Religion and Science . By 
Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 

IT is a significant fact that a distinguished President 
of the British Association should unhesitatingly assert 
that “ the bald and rather blatant atheism, proclaimed 
in Haeckel’s * Riddle of the Universe,’ is losing ground 
with men of science and in educated circles generally, 
and now finds its advocates chiefly among the 
smatterers and the ignorant.” 

Thus writes Professor Bonney, and his view is upheld 
by De Tunzelmann, who says that the present atheistic 


propaganda among the unimformed and uneducated 
classes is almost entirely founded on Haeckel’s book, 
while that work is “ full of fallacies, at which the 
man of science only smiles a smile at the author’s 
woful descent from the high position which he had 
once attained as a scientific worker.” 

Agnosticism, no less than atheism, now finds fewer 
adherents among men of science. The position ignora¬ 
mus , ignorabimus , is not one which commends itself 
to investigators of the universe. In short, the relations 
between science and religion are changing. Until re¬ 
cently the old hostility was maintained on both sides. 
Now we are arriving at what the Archbishop of York 
called “ a truce of God,” when he preached his famous 
sermon before the British Association in 1910. On 
both sides mistakes are being admitted, while rash 
assumptions and claims are abandoned. Having re¬ 
viewed the present position of biology, and discussed 
some recent advances in physical science, Professor 
Bonney devotes a chapter to general ideas of religion 
and their developments. Thence we arrive at the more 
important section of this work, which includes Revela¬ 
tion, Miracles, and the Credibility of Christianity. 
“If,” he says, “theism be true, and if the spiritual 
evolution of mankind, no less than his physical, be a 
part of the Creator’s design—which, as we have been 
endeavouring to show, seems suggested by facts—we 
may expect that there will be revelation in regard to 
things, for the discovery of which the human senses 
and intellect are inadequate.” This sentence demon¬ 
strates Professor Bonney’s cautious and reasonable 
method of inquiry. Proceeding thus, he assumes, as 
a probable working hypothesis, that God does some¬ 
times and in special cases reveal Himself to mankind, 
but agrees that, in order to distinguish the true from 
the false, certain tests must be applied : (1) The charac¬ 
ter of the messenger; (2) the ethical tendency of the 
message; (3) its reasonableness—and that when we 
apply these tests to the Old Testament, we may boldly 
claim that they show many parts of it to have come 
from a source which is something more than human.” 

Hence the trend of development from the Chaldean 
polytheism to Jewish monotheism points to an in¬ 
spiration in the truest sense, and leads us to acknow¬ 
ledge that “ a process of evolution is manifest in 
religion no less than in the history of matter and life.” 

The possibility and place of miracles is a more diffi¬ 
cult problem. Here a scientific man may be content 
to say that “ a portent happens, not contrary to nature, 
but contrary to what we know as nature.” Also, it 
must not be forgotten that “ the measure of miracle is 
really the extent of human knowledge in the place and 
time at which it occurred.” To deny that miracles can 
ever happen is unscientific. It is unphilosophical, though 
strictly an anthropomorphic confusion of thought, 
to say that such terms as natural and supernatural are 
contradictory. Professor Bonney sums up this position 
well when he says: " We are thinking, speaking, and 
describing, in terms derived from one order, about 
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another to which they are not applicable, and thus are 
in much the same position as a mathematician would 
be who was endeavouring to find a solution of a very 
difficult problem by means of a calculus which was in¬ 
adequate for that purpose.** This passage concludes 
the examination of the credibility of Christianity, 
which differs from other religions in that it is founded 
on history which must be either true or false. Here 
Professor Bonney parts company with Modernism, 
which he regards as “ a very incomplete and imperfect 
representative of evolution.** The mistake made by 
advocates of science lies “ in the assumption that our 
present knowledge is the highest that can be attained,** 
and that only in the scientific laboratory can know¬ 
ledge be verified. But “ religion and science will not 
and cannot dwell together in unity until it is frankly 
recognised that each has a different province.** This 
recognition may be said to form the real basis of Pro¬ 
fessor Bonney*s judicial and very impartial inquiry 
into the relations between religion and science. 


The Transformation of South Africa 

The South African Scene. By V. R. MARKHAM. 

(Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

ORIGINALLY the Cape of Good Hope was known as 
the Cape of Storms. South Africa, from Table Bay 
to the Zambesi, was a land of storms from the time 
when the British took over Cape Colony to the signing 
of the Peace of Vereeniging. May it be regarded to¬ 
day as the land of Good Hope? Miss Markham*s 
new book has been written in vain if the answer is not 
to be in the affirmative. There are many passages in 
it which, if controversy were desirable, might be 
challenged; there are many more which are incon¬ 
trovertible, and the volume as a whole is one of the 
most thought-compelling ever written on South Africa. 

The author approaches the subject with one great ad¬ 
vantage. She knew South Africa before the war; she 
went back to it after union. None is better fitted than 
she to describe the impressions which the transforma¬ 
tion must convey, and it is all to her credit that she 
keeps a steady control over the partisan sentiments 
ready on provocation to ooze from her quill. Such 
restraint in a less gifted writer would mean bald and 
colourless statements: in Miss Markham it seems only 
to lend a tense meaning to every word she writes, and 
the atmosphere of the book is that of a judicial 
summing up by one who recognises that party pre¬ 
judice would spell mischief, even treachery, to the new 
South Africa. That is undoubtedly true, so far as 
parties in South Africa are concerned, and, as for 
parties at home, this is not the occasion for reviewing 
the respective responsibilities resting on Liberal or Tory 
shoulders. All we will say is, first, that if we may 
accept all she says as true, the Empire has had a 
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great escape; and, secondly, that those with a fairly 
intimate knowledge of South African history, who read 
Miss Markham's pages, will know how to apportion 
the blame for some of the Imperial transactions which 
she calls in question. There is, however, very little 
history in the book; it is concerned with the present 
and the future, with the problems which confront the 
Union, and with what the author has seen and heard. 

The travel sketches are wholly delightful. They 
are the work of one who loves South Africa—“ land as 
dear to some children of her adoption as to her own 
native-born.** She detects progress everywhere on her 
return, even in Cape Town: “ I had left a sleepy, rather 
untidy Colonial town; I returned to a brisk and ener¬ 
getic city.** Miss Markham is the pleasantest of guides 
to Table Mountain—the idea of a funicular railway 
as a means of reaching its summit fills her with horror— 
to Rondebosch and the Motoppos, to Maseru, the Rand, 
the Victoria Falls, Ladysmith, and the old Dutch 
Colonial houses scattered through the country of the 
Van der Stels. Her reflections by the way are illumi¬ 
nating. In Maseru she finds evidence that the Basutos 
make skilled workmen, and, as she looks upon the 
quality of native efforts in house-building and other 
directions, she is seized with rank heresy “ as regards 
the fundamental dogma of South African industrial 
life—namely, that white men are to do the skilled 
and black men the unskilled work.’* The theory opens 
up a big question for solution by the superior demo¬ 
crat. In Ladysmith, " peaceful, sunny little town, 
with houses set in gardens bright with flowers,'* Miss 
Markham found it difficult to believe that she stood on 
a site that but a few years before had been the centre 
of all the horrors and trials inseparable from a long 
siege. Everywhere she finds graves and monuments 
which remind the present of the tragedy of the immediate 
past; Boer and British sepulchres are tended with equal 
care. “ Here rest Brave Burghers’*; “ Here rest Brave 
English Soldiers.*' It is a sacred guardianship, carry¬ 
ing with it a message of hope. “ Racial bitterness and 
political intrigues appear contemptible indeed when 
confronted with the trenches of Spion Kop.'* In the 
same way Miss Markham wonders how people can 
throw heart and soul into a squabble over bilingualism 
whilst fine old Dutch houses disappear without a pro¬ 
test before the attacks of jerry-builders. Vandalism 
and vulgarity make for modern ideas of progress in 
the Dutch as well as the British settlements in South 
Africa. It is one of the paradoxes of which the 
country provides many that “ the English are now 
standing watch and ward over old Dutch houses and 
are endeavouring to rouse the Dutch to efforts on behalf 
of ancestral homes." 

When she comes to political and racial problems, 
Miss Markham is frankly astonished that the war 
should have produced the development of national life 
and consciousness which she discovers everywhere ifl 
South Africa to-day. Outward conditions are trans- 
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ioxmed ^Vor\d recognition. “ The change is 

no less strvVd^S ^ regards the inner spirit of men's 
lives and That the country should have 

arrived at unity in any form seems little short of a 
miracle to all who like myself remember the pre-war 
conditions—the ugly jostling of Imperial and Repub¬ 
lican ideals, the discord, the strife, and intrigue which 
culminated in a struggle so grim and great." It is a 
striking picture she gives of the settling down, to work 
in amity for a common cause, of the men who so re¬ 
cently were at each other's • throats in life and death 
grips. And not the least remarkable evidence she 
adduces in favour of the new regime is the manner 
in which General Botha has thrown that arch-priest 
of racial discord, General Hertzog, overboard. Given 
loyal acceptance of British supremacy, she is, no doubt, 
right in saying that “ the Union has been consolidated 
with less friction under Dutch rule than would have 
been set up by the process under English rule." Dutch 
prejudices have been given a chance of dying down, 
notwithstanding that “ the whole framework of govern¬ 
ment in South Africa to-day is English to a degree 
the Dutch little recognise themselves." That is not a 
statement to which we should unhesitatingly subscribe, 
but Miss Markham does not make it without showing 
good cause for its acceptance, whatever the qualifica¬ 
tions that might be brought to bear. There is ground 
for hope, at least, when we find Dr. Viljoen as Director 
of Education giving fair play to the English language 
in the schools of what Miss Markham unwittingly still 
calls the Free State. Dr. Viljoen is a fine rebuke to 
General Hertzog, by whom he was appointed. 

Well for the future of South Africa will it 
be if the * spirit of Kruger has found its last 
embodiment in Hertzogism, which General Botha, 
General Smuts, Dr. Viljoen, and other Dutch 
leaders and officials no longer recognise. Among 
the great problems South Africa has to tackle— 
it is another racial problem — is that of the 
native. Shall the black be educated, and shall edu¬ 
cation entitle him to citizen equality with the white? 
The answer demands statesmanship and humanity of 
the very highest order, and will not be rendered more 
difficult if some of the points advanced by Miss Mark¬ 
ham are given due weight. Then there is the problem 
of Rhodesia. The Union cannot be complete whilst 
Rhodesia remains outside, but Rhodesia, when the 
time is ripe, will want to know what she is entering. 
She will have to sacrifice something, and "she has in 
turn a right to demand from the Union that such a 
sacrifice should be made for a worthy end." May we 
say that Rhodesia's entrance of the Union will be the 
reward of the Union's good behaviour from the British 
point of view? That South Africa has gone so far 
already is due to the work of men like Cecil Rhodes 

and General Botha, Lords Milner and Selborne, Sir 

• * 

Starr Jameson, General Smuts and others, to whom 
Miss Markham pays her tribute, in passing or at length, 
in vivid and valuable pages. 
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Florence Nightingale 

The Life of Florence "Nightingale . By SIR EDWARD 
Cook. Two vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. 30s. net.) 

Few modern biographers possess the gift of omission. 
It may seem curious to thank Sir Edward Cook on 
this score when he has given us two large volumes of 
over five hundred pages in each. But the magnitude 
of his task will be appreciated from his statement that 
for fifty years Florence Nightingale “ kept everything, 
even every advertisement, she received," and be¬ 
queathed to her cousin, Mr. Henry Bonham Carter, an 
enormous hoard of papers—the letters and manuscripts 
of a long life of ninety years. Some may think the 
biography, even so, too lengthy, but we are bound 
to say it is full of interest, and never tires the reader’s 
patience, so admirable is the biographer's method, so 
discriminating his power of selection. 

This is the story of a wonderful personality, and 
of a still more wonderful and lasting work. Florence 
Nightingale is generally thought of as “ the ministering 
angel " of the Crimean War, expressed in the happy 
anagram of her name, " Flit on, cheering angel." This 
is true enough. But "it was as administrator and re¬ 
former, more than as angel, that she showed her 
peculiar powers." As Queen Victoria once remarked, 
" Such a clear head, I wish we had her at the War 
Office." 

It is difficult to determine the precise influences 
which led to Miss Nightingale's life work. But so 
early as 1844, when she was twenty-four years of age, 
she consulted Dr. Howe, and asked, " If I should 
determine to study nursing and to devote my life to 
that profession, do you think it would be a dreadful 
thing?" That eminent philanthropist replied, "Not 
a dreadful thing at all—a good thing." This little 
conversation throws a. flood of light on the immense 
difficulties and opposition, both from her own family 
and from public opinion, she had to encounter in try¬ 
ing to realise her life work. For then it was thought 
"a dreadful thing" for any lady in her high social 
position to take up the despised profession of nursing. 
The complete revolution in public opinion has been 
entirely due to Florence Nightingale. Her family 
sent her on foreign travel. But this did not create 
the hoped-for diversion of her purpose. She used the 
opportunity to inspect hospitals and other benevolent 
institutions. She visited Kaiserswerth for the first 
time, and towards the end of the tour wrote in her 
diary at Cairo, " O God, Thou puttest it into my heart, 
this great desire to devote myself to the sick and 
sorrowful. I offer it to Thee. Do with it what is for 
Thy service." 

Here, indeed, is the transcendent note of her whole 
most noble life. Here is the purpose, so splendidly 
fulfilled, in a life of entire consecration to suffering 
humanity. 

In 1851 Miss Nightingale paid a long visit to 
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Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, below Diisseldorf, where 
Pastor Fliedner had founded his famous institution 
for deaconesses. An article in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” states that here “she spent six months 
learning every detail of hospital management with a 
thoroughness rarely equalled.” This statement is 
singularly inaccurate, except in the sense that she learnt 
what to avoid. For though the tone was “excellent 
and admirable ” among Fliedner’s fifty deaconesses, 
who worked the various institutions, Miss Nightingale 
herself wrote: “ The nursing was nil . The hygiene 
horrible. The hospital was certainly the worst part of 
Kaiserswerth. I took all the training there was to be 
had—there was more to be had in England, but 
Kaiserswerth was far from having trained me.” In 
fact, she spent only three months there. Two years 
later she obtained permission through Manning to 
spend some time with the Sceurs de la Charity in Paris, 
studying the work at their large orphanage and at 
various hospitals and infirmaries. So at two institu¬ 
tions, one Protestant, the other Roman Catholic, she 
found that inspiration of devotion which moved her 
own life so profoundly, and ultimately the lives of the 
thousands who followed and still follow in her 
footsteps. 

On her return to London in August, 1853, “Miss 
Nightingale went into residence in her first situation,” 
that of superintendent of an “ establishment for gentle¬ 
women during illness.” In this work she began to 
develop those marvellous powers of authority and 
administration which were afterwards to astonish Army 
officers, permanent officials, and Cabinet Ministers. 
For she had to contend with the prejudices and mis¬ 
management of a “council,” a “committee of ladies,” 
and a “committee of gentlemen”! Once she was conr 
strained to write: “From committees, charity, and 
schism, from philanthropy and all deceits of the devil, 
good Lord deliver us.” 

But Florence Nightingale was soon to need a longer 
litany, greater patience, and a greater struggle. On 
September 20, 1854, the victory, of Alma was won, and 
the country plunged into the horrors of the Crimean 
War, of which the greatest was the appalling suffering 
of the sick and wounded, for whom no provision had 
been made. Within three weeks England was aroused 
by the Times correspondent, who wrote that no 
sufficient preparations had been made for the proper 
care of the wounded. There were not enough 
surgeons; there were no dressers, no nurses; there was 
not even linen to make bandages; and “ men must die 
through the medical staff of the British Army having 
forgotten that old rags are necessary for the dressing 
of wounds.” 

Then it was that Florence Nightingale had the great 
call of her life. Mr. Sidney Herbert (afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Lea), Minister for War, appealed to her, 
and within ten days she started for the Crimea with 
ten Roman Catholic Sisters, eight Anglican Sisters, 
and twenty nurses. She arrived at Scutari on 
November 4, and in a few days wrote of thousands 


of wounded and four miles of beds, not eighteen 
inches apart. The story of her splendid work and 
heroism has been often told. Yet two well-known 
quotations may be given, one from the description by 
Mr. Macdonald, of the Times , and the other from 
Longfellow’s “ Santa Filomena ” : — 

Wherever there is disease in its most dangerous 
form . . . there is that incomparable woman sure 
to be seen. Her benignant presence is an influence 
for good comfort, even amid the struggles of ex¬ 
piring nature. She is a “ministering angel” without 
any exaggeration in these hospitals, and as her 
slender form glides quietly along each corridor, every 
poor fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the sight 
of her. 

When all the medical officers have retired for the 
night, and silence and darkness have settled down 
upon those miles of prostrate sick, she may be 
observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making 
her solitary rounds. 

Lo ! in that hour of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 

And flit from room to room, 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 

The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In her great history of the land 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 

Miss Nightingale’s illness and her return to Scutari 
and Balaclava after her convalescence raised her popu¬ 
larity in England to its zenith. Meetings were held 
all over the country to raise some permanent memorial 
of her work. The Queen presented her with a badge 
and star of enamel and diamonds. Her fame was 
celebrated in song and ballad and on cheap rhymed 
broad-sheets. Every kind of portrait was circulated, 
like or unlike, even on tradesmen’s paper bags and in 
the form of crude china figures. All this was exceed¬ 
ingly distasteful to the heroine, who wrote, “ I do not 
affect indifference to sympathy, but I have felt pain¬ 
fully the eclat which has been given to this adventure." 

Sir Edward Cook well points out that Florence 
Nightingale “ deserves to be remembered as the 
Soldiers’ Friend no less than as the Ministering 
Angel.” She established and equipped reading-rooms 
and class-rooms, games and lectures, and even regular 
schools. She set up a coffee-house called the “ Inker- 
man Cafe.” “It was out of her experiences in the 
Crimean War that grew her love for the British soldier, 
to whose health, care, and comfort, at home and in 
India, she was to devote many'years of her long life. 
In short, it is not too much to say that the Crimean 
episode led to the most important part of her life work. 
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The Red Cross Societies throughout the world are the 
result of her labours at Scutari. Besides being the 
promoter of female nursing in time of war, she is 
rightly considered to be the founder of the whole 
splendid system of modern nursing. A very large 
part of this biography is taken up with the account of 
her indefatigable toil as an invalid in a sick-room in 
the West End of London. Here for forty years she 
was busy with a constant and exacting correspondence 
with national and municipal authorities, “ in reforming 
the sanitary administration of the British Army, in 
reconstructing hospitals, throughout the world in setting 
up a sanitary administration in India, and in promoting 
various other reforms in that country.” She succeeded 
in obtaining a Royal Commission for India, for which 
she collected much evidence, and her “observations” 
thereon were embodied in the report. For several 
years she was in constant communication with the War 
Office, receiving and answering hundreds of letters. 
She had frequent interviews with one of the Ministers. 
In 1862 she wrote to her father that “Lord Palmerston 
has forced Sir G. Lewis to carry out Mr. Herbert’s and 
my plan for the reorganisation of the War Office in 
some measure .” Great though her influence, complete 
reform was postponed for many a long day. During 
the American Civil War and the Franco-German War, 
Miss Nightingale was consulted. She sent reports to 
Washington. “ The French authorities applied to her 
for plans of temporary field hospitals. The Crown 
Princess of Prussia applied for assistance and advice.” 
Much might be said of other reforms—in prisons and 
in workhouses—initiated by Miss Nightingale; much 
of her friendships, and of her literary work, and of 
the mystic and spiritual side of her life—she has been 
compared to Joan of Arc and to St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

But all will be found in Sir Edward Cook’s delight¬ 
ful volumes, which may be accounted a masterpiece in 
biography. To an excellent style is added the charm 
of sympathy united to a keen insight into character. 
The result is a fine literary monument which enshrines 
the immortal memory of the greatest pioneer in the 
relief of human pain and suffering. 

P. A. M. S. 


A Gallant American General 

James S . Wadsworth , of Geneseo , Brevet Major- 
General of United States Volunteers. By H. G. 
PEARSON. (JohnMurray. 16s, net.) 

The subject of this book was a country gentleman, 
‘an up-State squire,” the owner of a fine inherited 
landed property, Geneseo, in the western portion of 
the New York State, who interested himself in politics 
in the ’forties and early imbibed the anti-slavery spirit 
which animated him through life. Mr. Pearson’s ac¬ 
count of American politics in the period preceding the 
Civil War of 1861-5 pre-supposes a greater knowledge 
than many English readers are likely to possess, and is 


therefore somewhat difficult to follow. But the general 
outcome is that Wadsworth broke with the Democrats 
and joined the Republicans, associating himself with 
the Radical wing, though he refused to be a candidate 
for Republican nomination for the Governorship of 
New York in i860. “Ever a fighter,” he, when the 
Civil War commenced on the question of State seces¬ 
sion, volunteered for service for the North in the 
Federal Army, and was offered a commission as Major- 
General. At the age of fifty-three he was an Aide to 
the Brigadier-General, and saw much fighting at Bull 
Run and elsewhere. 

His consideration for his men and care for the 
wounded were equally remarkable. For some months in 
1862 he held the appointment of Military Governor of 
Washington, and in the same year was again nomi¬ 
nated for the Governorship of the State of New York, 
but was defeated—on a wave of reaction against the 
war. On his return to the Army of the Potomac he 
was assigned the command of the first Division of the 
First Corps, and in that capacity was constantly en¬ 
gaged in 1863 before the march to Gettysburg; he was 
prominent in the great battle of July 1-3 there, in which 
the Confederate General Lee was defeated. Wads¬ 
worth was greatly chagrined at Lee’s being allowed to 
escape; his capture might have terminated the war. 
Wadsworth’s deputation to report on the condition of 
the coloured troops in the Mississippi Valley, and of 
the non-military part of the negro population, was an 
indication of the regard in which his capacity for 
organisation was held. In 1864 he again received a 
Divisional command in the Army of the Potomac under 
Ulysses Grant, in the campaign in which the latter was 
pitted against Lee, two well-matched antagonists. 

Their forces met in the battle of The Wilderness, a 
wooded area of twelve miles by ten or twelve, 
traversed by main and cross roads. Both sides 
made repeated charges and fired at short dis¬ 
tances. Wadsworth, mounted, showed the utmost 
bravery, leading numerous attacks though worn out 
with fatigue; escape would have been a miracle; he 
fell, mortally wounded in the head. He was not only 
a brave, courageous soldier; patriotism, principle, 
and interest in public affairs impelled him to action; 
his great qualities of administrative capacity, 
humanity, loyalty, received the recognition they de¬ 
served; he was evidently a lovable man, and worthy 
of the general admiration accorded to him. Among 
the illustrations of the book are a statue of Wadsworth 
to be erected at Gettysburg by the State of New York, 
and a picture of Fort Wadsworth, at the entrance of 
New York Harbour. Thus his value has been recog¬ 
nised by the nation he served; thus his name will be 
perpetuated, when many others which crowd these pages 
—to an embarrassing degree—will have been forgotten. 
This record of a great civilian soldier—if the combined 
description is permissible—in the most strenuous times 
of his nation’s history may well attract attention in 
England; it will assuredly be welcomed in his own 
country and treasured by his descendants. 
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The Scaffolding of Language 

The British Empire Universities Modern English 
Illustrated Dictionary. Chief Editors, Edward 
D. Price and H. Thurston Peck, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. (The Syndicate Publishing Co. 
20s. net.) 

The labour of compiling even an ordinary dictionary 
is only to be thought of with admiration. Language 
changes constantly, if slowly; words, if they retain 
their outward form, often alter their shades of mean¬ 
ing and to keep track of these processes a man must 
be not only a scholar, but one who mixes with the 
world and notes subtleties of speech. The aim of the 
editors and producers of this new work of reference 
has been to bring it as smartly up to date as is possible 
—it even bears “ 1914 " on the title-page; in this task 
they have been assisted by many able contributors 
whose names are given. Professor Saintsbury, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, the Astronomer-Royal, Professor 
Gollancz—these and several others have helped in the 
work. As a result, we have, beside the dictionary 
proper, essays on “ The Origin and History of Diction¬ 
aries/ ’ “The Origin and Development of the English 
Language," “The Principles of Grammar" (including 
sections on “Punctuation," “Versification and Pro¬ 
sody," and “ Etymology "), “A History of English 
Spelling," “Great English Writers," and “The 
Dictionary as an Educational Factor." The final 200 
pages contain a “Reference Library" of useful facts 
—glossaries of terms used in aviation, motoring, 
cricket, football, golf, and tennis; a list of synonyms 
and antonyms; the usual lists of names and phrases, 
and several “extras." 

I 

Concerning the dictionary itself, an interesting hour 
spent in scrutiny will show certain variations from other 
works of the same description. Comparing it with 
“Chambers/ 1 we find that the names of some fairly 
familiar rhetorical figures do not appear—“paralogism,” 

“ aposiopesis," “parembole"; other omissions are 
“parergon,” “paresis,” “ Parnellism,” “parure,” “pom¬ 
pom.” And surely “ Oppidian ” is a misprint for 
“Oppidan”—a student at Eton who is not a founda¬ 
tioner; we note that the pronunciation “ op-pi-dan,” is 
given correctly. “ Veint de paraitre” should be “ vient 
de paraitre." On the other hand some fresh words 
appear — “apophyge," “Ibsenism," “kumquat," 

“ kutch”; and of course the special glossaries score 
heavily in this respect. The definitions are brief, but 
as a rule adequate ; it is a pity, in so full a work, to have 
neglected derivations. 

The illustrations, maps, and diagrams, many of them 
in colour, are excellent. We are informed that the book 
is issued at 10s., 15s., and 20s., according to the style 
of binding. It is certainly a most valuable work of 
reference which should find a place in the library of 
every student. 


< 

t 

Some Illustrated Issues 

Autumn and Winter. By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. 
K. Collet. With a Series of Reproductions in 
Colour. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Early Poems of William Morris. Illustrated by 
Florence Harrison. (Blackie and Son. 12s. ( 3 d. 
net.) 

Oxford. A Sketch Book by Fred Richards. (A. 
and C. Black, is. net.) 

Cambridge. A Sketch Book by WALTER M. Keesey. 
(A. and C. Black, is. net.) 

Girton College. By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
Illustrated. (A. and C. Black, is. 6d. net.) 

Photograms of the Year: The Annual Review of the 
World's Pictorial Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (Hazell, Watson, 
and Viney. 2s. 6d. net.) 

It is a good object which the authors of “ Autumn and 
Winter" have undertaken; for they have set out to 
prove that these two seasons of the year—often re¬ 
garded as more or less dull and dreary times, to be 
gone through with as cheerful a heart as possible— 
have actually in them quite as much that is interesting, 
quite as much that is worthy of studying as the seasons 
of the year usually associated with brighter days. 
Those who will turn to nature at any period will find 
some growth or some development perpetually taking 
place, and this not only in the fields and hedges and 
among the birds and forest life of our beautiful 
villages, but also in London: in the parks, along the 
parapets of the Embankment—the haunt of the gulls, 
while it is recorded that in March, 1909, "a missel-thrush 
settled for two or three days in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and sang so loud and sweetly at dawn that wondering 
sleepers put out their heads to listen." This passage 
is to be found in the essay on “ Birds in London," one 
of the many that go to form this interesting book. 
There are twelve special coloured illustrations by such 
well-known artists as Mr. Haldane Macfall, Sir Alfred 
East, and others, while interspersed with the text are 
many carefully drawn objects and views which add 
greatly to the value of the book. 

The “Early Poems of William Morris," illustrated 
by Miss Florence Harrison, is one of the books Messrs. 
Blackie and Son know so well how to produce for the 
Christmas market. Lovers of poetry are always pleased 
to have a good illustrated edition of the works of one 
of their favourite authors, and although, in the book 
under notice, in some cases the coloured drawings seem 
to be a little more fanciful than the text warrants, no 
doubt admirers of the poet will be glad to receive so 
beautiful an edition of his works. 

Mr. Fred Richards and Mr. Walter M. Keesey have 
produced two excellent little sketch-books, the one 
dealing with Oxford and the other with Cambridge. 
The drawings in each show great care in execution. 
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The detailed view from the top of Magdalen Tower, 
Oxford, and the various gateways in the Cambridge 
colleges perhaps deserve special mention, although all 
are good. 

Girton College, Cambridge, consists of a general 
outline of the building and its object, together with 
details and statistics of the work done there. The 
book will be of value to all who take an interest in 
the education of women, as well as to those who con¬ 
template becoming students at the college. 

The present issue of "Photograms of the Year, 1913/* 
continues to maintain its reputation as a good record 
of the progress of pictorial photography. The 
majority of the pictures selected show a great apprecia¬ 
tion of natural poses in contrast to the obvious " look 
pleasant if you please** air, unfortunately still insisted 
upon by the village photographer at local functions. 
Many of the reproductions will be familiar to those 
who have visited the salons, but it is very good to have 
them all collected in book form together with the 
various articles which preface the photographs. 


Winter Holidays 

Winter Sports in Switzerland By E. F. BENSON. 

(George Allen and Co. 15s. net.) 

THIS book comes as a welcome addition to the winter 
sports library, and it has the recommendation that it is 
neither too technical, on any subject, to be understood 
by the uninitiated, nor in too light a vein to be a very 
useful guide to those who have not yet had the good 
fortune to taste the joys of a winter in Switzerland. 
The reader who takes up this book under the impression 
that it will merely while away a spare half-hour will 
quickly be undeceived. He will run through the first 
chapter or so, and will then find himself plunged into 
a careful and minute description of the science of skat¬ 
ing. Attitude, form, turns, and tests, in both the 
English and International styles, are described with 
expert knowledge, until the bewildered reader can only 
conclude that the man who passes his first class test in 
either must be a prodigy of balance and nerve. 

An amusing account of the game of curling follows, 
and though the benighted individual who has never 
curled may be tempted to skim quickly through this, 
the humorous touches which are a feature of the book 
will probably draw him back to read the paragraphs 
that he has missed. 

Mr. Benson is too well known as a skater for anyone 
to be surprised at his devoting fifty-four pages of his 
book to " Rinks and Skaters,’* and forty more to games 
that are played on the ice, but only twenty-nine to ski¬ 
ing, which he evidently considers more in the light of a 
burlesque than of a serious sport. He gives much sound 


A. & C. BLACK’S 
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Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in 
England and France. 

Painted by LAWRENCE B. SAINT. Deacrtbed by 
HUGH ARNOLD. With 50 full-page illustrations in 
colour. Price 25a. net. _ 

The Banks of the Nile. 

Painted by ELLA DU CANE. Described by Prof. JOHN 
A. TODD. With 60 full-page illustrations in colour and 
two s k etch-maps. Price 20a. net. _ 

Gardens of the Great Mughals. 

By C. M. VILLIERS STUART. With 40 page lllustra- 
lions, 16 of them in colour, also 8 ground plans. Price 
12*. 6d, net _ 

Provincial Russia. 

Painted by F. De HAENEN. Described by HUGH 
STEWART. With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colour) 
and a sketch-map. Price 7a. 6d. net _ 


The Dolomites : King Laurin's Garden. 

Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON. Described by 
REGINALD FARRER. With 20 full-page illustrations 
in colo ur and a sketch-map. Price 7 a« 6d. net _ 

Pheasants and Covert Shooting. 

By Captain AYMER MAXWELL. With 16 full-page 
illustrations in colour by GEORGE RANKIN. Price 
7 *. 6d. net. _ 

South America. (The " Making of th« 
Natio ns 99 Series.) 

By W H. KOEBEL. With 32 full-page illustrations 
from photographs, and 10 smaller illustrations in the text. 
Price 7a. 6d. net. __ 

Pragmatism and Idealism. 

By Prof, W CALDWELL, M.A., D.Sc. Price 6a. net. 

England Invaded. 

By EDWARD FOORD and GORDON HOME. With 
43 illustr ations and 13 maps and plans. Price 6a* net. 

A History of Socialism. 

By THOMAS KIRKUP. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Edited by EDWARD R. PEASE, Secretary to the Fabian 
Society. Price 5a. oet. 

Wild Life on the Wing. 

By M. D. HAVILAND. With 8 full-page reproductions 
from pencil drawings and 50 smaller illustrations in the text 
by PATTEN WILSON. Price 5a. net. 

Highways and Byways of the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. 

By CONSTANCE 1NNES POCOCK. With 32 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Price 5a« net. 

The Moose. 

By AGNES HERBERT. With 8 full-page illustrations 
by PATTEN WILSON. Price 5a. net. _ 

The Laws of Health for Schools. 

By A. M. MALCOLMSON. M.D. Containing 35 illustra- 
tions in the text. Price la, 6d. net. _ 

Girton College. 

By E. E. C- JONES, With 16 page illustrations (8 of them 
in colour) and a plan. Price la. 6d. net. _ 

Ireland »The “ Fascination" Series). 

By L. EDNA WALTER, B.Sc., A.C.G.I. With 24 illus- 
trations, from photographs. Price Is. 6d net, _ 

The "Artist’s Sketch-Book’’ Series. 

New Volumes, Cambria, gb, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Each with 24 reproductions from pencil drawings. Each 
price la ncL _ 

The Portrait Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 

In twenty-five volumes. Each with frontispiece in colour 
and coloured wrapper. Cloth. Price la. not per volume, 

A. d C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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advice, however, which the beginner on skis would do 
well to take note of, though we cannot help warning 
him not to invest in ski sticks “at least shoulder-high'* 
(one wonders what the maximum height would be!). 

In the early days of ski-ing in Switzerland a skier used 
to carry one of these long poles, as thick as a broom¬ 
stick, but for some years it has been replaced by a pair 
of light sticks not much higher than the elbow. The 
unconscious arrogance of the devotee of one sport 
towards another shows itself in Mr. Benson’s evident, 
though unexpressed, opinion that, whereas only the 
best ice will do to skate on, any snow will do for ski¬ 
ing, and also in his unhesitating recommendation to the 
man who has “a reasonable prospect of coming out in 
future years'* to persevere with his skates, or stick to 
the curling rink. But the spirit of the Swiss winter 
breathes through the book—that spirit of friendly 
gaiety and happy carelessness which goes with all 
winter sports, and comes, perhaps, from having, as 
Mr. Benson in his opening chapter so graphically puts 
it, “left our consciences and the white cliffs of England 
behind us, and not caring two straws as to whether we 
ever see any of them again." 

It is this opening chapter that fascinates the Alpine 
sports enthusiast and holds him spellbound, reminding 
him vividly of past journeys to his Swiss paradise, and 
stirring in him the longing to be up and packing his 
thick boots and tweed suits. What man or woman who 
has been to Switzerland in the winter does not feel a 
growing restlessness, reading of the long night journey, 
when “we shriek through stations and scour with ever- 
increasing velocity through the darkness of a stormy 
night** ? Who that has been to Murren does not recog¬ 
nise every step of that journey by the Lake of Thun, 
“pursuing a meandering way along the shores, and 
threading the darkness of hoarse tunnels whose lips are 
fringed with dripping icicles" until, after leaving Inter¬ 
laken Central Station, “as we steamed forth again to 
the Eastern Station, a long valley lying between two 
wooded hills opened out, and there, clear in the light 
of the young day, and white with virgin snows, and 
blue with precipices of ice, and set in the illimitable 
azure, rose the Queen of Mountains, the maiden, the 
Jungfrau, peaked and domed and pinnacled in ineffable 
crystal"? ! 

It is Mr. Benson's appreciation of the beauty of the 
Swiss mountains and starlight nights, combined with 
the delightful humour of his descriptions, that makes j 
his book such fascinating reading, and the instruction J 
and advice he gives, together with his notes on the dif- ! 
ferent winter resorts, makes it a very useful handbook. ■ 
The beautiful photographs and the coloured illustra- ; 
tions, full of life and movement, are an added attrac- j 
tion, and the only person who should not read this * 
book is the man who has been prevented from going to j 
Switzerland, and who is eating his heart out at home, ; 
“ living in a thick and ominous twilight of dusky 
orange, tasting evilly of soot and sulphurous 
products." 


Shorter Reviews 

In Spain With Peggy . By AUGUSTA GORDON WATSON. 
Illustrated by FRANCIS ANDERSON. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

T HE author of this work has followed a 
plan which is now becoming fairly popu¬ 
lar, that of intermixing fiction with a description 
of genuine travel. The procedure is occasionally 
risky, since it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between the wheat and the tares. There are 
times, of course, when it is the fiction element which 
stands for this latter doubtful quality, and at others 
the actual description of the travel itself. In this case 
we have something of a sentimental journey which, 
considering it was undertaken across the soil of senti¬ 
mental Spain, is well enough. Our travellers, it is 
true, do not proceed far from the beaten track; yet we 
must confess that we should have had no objection to 
a little more travel and a little less of amorous incident. 
This may sound ungrateful; more especially consider¬ 
ing the fact that we are favoured with a happy ending. 


A Wayfaring Soul . By WALTER RAYMOND. (J. M. 

Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A DELICATE charm of style and a certain wistful tender¬ 
ness do something to commend the rather nebulous 
philosophy of Mr. Walter Raymond's “modem pil¬ 
grim's progress," wherein we have an allegorical 
enunciation of the theory that, in the hereafter which is 
hidden from human eyes, personality ceases, and 
separate individuality is merged into the one great 
stream of Life. On his way to the realisation of this 
postulated truth, the “wayfarer" who typifies the 
human soul in Mr. Raymond's allegory encounters 
various characters who help him to a recognition of the 
illusions of the world, and, in one way or another, 
assist him in his passage of emancipation “from the 
paradise of ignorance to the paradise of an everlasting 
charity." There are distinct beauties both of thought 
and expression in the narration of the successive 
episodes in which the dominant idea is worked out; 
and though that idea may suggest but cold comfort 
to many as a solution of the Great Secret, there will 
be no difference of opinion as to the quality of the 
literary workmanship which has been applied to its 
presentation in a little work which is a prose-poem of 
no mean order of merit. 


Life , Emotion , and Intellect . By CYRIL BRUVN 

Andrews. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“ Yet, in spite of many instances of over-indulgence, 
we shall find, if we follow emotional experiences in 
and out through society, that they are the real stuff of 
life, and demand both our reverence and respect . . . 
the attempt to turn humanity into a vast machine will 
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no doubt fail in the future as it has in the past . . . 
it has remained for the wisest thinkers of each age to 
appreciate the moral and emotional rather than the 
purely intellectual values of their time.” These three 
excerpts, selected at random, may be taken as typically 
illustrative of the standpoint of this deeply thoughtful 
and suggestive little series of essays on the relative 
influence upon human life of the intellect and the 
emotions. The predestined failure of any attempt to 
order human existence by the light of “pure reason,” 
and to treat the emotional factor as a thing to be 
suppressed or ignored, is the thesis which the author 
easily maintains in the course of his shrewd and stimu¬ 
lating consideration of the subject in relation to some 
of the chief interests and concerns of life. Mr. 
Andrews possesses the somewhat rare gift of crystal¬ 
lising profound thoughts into terse and pregnant 
phrases which are never flashily epigrammatic. “ Pure 
intellectualism may to some extent explain life, but 
our feelings are life,” is one of the many noteworthy 
sayings which add distinction to these penetrating and 
finely reasoned essays. 


The Progress Book: An Illustrated Register of 
Development from Birth till Coming of Age and 
After . By J. J. PlLLEY, Ph.D. Revised and 

Enlarged Edition. (The Leadenhall Press, 
is. 6d.) 

The success of Mr. Pilley's previous Progress Book 
has encouraged him to bring out a revised and enlarged 
edition of the same manual. Doubtless many fond 
parents have availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered a year or so ago, and have become the possessors 
of the earlier edition, in which they are now carefully 
recording all baby's tendencies and symptoms. Mr. 
Pilley is very persevering in his endeavour to extend 
the parents* sphere of influence over their offspring to 
such matters as the number and character of teeth, 
weight, colour of eyes, and many other details, in the 
’teens and onwards. It is possible to imagine a slight 
resistance on the part of a fifth or sixth form boy when 
mamma enters with book, pencil, and foot-rule, and 
proceeds with the work of inspection. However, the 
book is a handy little volume to record the progress 
during early years, even if it cannot be used so far in 
life as the author intends, and, if rigorously kept, 
will prove, as suggested in the preface, a valuable 
guide to a medical adviser—and always of interest to 
mother. 


Gaiety and George Gr os smith: Random Reflections on 
the Serious Business of Enjoyment . Chronicled 
by STANLEY Naylor. With a Portrait in Colour 
and Other Illustrations. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
5s. net.) 

Mr. Stanley Naylor has constituted himself the 
Boswell of “ Gee-Gee,** and in this volume he presents 
to us the versatile and ever-entertaining actor off the 
stage which has witnessed so many of his triumphs. 


Mr. George Grossmith's obiter dicta , as chronicled 
herein, show him to be a shrewd and witty observer 
of the world, one who knows his Paris and his New 
York as well, if not better, than he knows his 
London. His reflections on love-making and married 
life on and off the stage, on connubial philosophy and 
the marriage-market, and on going-to-the-devil, and 
many other topical subjects, are delightful reading. 
The volume is embellished by some fifty illustrations, 
among which may be mentioned an excellent portrait 
in colour of the Gaiety favourite by Miss Olive Snell, 
several amusing cartoons of him by famous carica¬ 
turists, and some charming portraits of pretty French, 
English, and American colleagues. The book cannot 
fail to divert whoever dips into it, for George 
Grossmith off the stage is quite as entertaining as when 
behind the footlights. For him, “ all the world's a 
stage,** and he makes the most of it. 


Reprints 

The Valley of Shadows. By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 
New Edition. Illustrated by EVELYN PAUL. 
(John Lane. 5s. net.) 

Crimson Lilies . By May CROMMELIN. (John Long. 
7d. net.) 

The Magnetic Girl . By RICHARD MARSH. (John 

Long. 7d. net.) 

The Matheson Money . By FLORENCE WARDEN. (John 
Long. 7d. net.) 

“ The Valley of Shadows,” telling in a vivid manner of 
the incidents in the American Civil War and giving an 
account of the author's boyhood, has now been illus¬ 
trated in colour by Miss Evelyn Paul. Thirteen very 
good drawings make the story of added interest, and 
there is no reason why it should not take its place among 
the many gift books of the year. 

The three other stories by popular writers, mentioned 
at the head of this notice, fonro a welcome addition to 
the series Messrs. John Long are now issuing, nicely 
bound and well printed for the modest price of seven- 
pence. 


The Dolomites . Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON. 

Described by REGINALD FARRER. (Adam and 

Charles Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The scope and enterprise which characterise the various 
series of Messrs. Black's coloured books are becoming 
quite remarkable. The publishers are certainly to be 
congratulated on this, their latest specimen. The 
region of the Dolomites itself provides, of course, a 
fascinating subject for description in the first place, 
and Mr. E. Harrison Compton has rendered full 
justice to its magnificent colouring; while Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, for his part, has done faithfully and well by 
that Magic Land of King Laurin's Garden, which is 
“enclosed by peaks like frozen flames.** Now here is 
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a sentence which will catch both the eye and mind to 
start with. It is not our own—it is practically, word 
for word, one of Mr. Farrer's, and this alone will give 
the keynote to much of the volume. Indeed, the text 
of this is always good, and in many places purely 
delightful, for Mr. Farrer has the advantage of not 
only being able to appreciate the beauties of Nature, 
but also of being able to indulge himself and his 
readers in some caustic and pungent sentences, which 
add the necessary spice to the whole. 

He places himself upon no pinnacle in his rile as 
Cicerone. He has nothing to say, he boasts quite 
openly, against crowds: for is he not one of a crowd 
himself ? This is, of course, true enough, and should 
be read and digested by many who are given to com¬ 
plain bitterly should they find themselves by no means 
the sole occupants of some popular pleasure resort. 
At the same time, Mr. Farrer can afford to write with 
such easy philosophy on this favourite haunt of his, 
since, for all its beauties and delights, there is no fear 
of the mountains and valleys of the Dolomites suffer¬ 
ing from overcrowding—at all events for some while. 


Medieval Byways . By L. F. SALZMANN. Illustrated. 

(Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 

We must heartily congratulate the author—and, inci¬ 
dentally, ourselves, and, further, the publishers—on 
having trodden these Mediaeval Byways. Quaintly 
scholarly and humorously erudite work such as this 
must be given a very warm welcome. Mr. Salzmann's 
foreword, " being sundry personal observations of no 
importance, * * gives an accurate clue to the trend 
of the book. The author has dived deeply and 
pleasantly into chance old records; he has invested 
them with life, sentiment, and wit; and in this he has 
been most efficiently aided by the artistic illustrations 
of Mr. George Kruger. The author explains that 44 so 
far as the half dozen essays which follow are concerned 
their origin was almost as spontaneous as Topsy's; like 
her they grew.” It only remains for us to add that we 
rejoice exceedingly that they grew. May many more 
of a similar kind grow from the same pen! 


An exhibition of Japanese colour-prints, lent by 
R. Leicester Harmsworth, Esq., M.P., will be on view 
in Rooms 71-73 of the Department of Engrav¬ 
ing, Illustration, and Design, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, until March 21 next. The collec¬ 
tion contains a considerable number of examples of the 
earlier artists, and is particularly rich in the work of 
Harunobu, Shunsho, and other eighteenth-century 
masters—the selection having been made specially to 
demonstrate the rise, development and possibilities of 
the Japanese method of colour-printing from wood¬ 
blocks. An illustrated guide to the exhibition has been 
prepared. 


Fiction 

Cake . By BOHUN LYNCH. (John Murray. 6s.) 

HE Luffinghams, sorely in need of a legacy to pre¬ 
serve their ancestral acres, were left the money by 
a spiteful relative on condition that they changed their 
name to “Tibshelf." They had to choose between the 
money and their own name, of which they were proud, 
how, in the end, they managed to eat their cake and 
have it too, the reader in search of an amusing story had 
better find out for himself. 

It is an amusing story, although some of the 
author’s long-winded descriptions are extremely trying. 
In spite of Billy Porters, the clergyman, and Errayn- 
trude-Jane and her relations, the material of which the 
story is built is very slight; skilful building alone 
redeems it. There is just a shade too much of blue 
blood and insistence on the Right People (with very 
large capitals indeed), and there is a dog— 44 Budgy, 
they call her, short for Budgy-Budgee-Budgi-Budgo- 
Budgum—poppet-awee.” This sort of thing is not 
humorous nor even funny, but merely tiresome. Also it 
uses up a line of solid print. But Mrs. Tibshelf, 
with her platitudes anent marriage, is a joy, 
and Billy is worth knowing. In spite of its 
faults, and a little too much worship of blue blood, 
the book is one to be included in one's library list at 
the earliest possible opportunity. It is not without the 
oft-remarked dull page, but there are some very bright 
ones by way of compensation. 


The Bewildered Benedict . By Edward Burke. 

(Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 

There are some who have greatness thrust upon them, 
and half a dozen of our leading journals having pro¬ 
claimed Mr. Edward Burke “a new humorist,” that 
gentleman, in “ The Bewildered Benedict,” makes a 
bold attempt to live up to the reputation “ Bachelors’ 
Buttons,” of which this is a continuation, won him. We 
cannot say, however, that he is altogether successful; 
though we willingly acknowledge that in parts his story 
is genuinely witty. But in others the would-be humour 
is forced and drags, and occasionally verges on vul¬ 
garity, as for instance in the episode of the dog, the 
bone-manure factory, and the lady, which recalls to 
mind one or another of the highly flavoured stories we 
have read in Brantome, Boccaccio, or Rabelais, or 44 Les 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles.” Such an expression as 
“Grand finale to Vaffaire Pottle , as the French say when 
they want to be shocking,” may be thought funny by 
those who know no better, but when it ii repeated, 
slightly varied, a few pages further on, as 41 1 Finis 
Vaffaire Vadmiral,' I murmured grimly, ‘asthe French 
say when they want to be shocking,' ” it beccnes inanity 
pure and simple, without the redeeming fea^re of even 
being correct French. Mr. Burke has apparetly not yet 
grasped the fact that 44 wit talks most when Fast she has 
I to say.” 
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Shorter Notices 

It is the little asides and descriptive passages of ‘The 
Milky Way/’ by F. Tennyson Jesse (Wm. Heinemann, 
6 s.), that matter, more than the story itself. One is 
inclined almost to say that there is no story, for the 
book tells merely of the inconsequent wanderings of 
Viv Lovell and Peter Whymperis, of the family of 
cats, baby, half-witted girl, and other things that they 
collected, and finally of their marriage. 1 he setting 
of the story, however, is a thing of sheer delight; a 
breeze blows through the book, with the fresh scent of 
a spring morning in its gusts, for this is a story of 
youth that did not care, that lived and laughed on its 
way to the anchorage of marriage, and was glad even 
when life looked black, because still there was life. 
We are made to suffer a plenitude of puns and witty 
sayings that have been said many times before, but we 
can forgive the author these because they are of youth, 
and the book is very young and very good. For such 
as have the courage to read descriptions there is in “The 
Milky Way” a wealth of matter; but the reader in 
search of melodramatic situations will find nothing to 
his liking. Those who care for books of the open road, 
here is a taste that will cause them to look for more of 
the same quality. The book is a welcome addition to 
the year's fiction. 

“Marthe,” by Reginald Nye (Sampson Low and 
Co., 6s.), is the story of John Blaine, egoist, who set 
out to conquer the world as a painter, and succeeded 
as a singer, walking to his fame and to the woman he 
really loved across the life—and in the end across the 
corpse—of Marthe, the French painter's daughter, who 
gave all that a woman holds most dear in order that 
Blaine should win the recognition his voice—though 
not himself—deserved. It is also the story of “Bovril,” 
Blaine's fidus Achates , and of Helen Pendred : the 
author bids us not trouble about their real names. As 
a novel, it is amateurish work, for the sacrifice of 
Marthe is long drawn out, and we know the end too 
soon. As a study in unselfish, splendid love, both on 
the part of Marthe and “Bovril,” it is a fine piece of 
work, for never was a greater heroine than Marthe as 
she is pictured here, a pagan who knew the glory of 
beauty and the need for subordination of the artist's 
life to art. The book is also a merciless, ruthless study 
of John Blaine's selfishness and, in the widest sense of 
the phrase, immoral outlook. For there is no worse 
form of immorality than that which fails to recognise 
that “the Ten Commandments were framed without 
exceptions for pretty women and men of genius.” It 
is not a sound gospel that Mr. Nye preaches—or per¬ 
haps it might be said that the end of the story is its 
justification. However this may be, the author has 
given us an arresting book, and one worthy of atten¬ 
tion. 

“We did the usual things in Hong-Kong,” says “An 
English Girl in the East” (Andrew Melrose, Ltd., 
6 s.), and apparently “the usual things” were done 


everywhere, until Arthur, whom the English girl loved, 
discovered a trace of native blood in his veins. There¬ 
after follows a finely conceived little tragedy, and the 
end of the book is very good indeed. This comment 
concerns three or four chapters at the most. For the 
rest, since Gadsby went to Egypt, have not all 
travellers made similar comments on what they found 
and whom they met? American Peggy, four years 
old, is not original, for the childish query of what is a 
bigger thing than infinity has appeared in print before. 
Peggy is delightful, but she is not new—as nothing 
else in the book is new. This may seem too captious a 
► criticism for the story of a girl's experiences, prettily 
told; yet we ask that old things should be dressed 
anew, and this book reeks of trodden ways and respect¬ 
ability as it reeks of quotations; it has all been done 
before, even in volumes in which Indian names and 

1 

words are spelt correctly. 

So much by way of protest. The book will serve 
well as a guide to certain Eastern places—Indian 
mainly, for there is in it little of Japan. The descrip¬ 
tions of Simla and “leaving cards” are quite nice and 
quite atmospheric of Indian hill-life, to adapt a phrase. 
Miss Margaret Kirby can turn a pretty phrase at times, 
and has a good stock of humour with which to flavour 
her work, while in the last chapter there is a restraint 
which brings into the book a not^e of real tragedy, as 
distinct from mere pathos. 

To begin with, in “The Painted Lady,” by Arabella 
Kenealy (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.), the Earl's only 
son married a lady with lots of money, and got himself 
drowned in crossing an Irish lake. He left a daughter, 
to whom his wife bequeathed her fortune. Then this 
lady married again, and her second husband brought 
another daughter into the mix-up. We ought, before 
this, to have explained that the lady's fortune was to 
revert to the Earl in the event of his grand-daughter's 
death. Supposing that all these people had been 
wiped out in the San Francisco earthquake, the Earl 
used the fortune to prop up his tottering mansion, and 
then his grand-daughter turned up, together with her 
stepfather and his daughter. Add to this that the 
stepfather's daughter was given the place of the Earl's 
heiress, and that the Earl's daughter-in-law turns up 
at the end, puts matters right and undoes the work of 
the wicked stepfather, also that another wife, belong¬ 
ing to the stepfather, turns up, and there is a nephew. 
The foregoing is not intended to be understood. It is 
merely an attempt to give some idea of the awful tangle 
to which this book subjects us, from which we emerge 
with reeling brain to search for a few wet towels. The 
author also assumes that we require to be taught the 
elements of polite behaviour, and devotes space to 
telling us exactly how well-bred people do things— 
ad nauseam . On the whole, the work is not very thril¬ 
ling, although the Earl's nephew is quite a nice char¬ 
acter and worth reading about. Other characters need 
such a lot of sorting out that they detract from the 

interest of the story. 
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In “The Allinson Honour/ 1 by Harold Bindloss 
(Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.), the principal characters 
are taken out to Canada; and life in the back blocks of 
that fascinating Dominion is accurately portrayed. 
The vice which has come to attack the virtue of the 
novel never has a chance, which is, in its way, quite 
as well, since the more recent trend of novels has been 
to show the triumph of what used to be known as 
immorality, and which is now generally termed a 
“deeper" species of love. But nothing of this enters 
into Mr. Harold Bindloss's work. Here in Canada 
we fight nature and win; we struggle against the 
villains and overcome them; and, in the end, in order 
that all may be complete, we win the hand of the only 
lady in the world—the only lady whose hand, of 
course, is worth winning. It is a stirring and well-told 
tale. 

Great originality is displayed in “Flemish Tales," 
by J. Redwood-Anderson (G. Allen and Co., 3s. 6d.), 
but the subject-matter is too morbid to make pleasant 
reading. The author's powers of description are con¬ 
siderable, and particularly true concerning the Flemish 
people and the Flemish landscapes. With so great a 
wealth of ideas, and so fertile an imagination, Mr. 
Redwood-Anderson would do well to exercise his 
talents upon more pleasing subjects. It is perhaps a 
trite criticism to say that all these tales would have 
been much better told in simple prose, yet the criticism 
inevitably suggests itself to the reviewer, and we think 
it will also be the verdict of the reader. 


Odd Hours in Borneo 

HE sun gleamed on the steel trolley rails along 
the pier, and upon the white paint of the wooden 
clock-tower in front of the Jesselton Club. It was 
already hot, though the moon was still high up in the 
blue. The little islets of the harbour with white coral- 
strewn beaches, and the longer island of Gaya, were 
full of blue shadows among their green forests. The 
mainland rises steeply here from behind the wharf, and 
its woods were dark against the brilliance of the 
Eastern sky. A narrow-bodied, long-snouted fish was 
patrolling the clear water in the shadow of the launch. 

That day I was to see a “Tamu" upthelnanam River, 
and we left the Petrel in the longboat. Mount 
Kinebalu was clear, but gradually disappeared behind 
a nearer range of hills as we turned up the river. A 
big prow passed with two men paddling; they sat side 
by side, each with one leg tight up against the thwarts, 
and wore simply mushroom hats and loincloths. One 
man at the bows gave the tune. They will keep on 
all day but must change the measure; sometimes he 
gave them two short and one long, sometimes three 
and a pause, repeated. After about two hours' pulling 
we entered the river, having had to row a long way 
round to escape shallows as the tide was rather low. 

• To right and left the light golden emerald of the 


mangroves shone below the duller green of the forest 
trees. On the patches of sand at the edge of the 
water where the sun reaches, crocodiles dozed, blue- 
grey in colour; one was so fast asleep that we were 
within three yards of him before he woke up, and with 
a swish of his tail slid into the water. But the strangest 
creature I saw that morning was a large ape called 
the long-nosed Proboscis monkey, a red hairy creature 
as big as a man. 

Soon we came to a typical out-station, and long 
native houses, built with a platform in front continuous 
with the floor of the rooms, which are divided off for 
different families by partitions. The whole composite 
dwelling stands quite six feet above the ground, so 
there is always room to thrust a spear through the 
floor from below. A district officer met the boat here 
and took me to the Tamu a little farther up on the river 
bank. Beyond some coconut palms which had prickly 
stems bound round the trunk to stop rats and squirrels 
from climbing to the fruit, we came to an open space 
thronged with native folk of various tribes. The 
Tamu is just a big market—there are Chinamen to buy 
and natives from the interior to sell, and small peddling 
of all sorts goes on as well. No deal is allowed to be 
made until the district officer gives the signal to begin 
trading, but I think in many cases disposal had been 
arranged. There was a silence among the crowd 
gathered in the open space in the middle of the village. 
All eyes watched the little flag run up the pole; then 
in about two seconds the chief business of the day- 
all the serious buying—was done. Some put their 
takings immediately into brass. I noticed one woman 
who, having sold her crate of damar, went straightway 
to a Chinaman’s stall to buy coils of brass wire to add 
to those already round her nearly naked body. Fish 
and fruits were on sale, resins and gums, and crates of 
tobacco, great long-tailed king-crabs, and bananas and 
jack fruits. 

I returned to the Petrel in Jesselton Harbour the 
same evening just as the colours of the afterglow were 
dying in the sky behind the smaller islands. The 
moon was not yet up, and as darkness came on the fires 
of a few boats from which the men were spearing fish 
flickered over the water. One of the crew who had 
been with us in the morning—“ Sally,” a young Dooser. 
—was lying on his back playing a sumpitan he had 
bought at the Tamu. (The native vocabulary is very 
limited; sumpitan, which means a pipe, is used both 
for the six-foot blowpipe and this musical instrument. 
It was a gourd with eight bamboo pipes attached to it 
by resinous matter—four long and four short. The 
player blows into the spout of the gourd and touches 
the holes of the pipes with his fingers. 

I was smoking a cigarette, given me by Rahman, 
our native captain. He was an unselfish man, as was 
proved by the number of native ladies to whom he had 
extended the dignity of matrimonial alliance, and :t 
gave him real and manifest pleasure to see me indulged 
at his expense. The cigarette was rolled in a piece of 
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some leaf, like coarse muslin, and was not very 
palatable to me, but Rahman seemed to get a vicarious 
satisfaction from it which was far greater than that 
which he obtained from smoking my own imported 
articles. As was his habit, when approached for con¬ 
versation, he was gazing steadily at the ship’s binnacle, 
regardless of the fact that we were anchored. I asked 
him to tell me the reason why there are no tigers in 
Borneo. 

"Formerly,” said Rahman, “there were all kinds of 
animals there, but Prophet Mahomed-din came to 
Borneo, and whilst walking along beheld a tiger. He 
broke a stick off a tree and struck the tiger with it, 
and on account of that the tigers no longer wanted to 
stay in the country and all went away. That tree is a 
blackwood tree twenty-three to twenty-five feet high 
called Limpanas. Three years ago a ship came to 
Labuan with a show of animals, and some of the 
Kedaians came along with this Limpanas wood to prove 
the story. I myself tried a piece of Rotan—put it 
between the bars of the cage, and the tiger went for it 
and clawed it, and I said to my friends the Kadaians 
who had come down from Beaufort, * come bring this 
wood and try it.’ So they did this—put the Limpanas 
wood between the bars of the cage and the tiger bowed 
down and would not do anything at all. Then when 
they took away the Limpanas wood the tiger got up 
again.” I wished I could speak in his own tongue with 
Rahman instead of having tc make use of an inter¬ 
preter. He loved to talk, and though there is nothing 
very exciting about his tales, the atmosphere of super¬ 
stition in which he lives renders them uncommonly 
interesting. 

We coasted next day by Kudat to Sandakan. The 
water in the bay at night was very phosphorescent; I 
watched it from the deck of the Petrel . A boat 
moving made a path of silver; then the general glow 
increased, and every movement of every fish seemed 
to wake sleeping lamps to light. Under the water 
they glided like ghosts and phantoms, and, emerging, 
made a pool of brilliancy upon the surface that waned 
only as it widened. Long serpentine paths of fifty and 
sixty yards remained visible for many minutes. The 
end of a cheroot thrown in splashed up a thousand 
sparkling jewels, and made a series of concentric rings 
of blue fire. Little clots and spots and patches danced 
and winked, appearing and dying over all the bay. Tt 
was as though some fairy fete were being held under 
the sea, and here upon the surface, outside the gates, 
shone in thousands the lamps of arriving guests. Down 
in the depths strange hovering or moving shapes 
appeared like the mysterious nebulae in the night sky 
above, vague amid galaxies of clear shining stars. 

1 was to see yet another of the Borneo rivers, and 
with a doctor who had to examine a batch of sick 
coolies I left Sandakan one morning in a small launch, 
passing along the coast by the Malay houses and the 
sawmills. Presently we turned up the quala, or mouth, 
of the Sckong River. For some miles on either side 


mangrove swamp continued uninterruptedly, but we 
came at last to a part of the river where Nipah palms 
grew abundantly, and among them Rattan, here called 
Nanti Dhulu, or " wait-a-while.” 

The Sekong Estate, covering 8,717 acres, is the 
oldest rubber estate in Borneo; on some parts of it the 
trees have been tapped for many years. Altogether, 
at the time of my visit, the manager told me there were 
97,000 rubber trees. Here and there a giant Lalang 
tree has been left standing, towering high above the 
plantation, with those flat wing walls at the base of the 
trunk that make it resemble the great foot of some 
monstrous bird like the roc in “ Sindbad the Sailor.” 
The manager declared that what rubber was extracted 
from the strips of bark cut out of the tree for the 
tapping alone paid all the working expenses of the 
estate. Every morning at five o’clock each of the 
latex men takes out one hundred cups, and works till 
10.30. Then he goes round to collect, brings the 
rubber in to be sorted out, and washes all the cups. 
After heavy rain they do not tap, the latex (milk) would 
run all over the tree. The latex is poured from the 
cups into flat tins, with a little acetic acid and water 
to make it coagulate. Then it is rolled, pressed, and 
freed from water, and smoked. In front of the 
manager’s house stood a batch of seedling trees. Each 
seed is planted in a basket, and when it is 18 inches 
high the whole basket is planted, the roots thus not 
being disturbed at all. 

One morning at Sandakan I turned into the court¬ 
house. It stands near the Government Offices, and 
the beautiful lawn of the Tennis Club, and is a two- 
storeyed building of warm-coloured reddish wood with 
a corrugated iron roof. A Dyak prisoner was just 
being charged with murder; he had shown an instance 
of the sudden homicidal rage which sometimes attacks 
these people, but is quite different from the usually 
deliberate and long brewing “amok” of the Malay. This 
prisoner, now a healthy-looking young man, was con¬ 
sidered to have been undoubtedly mad at the time of 
the murders. He woke from sleep, got up, seized his 
parang, killed two people and a child, and then went 
to sleep again. When captured he had mosquitos in 
both eyes and ears. He was remanded for further 
medical report. The next case was that of an English¬ 
man, a drunken wastrel cringing and servile, a piece of 
that flotsam and jetsam of the white man’s wreckage 
which is one of the most pitiful things to be seen in the 
tropics. He was charged by a police sergeant who had 
kept him under observation for a long time. Found 
frequently incapable in the gutter, he had been sent 
back time and again to some sawmills where he had 
employment till his final discharge, since when he had 
drifted about, sometimes finding shelter in native 
houses, sometimes spending his nights in the open. He 
was accused also of obtaining stores on false pretences. 

“ Yesterday,” said the police sergeant, “ I personally 
applied to his old acquaintances for someone who 
would take any responsibility for him, but everyone I 
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asked refused, so, your Worship, to prevent further 
disgracing of the white race here, I ask for this man to 
be detained where he cannot come to mischief.” 

t 

It would be difficult to conceive a situation in which 
the feeling of a noble pride of race shines out more 
clearly from his fellows than in the presence of one 
who has trailed it in the dust, and there can be no more 
hopeful sign of our efficiency in such distant outposts of 
Empire than in the wise handling of two such cases at 
the Sandakan Court. A. Hugh Fisher. 


In the Learned World 

DECOURDEMANCHE, in the current 
• number of the Annales du Service des 
Antiquit is in Egypt, draws attention to the bricks 
with which some of the oldest Egyptian tombs were 
built. Thus in the tomb where the famous Serpent stela 
of the Louvre was found, he discovers that the bricks 
bear a certain relation to those of the earliest Baby¬ 
lonian structures, but are not identical with them. 
The base of the system of measurement or so-called 
cubit/’ to which these bricks are to be referred, is, 
says M. Decourdemanche, the gold talent, which in 
the time of the Ptolemies was exactly half the size 
of that of Babylon, and weighed 21 kilos and 250 
grammes. Bricks made to this standard were appa¬ 
rently employed in the tomb of King Den, who is 
generally assigned to the First Egyptian Dynasty, 
and whose tomb at Abydos is not far distant from 
that of the Serpent stela. M. Decourdemanche, how¬ 
ever deduces from this and other facts that the Serpent 
tomb is not very old, and probably dates about the 
Twelfth Dynasty, which is singularly in accord with 
the lately expressed opinion of Sir Gaston Maspero 
that the Stela itself has been retouched somewhere near 
this date. This knocks on the head a good many 
theories on the so-called evolution of Egyptian art 
and on the order of the tombs; but one is not sure that 
too much stress may not be laid upon such matters 
as the measurement of bricks. In European countries, 
where everything is more or less standardised by the 
use of machinery and other causes, weights and 
measures are indeed of importance as a means of 
dating; but it is by no means so certain that this is 
the case in the East. Building operations are there 
conducted much more according to the fancy or the 
convenience of the individual builder, and Mr. Somers 
Clarke, himself an architect of great distinction, lately 
gave an amusing description of the construction of a 
house in Egypt, to which the native builder, who had 
also a great local reputation, brought with him for all 
equipment a sort of brick gauge, and a long straw 
which he reduced to the length he took as his standard 
by biting off the end. Yet the house which he built 
was, as Mr. Somers Clarke confesses, satisfactory 
enough, and included a dome, the measurement of 


which showed that the builder’s eye was but a very 
little out. 

The new regulations for excavations in Egypt are 
printed in full in the same number of the Annales . 
Besides those already given in The ACADEMY, one 
notices that in future no licences to excavate will be 
granted except to persons recommended by Govern¬ 
ments, universities, academies, or learned societies. If 
the licensee is not himself a savant reputi t a person 
thus qualified, and who can be shown to have had 
previous experience in excavation, must accompany him 
throughout the work. No one in future will be allowed 
to sell antiquities in a shop or to hawk them for sale 
without a licence, and he must keep a register showing 
the names of the purchaser and the prices obtained. 
Finally, no antiquity will be allowed to be exported 
without a further licence. Excellent arrangements 
these, which would do much, if enforced, to put an 
end to the scandal of the present state of things. How 
they are to be enforced, in view of the Capitulations, 
is another matter. 

One of the most common monuments of the later 
Egyptian religion which centred round the worship of 
the Greek Isis, is the model of a human foot crowned 
with the head of Serapis, copied from the Jove-like 
statue of that god made by Bryaxis for Ptolemy’s great 
temple at Alexandria. M. Deonna, in the current 
number of VHomme prihistorique y gives a dissertation 
on this image, which generally occurs in the shape of a 
little bronze amulet or phylactery. It has been 
imagined sometimes to have been an ex-voto offered by 
a patient suffering from a disease of the foot, sometimes 
as a mark of gratitude to the god for protection on a 
voyage or journey, and sometimes as a sort of evidence 
of possession by the god. M. Deonna also draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact lately come to light that the crowd of 
initiates going to celebrate the Mysteries of Eleusis 
used to stop at a particular point in the Sacred Way to 
tie up their right hands and left feet in bandages. The 
fact is curious enough in itself, but its connection with 
the amulet in question is not immediately apparent. 

A striking article by M. H. Jeanmaire on the famous 
Krypteia of the Spartans has appeared in the Revue 
des Etudes Grecques . This festival, if the word is not 
somewhat misplaced in this connection, consisted, as 
the readers of Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus know, in 
the young Spartans lying in wait for their Helots on 
country roads and murdering with daggers “the 
strongest and bravest of them.” It has been looked 
upon as a measure of State for reducing the powder of 
a formidable lower class, as has, in fact, the lynchings 
of negroes in the Southern States of America. But M. 
Jeanmaire shows with great ingenuity that it was pro¬ 
bably an act of mimic war coming down from very 
ancient times, and forming part of the initiation of 
the male youth into the rights and duties of manhood. 
In this respect, he compares it with much effect to the 
initiatory similar rites of the native Australians, and 
he shows that the curious marriage customs of Sparta 
may be derived from a similar source. 
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Lastly, comes a communication by M. Jean Maspero, 
the learned son of a learned sire, to the Acad&nie des 
Inscriptions, which is printed in their last Bulletin . 
He describes in it the excavations made at B&ouit, 
which brought to light one of the many Coptic “monas¬ 
teries" now generally overbuilt by later buildings. The 
incongruously-named Saint Apollo seems to have been 
here the chief object of adoration, and exhibits in his 
own person a curious mixture of Christian and Pagan 
emblems. Thus, in one of the frescoes, the Saint is 
portrayed in red Senatorial boots like a Roman 
Emperor, and bears on his lap a kind of apron contain¬ 
ing three diminutive personages, whom M. Maspero 
confidently claims as Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, just rescued from the burning fiery furnace. 
It is curious that the busts of the Sun and Moon dis¬ 
tinguished by the legends Helios and Selene which 
accompany the group are fair reproductions of Greek 
art, while the Biblical personages and the Saint are all 
drawn in the stiff Byzantine style. A caricature of 
Roman legal proceedings also appears on the same 
walls, in which some rats present petitions and gifts 
to a judge dressed as a cat. Was this the source of 
the chats fourrts , or furred law-cats, of Rabelais; 
and, if so, how did the master become acquainted with 
Coptic wall-paintings? F. L. 


The Mountains of South Wales 

9 

I. 

T HE long vacation has come to an end, as did its 
predecessors and other good things of this 
mortal life. The narrow ways of the Temple— 
I use the ambiguous phrase of design—must needs 
serve me for the broad and pleasant valleys of the 
Wye and the Usk, and tall buildings for the breezy 
uplands of the eternal hills. However pleasant be 
those smiling lowlands, the imaginative longings which 
not all the legal systems of the world can suppress 
force you upward, to share the solitudes of the grouse 
and the curlew, to find joy in white heather for the 
eyes and dew-freshened whortleberries for the palate. 

The very barrenness of the highlands of Wales is 
their glory. The lover of solitude feels them to be his 
peculiar domain. Consider how suitably such an one 
is catered for. No motor-cars insult the sanctities of 
the unbroken expanses of heather and that tough, wiry 
grass which lends to the rounded contours the appear¬ 
ance of a vast pile carpet upon which the glorious 
purple pattern of the heather is woven. Were these 
reticent hills but another thousand feet higher they 
would doubtless for ever be desecrated by the crowning 
atrocity of a mountain railway. Were they a little 
lower they would be accessible by the good fat men 
of the plains. As it is, you may wander—if you enjoy 
such good fortune as I enjoyed—for whole days with¬ 
out meeting a soul save a gruff shepherd, who neither 
gives nor takes lengthier greeting than ‘‘Good-day.** 
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The wanderer upon these sombre hills is constantly 
possessed by the pervading impression of the insigni¬ 
ficance of organic beings. Here you are merely 
tolerated; you do not in the least form part of the 
picture. You are a novelty and an anomaly. The 
landscape was painted before your presence was a 
possibility. Often and often did I liken the forms of 
the hills to those of long extinct saurians, frozen monu¬ 
ments of protest against the littleness of dawning 
civilisation. 

The prevailing atmosphere of all of these hills is 
one of profound, majestic, sad tranquillity. Most 
characteristically so is it in the case of the glorious 
range known as the Black Mountains. Never was name 
more appropriately bestowed. No matter whether the 
season be summer or winter, the weather fair or foul, 
the hills will most surely not put off, save for brief 
spaces of time, their wonted and appropriate garment 
of mourning. 

But their mourning is of no common or dingy hue; 
for beneath the sable lies the sheen of rich imperial 
purple. And though upon occasion the sorrowful Lady 
of the hills may put on silver-green and russet trim¬ 
mings of whortleberry and bracken, be not deceived 
into thinking that she wears a wedding dress, for this 
is but her garb of half-mourning. The silvery mist 
that rolls in upon you even while you gaze is her veil, 
and never did mortal woman more fully realise the 
enhancing effect of such a gauzy veil upon her charms. 
Never seems the beauty of these fair places so great as 
when they are half revealed and half concealed by 
mist. The highest point of the Black Mountains is but 
2,660 feet (Waun Fach), but they are possessed of all 
the grandeur and solemnity of their greater sisters. 
Most beautiful amongst them is the Fuji Yama cone 
of the Sugar-loaf, whose summit you may reach com¬ 
fortably in two hours* walking from Abergavenny. 
If you are a lover of simple, old-fashioned comfort, 
you should make your centre Llanthony Abbey. There 
you will sleep in a bedroom whose walls are six feet 
thick, from whose windows you may study the reticent 
beauty of the transitional period between Norman and 
Early English. For the Abbey affords examples of the 
earliest pointed windows in this country. If you have 
a taste for carving you should not fail to see the ex¬ 
quisite wooden screen of Portrishow Church. 

The overcrowding problem has not yet invaded these 
breezy uplands. Man loves the plains, and when upon 
some bank-holiday he bethinks him of the hills, it is 
but in the light of a means whereby his pork-pie and 
gingerbeer may be rendered more delectable. 

Thence comes it that, when the mist lifts and the 
glorious landscape comes out like the smile of a mother, 
your eyes alone will drink in the beauty of the scene. 
Nathless it would still pass unheeded by such common 
men as might perchance have climbed thus far, for the 
common man has not the habit of the Japanese of 
taking pleasure in silent contemplation. When he has 
finished his gingerbeer he spends the afternoon in 
shying stones at the empty bottles. But for you the 
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ascent of these pure heights will have caused you to 
realise acutely the pettiness of the crowded, unwhole¬ 
some life of a great city. From a vantage-spot above 
the world the fields outspread below appear as crazy- 
work : and so they are to a rebel whose lungs are full 
of the deliciously intoxicating air. 


The Theatre 

“Magic” at the Little Theatre 

A FTER his play had run through three rather 
loose and confusing acts and a vague 

prelude, Mr. Chesterton was good enough to 
tell us a little about himself. He is, we be¬ 

lieve, a platform speaker; there are few among 
that class of orator who can affect to be unaffected with 
such obvious skill. We were to understand that nothing 
was right which the author wrote, nothing was worthy, 
nothing was good—only his opinions were entirely and 
always correct. 

Unfortunately Mr. Chesterton is not quite sure or 
clear as to the opinions he wishes to put forth in 
“ Magic.” If it be his belief in immortal mystery, he has 
not chosen a very suitable medium in the stage, nor 
are his characters, nor his often very modest wit, likely 
to spread his glad evangel far and wide. 

The prelude is played in that scene once so popular 
with the late Mr. Grant Allen and other lights of the 
eighteen-nineties, a hill-top. Mr. Franklyn Dyall, in a 
very unbecoming cap, there appears as a stranger from 
some other world than ours to the charming Miss Grace 
Croft, who, as Patricia Carleon, the niece of a foolish 
duke, is out at evening time in the park, hoping to way¬ 
lay a fairy or so. Those of us who wish can always con¬ 
vince ourselves that we have carried out this adventure. 
Patricia believes she has met a wizard, and so does the 
audience, although the heroine later on says that she has 
always known that the stranger was a man. This touch 
of doubt is symptomatic of the whole feeling of the play. 
We are doubtful about what is happening; the charac¬ 
ters appear doubtful; the only matter we do not doubt 
is that the author doubts considerably just what he is 
about. Drvden thought that Shakespeare’s magic could 
not be copied, that none other durst walk within that 
circle. It is pretty certain that Mr. Chesterton has not 
the supreme gifts which would enable him to evolve 
a true fantasy or permit him to make us believe in his 
make-believe. That would, indeed, be a divine touch 
for a mere mortal to possess. 

There is secret magic in every incident and phase of 
life for those who happen to have the right tempera¬ 
ment. Its enjoyment is perennial, but it is for one’s 
own heart alone; some psychic law makes it impossible 
of publication. Least of all is it adaptable for the 
uses of the stage. Its expressions are too arbitrary, 
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its employment too easy a solution for difficulties 
already concocted by the author. Magic is for our¬ 
selves alone; directly you make use of her in matenal 
things—and the stage is the most physical of all the 
arts—she loses her beauty and value. This utilitanan 
labour spoils her for us; we know then that she has 
not fed on honey-dew, and that the milk of paradise 
has been skimmed and made into pats of butter for 
the markets of men. 

Having chosen rather an impossible subject, Mr. 
Chesterton makes the very best of it, and drags in the 
oldest imaginings, some pretty tricks of sentiment, and 
the newest party catchwords to help out his idea. 

There is supposed to be a house-party, of which we 
see nothing, at the duke’s place, and he employs a 
conjurer, who is, of course, the wizard of Patnc.as 
evening wanderings in search of fairies. She is hurt 
when she finds him human, but it would seem later 
that he has only put on mortality for a little while. 
For, when the heroine’s brother, Morris, Mr. Lyonei 
Watts, a crude product of American commercialism, 
insults the conjurer in a hopelessly stupid fashion, 
that strange stranger has at his command the spirits of 
evil; he is immediately able to perform '‘magic,” for 
which there is no explanation ready to hand, the mere 
unaccountableness of which affects the brain of Moms 
to such an extent that the doctor, Mr. William Fanen; 
the duke, Mr. Fred Lewis; and the others beg the 
stranger to help them out of their difficulty. This the 
conjurer, wizard, or whatever he may be, does by 
inventing some material explanation which we do not 
hear, but which has the effect of soothing the savage 
Morris and enabling Patricia to end the play very 
delicately by telling the stranger that she loves him 
and that her belief in a fairy story has come true after 
all. Everyone is happy: Mr. Chesterton's comic 
duke and his doubtful parson, the Rev. Cynl 
Smith, excellently played by Mr. Heggie, the old- 
fashioned and eloquent doctor, the mysterious stranger, 
and, above all, the one person in whom we can fee! 
much interest, Patricia. Why so sympathetic and 
charming a girl should be happy or in love with the 
magician is one of the many mysteries of the play, 
which we accept joyfully enough, since the whole 
makes a quite interesting entertainment. 

As Mr. Chesterton readily states, it is a rather 
amateur play supported by accomplished professionals. 
Mr. Dyall’s part is particularly difficult, but he plays it 
bravely, sometimes with rather too melodramatic .m 
air, and forces his audience to realise that he is 1 
possible human being. Patricia is an elusive creature, 
too, but, as presented by Miss Croft, her quiet charm, 
her romance and kindness stand clearly forth, and any 
weak points in the dramatic development of the charac¬ 
ter are hidden by the charm of the actress. As for the 
rest, they talk a good deal of the sort of thing to 31 
lovers of Mr. Chesterton’s work will appreciate very 
fully—could one give higher praise to a first play ''Y 
this popular writer ? 
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“ A Place in the Sun ” at the 
Comedy Theatre 

This rather well-worn phrase fits Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s 
play as title in one particular with remarkable nicety. 
It suggests the day before yesterday, and the happy 
thought which has seen a good deal of hard service. 
This should help to make the comedy immensely 
popular. We hardly believe the public wants any¬ 
thing new. They would much rather have the old 
ideas redressed, the old view seen again through a 
nice modem lens. 

We think Mr. Harcourt knows this, and has pre¬ 
pared just the play the audience want. It is the story 
of how a young and entirely useless gentleman of 
family, who is dependent on an allowance from his 
almost impossibly old-world father, definitely com¬ 
promises a girl of a slightly lower caste than himself. 
He does not want to marry her, or anyone, but would 
do so if his father agreed, only that last seems an im¬ 
possible affair. The author knows better. The casual 
young man, Stuart Capel, Mr. Reginald Owen, has a 
high-spirited sister, Marjorie, presented with much 
truth and skill by a new-comer to the London stage, 
Miss Jean Cavendish, and she suddenly 11 grows up ” 
and puts matters right. 

The lady of lower rank—in fact, a tenant-farmer’s 
daughter, Rose, Miss Ellen O’Malley—appears to be 
at first in a hopeless position. Her brother, Dick 
Blair, Mr. Robert Loraine, is a highly successful 
novelist. He lives with and is devoted to Rose; but 
—and this is where the author shows his cunning— 
he has secretly loved and secretly been loved by the 
aristocratic Marjorie for seven years. When his sister, 
who is a quite moderately lovely woman, stoops to 
folly and finds that Stuart Capel has not the least 
intention of doing anything that will make him un¬ 
comfortable, Dick is furious and at his wits* end. 
Both Stuart and Rose experience and display that old 
stage-world surprise at the probable result of their 
love affair, but the novelist, who really ought to know 
about such theatrical matters, is shocked beyond belief. 
He is ready to do everything and anything that is 
noble to get Rose married to Stuart—notwithstanding 
the fact that he considers him the meanest person on 
earth—but there is the implacable father, Sir John 
Capel, Mr. Lyston Lyle, whose point of view is the 
simple one that the young people have been foolish 
and the lady must suffer. The daughter of a tenant- 
farmer is too horrible. Sir John, however, has not 
noticed that his daughter overhears the interview until 
too late. Marjorie now carries out her own plan, and 
manages to get to Dick Blair’s house at midnight. 
She invites attention from the other characters to this 
fact, and, after Rose has returned from a visit to the 
tragic river, the daughter of the house of Capel forces 
her ideas of what is right upon those about her. Sir 
John gives in. Rose and Stuart are to marry and be 
provided for—we should be interested in a play about 
their future life. Dick and Marjorie, who have loved 
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so long—without telling—are to be happy. A drunken 
jourq^list who loved Rose, played by Mr. Harcourt, 
disappears into the night, and Sir John blesses his 
children. All this may sound a little of yesterday; 
but, although Mr. Harcourt takes an- old theme, he 
adds many new incidents, and the dialogue is always 
fresh and sincere, while the character-drawing is clear 
and in the case of both Stuart and Marjorie Capel 
delightful and new and true. 

Miss Cavendish made an immediate success, and fully 
carried the house with her; but the finest study in the 
play was that which Mr. Owen gave us as the young 
man of family who thinks he is good for nothing— 
except harm. Mr. Robert Loraine was, as ever, bright 
and lively and powerful; a little too much himself 
and not quite enough in the character of Dick Blair, 
but many people will prefer that. 

Egan Mew. 


“Tristan and Isolda” at Govent 

Garden 

If it be possible to judge a piece by the applause it 
receives then “ Tristan and Isolda/’ produced in English 
at the Royal Opera House on Saturday evening, was a 
very great success, for again and again did the curtain 
rise and the singers and the conductor receive the 
ovation of the audience. And truth to tell there was 
not much amiss with the company Mr. Raymond R6ze 
presented on the evening in question. Mr. John Coates 
as Tristan was in his best form and sang 
throughout with great feeling and expression. The 
impassioned love-scene in the garden of King Mark’s 
palace with its entrancing duet gave both Mr. John 
Coates and Miss Marta Wittkowska a fine opportunity 
• to display their powers, and although this actress 
cannot be said to bring any particularly graceful move¬ 
ments to bear on her part, her voice was able to sustain 
with good effect many of the trying passages. 

For certain reasons it is to be regretted that the late 
Mr. Pelissier and others were ever allowed to “ pot” 
grand opera, for at tragic moments it is always possible 
to recall some of their inimitable burlesques. Such a 
scene, for instance, is the one when Tristan is lying at 
the point of death in his castle at Brittany, and yet 
manages to sing lustily and well a few seconds after he 
had showed but faint signs of life. (Exactly the occa¬ 
sion for a Follies’ triumph!) But we pass on to the 
famous death-song, with its wailing strain and tragic 
close. “Joan of Arc” and “Tannhauser” remain yet to 
be witnessed; but with regard to “ Tristan and Isolda” 
we can accord it our praise, mentioning in addition to 
the two already named Miss Juliette Autran as Bran- 
gaena, whose performance was sympathetic and her 
singing sweet, Mr. Charles Mott as Kurwenal, the faith¬ 
ful attendant, and particularly Mr. Hamilton Harty, the 
conductor whose able management of the musicians en¬ 
abled the audience to hear the singers on the stage while 
not missing any of the orchestral passages. 


The Goupil Gallery Salon 

T HE eighth exhibition of this Salon has brought 
together an unusual amount of good work with a 
wonderfully small admixture of eccentricity. There are 
four hundred exhibits in all, and to deal with them fullv 
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would be impossible. Our selections, therefore, must 
be somewhat capricious, but we desire to record our 
general opinion that the collection is distinctly above 
the average. 

In the Small Gallery Mr. Maresco Pearce has some 
delightful studies of Venioe and St. Malo, in line and 
wash and water-colour—he revels, in fact, in varying 
his medium, and he does so with no little effect. His 
work is exceedingly careful, and there is no uncertainty 
about it. Mr. Shackleton’s two life-studies in colour for 
his picture “The Mackerel Nets,” are interesting and 
clever; and Mr. David Muirhead’s “ Landscape at Lin¬ 
coln” is characteristic in its rendering of cloudy light 
and spreading marshland. Mr. Stacy Aumociier has 
two bold impressionist studies ; and Mr. Derwent Wood, 
A.R.A., sends some fifteen studies of the nude, which 
have great technical merit, but little beauty. Miss 
Gertrude Crompton sends a capital large-scale water¬ 
colour, which she calls “ Hay Time,’’ full of light and the 
glow of summer, besides being careful in drawing. 

Coming to the Large Gallery, we are arrested at the 
outset by Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s fine oil painting, "An 
Inlet from the Sea,” which justifies the choice of a 
hackneyed subject by brilliant execution, and the 
truthful rendering of light under a cloudy sky. There 
is some good broken light in Mr. Friedenson’s “The 
Wind on the Heath”; and Mr. D. V. Cameron con¬ 
tributes a characteristically sombre rendering of 
“ Lismore”; but the best things in this room are the 
contributions of Mr. William Orpen, “ On the Rocks, 
and “On the Edge of the Cliff.” The first of these is 
a natural and finely executed child-portrait; the model 
is not beautiful, but has the grace of childhood, and 
grips the beholder in a curiously insistent way. The 
other subject contains a group of three figures reclining 
and seated on a Cornish headland—all charmingly 
natural. In another room in the exhibition is a water¬ 
colour study by Mr. Orpen for the seated child in this 
picture, with the foreshortening of which we imagine 
the artist is not wholly satisfied. “ The Lace Shawl 
is a brilliant, if rather hard, study by Mr. Wilson Steer, 
of a seated damsel, clad in bright blue, with a black 
shawl thrown over her shoulders—certainly a striking 
picture. Blinding sunlight and cool shadows mark Mr. 
von Glehn’s “ Girls spinning outside a Court, Granada ; 
his, too, is a forceful personality that compels homage 
to his vigorous handling of whatever subject he takes 
up. High praise is due to the clever nude by Mr. Charles 
Sims, “ Ianthe,” a graceful and harmonious composition, 
far removed from a mere studio tour-de-force. 

In the first of the First Floor Galleries “neo-realists, 

“ post-impressionists,” and other weird products 0* 
latter-day decadence, have been allowed to disport them¬ 
selves, with rather appalling effect. Mr. Harold 
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Gilman’s “ Norwegian Interior” may pass muster—it is 
at least intelligible, though we can hardly imagine that 
Miss Sylvia Gosse will feel flattered by her portrait 
from the hand of the same artist. But by what possible 
mental processes Mr. Alfred Wolmark has arrived at 
such a conception as his “ Creation” we find it hard to 
imagine—a full-length nude, bright pea-green with a 
rough crimson line down one side to suggest light, but 
too dark to do anything so natural. To term it ridiculous 
is to describe it but mildly. In justice to the painter, 
however, we must admit also that it is by no means the 
craziest thing in the room—there are works there by 
other hands which throw its eccentricities into the 
shade. Mr. Wolmark*s work has at least the merit of 
being more or less recognisable in drawing. It is a 
relief to pass to Miss Alice Fanner’s sea-pieces, in which 
every passing mood of sea and sky is lovingly and 
exactly caught. Mr. Graham Robertson shows us what 
he can do when he puts eccentricities aside, in “ Rag¬ 
wort,** a delicate bit of woodland landscape, full of 
warmth and atmosphere, which sets us wondering why 
he should 

—desire at any time 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 

There are other good pictures in this room by E. 
M. Heath, Lucien Pissarro, A. Ludovici, and others; 
but we must pass on. 

In the Second Gallery there are more works by artists 
whom we have already referred to, Miss Fanner, Mr. W. 
G. von Glehn, and others—all worthy of them; Mrs. 
von Glehn also contributes a couple of excellent sketches 
inspired by the same Spanish scenes as that of her hus¬ 
band. The Third Gallery is dominated by a number of 
strange productions from Mr. Augustus John, marked 
by much cleverness and power of draughtsmanship, but 
also by not a little deliberate eccentricity, which fails 
to justify itself either by developing greater realism or 
by suggesting fresh ideas. For ourselves we could 
only marvel that a painter who does so well can¬ 
not do much better. There is a pretty and characteristic 
Arnesby Brown, a group of cattle in rich pastures such 
as his admirers have seen many times these many years, 
but which are so good that one hardly tires of them; 
and Mr. Wilson Steer gives a restful picture of “ Boats 
Becalmed, Evening”—a fascinating little poem in idea 
and expression. The Second Floor is given up to 
water-colours, pastels, and black-and-white drawings, 
among which many of the same artists figure as in the 
lower rooms, and many of which are of considerable 
merit. Of these we can only mention Mr. Douglas 
Weils* “ Sur le Pont d’Avignon”; Mr. Fullwood’s 
“ Butley Ferry”; Miss Muriel Fewster’s “ Richmond 
Castle”; and Miss Ada Dressier* s “ The Mill Pond, 
Swanage.” 


Lord Suffield particularly desires it to be known that 
his book, “ My Memories,” was edited by his friend, 
Miss Alys Lowth, to whom he is under very deep obliga¬ 
tions for her invaluable help. 


Mr. Rackham’s Illustrations and 
Paintings at the Leicester Galleries 

R. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S unique genius has 
seldom, we think, since the days of Peter Pan. 
found a happier hunting-ground than among the old 
Nursery Rhymes, his illustrations to which form this 
year’s exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. The old 
nursery rhymes have stood many an illustrator in good 
stead, but the delightful child world which Mr. Rackham 
has created is far the most interesting thing that has 
happened to them since Kate Greenaway’s book was 
published, now a good many years ago. It is a world 
at once more natural and more mysterious than that 
bounded by the trim hedges of the earlier “ Mother 
Goose.” It is full of humour, too, for certainly no one 
but the very seriously grown-up could see “ Fiddle-de- 
dee, fiddle-de-dee, The fly has married the bumble-bee, ” 
without laughing outright; and there are many others 
which are nearly, if not quite, as amusing—“The Farmer*s 
Wife,” with a Caldecott energy of movement, for in¬ 
stance, and the “ Old Woman with her smiling pig.” 
Nevertheless, one feels regretfully that as a whole the 
book for which these pictures are illustrations will fall 
short of perfection because of the inclusion of a number 
of sketches like the “Little Jack Horner” and "To 
market, to market,” evidently done swiftly and certainly 
inferior to the kind of work which has made Mr. 
Rackham famous. On the other hand, “ Ring a ring-a- 
roses” and “ Rain, rain, go to Spain,” are as delicate 
and full of character as Mr. Rackham’s art can make 
them. The variety of the work shown makes the exhi¬ 
bition specially interesting, and this is not confined to 
the “ Mother Goose” illustrations. There is an exquisite 
little picture called “ Shades of Evening”—a brown and 
black landscape with fairy figures flying along the clouds. 
“ The Frog Prince and the King’s Youngest Daughter,” 
too, is one of the loveliest in colour and delicacy of 
touch ; and finally there are such things as “ Michaelmas 
Daisies,” “After Dark,” with a sleeping fairy and a 
mouse or two, and goblins, elves and sprites of all kinds 
which seem rather to have sprung to life than to have 
been drawn with a pen. 

In the adjoining gallery is a collection of paintings in 
oil by Mr. Alfred Withers and Miss (or Mrs.) Isabelle 
Dods-Withers. The same scenes and places form the 
subjects of both painters, and it is interesting to trace 
the mutual influence of two different points of view. On 
the whole, while both are individual, that of Miss Dods- 
Withers has been the stronger, and she has done some 
really artistic work. Two such paintings as “ Morning, 
San Gimignano,” and “The Two Towers, San 
Gimignano,” for example, may be taken as showing in 
a very interesting way two diverse impressions of the 
same scene, the very likeness of the methods of working 
fending to bring out the essential differences. For Miss 
Dods-Withers seems always to paint what she feels of 
the spirit and past history of a place—“ The Monastery 
of St. Francis” and “ On the Arno at Capraja” are full 
of this kind of interest and feeling—while Mr. Withers* 
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swifter impressions of walls, however broken, and houses, 
however crumbling, belong always to the present. “The 
Lake of Trademene” and “ Old Houses, Castelnuovo,” 
are perhaps the best of Mr. Withers' works, but “ Look¬ 
ing to the Carrara,” “Old Houses, Pont-en-Royans,” 
and a few others by Miss Dods-Withers, with “ On the 
Arno" and “ The Monastery” mentioned above, have a 
quality and individuality more rarely found. 


In Fiord-Land—VIII 

By W. H. Koebel 

A T the end of the last chapter I mentioned that we 
observed a haystack sailing through the air. 
This, for your benefit, is one of the tricks of the trade 
of us sensational writers. We mention, quite casually, 
an apparent miracle such as this, and then, before we 
come to the explanation, we find that our available 
space is at an end ! After all this interval, the elucida¬ 
tion of the mystery may sound tame. Nevertheless, it 
has to come. 

The fact is, of course, that this haystack did not 
really float through the air at all. The thing was no 
more than a gigantic species of conjurer's trick. We 
saw through it afterwards, when we looked more 
closely. From a point halfway up the mountain from 
the valley beneath stretched an uncommonly long line 
of wire. It was down this that the hay had come. The 
affair was, in reality, an aerial harvest home! 

Afterwards we discovered that these wires served 
more purposes than this. Seeing that the cattle were 
enjoying their accustomed summer outing on the 
mountains, milk-carts would have been inadvisable, 
even had such things existed. As it was, the milk 
would come down to the lower earth by wire. First 
would come a packet of hay, which settled itself in soft 
preparation on the dumping place. After this would 
follow the milk-cans, one after the other, coming to 
rest without harm on the hay-cushion. The rustic may 
occasionally be vacant-eyed and of a woolly substance 
as to his head. But not, I think, here in Norway. For 
practical enterprise, commend me to this land of moun¬ 
tains and wire! 

Having concluded with our remarks and ejaculations 
concerning the aerial hay, we went on down the road, 
its hedgerows thickly dotted with wild raspberries, 
until we came to one of those fascinating little orchards 
which we had already remarked in the distance. As a 
mere fruit garden it was unpretentious. It held 
cherries, red-currants, and gooseberries, nothing 
beyond. But the cherries were of the most perfect 
scarlet; the red-currants glowed as they seldom glow 
elsewhere, and, as to the gooseberries, they were as 
clear and as firm and as plump—but here I must stop, 
lest the description is mistaken for that of some 
enthusiastic mother's very young baby. The moral— 
I speak, of course, concerning fruit—seems to be that 


if the Norwegian climate is content to produce com¬ 
paratively little, it is determined to do that little well. 

It was during this—some might name it an excursion, 
but 1 prefer to call it a walk—that we saw our ideal 
Norwegian church. The delightful wooden, white, 
spired building rested in the centre of a grove of trees 
on the shore of a bay. Thus the structure was 
delicately guarded by the dappling leaves, lit up with 
the rowanberries, foxgloves, harebells and meadow¬ 
sweet, and reflected in the still blue waters of the fiord. 
Nothing more peaceful could be imagined. At the 
side of the church were grassy, flowery graves. Had a 
corpse turned in its coffin—as they sometimes threaten 
to do—the sound of that alone would have shattered 
the stillness. Presently we could stand it no more, and 
spoke. We told each other—and, incidentally, the 
startled neighbourhood—that we would see this place 
on the next Sunday morning. 

Church-going is always a picturesque ceremony on a 
fiord. We had read and seen pictures of the 
craft, bearing the worshippers, taking their Sabbath 
sails across the placid waters. And what spot in all 
Norway could be more favoured for such a sight than 
this ! Why break the thread ? Let us pass on, if at the 
cost of several days, to the following Sunday! We 
had ascertained the hour of service, and we approached 
the spot with an unusual degree of pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tion. It was as silent and peaceful as ever. The church 
door was not yet unlocked; the waters were still 
innocent of approaching craft, and no wheels had so 
far sounded along the road. 

The five of us disposed ourselves in soft clumps of 
ferns, and waited. There is no need to spin out this 
episode. We continued to wait. Nothing occurred. 
The service on that Sunday, we discovered on our 
return, was held at Osterso, half a dozen miles away. 
Nevertheless, as each of us separately explained to the 
rest, that was not our fault. We had done our part. 
We had gone to Church. But the Church had gone 
elsewhere. Voild tout! 

In the evening we were comforted by an unexpected 
event. The kindly land of Norway was determined to 
compensate us for our loss of local colour. So it 
produced a new steamer. I say a new steamer with 
intent since we had become accustomed to those dainty 
little craft which came puffing once or twice a day in 
order to set down a passenger or two, or take some 
others away. But this was different. 

We were sipping afternoon tea on our own private 
and delightfully spacious balcony when this steamer 
appeared. At Norheimsund steamers had a rather 
dramatic way of arriving. You would catch sight of 
a couple of masts moving behind the island, and then 
the steamer would leap out into the open, as suddenly 
as though it had been playing hide-and-seek. 

This one was arriving in this same accepted fashion. 
Yet she was different from her predecessors, the 
ordinary passenger steamers. She was larger and more 
crowded. As she came sweeping up to the little pier, 
and we, as usual, were blinking—at Norheimsund on 
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such occasions we always blinked in some not unnatural 
dread, since it was invariably difficult to realise that 
the bows of the craft, instead of stopping at the pier, 
would not come straight on across the few intervening 
yards, and so directly into our balcony—we heard the 
sound of music on board. She was, in short, a Nor¬ 
wegian tripper-boat with Norwegian tourists on board. 

Now, judging by this specimen, the ethics of a 
Norwegian tripper-boat must not be confused with those 
of the craft which ply along our own Southern Coast. 
Neither nutshell nor single drop of gingerbeer lay upon 
her deck; no chorus rent the air, and the waist of no 
single girl was casually encircled by a male arm! It 
was, I admit, a tame scene by contrast. Even the soft 
strains of the string orchestra sounded with a peculiar 
diffidence. No, they do these things differently in 
Norway. The affair might have been a private party. 

It was in the evening that all became spiced 
with bubbling life. Then the string orchestra descended 
from the steamer and took up its position on the little 
pier. Groups began to collect—in the same sort of 
peculiar instinctive way, I suppose, as the hawks 
gather about the carcase of a sheep. The instinct that 
brought out the hotel guests attracted the waitresses and 
the inhabitants from near by; then came the steamer 
passengers—and, finally, every soul upon the earth 
within reach. 

Presently the band struck up, and we had a glimpse 
of the real democratic Norway, where Jack is really and 
truly every bit as good as his master—in play hours. 
The grave young hotel portier in uniform was dancing 
with the hotel guests and the steamer passengers alter¬ 
nately, as was the chef of the boat, spotless in his white 
cap and clothes. The brilliant national dress of the 
hotel attendants was swaying in the arms of passengers 
and residents, while the captain of the craft was danc¬ 
ing with his own stewardess, and with everyone else in 
turn. 

It sounds quaint, of course, and I must confess that 
it looked quaint. Beyond this there was nothing 
curious about the business. As a matter of fact, there 
was nothing more natural in the world. They could all 
dance; the manners of all were equally good, and they 
met on absolutely common ground and equal terms. If 
they should not dance together, who should? 

It was past twelve before the steamer prepared her¬ 
self for departure. Perhaps she had chosen the short 
dark hour for that purpose with intent. At all events 
she burst out into a sudden paroxysm of fire and noise, 
and sent rockets and Roman candles hurtling into the 
air. Then her lights disappeared behind the island, 
and Norheimsund went to sleep. 


Mr. Frederick Harrison has arranged, in conjunction 
with Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. Michael Faraday, to 
give an extra matin6e of “ Within the Law” every Thurs¬ 
day at the Haymarket Theatre, beginning this week, at 
2 -30 pm. This will be in addition to the usual Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday matinees. 


Notes and News 

Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ The Elusive Wife," by R. Penley, author 
of “The Turn of the Tide," etc., and a novel entitled, 
“The Vaudevillians," by an anonymous author, dealing 
with the art of the music-hall. 


Arthur Rackham’s “ Book of Pictures," which was 
announced by Mr. Heinemann for November 6, owing 
to the large demand for copies was postponed to Novem¬ 
ber 13. On that day appeared Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more’s new book, “ The Romance of the Newfoundland 
Caribou." 


This week Messrs. Bell publish “ Richard Wagner, 
Composer of Operas" (10s. 6d. net) by John F. Runci- 
man, a critical study of personality and achievement 
which should do much to establish in England a really 
just estimate of the great musician. The same firm issues 
a new book by Mrs. Pember Reeves, entitled “ Round 
About a Pound a Week" (2s. 6d. net.). 


Sir Herbert Tree has given practical expression to his 
views by instituting the “ Sir Herbert Tree Elocution 
Scholarship" at the Mayfair School of Music. The 
scholarship provides for one year’s tuition with Mr. 
Bassett Roe, a member of the School’s professional 
staff, who is also one of the leading members of the 
company at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan), whose “Irish 
Poems" are to appear shortly, has also made a selection 
of Irish poetry, which will be issued this season under 
the title of “The Wild Harp." This will be a hand¬ 
some volume, with decorations in the ancient Celtic style 
by Miss E. M. Watts—a binding design, a coloured title- 
page, and tinted borders to every page. Messrs. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson are the publishers of both volumes. 


The discussion aroused some months ago over the 
purchase for the National Gallery of Holbein’s famous 
portrait, “Christina of Denmark," has drawn attention 
to that Princess, and this moment is chosen by Mrs. 
Ady for the production of her biography. It is not 
generally known that Henry VIII was anxious to add 
Christina of Denmark to his series of wives; but that 
ambition was not realised. Mr. Murray will publish 
Mrs. Ady’s volume in the course of a week or two. 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “ English Travel¬ 
lers of the Renaissance," by Clare Howard, with twelve 
illustrations, at 7s. 6d. net. A sub-title to this book 
might be “ The Grand Tour in the Sixteenth and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries." Miss Howard shows the various 
purposes which travellers had in their minds in successive 
generations; how at one time they mainly pursued learn¬ 
ing, at another the acquirement of the courtiers’ arts, at 
another a kind of glorified athleticism, and latest of all, 
dilettantism. 


Mr. Werner Laurie has just published “ Goldwin 
Smith: His Life and Opinions," by Arnold Haultain, 
a biography drawn from life, and with innumerable 
intimate touches. Goldwin Smith as Oxford Professor, 
as a member of two Royal Commissions, as politician, 
historian, publicist, and littirateur , influenced many and 
left a deep mark upon his generation. Mr. Haultain 
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was his Secretary for eighteen years, and is now his 
literary executor. Besides a unity of narrative, much of 
the work consists of verbatim records of Goldwin Smith’s 
conversation. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have 
taken over from the receiver of Stephen Swift and Co. 
the stock and rights of the popular work by J. M. 
Kennedy, entitled “ English Literature, 1800-1905,” and 
propose shortly to issue a new edition at 6s. net. The old 
edition is still obtainable. The same firm announce a 
second edition of “ The Ocean Empire: its Dangers and 
Defence,” by Gerard Fiennes. This important and in¬ 
structive work is well illustrated and contains a useful 
map. The original edition was published by Messrs. 
A. Treheme and Co. 


This week Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., of 
Bristol, will publish Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book, 
“Memories of Charles Dickens” (12s. 6d. net). The 
author was fortunate in the personal friendship of the 
subject of his memoirs, and reveals more of the intimate 
side of Dickens than is to be gleaned from Forster. The 
book also contains reminiscences of the Dickens coterie, 
with pleasant anecdotes of Bulwer Lytton, Charles 
Reade, Forster, Carlyle, and a host of others. There are 
several illustrations, including a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Dickens. 


Mr. Jervis Read’s setting for chorus and orchestra of 
Francis Thompson’s “ Dream Tryst” will be given by the 
London Choral Society at Queen’s Hall on December 3 
next. It will be repeated during March, 1914, at 
Queen’s Hall, by the Edward Mason Choir, together 
with the same composer’s setting of Mr. Stuige Moore’s 
poem “That Land.” Both works are published by 
Messrs. Ashdown, Ltd., and are scored for clarinets, 
bassoons, horns, drums, and strings. Mr. Jervis Read’s 
setting of Maurice Hewlett’s “ To the Daughter of Earth” 
for mixed vocal quartett, string quartett, and pianoforte, 
will receive its first performance at the concert of the 
London String Quartett at the Bechstein Hall on 
January 23, 1914. The full score is being engraved by 
Messrs. Ashdown, Ltd. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN THE 

PACIFIC.—III. 

A CLOSE analysis of the political relations of 
China and Japan during the past few years, if 
we could afford the space in which to make it, would 
reveal the former ever on the defensive, the latter in a 
constant attitude <of assertiveness. But diplomacy does 
not exhaust the influence of our Ally upon the political 
destinies of the Republic. Clandestine agencies are fre¬ 
quently employed. Thus, during the last revolution, 
the Southern insurgents were proved to have been given 
support and assistance by the Japanese, who have never 
ceased to regret the passing of the Imperial regime and 
the rise to power of so implacable an opponent as Yuan 
Shih-kai. It is, of course, impossible to bring home to 
the Government in Tokyo the charge of actual com¬ 
plicity in the matter; but to those who have any con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the country and its political 


institutions, they are bound to lie under the suspicion 
of participation, if not of instigation. It is within the 
knowledge of the writer that Chinese statesmen, and 
the educated classes generally, are under no delusion 
either as to the aims or the methods of Japan. They 
know well that she is merely awaiting the most favour¬ 
able opportunity, and that to create that opportunity 
she will, if necessary, resort to subtle and devious 
means not usually employed as an adjunct to diplomacy, 
before making a positive move of aggression with the 
sole object of extending her domains. And here is to 
be found one of the principal motives w'hich underlie 
Japan’s policy of armaments. 

Her intentions, as far as China is concerned, have 
been shown to be anything but peaceful. Having, then, 
designs upon her neighbour’s territories she must, when 
the proper time arrives, be prepared to overcome all 
opposition to the carrying out of those designs; and in 
this respect the enormous expansion of her Navy indi¬ 
cates clearly that she is providing against contingencies 
additional to those which might be expected from a 
purely Chinese resistance. 

The question of Japanese expansion westward, how¬ 
ever, does not fully explain away or justify the need 
for a navy of such huge dimensions. In what other 
direction, therefore, lie the ambitions of our Ally, or 
from what quarter does she anticipate menace? It is 
beyond the range of possibility that, single-handed, 
Russia will elect to meet her late adversary on the field 
of battle for many years to come. The completion of 
the Amur Railway and the strengthening of her posi¬ 
tion in Mongolia and Manchuria are certainly factors 
which wise statesmanship will not fail to take into 
consideration; but the Japanese, conscious of their 
strength on land and sea, and of Russia’s naval impo¬ 
tence, can afford to watch and wait upon developments 
in Eastern Siberia, and, for the time being, serenely to 
ignore as a menace Russian potentialities in the Pacific. 
By the process of elimination, therefore, we arc forced 
to the conclusion that it is mainly against the United 
States that Japan is arming on so gigantic a scale. 

For years past the Japanese Government has re 
peatedly been obliged to give way before the determined 
opposition of the people of the Pacific coast on tTie 
question of Asiatic immigration. Hitherto the nego¬ 
tiations between Washington and Tokyo have resulted 
in ‘‘arrangements” whereby victory has fallen to the 
Americans, while the Japanese have retired in good 
order. That is to say, so far, actual diplomatic humilia¬ 
tion has been spared Japan. Such a state of affairs, 
however, cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 
Compromise may be excellent as an expedient; but 
compromise which leaves all the advantages to the one 
disputant and all the disadvantages to the other, is a 
form of settlement possessing very dangerous limita¬ 
tions. After every recrudescence of anti-Asiatic agita¬ 
tion in California has been allowed to simmer down, 
and diplomatic acrimony has disappeared with the re¬ 
establishment of correct amenities, it would be idle tc 
pretend that with easy resiliency Japan has recoverec 
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her equanimity or forgotten her rebuff. On the con¬ 
trary, not only the Government, but the people also, are 
harbouring a sullen resentment against America; and 
sooner or later they will put to the final test the issue 
as to whether Japanese subjects shall, without let or 
hindrance, be legally eligible to reside at will upon 
American soil. Therein do we find the great purpose 
of Japan's naval armaments. At all hazards she is 
resolved to force the world to a complete recognition 
of her equality—the equality of her people—among the 
nations. She knows quite well that between the humilia¬ 
tion of her present position and the realisation of her 
ambition lies the inexorable determination of Americans 
tc shed their last drop of blood before they relinquish 
the ideal of a white America. 

To attain her end, therefore, Japan is preparing for 
conquest. But first she must put her house in order. 
Before she is able to enter the lists with the United 
States, she must build up her finances even to the extent 
of furnishing a war-chest. How is this to be done ? 
The trade and resources of the Empire as it exists to-day 
offer no certainty of national prosperity in the near 
future. By continuing the present scheme of excessive 
taxation—and the people, loyal enough in most mat¬ 
ters, are crying out against the weight of the burden 
they are being compelled to bear—Japan may contrive 
to maintain the progressive standard which she has set 
herself in regard to sea power. But it is difficult to dis¬ 
cover from whence she is to obtain that financial margin 
necessary if she is to wage war upon the United States. 
It is no light task that she has set herself, this ultimate 
assertion of Japanese nationality on the North Ameri¬ 
can Continent. Indeed, she is well aware that, with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, America becomes 
automatically a great Pacific Power, whose ships, which 
have been built expressly for the preservation of 
American ideals and the defence of American interests, 
will be available for concentration against any descent 
from the West. If we look back upon her past history, 
we can conceive that her statesmen will be sorely 
tempted to retrieve their country's fortunes at the ex¬ 
pense of China. To pick a quarrel with that country, 
to seize and hold valuable territory, and to obtain an 
indemnity would clearly offer a way out of the diffi¬ 
culty which at present opposes an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the path of Japan's imperial progress. 


After nearly thirty years of unobtrusive but useful 
work in Toynbee Hall, the Elizabethan Literary Society 
has found a more central home at King’s College, Strand, 
W.C. The nature of its aim is to foster a love of good 
literature, and it has enjoyed the generous support of 
many scholars of distinction. The thirtieth session has 
now begun, and forthcoming lectures are as follows: 
Dec. 10, 8 p.m., “ Montaigne's Essays,” by Thomas 
Seccombe; Jan. 14, 1914, “London Place-Names m 
Tudor and Stuart Literature,” by Wilberforce Jenkin- 
$on; and Feb. 11, “ The Authorship of the Three Parts 
of Henry VI,” by Charles Crawford. 


MOTORING 

Y general consent, the dominant and the most in¬ 
teresting feature of the Motor Show of 1914, 
which closes its doors to-day, is the advance made in 
the equipment of cars with self-starting—or, more accu¬ 
rately speaking, engine-starting devices operated by the 
driver without leaving his seat, to supplant the clumsy 
and archaic method of handle-turning which detracts 
so much from the ideal of motoring under perfect 
conditions. In America the fitment of these automatic 
engine-starters, in one form or another, has for some 
time been quite a common feature of even moderate- 
priced cars, and although we can justly claim to be well 
in advance of our Transatlantic friends in almost every¬ 
thing else appertaining to motor design and construc¬ 
tion, in this particular matter we must admit that they 
have given us the lead. The self-starting idea is now, 
however, definitely fixed over here, and it seems almost 
safe to prophesy that by the time the next Show comes 
round the car which requires an external handle-turn¬ 
ing operation before it will start will be looked upon 
as obsolete. 

With so many magnificent specimens of workmanship 
to be seen at the Show, it may seem invidious to single 
out any one for special mention. But one may say 
without exaggeration that the new Sheffield-Simplex is 
as perfect an example of the highest achievements in 
motor-car design and construction as is to be found 
anywhere, and the makers are to be congratulated on 
the striking success of their efforts under the new regime. 
One of the best known of the motor expert critics sums 
up the general impression of this fine car in the follow¬ 
ing words: ‘T regard it as one of the best examples 
of motor construction and design to be found in any 
country." The chassis shown at Olympia is a splendid 
embodiment of strength, lightness, and accessibility, 
and even the novice in engineering matters cannot fail 
to be impressed with its cleanness of design and sound¬ 
ness of construction. A brilliantly successful future 
may confidently be predicted for the Sheffield-Simplex. 

A curious position with regard to motor-cyclists has 
arisen as a result of the recent decision of the Divi¬ 
sional Court to the effect that the regulation applying 
to rear lights on motor vehicles applies equally to 
motor-cars and motor-cycles. In the Motor-Cars Use 
and Construction Order of 1904, which lays down the 
regulations with regard to the illumination of motor 
vehicles, there is a provision to the effect that the 
Order should not apply to any bicycle, tricycle, or 
other machine to which Section 85 of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1888 applies, and a circular issued by the 
Board at the time the Order was made stated that 
“ the lamps on motor-cycles remain* as heretofore regu¬ 
lated by Section 85 of the Local Government Act of 
1888." The clear inference is that motor-cycles were 
exempt from the new legislation, and until the recent 
decision the question of rear lamps on these 
machines never arose. It appears that there is 

I no appeal from the decision of the Divisional 
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Court, so that as things stand at present any 
motor-cyclist using his machine after lighting-up 
time is liable to prosecution and conviction. What the 
unfortunate user of the mechanically propelled two¬ 
wheeler is to do in the circumstances is not easy to see, 
inasmuch as no rear lamp suitable for use on a motor¬ 
cycle has ever been manufactured or devised. The 
Automobile Association and Motor Union, which in¬ 
cludes over 25,000 motor-cyclists amongst its members, 
has taken the matter up with characteristic prompti¬ 
tude, and has addressed a letter to the L.G.B., point¬ 
ing out the impossible position in which the thousands 
of motor-cyclists are placed, and also stating that in 
the opinion of its committee any lighted lamp at the 
rear of a motor-cycle would be impracticable for many 
reasons. In the first place there would be extreme 
difficulty in fixing; secondly, it would be impossible 
to keep such a lamp alight, owing to the inevitable 
vibration; and, thirdly, there would be grave danger of 
fire. The L.G.B. is giving the position its careful con¬ 
sideration, and in the meantime any motor-cyclist who 
may be threatened with a prosecution for not carrying a 
rear light is invited to communicate at once with the 
Secretary, Automobile Association and Motor Union, 
Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, W. 

The Dewar Trophy for 1914 has been awarded by the 
technical committee of the R.A.C. to the 20-30 h.p. 
Cadillac, the award being based on the certificate of 
performance issued in connection with the 1,000 miles 
official trial recently undertaken to test the special 
Cadillac features—self-starting, lighting, ignition, and 
the two-speed back axle with its electrical change 
mechanism. As is generally known, the Dewar Trophy 
is awarded annually for what, in the opinion of the 
R.A.C. technical committee, is the most meritorious 
performance of the year in connection with motoring, 
and the distinction of securing it is highly prized in the 
industry. It is of interest to note that this is the second 
occasion on which the Cadillac car has been awarded the 
Trophy, the first being that of the 1 ‘standardisation* * 
test in 1908. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

A S I write these lines the tone of most markets appears 
a shade better. 1 say “appears. “ I lay great 
stress upon the word. Candidly. I see no genuine 
“ bull “ movement, nor any sign of one before the end of 
the year. Yet there is plenty of money in Great Britain— 
we have never been richer. Lord Goschen says >ve are 
suffering from financial neurasthenia. I presume that the 
disease is induced by excessive wealth. We certainly have 
got an attack of nerves. I am not surprised. Brazil, into 
which we have put huge sums of money, is in dire distress. 
Trade in the Argentine is dwindling. Mexico is on the 
eve of a terrible war. The Near East has just come 
through an unheard-of carnage. China is smouldering, 


Japan is almost bankrupt. The outlook is not pleasant. 

It is possible that we may be much worse before we are 
better. There are many disagreeable things that can 
happen, but I will not particularise. One gets weary of pes¬ 
simism—yet it is the only safe mood in falling markets. 
We must reverse the well-known Yankee tag. It is now 
the “pessimist who sees the doughnut and the optimist 

who gets the hole. ” 

There have been various new issues. The Roumanian 
Government offer a per cent. Loan at 91, through 
Messrs. J. H. Schroder and Co., and the issue is made in 
England, Germany, Belgium, and Holland—not in France, 
however. The Bonds are reasonably cheap, but I should 
not call them a bargain. There is some talk of Roumania 
backing Greece if that country goes to war with Turkey. 
The Dunlop Rubber Co. offered 6 per cent. Prefs. at par 
with an option to subscribe for one ordinary share for even 
ten prefs. allotted. The Dunlop companies have done well 
sometimes, but their profits fluctuate, and the new shares 
cannot be considered better than a reasonable “spec.” The 
West Australian Government offer one million 4 per cent, 
stock at 97. This is a Trustee security, and looks attrac¬ 
tive, as the Bond interest is payable January 1 and July 1, 
and outsiders get six months’ interest on January 1. 
Someone suggests that no trustee could part with this 
interest on the ground that it is actually a return of capital. 
But that is very far-fetched indeed. The Rangoon Trams 
offer 5 per cent. Bonds at 98. They are a fair security, 
but will naturally be a very poor market. 

Money will keep hard. But the Stock Exchange got 
all it needed at a very reasonable rate, and if it were not 
for the persistent hoarding on the Continent, which has 
by no means come to an end, we should soon get cheap 
money. Next year it must come unless some war breaks 
out. And when it comes we shall not want it—for cheap 
money is a sign of bad trade. 

Foreigners. —Paris is a shade more cheerful, but the 
banks are not happy at all. They consider the outlook 
bad. The immense armaments are having a bad effect 
upon everybody. The increase in the length of service 
in France means the importation of foreign labour as 
young able-bodied Frenchmen will be serving their time. 
The National Loan may be at 86, and is promised for early 
in December. When it has been brought out and been 
over-subscribed, then the Near East issues will eppear one 
after the other. The sooner they are out the better, for 
the public will then begin to believe in peace, which it 
does not do at the moment. The Reuter telegram from 
Japan, which deals with finance, was most disquieting. 
The big Railway Loan, which Europe must take if Japan 
is to continue solvent, is to be about ^5,000,000 as a first 
instalment. I do not believe that the French will find a 
single penny, but the London banks will do their best to 
make the loan go here. 

Home Rails. —The public is completely scared out of 
this market. Some fear labour troubles, and others arc 
afraid of nationalisation. No one dare buy anything. All 
this is most foolish, as we shall find out one day, when the 
market begins to move and dealers wildly bid for stock. 
I do not say that it will happen this year. That I think 
impossible. But in 1914 I foresee a very active market :n 
all Home securities, and especially Home Railways. Tho?e 
who buy to-day are buying stocks fat with dividend. 

Yankees. —The selling appears to me overdue, but the 
bankers do not wish any “bull” movement this side 0* 
Christmas. They have got their crops to provide for. But 
in the New Year I think a rise must be engineered for 
almost all the roads need money, and enthusiasm must be 
aroused if the Bond issues are to be floated off successfully 
Pennsylvania, a sound line, will make an issue. Erie 
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talks of a big blanket mortgage, as she has nearly seventy 
millions of short-dated notes and bonds falling due within 
the next five years. Atchisons say that they can get 
through without any financing, but Milwaukee and New 
York Central need money. Rocks have now gone more 
or less into the Phelps Dodge camp, and though the finance 
is peculiar, the crowd at the back is rich. 

Rubber. —The Kuala Lumpur report showed slightly 
decreased costs with sales at only 3s. 3fd., and a profit of 
only ^89,224, a sad drop from ^131,990 in 1912; the 
dividend has fallen from 65 to 40 per cent. The shares 
fell below 4. If the company can turn out 1,250,000 lbs. 
next year at is. 4d. cost and make 8d. profit this would 
enable the company to pay 20 per cent., or 5 per cent, on 
present price—a ridiculous return on a rubber share. 
Rubbers generally keep steady, but I can see no big rise, 
and I advise holders to clear out whenever they get the 
chance. It is now clearly seen that manufacturers will not 
use plantation if they can help it, and more effort must be 
made to get rid of the present system of coagulating by 
acid. This simply curds the rubber and destroys all those 
oils and juices which make fine hard-cured Para so valu¬ 
able, and give it its tensile and keeping qualities. The 
Stockbroker has an article on this important subject which 
all holders of rubber shares should read. The position is 
most serious, and we have now been told the truth by one 
of the largest buyers of rubber in the world, Mr. Arthur 
Du Cros. 

O il -—Throughout the depression the oil market has kept 
hard and cheerful. Red Seas have at last been taken in 
hand. I doubt very much whether the Shell are actually 
buying. I should imagine that the old shop was rigging 
the shares. Schibaieff have again moved up, and look like 
going harder. Eastern Petroleums are to be put higher, 
and Maikop Premier have been screwed up. The profit 
here should be taken quickly. Shells, the best share in 
the market, are now hardening up. 

Mines are deadly flat. The Chartered proposals for a 
land scheme appear worse and worse the longer they are 
looked at. The Amalgamated Props, meeting did not 
move the shares. Kaffirs droop, and no one wants them 
any more. Diamonds are still flat, and must go lower, 
and Tintos have been very weak on the fire and strike 
troubles. I see nothing to go for in mines. They all seem 
in the doldrums. Any rise that may occur is caused solely 
by the buying back of “bears.” 

Miscellaneous. —The Humber report, though better, is 
not marvellous, and Darracqs have been weak in fear of 
another disappointment. Marconis have been very weak. 
The severe sentence of five years’ suspension for three 
. partners in the Heybourn and Croft firm has pleased every¬ 
body. It shows that the Committee is at last awake to the 
scandalous manner in which shares are rigged. No cen¬ 
sure could be too severe. Reading Election was another 
nail in the Marconi coffin. Brazil Tractions are weak, and 
no one knows what will happen here : queer rumours are 
afloat* Another public utility stock, Mexico Light and 
Power, has been heavily sold, and no one should hold 
either. The Coats dividend, though good, did not please 
the market. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

VIGNETTES OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—While thanking you for your kindly review of my 
**Indian Historical Studies,” may I be permitted to make 
a few observations on your remarks? 

Your reviewer apparently thinks it would be difficult to 


prove that India was a prosperous and well-organised 
country in the days of the Maurya and Gupta Emperors. 
I think the testimony of authors so diverse as Megasthenes 
and Hiuen Tsiang is fairly conclusive on this point. 
Megasthenes gives us the outlines of a scheme of govern¬ 
ment far more elaborate than the Civil Service of Imperial 
Rome at its best. Asoka’s inscriptions agree with Megas¬ 
thenes’ in attributing to India in the third century B.c. an 
extraordinarily high degree of morality, sadly at variance, 
as Max MQller pointed out, to our traditional idea of the 
“lying, dishonest Indian.” 

As for my contention that India was once a great sea 
power, and that the embargo against crossing the “black 
water” is a recent one, I need hardly tell you that the 
Vedas and Jatakas abound in references to seafaring: 
that the latter work refers to merchants going to Babylon 
and to voyagers going far out of sight of land : and that 
extensive remains of vast Hindu colonies are to be found 
to-day in Java, Cambodia, Ceylon, and even Socotra? 
Eudoxus, the first Greek to sail to India (219 B.c.), was 
piloted by the crew of an Indian vessel, shipwrecked in the 
Red Sea. 

Buddha t*5, I think (I write without books), still a 
Christian saint. Perhaps a Catholic reader would kindly 
correct me if I am wrong. He is “St. Josaphat,” prince 
of India, whose saint’s day occurs, I believe, in Novem¬ 
ber. And there ara many less worthy names in the calen¬ 
dar—St. George, for instance ! (Vide Gibbon). I think 
there is a statue of St. Guisofato in Palermo Cathedral, 
unless mv memory plays me false. 

Ranjit Singh had some kingly vices, but if you knew 
something of the task he undertook you would put him 
on a very high level. 

May I conclude by expressing a wish that English 
Conservative papers should refrain, if possible, from 
taking an unsympathetic attitude towards Indian aspira¬ 
tions, literature, art, and thought? The hostility we 
usually show to these subjects (and to the educated Indian 
and his aims, above all), has been a fatal blunder, as it 
has driven Indians very largely into the hands of a very 
undesirable class of people, who have no scruples about 
making political capital out of their very natural 
grievances. I am, etc., H. G. Rawlinson. 

TARIFFS AND ZOLLVEREIN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

V 

Sir,—May I be permitted to express, in your valuable 
columns, complete agreement with, and approval of, the 
explanation so lucidly given, in your issue of the 1st inst., 
of the bearing which the cost of the maintenance of the 
United Kingdom has upon the question of imports either 
from foreign countries or from our Colonies or depen¬ 
dencies. It is a point the neglect of which has interfered 
with clear enlightenment upon the tariff question. The 
explanation which Mr. Allen has so ably given is in con¬ 
formity with the resolution carried in the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, in December, 1888, as follows: 

Copy of a resolution placed before the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce in December, 1888, and 
carried by an overwhelming majority in its favour :— 

“That in the opinion of this Chamber, all goods of 
a nature and kind which we ourselves produce, offered 
for sale in the markets of the United Kingdom, should 
pay that equal proportional share of the burden of 
Imperial and Local Taxation which they would have 
paid if produced or manufactured in the United King¬ 
dom.” 

The motion had an adjourned meeting so as to 
allow full discussion. 
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At the present day there can be no question that accord¬ 
ing to accurate accounting the system of so-called “Free 
Trade” establishes protection for the foreigner and 
Colonial in the markets of the United Kingdom to the 
detriment and sacrifice of home production in the case of 
all articles in which there can be competition from over 
seas. Yours, etc., R. Ralston Boyd. 

Silverhill House, Torquay. 

November 10. 


THE LOVE STORY OF JAMES WOLFE. 

To the Editor of The Academy, 

Sir ,—1 am afraid mutual compliments will not affect 
facts, and gratitude to Mr. Morice Gerard for his generous 
appreciation of my “Life of Wolfe,” cannot make me in¬ 
different to a misquotation which suggests that 1 con¬ 
tradicted myself in my article in The Academy of Novem¬ 
ber 1. I wrote : “He became deeply attached to Miss 
Lawson, the niece of Sir John Mordaunt to whom Mr. 
Gerard devotes a passage,” and suggested that Mr. 
Gerard had overlooked Miss Lawson. Unfortunately I 
missed the significance of three words on one page, “with 
one exception.” Mr. Gerard has consequently not wholly 
ignored Miss Lawson, but I am frankly amazed that he 
should seek to convict me of contradicting myself by quoting 
the sentence above, thus : “ He became deeply attached 
to Miss Lawson .... to whom Mr. Gerard devotes a 
passage Mr. Gerard knows perfectly well he does not 
devote a passage to Miss Lawson, and I never said he did. 
I said he devoted a passage to Sir John Mordaunt, who 
was Miss Lawson’s uncle. Having made a hash of his 
history he is not entitled to make a hash of my syntax, but 
of course I am quite sure he misinterpreted the sentence 
inadvertently, and perhaps the comma which is inserted 
after Mordaunt (a printer’s touch, not my own) assisted 
his misunderstanding. 

The other points in Mr. Gerard’s letter invite more dis¬ 
cussion than is really necessary when one is judging the 
verisimilitude of fiction. Yours truly, 

Edward Salmon. 

Buckhurst Hill, November 8. 


DEPTFORD AND THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—We have been astonished to learn that a letter 
has been sent to the daily Press by the Deptford Chamber 
of Commerce, protesting against a “slander” presumed 
to have been cast upon their district of London by the 
present management of the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The action of Mr. Hermon Ould’s play, “Between Sun¬ 
set and Dawn,” takes place, it is true, in South London, 
partly in Deptford, partly in a neighbouring district; and 
three of its four scenes are placed in a common lodging 
house. 

There are common lodging houses all over London : 
Kensington has twenty-two, Deptford only eight. In locat¬ 
ing his play in South London the author has no intention 
to stigmatise a district, to imply that the Deptford 
common lodging houses are unusually rich in drama, or 
to suggest that the incidents of the play are especially 
characteristic of any one London borough. 

The Deptford Chamber of Commerce is unduly sensi¬ 
tive. The borough, with its 110,000 inhabitants, is no 
more immune from drama than Camden Town from 
murders, or Kensington from burglaries. We are, yours 
faithfully, Norman McKinnel. 

Vaudeville Theatre, Nov. 10. Frederick Whei.en. 
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MOTORS 


In reference to the famous Alpine trial recently completed by a 

30-35 h.p. 6-Cylinder NOISELESS NAPIER 


under the official observation of the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, 
we give a few typical Press extracts on this 2,106 miles test which included nearly 

70,000 feet of Alpine climbing. 

“ THE TEST TREMENDOUS."— The Sketch. "The cars that can equal this performance are 

“AM HEROIC TRIAL."— Tht Bystander. ,tU1 to toand ' P™bably .till to be made--- 


“ It constitutes a record both for the Club and for 
British Cars."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9. 

11 No car has ever been subjected to a trial of 
such severity, and the Napier firm deserve every 
congratulation on the completely successful 

issue." - Army and Navy Gazette, Oct. 11. 

“ A great seal upon the past performances of 
the Napier as a vehicle of power and pace, of 
efficiency and economy.”~^*/oMf, Oct. 11. 


M The cars that can equal this performance are 
still to be found, probably still to be made." 

Westminster Gazette, Oct. 14. 

"Asa test of a new model this storming of the 
Alps may be said to be truly unique and singularly 
successful. It cannot fail to sustain on the con¬ 
tinent the high prestige in which the British cars 
are justly held." - Birmingham Daily Post, Oct. 10. 

“ Reads more like a page from Wonderland than 
a prosaic narrative of actual achievement." 

Outljoh, Oct. 11. 

“A notable motor-car trial."— Times, Oct. 14. 


30/55 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS, PRICE WITH ITYRES, LIGHTING P/TCA 
DYNAMO & RUDGE-WHITWORTH DETACHABLE WIRE WHEELS 

We shall he pleased to demonstrate personally the superlative merits of this Model . 

0 

D ai A nirn p CA\T I Tn Manufacturers of Napier Motors. 

. 11 AriEilv CL jUPI, LiU., 14, NEW BURUNGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 

Stand 65 Olympia. Works—ACTON, W. 
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GREAT AGE & BOUQUET 

IS 

Heart Tonic, 

* 

Digestive, 

Non-Gouty. 

MACKIE & CO., DISTILLERS, LTD. 

ISLAY, CLASCOW & LONDON 

Established 174a. 


JOURNALISTIC and 8ECRE- 
0 TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rtpid systematic oosching. Special oourae in 
journslism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Mol ton 
Street, W. 


B argains in books.- 

Ripling*s Complete Works, 35 vols., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £19 ise.; Hamilton*! 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 xoa. ; Seller*t Prospect 
of London, many rare okl Engravings, about 
>650, £3 3s.; Buller*s Birds of New Zealand, 
and and Beat Edition, a vols., £9 9s. ; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
£7 17s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio¬ 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s.; Bar¬ 
rington’s Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. 
net, for 10s. 6d. ; Studio Magazine, 
40 vols., £9 9s. ; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s. , Glasgow, 1905; Sisters' En¬ 
gravings and their Values, 191a, 18a.; 

Chaffer's Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain, 191s, 43s.; Bsily's 

Magazines of Sports • and Pastimes, 
64 vols., £7 10s. ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; 

Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 143 volt., doth, 
£16 16a.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £$ 1 os.; Beardsley’s Morte 
d’Arthur, a vols., £s tos., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, s vols., £3 3s.; 
Burton's Arsbtan Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
£17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost 
£6 6s. ; Chambers’ Illustrated Encyclopaedia, 
10 vols., half morocco, 1904, £3 32. ; James' 
Painters and Their Works, 3 vols., £3 3s.; 
Habershon Records of Old London, Vanished 
and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, 
£2 2s. Will take any good books in 

exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 


T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. tod. per 1,000 words 
Spedmens and references.—Addreas Min 
Misses, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

SCHOOL OF ART. DOVER. 

J>EQUIRED an Assistant Mistress 10 
devote whole time to the School. ShonW 
have Art Master's Certificate or an equivalent 
qualification. Initial Salary £75 per annoo 
Applications to be made to Mr W H. East, 
Principal, School of Art. Dover, as early u 
possible Canvassing will be considered a 
disqualification. 

By order of the Committee. 

Fras. W. Crook, Secretary. 

Sessions House, Maidstone, 

14th November, 1913. 


Ha T. R GHYLLS (deed.). 

** Pair Gate," East Finchley, N. 

S ALE of the rare end valuable collection of 1 jth tai 
16th century Jacobean, William and Mary. Qseea 
Anne, « hippendale, Sheraton, French, a"d other piecei 
of Antique Pumiture. Full-sized Billiard Table by 
Geo. Wright and Co., M Urbino** Plate Gobe.a 
Tapestry, together with the osual household appoint 
m*nts. Also the Valuable Library of about rolooes, 
including early edition oi Dickens, Spitzer Collection, 
and many other rare volumes. 

Messrs. Robson and Pbrmn on the premises, a* 
above, on Tuesday, 25th November, 1913. at t*em 
o'clock. 

On View day prior to sale. 1 Host rated catalogues 0 1 
the Auctioreers at their offi'es. at Highgate, and at 

i t Be ja, King William Street, E.C. Telephone? 
lornsey 354 and Wall 9405 


WHY PAY RENT? The City Li'e under it* 
••IDEAL" poliry plan enables Policyholders to 
reap the benefit of their investment During Turn 
Own Lifetime, and In the event of premature deaib 
to leave iheir legal representative in possession at» 
comfortable bouse, free from any mortgage charge 
or encumbtance. 

Good Prosfbct* for Activb Aocmt*. 

Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 
Thb City Lif« Assurance Comfany, Linit*b. 

6, Paul St., Pinsbuw, London. E.C 

M. GREGORY, Uanmgxnf Dsnctm 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE Surrey Advertiser has cornered Mr. Arthur 
Davey, the prospective candidate for the 
Guildford Division of Surrey, very neatly. 
Mr. Davey, as in duty bound, has been indulging in 
effusive heroics, reciting the achievements promised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in connection with 
the land. Mr. Davey, the imaginative son of an 
unimaginative father, has enacted the part of a dicta¬ 
phone. Mr. Lloyd George has endeavoured to rally 
to himself some of his former excursions in the gentle 
art of misrepresentation, and his faithful henchman 
has reproduced his master’s fairy tales, as arguments 
against the virtue of his opponents, as though they 
were possessed of all the authority of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel. The newspaper we have re¬ 
ferred to has pointed out to Mr. Davey that the Belfast 
magnate who has embraced the Liberal doctrine— 
Home Rule and the rest of it—and who finds it more 
salubrious to live in Surrey than in his native Belfast 
is engaged in enclosing some of the best agricultural 
land to add to his deer park. This revelation is awk¬ 
ward for Mr. Davey, because he cannot afford to fall 
out with his powerful supporter—the beatus possidens 
ot the late Whittaker Wright’s desirable estate, and 
he cannot unsay his eulogies of his Larkinesque leader. 
Mr. Davey is reduced to the pitiable plea that Lord 
Pirrie, of Witley, has paid for the land which he has 
enclosed. 

Lord Pirrie had paid for the land he had enclosed, 
but if he and others liked to have the luxury of deer 
parks that could be used to greater advantage, he (Mr. 
Davey) hoped some day they would have to pay some¬ 
thing to the nation for the luxury (hear, hear). Why 
should they enclose land, and not put that land to the 
very best use for the nation? Land was to his way of 
thinking a trust. Men held it in trust to do the best 
for the nation with it, and if they liked to use it for 
purposes of pleasure and sport, and of seeing deer 
trotting about it, they should pay for it. 

Lord Pirrie will not like Mr. Davey’s suggestion. He 
has attained to very nearly all an honest Radical can 
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desire. He has amassed a fortune out of Government 
contracts placed with his Belfast firm of Harland ajid 
Wolff, he is a peer of the United Kingdom, and he may 
reasonably look to a higher dignity as having acted as 
the chaperon of Mr. Winston Churchill, when he made 
his flying visit to—and from—Belfast. 


We are glad to observe that the view which we put 
forward, on the authority of Dr. Hollander, in our 
last issue, as to the mentality of undesirable women, 
was entirely endorsed by Dr. Claye Shaw, appropri¬ 
ately enough sometime medical officer at Banstead 
Asylum. Dr. Shaw’s lecture delivered at the Institute 
of Hygiene was entitled the “ Nervous Factor in 
Woman’s Health.” In the opinion of the doctor the 
type of woman has changed, and not for the better, 
and new-fangled sport as indulged in by the slat¬ 
ternly, hobbledehoy girl is a “ bad marriage market.” 
We entirely agree with the doctor that proper sex 
development is necessary for full mental development, 
and that Miss Christabel Pankhurst’s recent writings 
were “ unnecessary and mischievous. It was not right 
to put within the purchase of a penny such ideas as 
she promulgated.” As we have before remarked, 
women of a certain type appear to clamour for a new 
heaven and a new earth. There is nothing to show 
that they are going the right way to create a new 
paradise for themselves, and there is more than a 
speculative chance that many of them are sacrificing 
the old tradition which rested on a chivalry nearly 
extinct. The new woman—daring all things—would 
obliterate the last vestiges of their effective charter and 
trust to luck, mannishness, and in not a few cases 
truculence to gain their ends. 


It is impossible not to feel the greatest sympathy with 

the objects of the Conference held at Sunderland House 

under the auspices of the Duchess of Marlborough in 

connection with the Sweated Workers’ Exhibition. It 

is not, however, desirable to sacrifice practicability to 

emotional sentiment. It is easy to “damn” everybody 

• 

and everything, but the wise reformer, whilst not defi¬ 
cient in earnest desire to improve the conditions of 
workers, does not indulge in pyrotechnic display. Such 
an one endeavours to take a broad and sane view of 
useful measures as opposed to nostrums which will 
only aggravate existing evils. The whole question of 
sweated trades and the sweating system which had its 
origin in the last century was exhaustively examined by 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1888, and 
it is no secret that the late King was deeply interested 
in the proceedings. It was made clear that generally 
speaking the only class of workers who toil for a sweat¬ 
ing wage are unskilled or only partially skilled opera¬ 
tives who cannot command adequate wages. Alien 
immigration has tended to lower wages, with the con¬ 
sequence that the alternative often lies between inade¬ 
quate wages on the one hand, and no wages at all on 
the other. 
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Make-Shift 

WHAT though thou hadst not choice of mutual minds, 
And love that blends, as one, the best of two; 
Need'st thou have fallen on vanity which blinds 
Both flesh and spirit to life’s better view P 
Just to be wed, drawn back from all thou’lt crave: 

Raiment, and food, and shelter for thy head, 

These be the shroud, the bake-meats, and the grave 
For burial of thy spirit, being dead. 

But some sure day its ghost shall walk and moan, 

And seek repentance, but shall find no place; 

And thou shalt shrink, affrighted, and alone, 

From all for which thy soul forgoes its grace. 
Thinkest that vanities and shams suffice?— 

Thy very flesh shall weary of its price. 

Jessie Annie Anderson. 


The Inquiring Mind 

T HE activities of youth are uninspired, as a rule, 
by thought or logical reasoning, and the child 
learns by direct experiment, not by the lengthy pro¬ 
cesses of reflection leading up to an experiment which 
shall prove a theory already formulated in the mind. 
It is not until we reach adolescence that we begin to 
realise the far-reaching effect of that impulse which 
first shows itself in the outstretched hand of the infant 
towards some shining object—the divine gift of curi¬ 
osity; and only in later years can we fully grasp the 
fact that our lives have been shaped according to the 
way in which we have exercised this universal quality. 

Its edge may be sadly dulled, until a man becomes 
satisfied by mere daily routine, dreamless and deaden¬ 
ing; or it may be so sharpened that the mere thought 
of being alive is poignant with possibilities of dis¬ 
covery. The recluse, delving in shadowy libraries, 
existing in a haze of print, verifying, comparing, con¬ 
trasting, always hoping that by absorption of the work 
of others his brain will evolve some new phantasm 
which he may materialise before he slips into the silence, 
gives life no chances of mastery, but he has his own 
private thrills as his strictly controlled and concen¬ 
trated curiosity tugs him along the book-lined road. 
The ordinary events of the world, the catastrophes, 
revolutions, political changes, so eagerly scanned, 
morning, noon, and night, by his fellows, move him 
not at all; their desire to learn is frittered away on a 
thousand negligible things. They advance an inch 
here, an inch there, and their track is a straggling zig¬ 
zag which leads nowhere. 

From the remotest ages, man must have regarded 
the heavens with wonder, and desired to learn more 
of the meaning of the stars. What were these strange, 
twinkling points of light, varying in brilliance and 
in position, yet regularly completing their series of 
changes? Why were they scattered thinly at one part 
of the skies, clustered thickly at another part? Why, 
at long intervals, did a few brighter “stars” wander, 


apparently erratically, among the shining pattern over¬ 
head, to disappear for weeks and months together; 
and what caused the extraordinary alterations in the 
moon, the alarming obscurities of the sun, the sudden 
line of fire as a star seemed to fall flaming from its 
awful height ? Their insatiable desire forced men to 
construct splendid, delicate instruments, to spend long 
periods in the rarefied intellectual atmosphere of in¬ 
tricate mathematical calculations, to press into their 
service the whole range of science. 

The wonder of the ancients, their curiosity descend¬ 
ing from generation to generation, spreading from East 
to West in a silent, mysterious, beneficent invasion, thus 
resulted in the clear crystallisation of certain facts for 
the students of to-day; facts rather depressing to our 
sense of self-importance, yet rich with a burden of 
fresh desire. For new knowledge brings inevitably a 
broadened basis for inquiry, and it seems that with 
each acclaimed discovery we become as little children, 
round-eyed and questioning, facing renewed mysteries 
Veil after veil has been tom away, yet we see but a few 
dim figures slowly moving; we can neither hear their 
voices nor discern the purport of their play. Our 
curiosity is roused, not lulled. To know that the whole 
span of life on this planet, with its peoples whom we 
call “ancient” and its kingdoms that may rise and 
fall thousands of years hence when this twentieth cen¬ 
tury shall be an old, forgotten age, is but one flicker 
on the screen of its story; to find that the Earth itselt 
is but a queer little appanage of a rather second-rate 
star; to know by actual vision that we are all plunging 
through space, perchance, during the period of known 
history, having accomplished a small arc of some im¬ 
mense orbit whose magnificent centre bums beyond the 
farthest nebulae; to feel that stars have flamed and died 
whose light has never reached us—is not all this know¬ 
ledge a fierce incitement to our desire ? Whither are 
we bound, and why ? What fate awaits us at the end 
of the awful journey? Are we placed among this 
mighty universe for a purpose, to watch, to wonder, to 
worship ? Is the whole scheme built round us, so that, 
though we are not its physical centre, we may be its 
spiritual centre, and for us all its tremendous opera 
tions are carried on, for us its profoundest mysteries 
shall some day be disclosed ? Or are we the subject 0! 
a trifling experiment by great unknown gods, who. 
curious in their turn, spy at us for their diversion, and 
will in a moment destroy it all, as a child wipes out a 
drawing on his slate? 

We say unthinkingly that we wish w*e knew the 
answers to these questions. But, if we did, the keen 
savour of life would vanish; curiosity killed, we shcu.d 
become utter fatalists, and that w'ould be the end of u> 
For the thought that by increased knowledge comes 
access of power, and that w r e can, even to ever so slight 
an extent, shape the future to our will and thus bear 
our part in the destiny of humanity, is the inspiration 
of all thinkers, the burden of all philosophers, and the 
belief of all the great dreamers who have moved the 
w f orld. W. L. R. 
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The Writer and the Public 

L IKE most other people, the literary man is apt to 
over-rate his own importance. Not necessarily 
his personal importance; whether he does that or 
not is a question depending upon his idiosyncrasy. 
Very often he is too much sophisticated, and has culti¬ 
vated his sense of humour and of proportion too care¬ 
fully to fall into such a crude error as this, characteristic 
of simple minds. What he does over-rate, or at least 
not justly appreciate, is the comparative importance of 
the literary mind in the national life. 

He is not without excuse. Amour propre y and the 
esprit de corps which exists even among such a band of 
individualists as most writers almost necessarily are, 
naturally push him in the direction of exalting his own 
form of intellectual activity above others. In this he 
is no worse than members of the various professions, 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers; most of whom, through 
mere preoccupation with their own work, exhibit a naive 
incapacity to see it in its true relation to other branches 
of human activity. One remembers a young engineer, 
of the rather narrow, materialistic type which is not 
uncommon, complaining, when his attention was called 
to a bust of Shakespeare, that many a skilful bridge- 
builder had to go without sculptural honours. He did 
not see why there should be so many statues and busts 
of poets, so many roads and squares named after them, 
so great a posthumous interest in them, when the 
leaders of his useful profession only rarely, and with 
difficulty, kept their names alive a little way down into 
posterity. He did not suppose, he said a little aggres¬ 
sively, that anyone would pretend that Shakespeare was 
of greater importance than, say, the man who built the 
Forth Bridge. 

To the literary man this seems absurd, as it is. But 
it is no more absurd than his over-rating of his own form 
of intellectual activity, his indignation that the average 
man does not know a good book from a bad one, hates 
poetry, and inclines to a tolerant contempt for the poet, 
the novelist and the critic as elegant and rather useless 
tiiflers. Many a writer bestows a contempt upon the 
ordinary citizen for his want of literary culture, which 
might conceivably be just in an ideal state in which life 
should no longer be a battle, but in a work-a-day world 
is something not much better than childish petulance. 
It certainly is not to his superior philosophy that the 
reading and writing man's contempt for the average 
man's preference for sensation or amusement to thought 
is due. It springs rather from professional feeling, 
to some variable extent from personal vanity, and very 
largely from an instinctive perception, which, however, 
has never been thought out, of the real importance of 
literature in the development of the national mind. 

However, the literary man has an excuse which 
followers of the regular professions cannot plead. 
Setting aside the cultured minority, the vast mass of the 
people in all ranks under-rate the importance of litera¬ 
ture at least as much as the literary man over-rates it. 


The writer who moves wholly or chiefly in cultured 
circles may not realise the vast indifference with which 
ideas and their expression are regarded in England; if 
so, a little acquaintance with ordinary middle-class 
society would quickly enlighten him. The number of 
good books and reprints of good books issued is no 
guide whatever to the size of the literary minority. If 
the ordinary Englishman reads too little, the cultured 
person commonly reads too much, and it is the avid 
appetite of the few rather than any widespread demand 
for books of merit, that keeps the numbers up. Even 
the number of booksellers' shops, small as it is, ex- 
aggerates the size of the literary public, for the same 
reason. The ordinary man who sits in Parliament, 
pleads at the Bar, goes to the City, serves behind a 
counter, or labours in a mine or trench, regards litera¬ 
ture, that is to say the whole world of ideas, with an in¬ 
difference too unconscious, too profound and too devoid 
of hostility or any active feeling whatever to be called 
contempt. 

On the ground-floor of one of those London houses 
which are designated by official plaques as having once 
been the homes of famous writers, a master-plumber 
now carries on his business. For reasons which will be 
apparent it is best that the writer should not be named. 
One had always regarded this house and its latter-day 
occupant with curiosity. Was he, perhaps, a literary 
plumber ? Was it a rare and rather incongruous love 
of letters, or perhaps a chance acquaintance with the 
works of just this one writer, that had led him to set 
up his business here ? Or had he chosen the place in the 
first instance by chance, and been led later through 
pride, or under the influence of the curiosity expressed 
by his customers, into an interest in the dead writer 
which, but for this chance, he might never have felt ? 
Perhaps the very asking of these questions betrayed 
something of the literary man's characteristic ignorance 
of the non-literary world, of his incapacity to realise 
how small a matter the previous occupancy of his house 
by some dead writer must seem to the ordinary, un¬ 
sophisticated citizen. 

The need for them arising, the plumber's professional 
services were engaged, and an opportunity was thus- 
secured for satisfying one's curiosity as to his literature. 
He was expected to prove either that very rare bird, a 
literary workman, or that more common species, one 
with a rough and angry contempt for what was too fine 
for his appreciation. 

He was neither. He was a shrewd man of the world, 
successful in his trade, with a self-respect which was 
born of the knowledge of his own capacity, and made 
respect for the capable in other walks of life easy to 
him. In reply to a suggestion that his house was 
famous, he merely said, " Ah !" in a tone and with a 
look which seemed to be suggestive, though they were 
not perspicuous. He had never read any of the great 
writer's books, and knew little of him. “ I'm no 
reader. Plumbing's my line," he said, with a satis¬ 
faction too honest to be absurd. He made it clear that 
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no touch of curiosity about the famous books written 
in that house had ever troubled his mind. 

Yet he admired the dead writer; admired him, and 
a r . the same time was a little amused by the thought of 
him. “ I’ve heard he wrote well,” he said apprecia¬ 
tively, and his look and tone were full of the respect 
that good workmanship excited in him. Then he 
pondered, smiled a little, and shrugged his shoulders 
in a good-humoured manner. Afterwards he gave a 
satisfied look round his shelves filled with gas globes, 
coils of lead pipe and other plumber’s matters. With¬ 
out saying anything he made it clear that he found it 
a little odd that anyone should give time and trouble 
to the making of books, and yet admired him for doing 
it ably. His sensible toleration for what lay outside 
the circle of his own interests was summed up in a 
sentence. 11 Well; there’s all sorts in the world;” say¬ 
ing which he returned to his business with an air which 
indicated that he could give no more time to gossip. 

One could neither despise this man nor be angry with 
him. One can despise the man who hates what is too 
fine for him because of its fineness; one may be angry 
with the man whose want of self-respect makes him 
delight in belittling, by coarse and brutal sneers, the art 
and poetry whose beauty affronts his baseness. But 
this man, who enforced respect without ever dreaming 
of demanding it, excited neither hostility nor contempt. 
The literary person who merely heard of his indifference 
to the intellectual activity for which his house had been 
• famous might call it gross and barbarous; but after 
seeing and speaking to him one felt that terms of 
censure would be misapplied. One could do no more 
than note, without any trace of hostility, that he was 
not of the few to whom the poet’s or the critic’s thought 
can with advantage be addressed. 

Knowledge of such decent, average men develops 
one’s sense of proportion, and acts as a corrective to 
that peevish tendency which preoccupation with his own 
concerns breeds in the literary man, to insist that the 
mass of people are blameworthy and contemptible in 
so far as they neglect literature. For after all, though 
this man did not read, his thought was the product of 
English literature. If one could have unpacked his 
mind and set his leading thoughts aside in bundles, one 
would have found little there that had not been de¬ 
veloped and promulgated by English authors. They 
were the source of it all, though he had taken nothing 
from them directly. If the ordinary citizen prefers to 
give his whole attention to his daily concerns, and to 
take his ideas at second hand, after they have passed 
into the common stock, without knowledge of their 
sources, perhaps it is as well he should do so. Not 
many of the greatest works are suited to his immediate 
consumption. What is vital in them filters down to him 
through lesser writers, and in many subtler ways; it be¬ 
comes a pervading influence from which he cannot 
escape. 

Henry Stace. 


REVIEWS 

The Poet’s Reward 

The Collected Poetry of Francis Thompson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s. net, boards; 42s. net, 
vellum; £$ 5s. net, leather.) 

T HE man who passes over without reading the “re¬ 
view” page of his daily paper will have wondered, 
before now, at the amount of space devoted to the work 
of Francis Thompson, and it may be that he has been 
driven by curiosity to make a few inquiries, to read 
a review or two, or even, in the last resort, to read 
some of the poetry for himself. Then, of course, 
comes the crucial time: he will either become eager 
to pursue the quest, or will dismiss the whole matter 
of poetry in general with a shrug and a murmur that 
it is “not in his line.” 

In these columns, as was meet for an old con¬ 
tributor to The Academy, the work of Francis Thomp¬ 
son has already been discussed at some length; we 
shall not therefore retread familiar ground on this 
occasion by an exhaustive review. The point, how¬ 
ever, may here be made that too much blame should 
not be the portion of those who speak indifferently of 
his poetry. It is not for everybody’s taste. The man 
whose standards of poetry are firmly set upon “ Casa- 
bianca ” will find its cadences and rhythms as em¬ 
barrassing as the buffets of a gale, and will be glad 
to get back to calm, safe waters; the conservative 
student, even, well founded upon Rossetti and Tenny¬ 
son, may find in these crowded, restless lines some¬ 
thing antithetic to his ideas of what good poetry 
should be. But the world changes, and its prophets 
and seers take new voices; it is no depreciation of the 
older poets to say that in Thompson’s poetry is a wild 
spirit that races ahead of them as the wind flies beyond 
the ship it urges onward. It may at times whirl and 
seem to rebuff itself in flamboyant, meaningless words, 
as when we read such lines as these: — 

Through the conscious and palpitant grasses of 
intertangled relucent dyes .... 

Swift Tellus* purfled tunic, girt upon 

With the blown chlamys of her fluttering seas .... 

and a hundred others which could be quoted. Yet 
to select lines for piecemeal criticism is no test at all. 
Once begin a poem, and it has to be read; the authentic 
fire is there, whether it be the rushing “ Hound of 
Heaven,” the tremendous “Judgment in Heaven,” 
with its “angels a-play on its fields of Summer ” that 
“pelted each other with handfuls of stars,” or a simple 
lyric like “Threatened Tears,” so reminiscent of 
Crashaw or Herrick: — 

Do not loose those rains thy wet 
Eyes, my Fair, unsurely threat; 

Do not, Sweet, do not so; 
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Thou canst not have a single woe, 

But this sad and doubtful weather 
Overcasts us both together. 

In the aspect of those known eyes 
My soul's a captain weatherwise. 

Ah me l What presages it sees 
In those watery Hyades. 

It may as truly be said of Thompson as he himself 
said of Shelley: “ His thoughts scorch through all 
the folds of expression. His cloth of gold bursts at 
the flexures, and shows the naked poetry.’* 

We note one or two variations and alterations in 
the fine edition before us. The poem “ Assumpta 
Maria ” has four stanzas which did not appear in the 
“ Collected Works ” dated the present year; four lines 
in the " Epilogue: to the Poet’s Sitter” were 
omitted in the “Works”; a fresh stanza is 
in the “Epilogue” to “A Narrow Vessel ”; four new 
lines appear in the “Ultimum,” page 289; and a few 
unimportant verbal corrections are made. The present 
reviewer, who, eleven years ago, happened to cut from 
the Daily Chronicle Thompson’s poem “Peace,” 
written at the close of the South African War, is 
particularly interested to note that three considerable 
omissions occur. In this volume the lines in brackets, 
which occurred in the original form of the poem, are 
omitted. Section three : — 

If England, it be but to lay 

The heavy head down, the old heavy way; 

[Again to fill 

The money-bag’s lank cheek and wizened till; 

To cast the load, and stretch the eas&d thews, 

In lethargied inuse; 

To let the effort-glowing spirit crust 
Once more with dull and comfortable rust; 

Put off the warrior, and the shopman on 
And count all wars concluded in this one;] 

Having a space awakened and been bold .... 

Section four: — 

But wilt thou, England, stand 

With vigilant heart, and prescient brain? 

Knowing there is no peace 

Such as fools deem, of equal-balanced ease, 

[But such the wise alone can gain, 

Who sometimes slacking, never loose the rein ;] 

That they who build the State .... 

Section five: — 

Peace most to them who lie 
Beneath unnative sky; 

[Over whose slumber beat 

The hartebeests’ unreverencing feet;] 

In whose still hearts is dipt 
Our reconciling script . . . 

These omissions may be due to the poet himself— 
probably they are; but it is interesting to compare the 
two versions. 

The general form of this book is beyond praise, 
and it will be a treasure for lovers of this unhappy 
poet, who was yet so happy in his devoted friends. 

W. L. R. 


The Empress Frederick 

The Empress Frederick : A Memoir . Illustrated. 

(James Nisbet and Co. 15s. net.) 

The anonymous author of the memoir before us 
observes that “memoirs of Royal personages form not 
the least interesting part of the whole vast field of 
biography.” As a particular negative proposition the 
remark is just enough, though such propositions are apt 
to suggest their converse. The lives of the sleeping 
partners in the great business of royalty or those of its 
Iphigenias are as often as not rather dreary reading. 
The Empress Frederick was neither “sleeping partner” 
—though there were those who would have had her so— 
nor Iphigenia—though from a certain point of view her 
life suggests a sacrifice. Hers was an intensely fruitful 
and inspiring career, and one that may reasonably be 
judged happy, in spite of its many trials and misfor¬ 
tunes. The appearance of this, the first complete and 
connected biography of the late Empress, is therefore 
not merely an important event; it is a welcome event. 
The method, too, is admirable. The story is told in a 
straightforward, impartial way that is strong evidence 
to its essential truth, and the words of the actors in and 
the spectators of the events recorded are continually 
made to reinforce the mature judgments of the author. 

Many great personages live again in these pages, but, 
apart from the Empress herself, there are two that must 
particularly arrest the attention—the Prince Consort 
and Bismarck. It is tempting to call them respectively 
the good and the evil genius of the Empress Frederick, 
but the comparison would be superficial and mislead¬ 
ing. It would represent but a single point of view out 
of many that appeal for adoption. The Prince Consort 
was a man of great intellectual attainments and of high 
moral purpose, and he placed these qualities un¬ 
reservedly at the service of his daughter. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he suffered from the same disqualification as 
his pupil—that of a double nationality—and the 
treasures of his kindly admonition were as gifts of the 
Danai to each of the peoples whom he wished to love 
one another. Moreover, the times were bad for media¬ 
tors; England and Prussia were at the beginning of 
their long misunderstanding, and good intentions only 

t 

served to fan the flames. 

Nationality is the solidest fact of our modem poli¬ 
tical science. It is the tragedy of princes that they may 
be called on to exchange one patriotism for another. In 
the case of the Empress Frederick there were allevia¬ 
tions—her marriage was a love-match, and Germany 
was for her no unknown or foreign country—but it was 
a tragedy all the same. Professor Nippold is quoted 
as expressing the well-founded opinion that “no 
Englishman or Englishwoman, of whatever age, ever 
gives up his or her nationality and love of country, in 
whatever circumstances they may find themselves 
. . . the Empress Frederick, as eldest child of Queen 
Victoria of England, had the title of Princess Royal, 
and she could not help feeling herself the first princess 
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of a wonderful Empire of very old culture, and this 
proud feeling never left her.” She spoke of England 
as "home,” she went there too often, and she had an 
“unfortunate habit of praising England to the disad¬ 
vantage of Prussia”—before Bismarck and Bernhardi, 
for instance. We are rather sorry to find in the present 
volume the famous Bismarckian retort to an alleged 
boast of the then Crown Princess: “We value ourselves 
for other things beside silver.” We feel that this copy¬ 
book rebuke must have been undeserved; it was part of 
the general misunderstanding. 

The misunderstanding between the Crown Princess 
and Bismarck was complete enough, and it is to the 
credit of the biographer that he has tried to keep the 
balance between the two. In fact, eliminating the 
“Reptile Press” and the ineffable Busch, and they, after 
all, never made “die Englanderin” into such a talisman 
of reproach as “l’Autrichienne” was for Marie Antion- 
ette, we cannot help feeling that the sympathies of an 
impartial observer would belong to Bismarck, who in¬ 
corporated the true Prussian tradition and the national 
ideals. “British petticoats” was the Bismarckian 
formula, crudely lumping together a national and a 
sexual antagonism. What we cannot forgive Bismarck 
is his refusal to believe in the German patriotism of the 
Crown Princess and the countenance he gave to odious 
stories of her betrayal of military secrets to the enemies 
of Germany. This patriotism is now happily beyond 
question; besides the strong testimony of her husband, 
there is her recorded regret at "not being a young man” 
(in 1864) "and not to be able to take the field against 
the Danes.” 

Her most glaring offences against tact wounded 
not Prussians but Frenchmen, when she visited 
Saint-Cloud and the battlefields round Paris. 
Tact the Empress certainly lacked. It was her 
greatest, almost her only, failing. Tact is perhaps not 
one of the greater virtues, but it is indispensable to a 
prince, and there is a tact that consists not in suppress¬ 
ing a true word or a good action, but in waiting for a 
truer or a better. We must add that, if stories we have 
heard in Germany are to be credited, Bismarck allowed 
himself some personal observations, afterwards re¬ 
ported to their subject, the Crown Princess, that were 
less tactless than unpardonable. 

“The Empress was a woman of remarkable moral and 
intellectual qualities; . . . had she been born in a 
private station, she would have attained certainly dis¬ 
tinction, and very possibly eminence, in some branch of 
art, letters, or science.” For that science which seemed 
to her part of the natural business of her life, the 
science of politics, she showed an even precocious apti¬ 
tude. At the age of twenty she sent the Prince Consort 
“a memorandum upon the advantages of a law of 
Ministerial responsibility. ... Sir Theodore Martin 
says that it would have been remarkable as the work of 
an experienced statesman.” But, "unfortunately, 
Prussia was far from desiring the wife of the Heir 
Apparent to entertain any views, statesmanlike or other, 
on either domestic or foreign policy.” In the following 
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judgment we suspect irony: “No one can now help see¬ 
ing that it would have been the truest wisdom for the 
young Princess to have rigidly suppressed her natural 
tastes and intellectual interests.” 

“Surtout pas de z&le” is, at almost any period, a safe 
motto for princes. Men will bear more readily with 
three rots fainiants than with one Joseph II. The late 
Empress received an education that aimed at drawing 
out her activities, and all that was asked of her was her 
passivity. The careful pedagogy of the Prince Consort 
was a positive encumbrance. It may be doubted whether 
a “sound technical education” ever greatly helped a 
prince. F6nelon's Duke of Burgundy might well have 
proved a worse king than Louis XV; the poor little 
Zara of "Les Rois en Exil” was probably safer with the 
contes bleus of his governess than with the high doc¬ 
trine of Elys^e M^rault. Royalty demands a good deal 
of opportunism. The Prince Consort was too much of 
a schoolmaster. “Even when addressing one who was 
far older than himself, and already in the position of a 
ruler” (the Prince of Prussia, afterwards William I), 
"he always assumed the attitude of mentor rather than 
of adviser.” To his daughter his counsels were in¬ 
exhaustible, and unfortunately her Germany was not 
the Germany he remembered. He looked forward 
ardently to the new German Empire, but he had no 
understanding of the Bismarckian Prussia out of which 
it was to emerge. To Bismarck he was merely a 
“Coburger,” in unholy alliance with the "British Petti¬ 
coats”; to the Times he was suspect, as a Prussophile. 
He had a "pathetic faith in the potency of logic in 
human affairs,” and he made little allowance for the 
prejudices and jealousies which are the hard facts of 
politics. Taught by his precepts, the Princess identi¬ 
fied herself with a party; "the very approach of a Tory 
or a reactionary seemed to freeze her up.” Constitu¬ 
tionalism was a shibboleth with father and daughter; 
they were incapable of understanding the point of view, 
say, of a certain Austrian Emperor who, we have read, 
could not endure the word "constitution” even in its 
medical sense. 

The real tragedy of the Empress Frederick's life was 
the tragedy of wasted beneficent energies. Possibly 
they would never have had full scope—the Emperor 
Frederick was an unknown quantity, with an unsus¬ 
pected tendency towards high Hohenzollem theories, 
and neither he nor his wife would have dispensed with 
Bismarck—but the salient fact is that they never did 
have scope. A life-time of preparation, patience and 
hope culminated in a “Hundred days' reign,” directed 
from a sick-room. Not that the Empress’s energies 
were wholly wasted—in her probationary years or in 
her retirement; she organised the Army medical service, 
endowed Prussia with good schools and hospitals, and 
gave a great impulse to Art. Some of these gifts were 
marred at the time by errors of judgment, but they con¬ 
stitute an enduring monument. 

What the late Empress has done for the Prussian 
Royal family may be judged from a comparison of the 
present Emperor with his predecessors. Since Frederick 
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the Great he is the first Hohenzollern to have a spirit 
“finely touched.” For his great and various qualities, 
and for the faults of a noble nature, it is his mother 
that claims the primary responsibility. The “remark¬ 
able similarity between mother and son assuredly fur¬ 
nishes the key to the somewhat complex question of 
their relationships at different periods. They were, in 
fact, too much alike for their relations to be always 
harmonious.' ' 

The life of the Empress Frederick was neither wasted 
nor unhappy, and we may conclude with our author 
that, in spite of the lack of certain secondary qualities, 
her great gifts and energies “make her one of the most 
remarkable women who have ever held her exalted 
rank.” R. F. S. 


The Truth About Japan 

Japan's Inheritance : The Country , Its People , and 
Their Destiny . By E. BRUCE MlTFORD. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

1 os. 6d. net.) 

Japan is almost as much written about as Shakespeare 
or Napoleon. The country is overrun with globe¬ 
trotters afflicted with an itch for writing. After a few 
weeks' tour they rush home, vid Siberia, set down their 
trivial experiences, their superficial opinions, and pub¬ 
lish their observations in book-form. These are the 
people who enter the treadmill of things that have 
already been expressed. They have nothing new to 
say, for they simply repeat what others have said before 
them, and in the process their pens exude very rosy 
colours. We are all familiar with these ephemeral out¬ 
pourings, and although Japan has been written about 
so much, many of the books devoted to the subject lack 
authority, and tend to blurr rather than elucidate the 
significance of Japan and her people. Fuji and geisha 
have been eulogised ad nauseam , and nearly all our 
adjectives and adverbs have been utilised for that pur¬ 
pose. We are getting a little weary of Japan as a 
fairyland. Even the fairies of the Flowery Kingdom 
evolve and talk of higher education for women and 
armaments. “Wanted—the truth about Japan.” So 
writes Mr. Bruce Mitford in his preface, and in the 
pages that follow he attempts to answer that demand. 

His style is not always attractive. We could well 
have dispensed with such words as “understanded” 
and one or two ugly Americanisms; but he has sedu¬ 
lously avoided the sentimental gush of the globe¬ 
trotter, and for that we must be thankful. The major 
portion of this volume is geographical. Mr. Mitford 
has an intimate knowledge of the country, and if we 
get no prose poems on the cherry-blossom, we get a 
very thorough, and always interesting, study of the 
various geographical features of that far-away land. 
He is a Nature lover, but the hills and valleys, the 
lakes and rivers, suggest more than beauty to him. He 
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knows that “everywhere in its earth-forms the Japanese 
landscape bears ‘the marks of that which once hath 
been: but the scars are bravely worn.' ” He is able 
to analyse and to tell the story of Japanese scenery, 
for he understands the moving finger of seismic dis¬ 
turbance, the mystery of craters, alive and dead, and 
he does‘so in a way that grips the imagination. 

Earthquakes in the East were at one time “attributed 
to the tantrums of a subterranean dragon, whose tail, 
in moments of excitement, comes into more or less 
violent contact with the superincumbent land.” In 
Eastern Japan a deity is supposed to have driven into 
the earth an enormous pillar of stone with the idea of 
keeping the monster quiet. Needless to say, the dragon 
theory has for long been abandoned; a chair of seismo- 
logy has been established in the Tokyo University, to 
say nothing of an “Earthquake Damage Prevention 
Committee.” Seismic disturbances in Japan are fre¬ 
quent and severe, but such dreadful events do not seem 
to upset the cool and matter-of-fact mind of the 
average native. His calm is born of fatalism, and this 
point is well illustrated in the following story: “A 
European lady, at dead of night, and clad in gossamer 
attire, ran at incredible speed along the main road of 
one of Japan's foreign settlements. Like Abraham, 
she went not knowing whither, and might have thus 
continued to this day had not a friendly Japanese 
policeman firmly but kindly arrested her headlong 
flight with the query : 'You run why ? It is finished!' ” 
Our English policeman might have tapped the shaking 
earth with his foot, or raised his hand with the idea of 
stopping the traffic, but he would never have said any¬ 
thing so utterly crushing or so pleasantly hopeful, as 
the case may be. 

It might be imagined that one who has specialised 
in geographical matters and applied his knowledge to 
some purpose in regard to the physical features of 
Japan would not have very much to say of vital im¬ 
portance concerning the future of that country and her 
present position as a world-Power. As a matter of 
fact, it is on these subjects that Mr. Mitford comes 
most near to answering the question propounded at the 
commencement of his book. It is not always pleasant 
to be told the truth, but it is invariably salutary, and 
Mr. Mitford has not flinched in stating his case for 
Japan, even if in so doing he has touched none too 
lightly or politely upon the foreign policies of England 
and America as they affect that country. He knows 
very well that Japan has little or nothing to expect 
from us as her Ally. “The open door,” he writes, “is 
for the West, in the East. The ‘bang'd, barred, and 
bolted' door is for the East, when it goes West. There 
it knocks in vain.” Japan has had a rude awakening 
in regard to England and America, and must look to 
her own strength and to the strength of China in the 
future, for she cannot depend on timid allies that are 
tied by political apron-strings to other countries. As 
Mr. Mitford observes, “the Chinese recognise that, in 
resisting the advance of Russia, Japan was fighting 
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their battle as well as her own.” Racial distinction, 
the difference between the white and yellow races, in 
spite of much moonshine on the subject, is an important 
and formidable factor in the situation. Mr. Mitford 
writes: 

If the “Yellow Peril” ever materialises in the shape, 
or anything like the shape, its exponents assign to it, 
the responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be 
laid at the door of the West, and of the representa¬ 
tives of its civilisation in the East. Aggressiveness— 
the chief attribute of the West in its dealings with the 
East—is utterly foreign to the Chinese character; 
prudence is the keynote of the Japanese. The union— 
one might almost say the fusion—of the two races is 
inevitable; but only a keen and unquenchable sense of 
resentment—the memory of either material wrongs 
inflicted or of accumulated insults endured—can ever 
arm the East against the West, or precipitate a war 
of hemispheres. 

We wonder if the volcanic fires that burn beneath the 
Land of the Rising Sun are symbolic of the fires of 
some distant war that may break out and destroy 
foreign aggressiveness in the future; if so, then this is 
the most fundamental truth about Japan for to-day 
and to-morrow, the truth that is best worth knowing. 


A National Service 

The History of the Royal Society of Arts . By Sir H. 

T. WOOD. Illustrated. (John Murray. 15s. net.) 

THIS book is a record of solid work done by a volun¬ 
tary and independent Society for the good of the 
nation from 1754 to 1880, work which it still continues 
to perform with unabated zeal, though the methods 
have varied from time to time. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 
sprang from proposals made in 1753, by William 
Shipley, a drawing-master, " for raising by subscrip¬ 
tion a fund to be distributed in premiums for the pro¬ 
moting of improvements in the liberal arts, sciences, 
manufactures, etc.” He was probably more an origin¬ 
ator than an administrator. The tradition is that he 
was “ so absent-minded that on his way to church to 
be married he was led away by the sight of a rare 
butterfly to start on its pursuit, and consequently 
arrived late for the ceremony.” However this may 
be, he, with influential help, founded the Society of 
Arts—to use its shorter name. The one idea of the 
founders was to encourage arts and industries by the 
offer of prizes. It aimed at selecting the inventions 
which could most usefully be encouraged, and at direct¬ 
ing by the judicious apportionment of medals and 
money prizes the development of industry and the pro¬ 
gress of art. It has never received any official 
aid; the whole object of the Society has been the pro¬ 
motion of the public welfare; not the slightest advan¬ 
tage or benefit has been offered to individual members. 
Dr. Johnson took a lively interest in its success. Dis- 
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tinguished names of Peers and Commoners appear in 
its lists of members and officers. “ The sole original 
object of the Society was to promote art, industry, 
commerce, and invention, by granting rewards and 
premiums for meritorious discoveries and inventions, 
for success in the various branches of the fine arts, 
for increasing the economic resources of the kingdom 
by the import of new or little known materials of 
industry, or for developing those resources by novel 
or improved methods.” 

Some of its early efforts were directed to encouraging 
and developing the resources of the British Colonies: 
for fifty years they were well applied and had very 
considerable practical results. In the West Indies the 
planters disliked new economic plants, or anything 
which interfered with the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 
India, Ceylon, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Mauritius, the Cape—all received attention as oppor¬ 
tunity offered. Agriculture occupied an important— 
indeed, the most important—part in the lists of pre¬ 
miums. The scope of the prizes offered under the 
direction of the Committee on Agriculture was very 
wide. It included " the successful rearing of all sorts 
of crops, even of such well-known crops as wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye; the introduction of new forage 
plants and of roots for cattle-feeding; the suggestion 
of new methods of husbandry, their discussion, and 
the supply of information about them; the invention of 
new implements or appliances and the improvement 
of old ones; information on the use and value of 
manures; suggestions on soil analysis; th$ treatment 
of cattle and sheep; and, in fact, any advance or 
improvement calculated to aid the progress of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge and practice. An annual list of 
suggested subjects was published, but the rewards were 
by no means confined to these lists.” The Society 
was ever ready to consider any suitable application. 
The awards were distributed among Committees for 
Polite Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Colonies, and Trade. Much trouble was 
taken to ensure a fair adjudication of the premiums. 
The promotion of inventions, the production of new 
methods, technical and industrial education, industrial 
hygiene, were all fostered; mechanical appliances and 
devices, now well known and familiar, were brought 
out by the Society’s awards. Even the child's trans¬ 
parent slate and the shilling box of colours were, 
among larger matters, results of the Society's system. 

In the early half of the nineteenth century some 
changes were introduced into the Society's methods, 
which turned it from a purely premium-giving body 
into one whose main object became the dissemination 
of information about the industrial arts and sciences 
and the publication of new discoveries and inventions 
of an industrial character. There was, about that 
time, a decline in the Society's affairs. But a revival 
ensued when Prince Albert became President from 
1843 to 1861. In his position, with his personal pro¬ 
clivities, he could do much for the Society. Weekly 
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papers were read, followed by a discussion; lectures 
were instituted on some branch of industry, science, 
or artistic principles or methods. In 1847 the Society 
was incorporated by charter, and in 1908 King Edward 
VII granted permission to prefix the term Royal 1 6 
its title. In 1854 a scheme of examinations was 
originated for the members of mechanics* institutions. 
The system thus started has developed, and their com¬ 
mercial character has been maintained. The numbers 
examined are now nearly 30,000 yearly. The Society 
was also closely connected with the great Exhibitions 
held in London in 1851 and 1862, especially with the 
foundation of the former, which alone was a financial 
success. The annual Exhibitions held from 1871 to 
1874 for the display each year of certain specified 
industries were not of a sufficiently popular character 
to be successful financially, and were discontinued. 
In the course of its existence the Society’s interest has 
been lessened in such subjects as agriculture on the 
foundation of the Board of Agriculture, and higher 
art, taken over by the Royal Academy. In these 
respects, as in others, it acted as a pioneer and then 
retired. It has found still ample scope for its energies 
in the promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce 
by the meetings, papers, medals, and journal through 
which it now operates. A list of the subjects with 
which it has dealt would fill a considerable space. 

The author, who has been Secretary to the Society 
since 1879, has thought proper to conclude his historical 
record at 1880, and his reasons can be appreciated, 
though the record is thereby left incomplete. It is a 
valuable account of voluntary and unremunerated 
service rendered for the general increase of knowledge, 
refined taste, and useful industry of which the Society 
of Arts may well be proud. Just one or two little 
points appear to have escaped notice. The Battle of 
Plassy was fought in 1757, not 1759 as stated; and 
opium is not grown. Opium is the drug manufactured 
from the juice of the capsules of a particular poppy, 
which is grown. 


The Bayard of the XIXth Century 

Eugkne de Beauharnais , the Adopted Son of Napoleon . 
By VlOLETTE M. MONTAGU. With Photogravure 
and 16 other Illustrations. (John Long. 15s. net.) 

"Eugene was the only person who made life worth 
living/’ was the phrase of his sister, Queen Hortense. 
“Eug&ne has never caused me a moment’s sorrow,” was 
the equally egotistic praise of de Beauharnais* adoptive 
father, the Emperor Napoleon. Neither Hortense nor 
Bonaparte, except in extreme youth, was very careful 
to please him, but they both loved him deeply and 
admired his noble, simple nature. In the vast theatre 
which Napoleon conducted, and amid the thousands of 
actors there with whom M. Masson’s works have long 
made us familiar, Eugene de Beauharnais, so long 
Viceroy of Italy, is the most sympathetic and human 
figure. Across a century of time we can feel his ardour, 


understand his mistakes—heavily punished by Napo¬ 
leon—experience his devotion to his master and know 
his fine character, his rewards, and bitter trials. 

Hitherto there has been no complete English bio¬ 
graphy of this prince of France, but, of course, his 
history is told and told again in the enormous library 
that has grown about the life and labours of his step¬ 
father. Bom in 1781, he was the child of the old world 
so soon to pass away, and his history takes us 
through that epoch-making period in Europe which is 
covered by the enormous shadow of Napoleon, during 
which time all life springs from the movements of his 
Grand Army. Thus, as well as for more personal 
reasons, the son of Josephine and the young captain 
of the regiment of La Ferre, Vicomte de Beauharnais, 
is a highly engaging subject of which Miss Violette M. 
Montagu takes the fullest advantage. Her volume is 
balanced, careful, historically correct, and, at the same 
time, lively and sympathetic. Many people sneer at 
those who make books, as they say. If that work can 
be done so freshly and with so much human interest as 
is the present volume, we think such authors are of 
infinite benefit to the world of readers. Here we have 
a wide field of interest spread before us; possibly we 
may have covered some of the ground a time or two 
before, but Miss Montagu provides us with new 
pleasures and points of view. 

Eugine was by no means in a garret, nor had he 
quite reached the brave days when he was twenty-one, 
when Napoleon’s great victories in Italy took place. 
But he was nineteen and very slightly provided for, 
and the picture of him and his surroundings given by 
the present author recalls BAranger’s painting of ebul¬ 
lient youth and hope about the beginning of 1800. 
We see again the boys of France, who were later to be 
broken on the wheel of misfortufle at Moscow, listening 
to and cheering the great victories of their greatest 
man— 

A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, 

De mes amis les voix brillaient en choeur, 

Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri d'altegresse : 

A Marengo Bonaparte est vainqueur. 

Le canon gronde ; un autre chant commence ; 

Nous c&^brons tant de faits £clatans. 

Les roi jamais n’envahiront la France. 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bien & vingt ans ! 

The warlike spirit of the period flourished greatly in 
the heart of the young Eugene; his baptism of fire 
was in the French Embassy at Rome, where Joseph 
Bonaparte was getting into complications. But this 
was a trifle; many years of his life were devoted to the 
horrors of war under disadvantageous circumstances, 
for he fought on long after most of the once-trusted 
generals of Napoleon had fled, and was ever the 
devoted, admiring slave and pupil of his often unjust 
and severe stepfather. 

Very different days fell to his share than those when 
he could join 

.in the triumphant strain 

Napoleon conquers—Austerlitz is won— 

Tyrants shall never tread us down again . . 
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Those were the dreams of youth; in reality there was 
for Eug&ne a very strong tyranny on the part of the 
great Conqueror, and many years in which he strove 
with all his strength to delight his hero—and failed. 
But the history of de Beauharnais is not bitter. As 
those who have read “Le Roman du Prince Eug&ne,” 
by Mr. Albert Pulitzer, will have fully realised. His 
great happiness in his marriage to the Princess Augusta- 
Amelia of Bavaria, and the letters which they ex¬ 
changed during the wars, form one of the most delight¬ 
ful sides of this admirable biography. Eug&ne was 
indeed a hero to those who knew him best, and if to 
love and be loved is the greatest good in life, no man 
had a fuller share of such favour. Naturally, he had 
foes, in plenty, too, and many have written harshly of 
his character and actions. Miss Montagu’s work goes 
far to prove how wrongly Napoleon and others judged 
many of his intentions and undertakings. But, apart 
from the just portraiture of the hero of the book, the 
writer gives us a skilful and engaging picture of Napo¬ 
leonic times from the Bliitezeit of the palmy days of 
the Consulate to the last bitterness of Saint Helena. 

The “ Eugfcne de Beauharnais ” of Miss Montagu is 
a book to read and enjoy; we know of none relating 
the inner history of this period with more knowledge 
and sympathy and skill. E. M. 


A Future Rallying-ground 

South America. By W. H. KOEBEL. With Maps and 
Illustrations. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The publishers are to be congratulated on having 
secufed a volume from Mr. Koebel in their excellent 
“The Making of the Nations” senes. Within 300 
pages this author has succeeded in giving us the most 
salient features of South American history. He has 
accomplished a difficult task in a way likely to appeal 
t j the general reader. We could have wished, perhaps, 
that he had allowed us to investigate his literary work¬ 
shop by supplying us with a bibliography for the benefit 
of those who would like to go a little more deeply into 
the subject, but possibly a feature of this kind is not 
within the scope of the series. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Koebel has written, as we should have expected, a 
lucid and interesting book on the subject, and the repn> 
ductions from old engravings considerably add to the 
value of the volume. 

Mr. Koebel writes: “Considering the great extent 
of the ruins bequeathed by the Incas to the later ages, it 
might be thought curious that so few precise data are 
available.” The Spaniards were largely responsible 
for this dearth of information. They scorned all per¬ 
taining to sun-worship, and when they entered as 
conquerors into the chief cities of the Incas, “ any object 
suggestive of sun-worship, or anything of the kind, was 
smashed into fragments, and every trace of its signi¬ 
ficance so far as possible obliterated.” The Inca King¬ 
dom was divided into three classes of territory. One 
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portion went to the maintenance of the native religion, 
another to the Royal Family, and the remainder to the 
people. Every man was thus a landowner, and the 
advantage or otherwise derived from this loaned pro¬ 
perty from the State entirely depended upon the work 
of the agriculturist to whom it belonged during his life¬ 
time. The land problem was thus ingeniously and 
satisfactorily solved by the Incas without lengthy 
speeches, and without a single farcical reference to 
pheasants and mangel-wurzels or their South American 
equivalents. 

Adventure was never so full-blooded and hearty as 
in the days of Columbus and Drake and Raleigh, never 
so much in keeping with the ideals of a healthy school¬ 
boy. We read of El Dorado and of the exploits of 
jolly buccaneers who were out on the high seas, especi¬ 
ally on the Spanish Main, for the purpose of seizing 
rich cargoes. South America, after the coming of the 
Spaniards, seems to have been the centre of all that 
was most virile and stirring in the way of adventure. 
Drake was an adventurer as well as an admiral; Colum¬ 
bus may have been a dreamer, but he certainly dreamt 
adventurous dreams; and as for Raleigh, one of the 
most versatile of men, he was steeped in the love of 
adventure, possessed with a craving to discover hidden 
treasure. 

Bartolom6 Mitre observes: “The system of com¬ 
mercial monopoly which Spain adopted with respect to 
America immediately on the discovery of the Continent 
was as disastrous to the motherland as to the colonies.” 
A rupture was inevitable between the conquerors and 
the conquered, and that rupture, as Mr. Koebel ex¬ 
plains, was precipitated by the disturbed state of Spain 
owing to the Napoleonic power that was crushing her 
dowm. The South Americans realised that the none too 
pleasant yoke of Spain had been removed; they also 
realised that now was the time to strike a blow for in¬ 
dependence. Two chapters are devoted to the War of 
Independence, and such names as Bolivar and San 
Martin stand out as great heroes, as memorable libera¬ 
tors of their native land. Mr. Koebel deals ably with 
the South American Republics, and in conclusion 
ventures upon the following prophecy: “ The vitality 
and power of the Continent in general is now, at all 
events, beginning to assert itself to the full, and in the 
minds of a certain number of its educated and intelli¬ 
gent inhabitants South America is destined in the 
future, however distant this may be, to become the 
rallying-ground of the Latin races.” 


Mr. Edward Arnold has nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion a new and revised edition of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s valuable work, “Paintjng in the Far East.” 
Since the first edition was published in 1907 much has 
happened, and a quantity of new material has been 
brought to light. In preparing the new edition, there¬ 
fore, Mr. Binyon has been able to utilise a variety of 
new sources of information, and it has been possible 
to make a fuller and more representative selection of 
illustrations. 
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A Distinguished Welshman 

How 1 Became a Governor . By Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, 
K.C.M.G. (John Murray. 15s. net.) 

In all the 448 pages of this fascinating book there is 
not a single dull one; and, what is more unusual, 
amongst all the numerous stories and anecdotes con¬ 
tained in it, the reader will find no “chestnuts.** It is 
written in a pleasant, breezy style. It contains much 
trenchant and justified criticism of the methods and 
policy of Government departments, especially of the 
Colonial Office; but all that is said, is said in a kindly 
and benignant spirit, without a word which would 
inflict a wound or hurt the susceptibilities of any in¬ 
dividual. The author, a man endowed by Nature with 
great stature, a fine physique, and a more than ordinary 
share of determination and courage, has given us an 
account of a truly romantic and eventful career, 
achieved by his own efforts, and unaided by the assist¬ 
ance of influential friends. 

Ralph Williams was the youngest son of the Rector 
of Aber, near Bangor, and was educated at Rossall. 
His prospects in the old country being small, he deter¬ 
mined to emigrate to Australia. He landed at Mel¬ 
bourne, after a three-months* voyage in a sailing ship, 
with £20 in his pocket, and shortly after obtained a 
job on a large sheep-station up country, where he 
remained for three years. A windfall in the shape of 
a legacy took him back to England, where he joined 
a friend on a trip to Patagonia in search of buried 
treasure! 

Needless to say, this effort was a failure; and two 
years later, on returning to England, he married the 
lady who, as he says in his dedication, “shared his 
wanderings for thirty-eight years, and gave her all 
that he might prosper.”. 

His next adventure was a hazardous journey which 
he took to the Victoria Falls, at that time only known 
as a legend, accompanied by his wife and six-year-old 
boy. The knowledge and experience he acquired on 
this expedition of the interior of South Africa was the 
turning-point in his career. It opened to him the door 
which enabled him to join the Bechuanaland Expedi¬ 
tion in 1884 as Intelligence Officer to Sir Charles 
Warren, and subsequently, in 1886, to undertake the 
office of British Agent to the South African Republic. 

The chapters describing the eventful four years of 
his employment at Pretoria are particularly interesting, 
and give a painful picture of the fatuous policy of the 
British Government in their conduct of South African 
affairs during the period when the trouble was lyewing 
which led up to the Transvaal War, prior to the arrival 
of Lord Milner on the scene. 

In 1890 Mr. Williams was appointed Treasurer of 
Gibraltar and Captain of the Port. From there he was 
promoted to be Colonial Secretary of Barbados, and 
in 1901 his knowledge of South Africa again stood him 
in good stead, and he was given the post of Resident 
Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


£ 


A. &C. BLACK’S 

AUTUMN LIST 


STAINED GLASS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGKS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE Painted 
by LAWRENCE B. SAINT. Described by HUGH 
ARNOLD. With 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 

Price 25 s. net. 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE Painted by 
ELL* DU CANE. Described by Prof. JOHN A. TODD. 
With 60 fall-page illustrations in colour and two sketch- 
mans Price 20s. net. 


GARDENS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS 

By C. M. VILL 1 ERS STUART. With 40 page illustra¬ 
tions. 16 cf them in colour, also 8 ground plans. 

Price 12 s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL RUSSIA Painted by F Db 
HAENEN. Described by HUGH STEWART. With 
12 full-page illustrations (16 in colour and a»ketch map. 

Price 7 b. 6d. net. 


THE DOLOMITESi King LauHn’* Garden 

Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON. Described by 
REGINALD FARhER. With 20 full-page illustianora 
in col- ur and a sketch map. Price 7 a. 6 d. ne t 

PHEASANTS AND COVERT SHOOTING 

By Capiain AYMER MAXWE 1 .L. VMtb 16 full-page 
Illustrations in colour by GEORGE RANKIN 

Price 7 a. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA (Tha “Making of the 
Natlona " Series) By W H. KOEBEL. With 
32 full-page illnnrati' ns from photographs, and 10 smaller 
illusira'ions in he test. Price 7s. 6d. tet. 

PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM Bv Prof 

W CALD^ EI.L. M.A . D Sc _ Price 6a. net. 

ENGLAND INVADED By EDWARD FOORD 
and GORDON HOME. With 43 illustrations and 13 maps 
and plans_ Price 6s« net. 

A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM By thomas 

KIRKUP. Fifth Edition Revised and Edited by EDWAK D 
R. PEASE. Secretary to the Fabian Society. Price 5 a« net. 

WILD LIFE ON THE WING ByM.D. havi. 

LAND, With 8 full-page reproductions from pencil 
drawings and 50 smaller illustrations in the text by 
PATTF.N WILSON. _ Price 5 a» ne t 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS By CONSTANCE 
1 NNES FOCOCK. With 32 fail-page illustrations from 
photographs_ Price 5 a« net. 

THE MOOSE By AGNES HERBERT With 8 foll- 
p^ge illustrntions by PATTEN WI • SON. Price 5 a* net. 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH for SCHOOLS 

By A. M. MALCOLMSON. M D Containing 33 illustra¬ 
tions in the iexr. Price la. 6d. net. 

GIRTON COLLEGE By E. E. C. JONES. With 

16 page illustrations (8 of them in colour) and a plan. 

_ Price 6d. net. 

IRELAND <Tha “ Fascination ” Series By L. 

EDNA WALTER. B.Sc., A.C.G.I. With 24 illustrations, 
from photographs. Price Is. 6d net. 

THE M ARTIST 9 8 SKETCH . BOOK ” 

SERIES New Volumes. Cambridge, Oxford, 
SiRATFOnn-oN- Avon. Each with 24 reproductions from 
pencil drawings. Each price la net. 

THE PORTRAIT EDITION OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS In twenty - five volumes. 
Each with frontispiece in colour and coloured wrapper. 
Cloth. Price Is. net per volume. 


A. O C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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He left South Africa for the last time in 1906 to take 
up the Governorship of the Windward Islands, and 
retired in this present year of grace, after four years’ 
service as Governor of Newfoundland. 

This is a short epitome of Sir Ralph Williams’ bio¬ 
graphy, but the charm of the book consists in the 
detailed episodes which are skilfully strung upon this 
«ramework. Some of the thrilling incidents will be 
found by the reader where he narrowly escaped by his 
own coolness from assassination in Uruguay, and again 
where, sent to Vryburg to take over the Govern¬ 
ment papers from the so-called Republic of Stellaland, 
by his tact and presence of mind he “peacefully per¬ 
suaded’ ’ the Dutchman, De la Rey, who had taken an 
oath that he would shoot him. 

His great trek across the wilderness to the Zambesi, 
when he received “the freedom of the road” from 
Lobengula, is of absorbing interest; while the story of 
the wreck of the Utopia at Gibraltar and the account 
of the impressive funeral of Cecil Rhodes in the 
Matopos are equally vivid impressions. One of the 
most risky duties he undertook was when, as Commis¬ 
sioner of Bechuanaland, he was sent by Lord Selborne 
to the Batawana reserve to determine the right of suc¬ 
cession to the Chieftainship of that tribe, and native 
feeling was roused to a dangerous pitch. He went 
with only a small escort of some thirty Basuto police, 
bat he accomplished his mission successfully, and on 
his return was received by the High Commissioner with 
the words, “Welcome back, Williams, from a most 
difficult task, splendidly accomplished.” 

His last and most strenuous experience was when 
the blacks rose in St. Lucia, and when, with his private 
secretary alone, he plunged into the seething mass of 
black coalheavers on strike, and by the sheer strength 
of his personality saved the town of Castries from sack 
and fire, and the white inhabitants from massacre; and 
then, after overawing the rioters, who were on the point 
of burning down the factory at Roseau, rode across the 
hills to Denery and dispersed the mob, which had 
already begun to loot the town. 

The book contains many sound criticisms on our 
Colonial methods, which we should like to quote; but 
as our space does not permit, we will make but this 
one reference: “Of all our national errors, there has 
been to my mind none greater than the slipshod way 
in which we have allowed our own language to be 
superseded in our Colonies . . . the language is a 
matter which should admit of no compromise in any 
British possession. English should be the only lan¬ 
guage used to, and received from, British subjects.” 


The British Phrenological Society (Incorporated), 63, 
Chancery Lane, is desirous of perpetuating Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s name as a supporter of its teachings 
by establishing a special lectureship for expounding 
the principles of phrenology on an anatomical and 
scientific basis before learned societies, the universities, 
and educational centres. 


“ Fellowship Books ” 

Childhood. By ALICE MEYNELL. Solitude . By 

Norman Gale. Fairies. By G. M. Faulding. 
A Spark Divine. By R. C. LEHMANN. Romance . 
By Ernest Rhys. Freedom. By A. M. Free¬ 
man. (B. T. Batsford. 2s. net each.) 

Is the age of the essay—the grave, delicate studies 
whose charm was as difficult to analyse as the fragrance 
of a flower—is that age once more to find an expression 
in this hurrying, headlong twentieth century ? Pro¬ 
bably not; we are, as a rule, too much occupied to 
read with the necessary leisure and appreciation what 
our fellows may have to say on abstract themes—we 
prefer to glance at their ideas on the latest accident, 
the situation in the Near East, the weather, the theatre, 
the newest novel, served hot every morning with flavour¬ 
ings of various journalistic sauces. There are some 
left, however, who spare an hour now and then for the 
reading of a book that may excite thought instead of 
deadening it, and though we do not pretend to say 
that these neat little “Fellowship Books” rival the 
work of any of the famous essayists, yet they have 
their place for the hour of firelight or twilight, and 
the time spent on them will be well repaid. 

What Mrs. Meynell has to say on “Childhood/ 1 
for example, is bound to be worth reading; in fact, 
her book in some respects makes the widest appeal of 
any of the new set of six in this series. It is inevitable 
that some of these should overlap; there are sentences 
in “ Solitude ” and “ Fairies,” especially, which might 
occur appropriately in Mrs. Meynell’s essay. “Fairies 
is a fine little collection of rather obvious remarks on 
a theme that by now needs a master-hand to rescue it 
from the gentle, blue-eyed, “ pretty ” school of writers, 
it disappoints us. Mr. Lehmann’s “ Book for Animal- 
Lovers,” on the contrary, is simply charming; he is 
good when writing of dogs, but his defence of the 
maligned cat is superb, and he concludes with a really 
beautiful legend. The volume on * Freedom is 
thoughtful, and holds the attention, notably when the 
author touches upon the subject of constitutional 
liberty. From a scholarly point of view, the essay on 
“ Romance ” is the finest of the set. Mr. Rhys con¬ 
siders that modern times “have widened the avenues 
of the imagination, instead of closing them, as mam 
people suppose,” and we are disposed to agree with 

him. His book is a little storehouse of gems— not 

• 

always diamonds and rubies, shining with assertive 
fire; but precious, nevertheless. The series keeps up 
its value, and should not be neglected by critical 

readers. 


The two special matin6es of Mr. Napier Miles’ opera, 
“Westward Ho!” advertised to be given at the Glebe 
Theatre on the afternoons of December 4 and 5, will 
be given instead at the Lyceum Theatre on the same 

dates, at 2.30 p.m. 
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Thomas Hardy's Wessex. By HERMANN Lea. Illus¬ 
trated. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

HIS addition to the “Wessex Edition** of Mr. 
Hardy's works will be especially interesting to 
those who contemplate making a prolonged visit to 
the country described in the various novels. Most 
readers of these books have thought longingly of the 
joys of a walking tour through portions of the immense 
district, feeling that they would be “at home" in 
it in a curiously intimate way; some of these readers 
will peruse Mr. Lea’s laborious and informative pages 
with pleasure. His style is of necessity rather fettered : 

Mellstock Lane is the road leading northwards from 
Mellstock Cross —the right-angled roads which inter¬ 
sect about two miles from Dorchester on the Tincleton 
road (95). Here we are introduced to the members of 
the choir, who are supposed to be on their way to 
Dick Dewy’s house at Upper Mellstock —a place which 
seems to us to be typical of Upper Beckhampton (96). 
As they journey thither they soon see “glimmering 
indications of the few cottages forming the small 
hamlet.” If we are correct in our surmise, we shall 
easily find the small hamlet; the tranter’s house, how¬ 
ever, has disappeared. 

This sort of thing, even with copious quotations, and 
suggestions of each story, can but be tiring to read for 
long together; it has no doubt its much enhanced value 
if we are able to follow the journeys so faithfully 
taken by the author. Mr. Lea has been uncommonly 
careful; he has had the assistance of Mr. Hardy him¬ 
self, and we congratulate him upon the completion of 
what must have been a lengthy and difficult task. His 
photographs—there are 240—are entirely admirable; for 
these alone the book will be prized. 


Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence and Other 
Constructions of Law . Second Edition. Re¬ 

vised and Rewritten in Parts. By G. F. ARNOLD, 
I.C.S., C.I.E. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., Cal¬ 
cutta. Rs. 12.) 

The general object of this book is to impugn the 
system of English Law which declines to take cog¬ 
nisance of psychology and metaphysical considerations. 
Lawyers are charged with maintaining a traditional 
attitude against anything outside the Statute Book, 
and with ignoring the teachings of psychology—that 
is, the positive science of mental process. Six specific 
charges are made against the law, such as its arti¬ 
ficiality, narrowness, excessive regard for precedents, 
erroneous views of experience, neglect of the conclu¬ 
sions of other sciences, consequent want of success. 
Although the lawyers go on thinking that their legal 
instinct and common sense supply them with all that 


is needed—so that they admit no utility in psychology 
—it is claimed by the author to be shown in many 
places that the law is intimately concerned with various 
mental states, some of which supply one of the elements 
of almost every crime. Mr. Arnold has much to say 
against rules and presumptions, for instance, and 
generally against a great part of the Law of Evidence. 

With much minuteness he has criticised the law as 
applied, in principles, to every branch of it which 
comes before the Courts; but it is impossible to deal 
here with the issues raised, which are rather technical 
and philosophical than generally interesting. He 
focusses a view constantly taken when he writes: “ It 
is the opinion of some in India that much of the unrest 
there is due to the use of the High Courts by seditious 
agitators as a tribunal in which to challenge and delay 
the executive acts of the district officials and the 
willingness of the judges to suspend the orders of such 
officials pending their decision on points of law," and 
again—of the inadequacy of the law —* It has hampered 
the executive officers in their endeavours to combat 
sedition by awarding absurd damages against them 
for alleged unlawful searches, and it has been per¬ 
sistently employed by the seditious public as a means 
for delaying preventive measures ordered by the execu¬ 
tive officers until the season has passed when their 
execution would be of any avail." The ideas ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Arnold would doubtless be considered 
whenever legislation is required, but the accuracy and 
strictness of English and Indian Law are not likely 
to borrow largely from the uncertain science of 
psychology. 


Mtlanges d'Archiologie et d'Epigraphie Byeantins. By 

O. TAFRALI. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 6 fr.) 

% 

A FEW months ago we had occasion to notice two rather 
massive volumes of M. Tafrali on the history, topo¬ 
graphy and architecture of ancient Salonica. The 
present work is a collection of short essays, three of 
which still deal with Salonica, and more particularly 
with its church of St. Demetrius, while the others treat 
respectively of Roumanian architecture and certain 
Greek inscriptions at Mount Sinai. The main interest of 
the Salonican essays lies in M. Tafrali's researches into 
the date and magnitude of an early fire, round which the 
critical history of the Church of St. Demetrius centres. 
M. Tafrali concludes that the fire took place about 630 
and was only partial, and that the repairs were begun 
at once. For the Leo mentioned in an inscription, 
strong evidence is produced against his being the Icono¬ 
clast Emperor, and reasons are given for believing that 
he was a forgotten subordinate official. The t/x/^Xok, 
an obscure architectural word used in reference to this 
and other churches, is satisfactorily defined. In Rou¬ 
manian architecture M. Tafrali distinguishes between 
the Moldavian and Wallachian styles. Clear and ex¬ 
cellent plates illustrate his theories. 
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.Fiction 

Up Above . By JOHN N. Raphael. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.). 

T HE " Shadow People," who, according to 
this book, inhabit " up above," are beings 
invisible to human sight, determined to make 
experiments. The mechanism of their existence 
is not made very clear, but we gather that 
they float on air as we on water, and thus exist on 
the outer surface of the earth's atmosphere. In order 
to penetrate the air, they had to construct vessels akin 
to our submarines, and with these they dived to earth 
and fished—as a deep sea fisherman might dive to catch 
crabs. The shadow people caught a Prime Minister (we 
are not given sufficient details to make us wish they had 
kept him) and sundry other folk, one of whom kept a 
diary in which he tells how the shadow people arranged 
their catches in a museum " up above." He also tells 
how these invisible beings dissected their prey, perhaps 
in a spirit of scientific inquiry—but that part of the 
book is nearly too gruesome to read. 

There is a professor who solves the mystery of these 
shadow people, a mystery which begins with the theft 
of a parish pump, an elm tree, and other trifles, but 
ends tragically enough as far as a death-roll makes 
tragedy. There is a secretary to the professor, and 
there is also the professor's daughter—no more need be 
said with regard to them. Altogether, the book is a 
thrilling presentation of a fairly novel idea, rather 
" Wellsian " in style, but lacking the scientific basis on 
which all Wells' romances (as distinct from his novels) 
are founded. To one inclined to pedantic views, the 
author's premises are not strong enough to support his 
conclusions; to one in search of a modem Jules Verne 
story, here is one of the best that has appeared recently. 


Mclutovna . By Hannah BERMAN. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.). 

44 MELUTOVNA " is not so much a novel as a description 
ot Jewish life in Russia. It should not therefore be 
judged by the standard which is generally applied to 
fiction. If it were it would have to be named a failure, 
for of plot there is practically none and of character¬ 
isation little if any more. The impression derived from 
reading the book is that Miss Berman had much valu¬ 
able material but did not make the best possible use of 
it. Even as a sketch of life and manners it is in a sense 
unsatisfactory. It relates to the conditions of Jewish 
life in Russia almost half a century ago. Yet although 
dealing with a period now past, the conditions, terrible 
as they were at the time of which Miss Berman writes, 
have changed not altogether for the best, and perhaps 
the sum total of the misery described in these pages 
does not differ from the sum of the misery of the Jews 
in the townlets of Russia to-day. 


Sheila Intervenes . By STEPHEN McKenna. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.). 

DISRAELI proved past question the impermanence of the 
political novel, and it is doubtful whether in these days 
a novel with a strong political interest has a chance even 
of transient success; yet in this book there is sufficient 
merit to warrant a large public, for its characters are 
interesting, and certain social problems are viewed from 
a new point. For instance: "You remember the case 
of the Poor Law ? Nothing much came of it, but the 
Minority Report is an armoury of suggestions for ardent 
young reformers to appropriate to their own use and 
carry through the land. The Majority Report invented 
a system of new labels for old abuses, and that was 
about all." Whether we agree with this dictum or no, 
we must admit that the author has a telling way of 
expressing his opinions. 

The principal fault of the book is a tendency to 
smart conversation of the would-be witty order. "Now¬ 
adays a man is known by the wives he keeps," and the 
statement of marriage as 4 ‘a revelation quite unsuited 
to mixed company," read as if the author had strained 
after wit, and again, "It's only when you've eaten a 
couple of dozen oysters that you appreciate the truth of 
the saying, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,' " 
Such sentences may be elementarily funny, but it would 
take a host of them to evoke a smile from the average 
fiction reader. 

Sheila is an interesting character, and her "interven¬ 
tion" is successful in the end, both for herself and her 
lover—the love interest is the best part of the story. It 
is rather diffusely told, and would have been better with 
less politics and more humanity, though we must con¬ 
fess we enjoyed the reading of a good many of its 
pages. 


The Irresistible Intruder . By WILLIAM Caine. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

SINCE the days when Helen's babies first made mirth, 
the world has been both amused and tortured by stories 
of bad and mischievous children, but Mr. Caine has 
achieved the impossible by writing a thoroughly 
captivating yarn round a good child. For Publius, who 
descended on Cecilia and Uncle Bill for the period of 
his school holidays, is quite irresistible, even to his final 
act as deus inter machine*. The other people are 
Cecilia, Uncle Bill, Aunt Joan, and Brander Papys. 
Brander and Cecilia settled their love affair quite com¬ 
fortably; Joan was a little widow who came to the 
country village that housed Uncle Bill and his sister, 
and who, on coming, had the set intention of marrying 
Uncle Bill for the sake of his comfortable home. In 
the process of bringing Bill to her feet, she lost her 
head, and, after they were engaged, she bolted, leaving 
him a letter to explain that she had loved him too well 
to play such a shabby trick on him. But Uncle Bill did 
not believe all the letter; he preferred to think that she 
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had never loved him, and that she had left him because 
she found him intolerably old and dull. 

Readers will find it well worth their time and trouble 
to ascertain the end of this tangle, and Publius, who 
will help them on their way, will prove a delightful 
companion. His 44 kingdom of Fary,” and the death of 
King Bungo the four hundred and first, are second only 
to Publius’s exploits with the trout rod—but Publius 
must be read thoroughly, for excerpts would not do him 
justice. The love story of Uncle Bill and Aunt Joan— 
purely honorary relationships, with Publius as honorary 
nephew—is one of the tenderest and best that has been 
penned since 41 Loma Doone.” Without undue sentimen¬ 
tality or 41 pretty-pretty” nonsense, the author has given 
us a book that children may read, so clean and fresh is 
its story, and that grown-ups will most certainly enjoy. 


The Mountain Apart. By JAMES PROSPER. (Wm. 

Heineraann. 6s.) 

The title of this book is in a way misleading, for, 
according to its author, there is more than one mountain 
apart. Rose Hilton, a keen observer of life, married 
Mr. Penage when he asked her, in order to escape 
poverty, and ran away from him on her wedding day 
because he was an old man while she was yet a young 
girl, and she had suddenly realised what marriage 
meant. Recalled by a telegram, she found Penage 
paralysed, and while he lived she nursed him. So, 
a wife in name only, she came to the mountain apart, 
and observed the waste of feminine life that modem 
civilisation makes inevitable. Later, she came to 
another mountain apart—the one which neither man nor 
woman ascends alone—but the mere story is worth read¬ 
ing for the sake of its end, and it would be unfair to 
tell more. 

It is not the story that matters much here, however, 
but the people of "“he book, and the author’s observa¬ 
tions by the way. This is not merely a “clever” novel, 
tut a book of marked originality, in which are neither 
villains nor saints, but real people whom we come to 
know intimately. It is also an excellent piece of argu¬ 
ment against the suffrage folly of to-day. The natural 
functions of sex are discussed, without any nastiness, 
and then: “Could the eternal edicts be upset by an 
Act of Parliament and the kind favour of Mr. 
Asquith ?” This, however, gives no idea of the fine 
reasoning which the book contains, reasoning which will 
go far to confute the theories of certain sexless fanatics 
who attempt to define the needs of modern woman¬ 
hood. 

Yet that is but one aspect of this unusually fine piece 
of psychological dissection. It is a book that should be 
read carefully, and we wish its author the large public 
that such work deserves. 


Music 

T O those who love sun and fresh air there is some¬ 
thing abhorrent about a concert given on a fine 
summer’s afternoon. Music and performers must be 
of an exceptional order if we are to be reconciled lo 
the spending of two hot hours in a concert-room. But 
how agreeable is a good concert in November! The 
sun is but a memory, and London air only a murky 
delusion. For those who can appreciate the austere 
charm of the music of a dripping woodland, or the 
music of a muddy path, an autumn walk would, no 
doubt, be better than a chair at Bechstein Hall. But 
for town-dwellers, how pleasant to put down the com¬ 
panionable book which they have been dozing over 
since luncheon, to make their way briskly to the snug- 
concert-room and listen to the friendly speech of some- 
genial composers, all the time enjoying a subduecf 
anticipation of the hasty walk home, the fireside, and’ 
the companionable book again! Such a pleasure may 
be enjoyed almost every day by those who choose it. 
Last Thursday it was with no undue reluctance that 
we closed our novel—although we had to leave the- 
heroine in a very critical position—for we could look 
forward to her extrication from it and wonder what 
ingenuity of authorship would bring about her salva¬ 
tion, while listening to Mme. Bathori singing French- 
songs and Mr. Borwick playing the piano. We need’ 
not repeat at length what we have often said before, 
that Mme. Bathori is one of the two or three most 
delightful singers known to us. She was not in her* 
best voice last week, it is true; but how little that 
mattered when the art and the sympathy were un¬ 
impaired ! On reading her programme we were- 
conscious of a momentary regret that it contained only 
the most familiar songs. While she was singing them, 
we thought, 44 How foolish to have desired anything 
different!” Would that she might never cease singing- 
her 41 Colloque Sentimental ” and all that tender non¬ 
sense of the graceful Bilitis. It had always been a 
baritone who had told us, in M. Hahn’s charming 
song, about his revisiting the 44 Cimeti&re de Cam- 
pagne,” and it was very interesting to hear Mme. 
Bathori saying that she had been there also. But we 
cannot bear to think of her being buried, even in a 
country so dear to us as that 44 beau pays d’Amberieu.” 
So, even though she sang—and played—the song per¬ 
fectly, we beg her not to sing it again. 

Mr. Borwick was in his most chastened mood. He 
played Bach with so aw'ed a reverence as to make one 
ask, 44 Does he think it almost wrong to play Bach?” 
Many details in Franck’s Prelude Aria and Finale 
were admirably brought out, but, as a whole, Mr. 
Borwick’s interpretation was disappointing. This is 
a majestic piece of music, big and broad. It should 
be so played that one feels at once how stamped it is 
with 44 l’air noble.” Dare we say that Mr. Borwick 
made it sound a little middle-class, even dull ? His 
technique enables him to sing out the melodies in what- 
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ever part of the harmony they occur; he phrased them 
beautifully, and never gave them undue prominence 
at the expense of the counterpoint. He was specially 
successful, from this point of view, with the Aria, 
though it seemed to us that he sacrificed some of its 
dignity in favour of its sentiment. The way in which 
he managed to prevent applause between the move¬ 
ments deserved our gratitude and praise. Dr. Ernest 
Walker provided “ notes " in the programme book. 
He says that this work and its twin masterpiece— 
the Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue—bear no date, but 
are "obviously products of maturity." Had he con¬ 
sulted M. Vincent d'lndy's book on Franck, he would 
have found not only the date of the two compositions, 
1884 and 1886, but a good deal concerning the aims 
of the master in writing them. 

Modern French genius was again made manifest 
last week by Sir Henry Wood, who played Maurice 
Ravel's " Rhapsodie Espagnole" at the Symphony 
Concert. We believe that this was not its first per¬ 
formance in London; but, at all events, we did not 
know it, and must confess that we were completely 
taken captive by its charm and its brilliance. There 
are four short movements—Prelude k la Nuit, Mala- 
quefia, Habanera, and Feria. Of this last, Mrs. 
Newmarch says that " definite and clear-cut melody 
is not its peculiar characteristic," but she might have 
added that in all the four pieces the orchestration is 
so perfectly transparent that whatever there is of 
melody is never lost. It seems that Ravel has not 
written a single note that could be dispensed with. 
One never said to oneself, “ I must remember that 
little phrase, and try to recognise it when it comes 
again." The little phrases, the piquant rhythms, had 
never to be looked for. They were always there, 
never to be missed or mistaken. Yet, as we were told, 
there was no insistence, no formal tune. When we 
reflect on the first hearing of various great modern 
symphonies and symphonic poems, with their big de¬ 
finite subjects, and remember how, in spite of their 
open-mouthed first statements, it presently became 
difficult enough to recognise them again, we conclude 
that M. Ravel’s art of expression has reached a wonder¬ 
fully high point. After an evening spent at a 
Spanish fair, one comes away with a vivid remembrance 
of the light and colour and movement of it all, though 
no detail of remarkable importance has varied the 
general character of the scene. So one left Queen's 
Hall remembering perfectly all that M. Ravel’s music 
had said, though there were but few phrases in it that 
were of the unforgettable kind. It would be hard to 
say which was the more delightful—to admire 
M. Ravel's Spanish pictures merely for the enjoyment 
their truthfulness and beauty give, or for the extra¬ 
ordinary art by which he accomplishes his ends. 

Among other musical events of the past week we may 
note the concert of Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe's choir, 
a body of singers whose delight in their work and 
determination to carry out their conductor's wishes 
were pretty to observe. Their best work was, un- 
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fortunately, not done in the best music, and it might 
be well if they were more severely confined to study 
of the great masters. A word of cordial praise should 
be given to Miss Helen Sealy, who played some violin 
solos in perfect taste and with very pure tone. Her 
style is quite unaffected, and it was therefore pleasant 
to find the audience so quick to appreciate the fine 
quality of her playing. 

At a concert given by Miss Audrey Chapman's ex¬ 
cellent orchestra, at the Passmore-Edwards Settlement, 
one of Dvorak's symphonies was remarkably well 
played under the direction of Mr. Geoffrey Tove, a 
young conductor of whom we expect great things, so 
complete was his control and so vivid his understand¬ 
ing of the music. 


Lille 

By Douglas Goldring. 

L OOKING back on the motives which induced me 
to seek out a part of France not often visited, 
I am forced to confess that a certain vanity 
was combined with the spirit of adventure. I 
cherished the idea that what the travelling world had 
agreed to neglect I might find unaccountably amusing. 
It is not an uncommon form of vanity: very often 
some delicious discovery seems to lend it justification. 
Lille, however, and its "environs" were destined to 
send me back to the beaten path filled with humility, 
an eager student of my guide! 

It was an Easter tour, and Easter was exceptionally 
early. I think it was March 20 when I left London, 
and after an unpropitious crossing, arrived at Lille 
somewhere about four o'clock in the morning—trusting 
to the very boldness of the undertaking to force Fate 
to look after me. It had no such effect on Fate. 
Arrived before what a sleepy porter assured me was the 
principal hotel in the town, the Grand Hotel, I entered 
on a half-hour's warfare with bell-pull and knocker 
before I could effect an entry. And when I did get 
in, the accommodation was lugubrious. 

The morning revealed a grimy boulevard, with the 
circular glass hind-quarters of the station cutting it 
off short at one end, and a square or market-place at 
the other. This boulevard reminded me of some York¬ 
shire manufacturing "village"; it had not a trace of 
the urban splendour even of comparatively small 
French cities. To me, thrusting an inquisitive nose 
out of the window, it did not appear to be French 
at all. I unpacked Joanne to make sure that I had not 
been mistaken in the number of its inhabitants. But 

no: there it was as large as life, "V de 205,602 hab. 

• • 

Lille reveals itself quickly to the chance visitor. 
Hardly has he emerged from its huge and forbidding 
station before he realises that what everyone says about 
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it is true. It is a mean and dirty town of enormous 
proportions and unparalleled ugliness. Even the lan¬ 
guage spoken in the streets is a barbarous travesty of 
French. L' accent lillois to one who has come to France 
to bathe in the music of the most beautiful of languages 
is positively revolting. Thick, harsh, and “plummy,” 
it contrives to denude French of all its Latin precision 
and grace. 

The station, as I have mentioned, pokes itself into 
the middle of the town, and it is but a step, down the 
Rue Faidherbe, to the Grand* Place, where stand the 
only two buildings of interest which Lille can boast— 
the Grand* Garde and the Old Bourse. The latter 
is a very decorative, blackened building of brick and 
stone, elaborately ornamented, and surmounted, on 
the side facing the Grand* Place, by a belfry. The 
shops on the ground floor are no doubt very shocking, 
but they lend the rather sombre building a needed 
animation. It was begun in 1652, during the time of 
the Spanish domination. Apart from these buildings, 
the Grand* Place at Lille 0913) can hardly be called 
attractive. 

Lille, however, seems suddenly to have come to the 
conclusion that for a city of its size and wealth it is 
not sufficiently grandiose. A cafe of the grandiose 
type had been opened, though still unfinished, a week 
or two before my arrival. Its decorative paintings 
seemed to have been imitated from the caffe in the 
Cannebifee—only more so. Then there was a vast new 
theatre nearing completion, just behind the Bourse, and 
by its side an hotel of the usual “palace** type, an 
institution badly enough needed, was just emerging 
from its scaffolding. Lille, indeed, possesses only two 
hotels, the Grand H6tel near the station and the Hotel 
de TEurope in the Rue Basse. They would neither of 
them be remarkable for luxury, even in the smallest 
of country towns. 

From the Grand* Place various lines of tramways 
take one for a few pennies to Roubaix and Tourcoing 
and other manufacturing centres in the immediate 
neighbourhood. These are astonishingly like the most 
unpleasant of their English equivalents. The cottages 
of the operatives cover the plain like some hideous 
scarlet rash on the earth*s face. In their unredeemed 
ugliness they differ only in degree from the sumptuous 
“art-nouveau** villas of the middle classes which exist 
outside Roubaix. Roubaix itself is a vast manufac¬ 
turing town with about 121,000 inhabitants, whose 
architecture presents, roughly, a contrast between 
Clapham and Selfridge*s. It has a new and grandiose 
town hall in the middle of its place. This building is 
lapped round by seas of squalor, mean little streets of 
shops, mean little streets of houses leading ultimately 
to vast “works** full of chimneys and pipes of odd 
shapes whose outline against the lowering sky is the 
only thing aesthetically effective in the whole district. 
These towns all stand in a broad plain, are all close 
together, and linked up by tramways and railways. 
On board one of the trams on which I returned to Lille 
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from Tourcoing I saw a man, dressed in a top-hat, 
frock coat, and button boots, kick a little dog until 
it bled. 

Obstinate in the belief that no town in France of 
over 200,000 inhabitants could really be entirely with¬ 
out interest, I began an exploration of Lille that was 
almost desperate. There were caffe, of course, where 
the local “nuts** saw an unattractive form of life and 
gave it beer to drink, to the sound of a band. Perhaps 
I was not in the humour; perhaps the cafe of the 
moment was not the one I was in; but I have seldom 
felt so cynical about the pursuit of pleasure as I did 
at Lille. And the music-hall I went to had a revue 
of such a terrific tediousness that even now I tremble 
at its recollection. A more satisfactory evening amuse¬ 
ment than that at the “Casino** or the night caffe was 
the exploration of the restaurants. Some of these (and 
one in particular in a turning off the Rue Faidherbe 
near the Grand* Place) were quite excellent, and I have 
seldom eaten better food than they gave me or drunk a 
better bottle of wine. “Au Vatel** was, I remember, 
one of my satisfactory discoveries. The fat bourgeois 
of Lille, one gathered, were used to doing themselves 
well. A curious local custom was for the waiter to 
inquire, after each course, before removing the plate: 
“C'est termini pour Monsieur ?** After two days I 
gave up the unequal struggle to find Lille amusing. 
My adventure had not proved a success. I surged up 
and down the town's uninteresting boulevards in the 
tramcars—admiring the Porte de Paris, a late seven¬ 
teenth-century archway of much magnificence, and the 
other remaining town gates—but the only really 
pleasant quarter that I could discover was the open 
plain in front of Vauban*s Citadelle , through which 
runs the River Defile. Little groups of soldiers seemed 
always to be moving about this plain, and going in 
and out of the barracks through the handsome seven¬ 
teenth-century gateway. The air, too, was freer from 
grime and from smoke here, and there was some room 
for the sun to see what it could do. People on horse¬ 
back ; girls* schools going for their morning walks in 
long crocodiles; little officers elegant in their uniforms; 
bargees; nursemaids—all contrived to strike a human 
note which was lacking elsewhere in the town. But 
neither this pleasant promenade, nor even the pictures 
(I ought to mention, in justice, that Lille has perhaps 
the finest collection in France outside Paris), nor the 
excellence of the food in some of the restaurants, recon¬ 
ciled me to the idea of staying. On the fourth morn¬ 
ing I fled to the station, defeated, and took train for 
Laon, realising once again, in all their fullness, those 
pleasures of anticipation which, for the traveller, are 
his chief delight. 


Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a translation of 
Theodore de Banville's “Ballades,** by A. T. Strong, 
lecturer in English at the Melbourne University. 
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The Mountains of South Wales 

11. 

Y OU must be prepared to content yourself with 
humble quarters and humble fare upon occasion. 
If you are deliberately avoiding the haunts of man, 
as I was, you may often find upon arriving at the 
“inn " which bulks so largely upon your map that it 
is the tiniest beerhouse in the world. Not seldom will 
you be faced with the prospect of an extra ten-mile 
trudge for which you have made no allowance in your 
itinerary. 

In Radnor Forest (I presume there once grew therein 
at least two trees; there are no signs of them to-day) I 
realised for the first time in my life the full and un¬ 
pleasant significance of the verb “to grouse." The 
date was not far removed from the 12th. The hills 
were so thickly veiled in mist that one had difficulty 
in seeing twenty yards ahead; one could not see to 
shoot an elephant. A driving rain had quickly soaked 
me through. My burden was heavy but my heart was 
light. Half-way up the mountain side I espied a cattle 
shelter. I took refuge therein for a few moments' rest. 
Presently there arrived a sportsman who appeared to 
be sole owner of the universe. At least, he did his 
level best in the few moments which I suffered to remain 
at his disposal to impress upon me the fact that I was 
an intruder, a trespasser, a blot upon his mountain. 
He warned me to keep to the tracks. He might with 
equal helpfulness have told me to follow the tram¬ 
lines. A pure white harebell which I had the good 
fortune to find shortly afterwards caused me to forget 
though not to forgive the churlishness of the “Grouser." 
And before long I came upon a large patch of glorious 
white heather. I was happy—until I arrived at the 
outskirts of Llandrindod Wells, where I purposed to 
lay my head for the night. A farmer had informed 
me that it lay “just over the hill." “Just over" involved 
several perilous ascents and descents and a journey of 
many miles. But I arrived—arrived to find Llandrin¬ 
dod Wells, as to one moiety thereof, engaged in 
playing golf; as to the other, engaged in tea-drinking. 
Tea is a serious affair in Llandrindod Wells. And so 
is golf. A huge sixty-horse-power motor-car tore past 
me up the hill with its burden of bored humanity. 
Below, in the steamy hollow, the denizens of the spa 
ate and drank and paraded in the streets and ignored 
the incomparable beauty which surrounded it. 

The greatest heights to which its splenetic half-pay 
officers and valetudinarians ever attain is the golf- 
course. And late in the day is it before the sun of 
Llandrindod Wells ascends even thus far. For heavy 
breakfasts must be eaten, sulphurous waters quaffed, 
the craving for gossip appeased, and a multitude of 
equally unprofitable tasks accomplished before the 
hour is ripe for the afternoon round of golf. I took 
the first train in the morning and hastened towards the 
Beacons of Brecon. The highest point fails of three 
thousand feet by a little. I first scaled the Beacons 
late one misty afternoon. A shepherd warned me that 


I should never find my way down again. The long, 
grass-clad saddleback which forms the easiest approach 
from the north seemed unending. Suddenly there 
loomed before me an apparently unscalable preopio 
of shattered rock. I crept up warily and rejoiced. 

The thick mist shed over the scene a veil of mystery 
and eerie loneliness. Not a sound disturbed the un¬ 
earthly stillness. Sheep loomed up from nowhere and, 
after one startled and bewildered gaze, disappeared, 
seemingly, into void space. A little later, through a 
break in the grey pall, shone a patch of clear azure 
sky, and I looked down in wonder and joy upon cobalt 
screes and blood-red scars, upon the steep slopes the 
more startling in the intensity of their colouring b_\ 
reason of the vivid olive-green of grass fresh with the 
moisture of overladen clouds. Up there amidst the 
clouds the great creatures of the sea whom time has 
forgotten sleep their profound sleep. Their suro^at 
is, maybe, a trifle threadbare, but purple. 

R. E. N. 


Some New French Plays 

M HENRY BATAILLE’S new play, “ i-e 
• Phalfene," recently given at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, is marked by a tendency common to 
almost every manifestation of modern art. It *s 
essentially fragmentary, and seems composed of 
details which are based neither on strength of com¬ 
position nor on a carefully studied plan, nor even on a 
well-developed general idea. It reminds us of the 
weird harmonies of modern musicians who revel m 
series of sounds succeeding each other without any 
theme, or of the “vibrations" noted by the Futurist or 
Cubist painters, without perspective. The plot is that 
of a thrilling penny serial. And, as it treats of a very 
particular pathological case, the play never attains 
the rank of a comedy of character. 

Thyra is a young girl who belongs to the alarming 
cosmopolitan set which has selected Paris as a halting- 
place. She is very beautiful, exceedingly talented, 
and original. Evidently the author has read the diary 
of Marie Bashkirtseff whilst drawing the character of 
his heroine, for Thyra shares with her Russian pre¬ 
decessor an unquenchable thirst for glory and a violent 
disdain for commonplace life. When the curtain rises 
on the first act she has just returned from a hospital 
consultation, whither she went to learn the truth about 
a lung affection; the doctor has brutally told her that 
she has only five or six years to live. She does not 
lose her nerve, but wonders what will be the most 
agreeable way of spending her remaining time. She 
first asks a great sculptor, her master, how long she 
must still study in order to perfect her art. Of course, 
he answers that the least period required is five or six 
years; otherwise, the play would come to an abrupt 
close! Seeing that she is even deprived of her art, 
Thyra smashes the statue on which she was working. 
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and meditates again. She decides that in her last six 
years on earth she will experience all the most thrilling, 
voluptuous and curious sensations life can produce. 

She immediately carries out her decision by donning 
a very light and airy costume and going to one of the 
most debauched balls of Paris. Before starting, she 
breaks her engagement to the Prince of Thyeste. He 
follows her furtively, and is dumbfounded in seeing 
his sublime fiancee in a boisterous orgy. Thyra 
evidently thinks she must lose no time in beginning 
her collection of sensations. She accompanies an 
unknown American painter to his house, and only 
reaches her own home in the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing (second act). The Prince is waiting for her, rather 
exasperated. After a lengthy dialogue, which the 
actress takes in the half-nude costume of Salome, 
Thyra tells her ex-fianck that she acted thus in order 
to put the irreparable between them. But having done 
so, she proceeds to prove to him immediately the nature 
of her real sentiments, without passing before M. le 
Maire. The Prince accepts without any unnecessary 
scruples, and the curtain falls just in time. 

In the third act, Thyra and the Prince have reached 
Italy, and we are presented with all the indispensable 
accessories of southern climes: blue sky, vivid rocks, 
lyricism besprinkled liberally with sublimity, evoca¬ 
tions of young poets, negro servants, princes, dukes, 
duchesses, and mystical dethroned queens. 

Alas! Thyra discovers that the Prince of Thyeste 
cares less for her as her fatal illness progresses, so 
after quite a lot of poesy, she starts for Paris (fourth 
act), where she gives a marvellous fkte, to which she 
bids all her friends. And as she wishes that they 
should keep an aesthetic souvenir of her remarkable 
beauty, she strips herself of all protecting veils and 
allows her guests to contemplate her thus for an in¬ 
stant, before committing suicide. Happily, this takes 
place in the wings. 

The whole play is based on an extremely rare patho¬ 
logical case, which excludes it from attaining a very 
general portke . M. Bataille defends himself from the 
accusation of desiring to draw any general conclusions. 
He has only wished to create an atmosphere which will 
interest and charm his audience; in this he has suc¬ 
ceeded. It is, however, to be regretted that his comedy 
is so full of literary effects, which is quite disastrous 
in the case of a play. There is also an absolute lack 
of homogeneity and of construction; we may be occa¬ 
sionally interested by a delicate conception (for we 
must not forget that Bataille began his career as a 
poet), but we cannot help feeling the most painful 
impression of moral disorder. From time to time the 
characters certainly emit curious ideas on art, on mys¬ 
ticism, on aestheticism, but they do this so vaguely that 
we are forced to feel that the author has been unable 
to disengage these ideas from all the literary padding 
which surrounds them. Those whom “Le Phal&ne” 
would rather fatigue, if they wish to follow it with 
sustained attention, will be agreeably entertained, for 
in each act the author has reserved some attraction, 
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such as plastic poses, prettily dressed women, and 
dances. 

The idle of Thyra is taken by Mile. Yvonne de 
Bray, who has been the protagonist of numerous light 
comedies in which the chief qualities required were 
coquetry, gaiety and youth. The part is a very heavy 
one; she is perfect in the scenes necessitating those 
qualities which are particularly hers, but not in the 
scenes which demand strength and violence. Mme. 
Moreno, who plays the part of a dethroned queen, 
possesses, on the contrary, a marvellous voice and a 
great deal of natural ease and nobleness of gesture. 
The character of the Prince of Thyeste was well repre¬ 
sented by M. Capellani, who is as violent, egotistical, 
strong-headed, and elegant as is necessary. 

M. Henri Kistemackers possesses undeniable scenic 
gifts. He knows how to construct a play, how to 
sharpen or retard the interest, how to adapt his dia¬ 
logue to the situation. He has always a plot, which 
nowadays is quite rare, and if his plots are often quite 
impossible, or, to say the least, improbable, they are 
replete with theatrical effects, even if these are not of 
the finest texture. But M. Kistemackers makes one 
mistake: he wishes to aim too high. There 
have been many first-class authors who have not 
blushed to write plays meant simply to divert or in¬ 
terest their contemporaries, without proposing to study 
any incomplete racial or social problem in three or four 
acts. Of course, by introducing a theme in his 
comedies, M. Kistemackers succeeds only in confusing 
the action proper and the vague symbolism which he 
dotes on! 

In “L’Ocqident," just presented at the Renaissance 
Theatre, he shows us a young Moroccan dancer, 
Hanouna, who, after leading a rather stormy life, has 
become the “lady friend* * of a French naval officer 
named Cadi&re. The dancer symbolises the fatalism, 
fanaticism and individualism of the East; the officer 
personifies the honour of the West. After a series of 
incidents, the West triumphs over the East. There 
is the indispensable opium-smoking atmosphere, since 
the play takes place at Toulon, and an agreeable 
troupe of young persons. There are also all the 
dramatic elements which contribute towards determin¬ 
ing a modem success, and a fire which appropriately 
breaks out at the close of the third act permits M. 
Kistemackers to perpetuate his custom of making his 
plays end by a catastrophe. 

“L*Occident*' is finely acted by Mme. Suzanne 
D6spr£s, who personifies, with a rare power of con¬ 
centration and strength, the dancer Hanouna. M. 
Abel Tarride is, as usual, very sober yet energetic in 
the part of Cadifcre. M. L6rand has sketched, with 
his customary care for detail, the figure of the severe 
Commandant Ligni&res, whilst in the rather pitiable 
figure of Arnaud, the young officer who falls a prey 
to the Machiavellian wiles of Hanouna, M. Vincent 
is not quite equal to the task, in spite of his appreci¬ 
able efforts to cope with the difficult rile which is 
imposed upon him. MARC LOGE. 
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Japanese Colour Prints at South 

Kensington 

T N our last week’s issue we published a notice of the 
“*■ series of Japanese colour prints lent by R. Leicester 
Harmsworth, Esq., M.P., now on view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The collection is peculiarly 
valuable from the historical aspect. It must be borne 
in mind that colour printing in Japan dates only from 
the early eighteenth century, and is wholly plebeian 
in the sense that it was pursued by humble craftsmen, 
not great artists, who sold their productions for a 
mere trifle amongst the working classes. Other 
notable features of the art which must be kept in view 
are that the work was entirely done by hand, no print¬ 
ing press of any kind being employed, that certain 
conventions were necessary on account of the limita¬ 
tions inherent in the process, that it required some 
time to acquire a mastery of the principles of per¬ 
spective, and that the possibilities of blue were not 
discovered until a comparatively late date. For our 
own part, we must frankly and unashamedly confess 
that the productions of the so-called period of de¬ 
cadence possess a far greater attractiveness than the 
strictly classical masterpieces. In particular, the 
marvellous ultramarine of certain seascapes and river 
scenes of Hokusai has always exercised a peculiar 
fascination over us. But to our mind the greatest 
charm of any branch of the art is to be found in the 
wonderfully delicate and realistic snow-scenes of 
Hiroshige. This artist also fully grasped the possi¬ 
bilities of blue; two of his fan designs here exhibited 
are composed entirely in that colour, with the exception 
of the signatures. 

The capacities of the tough mulberry bark paper 
used for colour prints is great. In several of the 
examples here displayed embossed work will be found. 
One does not customarily attribute humour to Japanese 
artists, but in numbers 111 to 116 will be noticed an 
entirely delightful and amusing representation of the 
Fox’s Wedding. The catalogue is admirably 
arranged and illustrated, and contains most valuable 
information for the student. 


The Fine Art Society has at present on view, at 
148, New Bond Street, a representative collection of the 
drawings and pastels of Mr. Lewis Baumer. In addi¬ 
tion to a number of the originals of his well-known 
contributions to Punch , are to be seen several of his 
illustrations of “Vanity Fair.” In these he has reached 
the high-water mark of book-illustration. His pastel 
studies will also repay careful attention. In an ad¬ 
joining room is a collection of water-colours by Mr. 
Moffat Lindner, depicting the waterways of Venice 
and Holland. To our mind, the artist detracts from 
the merit of his work by excessive and studied rough¬ 
ness and lack of finish. There is further a fine collec¬ 
tion of etchings by Frank Brangwyn. 


Thames Conservancy 

T HE Thames has been the peculiar property of 
Londoners ever since the oars of Roman triremes 
thrashed its waters. In the essay of Elia on the 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, claim was made 
that “ the stream that watered our pleasant places” 
belonged to the Temple, the spot of Lamb’s “ kindly 
engendure.” In our utilitarian age the tidal reaches of 
the river are, in the main, a highway for merchandise, 
the channel in which the shuttle of a world’s commerce 
travels. The foreign agriculturist regards the maw of 
London as insatiable. To the Briton who wanders 
through the apparently sterile region of Jutland nothing 
is more remarkable than the methods by which the 
wants of the English consumer are studied and catered 
for. He will hear on all hands statistics of exports to 
England of butter, bacon, and eggs, and a score of 
other commodities; of regulations rigidly enforced to 
prevent the British market being alienated; of co-opera¬ 
tive farms; of State aid skilfully adjusted to the 
advancement of agriculture. He will see wind-swept 
wastes, left bare under the wreckage of Glacial Ages, 
converted into veritable goldfields by their hardy culti¬ 
vators, whose stream of Pactolus flows steadily from 
English pockets. 

The jaws of the Thames are for ever open to swallow 
• the produce of the world. Statutory blunders and ex¬ 
travagances are condoned and obliterated by the grow¬ 
ing needs of the hungry giant we call “ London.” 
Therein are twelve or fourteen hundred more mouths to 
fill than was the case last Friday. So long as the 
monster thus grows like a geometrical puzzle, the 
Thames will continue to be the entrance gate of a world 
mart. 

Until recently, the tidal portion of the river was also 
a highway for pleasure and business. Through the 
crass muddling of a “Progressive” County Council, 
the Thames is now well nigh deprived of this important 
function. The methods by which this public service 
was crippled and extinguished, and the dog-in-the- 
manger tactics which have prevented its revival form an 
object-lesson of Socialist achievement, which the Lon¬ 
doner will do well to ponder. In the past, the water¬ 
man's trim-built wherry was the fashionable conveyance 
from one end of town to the other, that which the gon¬ 
dola is to the Venetian. As roads improved and loco¬ 
motion became more organised, the waterman’s craft 
went to the wall. There are old enactments under 
which it was often an offence to impede the routes 
running north and south to the waterside, where 
wherries plied for hire. In 1634 the Watermen peti¬ 
tioned the King, saying that hackney coaches were “ not 
confined to going north and south, but their plying and 
carrying of people east and west, to and fro, in the 
streetes and places abutting upon the river doth utterly 
ruinate your petitioners.” 

Many of those who read this article will remember a 
time when the Thames was little better than an open 
sewer. Science can certainly claim to have wrought a 
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revolution in respect of the cleansing of our befouled 
river, but much remains unachieved. A few years ago 
a scheme was afoot for the building of a barrage and 
the conversion of the tidal compartment of the river 
into a lake. This proposal, had it been carried out, 
would have deprived London of that cleansing flood 
and ebb of waters to which its wonderful healthiness 
is so largely due. An army of self-appointed 
scavengers now visit us—multitudes of sea gulls flock 
to the heart of London. Not only do they add vastly 
to the charm and beauty of our bridges, but their 
services are priceless. The ostrich pales his ineffectual 
fires before the common gull, as a consumer of garbage. 

The literary interests that cluster about our river are 
legion. Watching evening shadows fall across the 
Pool or from one of the bridges, the artistic ensemble 
revealed is well nigh perfect. Dull must he be of soul 
to whom such a fantasy of slowly-changing splendour 
does not awaken a sense of wonder and beauty. With¬ 
out our smoke-laden atmosphere and the mists which 
hover along the Thames valley, we should miss those 
glorious sky-scapes to which, because they are so 
familiar, the average Londoner is blind. The Lon¬ 
doner's pose is that of aloofness of expression, and this 
pose he is wont to wear as an armour against the shock 
of enthusiasm. If Potsdam grenadiers were to mount 
guard in Whitehall, after a lapse of 48 hours he would 
take them as a matter of course. The North American 
Indian and the mountaineer of Morocco make it a point 
of honour to express no surprise at new sights, be they 
ever so novel. Even so in the main the Londoner affects 
a callous indifference to the artistry of his own city. 
There is a story told of James I that shows how little 
the temperament of the Londoner has changed in 300 
years. The King, it appears, sent to the Lord Mayor 
to demand from the Corporation a loan of £20,000. 
To this the burgesses made answer that, not having 
such a sum available, they could not lend it. “ Then," 
quote the King, “ I will force you." He threatened 
to remove the Court to Winchester or Oxford, to shut up 
the Law Courts and thus destroy the civic life of the 
capital by royal neglect. The Corporation to this 
cajolery made a truly Cockney reply: “ Sire, you may 
do all you say. One thing your Majesty cannot do, 
and that is take from us the Thames." 

For several years a Royal Commission sat, the princi¬ 
pal purpose of which appeared to be to make out a case 
for disestablishing the Thames Conservancy from its 
management of the lower river. This it accomplished. 
It was admitted that the London docks were to a certain 
extent behind the times. Evidence was forthcoming 
that, although the trade of London went on increasing, 
the tendency of oversea trade was to shift its centre to 
British detriment. The London river was however 
conspicuously a cheap port for short sea-trading craft 
which did not go into dock, and these supplied a vast 
preponderance of the tonnage handled. The charge 
against the Thames Conservancy amounted to this—it 
had not spent money which it did not possess. The 
operation of transferring the financial burden of the 
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Dock industry to the shoulders of the consumer was 
.embodied in a Bill, under which in due course the Port 
of London Authority came into being. That body has 
carried out its mandate. It has consolidated and j 
strengthened the commercial organisation of the Port; 
it has spent and is spending money like water. 

The problems of London as a manufacturing centre 
are rapidly changing. The function of the Thames 
grows more that of a food carrier, less that of a raw 
material carrier. The tendency of modem industrial- ! 
ism is decentralisation. Year by year the tale of 
factories closed in the London area and opened fifty 
or a hundred miles away, is increasing. One thing 
seems pretty obvious, the Port Authority would be well 
advised to reduce, while it may, its burden of dead 
debt. Last year the value of London imports and ex¬ 
ports was £383,629,052. A strenuous effort should now 
be made to write down the load of debt, which might 
in the future, under novel conditions, cripple industry. 

London has grown into a gigantic province. Within 
the last few years we have seen the extinction of her 
shipbuilding industry. If no national calamity befalls 
us, she must remain the money heart of the world. 
The vast expansion of foreign ports, such as Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, has mainly come about by reason of the 
fact that modem trade resembles a land-locked river, 
-ever seeking new channels of discharge. When we 
consider the industrial unrest of the time, how young 
nations are urgently seeking their place in the sun, the 
astounding rapidity with which old methods nowadays 
are wont to be scrapped, the policy of government upon 
which the healthful growth of the world's capital de¬ 
pends is a concern intimately affecting every comer of 
our wide-flung Empire. A. E. CAREY. 


The Theatre 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 

MUSIC DRAMAS IN ENGLISH 

HIS interesting adventure of Mr. Raymond Roze 
certainly deserves the sincerest attention of that 
enormous world of music-lovers which London un¬ 
doubtedly possesses. We could hardly expect that 
success would come to such an undertaking at a single 
bound. But the productions at Covent Garden, 
although leaving something to * be desired to the 
critical, still offer a feast of music and delight to the 
general public. 

JOAN OF ARC 

With this elaborate and beautiful production Mr. 
Roze makes a bold bid for popular support. It is 
true that musicians have not greatly complimented 
him on the originality of his composition, nor critics 
of the drama on the action of his story, but there re¬ 
mains very much in which the theatre-goer will take 


delight. The romance of Joan is known to all, but 
the beauty of the setting and the gorgeousness of the 
costumes worn at the Court of Charles VII or in the 
camp are only fully realised when one has had the 
advantage of seeing just how Mr. R6ze, supported by 
a dozen experts, manages to fill his great stage with 
brilliancy and bravery. On the night we saw the 
opera, the music was sung and played throughout 
with perfect skill under the conductorship of the com¬ 
poser. Miss Lilian Granfelt was perfectly at home 
as the inspired heroine, and from her call and farewell 
to her home, even unto her martyrdom and apotheosis, 
held the sympathy of the audience, both by her voice 
and the simple charm of her acting. Of the many 
other characters, Mr. Henry Rabke as Charles VII 
and Mr. Charles Mott as Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
were the most effective, the first presenting the curious 
King of France with great skill and the second singing 
the music of Philip with distinction and clearness. 

In a work such as this, which is so largely dependent 
on the rich effect of the music and the elaborate 
tableaux, the story, already well known, need not be 
forced upon the hearer. In this respect we must say 
almost the whole company showed a determination 
to tell us very little. We know, of course, that the 
language in which they sang was English, but the 
enunciation, even with the clearest, was evidently a 
very grave difficulty, and thus many a valuable point 
was missed or told only by the orchestra. Before this 
is in print, changes will doubtless have been made 
which will bring “Joan of Arc" more nearly into 
touch with an English audience. Among many beau¬ 
tiful and successful scenes, that of the ballet was 
especially appreciated. The premibe danseuse , 
Karina, and the premier danseur % Roberty, with the 
aid of Espinosa and others, made a most effective 
appearance; indeed, there were periods during the 
opera when we should have liked to recall them, for, 
notwithstanding the many fine things in “ Joan of 
Arc," there are dull passages. 

There will be gayer evenings during Mr. Roze's 
season, for we see he promises us the ballet of 
“Narkiss," with the lively M. Roberty in the title 
r 6 le % in his later production of the immensely popular 
14 Hansel and Gretel/ 1 

TANNHAUSER 

Mr. John Coates bore the weight and glory of this 
tremendous character with great gallantry on its first 
production this season. Wagner's splendid opera has 
so long been written about, that one need not say more 
than that the important orchestra which Mr. R6ze has 
gathered together gave us once more the well-known 
music with perfect skill and brilliancy. The singing 
as a whole was, no doubt, sufficient, but it was not 
remarkable in the history of 44 Tannhauser," nor did 
the fact that English was sung prove greatly to our 
advantage. Miss May Storia proved to be a beautiful, 
if not very passionate, Venus, and Miss Bettina Free¬ 
man a dramatic Elisabeth. Again the ladies and 
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gentlemen of the ballet gave us a lively quarter of 
an hour; the production, although not of the finest, is 
worthy of the consideration of all students and 
enthusiasts of music. 


“Great Catherine” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre 

MR. SHAW’S LlTTLE FARCE 

It is our misfortune not always to have been able to 
admire everything that Mr. Shaw has written for the 
stage. We know hundreds of people to whom his 
name is enough to make them thrill with a sense of his 
depth and cleverness, his engaging brilliancy, his ever¬ 
present wit. Without being as lucky as these, from the 
earliest days we have admired the highest in his work 
whenever it was permitted to us to find it. We had 
imagined that eighteenth-century Court life in Peters¬ 
burg might have been amusing when treated in his 
candid method. But his " Great Catherine ” is little 
more than a rather pointless jest at the expense of the 
manners and conversation of an English captain of 
Light Dragoons whom the author forces into the 
society of Prince Potemkin, the Empress, and the rest. 

The period is 1776, and there are four simple scenes. 
The first shows us what is supposed to be the Prince’s 
chancery in the Palace at Petersburg. Potemkin, 
admirably played by Mr. McKinnel, is getting drunk 
on French brandy while his niece, the "beautiful little 
darling,” Varinka, Miss Miriam Lewes, abuses him. 
The English Captain Edstaston, Mr. Breon, comes to 
ask for an introduction to Catherine, and is received 
after some difficulty by the Prince, who treats him in 
a curious and barbaric manner. At the petit levte of 
the next scene Potemkin throws the Captain upon the 
Empress’s bed, and his English stupidity is again 
developed—with no great skill—and laughed at by the 
Court. The Empress appears to make love to him and 
he flies to the English girl to whom he is engaged, and 
who, of course, happens to be in Petersburg. He is 
then arrested after an ignominious fashion, and in the 
last scene tortured by Catherine, who has him bound 
before her on the floor and then tickles his ribs with her 
pointed shoe. He is eventually released and makes a 
prodigiously stupid speech and leaves the Court. 
Catherine says she wishes she had him back again; 
Potemkin asks if she wishes him for her lover, and the 
curtain comes down on her brilliant answer, ,4 No, for 
my museum.” 

There is a little modern satire in the dialogue, 
with a few quite modest jokes, and there is 
a very charming and convincing presentation 
of Catherine by Miss Gertrude Kingston, who 
plays the part with a wonderful German accent 
and something more than her usual distinction 
of manner. But the little play, as a whole, is neither 
very worthy of the author nor in any way valuable. By 


calling it a thumbnail sketch we presume that Mr. Shaw 
intends to hint that it is a trifling affair, but we do not 
see why a drawing on a finger-nail, or even a toe-nail* 
should not be a work of art. Mr. Shaw’s confused 
sketch is preceded by Mr. Hermon Ould’s lugubrious 
play, 44 Between Sunset and Dawn,” which is power¬ 
fully acted, especially by Mr. McKinnel and Mr- 
Breon, and Miss Ada King. 


Shakespearean Ballet at the Empire 

We do not remember to have seen any form of 
fantastic choral ballet so beautiful, delicate, 
and enthralling as that which Madame Lydia Kyasht 
and Mr. C. Wilhelm and Mr. Cuthbert Clarke have 
adapted from the fruitful sources of Shakespeare’s. 
" Midsummer Night’s Dream ” and Mendelssohn’s, 
music. 

The result of this inspired collaboration is delight¬ 
ful. The ballet of “ Titania ” contains within its 
short traffic of the stage the most delicious quintes¬ 
sence of the fairy spirit of Shakespeare’s play. We 
see again the curious quarrel of Oberon and Titania, 
the sly ways of Puck, the folly of the mortals, and 
the moonlight revels of the most charming fairies, and* 
the strange adventures of that juice of 

.a little Western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness— 

that charm which, laid on sleeping eyelids, can, in 
the case of Titania and Bottom the Weaver, bring - 
about such quaint results. All this and much more 
is told in the gay dances of Madame Kyasht and her- 
companions to the lovely music of Mendelssohn, 
especially orchestrated to suit the occasion by Mr. 
Clarke. 

The Nick Bottom of Mr. Fred Payne and the other 
mortals, who are only on the scene just as long as 
they amuse us, are played with the true Shakespearean 
low-comedy seriousness and sincerity. These charac¬ 
ters—so frequently burlesqued and modernised out 
of recognition—are here presented with a perfect sense- 
of proportion, and add immensely to the fantasy of 
the fairy ballet by contrast of the boldest sort. 

In the character of Titania, Madame Kyasht looks 
and dances as the most beautiful of the fairies we 
have known. Other dancers may surpass her grace 
of movement, but none outshines her beauty or her 
skill. W r ith the fine, romantic Oberon of M. Leonid 
Joukoff, her scenes indeed take us over the borderland 
of the world. The beauty, delicacy, and dignity of 
the King and Queen of the Fairies oblige us to be 
their humble, admiring subjects—if they will permit 
our devotion. 

But not contented with so many charming devices, 
the producers of "Titania” also give us a blithe and 
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accomplished Philomel in the vivacious and graceful 
person of Miss Phyllis Bedells. Although her manner 
is different from that of Madame Kyasht, and in no 
way clashes with “ Titania/* we are devoted to Philo¬ 
mel too; her youthful spirit, her gaiety, and grace 
lend one more charm to this admirable production. 

As for the rest of the programme at the Empire, 
it is filled with merriment. The vaudeville, or, as it 
were, one-act musical comedy, “The Gay Lothario/* 
is broadly popular. Its humour is sustained through¬ 
out by an excellent company, among whom Mr. Shaun 
Glenville is easily first as Sir George Toorish, a 
manager of many theatres and the admirer of many 
ladies. Of course, this production is not without its 
tango, which the Parisian dancers, Les Glorias, carry 
out with great success. 


The Coliseum 

“THE FOLLIES” RENEW THEIR YOUTH 

THOSE who have travelled among the entertainments 
of the whole world had grown to look upon the Follies 
as an explicitly English form of fun which could not 
be seen or enjoyed anywhere but in our country. When 
on the death of the gifted Mr. P 61 issier there seemed 
some likelihood of the company dying out, many were 
the regrets. But with the appearance of the company 
under the direction of Mr. Dan Everard we are again 
able to appreciate the particular kind of attraction 
which they exercise over so many different kinds of 
audience. Their present entertainment is on the same 
lines as in the early days of the company. Some six 
amusing songs and burlesques are given by four quick¬ 
witted actors and three ladies who are lively and possess 
good voices. Mr. J. G. Taylor is a little in the manner 
of Mr. Lewis, who used to grace this gathering, but 
he has plenty of individuality and humour of his own. 
There is a delightful quartette, “Theatrical ABC,” 
words by Mr. Wimperis and music by Mr. P 61 issier. 
This is followed by a gay little song, given by Miss 
Dollis Brooke, and “It's Really a Wonderful Country/* 
a topical arrangement in which Mr. Taylor quite wins 
the hearts of the house. In fact, “ The Follies 99 gene¬ 
rally show their old skill in getting into very pleasant 
and easy relation with their audience. 

“ The Baked Potato Man/* the haunting air of 
which one remembers of old, was admirably given, 
and then followed just two minutes* burlesque of 
absurd modern drama and five minutes of music-hall 
fun, with a stairway arrangement which they call “The 
Fiascolade.” Other quaint humours followed, and 
the whole thing—short and to the point—was loudly 
applauded, and has evidently come to stay. Truly 
one missed certain old qualities and charms, but the 
present programme . will constantly improve. Tne 
Follies of to-day will be as popular as the Follies 
of yesterday. 

Egan Mew. 


’ Notes for Collectors 

SOME INTERESTING SALES 

A FTER long months of quiescence the great 
auction-rooms are beginning to fill with 
interested visitors and enthusiastic bidders. 

One of the most engaging personalities among the 
world of collectors during our time was the late Mr. 
J. H. FitzHenry, whose name was often heard in 
connection with some of the most victorious purchases 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan and many of the important 
loans to the ever-growing museum at South Kensington. 

Mr. FitzHenry lived for some time at Thurloe 
Place, immediately opposite the Victoria and Albert, 
where, as he grew in years, he spent many happy 
meditative hours, and where one could often meet and 
chat with him on subjects of common interest, many 
of which were exemplified in the collections he had 
lent or given to the Museum. 

Now he has passed away, comes the auctioneer. 
Messrs. Christie’s have already disposed of the by no 
means unimportant collection of silver, and the 
Commonwealth and Norwich beakers, the work of 
William Homer, of Dublin, 1770, or of Christopher 
Shaw, 1656, have started again on their journey to 
the cabinets of other collectors. A plain tea-kettle 
of the period of George I reached the high price of 
155 s . per ounce, while pretty good figures were given 
for every sort of example of antique silver, English 
or foreign, which was in good condition. Indeed, the 
prices suggest that the interest in the subject has in¬ 
creased since last season. 

On Monday, the 24th, and the two following days, 
the general works of art which Mr. FitzHenry had 
gathered together will be shown and sold in King 
Street. There is a considerable quantity of thirteenth 
to sixteenth foreign work which will greatly attract 
the modem buyer. The art of the Middle Ages has, 
of course, always been sought by the antiquary and 
connoisseur, but it is only of late that what may tc 
called the general collector—including those passionate 
buyers, the Americans—has entered into this field of 
beauty and historic worth. 

No doubt the Gothic ivories, the Limoges enamels, 
and old Italian bronzes will greatly delight this new 
world of purchasers almost as much as the miniatures, 
watches, bijouterie, and Sevres, Dresden, and Oriental 
porcelains, with which they are more familiar. 

Old pictures and drawings from the same collector s 
store, with some remarkable pictures removed from Sir 
Henry Stafford Jerningham’s house at Costessey Park, 
will form still another group on the 21st, and thus what 
may be called the fine art sale season begins, and works 
painted in a hundred studios hundreds of years ago 
change hands again as quickly as the cards at auction 

bridge. 

* E. M. 
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Notes and News 

The Sterling Mackinlay Operatic Society will give 
two performances of Mr. Sidney Jones* romantic opera, 
“My Lady Molly/* at the King's Hall on December 
12 and 13. Mr. Sterling Mackinlay will conduct, while 
the title rdle will be taken by his pupil, Miss Mabel 
Mann. 


soit ouverte ou ferm6e,** entitled “Open or Shut.” 
Among those in the casts will be Mr. Rathmell Wilson, 
Mr. Henry Le Grand, Mr. Frederick Moyes, Mile. 
Juliette Mylo, Miss Pax Robertson, and Miss Wini- 
fride Borrow. Signorina Dolores di Diego will recite. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Society at the International Club, 22a, Regent 
Street, S.W. 4 


In connection with the revival of Sir James Barrie's 
comedy, “Quality Street,” at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips will open 
to-day an exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, of a series of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson illustrating this story. 


Among the new books for young people announced 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for early publication 
are “When I was a Little Girl,” by Miss Zona Gale, 
which is described as a “real fairy story,” after the 
style of “Peter Pan,” and “Mothering on Perilous,” by 
Lucy Furman, a story of the Kentucky mountains. 

The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society 
will be held on Wednesday next, at 8 o'clock p.m., at 
20, Hanover Square, when the following communica¬ 
tions will be made: Mr. F. W. Chapman, F.R.M.S., 
“ Notes on the Shell Structure in the Genus Lingula, 
Recent and Fossil”; and Mr. J. C. Kershaw, “Develop¬ 
ment of an Embiid.” 


The admirers of Benjamin Disraeli and students of 
his work will be pleased to learn that Mr. Murray 
hopes to publish within a few days the collection of 
his political writings, edited by Mr. William Hutcheon. 
The volume, which in appearance is uniform with the 
late Mr. Monypenny's biography, is entitled “Whies 
and Whiggism.” 


The Music Club opens its season with a reception at 
the Grafton Galleries at 9 p.m. on Monday next. The 
principal feature of the programme will be the first 
performance in England of the recently composed 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Erick Korngold, the 
boy composer. It will be played by Herr Nandor 
Zsolt, of Buda Pesth, where he is well known as a 
violinist, teacher and composer (who makes his first 
appearance in England), and Mr. Richard Epstein. 


The late Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace wrote an intro¬ 
duction to a book entitled “The Case for Land 
Nationalisation,” by Joseph Hyder, which will be 
published soon by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
and Co., at 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Hyder has given serious 
study to the subject, and traces its rise and growth, 
giving a large and interesting number of illustrations 
of the evils of the present system. He also draws atten¬ 
tion to Land Values and Unearned Increment, the 
Leasehold System, the Agricultural and Housing 
Problems, Landlordism and Farmers in England and 
Ireland, and the Highland clearances in Scotland. 


The Drama Society will present at a matinee on 
Tuesday, December 2, Ibsen's “When We Dead 
Awaken,” and a new English version, by Rathmell 
Wilson, of Alfred de Musset's “II faut qu'une porte 


The Kreuz Zeitung , November 7, and the Miinchener 
Zeitungi November 8, hail the proposed dispatch of 
two of the most important German men-of-war on a 
long winter trip to West Africa and South America as 
the surest sign of the satisfactory turn which British- 
German relations have taken of late; whereas the 
imperialist Tagliche Rundschau for November 7 cannot 
conceal its alarm at what it calls “the weakening of our 
national defence,” which might easily be taken advan¬ 
tage of by Germany's opponents. The Berliner Bor sen 
Zeitung for November 11 has a very sympathetic refer¬ 
ence to Sir Edward Grey’s speech at Newcastle, of 
which it publishes a lengthy extract. The importance 
of this speech and of the statements made by the 
Russian Premier during his recent Paris visit, the paper 
avers, cannot be overrated. 


The Royal Society of Arts will commence its 160th 
session on November 19 with an address by the chair¬ 
man of the council, Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich, 
K.C.M.G. Before Christmas there will be four meet¬ 
ings besides the opening meeting. The first of these 
will be devoted to a paper by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
on “Zoological Gardens”; the second to a paper by 
Mr. John Urnney, on “Perfumery.” At the third, Mr. 
Thorne Baker will read a paper on “Applications of 
Electricity to Agriculture,” and at the last meeting 
before Christmas, the question of the Channel Tunnel 
will be brought forward by Mr. Arthur Fell, M.P. A 
number of papers for the meetings after Christmas 
have also been promised, but the dates for these are not 
yet arranged. Amongst them will be a lecture by Sir 
Sidney Lee, on “Shakespeare’s Life and Works,” to be 
delivered under the Aldred Trust, which is intended 
for the promotion of literature as well as science. 


Dr. Georg Brandes will arrive in London about the 
20th of this month. He will give his first lecture 
(Shakespeare) at the Sheffield University, and on 
November 25, at Caxton Hall, the same lecture at 
8.45 p.m., with Edmund Gosse, C.B., LL.D., in the 
chair. On November 27 (afternoon), at the Times 
Book Club, he will speak on “Friedrich Nietzsche,” 
and on the 29th he will lecture on “Napoleon” at the 
Danish Club, “Danmart.” On December 1 Dr. Brandes 
will lecture on “Nietzsche” at Essex Hall; on December 
2 he will lecture at the Royal Society of Literature, 
with the Earl of Halsbury in the chair, and on Decem¬ 
ber 5 at the London University, when Lord Reay has 
consented to preside. On Dr. Brandes' return from his 
lecture tour to the university towns in the United 
Kingdom he will give a final lecture on “Hamlet” at 
the Garrick Theatre, under the auspices of the British 
Empire Shakespeare Society. Besides the “welcome 
dinner” which the English authors are offering Dr. 
Brandes on November 27 at the Hotel Cecil, the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom and 
several other literary clubs in London are making 
arrangements to entertain him. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN THE 

PACIFIC.—IV. 


B Y those people who retain belief in Japan’s peaceful 
intent it will perhaps be urged that primarily 
her aim, like that avowed by Germany, is to obtain 
with other favoured nations “a place in the sun, * 
to make her voice heard in the world’s counsels. T hat 
may be so. But certain important considerations c 
in regard to Japan which in the case of the European 
Powers are entirely absent. Whatever may be the limita¬ 
tions of Germany’s financial resources, most emphati¬ 
cally she is not a poor country constantly haunted with 
the fear of national bankruptcy, and driven to her 
wits* end to frame ingenious devices for staying such 
a calamity. Again, unlike Japan, she has no helpless 
giant lying bound and at her mercy. And, finally, the 
civilisation of Germany is a white civilisation. We do 
not wish to dilate upon this latter point of difference 
between East and West. Social, ethical, and economic 
disparities among races will long remain the theme for 
philosophic discussion and inquiry; but the vital prob¬ 
lems they represent can only be solved in the final sub¬ 
sidence of human antagonisms. 

Nowhere is this truth more clearly evident than in the 
outlying territories of the British Empire. In Western 
Canada, in Australia and New Zealand, the laws relat¬ 
ing to the exclusion of Asiatic peoples operate with as 
great a stringency as those which obtain on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. In every case the danger 
is realised to be the same, and in that respect a com¬ 
munity of interests has begun to characterise the rela¬ 
tions existing between America and the British 
Colonies. 

We have already touched upon the importance of the 
Panama Canal, the opening of which to traffic is to be 
an event of the immediate future, as a ready means for 
the naval defence of American interests and ideals in 
the West. But it has another, and an equally im¬ 
portant, bearing on the general situation. The work of 
man in severing two great continents and opening up a 
highway between the Atlantic and the Pacific is to find 
its richest reward in the cultural development that is 
sure to follow. Since the days when Spanish grandees 
and Elizabethan rovers first apprised the world that a 
vast ocean lay beyond the Americas, European civilisa¬ 
tion has planted itself firmly along the shores of the 
Far West. It has penetrated still farther, and in the 
southern waters of the Pacific has witnessed the birth 
of two hardy nations: Australia and New Zealand. 

During the last half century, however, the rise of 
Japan to a position of power and the awakening of 
China’s millions to national consciousness have created 
a feeling of apprehension among these white peoples. 

Their territories are rich in resource and wide in 
expanse, but as yet they can boast but meagre commu¬ 
nities to hold so vast a heritage. Population, therefore, 
becomes a matter of urgent necessity; and it is in the 
general interests of the white peoples as a whole, in the 
Pacific region, that each State shall, in its own manner, 


set about the task of encouraging desirable immigra¬ 
tion to its shores. With the opening of the Panama 
Canal a new agency will have been created which 
cannot fail largely to assist this end as far as Amenca 
and, perhaps, British Columbia, are concerned. 

The future of our Colonies is bound up in the future 
of the Pacific, with all that we have shown the latter 
designation to imply. In other words, the question of 
the Pacific is to us an Imperial question. To the last 
Conference that was held in London the overseas 
delegates came primed with individual cases built up 
upon what they conceived to be their defensive require¬ 
ments. 

Within a few hours they had been admitted into the 
inner secrets of the Imperial Defence Committee, and 
in consequence of the revelations made to them the;* 
returned to their homes with somewhat broader ideas 
as to the best means of securing the safety of the 
Empire. At that time, it will be remembered, out¬ 
standing questions between England and Germany had 
given rise to strained relations, and up and down the 
North Sea our squadrons were ever on the alert. To¬ 
day, happily, a much better feeling prevails, and the 
excessive tension, which at such close range must have 
been apparent to our visitors, no longer exists. On the 
occasion of the next Conference, however, we inav 
expect the representatives of the Dominions to advance 
their claims with more assurance. That they will be 
accorded a sympathetic and intelligent hearing there is 
no room for doubt. But the people of this country, if 
they are to do justice to their kinsmen, must bring 
something higher than ordinary intelligence to bear 
upon the questions that will be ventilated. To apprr 
date fully the needs of Empire it is necessary to give 
rein to the imaginative faculty, for then, and thenonh. 
does it become possible to realise and apportion the 
responsibilities. 

We must meet the Colonies in no sectional spint. 
Yet we should bear in mind that, in the very nature 
of things, they cherish legitimately their own aspira¬ 
tions and in some measure their own national ideals. 
Let us not fall into the gravely impolitic error '-f 
complaining that the development of such aspiraticn> 
and ideals are leading inevitably to the “cutting < 
the painter.” And, above all things, let us avoid the 
cardinal mistake of permitting any form of irksome 
control to creep into our Imperial policy. In a political 
sense, and from the standpoint of Imperial unity, the 
past has given us no cause to regret the granting °i 
Colonial autonomy. Therefore, when the time arrives 
for discussing in practical detail the outer defence 
of the Empire, let us, as far as is consistent with 
efficiency, refrain from dwelling too much upon the 
necessity for naval centralisation. If Australia > 
dream is the ultimate establishment of an Australian 
Admiralty, it is not required of us to wring our hand> 
in despair of ever attaining the ideal of Imperial unity. 
Let the bonds be loose, and there will be freedom 0* 
co-ordinate action. 

However, then, the broad question embraced in the 
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terra “Pacific Problem 99 is considered, whether it be 
the helplessness of China, the potentialities of Japanese 
Imperialism, the position of our Dominions and of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples generally on the other side 
of the globe, or of our trade and commerce in that 
region, we are forced to the conclusion that although, 
perhaps, a situation of gravity belongs to the 
future and, certainly, “panic measures” are not war¬ 
ranted, nevertheless the time has arrived when the 
decision of the Admiralty to station only a minimum 
force in Eastern waters should be reconsidered. No 
longer can England afford to watch from a distance 
the developments that are shaping. themselves in the 
Pacific. True, our alliance with Japan holds good 
to-day. But what of to-morrow? Will Japan con¬ 
tinue to respect the integrity of China? Will she re¬ 
main submissive under the ban which has been placed 
over her by America and the Dominions? If not, then 
her policy is shown to be aggressive in purpose, and 
must inevitably come into conflict with all that stands 
for British ideals. In such an event, England, who 
has fearlessly refused to include the naval strength 
of the United States in estimating the margin of 
superiority she shall maintain in Europe, would be 
found side by side with that nation, striving in com¬ 
mon to preserve the balance of power in the Pacific. 


MOTORING 

INCE its inception some seven or eight years ago, 
the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
has rendered splendid service, not merely to its own 
members, but to the whole community of motorists, 
and if its campaign for the adequate sign-posting of 
the roads of the country prove successful—as there 
is little doubt that it will—it will be entitled to the 
• gratitude of every user of the roads, whether motorist, 
cyclist, driver of horsed vehicles, or pedestrian. The 
present method, or absence of method, of sign-posting 
is a positive disgrace to a civilised country. The sign¬ 
posts themselves are altogether insufficient in number,* 
they are frequently placed in absurd positions and the 
information they give is not only usually inadequate, 
but in many cases totally misleading. It is no un¬ 
common thing to find several of these direction posts, 
located at considerable distances apart on the same 
road, stating similar mileages to a given place, whilst 
in many other instances the names of the places indi¬ 
cated on the posts are most unintelligently selected, 
those of quite insignificant villages being given and 
the nearest places of importance being ignored. The 
fundamental reason for all this defective sign-posting 
is, of course, to be found in the fact that the duty 
of erecting the posts has always been delegated to 
local authorities, whose sole concern has been to look 
after the interests of their own localities. Now that 
the advent of the motor has completely altered the 
conditions of travel, and created an imperative need 
for an altogether broader, more informative, and more 
reliable direction system, it would seem that the reform 
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is one of such public importance that it should be 
carried through under national control and at the pub¬ 
lic expense. Or, at any rate, one would think that ihe 
Road Board, which was formed for the express purpose 
of improving the roads of the country, and which de¬ 
rives all its funds from the taxation of motorists, 
would take the matter up and devote a portion of its 
huge income to this very necessary work. But appa¬ 
rently there is a doubt as to whether the Board has 
the statutory power even to subscribe to the scheme, 
to say nothing about undertaking it in its entirety. 
It has therefore been left to the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union to take the initiative in the matter, 
and it may be said at once that no organisation is 
better equipped for the carrying out of the work with 
expedition and thoroughness. Its hundreds of patrols 
are familiar with practically every road in the country 
and its requirements in the matter of efficient sign¬ 
posting, and its well-earned reputation for thorough¬ 
ness is a sufficient guarantee that the work would be 
done in a business-like manner and with the least 
possible delay. It is estimated that for a sum of 
£50,000 the whole country could be practically trans¬ 
formed, and an efficient and intelligent system of 
sign-posting substituted for the present misleading and 
chaotic state of affairs. For this sum, the Committee 
-of the A.A. and M.U. now appeal to the public, 
offering a contribution of £$ t ooo as a basis for the 
fund. The amount required may appear formidable, 
but it is really insignificant, in view of the important 
and permanent value of the reform which it would 
ensure. It may be too much to expect that the general 
public will rise to the occasion, but every motorist in 
the country should feel it his duty to contribute some¬ 
thing to the fund. At a moderate computation there 
are at least 200,000 owners of motor vehicles of one 
description or another in Great Britain, and, if each 
of these contributed a few shillings only, the problem 
would be solved. At the dinner recently held at the 
Savoy Hotel to inaugurate the movement, there were 
present many of the most distinguished members of 
the motoring world, including Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., the Hon. 
Harry Lawson, M.P., Mr. Stenson Cooke, Secretary 
of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, Mr. 
J. W. Orde, Secretary of the Royal Automobile Club, 
Sir George Gibb, Chairman of the Road Board, Mr. 
Rees Jeffreys, Secretary of the Road Board, and Mr. 
H. P. Maybury, the well-known road and engineering 
expert, and many other notabilities, and the proceed¬ 
ings were of the most enthusiastic and harmonious 
nature. It only remains for the public in general, 
and for motorists in particular, to show their apprecia¬ 
tion of the effort being made on their behalf by sending 
subscriptions, however modest, to enable this urgent 
reform to be commenced without delay. All remit¬ 
tances and communications on the subject should l>e 
addressed to Mr. Stenson Cooke, Secretary of the 
A.A. and M.U., Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W. 
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The attendance at Olympia during last week is stated 
to have much exceeded that of any previous motor 
exhibition, notwithstanding the large reduction in the 
number of free passes issued, and from all quarters come 
reports of record sales having been effected. Many of 
the makers of the small and comparatively inexpensive 
cars disposed of the whole of their potential outputs 
for the next season, but it is worthy of note that this 
widespread demand for the cheap car does not seem 
to have adversely affected the business done in the 
high-class motor vehicle. To take the Napier, for 
example, Mr. H. T. Vane, the general manager of the 
company, informs us that on Thursday last—when 
the admission was 5s.—more than twice the number 
of Napiers were sold from the stand than on any one 
day during any previous exhibition. 

R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor wil! be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE Stock Exchange is ready for a rise; that is to 
say, the dealers are short of shares. The small 
public is anxious to gamble, but on every occasion 
when quotations are marked up the big houses come in 
and sell; then a reaction occurs. This has been going on 
for months past. I am afraid that we shall see these spas¬ 
modic markets right through to the end of the year. We 
must remember that although the dealers are all short, a 
great deal of stock has been pawned with banks, conse¬ 
quently everyone who has borrowed money becomes more 
nervous as the end of the year approaches, and every bank 
gives its clients a gentle hint to reduce their loans. Every¬ 
one is also nervous over the position in Mexico. Well- 
informed Americans consider that President Wilson does 
not mean to be forced into war, but there is always the 
danger that some unforeseen incident will excite the 
United States and prevent the President from carrying 
out his plans in peace. Some people think that if Car¬ 
ranza could supersede Huerta all would be well, but such 
optimists do not understand Mexico. The Mexican loves 
fighting, and although Carranza is glad enough to fight 
his rival, he would be still happier if he were in arms 
against the United States. A great deal of nonsense is 
talked about the Oil interests in Mexic#. Some people 
pretend that the Pearson interests are backing Huerta, and 
that the Standard Oil people arc pushing on Wilson. No 
doubt each Oil King has his own sympathies, but it is 
ridiculous to think that the war has been caused by the 
Oil magnates. It is the result of the long despotism of 
Diaz. We must also remember that until Diaz came into 
power guerilla warfare had been chronic in Mexico for 
nearly half a century. The country has merely reverted 
to its original state. Intervention on the part of the 
United States seems inevitable, and the Yellow Press 
of New York has now begun a campaign in its 

favour. If intervention does take place it will be a 
long and expensive job. In the meantime, no 
one should hold any Mexican securities, not even 
those of the Mexican Railway, which sooner or 
h*t«T must become involved in the struggle. There is 


some talk of the rebels seizing the Mexico North 
Western. The promoters of that line would probably be 
glad; it would give them the excuse to default on the 
prior lien bonds, an opportunity they are anxiously 
looking for. 

The Dominion Steel Corporation has offered £700,000 
five year six per cent, notes at 97, secured on bonds ol 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company and the Cumber¬ 
land Railway and Coal Company. In the opinion of my 
friends in Canada these notes are not a desirable holding. 
The Barlock Typewriter Company offered 65,000 seven per 
cent, participating cumulative preference shares, the 
holders of which divide equally with the ordinary after 
the latter have received ten per cent. The profits are 
certified from 1906 to 1913, and range from £4,489 t0 
.£6,931. The shares are only a doubtful commercial risk. 
The Ahama Tobacco and Rubber Company is our old 
friend the Avreboo in another form. I should imagine that 
the experience of those who put money into the Avreboo 
was so painful that no one is likely to subscribe to the 
venture in its reconstructed form. 

Money. —Money still keeps fairly hard. The last Bank 
return was good, but it is unlikely that rates will fall for 
some time ; the only thing we can hope is that they will not 
go up. New York has decided not to draw money from 
London, although on paper the transaction would appear 
to be profitable. Egypt has now taken all the gold she 
wants, and within the next few weeks she will be realising 
a portion of the nine millions she has had. This will 
ease matters a little; but there is no severe stringency, and 
I do not expect that any will occur. 

Foreigners. —The French loan is to come out in a 
month’s time. The amount is fixed at fifty-two millions, 
and the annual interest and sinking fund service will be 
three millions. Naturally, although the issue price has not 
been fixed definitely, the loan will be a huge success. The 
French banks completely control the purse-strings of their 
customers, and as it is of the utmost importance that the 
loan should be largely over-subscribed, we may be sure 
that nothing approaching a failure will be permitted. Be¬ 
tween now and the middle of December the Foreign market 
is likely to be kept strong, and I therefore advise holders 
of all Near East securities such as Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Greeks and Turks to get out w'hilst the market is 
good, for the Continent will be flooded with issues of 
these countries, and a serious depreciation in prices will 
occur during next year. A meeting was held in the crypt 
of the Greek Church last week which was attended by the 
most influential members of the Greek colony in London. 
It was then decided to do everything possible to popularise 
Greek securities in Great Britain. We may, therefore, 
expect to see very remarkable statements made as to the 
future of Greece. But I am afraid that the Greek deb: 
will have to be entirely reorganised sooner or later. Tintos 
have naturally been weak. Both the fire and the strike 
have frightened people, and various rumours are going 
round the City with regard to the management at the mine. 
It is said that the strike could have been easily avoided if 
the English staff had only behaved with some sort of for¬ 
bearance. 

Home Rails. —The Home Railway market is harder. 
The fact is all the quotations were at perfectly ridiculous 
levels. People seem to forget that when they buy Great 
Western, London and North Western or North Eastern 
to-day they are buying a stock which has four and a half 
months* dividend accrued. This is a very important 
matter which is often entirely overlooked by the investor. 
There is no possibility of any reduction in dividend. On 
the contrary, there is every chance that the distribution 
on the year will be increased. I think that railway direr- 
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tors will probably stretch a point in this direction because 
if they can increase their dividends this should mean a 
higher price to be paid for the common stock in the event 
of the Government purchasing the lines. There has been 
a certain amount of buying of the Scotch stocks, and it 
has been pointed out that during the last half year the 
Scotch lines had to substitute the poor month of January 
for the good one of July. In the case of the Glasgow and 
South Western the difference between the receipts in those 
two months last year was no less than ^59,300. It is 
expected that the gross increase for the whole year on this 
line will be over ;£i 20,000, and “bulls” think that the 
dividend will be 3$ per cent, for the year. At the present 
price of 41 the deferred ordinary would then yield 8£ per 
cent. North British got ij per cent, in 1912. The gross 
traffics for the current half year to date show an increase 
of £3 2 3* 00 °. If North British could raise their dividend 
to 2 per cent, the yield on this stock would be nearly 
per cent. In truth, prices in the Home Railway market are 
much too low. 

Yankees. —The American market is not likely to move 
much either one way or the other before the end of the 
year. There is no news of any importance, except a 
rumour that the Government has come to terms with the 
Steel Trust over the dissolution of the suit. This, in view 
of the well-known Anti-Trust feeling of the President 
seems most unlikely. The Wabash report shows a deficit, 
but no new scheme of reorganisation has yet been brought 
out. Kansas City, Mexico and Orient appears to be getting 
through its troubles, and the courts will be asked to 
authorise the issue of 50,000,000 dollars common stock, 
11,000,000 dollars 4 per cent, prior lien bonds, and 
31,000,000 dollars 4 per cent, adjustment bonds. Whether 
this reorganisation will have any real effect on the pros¬ 
perity of the line is doubtful. At any rate the Mexican 
portion of the railway may be considered as practically 
dead. Canadas continue their erratic course, but on the 
whole the tendency is downwards, and it is likely to con¬ 
tinue in this direction. The “bears” have been buying 
back their Mexican rails, and we may now expect a further 
relapse. 

Ruber. —Rubber is being gradually pushed up in price 
and Plantation is now quoted at 2s. 5d. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Lampard is utilising both his money and his 
credit to make the market good. Also, the “bears” in 
the Stock Exchange begin to think that prices are quite 
low enough, and have been steadily buying back for the 
past fortnight. I strongly advise my readers to get out 
of Linggis, which are much too high. The various small 
shares have also risen quite considerably, and they also 
should be sold. Vallambrosas look dear at 14s., and 
Consolidated Malay, Highlands and Malaccas are all over¬ 
valued. Unless holders take advantage of the present rise 
they will find themselves landed. Sennah harvested 
380,045 lbs. of rubber, which sold at 3s. 2d., and made a 
profit of ^21,705. The board very wisely wrote off pre¬ 
liminary expenses and underwriting and carried forward 
the balance, ^10,571. 

Oil. —The Oil market has been quite hard; indeed, one 
might almost say that there has been a small boom. How¬ 
ever, during the last day or two many people have been 
taking their profit. All sorts of tips are going round the 
market, but on the whole it seems that Red Seas and 
North Caucasians have both reached the top, and anyone 
who has a profit on these shares should certainly take it. 

I also think that Roumanian Consolidated might be sold. 
The British Maikop report was distinctly good, and the 
directors very wisely utilised the whole of the profits in 
writing down the properties and writing off preliminary 
expenses. This is a very sound finance. Unfortunately, 
in spite of a large number of new wells having been sunk. 


the production does not increase. This is one of the worst 
characteristics of the Maikop region. Lagunitos report 
shows a balance to be carried forward of ;£ 1,059, after 
writing off over ^21,000. Further lands are to be ac¬ 
quired and depots are to be opened at Panama, and a 
refinery and oil storages are to be built. To pay for this 
30,000 preference shares have been underwritten at 25s. 
a share, and an issue of ^20,000 debentures will also be 
made to pay for the property. The present profits are 
stated to be about ^3,000 a month, and under the scheme 
for purchasing the new land, ^35*500 additional cash 
would be provided. The capital of the company is to be 
increased. 

Mines. —Practically no business at all has been done 
in the Mining market, the Gold Fields report, which was 
extremely bad, having made the whole market stupid. 
The Land boom appears to have fallen flat, and the mar¬ 
ket in Chartereds looks tired. Diamonds have been weak, 
and all the Rhodesian gambling counters have been sold. 
There has been some sharp speculation in Mount Elliots, 
and a dividend is promised. If the shares rise holders 
should certainly get out. It is said that the company is 
purchasing a new property. Only the most blatant opti¬ 
mist can see any future in the Mining market. 

Miscellaneous. —In the Miscellaneous market Brew¬ 
eries still find buyers, and if the rise continues holders 
of Brewery ordinary shares should certainly take advan¬ 
tage of the little boom to get out. Debentures in first- 
class Breweries, as I have long been preaching, are very 
much undervalued, but I cannot say the same about 
ordinary stocks. The Strand Hotel report was admirable, 
and the securities can be safely held. National Steam 
Cars have been bought. The Canadian Northern report is 
now out and, as was anticipated, shows a considerable 
increase in net earnings. Nevertheless, I am assured that 
the physical condition of the road is extremely bad, and 
that the financial position of the company is far from good. 
Therefore I urge all holders of Canadian Northern bonds 
to get out whilst they have the chance 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGLISH DRAMATISTS AND TANGO TEAS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The musical comedy at which we once sneered is 
now a classic height. Viennese operettas may have a 
moment yet to run— strascicando —but their frigid stateli¬ 
ness is rendered out of date by the more genial Revue. 
And at last the Tango Teas have gained Olympus. Who 
is to blame for it all? 

My own opinion is that ninety-five per cent, of the mis¬ 
chief is rightly chargeable to our present-day writers. For 
please observe that while our native drama is suffering 
extinction the same thing must be said of the novel. Down, 
down, down ! The banning boom, the draper’s window, 
anything ! Take the names of recent books and reflect 
upon the high intention of their authors. When not 
obviously pornographic these writers aim at pleasing 
through a kind of smartness in getting in the demi-semi- 
quavers—the method is as old as Defoe, but the mind is 
the mind of the board school. Like the board-school 
youth these persons appear ignorant of life and manners. 
They make large incomes, but they are incapable of 
achieving for themselves that outlook of sincerity and 
serenity which differentiates the gentleman from the 
motor-owning suburban. The same has occurred on our 
stage. 
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There is one reason at the back of all this, a reason 
founded in the elemental facts of human nature. Let once 
the artist cease to be the exacting high priest of his own 
ideals and art descends into the gutter. And the pathetic 
note about the whole business is that nobody derives any 
pleasure out of it. Even in its Saturnalia human nature 
Joves to occupy itself with something just beyond its reach. 
By giving “what the public wants’* you disappoint the 
public, though it may not immediately realise the fact. 

The Press could do something, but there is an idea pre¬ 
vailing among the newspapers that drama should deal with 
modern problems in terms of modern life, and those few 
writers who have the wit to recognise what was so happily 
said in a recent article in The Academy have no chance 
in the scramble. Great things must be said in a great 
moment, and great moments must always be created by 
obedience to fundamental laws so well understood by the 
Greeks and the Elizabethans. Only a fortnight ago the 
Times expressed the wish to see poetic drama set in a 
“London flat or country rectory,” which is not only a 
gratuitous insult to the author under review, but an 
assumption of the gifts of prophecy which no reviewer has 
ever justified. The art of dramatic writing, like any other 
art, will always owe its development to the creative artist, 
and when he listens to another voice—even though it were 
an angel’s—we are not far distant from the Tango Tea. 

I may be told that even dramatists must live. My 
reply is that suicide does not commend itself to me as a 
means of existence. But 1 mav add that if anv scheme can 

• m 

be presented to me whereby some small theatre may be 
built and dedicated to poetic drama I should appreciate the 
opportunity to become a shareholder. I am, etc., 

East Molesey. Top-side Galow. 


“LYCIDAS” AND THE LOSS OF THE TITANIC . 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The sad misfortune that overtook the steamer 
Volturno in mid-ocean, though happily attended with a far 
less loss of life than might have been anticipated, naturally 
recalls the still more disastrous fate of the Titanic in April 
of last year, when upwards of fifteen hundred persons were 
doomed to a watery grave. Journalists have not failed to 
point out the totally different state of the weather, and 
other attendant circumstances that marked these two un¬ 
toward occurrences. 

While following up a literary clue lately I was forcibly 
struck by the aptness of certain lines in Milton’s immortal 
elegy, “Lycidas,” to express an almost exactly similar 
state of weather conditions at the time of the shipwreck 
of the Irish packet nearly three hundred years ago, as when 
the mammoth steamship was lost; save that a submerged 
rock instead of an iceberg was the objective cause of the 
calamity in the former case, and the temperature was neces¬ 
sarily much lower in the latter. As I am not aware that the 
lines in question have been quoted before in this connec¬ 
tion, I will now venture to recall them : it will be remem¬ 
bered that the poem was called forth by the drowning of 
Milton’s former Cambridge friend, Edward King, while on 
his way to visit Ireland : 

“ But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea, 

That came in Neptune’s plea ; 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged winds 
That blows from off each beaked promontory : 

They knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 


That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 

Masson’s note on King’s death reads : “The vessel had 
gone but a little way, was still on the Welsh coast, and 
not out into the open channel, when on August 10 [1637], 
in perfectly calm weather, she struck on a rock not far 
from land, and foundered. Some seem to have escape 
in a boat, but most went down with the ship, and among 
them Edward King. His body was never recovered. 

(Edition of Milton's Poetical Works , Vol. II, p. 188.) 

Though somewhat belated, the parallel seems worth 
recording. Yours obediently, N. W. H. 

New York. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The corrected proof of my review last week of 
Sir Edward Cook’s “ Life of Florence Nightingale 

apparently reached the office too late. 

There is one mistake so important, that I should be glac 
of the opportunity to correct it. A quotation from a 
letter of Miss Nightingale readsThe nursing was 
nil. The hospital was certainly the worst part of Kaisers- 
werth. I took all the training there was to be had—there 
was more to be had in England, but Kaiserswerth »as 

far from having trained me.” 

Miss Nightingale actually wrote: “ There was none 

to be had in England.” 

The significance of this statement is obvious in its 
bearing on Florence Nightingale’s whole life and mission 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

P. A. M. S 
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Notes of the Week 

W E did not expect to have to find fault with 

the appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs to 
the position of Lord Chief Justice of 
England on the ground that he was 
incompetent. But after reading the case of Ghent v. 
Fitzgerald we have no doubt that the occupant of the 
highest position on the English Bench does not know 
the rudiments of the science of law in civil cases, which 
are quasi-criminal cases. We observe that the jury 
were unable to agree, and we think that no jury com¬ 
posed of human persons could have come to an agree¬ 
ment after a summing-up of four and a quarter hours. 
Several years ago we wrote in the columns of this paper 
that the art of summing-up was contained in the power 
of an analytical mind to dissect the salient points 
which occur in all cases, and to present them in the 
simplest form to the—in a legal sense—unedu¬ 
cated mind of a jury. We cannot believe that 
the salient points which occurred in the case 
to which we have referred could not have been 
compressed into a lesser space of talk than 
four and a quarter hours. In our own experience 
we have observed how juries become wearied and con¬ 
fused when persons in a judicial capacity over-elaborate 
the charge to them. We retract nothing we have said be¬ 
fore as to our objection to the appointment of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs to the Lord Chief Justiceship, until he had had 
time to live down circumstances to which it is now 
unnecessary to refer. We were quite aware that the 
present Lord Chief Justice is a clever if not a remark¬ 
ably able lawyer, but we think a little more reticence 
and a great deal less volubility will be required if he 
is to attain to the position of a great judge. 


We notice that Mr. Justice Avorv has been entering a 
protest against magistrates committing cases of no very [ 


great importance to the Assizes. Mr. Justice Avory is 
a recent recruit to the Bench of the High Court, and, 
therefore, any little excursion which he makes—with 
limited knowledge—should not be too harshly judged. 
As a son of the late Clerk of Arraigns of the Central 
Criminal Court we should hardly have expected the 
Judge to have been guilty of such an indiscretion. We 
are aware that several Judges of the High Court have 
expressed similar views, but we should like to ask why 
the magistrates who officiate at Quarter Sessions without 
remuneration—and who are sometimes sneered at as 
“The Great Unpaid”—should be overburdened with 
work which the Judges of the High Court are possibly 
equally competent to deal with. These gentlemen re¬ 
ceive very nearly one hundred pounds a week for dis¬ 
charging their duties, and we think they should not 
squirm. We should like to remind the learned Judge 
of certain passages in Magna Charta wherein he will 

find on reference that justice is not to be delayed to any 

% 

man. If the Quarter Sessions come earlier than the 
Assizes, magistrates who know their business always 
commit to the Sessions, but if the Assizes occur earlier 
the committal is to the Assizes because both Courts are 
courts of gaol delivery.—Q.E.D. 


We have been in the habit of condemning trade unions 
as devoid of all sense of equity, and as disposed to defy 
the law of the land. We are glad to modify that opinion, 
because Mr. Havelock Wilson, the President of the 
Sailors* and Firemen’s Union, has come forward in 
manly fashion and knocked the grotesque person, 
Larkin, out in once. Mr. Wilson has published a state¬ 
ment that the Dublin branch of the Sailors* and Fire¬ 
men’s Union has for two years been under the domina¬ 
tion of this half, if not wholly, mad person. Mr. 
Wilson does not shrink from saying that Larkin is 
an untruthful person; that he has put forward various 
reasons for his action which will not bear the test of 
examination. He has said one thing and he has meant 
another. The worst of a pestiferous person of this kind 
is that he addresses his insane remarks to the least 
educated portion of the community, who, being in¬ 
capable of intelligent judgment themselves, naturally 
accept the statements of the brazen-tongued demagogue 
as accurate. Mr. Havelock Wilson has stated in print 
that he learned that there was no word of truth in the 
statement made by Larkin that the City of Dublin 
Company objected to four dock labourers who were 
ranked as foremen joining Larkin’s union. Mr. Wilson 
adds that he afterwards learned that Larkin was de¬ 
manding from the City of Dublin Company conditions 
in excess of those paid by other companies in the same 
trade. We think Mr. Havelock Wilson has successfully 
gibbeted the crazy person who for a time posed in the 
limelight much to Mr. Lloyd George’s chagrin. 
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The Sceptic 

COMFORT I seek in dreaming of her, 

Shaping her image in my thought; 

Yet when my heart demands if I do love her, 
Cold reason answers naught. 

Wondrous the hope she always yields me, 
Sinking my sorrow in her eyes; 

Yet I have watched in vain to see them mirror 
My waking love's surprise. 

Laughter I give to greet her smiling, 

Tears, to the cadence of her voice; 

Yet I must hold my soul in doubting wonder 
Ere bidding love rejoice. 

§ 

Certain my heart is that she loves me; 

Certain I am not that I dare 

Come to a secret place in trance of moonlight 
And find her waiting there. 

A. G. W. 


The Moral Dwarf 

T HERE are, undoubtedly, thousands of persons in 
the world whose sense of right and wrong, 
whether openly founded upon religion or derived from 
some private, honourable creed of their own, leads them 
to scorn the thought of doing a mean action. We find 
them in all conditions of life, respected and trusted— 
not, perhaps, with money or things of accepted value, 
but with that fine confidence which produces the impul¬ 
sive remark when evil is imputed, “He couldn't do it; 
he's not that sort of man." Intuitively, we resent the 
suggestion that he could have lowered the flag to any 
insolent cannon-shot of temptation. Wherever their 
strength comes from, they are moral giants. 

By contrast, the man who employs what is indulgently 
termed “sharp practice"—since men of courtesy and 
principle do not quite care to use the words “thief" or 
“liar" if some merciful euphemism can be found—suf¬ 
fers sadly. He would shudder in virtuous horror at the 
notion of picking his neighbour’s pocket in a crowd, of 
appropriating a stray coin which he might happen to 
discover on a friend's dressing-table; but if, by the 
exercise of his sharp wits, he can coax a few hundreds 
from other people's bank accounts into his own, it is 
a “business transaction," and he remains honest and 
unspotted—before the world. To give good value for 
money is not one of his favourite theories; he prefers to 
be paid first, to do a little work, and then to forget all 
about it. Ho needs, as people say, “looking after." 


The unfortunate part of it is that he is such a pleasant 
fellow, so altruistic, so anxious that you should gain 
by his attentions and labours. That he moves in the 
circles of the wealthy is, of course, mere chance; nothing 
could be further from his purpose than the cultivation 
of an acquaintance for the sake of possible cash bene¬ 
fits. Yet, curiously enough, should you lose your 
money by some unexpected disaster, though he will ex¬ 
haust the possibilities of language in his voluble 
expressions of sympathy, his buzzing will become less 
insistent, and in a few days he will have found a new 
friend. 

He is clever—so clever that we might heighten the 
shade of meaning and call him astute. He possesses 
a sixth sense which thrills at the approach of money 
and warns him against people who are merely equipped 
with gifts of honour and straight dealing unsupported 
by negotiable assets. He is a specialist in pleasant¬ 
ness and charm; his face clouds at your troubles, 
lightens at your joys; but the only sorrows and plea¬ 
sures that really affect him are his own. No one knows 
the secret processes of his mind; his private com¬ 
munions are with the gods who amuse themselves by 
reflecting his own image. Pertinacity, without pluck; 
urgent, instant sympathy, without compassion; 
strength, without uprightness; plausibility, without 
fundamental truth: these are some characteristics of 
him and his kind—the moral dwarfs. 

Do these people, ever busy on their own concerns, 
whose ideals of charity and tenderness are satisfied 
when they have given a shilling to a beggar in the 
street—do they ever, in their few quiet moments, realise 
the impenetrable armour which is gradually encasing 
them ? No man is so tremendously occupied with 
affairs as to have no introspective periods; there are 
sleepless hours when beneficent influences have their 
way and force us all to disturb that calm surface 
which we present to the outer world, to make strange 
discoveries, sweet and bitter, beneath; and there are 
times when sunset or starlight suddenly hold us aloof 
from the things which we thought composed our life 
and reveal the littleness of our fevered ambitions, our 
comedies and tragedies. Even to the moral dwarf, 
one supposes, such moments come. What happens to 
him then? Longings, regrets, tears? Or do these 
priceless silences never reach the din of his plots and 
schemes, never tranquillise that ever-clamorous brain ? 
Not his most intimate friends—if his friendships are 
ever intimate—will ever know. He goes on, planning 
his way through his circumscribed world, buoyed up 
by hopes that have no beauty, scared by terrors that 
have no dignity, harassed by sorrows that have no 
cleansing power; and, at the end, confronted by the 
swift, keen gaze of truth, his fluent words will fail, 
his superficial sympathies will be stripped from him. 
and he will stand appalled at the sight of his real self 
—trivial, useless, defamed. 

W. L. R 
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The Genius of One Gobbo, a Poet 

« 

I N the same year that Wordsworth gave a new impulse 
to the sacred stream of poetry by the publication of 
“The Excursion,' 1 a thin manuscript volume of poems 
was sent to Mr. Smith, of London, by one Gobbo, the 
author. The leather binding which holds the manu¬ 
script is thick enough to be immortal; the poems within 
it are so faded that in another generation they will have 
vanished for ever. As in the case of Wordsworth, the 
muse of Gobbo was concerned with the return to Nature, 
but being only a thick-headed servant of Apollo his 
approach was not sincere and direct like that of his 
master, but pursued its fantastic way through the de¬ 
corated glades of that pastoral poesy which consists 
mainly in calling one's pen a “pipe," and one's readers 
“sheep." At first sight his tingle-tangle seems so worth¬ 
less that one is half persuaded to let it fade and be 
forgotten. But after a time one is captivated by its 
very badness, and spell-bound at the strange uses to 
which such men will put their wits. After all, it is 
better to be amused than exasperated, and there is a 
kindliness in the lapse of time which makes us laugh 
merrily at that past incompetence which would enrage 
us in contemporary art. Even Gobbo's verse can be 
read given fine and sunny weather, and in time of 
rain one may get some relief by jeering at this pedes¬ 
trian rhymster as he pants up the lower slopes of Par¬ 
nassus. To defend his work would only be possible 
in one way. It would be necessary to point out that 
bad poetry is the only poetry intelligible to the general 
body of people. Your true poet takes the wings of the 
mind and dwells in the uttermost regions of abstraction ; 
he is scarcely ever within hail of the wayfaring, foolish 
men. It is the blundering bard, the weaver of time¬ 
worn words and re-fashioner of threadbare themes, who 
stands the best chance of being understood; for the 
work of such deals with the general ruck of daily life; 
it teems with its dust, its fond failures, its foolish 
vanities, its pride. 

The Mr. Smith of London above referred to was no 
publisher, but the poet's patron and literary adviser, 
and it is to him that the volume is dedicated, in this 
wise: “Our greatest exertions are most frequently in¬ 
troduced from the minutiae of trifles. To a similar 
incident may be referred the cause of the fugitive 
pieces I now place under your protection—they are by 
no means novel to you. I planted them in the garden of 
your extensive mind for correction: wild flowers as 
they were, you kindly and judiciously separated from 
them the surrounding weeds of false reasoning and 
delusive sophistry; and trimmed them for the enter¬ 
tainment of my friends." One may judge Mr. Smith's 
feeling in the matter by the MS. itself, for it is scored . 
all over with his corrections and variations; scarcely 
a stanza is left untouched; the whole is one inextricable 
mass of collaboration. The corrections are nearly as 
amusing as the text. Mr. Smith, as we learn from the 
lines which Gobbo sends to him upon his marriage, was 
a retail grocer in the City, and there is in his verses 
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something of the dignity of his profession and a large 
and varied assortment of perishable and questionable 
thought. At the very end of the dedication Gobbo be¬ 
trays the source of his inspiration. “A female acquaint¬ 
ance," he writes, “having perused my first appeal to 
the Poetic Muse, encouraged me by her politeness to 
submit a second attempt for her amusement; this also 
met with success, and so being flattered with her solici¬ 
tations I continued my efforts to please." This is 
always the beginning of these poetic disorders. And 
given a little feminine encouragement the confidence of 
these lesser fry grows amazingly. With a thousandth 
part of the genius of Donne they will cry out valiantly 
in his style, “All women shall adore us and some men." 

Yet Gobbo was quite honest in declaring that his 
muse worked by the magnification of the “minutiae of 
trifles." Nothing, indeed, could be more ludicrous 
than some of the occasions which provoked it. He will 
build the lofty rhyme on a groundwork less stable than 
gossamer. There is one poem “On a gnat endeavour* 
ing to sting a young lady" which opens thus: 

Fly thou base insect from the impending storm, 

Nor dare to trespass on that lovely form ; 

If any value on thy life be placed 
I give thee caution to retire in haste; 

For if I catch thee fluttering on the wing 
And hovering near to strike thy poisonous sting 
Thy forfeit life the vile attempt shall pay, 

So, insect, take the friendly hint—Away ! 

There is another, “On seeing two ladies in a swing," 
too indelicate to quote; another, “On seeing a nest of 
goldfinches reared by a cock canary," and one “On 
parting from a beautiful young girl to see Mr. Pitt lie 
in state." 

The earlier poems of the collection may be assigned 
to the London period of Gobbo's career; they were com¬ 
posed in Wigmore Street, and are full of the usual 
gallantries of a man about town. One sets off thus : 

A modest youth of Oxford Street 
(In length six inches and five feet) 

Boldly attempted, it is said, 

One night to kiss Miss Betsy Bread. 

Another takes the form of an ode descriptive of “Mr. 
Pinchen's annual aquatic excursion." 

Lo, Bacchus ’mid the festive crew regales 
And jovial Pinchen tells some witty tales; 

Gosling the helm directs, and Poet Gob 
Collects ideas for his empty nob. 

Halfway through the volume is a long satirical poem 
addressed in all bitterness to the lady who had refused 
the poet's love and broken his brittle heart. In utter 
anguish of soul he forswears London, and devotes him¬ 
self to the simple life and “the celibate's saintly 
crown." This is the period of his two famous elegies. 
There is one very much after Wordsworth, and it 
laments a Lucy, too. But the best verse is no better 
than this: 
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The fawning lambkin's tinkle-bell 
With wild harmonious note 
No longer yields its magic spell 
T' enliven Lucy's cot. 

The other elegy is upon the death of a curlew: 

Amusing inoffensive bird, 

No more 1*11 see thee strut; 

No more thy simple note is heard— 

Stopt by th* murderous cat. 

There follows a selection of pastoral verse in the 
approved style. Sometimes the poet sings of early 
dawn: 

When shepherds seek their fleecy host 
Close by the mountain's brow; 

The faithful sheepdog takes his post ; 

Forth comes the useful cow. 

Sometimes of noon, “when frisky lambkins sport and 
nimble fawns'*; but he is best in the subdued and 
melancholy style of the day’s decline: 

All sports have ceased—the ruddy shepherd sleeps, 
And Somnus o’er the languid milkmaid creeps. 

We have reserved until last the greatest of Gobbo’s 
poems: 

The tippling earth absorbs the dew 
That variegates the spangled vale; 

The sweet harmonic aerial crew 
With Nature's song salute the dale. 

With gentle face the lazy cows 
Are ushered in the luscious mead; 

The goats and lambkins 'gin to browse 
And Robin yokes the docile steed. 

Where fragrant haycocks deck the fields 
In little hillocks widely spread, 

And friendly bushes act as shields 
I'll tarry with my lovely maid. 

The reader will be comforted to learn that this maid 
was no misty abstraction of the poet’s muse, but a real 
live country-girl. They married in due course. Gobbo’s 
wedding gift was a never-ending poem of thirty pages 
invoking heaven and earth and hell and— 

Ye multitudes who flock around 

Sweet wedlock's standard—sight profound. 

One may believe that the girl lived in tolerable happi¬ 
ness ever after, because this is the last poem in the book. 


Messrs. John Long announce that the following, in 
their yd. net (cloth) novels, which have been announced 
for publication this month, will not be published until 
early in 1914:—“The Gold Trail,” by Harold Bind- 
loss; "A Bride from the Sea,” by Guy Boothby; “The 
Grass Widow,” by Dorothea Gerard; and “The Girl 
in Grey,” by Curtis Yorke. 
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REVIEWS 

A Versatile Pro-Consul 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

Political and Literary Essays , 1908-1913. By the 
Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan and Co. 10 s. 6d. 
net.) 

“ npHERE have been many cases of notable men of 
JL action who were also students: Napier said that 
no example can be shown in history of a great general 
who was not also a well-read man.” This is the view 
which Lord Cromer takes in more than one of these 
essays, and it is clear that he himself, a man of action, 
is also a well-read man—in fact, he takes a legitimate 
pride in adorning his papers with apt quotations from 
the classics and the literature of many countries. They 
have all appeared before in the great quarterlies, and 
some of them attracted considerable attention. They 
deal in all kinds of subjects of modern interest, from 
the government of subject races to naval and military 
songs of all countries. What interest us most are the 
sidelights thrown on Lord Cromer’s own character by 
his views on current politics and literature. 

Lord Cromer led an active and strenuous career 
before he took over the herculean task of pulling Egypt 
out of the mire, for we learn incidentally in a footnote 
that as long ago as 1864 he was present for a few 
weeks as a spectator with Grant’9 army at the siege 
of Petersburg. He entered the Royal Artillery in 
1858. In 1861 he was A.D.C. to Sir Henry Stocks 
in the Ionian Islands. He was secretary during the 
inquiry into the troubles in Jamaica in 1865, and 
private secretary to Lord Northbrook when he was 
Viceroy in India from 1872-1876; from that time lie 
devoted himself to Egypt, and was there from 1877, 
with one break as a member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India in 1880, until he finally 
handed Egypt over, prosperous and very nearly 
contented, to his successor in 1907. He found 
the country infamously governed, a by-word in the 
mouths of financiers, the despair of chancelleries, in¬ 
solvent, and the fellaheen taxed and oppressed beyond 
description. In his article on the Capitulations in 
Egypt, he says that the successes he achieved— 

were not the result of a hand-to-mouth conduct of 
affairs in which the direction afforded to political 
events was constantly shifted, but of a deliberate plan 
persistently pursued with only such temporary devia¬ 
tion or delays as the time rendered inevitable. 

He set to work to conciliate France after the siege of 
Alexandria, when they short-sightedly left us to clear 
up the mess. He averted bankruptcy, relieved taxa¬ 
tion, and cut away the ground from under the feet 
of the demagogues. He recovered the Soudan, which 
Mr. Gladstone abandoned in 1884-5. 

These are great achievements, and therefore we listen 
with respect to the opinions of one who has seen so 
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much of the world and been so much behind the scenes 
in high politics. And yet Lord Cromer is in these 
days a queer mixture. On his own confession he was 
and evidently is “a strong Unionist, a strong Free 
Trader, a strong anti-Suffragist.” “He was,” speaking 
of Sir Alfred Lyall, “a sincere Liberal in the non-party 
sense of that very elastic word. So was I. This is 
to say, there was a time when we both thought our¬ 
selves good mid-Victorian Liberals—a school of 
politicians whose ideas have now been swept into the 
limbo of forgotten things.” 

Having given a faint sketch of the man, let us 
examine his articles, which are chiefly reviews of other 
people’s books. In the government of subject races 
he gives his ideas on what should be the profession of 
faith of a sound but reasonable Imperialist, and sets 
forth very clearly the six causes which led to the down¬ 
fall of the Roman Empire; he means us to take warn¬ 
ing by some of them, although in a later essay he 
describes Imperialism as a quasi-synonym for Caesarism 
—a comparison with which we cannot for one moment 
agree. 

He is not always consistent, or else in the course of 
his five years’ literary labours has forgotten what he 
had previously written. For instance, speaking of the 
influential school of politicians who persistently dwelt 
on the theme that the Colonies were a burden to the 
Mother Country, he adds: "Although for the time 
being views of this sort are out of fashion, no assur¬ 
ance can be felt that the swing of the pendulum may 
not bring round another anti-imperialist phase of public 
opinion.” And yet, when he is discussing Lord 
Milner in party politics, he says, dealing with Rome 
and Municipal Government, “ Rome bequeathed to us 
much of inestimable value both in the way of precept 
and example. She also bequeathed to us a word of 
ill-omen—the word ‘Imperialism.* ** 

The day is probably past for ever, when Ministers, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, could speak of the 
Colonies as a burden and look forward with equanimity, 
ii not with actual pleasure, to their complete severance 
from the Mother Country. 

We have no space to deal with all his twenty-nine 
articles, but they are almost equally divided between 
politics and literature. Translation and the justification 
for paraphrase are pleasantly dealt with in an article 
from the Edinburgh Review . There is a charming 
memoir to his old friend Alfred Lyall, and incident¬ 
ally he clears the character of the Clerk of the House 
of Commons from being the author of the ill-fated 
Ilbert Bill. He concludes by truly saying that Eng¬ 
land, “ although a prolific mother of great men in 
every department of thought and action, has not pro¬ 
duced many Lyalls.” 

Lord Wolseley’s autobiography gives him an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss Army reform, and he does not alto¬ 
gether agree with that soldier, who complained that 
the Army suffered from civilian interference, and 
that the general in charge of a campaign ought to be 
allowed in certain cases to conclude the political and 
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diplomatic negotiations which ensue. He asks trench¬ 
antly, “ Who, indeed, ever heard of a profession being 
reformed from within?” One of the greatest law 
reformers of the last century was the author of " Bleak 
House.” 

He approves of one specific proposal made by Lord 
Wolseley, viz., “ That a certificate should be annually 
laid before Parliament by the now political 
Commander-in-Chief that the whole of the military 
forces of the Empire can be completely and effectively 
equipped for war in a fortnight.” 

We wonder what Colonel Seely would say to that! 
He also makes the interesting little statement that 
he found, somewhat to his own astonishment, with 
his ordinary staff of four diplomatic secretaries, the 
general direction of a war added but little to his 
ordinary labours. 

In his next article he gives his views on International 
Free Trade; then comes China, which is already all 
out of date—so fast have events moved in the Celestial 
Empire. He is not at all fair to Disraeli; he calls him 
a “ nimble-witted alien adventurer,” and shows all the 
dislike of the old Gladstonian for the man and his 
political beliefs. He considers the late Mr. Mony- 
penny was his apologist, and that over the Peel letter 
he threw up the case for his client. He admits 
Disraeli’s cleverness and genius, but only at the ex¬ 
pense of his honour, his honesty of purpose, and 
patriotism. In a subsequent article he does not give 
the credit of acts and statements to Disraeli. In the 
" Ottoman Empire ” he speaks of views which were 
eventually “adopted by the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” and later of “Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government”—not, be it noted, of the Prime Minister 
himself. 

Russian Romance and the Writing of History 
comes next, when the author says very truly that 
History is not written merely for students and 
scholars. Gardiner failed because he failed to 
attract. 

Our versatile pro-consul next finds time to deal 
with the Greek Anthology, and gives much sage 
advice to the French on how to govern Algeria—in¬ 
cidentally he remarks, that “in spite of some outward 
appearances to the contrary the whole Nationalist 
movement in Egypt has been a mere splutter on the 
surface.” 

There is an amusing article on Wellingtonia inspired 
by Lady Shelly’s book, and a graphic if a slightly 
cynical sketch of how we acquired Burmah. The 
French Revolution and the future of the Classics next 
comes before the screen, and then two books by natives 
of India, on Indian politics. He evidently does not 
like my old friend Sir Roper Lethbridge, and once 
more discusses Free Trade from an Indian point of 
view. He says Sir Roper is unquestionably right in 
advocating the abolition both of the import duty on 
cotton goods and the corresponding excise duty levied 
in India. He goes on to say that the difficulty is to 
realise this ideal without doing more than an equivalent 
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amount of injury to Indian interests in other direc¬ 
tions. This is very like a Free Trader—he leaves it 
at that and omits to go into detail as to what the 
equivalent injuries are. 

Miss Jane Harrison’s recent book on “ Ancient Art 
and Ritual ” is considered somewhat far-fetched, and 
then we have a very sane defence of Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy on the Portuguese slavery question, with 
some valuable advice to the Anti-Slavery Society at 
the end of it. Lord Cromer also defends Sir Edward 
Grey’s recent dictum that we cannot undertake the 
duty of protecting Mohammedan Powers outside the 
British dominions from the consequence of their own 
actions merely because we possess the largest number 
of Mphammedan subjects. He has something in¬ 
teresting to say about the Napoleon of Lady Blenner- 
hassett in her " Sidelights,” and winds up with an 
essay on “ Songs National and Patriotic.” 

We have lightly glanced at all his essays and re¬ 
views; very briefly, but so as to show the many sided 
character of the man: Lord Cromer evidently enjoyed 
writing them—and when a man of his standing writes 
on subjects of current interest they naturally attract 
the attention of his fellow countrymen, who recognise 
his gifts as a great and successful pro-consul who has 
devoted his life to the service of his country. As I 
said before, his illustrations and examples, largely 
culled from his experiences in Egypt, throw interest¬ 
ing lights on a practical and well-informed mind. 


Playhouse Prognostics 

The Future of the Theatre. By JOHN PALMER. 

(G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE dramatist must create his own illusion, we all 
agree, and so must the author of a book dealing with 
large prophesyings in regard to stage methods. 
Speculations on the future of any art do not interest 
us so fully as the essay towards perfection in the 
present. Thus we should find some difficulty in 
the author’s question as to why we are seriously read¬ 
ing his book on the future of the English theatre but 
that it has kindly been sent us by the publishers and 
thus deserves our fullest attention. 

Mr. Palmer unpacks his mind on many subjects at 
considerable length. These speculations in “ futures,*’ 
as they say in the city, will, if we may be allowed to 
survive, be excellent reading about 1920, when each 
and all of them will probably have been proved to 
be without any direct inspiration. The author thinks 
that “ post-dating history is well enough in conversa¬ 
tion with a friend. To publish your predictions, to 
put them solemnly upon record, is another matter. 


But the game undoubtedly appeals.” Unfortunately 
this undertaking, which appears so alluring to Ur. 
Palmer’s fluent pen, has no charm for us. These 
questionings in the air seem, after all, to be a merely 
fantastic way of expressing one’s own views of the 
present and in no sense helpful or constructive. "A 
prophet should really be delirious and see things” is 
one of Mr. Palmer’s braver dicta, but in the result he 
proves himself rather protagonistic than delirious, and 
although he may, perhaps, be said to see things, they 
are objects and states of no great value. 

His chapter on the competition between what are 
called the legitimate and the variety theatres amounts 
to little more than the statement that in our cities 
there are several sorts of public—a glimpse of in¬ 
formation which has already been vouchsafed to many. 

The essay on the future of what he calls dramatic 
critics is to be, like our past, rather a dark affair. In 
fact it is proved that with the coming of the 
National Memorial Theatre, the mention of which is 
frequent throughout the book, we are to be retired 
from active service. Now the critic, in one form or 
another, is the kind of person you cannot get rid of; 
his opinion does not cease to be expressed because it 
is not invited—were that so the future of the theatre 
might be simpler but it would not be nearly so amus¬ 
ing. The public's future is, according to Mr. 
Palmer, to be a brilliant one. Among other things, 
its members will take the place of the critics and thus 
become more definitely critics than they are at present. 
They are clearly and thankfully to accept their true 
position. “ Its noble and happy function is to follow 
its leaders into battle with prejudice and ignorance; 
to suffer no interloping between itself and them; to 
test everything and to hold fast that which they truly 
admire.” This phrase has a fine, empty ring, but it 
would have appeared a little less cryptic to us if the 
public had been made to follow its leaders with the 
intention of fighting against, rather than with, preju¬ 
dice and ignorance. 

Throughout the rest of the volume Mr. Palmer 
disposes of the producer—with whom he deals very 
cleverly—and other middlemen, and he has much to 
say in favour of those managers who, aspiring to lead 
the public, give the world the things that please them¬ 
selves rather than those concoctions which the specu¬ 
lators of the stage consider more excellent business. 
But here, as in the essays on dramatic naturalism and 
the future of Mr. Bernard Shaw, an agreeable but, as the 
author says, misleading title, we appear to be drifting 
from the uplifting sphere of prophesy to the plane of 
controversy. However, the reader will better enjoy an 
argument with Mr. Palmer face to face, in the form of 
his book, than through our pages. Therefore, we would 
venture to say, by all means read “ The Future of the 
Theatre”; you may rarely agree with the author, 
but you will always appreciate his point of view and 
his frequently acute expression of it and of such truth 
! as is in him. 
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The Painter of Pearls, Roses and 

Prince Charming 

Charles Cotider: His Lite and Work. By FRANK 
Gibson. Illustrated. (John Lane. 21s. net.) 

There are many ways of writing on the life and work 
of an artist who happens to have possessed very marked 
characteristics and to have been one’s friend and to 
have recently died. Almost every way appears wrong 
to someone; but Mr. Frank Gibson has chosen a method 
which should give no wounds; it is rather negative in 
character—sympathetic, no doubt, but certainly not 
candid. 

Charles Conder’s work, at its best, was a delightful 
romance, none the less engaging because of obvious 
artistic failings; his personality, when we knew him, 
was in every way analogous to his paintings. Many 
will be glad that Mr. Gibson does not supply us with 
a close criticism of the artist’s temperament and life, 
but, personally, we are indifferent as to his treatment 
of the subject. Whether kindly discreet or judiciously 
frank matters nothing; the attraction of the work 
of Charles Conder is enough for us, and thus Mr. 
Gibson’s somewhat reticent biographical chapters and 
his generally pleasing criticism and descriptions make 
a most agreeable memorial of and a ready hand-book 
on the work of an original and delicate colourist. Of 
course, the writer is greatly helped by the hundred-and- 
twenty beautifully reproduced pictures, this group, in 
themselves, forming a touching reminiscence of the 
failures and successes of a peculiarly gifted and, in 
certain moods, exquisitely poignant, artist. One is 
either moved to intimate admiration by the work of 
Conder or one is disappointed and hurt. 

The elusive, indolent joy of many of his 
pictures and lovely fans is the despair of 
criticism — although it is none the less often 
attempted on that account. Perhaps the phrases 
that Mr. Charles Ricketts applies to the women of Con¬ 
der are as illuminative as any that have been written: 
“We shall End their histories on the stage of Beau¬ 
marchais : they have passed into the realms of 
immortality not in the paintings of Watteau, but in the 
melodies of Mozart. They are ‘The Countess,* 
Susanna, Donna Elvira; all are anxious to pardon— 
they are peeping at the moving pageant, for Don Juan 
was seen but a moment since. But what can have de¬ 
tained Donna Anna ? It is so late, the ‘Queen of the 
Night* has sung her great aria, the air is close—there 
are too many roses!’* Thus an artist of a totally 
different world hints at the qualities of the most suc¬ 
cessful painter of fans that we are ever likely to know. 
Conder is dreamland vivified by graceful comedy; 
a fairy vision of colour made vaguely human by the 
artist’s personal point of view. At his best he captured 
the essence of a scene and depicted it with the most 
exquisite and delicate harmonies, interwoven with all 
the details of his fancies, whether it were a simple land¬ 
scape or a bal masqui in a Bohemian restaurant at 
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Montmartre, or one of those Elysian scenes or 
galantes he loved to imagine; whatever the subject he 
allowed his original qualities to make it the thing 
nearest to his heart’s desire. 

His nude studies are often delicate and delightful, as 
in “Pearl”; but when they are bad, as in the well-known 
one of “The Nymph,” it is not too much to say they 
are horrid in every way save in colour. His eighteenth- 
century “L’Oiseau Bleu” may be said to be among his 
most successful works, and his ‘‘Femme dans une loge 
au theatre” is an exquisite composition in his most 
effective manner. The ‘‘Fickle Love” fan is but one 
of a hundred beautiful examples of this branch of art. 

“ In the Forest ” is Watteau in a vaguer, more tender 
mood. “The Masquerade** has the decorative propor¬ 
tions of the later Beardsley, the Beardsley of. “The 
Rape of the Lock,” to which is added that curious and 
delicate sense of colour which was Conder’s own im¬ 
mortal gift. There is a personal, often a pathetic or 
tragic, appeal in his work, such as one sees in “The 
Shadow.” It is not for everybody, but for those who 
chance to be attuned to his lyric spirit the call is 
irresistible. Unfortunately, his drawing of modem 
men is almost always weak, as in “Casino de Paris,” 
whereas his women of to-day, in “La Toilette,” for 
example, are real and often beautiful; but it is rather 
with the kind and graceful ladies who echo something 
of the eighteenth century spirit that he is most at home, 
most effective, and truly at his best. All this is well 
known to those who at present appreciate his work, 
and will, we think, be more widely felt as time passes. 

The book is divided into chapters on the life 
of the artist; his art; a catalogue of the lithographs 
and etchings and a full list of his works, and will 
therefore be of considerable service to collectors of his 
paintings, as well as to the more general reader. 

Bom in 1868, he was on his father’s side a descen¬ 
dant of the famous sculptor, Louis Francis Roubiliac, 
whose name is always mentioned in connection with 
the most effective of porcelain figures of the eighteenth 
century factories here. This relationship is rather 
significant, for Conder’s art may be said to be directly 
evolved from the French styles during its gayest period, 
although the artist's own individuality is never lost. Mr. 
Frank Gibson had the advantage of knowing Conder 
from his earliest artistic years and of being constantly 
in his company until his last illness, and he has also 
received great help from many people connected with 
the artist who were devoted to his work and appreciated 
his personality. Among the most unwearying in aid, 
Mrs. Humphrey is mentioned, with many others. We 
know of one lady of that name, a gifted and sympa¬ 
thetic artist, whose critical admiration must have helped 
the artist in many moods. Indeed, Charles Conder, 
however unhappy in some respects, was surrounded by 
friends, especially artists, who warmly admired his 
particular gifts, which, as Mr. Gibson’s valuable and 
beautiful book is able to show, were individual, curious, 
and alluring in the highest degree. E. M. 
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Japan’s Island Dependencies 

7 he Island Dependencies of Japan . By CHARLOTTE 
M. Salwey. Illustrated. (Eugene L. Morice. 5s. 
net.) 

MRS. C. M. Salwey has, for the time being, transferred 
her allegiance to the Land of the Gods to the New 
Japan of to-day, and in the process she has lost none 
of her enthusiasm. She has lowered her Nipponese fan, 
about which she has written so charmingly in the past, 
and in her latest book strikes a patriotic note that is 
very persistently Imperialistic in tone. 

Lafcadio Hearn was content with Old Japan. He 
detested civilisation, and resented progressive move¬ 
ments that were not quaint enough or romantic enough 
to lend themselves to artistic literary treatment. Not 
so Mrs. Salwey, who believes implicity in the future 
of Japan, and especially in the expansion of the 
Japanese Empire. While fully appreciating the 
glamour of the past, she is no less ready to delight in 
the various colonising schemes that now occupy the 
attention of the Japanese Government. In this volume 
she has the distinction of having written the only book 
on the subject. It is so compact with useful, well- 
authenticated information, that the schools and colleges 
of Japan should find it a most valuable handbook, 
made practical by its maps and artistic by its exquisite 
drawings. By this we do not infer that it is an 
ordinary geography book, or that it makes an exclu¬ 
sively scholastic appeal. It is a serious contribution 
to the development and maintenance of Greater Japan, 
and the sons of that kingdom who read these pages 
should become fired by Mrs. Salwey’s enthusiasm, and 
be prepared, with the zest of a coral insect, to widen 
and deepen and strengthen the great rock of the 
Japanese Empire-builders. 

Japan’s island dependencies are by no means ideal 
colonies. There is something very primitive about them 
all. The Taiyals of Formosa were decidedly formid¬ 
able people. The chief object of their existence was 
to secure a human head, which once obtained was re¬ 
garded as the hallmark of worthy manliness. "It mat¬ 
tered little if the trophy belonged to their own tribe, or 
to any foreigner who happened to have ventured suffi¬ 
ciently near their district to make the attack feasible.” 
These natives, who believe in the power of ugliness and 
assist that belief in regard to their wives, are held in 
check bv a large staff of military policemen, trained 
by Japanese officers. Though this is the only island 
dependency of Japan where savages are anything but 
law-abiding, other islands, especially the Kuriles, have 
to contend with difficulties of a climatic nature that are 
far harder to endure. But in spite of many obstacles 
the Japanese have made a success of their occupation of 
these islands, and already the harvest of the sea and 
land is very considerable. The Japanese are the most 
persistent immigrants in the world, and the success of 
these colonies goes to show that the tenacity of their 
military enterprise is only equalled by the grim and 
dauntless perseverance they have shown in colonisation. 


We are told that the Loochooans, a peaceful people, 
at one time feared an invasion from the wild men of 
Formosa. Mrs. Salwey writes: “Out of fine straw 
they plaited shoes of an enormous size, and sent them 
floating on the sea, in the hope that on reaching the 
coast of Formosa it might be inferred that there were 
many giants among their community.” 

“These island dependencies,” observes Mrs. Salwey, 
“are the courtiers around Japan, owning her sove¬ 
reignty, lying suppliant at her feet, guarding her 
ancient seaboard, waiting for her smile and her ap¬ 
proval.” This is an idealistic touch that should, per¬ 
haps, have.been written in the future tense. The 
Japanese smile is inscrutable, unique. It has a sob and 
a tear in it sometimes. Have these brave words beea 
written behind a very old and picturesque fan, or 
whispered into the recess of a big silk sleeve? Japaa 
is still growing, still learning, still reaping many bitter 
lessons in her own kingdom quite apart from her island 
dependencies. 


The Story of a Poet 

The Life of Francis Thompson. By EVERARD 
MEYNELL. (Bums and Oates. 15s. net.) 

Of no poet can it be said with more truth than of 
Francis Thompson that he was constantly in touch 
with the things of the spirit. Earth, it almost 
seems, was no place for him; he never became used to 
its conventions. To keep an appointment punctually, 
for instance, was almost an impossibility for him; and 
he lost opportunities for advancement which some 
would call golden, simply letting them slip un¬ 
concernedly—scarcely thinking about them. Wander¬ 
ing the streets of London; calling cabs; acting as 
messenger for a bookseller; doing odd jobs for a 
cobbler who had befriended him; later on, reviewing— 
chiefly for The Academy and The Athenceum —and 
contributing here and there an essay compared with 
which other essays seem poor, uninspired stuff; thus 
this poet, bom surely “ in a golden clime,” spent the 
critical part of his life. Men liked him, deferred to 
him, spoke well of him, even when he acted in a manner 
calculated to annoy. His nature was gentle—though 
he could resent mightily; he had few friends, but 
those were priceless. The story of his friendship with 
Mr. and Mrs. Meynell need not be recapitulated here, 
but we suspect that, had he never known that bright, 
rescuing companionship half his work would never 
have been done, and his life would have been consider¬ 
ably shortened. 

Mr. Everard Meynell has told the whole story, as far 
as we shall ever know it, of this “ argonaut of litera¬ 
ture ”; he has told it, perhaps, at rather too great a 
length, but the interest rarely flags. He touches every 
point in Thompson’s character and work—his use of 
unfamiliar words (strenuously defended by the poet); 
a good comment here is that “ the objection to a poet’s 
range of phrase finds no support in the dictionaries. 
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whose abundance is a reproach to the restricted scope 
of the modern tongue ”; his opinion of his own work: 
“ I will not vail my crest to Henley, or Robert Bridges, 
or even William Watson”; his acute subterfuges— 
when a youth at home, 4 4 he would come in late in the 
evening, declaring that a professor or a lecturer had 
taken him to give him extra instruction, and not till 
some time afterwards was it discovered that the house 
he visited was the home of a musician, and the instruc¬ 
tion that of listening to music performed upon the 
piano.” We feel, after reading this book, that as 
far as it is possible to know such a man, we know him. 
In a sense no one ever knew him—for who could tell his 
wingfcd thoughts as he hastened through the crowded 
highways, seeing nothing ? 

Mr. Lewis Hind and Mr. Wilfrid Whitten, both then 
attached to The Academy, testify that it was a fine 
thing to read Francis Thompson’s proofs, and that 
the days when he came to the office with basket slung 
over his shoulder for books, were days to be re¬ 
membered. Mr. Whitten says: — 

A stranger figure than Thompson’s was not to be 
seen in London. Gentle in looks, half-wild in ex¬ 
ternals, his face worn by pain and the fierce reactions 
of laudanum, his hair and straggling beard neglected, 
he had yet a distinction and an aloofness of bearing 
that marked him in the crowd; and when he opened 
his lips he spoke as a gentleman and a scholar. A 
cleaner mind, a more naively courteous manner, were 
not to be found. . . . Interested still in life, he was 
no longer intrigued by it. He was free from both 
apathy and desire. Unembittered, he kept his sweet¬ 
ness and sanity, his dewy laughter, and his fluttering 
gratitude. . . . 

Of his method, or rather lack of method, Mr. Lewis 
Hind, who was then editing the paper, writes: — 

When Cecil Rhodes died I telegraphed to Thompson 
to hasten to the office. That was on a Monday. He 
appeared on the Tuesday. I asked him point blank 
if he would write an ode on Cecil Rhodes for the next 
issue, and without waiting for his refusal talked 
Rhodes to him for half an hour, roused his 
enthusiasm, and he departed with a half-promise to 
deliver the ode on Thursday morning. Thursday 
morning came and nearly passed. I sent him three 
telegrams, but received no answer. It was necessary 
to go to press at eight o’clock. At half-past six he 
arrived, and proceeded to extract from his pockets a 
dozen and more scraps of crumpled paper, each con¬ 
taining a fragment of the ode. I pieced them 
together, sent the blurred manuscript to the printers, 
gave him money for his dinner, and exacted a promise 
that he would return in an hour to read the proof. . . . 

1 o read that fine poem now—it fills a full page of the 
issue for April 12, 1902—and to wonder how and where 
it was written, leads one into a reverie. For it seems 
that to produce such work a poet should be hushed, 
secure from the noisy interruptions of the town; sur¬ 
rounded by quiet spaces, books, the echoing voices of 
the past—not the harsh cries of the street; yet we know 
that this poet’s soul was entirely independent of his 


physical environment. We know that some of his work 
was done by the flare of a shop’s lamps, and that much 
of it must have been done in odd corners, here and 
there, on any old soiled envelope or half-sheet that 
chanced to be handy. 

It is a temptation to quote many more passages from 
this remarkable biography, but we must refrain, though 
there are pages treating of the early life of the poet, 
and of the middle period, when he was becoming in¬ 
timate with his two best friends, which force a second 
reading. The influence of Mrs. Meynell; the pervad¬ 
ing impression of Francis Thompson’s innate, per¬ 
sistent religious fervour; the curious conflicts of 
opinion concerning his work; these, and many other 
parts of this fascinating book must make a wide appeal. 
We feel that the author knew and loved his subject— 
and, with such an inspiration and such a result, we are 
more than content. 


Poets New and Old 

Bread and Circuses . By HELEN PARRY EDEN. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

On the Face of a Star. By JAMES A. MACKERETH. 

(Longmans, Green and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Foliage . Various Poems by WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 

(Elkin Mathews, is. 6d. net.) 

Lyrics and Dramas . By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. (John 
Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Odes . By Lawrence Binyon. (Elkin Mathews. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

Tristram and Isoult . By MARTHA KINROSS. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 3s. net.) 

The Master . By W. G. HOLE. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

Mrs. Helen Parry Eden’s book of poems is a 
delightful miscellany. It is as inconsistent as a weather 
vane. We turn from piety to wit, from satire to tender¬ 
ness ; there are religious poems, didactic poems, politi¬ 
cal poems, and a generous sprinkling of excellent 
verses about a dear young person known as Betsey-Jane. 
The versatility suggests a happy, ordered life. But the 
inconsistency inherent in lives that are 4 'ordered” peeps 
out, for Betsey desired to go incontinently to Heaven, 
and the philosophy of human nature thus addresses the 
little girl: 

My Betsey-Jane it would not do, 

For what would Heaven make of vou, 

A little honey-loving bear, 

Among the Blessed Babies there? 

When we come to 44 An Elegy for Father Anselm,” the 
philosophy of the Catholic Church logically declares 
something otherwise: 

For you, to whom the earth could nothing give, 

Who knew no hint of our inspired pride, 

You could not very well be said to live 
Until the day you died. 
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Which leaves us wondering what manner of inspired 
pride Betsey-Jane’s life labours under, in that “ the 
little honey-loving bear*' can very well be said to live 
here and now. The answer must surely be that Betsey- 
Jane is obviously “of this world,’’ while Father Anselm 
was precociously of the next; and all is well, so long 
as Betsey-Jane does not ape her opposite. 

Mrs. Eden is a poet. She uses well-worn classical 
measures, but her imagination is her own, and she has 
a wonderful power of visualisation. The pity is that 
she does not trust her imagination, for to mistrust our 
imaginations is to limit the power of God in us and 
to become connoisseurs of the emotions when we should 
be incarnate joys. 

Mr. James Mackereth's poetry has not yet received its 
due recognition ; far feebler poets are much better known. 
Mr. Mackereth has real lyric impulse and moments of 
greatness, but unfortunately he sometimes allows his 
strong sense of rhythm to master his intention, and 
whenever this happens the result is ” words, words.” 
He speaks from so full a heart that he is a little im¬ 
patient of the essential distillation without which clarity 
is impossible. Thus he writes : 

Man, heir to vehemence, and scourged with scorn 
Of old contents—who ’mid the years that roll 
Hears, with imperious urgency of soul, 

The mandates of the multitudinous morn? 

The “ Hymn to Life ” is also rhetorical. Mr. Mac¬ 
kereth is too good a poet for us to refrain from urging 
him to apply to his work the lesson implicit in his 
excellent poem, "A Truth Seeker”: 

Man gains the heights his sovran nature dares, 

But heaven he enters softly, unawares, 

Dream-led, yea, like a child that to his pleasure 
God leads and gives good measure. 

But nearly everything in this book is poetry. If the 
philosophic depths sometimes remain unsounded, we 
have the heights where there is pure air and a fine breeze 
blowing. In the quiet, restrained “Garden Song” Mr. 
Mackereth comes into his own: 

I have a garden rich in peace, 

A place of shy umbrageous hours, 

Where thought from futile strife may cease 
And rove a lover among flowers. 

And thither drifts the landrail’s cry 
Of loneness from the moonlit leas, 

Where midnight’s muted worlds go by 
Above my solemn garden trees. 

“Foliage” is the sixth collection of Mr. W. H. 

. Davies’s poems. It has the great merits and demerits 
which characterised “The Soul’s Destroyer.” Mr. 
Davies has fancy in abundance, and the peculiar naive 
charm of one who speaks with directness, seeming to 
know instinctively his powers and limitations. He has 
been foolishly compared with Blake and Wordsworth. 
He resembles either of them as a sparrow resembles a 
hawk or an eagle. Blake and Wordsworth were con- 
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ceroed with the emotions arising from the deepest ques¬ 
tions philosophy can propound. Life, death, human 
relationships—upon these matters Mr. Davies is less in¬ 
teresting than the average public school boy. He is a 
poet by reason of his perfect sincerity and his ability 
to sing again and again his moments of joy and 
sorrow. He sings as clearly, as simply, and almost as 
repetitiously as a cuckoo. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’ new book will give little satis 
faction to those who know his * Marpessa or Christ 
in Hades.” He seems to be experimenting in fresh 
metres, at present with small success. We quote two 
verses, selected at random, and wish him a happier 
issue than these: — 


High the soprano goes 
Shrill to the noon, 

Vet thy contralto 
Makes for the moon. 

Our custom good; the vergers fly 
Like salesmen in a shop, 

In case the hassocks are too few, 
Or we a book should drop. 


Mr. Binyon has reissued his volume of Odes, first 
published in 1901. The fine woodcut on the original title 

page has gone, but the textual alterations are very slight. 

As verse, these poems are masterly; why do they leave 
the reader almost unmoved ? Commenting on Blake s 
proclamation “ Energy is eternal delight,” a friend 
once remarked he thought Blake must have broken his 
nib when first he wrote that word “ delight.” By the 
same analogy he would have said that Mr. Binyon 
wrote with the longest pencil ever made. Mr. Binyon 
has given us everything except himself, so the echoes 
intrude: “O pure abstaining Priestess of delight,” 
which sends the memory flying back to Thou still un- 
ravished bride of quietness”; and the whole begins to 
appear archaic when upon the loves of Tristram and 
Isoult he calls the “ Victorious saints above ” to “ have 
pity.” 

We would strongly urge our readers not to be de¬ 
prived of the pleasure of reading Mrs. Kinross’s blank 
verse drama because they appreciate the difficulty of 
revitalising such traditional figures as Tristram and 
Isoult. To a very large degree Mrs. Kinross has 
triumphed over this difficulty. She writes dignified, 
well-wrought verse, her imagination is picturesque, and 
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fine, moving piece of work. 

“The Master” is, as Mr. Stephen Phillips suggests 
in a preface, more of a masque. Christ returns again 
in humble guise to be again rejected by the professing 
Church. The interest centres in am old Cardinal who is 
torn between his devotion to the Church and his grow¬ 
ing recognition of the Master. If the theme is a little 
hackneyed, Mr. Hole’s handling shows skill and in¬ 
sight, though we cannot help wishing he had still 
futher humanised the figure of Christ. The silent man 
is already melodrama’s effigy of strength. 
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The Russian Peasant 

Provincial Russia . Painted by J. DE HAENEN, de¬ 
scribed by Hugh Stewart. (A. and C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“ It was in the South West, in the basin of the 
Dnieper, the great waterway between Scandinavia 
and Constantinople, that the Russian state had its 
first beginnings.** Thus, the author opens a work 
which, were it not for these historical flaws, would l>e 
of considerable value. The very first lines contain 
a serious error; for there is not the least doubt that 
the Russian State had its “first beginnings* * at Ladoga, 
Staraja Roos and Novgorod—and not at Kieff. The 
evidence of the Icelandic sagas, the Frankish and 
Byzantine chronicles, and the ancient history and 
monuments of Sweden all show that the so-called 
Roos, who gave Russia their name, were Norsemen of 
the same race of men that conquered England and 
colonised Northumbria, East Anglia, Normandy, and 
a large part of Scotland and Ireland. Nestor, the 
earliest Russian chronicler, who flourished in Kieff in 
the eleventh century, definitely proves this to be the 
case. 

Had the author taken the trouble to study early 
Russian history he would have found that Rurik, in 
862, founded the town of Ladoga, around which 
many Viking remains have been discovered, and sub¬ 
sequently settled in Novgorod, the first seat of the 
Russian Grand Dukes and Princes. The whole of 
this region was called Roos or Rus, the first centre of 
which was Novgorod. 

As for the last-named city, which was afterwards 
seized by Oleg of Novgorod, the successor of Rurik, 
its importance only commenced when the centre of the 
Government and of the Varangian Roos power was 
removed from North-Eastern to South-Western 
Russia. The author in stating “that it was the Mus¬ 
covite Princes that emancipated Russia from the 
Tartar yoke** omits to say, as pointed out by Sir 
MacKensie Wallace, that these Muscovite Grand 
Dukes were to all intents and purposes Tartar Khans, 
and that the yoke they imposed on the free Grand 
Duchies of Russia was in some respects far more 
terrible than that of their Tartar masters, who em¬ 
ployed the Muscovite Grand Dukes to collect their 
taxes with the aid of Tartar troops. 

When the writer enters his true domain, provincial 
Russia, he is much more successful; for his descrip¬ 
tions of Russian life, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are frequently too rosy, are on the whole exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. The chapters on the two mighty 
rivers of Eastern Russia, the Volga and the Oka, are 
excellent. The illustrations are beautiful—not every 
writer is so fortunate as to find so talented an artist 
to embellish the work of his pen. The author's de¬ 
scriptions of Russian village life are, as a rule, as 
accurate and picturesque as his history is misleading. 

These descriptions would have been more valuable 
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had they not been quite so one-sided. Mr. Stewart 
admits that the fine physique of the Great Russian 
peasant has deteriorated through insufficient nourish¬ 
ment. This is a subject we would have heard 
more about. Dr. Kennard, in his valuable work on 
the Russian peasant, throws much light on this aspect 
of provincial life in Russia—the famines and poverty 
—which Mr. Stewart unfortunately ignores, or passes 
over as of slight importance. 

The author states that Russia possesses an admir¬ 
able educational system. Like several other state¬ 
ments in the book this is only partially correct. There 
is little doubt that the education enjoyed by the upper 
and middle classes in Russia is excellent, perhaps in 
some respects far superior to that which obtains in the 
same classes in the rest of Europe. But the educa¬ 
tional facilities of the lower classes are probably the 
scantiest in Europe; millions of the people can 
neither read nor write, and in some portions of the 
country the number of illiterates amounts to 80 and 
90 per cent, of the population. 

“ In political matters the majority of the peasantry 
manifest little interest, except for the land question 
this statement is also true, for the very good reason 
that the agricultural classes are prevented from gain¬ 
ing any profound knowledge of political matters not 
only by the censorship, but also by the vigilance of 
the police, the Orthodox Clergy, and the officials, 
who believe that the less the peasants know about 
political rights and freedom the better for them and 
the bureaucracy. There is little doubt that the author 
is right in his contention that a great future awaits the 
120 million peasants with their remarkable physical 
and mental gifts, their deep faith, and astonishing 
powers of endurance and self-sacrifice for any ideal 
they set their minds on, good, bad, or indifferent. 
The true Russian is, without question, an idealist. 
He will not sell his soul for the “almighty dollar,*' 
but whether it be to die for the Tsar, his faith, or for 
a revolution, millions of Russians are always ready to 
obey the call. 

The writer appears to think that the independent 
spirit of the North Russian is due to Finnish blood. 
If this were the case, the Finnish tribes on the Volga 
and in Siberia would be remarkable for their inde¬ 
pendence; but as a rule the Finnish race is not noted 
for a spirit of independence, except those living in 
Finland, who were 600 years under the free laws and 
institutions of their Scandinavian conquerors and 
civilisers. This difference in character cannot be due 
to the down-trodden superstitious Finnish races, but 
to the influence and example of the liberty-loving 
spirit of the Varangians or Norsemen. 

The chapter on the Volga is instructive but not 
sufficiently detailed to do justice to that river with its 
30,000 miles of tributaries. The account of the 
Mordva, Tchoovash, Bashkirs, and other Finnish and 
Mongolian peoples throws much light on the life and 
customs of these ancient but comparatively little known 
races. Notwithstanding the above mentioned errors. 
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there are probably few books on Russian provincial 
life which give such a vivid idea of the everyday life 
led by the peasantry and the civilised races inhabiting 
European Russia. Above all, the book presents 
effectively the vastness of the Russian empire—enor¬ 
mous forests, the mighty rivers, the illimitable plains, 
the huge lakes. One feels inclined to exclaim with 
the old Novgorodian Ambassadors to Rurik: “ Great 
and vast is our country, but there is no order.** 

The chapter on the effects of the reaction in Russia 
is hardly convincing, especially when we are informed 
that the public opinion Ends utterance through the 
Imperial Douma. Considering that the most out¬ 
spoken members of the Douma are in prison, banished, 
or in Siberia, and that the press is gagged more than 
it ever has been, how can public opinion find free 
utterance? During the Beiliss Trial alone, dozens of 
papers have been suppressed or heavily fined, for 
daring to comment on this strange case. 

Mr. Stewart’s account of the broad rolling steppes 
of the Ukraine is particularly fine; the reviewer can 
attest this from personal knowledge and experience. 
These mighty steppes, dotted with thousands of 
ancient tumuli for thousands of years, the battle¬ 
ground between the Mongolian and Ayrian races, are 
a sight which once seen can never be effaced from the 
mind. 

To do Russia justice it would be necessary to write 
a book on each government, for a single government 
in Russia is frequently as large as a European state. 
Considering the little space at his disposal the author 
has succeeded well; but those who would see the 
other side of the picture should turn to * The Russian 
Peasant/* by Dr. Howard P. Kennard. With these 
two works one can obtain a very fair idea of Russian 
country life. “Provincial Russia** shows great 
taste; but surely such a fine work is worthy of a better 
map than the sketch map supplied with this edition. 

Wm. Barnes Steveni. 


Elderly Love Letters 

The Romance of an Elderly Poet\ A Hitherto Un¬ 
known Chafter in the Life of George Crabbe. 
By A. M. Broadley and Walter Jerrold. 

(Stanley Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

• 

A PERFECT passion for the unearthing of ancient 
amours seems to possess some writers to-day. These 
researches range from the “risky** type of the love- 
stories of notabilities and adventurers to the blameless 
and rather lukewarm affections of George Crabbe. 
Evidently there is a public for this kind of work. 
We should not care to speculate as to what is the 
state of mind of the person who eagerly devours it; 
but we fancy that after some of the stronger fare that 
this class includes, such a one will find George Crabbe 
and Elizabeth Charter more than a trifle tame. 


The correspondence is said to reveal “ a hitherto 
unknown chapter in the life of Crabbe**; the world 
would have suffered no great loss if it had remained 
unknown. Only the student reads Crabbe's poetry 
to-day, but, dull as that may seem to those accustomed 
to modem sensations, it is preferable to his very prosy 
letters. “ Elderly ** is a nice, genteel, mid-Victorian 
expression, and it embodies in one word the atmo¬ 
sphere and prevailing tone of this volume. The poet had 
reached the mature age of 61 before he first met the 
recipient of these affectionate epistles, when it was 
hardly to be expected he could produce anything very 
passionate. As it is he occasionally appears a trifle 
ridiculous in his declarations, while some of his hypo¬ 
chondriacal groanings suggest that he was approach¬ 
ing his dotage. Actually, this was not so, for in the 
period covered he produced his “ Tales of the Hall*’; 
but any man at his age writing billets doux is apt to 
present a foolish figure to the world. 

The best of Crabbe is in his poetry. These letters 
will not enhance our view of the man, but will tend, 
we fear, rather to lower him in the esteem of the seri¬ 
ous student of literature. Nor is there largely present 
the saving quality of literary allusiveness, which often 
proves so illuminating; the references to his great 
contemporaries are comparatively slight, and there 
are few enlightening critical aper^us. 

We give a specimen of Crabbe's most vivacious 
epistolary style:—“And did you really ask what is 
Friendship but a name ? I try very much to think it 
more; pray do not Endeavour to set me right if I be 
wrong, but there is no saying what your heart may 
be dictating to you; with me Friendship is a great 
deal more, and so I hope to report to you shortly and 
yet I will grant that there are various Degrees from 
almost Indifference to very cordial Regard; this idea 
arose from a former Letter of yours where you 
mention your Friend and her Son: I hope he is better 
and she less confined and so you have shewn my 
hurried and unconsidered Ramblings to this Lady! 
You are very naughty and unmanageable are you not? 
and now it is too late for me to begin to write pretty 
and sensible Letters and to be admired for composing 
such nice and elegant Effusions ! No ! No ! it is over 
and in vain I should strive for such Reputation now: 
Well, let it go! let the Words express my meaning 
and convey a large Portion of Esteem and Affection 
and I shall be perfectly satisfied be the Style what it 
may: of your Friend I will not be afraid.** 

The book will be of value to the devoted Crabbe 
student, if any such there be. The text is helped by 
a number of excellent illustrations. 


Miss Ella Du Cane is exhibiting her water-colours of 
Egypt at the Modem Gallery, 61, New Bond Street. 
These drawings are a record of travel on a dahabeyah 
as far as Wadi Haifa, and are the original drawings 
for the illustrations in the colour-book, “The Banks of 
the Nile,** recently published. 
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A Working Idealist 

Labour, Life , and Literature: Some Memories of Sixty 
Years . By FREDERICK ROGERS. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

0 si sic omnesf is the fervent ejaculation with which 
one lays aside these modestly written but curiously 
impressive life-memories of a Labour leader and 
"man of the people " of a kind unhappily too scarce 
in these latter days. For in Mr. Frederick Rogers 
we recognise with keen appreciation a spokesman of 
the masses who conspicuously unites character with 
ability, and whose lifelong efforts to promote the 
welfare of his order have been inspired by far higher 
and worthier ideals than those of the ranting leveller 
whose motive force is a rancorous envy of other men's 
possessions, and whose gospel is the detestable pro¬ 
paganda of class hate. Here, too, we have a working¬ 
man orator of marked intellectual gifts who has never 
failed to set his face against the sordid materialism 
which bounds the horizon of so many of his fellows. 
It is to the moral and spiritual, not less than to the 
social betterment of his class that the writer of these 
memories has consistently devoted his energies and his 
powers of tongue and pen; and it would be well for 
the democracy, spoilt by the flattery of self-seeking 
demagogues, if from its own ranks it produced a larger 
number of such faithful and single-minded counsellors. 

Not the least charm of Mr. Rogers' book is its free¬ 
dom from the vices of self-consciousness and self- 
assertion. Throughout he is clearly far more con¬ 
cerned with ideals than with personalities—his own not 
excepted; but the course of his reminiscences enables 
us to realise how, from the days when he began life 
as an errand-boy in the employ of an East End iron¬ 
monger, he set himself to cultivate his mental faculties 
and to make use of the natural talents with which he 
was endowed. From his early manhood he seems to 
have experienced that religious attraction which, after 
some vicissitudes, found its full satisfaction in the 
Catholicism of the English Church; and his strong 
literary bent, stimulated by persistent and judicious 
reading, gained expression in the active journalistic 
work by which he furthered the causes he had at heart. 
Those causes were many and excellent. Thus we find 
him, at various periods, promoter of University ex¬ 
tension, active participant in the good work of Toynbee 
Hall, vice-president of the Elizabethan Society, and a 
pioneer of the movement which has resulted in the 
establishment of old-age pensions. At all times he 
has laboured strenuously for the intellectual as well 
as the material uplifting of his class, and for the 
wider dissemination of the refining influences of litera¬ 
ture and art. Of his own earnestly cultivated literary 
ability there is striking evidence in this graceful and 
tastefully written volume of memories, from which we 
gather the impression of a really disinterested working- 
class leader of the finest and rarest type. 
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An Artist and a Politician 

Policy and Paint , or some Incidents in the Lives of 
Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul Rubens. Illus¬ 
trated. (Longmans, Green and Co. 9s. net.) 

Probably few of us have previously had the opportunity 
of knowing how deeply Dudley Carleton the Politician 
was interested in matters of art, and Peter Paul Rubens 
the Painter in politics. This opportunity is now afforded 
to us. Carleton and Rubens were bom in 1573 and 
1574 respectively. The former's political career was 
inaugurated under inauspicious circumstances, for one 
of his earliest appointments was that of secretary to 
the Earl of Northumberland. The result for Carleton 
was arrest and much trouble in connection with the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Emerging triumphantly out of these early misfor¬ 
tunes, Carleton in turn became ambassador to Venice, 
Holland and France, Vice-Chamberlain of the House¬ 
hold, Baron and Viscount Dorchester, and eventually 
Secretary of State. His constant desire was preferment. 
He deserved the confidence reposed in him by the sove¬ 
reigns whom he served, for never did an official more 
faithfully and conscientiously carry out not merely the 
letter but the spirit of his instructions. In an age of 
universal political corruption he and his fellow subject 
of this sketch afforded brilliant exceptions to the rule. 
Both he and Rubens were fortunate in the date of their 
deaths, for they saw England at peace with Spain and 
France, to which end they had both directed a lifetime 
of work. As to Carleton, so faithful was he to his 
King that “had he lived till the rebellion, it is not 
unlikely that his head might have been forfeited." 
Personally, and by agents, he amassed, mainly for the 
King and for such high personages as the Duke of 
Buckingham, some of the finest collections of paintings 
and works of art which were ever shipped to this coun¬ 
try. The story of his dealings in such matters is a 
fascinating one, and is admirably told. As an art 
critic pure and simple perhaps he would not rank high, 
judged by modem standards. He was of that type 
which regards a painting from the purely decorative 
point of view. His commissions were often for so 
many square feet of canvas. It is more than likely that 
Rubens regarded him, quA connoisseur, much as he 
regarded Rubens, qud diplomat—with scant respect. 
Nor does his bargaining for a second wife lead 
us to attribute to him any romantic tendencies. In 
nothing did he achieve greatness save as an official. As 
such he has seldom been excelled. The painter was 
almost equally diligent in the service of his mistress, 
the Archduchess Isabella of Spain, and certainly no 
less trustworthy. He was generous to a fault, a faith¬ 
ful husband in times not noted for marital constancy, 
and of indefatigable energy. Those who kn 4 >w him as 
a painter should learn from these pages something of 
his extensive activities in the domain of politics. 
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Shorter Reviews 

1 he Measure of Our Thoughts . By REGINALD LUCAS. 
(A. L. Humphreys. 5s. net.) 

HOSE who read “Another Point of View,” by 
“ Roderick Lyndon,’* will have no mis¬ 
givings as to the pleasure in store when they 
learn that “ The Measure of Our Thoughts 99 
is by the same author. We remember the quiet 
laughs, the not unpleasant irritation when our 
armour was deftly pierced, the frowns of entire dis¬ 
agreement and the nods of complete approval—the 
general sense of exhilaration, in short, which resulted 
from an hour or two with the previous book, and our 
anticipations were not spoiled when Mr. Lucas began 
the same subtle process in the present volume. Under 
the pleasant pretence of unburdening his mind to his 
former tutor, and with the thinnest of plots—a mere 
sequence of aristocratic episodes—he gives his views 
upon things in general. By a kind of inverted egotism 
he assumes in himself rather a lack of brains, by which 
pleasant artifice no one can be for a moment 
deceived. His characters are vastly amusing; his witti¬ 
cisms and anecdotes, even those of the slightest descrip¬ 
tion, are excellent. His book is, in fact, the essay 
disguised, but not in the jester’s motley; it has even a 
tender little love-story running through it—a melody 
caught now and again among more insistent sounds. 
Stripped of its observations and comments, however, 
it would be nothing. If, in the intervals of higher affairs 
—such as big biographies^Mr. Lucas can give us one 
or two more of these charming studies of humanity and 
things in general, we shall be the first to read them, 
and, it seems more than likely, to acclaim his decision. 


Les Chants des Grecs et le philhelltnisme de Wilhelm 
Muller . By GASTON Caminade. (F61ix Alcan, 
Paris. 5 frs.) 

AFTER M. Floris Delattre’s brilliant study of Herrick, 
we should say that the present is the most interesting 
volume of its series—at least of those we have 
seen ourselves. Wilhelm Muller is an arresting 
personality, one of the best representatives of 
what was best in German Romanticism, full of 
noble ardours and consecrated to immortality by an 
early death. Formed for academical seclusion, he 
flung himself into the arena of political facts; “le 
jeune helleniste est devenu un philhelline.” He did 
not go to Missolonghi with Byron, but he fought with 
his pen unceasingly for the cause he had made his own. 
And through the cause of the Greeks M. Caminade 
shows clearly that Muller fought for another cause— 
the cause of nationality, condemned to impotent whis¬ 
perings by the Holy Alliance. His “Griechenlieder'* 
were fine, spirited poems, and express, as well as they 
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have ever been expressed, the secular grievance of West 
against East in Eastern Europe. M. Caminade dis¬ 
sects these poems, and shows how Muller began by 
guessing the soul of the Greeks, then reached firmer 
ground through imitation and translation. He never 
descended to pedantries about Olympus, largely be¬ 
cause he was a sincere Christian, and he was sparing in 
his allusions to Leonidas. M. Caminade’s comparison 
of Muller with Komer, because of a common tendency 
to repeat significant words, seems to us rather trivial; 
all passionate poetry, patriotic or not, contains these 
repetitions. There is some valuable information on the 
elements that composed the Greek revolt, and on the 
episodes of that revolt. England, under Castlereagh, 
does not shine; Byron’s death committed her to a nobler 
policy. 


A Hatchment. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

(Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

IT is long since Mr. Cunninghame Graham established 
his reputation as an artist in words, and in this book 
of sketches he fully maintains his standard. The style 
is as near perfection, in its way, as humanity can 
expect, but there is hardly an idea in the book that will 
remain in the reader’s mind a week after the volume has 
been laid aside. The work is as fine as ever, but im¬ 
permanent : only one sketch out of the whole can claim 
to be a story, and that the last in the book, as if its 
author had placed it there lest folk should see and read 
it. The “ retrospect ’’ of Buenos Aires in old time is 
intensely interesting: “El Rodro” is another fascinat¬ 
ing sketch of things that were, and in “A Moral Vic¬ 
tory*’ the author disproves for ever the allegation that 
Scots have no sense of humour—though the heroine of 
the incident was a Yorkshire woman. 

It seems that the one thing lacking from such work 
as this is the will to accomplish. Better descriptions 
than these of certain places, people, and phases of life 
have seldom been penned, and the same is true of the 
greater part of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s work; bat, 
with the exception of historical studies, we do not 
remember that in any one book of his he has attempted 
to construct; it is all pleasant criticism, as if a man sat 
back from life and looked at it, rather idly and con¬ 
tentedly, writing down that which he saw with little 
concern as to its moral or educative value. It pleased 
the writer; we may read it if we will, and if we do it 
will please us too, but with a sense of idle content. 
Not that persistent theorising or dogmatising is 
wisdom, but in a book of this literary value should 
be expressed some view which will show the author as 
other than a mere quiescent spectator. The author, 
who will probably accuse us of a lack of charity, ex¬ 
presses here neither faith nor hope, but as one indif¬ 
ferent to all, making pen-pictures of the things he has 
seen. 
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The Flaw in Our Armour. By Major-General Sir 
W. G. KNOX, K.C.B. With an introduction by 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. 
(Herbert Jenkins, is. net.) 

THIS small work of General Knox, together with its 
four pages of introduction by Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, should, we think, be printed—not in letters 
of gold—but in staring, plain, and very black type, 
and posted on the walls of every public building 
throughout Great Britain in order that those who run 
may read. It is not every soldier who is a writer. 
In England the combination of these two professions 
is perhaps more rare than in any other country. But 
in General Knox the Army has found one who deals 
eloquently and well with the great subject on which he 
discourses. It is impossible to say more than this 
in high praise of the book. It is not to be believed 
that the ordinary Briton could peruse this small but 
fateful work without being stirred to the depths by 
the conviction that we, as a nation, are suffering from 
the dread canker of apathy. No question of panic 
enters these pages; but he who can read them and 
remain stolid and apathetic must have a soul of 
putty—and inferior putty at that! 

Others have warned, and their warnings have passed 
unheeded. General Knox brings to bear upon his 
subject the weight of logic, a clear understanding, and 
a remarkable array of telling facts, such as lead one 
to hope may be productive of the patriotic harvest of 
which in any other country they might be assured. 
One is led to expect this—almost, but not quite. 


Eight O'clock and Other Studies. By St. John G. 

Ervine. (Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

IHESE clever little sketches deal with the queer and the 
hard side of life, and exhibit much knowledge of 
human nature and character, and of that strange mix¬ 
ture of pathos and humour which goes to make the 
comedy of so many lives. They all are good, some 
quite excellent; but the most striking is the first, “Eight 
O'clock/' a little scene in the style of Maeterlinck— 
the concentrated tragedy of a desolated home, the 
agonising dialogue of a heart-stricken wife, her sister, 
and the little girl-child, in a small room, just when the 
grey light of a chill February morning is breaking be¬ 
tween seven and eight o'clock. For the husband is to 
be hung when the great clock in the neighbouring tower 
booms out the stroke of eight. This short, dramatic 
picture of the agony and horror of anticipation is a 
masterpiece, whose intensity is almost overpowering. 


Mr. Raymond Roze announces the special engage¬ 
ment of the celebrated French Arabian danseuse , 
Sahary Djeli. She will dance in the ballet “Narkiss, 
the Golden Prince," in which Madame Karina and 
Roberty, who have both scored such a conspicuous 
success in “Joan of Arc," will also appear. 


Fiction 

American Divorce 

The Custom of the Country . By EDITH WHARTON. 

(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

DMIRERS of Mrs. Edith Wharton's books have no 
need to be told that any story bearing her name is 
sure to possess many remarkably good passages, that the 
style is excellent, and that the author knows well how 
to illustrate and adorn her theme; yet, in spite of all,. 
“The Custom of the Country" cannot be said to be a 
great success as a novel. There is a purpose in the 
story, a by no means undesirable and probably a neces¬ 
sary one; but the reader feels that at times it very 
nearly overrides the story itself, which in a novel is an 
error. Easy American divorce is the theme Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton has chosen, and Undine Spragg, a beautiful girl 
of plebeian origin, is the one upon whom the author has 
fixed to show the horribleness and evils of the dia¬ 
bolical system allowed by some of the American States. 

It may be that Undine is a type of woman evolved by 
the artificial surroundings of a debased society, but it 
seems almost incredible that any society or any train¬ 
ing could make even an American woman so heartless 
and callous a creature as Undine is represented to be. 
She is beautiful, certainly; but that is all. She is never 
presented as a fascinating woman, yet she has in her 
train—after her first runaway marriage of a fortnight's 
duration—a man belonging to one of New \ork's. 
oldest and best families, Ralph Marvell, whose wife 
she becomes; Peter Van Degen, the vulgar husband of 
Ralph's cousin, a young French Marquis of old family 
—her third matrimonial venture—and her girlhood's 
husband, who eventually becomes her last. 

The courtship period in each case is passed over very 
lightly; it is with the married life and the break in each 
case that the book is concerned, and these periods are . 
admirably dealt with. Ralph and the French aristo¬ 
crat have much in common; each is guided by custom, 
traditions, and high honour in their private and public 
life—observances which the young American beauty 
never for a moment grasps or understands. The only 
intuition she possesses is to further her own aggrandise¬ 
ment, although she pathetically just misses her 
desired goal every time. After doing her best to ruin 
the two families into which she marries, she at last finds* 
her level with her first husband, now more than a 
millionaire. Thus the end of Undine's ventures is 
reached, so far as the reader is allowed to know of them. 
That the book has interest no one will deny; and if it 
does nothing else, it serves to show the scandalous 
state of the American divorce laws, although Mrs. 
Wharton's purpose would have been better served had 
she presented a character in which the reader could 
more easily have believed. 
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Weeds . By Olave M. POTTER and Douglas SLADEN. 

(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

There is no doubt that for the untrained gentlewoman 
without friends or influence the problem of being com¬ 
pelled to earn her living is a harsh and difficult one. 
But the lives led by the three young ladies as depicted 
in “Weeds/ 1 are surely exaggerated and extreme cases. 
An idea which looms in the minds of the authors seems 
to be, that for a woman without a husband life is 
not worth living. Such an idea is out of keeping with 
those prevalent at the present day. 

We cannot resist the conclusion in our minds, that if 
the depravity of life in the Mother country be so great 
as is here represented—which we are little inclined to 
admit—such ladies as the three heroines of these pages 
would be well advised to take advantage of the facili¬ 
ties so freely accorded for emigration to Colonies where 
more abundant opportunity awaits them for escape from 
the thraldom which is almost inevitable under the over¬ 
crowded conditions in which we live. However, the 
moral insisted upon is a useful one, namely, that those 
who have womenfolk dependent upon them should 
spare no endeavour to save them from the possibility 
of undergoing such vicissitudes as were endured by 
Lesley Bridges, Agnes Openshaw, and Mary Strange. 


The Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans . By EDWARD 

THOMAS. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

The author looks back to the people in this story as 
one looks back to a state lived in once, and not to be 
gone through again by reason of changing circum¬ 
stances. So far as the Morgans, Aurelius, Stodham, 
Torrance, and the others are concerned, the book 
is one of reminiscences concerning people and 
things so far back in time that others have 
ceased to regard them as important—it is not a story 
dependent on action, for these folk are stated to have 
been, not to have done. But there are legends of the 
West Country and of Wales, told as Mr. Thomas 
knows how to tell old stories, that cause one to forget 
the happy-go-lucky Morgans in the way that one may 
forget modern literature in reading some rare old 
manuscript. The story of the swan women, the legend 
of the beggar with the long white beard, and the tale 
of Morgan’s Folly—these are deeply etched pictures, 
owing as much to the craft of the hand that has 
wrought them as to the material from which they are 
taken. 

As to its modem people, the book is stationary; 
they do not move out of the scene in which the author 
first set them. Mr. Morgan, Philip, Jessie, Aurelius, 
and the rest stand still to be looked at. It is a book 
of reminiscences, not a story—but its author has 
brought the glamour of Welsh hill-country and coast- 
land to London, and what more could the heart of 
any man desire? 


The Honour of the House . By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
and J. L. STAHLMANN. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 

“IN the year of grace 1697, the reigning monarch being 
our lord the Pope Innocent the Twelfth/’ intrigue and 
subtle craft were the order of the day among patrician 
folk; the lives of plebeians, with very few exceptions, 
were of little consequence, and thus it will be under¬ 
stood that this story of Giacinto and Fiordelisa is a 
story of intrigue and counterplot, ending—apart from 
its love interest—with total defeat of the machinations 
of the old Prince of Bordelacqua and his associates, 
from de Curtis down to Sturmli, and the triumph of 
Giacinto. 

Understanding that the age and its influence bred 
plots without number—especially in Italy, where the 
scene is laid—we can accept the involved character of 
the story as a necessity. But, whether through colla¬ 
boration or any other cause, the intricate plot drags at 
times. The accusation against Giacinto, with almost 
sufficient support to convince his wife of his guilt, and 
its computation at the end—how many times has this 
been written before, and do we not all know that 
the hero will clear himself ? The characters move 
smoothly along conventional, well-trodden ways, and, 
through over-restraint, events in the story that might 
stand out in relief are toned down to the slight pro¬ 
minence of minor happenings: the book is level, 
diffuse, and even, at times, wearying. De Curtis is 
probably the most attractive of the characters, for both 
Giacinto and Fiordelisa are of the " sinned against 
class that irritates rather than attracts. The book, as 
a whole, makes heavy reading, and would have gained 
—to use a paradox—by the loss of some of its de¬ 
scriptive paragraphs. 


The Hat Shop . By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. (John Lane. 6s.) 

There is not a little to be said in praise of “The Hat 
Shop.” Nevertheless, considering the amount of talent 
displayed, it is a distinctly disappointing work. That 
Mrs. Peel has the ability to produce a really notable 
novel is fully evidenced in the first three or four 
chapters of the book, during which our anticipations 
and hopes ran high. Afterwards, we are bound to 
confess that these were to a great extent shattered. 
Indeed, in Mrs. Peel’s enthusiastic description of what 
occurs in a hat-shop, the promising thread of the story 
as well as the characterisation of its people became 
thinner and thinner, and finally, to all intents and 
purposes, died away. Yet, as we have said, there is 
very much that is amusing in this novel, and even the 
male sex who might stand shuddering outside the 
windows of such shops in their material forms need 
not fear to enter here, for—in spite of its faults—they 
will learn much that will prove to their benefit and 
diversion. 
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In Fiord-Land—IX 

( Conclusion ) 

By W. H. Koebel 


I T seems that nothing is permanent on this earth— 
not even our stay at Norheimsund. The gentler 
sex had become restless. Its three representatives had 
begun to beat themselves upon the sands of male com¬ 
placency and content. The Maid looked as though 
she contained herself by an effort; the Imp walked 
ponderingly, while the Matron burst into open speech. 
“This is magnificent/* she asserted, “but it is not 

Norway. Read any book you like-’’ 

We faced her accusingly. Her face fell. It was 
obvious that she—and they—had broken our compact. 
They had been procuring literature—perhaps guide¬ 
books, perhaps even maps ! But it takes more than an 
accusing glance to throw the Matron out of her stride. 

“Yes—books/* she admitted. “Books by people who 
have travelled in Norway. Others may have sat down 
and remained in one single, solitary comer. If so, they 
have not written books about it/* 

The mischief had been done. It was in vain that we 
protested. Into the female mind had entered ambition 
together with this unwelcome information—exactly how 
it had been obtained we knew not yet. Our feeble 
efforts died one by one, blown away in detail by the 
merciless fire of the temporarily argumentative and in¬ 
structive lady. She told us much of which we had pre¬ 
viously had no inkling. Did we not know, for instance, 
that there were certain peculiarities utterly typical of 
Norway ? For instance, the steamers which travelled up 
and down the fiords invariably reached their destina¬ 
tion at some impossibly adventurous hour—for prefer¬ 
ence, one or two o’clock of a morning. Had we noticed 
this P We had to admit that our strictly limited number 
of arrivals had so far been conducted at respectable 
hours. 

It had not been a fair question on the Matron’s part, 
seeing that she knew the answer as well as we did. But 
the reply seemed to encourage her, and she took up her 
parable with increasing enthusiasm. Her questions fol¬ 
lowed each other hot-foot. Had we seen the midnight 
sun ? A Laplander ? Or even a reindeer ? Had we 
trampled over the glistening glaciers? Slept in the 
lonely huts? Or, in fact, sacrificed any of the vital 
comforts of existence? 

It was impossible to continue in the unbroken chorus 
of negatives without some humiliation and mental pain. 
In our turn we broke in upon the stream of interroga¬ 
tions, and endeavoured to show a resolute and unbroken 
front. 

We had done, we protested, all that could be ex¬ 
pected of us. We had taken Norway and the neighbour¬ 
hood as we found them. They had treated us in the 
same fashion, and until this we had imagined that we 
had given each other mutual satisfaction. Had we not 
in innumerable and charming excursions ransacked the 
landscape of the district ? Had we not committed our¬ 
selves to a trusty motor launch, and glided along the 


many arms of the fiord, sometimes feeling like flies on 
the face of the water when the tremendous rocky walls 
narrowed and stood up over us in overwhelming 
majesty ? Yes! And we had done more than this. 
We had tramped the summits of the mountains near by 
—if they held no glaciers, was that any fault of ours ? 
—we had seen the tiny, pretty, slender, deer-like cattle; 
and had expended all these adjectives on the creatures 
when we saw them. We had ploughed our way through 
the heather and the bilberries, and had wandered for 
hours in the lofty woodlands, failing to find the track 
that would lead us down to the lower regions and the 
companionship of man. 

Now that we gave serious consideration to the matter, 
it seemed to us that we had done many things at this 
Norheimsund, which we had already grown to look 
upon as our own. We had picnicked in alluring beds 
of soft green fern; we had paddled skiffs across the 
alternate patches of blue and shadowed waters from one 
fairy inlet to another. And when we had nothing better 
to do there was the waterfall—our own more or less 
private waterfall plashing within convenient range, with 
its restful bench poised between the falling torrent and 
the rock, so that one sat directly under the broad, shin¬ 
ing, liquid ribbon. Yet, of course, the thing was in¬ 
evitable. We had come to see Norway. This comer of 
the Hardanger fiord, we had to admit, was only part 
of it! We consulted the hotel portier timidly, and even 
with hope that the offended majesty of his face might 
destroy our reluctant resolution to pass on. Alas ! the 
portier received our confidences with a complacency 
which was almost disturbing to our pride. He seemed 
to wonder, not that we were going, but that we, as 
English tourists, should have remained so long in one 
place. Doubtless his philosophy was built up on a 
sound basis. In any case, this admission of his seemed 
to make our sloth all the more patent and shameful. 

Nothing remained. Our last hope had departed. It 
was now imperative for us to move on ! We packed our 
bags and viewed for the last time the fiord, the moun¬ 
tains, and the distant, lofty snowfields—on which we 
had never wanted to climb. 

We were, in fact, about to set out into the world. 
Doubtless it would all be very nice. We were going to 
see what everybody else was going to see—and therefore 
it was high time to close these pages. Yet I cannot do 
this before recapitulating the scene of farewell. I have 
reason to believe—and hope—that this was quite an 
imposing sight. From a comprehensive and bird’s-eye 
point of view, I saw nothing, since the five of us were 
too closely engaged for a calm and disinterested sur¬ 
vey, surrounded by fellow-guests, hotel officials, and 
villagers, as we were. 

What a shaking of hands! And what a waving of 
handkerchiefs I An octopus and a linen-factory—these 
were the two institutions we longed to be at one and the 
same time in order to perform these duties really effici¬ 
ently. And then came the little steamer, the fiord, the 
projecting headlands: and then, for us, Norheimsund 
was no more! 
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In the Learned World 

A EROPLANING continues to hold the field in the 
way of invention, and many active brains are 
hard at work devising means which will make it as safe 
as it is already successful as a means of locomotion. 
The comparative failure of the Dunne aeroplane to 
justify itself in the sight of London aviators—or, at all 
events, its apparent inability to rise from the ground 
at the Hendon aerodrome—disappointed many in this 
respect; but the defect that caused it will no doubt be 
remedied sooner or later. Given its shape of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle, or, rather of a pair of compasses opened 
to a right angle with the points some fifteen feet 
apart, it is plain that there is necessarily a difficulty in 
getting up sufficient speed for its ascension on uneven 
or lumpy ground. If the wheels on which it runs are 
placed under the compass-joint alone, the immense 
lateral spread of the two legs has to be towed by the 
engine without such diminution of friction as would 
be produced by supporting wheels under their ex¬ 
tremities. If the compass-legs, so to speak, themselves 
carry wheels, it is hardly likely that on uneven ground 
all three sets of wheels will be at the same moment in 
contact with the earth and doing equal work; and 
in either case, it is improbable that any very great speed 
will be produced. It would seem that the difficulty 
might be overcome, either by using a sort of launching 
sledge from which the machine should release itself 
when it has acquired sufficient ascending power, or also 
by widening and lengthening the head or compass-joint 
so as to make a better-running carriage. But, either in 
this or some other way, we shall no doubt soon see the 
Dunne in the air. 

Meanwhile, M. Couade has communicated to the 
French Acad&nie des Sciences a most ingenious arrange¬ 
ment for carrying parachutes on aeroplanes. In this 
the parachute, folded up like a closed umbrella, is en¬ 
sconced in the fuselage or body of the machine, like 
a cork in the neck of a bottle. It carries at its rear¬ 
ward extremity a second and much smaller parachute 
with elastic ribs, also closed, which projects slightly 
from the containing tube. At the will of the aviator 
this can be released, whereupon it extracts the larger 
parachute from the fuselage as a corkscrew takes out 
a cork. The larger parachute, designed to support the 
aviator, is attached to the machine by a long cable, and 
means are provided in the way of brakes for preventing 
this cable from being paid out so rapidly as to cause 
any sudden jerk when fully extended. Perhaps it 
might be so applied as to break the fall of the whole 
machine, and cause it to flutter harmlessly to the ground 
in the event of the engine failing; but the invention 
does not seem yet to have passed the model stage. 

Operations for the removal of the vermiform appendix 
have become so frequent of late that M. Robinson's paper 
in the November Comptes-Rendus of the same Academy 
should interest many people. He combats vigorously 
the idea put about by many doctors that the appendix 
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—he calls it the vermium—is a useless organ. After 
pointing out that nearly every animal from the orni- 
thorhynchus up to man possesses it, he describes the 
effect produced on certain 0 laboratory" animals such 
as rabbits by the hypodermic injection of a very 
small quantity of emulsion composed of glycerine 
and the scrapings of the mucous membrane from 
healthy human appendixes surgically removed. In 
every case, this produced complete and immediate 
evacuation of the large intestine without any consequent 
inflammation or lesion discoverable on dissection. The 
emulsion was carefully sterilised with periodate of 
potassium to prevent any risk of infection, and all neces¬ 
sary control experiments were made. From the 9 e facts 
he draws the logical conclusion that the appendix, so 
far from being a useless organ, secretes a hormone or 
stimulant which has the function of exciting contrac¬ 
tions of the caecum necessary, or at any rate conducive, 
to the expulsion of its contents. Hence, he says, its 
surgical removal, except in cases where there is dis- 
tipet evidence of its being seriously and incurably 
diseased, is attended with permanent injury to the 
patient, and should be avoided as much as possible. 
The paper will no doubt arouse much controversy, but 
certainly deserves consideration, if only as a counter¬ 
blast to the fashion which has for many years reigned 
in medical circles. 

Another curious use of hypodermic injections is an¬ 
nounced by Dr. Toulouse, the director of the Asylum 
at Villejuif. He has lately tried injecting oxygen sub¬ 
cutaneously in cases of raving mania, epilepsy, and 
melancholia. He finds that the operation is nearly always 
beneficial, and that it much diminishes the violence 
of the attack in raving mania and epilepsy, while in 
melancholia it goes somewhere near to producing a per¬ 
fect cure. As there are several difficulties in the way of 
accurate observation in these matters, not the least of 
which is the influence of the imagination on both doctor 
and patient, it may be sufficient to say at present that 
these experiments seem to suggest that imperfect 
oxygenation of the blood may be the proximate cause 
of much mental disease. Dr. Toulouse's observations, 
made in collaboration with Dr. Charles Richet, the 
Nobel prizeman, on the good effects resulting from the 
suppression of salt in the diet of epileptics, may 
possibly tend the same way. 

Fire-extinguishing liquids have long been in use 
among us, especially in connection with underground 
railways and automobiles. A new fire-extinguisher is 
mentioned in the French journal La Nature which 
is operated not by any liquid but by a powder consist¬ 
ing of bicarbonate and tungstate of sodium mechani¬ 
cally mixed. It is claimed that this, when thrown on a 
flame, produces carbonic acid gas and tungstic acid, 
both of which, it is asserted, help to extinguish the 
flame. If this be so, the new invention would have an 
advantage over the old in the smaller space in which 
the fire-extinguishing substance could be packed and in 
the ease with which it could be used. F. L. 
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Music 

W HEN an honourable and useful institution falls 
on evil days, struggles on ineffectually and 
finally comes to an end, it is not necessarily the case 
that there is anything there for tears, any more than 
there is when a long life that has been lived for the 
welfare of humanity comes to its natural close. In¬ 
stitutions, societies, communities, may very properly 
cease to be when their special work has been accom¬ 
plished. They can, if they choose, die gracefully, 
unwilling to prolong an unequal contest with circum¬ 
stances, and it is very well when they do so choose. 
But sometimes it comes to pass that the watchers round 
what they think is a death-bed are suddenly startled 
by unmistakable signs of life in the agonising patient. 
He sits up, he glances round, he grasps his staff, he 
sets forth valiantly to show that there is still work for 
him to do, and that he has strength to do it. Then 
must the friends, the expectant mourners, confess their 
error, raise a cheer, and speed the sturdy worker on 
his way. For some years past we have been told by 
many shrewd observers in the musical world that the 
real work of the ancient Philharmonic Society was 
clone; that the Institution for which Beethoven wrote 
his Choral Symphony was doomed; that nobody 
wanted it any more, and that, following the example 
of its august companion the Sacred Harmonic Society 
a few years ago, it had better bow to the inevitable, 
wind up its affairs, and make a dignified exit from the 
stage of this world. Reasonable, kindly folk have 
held such language as this. While deploring the fact, 
they have suggested that it would be wiser to recognise 
it. The Philharmonic had become " antiquated,” its 
mission would be better carried out by younger, more 
vigorous, more adaptable societies. The more im¬ 
patient modernists were at no pains to conceal their 
desire for the Philharmonic’s disappearance. They 
scoffed disrespectfully at the venerable gentleman’s 
years and dotage. “ The Philharmonic must go,” 
they cried. But has it gone? No indeed, arid it is 
not going. It has shown most certain signs of re¬ 
newed life, of consciousness that it is still capable of 
doing as valuable a musical work as any other society. 
In a word, it has put to silence the taunts of its de¬ 
tractors, and shown its capacity to rise up and meet 
the requirements of the time. 

The most urgent need in Great Britain’s world of 
music to-day is that its young composers should be 
encouraged, and their works given a hearing, a patient 
hearing. We need not dwell on the difficulties in the 
way, nor yet enlarge on the admirable efforts that have 
been made during the last few years by different con¬ 
ductors, and different patrons, to overcome them. A 
generation or two ago, when the British composer con¬ 
fined his aims to the writing of an Oratorio or Cantata, 
the provincial Festivals gave him his opportunity. 
Those musicians who were speedily recognised as 
having a serious claim to attention, or who from their 


position could command special influence, Parry, Stan¬ 
ford, Mackenzie, Cowen, for instance, generally got 
their works performed, and the first meteoric success 
of Elgar is fresh in everyone’s recollection. But we 
have now to consider the claims of a number of young 
composers who are neither Stanfords nor Mackenzies, 
nor yet Elgars, with whose careers it is not rash to say 
the future of British music is bound up. Official 
status is not theirs to rely on for aid; they have not 
dazzled the public nor captured Fashion as did Sir 
Edward Elgar; nevertheless we believe that it is their 
work—work, it may be, as yet tentative, immature 
which is to form the base of the future British school 
of composition. The works they are producing now 
may not endure and live in the programmes of the 
future; the “ Sea Symphony ” and the " Faery Hills ” 
may be destined to win that renown only which Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionaries can confer, but we are sure that 
they are the prologue to what shall endure; they are 
signs of what is going to be, if the young life now 
showing so hopefully is nurtured and cherished as it 

ought to be. 

The Philharmonic Society, with all the weight of its 
splendid traditions, has now thrown its influence on the 
side of the new movement. At its last Concert, in¬ 
stead of summoning one of its long-tried conductors 
to perform Beethoven and Brahms, it called to its 
counsels one of the most enthusiastic and determined 
of the young generation, Mr. Balfour Gardiner, whose 
spirited efforts on behalf of his brother composers 
lately roused such sympathy among all generous music- 
lovers in London. They bade him choose a pro¬ 
gramme of modem compositions, and so we heard Mr. 
Arnold Bax’ orchestral fantasy “ In the Faery Hills,” 
Mr. Frederick Austin’s Symphony in E, a movement 
from an “ Oriental Suite,” by Mr. Von Holst, and the 
third " Norfolk Rhapsody,” by Mr. Vaughan 
Williams, the orchestral music being pleasantly alter¬ 
nated with madrigals and part-songs sung by Mr. 
Kennedy Scott’s first-rate “Oriana” Choir. 

When we listen to Mr. Bax we like to think that the 
genius of Ireland is not manifesting itself only in the 
singing of those whom the world speaks of as poets. 
Irish Music has her poet now. We do not mean that 
Mr. Bax is her only poet, but we do think him her 
truest. He commands a beautiful language of his own, 
fluent and flexible enough to express all the shades of 
his thought. And the thought is genuinely poetical. 
One passage in “The Faery Hills” was suggested by 
a fancy of Mr. Yeats, but the design of the delicate 
picture is Mr. Bax’ own. We care to lay no stress 
on the importance of this piece on account of the 
evidence it gives of the composer’s mastery of the 
orchestra, as if he were a prize-pupil coming up for 
praise. What we have to do is to state that here is a 
lovely poem to which we could listen again and again, 
which we should like to know by heart; here is a music 
which took us away from Queen’s Hall into an Irish 
glen. For us, at any rate, it was an addition to our 
treasury of beauty. 
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Alas! that Mr. Frederick Austin’s muse could not 
similarly enthral us. His symphony was not difficult 
to listen to; weighty words were evidently being 
addressed to us; broad sentences were logically 
developed, and many a period was impressive. But 
the spark of fire did not reach near enough to warm 
and quicken. Mr. Von Holst’s Finale to his suite, 
"Beni Mora,” is certainly the most satisfying specimen 
of his power that we have heard. It is a brilliant, even 
a delightful, bit of description, the work of a keen 
observer who has the skill to set down instantly what 
he has noted, and set it down picturesquely as well as 
faithfully. We, too, have heard the confused sounds 
that come from a Tunisian "street of dancing girls,” 
and can testify to the truth of Mr. Von Holst’s observa¬ 
tion. This piece seemed to us greatly in advance of 
his "Somerset Rhapsody,” which we have heard twice 
very recently, and which we know is highly praised by 
competent judges. Neither Mr. Von Holst nor Mr. 
Vaughan Williams takes the word “rhapsody” quite 
in the Homeric sense, but they "sew together” a number 
of tunes, and we find the latter the more skilful of the 
two with his needle. "Norfolk Rhapsody,” No. Ill, 
is a "jolly” piece, put together with remarkable deft¬ 
ness. 

Of other concerts we may mention that of Miss 
Gerhardt and Mr. Reimers, who sang very charmingly. 
Had the lady emulated her companion’s steadiness of 
tone the duets would have been more successful; as it 
was, her vibrato disfigured the ensemble, as also did 
her tendency to drag the time. Mr. Reimers had a cold, 
but his skill was as great as ever, and in two delightful 
songs by George Hue, “La Fille du Roi de Chine” 
and "L’Ane blanc,” he was inimitably good. M. Pach- 

mann did well to revive Webster’s Sonata in A-flat at 

/ 

his recital. Unfortunately, he presented a maimed 
version of both this and several Chopin pieces, paying 
no regard to their rhythms, and occupying himself 
entirely with their details. 


Colour Prints and Book Illustrations 
at the Leicester Galleries 

T HE effectiveness of colour etching has never been 
better illustrated than by M. Boutet de Monvel, 
sixty-nine of whose prints are now on view at 
the Leicester Galleries. His work is so well known 
and appreciated that it is needless to say that the 
exhibition is full of interest, the prints now shown 
being in many cases the only remaining proofs. The 
charm of M. Boutet de Monvel’s work, the peculiar 
stiff grace of its firm outlines and flat harmonious 
colour, is of course particularly well adapted to the 
colour-printing process, and illustrates admirably the 
possibilities of its simpler forms. The colour is always 
fresh and clean, the design, in which he excels, brought 
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out strongly. M. Boutet de Monvel is eminently a 
stylist, and these etchings are masterpieces of style. 

" Le Lion,” "La Psyche,” " Le Depart pour la 
Chasse ” are, generally speaking, the essence of his 
subject matter. It is the passing procession of the 
beau monde drawn with force by the hand of a 
master. “ Les Crinolines” are full of charm and 
vigour; so is “ Le Luxembourg * * with its clever im¬ 
pression of a sun mist, and the charming portrait of 
“ Mile, de C.,” to name only a few. But they are not 
all fashionable. There is the soft little picture of 
"Ecolifcres,” and “Le Promeneur ” is extremely 
effective. It is interesting too to see the influence, first 
of Whistler’s design in “La Vieille,” and even of the 
earlier Post-Impressionists in such a picture as 
“ L’Eclusiere ”; while not the least interesting part of 
the exhibition are the curiously decorative landscapes, 
of which "L’Eglise de Bagnaux,” "La petite Ville,”* 
and “ Le Canal de Lonig ” are perhaps the best. 

In another room at the same gallery Mr. Edmund 
Dulac is exhibiting some of his pictures, as in former 
years, and the collection, though smaller than usual, this 
time includes some of his finest work. He has forsaken 
the rather marble-like effect in his manner of colouring, 
which was so noticeable in many of his Hans Ander¬ 
sen illustrations and others, and his work has gained 
a good deal in beauty of texture on this account. 
Certainly “ The King of China and Badoura,” in the 
series illustrating “ Princess Badoura,” which has been 
acquired by the Luxembourg, and “ The Marriage 
Procession ” are exquisite examples of his enamel-like 
colouring. There is greater expression and feeling in his 
drawing of faces and figures—in “ Nicolette,” in “ La 
Petite Lingere,” and in “ Lisette ” especially one sees 
this. The two latter belong to a series of pictures for 
Old French Songs, which “Lisette” particularly ex¬ 
presses with a certain quaint charm and sense of 
mystery. 

It is a very different world which one finds pictured 
in the same room by Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations 
to “ Quality Street.” Everyone knows how enjoy¬ 
able Mr. Thomson’s illustrations can be, and “ Quality 
Street ” is such a congenial subject that one is not sur¬ 
prised to find these pictures quite in the style of the 
artist’s best known work. Anyone who appreciates 
Sir J. M. Barrie's play would enjoy the doings of Miss 
Willoughby, Miss Susan, Phoebe, and Valentine in 
their delicately drawn surroundings behind the rose- 
sprigged curtains of Quality Street. There are 
also five illustrations to “ She Stoops to Conquer,” of 
which “You were going to observe, Sir,” is one of the 
best in Mr. Thomson’s exhibition. The adjoining 
room is devoted to a large number of pen and ink and 
colour drawings, "In Powder and Crinoline,” by a 
talented but eccentric artist, Mr. Kay Nielsen, whose 
curiously fantastic pictures are forcible enough to be 
oppressive, though his designs, in which he is a 
follower of Aubrey Beardsley, are undoubtedly very 
fine pieces of decoration, and his colouring is remark¬ 
ably delicate and effective. 
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The Magazines 

T HE most important article in the 'Nineteenth 
Century from a literary point of view 
is undoubtedly a well-reasoned discussion of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare question by E. W. Smith- 
son, entitled “ Ben Jonson’s Pious Fraud.** 
Unlike most writings by confessed Baconians, 
this is extremely interesting, and the author admits 
that, “with the tons of printed matter on the Baconian 
side” his acquaintance is small. His arguments we 
cannot reproduce in detail; but with one suggestion we 
are entirely in agreement—that a couple of scholarships 
should be endowed for the purpose of research into the 
subject, “provided that all roving after cyphers, crypto¬ 
grams, and so forth, were barred.” Sir Harry Johnston 
writes well on the pleasures and pains of “ Paris 
this Autumn,” but is surely in error when he says that 
the steamers on the Southampton-Havre route are 
“slow, old-fashioned, and uncomfortable boats.” 
Those who have travelled by this route recently know 
that these steamers are among the best and swiftest in 
use on any Channel crossing. Dr. Georges Chatterton- 
Hill gives his views on the “New Spirit in French 
Literature** in a capital essay, and other valuable con¬ 
tributions include “Ulster,** by J. H. Morgan; “The 
New Health Crusade,** by W. A. Brend; and “The 
Religious Future of China,** by R. Fleming Johnston. 

The English Review shows great variety in its selec¬ 
tion this month. The editor has a very amusing button¬ 
hole chat on “Editorial Amenities**—a very fair 
statement of the position of the controller of an up-to- 
date review, we imagine. Mr. Zangwill writes on “The 
Militant Suffragists**; Aleister Crowley has an article 
on “Art in America** which should set all Americans 
who own to pride of country hot on his trail with 
loaded revolvers; there is the final instalment of a series 
of “Love-Letters** of the kind which is very wearisome; 
and we have two or three of the usual excellent stories, 
with a good topical article on “Railway Disasters and 
Dividends,** by Rowland Kenney. Altogether, a 
worthy number, though not exceptional. 

Home politics are treated in the Empire Review by 
“An Irishman,** his “Federation or Disintegration ** 
being a plea for the consideration of the Irish difficulty 
from a broad, Imperial standpoint. In “Mr. Churchill’s 
Offer to Germany,** by “Diplomatist,** the notion of a 
‘naval holiday** is censured, and the sensible conclu¬ 
sion is arrived at that “the earlier in life the English 
boy and girl get to know the German boy and girl the 
better will be the understanding between the nations.*' 
Lord Charles Beresford opens with “The Naval Out¬ 
look,** and there are other interesting contributions. 
United Empire , the journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, contains No. XXIII in the series “Master 
Builders of Greater Britain,’* bv P. E. Lewin—Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie being the theme; an excellent 
poem in couplets, entitled “My Lost London: A 
Colonist’s Reverie”; “British Contributions to Argen¬ 
tine Progress,** by H. A. Cartwright; and several other 
valuable items. 
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The philosopher will enjoy the latest issue of the 
1 nternational Journal of Ethics; the ordinary man will 
read with awe and admiration, for the subjects treated 
are, to say the least, “deep.” A very fine article on 
‘‘Christian Ethics and the Ideal of Nationality*' opens 
this quarter's number, by G. F. Barbour; “The Hegelian 
Concept of the State and Modern Individualism," by 
H. S. Shelton, “Art, Philosophy, and Life," by H. M. 
Kallen, and “Martineau on the Object and Mode of 
Moral Judgment," by N. C. Mukerji, complete this 
full issue, apart from reviews and notices. 

The best pages in the current Poetry Review are by 
Mr. J. A. Mackereth, on “Poetry and Dilettantism"—a 
plea for the high seriousness of all true poetry, well 
and closely reasoned, though hardly long enough. The 
Editor discusses “Shakespeare and the Supernatural," 
and the notices of recent verse are thoughtful and occa¬ 
sionally really critical. An admirable essay on 
“National Character in Art" stands out from the other 
contents of the quarterly Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League , by H. R. Mileham, in which a severe but much- 
needed criticism is made upon the vagaries of the 
“Futurists" and the invasion of English art by foreign 
methods. 

The Irish Review has an article on “The Agony of 
Dublin," by Professor Kettle, marked by strong 
common sense; a rhapsody in prose on “An Irish Sun¬ 
rise," by Standish O'Grady; and some poetry, M 
which a sonnet by Joseph Plunkett is most worthy of 
note. In Modern Astrology's Christmas number we 
must admit the rather awe-struck interest of the out¬ 
sider; the “Weather Forecasts" for 1914, however, 
touched us more closely. As to February next, we are 
told that it “opens cold, with rain, and in some places 
there will be snow. It will be finer and milder about 
the 10th, but the stationary Saturn and Mars on the 
nth and 12th will either cause a storm or else alterna¬ 
tions of mild and cold weather." We feel certain that 
such insight will be rewarded by fulfilment. 

Neale's Monthly (New York) will attract the atten¬ 
tion of English readers by a remarkable article entitled 
“Justin Huntly McCarthy, Plagiarist," in which Miss 
Cohen, the assistant editor of the magazine, claims to 
have made a discovery, substantiated by copious quota¬ 
tions, with regard to one of the novelist's books. The 
Atlantic Monthly is to the front, as always, with some 
splendid matter for all intellectual folk. “A Day at 
Babylon" treats of the ruins of the ancient city and 
their scriptural interest; “The Call of the Job," by R. 
C. Cabot, is a discussion of the power of work and its 
value mentally; and “Recent Reflections of a Novel- 
Reader" treats briefly of the best books of this season. 
Laurence Binyon writes on “Ideas of Design in East 
and West," and the remainder of the contributions are 
up to standard. In Harper's the illustrations, of course, 
form a special feature; the stories, poems, and principal 
articles form a collection hard to excel. The current 
Windsor Magazine also is exceptionally fine in the 
matter of pictures, and it has stories by six or seven 
of the best-known writers. 


The Theatre 

“The Three Wayfarers” at the 

Little Theatre 

R. THOMAS HARDY’S short story, “The Three 
Strangers," dramatised, and acted by sophisti¬ 
cated London players, scarcely seemed so satisfactory as 
a reading of the story itself. It is gruesome enough, the 
general idea, the juxtaposition of the escaped criminal 
about to be hanged for sheep-stealing and the new 
hangman who was due to “turn him off" at Caster- 
bridge the next morning; but it should have been acted 
more quietly. Too much exuberance lessened the pos¬ 
sible thrills. We find no authority in “Wessex Tales" 
for making the hangman exceedingly tipsy, nor for the 
extreme fright of the “criminal," nor for the exag¬ 
gerated by-play between the two with the fatal rope; 
again, there seems no good reason for making the 
brother of the escaped man, captured by mistake, look 
and behave like a person of weak intellect. However, 
others may read the tale differently. The scene was 
well conceived, and Mr. Franklin Dyall, Mr. Frank 
Randell, and Mr. Miles Malleson in the principal parts 
emphasised their ideas of the characters to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the audience. It was pleasant, afterwards, to 
see the two former actors take their place so effectively 
in Mr. Chesterton's fantasy, “Magic." 


“Who’s the Lady?” at the Garrick 

Theatre 

THERE is always a large and delighted and boyish 
audience for a quite too French French farce. 
Mr. Louis Meyer is very fortunate in being able to 
supply this acknowledged want with Mr. Jose G. 
Levy's cunning adaptation of “Madame La Pr6sidente." 
MM. Hennequin and Veber know exactly how to con¬ 
trive that mixture of the respectable with the rather 
naughty which is so greatly enjoyed in the theatre, if 
not out of it. The pleasingly wicked plot of the 
original has in this case been toned down to meet what 
are supposed to be our simple English tastes, but none 
of the fun has disappeared, as so often happens in this 
process. 

There is the not uncommon story of the extremely 
upright M. Tricointe (Mr. E. Dagnall) being utterly 
compromised on account of a little plot which obliges 
him to introduce the lively actress, Gobette (Miss Jean 
Aylwin), as his wife. M. Tricointe is a judge, 
and naturally receives a visit from the Minister 
of Justice, the young and dashing M. Cyprien 
Gaudet, who loses nothing of his llan in the 
hands of Mr. Farren Soutar. Soon the Minister 
i* complicated with the lady who is supposed 
to be the judge's wife, and violently funny scene 
follows ridiculous escapade with refreshing rapidity. 
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During the first two acts, at least, the authors are 
never at a loss for some turn just a trifle more amusing 
than one had any right to expect. The third act is 
quite good enough, but, as you may suppose, the fun 
has been worked pretty hard, and both the actors and 1 
the audience are ready to welcome a comparatively 
quiet ending. That the play is neat and clever may be 
taken for granted, when it comes from such accom¬ 
plished and ready hands. For this sort of wild farce 
to be perfectly built is nothing new, but what does 
give great freshness to the affair is the able and grace¬ 
ful acting of many of the company. In particular, 
Miss Jean Aylwin is a delight and—may we say?—a 
surprise. The last part we saw her play was in a 
Scottish comedy which did not give her great oppor¬ 
tunities of being convincing. But as Gobette she is 
the life and spirit of “Who’s the Lady?” Her treat¬ 
ment of a class of part which is always rather a diffi¬ 
cult and delicate matter is admirable; every word and 
every action tells; she is the character she plays, but 
one recognises the comedian too. Miss Fay Compton 
and Miss Minnie Terry and Miss Millie Hylton as 
Madame Tricointe are all excellent in their extremely 
different ways, and the whole cast works with a will 
that should soon make this play one of the most 
successful farces of the day. 


Miss Italia Conti’s Dances and Songs 
at the Little Theatre 

AFTOt watching the admirable entertainment which 
this gifted teacher has composed for afternoon 
performances at the Little Theatre, one is convinced, 
for the time being, that only children should dance 1 
and sing and act—only children from about seven to 
seventeen. So cleverly has Miss Conti managed her 
pupils that in almost all cases their dances and songs 
appear the spontaneous outpouring of their own 
joyousness. 

In one of the first numbers Miss Marie Royston sings 
an Irish song with a wonderful simplicity and purity 
of style; her childish voice is capable of perfect 
pathos and beauty; it would be a very agreeable 
happening if, like Peter Pan, she did not grow up. 
Miss Esm6 Hersee, too, makes a delightful song of 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” with a dancing chorus of the 
most engaging little imps. The nursery songs from 
Stevenson’s “Child's Garden of Verses” were very 
cleverly given by Miss Phyllis Bourke, and there were 
half a dozen other beautiful dances and songs, as well 
as a few that were not very tastefully chosen. 

Miss Mavis Yorke, although a tiny little girl, is 
already well known; in the first programme of these 
performances she was seen to especial advantage in j 
a “Butterfly” dance. After all these pretty little j 
songs and dances had passed, Miss Conti produced a j 
fantasy of the future by Mr. Ernest Hutchinson, called 
“Votes for Children.” This is an excellent satire on 
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the present votes for women movement, and is played 
with great vivacity by some half-dozen charming chil¬ 
dren and a few older mortals. This little play of “the 
dim and distant future ” should often be seen again, 
for we have no doubt these merry afternoon entertain¬ 
ments will be popular for some time to come. The 
theatre exactly fits with this sort of fun; there is an 
air of intimacy, freshness, and gaiety about the whole 
thing that we rarely experience in more elaborate 
stage work. Egan Mew. 


Notes and News 

Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing “The Handy Boy : 
A Modern Handy Book of Practical and Profitable 
Pastimes,” by A. Neely Hall. Besides developing 
handiness, this book will encourage the boy in wood¬ 
working, electrical and mechanical toy-making, scout- 
craft, and other forms of indoor and outdoor 
handicraft. Price, with 600 illustrations, 6s. net. 


Professor George Bryce, M.A., LL.D. (of Winnipeg 
University), author of “The Remarkable History of the 
Hudson Bay Company,” has practically rewritten his 
famous book, “A Short History of the Canadian 
People,” and it will be issued by the house that has 
published for him since 1881—Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Murray is to publish in pamphlet form, under 
the title of “The Great Appeal of the Cavendish Asso¬ 
ciation to Men of the Public Schools and Universities,” 
the speeches delivered by the Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury and York, the Prime Minister, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Selbome, Sir 
Edward Grey, the Bishop of London, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. 


Arrangements have now been completed between 
Miss Ethel Warwick and Mr. Alan Campbell for the 
latter to take over the Globe Theatre some time in 
December, when Mr. Campbell will produce a new play 
by Lechmere Worrall and Bernard Merivale, entitled 
“The Night Hawk.” Mr. Kenneth Douglas will be 
responsible for the production and will also appear in 
the leading part. 


Two more volumes in the series of great engravers, 
which Mr. Heinemann began publishing last year, are 
now ready. They are “Fragonard” and “Hogarth,” 
and the latter should be particularly interesting to 
English readers. Each volume contains a series of 
reproductions of the best work of the engraver whose 
name it bears, and a lucid introduction by Mr. Arthur 
M. Hind, of the British Museum, the well-known 
author of “A Short History of Engraving.” 


Soon after the publication of his history of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Holman Hunt began to collect materials 
for a revised edition. This, which included consider¬ 
able additions, was in a sufficiently forward state at 
the time of his death to permit the completion of the 
task by his widow, with the result that Messrs. Chap- 
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man and Hall are able to announce for early publica¬ 
tion a revised and cheaper edition, which contains about 
350 illustrations. 


Colonel H. C. Wylly has edited the Journal of 
Captain Gordon, of the 15th Hussars, which contained 
a record of the Corunna Campaign of 1808-9. The 
Journal was kept during that famous retreat of Sir 
John Moore which culminated at Corunna, and its 
details throw new light upon the event and the general¬ 
ship which governed it. The volume, entitled “The 
Journal of a Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Cam¬ 
paign/ ' will be published by Mr. Murray next month. 


In his “Pragmatism and Idealism/' announced by 
Messrs. Black, Professor Caldwell has made a serious 
attempt to set forth the principles of the “practical and 
dynamic' * philosophy associated with the American 
philosophy of “Pragmatism" and the “Action” philo¬ 
sophy of thinkers such as Eucken and Bergson. A 
serviceable account is given of the whole recent prag¬ 
matist movement, and of the issues between the 
pragmatists and rationalists, while another chapter 
deals with the “Pragmatist Elements” in the teaching 
of Bergson. 


A young Danish artist, Mr. Kay Nielsen, is 
now making his dibut at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, in an exhibition of water-colour draw¬ 
ings illustrating old fairy tales such as “Minon- 
Minette,” “The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” “The 
Man Who Never Laughed,” etc., which Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has retold in a book published this 
autumn under the title of “In Powder and Crinoline.” 
At the same galleries are being shown a collection of 
about eighty of the colour-etchings by Monsieur B. 
Boutet de Monvel, which have had a considerable 
vogue in Paris during the last two or three years. 


The Board of Education announce that reproductions 
of two specimens in the Textile Collections at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, printed in colours on 
sheets measuring 15 inches by 12 inches, have been 
placed on sale at the catalogue stall in the Museum, 
price is. each. The specimens selected are a linen 
panel-embroidered with silk, English work dated 1730, 
and part of a linen bodice embroidered with silk, 
English work of the early eighteenth century. Special 
care has been taken to give a true rendering of the 
texture and colours, as it is thought that the reproduc¬ 
tions may be useful to students and workers who are 
unable to examine the originals. 


The Kreuz Zeitung (Conservative organ) for Nov. 15, 
in a long and sober article on the policy of European 
Alliances, devotes special attention to the British- 
German relations. Referring to the negotiations going 
on between London and Berlin, the paper refrains from 
joining in the general chorus of speculations re the 
points at issue, and confines itself to expressing the 
hope that the results may prove satisfactory to either 
of the contracting parties. The natural conflicts exist¬ 
ing between the two greatest commercial Powers are not 
of such a nature as to justify warlike operations. There 
is, however, a strong feeling of distrust between the two 
nations which cannot be brushed aside by diplomatic 
efforts, and can only be overcome by a better knowledge 
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and understanding of each other, which may eventually 
lead to a lasting friendship. 


At a public meeting at the Whitehall Rooms on 
November 17 the following resolution was passed 
unanimously on the motion of Mr. Edwin Evans, 
L.C.C., seconded by Mr. George Lankester:—“That 
in the opinion of this meeting the Dublin employers 
and free workers are acting in the interests of freedom 
and of the whole community in resisting the tyranny 
and intimidation of the Irish Transport Union; this 
meeting recognises that the present issue is not one of 
wages, hours, or of improving the conditions of the 
poorer-paid workers, but the claim of the Transport 
Union to control the whole trade of Ireland at their 
will, to break agreements and break the law whenever 
it suits their purpose, and to coerce other workmen and 
compel them to join the Transport Union against their 
will; and this meeting pledges itself to do all in its 
power to support the employers and free workers in 
their fight for equality of right to work for both union 
and non-union workmen.” Mr. Mark H. Judge pro¬ 
posed and Mr. A. Statham seconded a cordial vote of 
thanks to the members of the deputation. 



perial and Foreign Affairs 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE NAVAL 

ESTIMATES 

I N certain sections of the Radical Press an attempt 
is being made to organise a movement of protest 
against the Naval Estimates, which is based ostensibly 
on the grounds that these Estimates involve an increase 
in national taxation. To the movement itself, as a 
factor of opposition to the First Lord's policy, we 
attach little importance; and it is as unlikely to react 
injuriously upon the fortunes of the Liberal Party as 
it is to impair the efficiency of Great Britain's sea- 
power. But the circumstance is, nevertheless, of in¬ 
terest and significance, and points to the growing dis¬ 
favour with which the question of armaments is viewed 
among a considerable class of intelligent men through¬ 
out the country. For we find it unreasonable to sub¬ 
scribe glibly to the belief that all such opposition is 
dictated mainly by motives of parochial parsimony, 
and we readily concede that the sin of Little 
Englandism may occasionally harbour the germ of 
positive virtue. The real point at issue is, however, 
that a minority, worthy in most respects of considera¬ 
tion, are always prepared to cry halt to the naval pro¬ 
gress of this country, utterly regardless of conditions 
and exigencies which they seem incapable of taking 
into account. Although the idealist is supposed to 
enjoy a far vision, it would appear almost as though 
he were blinded by his idealism. We very much fear 
that in the case of emergency idealism becomes an 
expensive luxury, and the age in which we live is 
undoubtedly an age of emergency. England, as 
England, exists to-day only by virtue of her oversea 
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commerce. Destroy the means of protecting that 
commerce, and we are dealt a death-blow. Defence 
of our economic existence, therefore, must always 
constitute the base upon which we frame our policy. 

But while taking the fullest measures for securing 
the safety of these islands and of our Dominions, we 
cannot be accused of being enemies to the cause of 
peace. What the advocates of disarmament should 
remember is that no one Power by voluntarily render¬ 
ing itself weak and liable to attack is assisting to 
realise the ideal of peace. In the teachings of the 
Little Englander there is a paucity of logic, but on 
the other hand universal disarmament is justified from 
beginning to end by reason. It was quite logical that 
England, as the one Western nation dependent for 
existence upon its sea power, should make the first 
overtures towards a general reduction in armaments, 
and it would have been equally logical had Germany, 
whose navy is less essential to her national well-being, 
seen fit to respond. Other nations would doubtless 
have fallen into line, and so we should have witnessed 
the commencement in earnest of a movement towards 
universal disarmament. Mr. Churchill's excellent in¬ 
tentions, however, were viewed with suspicion and 
animosity by the Germans, and for the present the 
position remains unaltered, and the terrible competi¬ 
tion in armaments continues unabated. That this 
competition should arouse the abhorrence of all right- 
thinking men is only natural, and it is quite compre¬ 
hensible that their convictions should be manifested in 
various forms of activity. But when in certain quarters 
this activity assumes the shape of bitter opposition to 
the policy of the First Lord of the Admiralty we cease 
to follow the process of reason at work. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, this opposition is designed to 
weaken the measures which Mr. Churchill deems 
necessary to ensure our national and Imperial safety. 
In plain words, our margin of superiority over Ger¬ 
many would be reduced. What then would happen? 
Surely no man in his senses imagines that immediately 
our inferiority were established the German Govern¬ 
ment, having already flouted the proposal for reci¬ 
procal reduction, would sacrifice even the most un¬ 
important unit in its settled programme. 

It is clear, then, that neither universal disarmament 
nor universal reduction of armaments is assisted by 
the party of sectionalists who are opposing the Naval 
Estimates in this country. The activities of these men 
are wholly misdirected, and they will never attain their 
object so long as they confine themselves to an on¬ 
slaught upon Mr. Churchill. On the contrary, their 
present methods are calculated to defeat the very pur¬ 
pose for which we have no doubt they are working. 

The Radical outcry against the Estimates can only 
tend to create the impression abroad, and particularly 
in Germany, that we are growing weary of the struggle 
and are anxious to retire. Such an impression is not 
likely to establish confidence among our friends, and 
may conceivably lead our rivals to suppose that at 
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last they are nearing the achievement of their object, 
which is to force us to grow weary. At the same time 
we would remind our friends, as well as our rivals, that 
it is only a very small minority that opposes the 
Government on the question of naval policy. 

Whether, therefore, we approach the problem from 
the standpoint of national safety or from that of univer¬ 
sal disarmament, we come to the conclusion that only 
one way lies open. Great Britain must continue to 
augment her Navy and to maintain her superiority over 
Germany. Until the latter is finally persuaded that 
our purpose is fixed, and that we are competent, no 
matter what may be the cost, to carry out our purpose, 
there can be no hope of any cessation in the exhausting 
rivalry which at present characterises the relations of 
the two countries. At the same time we must not 
despair. Our peaceful proposals, it is true, have been 
rejected. But we owe it to the civilisation we represent 
that we should hold forth the olive branch; and the 
day must come when, realising the futility of further 
striving, Germany will meet us half way in an honest 
endeavour to remove the scourge of armaments. 


MOTORING 

T will be remembered that in July last an Imperial 
Motor Transport Conference, attended by some 
two hundred delegates from the Colonies, was held in 
London, with the object of considering the whole ques¬ 
tion of motor transport possibilities from an Imperial 
point of view. As a result of this Conference, an 
Imperial Motor Transport Council has been formed 
under distinguished auspices, the President being 
K.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, and the Council 
itself consisting of between forty and fifty of the 
most prominent and influential personages in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The principal objects of the 
Council are to act as a * ‘clearing house of ideas" on afl 
matters relating to motor transport throughout the 
Empire; to form expert committees to consider any 
special matters of importance that may be raised in 
connection with this subject; and to give publicity to 
useful information received from its correspondents on 
the subject of motor transport. A small technical sub¬ 
committee, consisting of acknowledged expert^ in 
motoring and engineering matters, has been formed to 
enable the Council to deal promptly with inquiries relat¬ 
ing to the selection of industrial and other motor 
vehicles for service abroad, and the advice of this sub¬ 
committee will be placed gratuitously at the disposal of 
those interested. The first practical step of the Coun¬ 
cil has been the formation of an Alcohol Motor Fuel 
Committee for the purpose of conducting experiments 
and investigations relating to the use of alcohol as a 
motor fuel, the general opinion having been expressed 
by the delegates at the Conference that the Dominions 

and Colonies would tangibly support efforts for the 
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production of a permanent and adequate supply of 
motor fuel within the Empire. This motor fuel ques¬ 
tion is evidently to be one of paramount importance 
for the future, and it is significant that serious atten¬ 
tion should again be turned towards alcohol as the 
source of supply. 

In reference to this fuel question, it is strange that 
so few motorists seem to be aware that paraffin is now 
a perfectly practicable proposition, and that if they 
choose to fit their cars with a simple and inexpensive 
device they can run them at considerably less than half 
the normal cost for fuel, without the least sacrifice of 
power and efficiency, and without any of those draw¬ 
backs in the way of smoke and smell which were 
originally associated with the use of paraffin for motor¬ 
car propulsion. Practically all motorists see one or 
other of the technical motor journals, and they cannot 
fail to have read the R.A.C. “certificates of perform¬ 
ance / 1 which fully confirm the above statements. That 
one should meet so few car owners who have given any 
serious attention to the matter is a striking proof of 
the difficulty of removing a rooted prejudice, even 
among a section of the community which is notorious 
for its eagerness to be acquainted with the latest de¬ 
velopments. 

# * * 

Major Lindsay Lloyd, the official timekeeper to the 
R.A.C. and manager of the Brooklands Automobile 
Racing Club, sends us a detailed official list of the 
world's speed records created at Brooklands from 
December, 1912, to October 1 of this year. It is a 
notable document, inasmuch as it shows in the most 
striking manner how completely the relative positions 
of the British and foreign cars have been reversed 
within the last few years. In all, world's records 
have been broken on no fewer than seventy-seven occa¬ 
sions within the nine months referred to, and in only 
four instances has the honour been secured by a foreign- 
made car. Even in this small percentage of foreign 
wins the triumph of the foreigner has been very short¬ 
lived, the distinction being snatched almost immedi¬ 
ately by cars of British design and manufacture. At 
the present moment every one of the world's records 
from 5° to 1,000 miles, from 50 to 1,000 kilometres, 
and from 1 hour to 14 hours, is held by a car of British 
production. 

* # * 

The Autocar is receiving subscriptions for a memorial 
to the memory of the late Mr. Percy Lambert, the 
racing motorist who did so much to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the British car, and who was killed under such 
dramatic circumstances at Brooklands a week or two 
ago. The form the memorial will take will probably 
be the endowment of a bed at the Weybridge Cottage 
Hospital—a suggestion which meets with the approval 
of Mr. Lambert's relatives, and which, if carried out, 
would serve to perpetuate the name of the great driver 
m the way he would probably have most approved. 
Mr. Lambert was universally popular, and there is no 
doubt that the fund will be readily subscribed to by 
the many admirers of his skill, nerve, and courage. 
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The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HERE has been very little alteration in the general 
tone of the markets, but on the whole things are 
better. There is no reason why they should be 
except that the Stock Exchange is short of shares. 1 
have again and again pointed out why the technical posi¬ 
tion gives people a fictitious idea of the strength of the mar¬ 
kets. It is dangerous to count upon long sustained “bull" 
movements. Anyone who can see a profit should take it. 
These are not the days for the plunger. Of course, only 
reckless people go into the Stock Exchange in bad times. 
The wise man keeps his money in his pocket. But those 
gamblers who are tempted should certainly not keep their 
accounts open too long. The news from Mexico con¬ 
tinues deplorable, but it has been completely discounted, 
and only those who have refused to cut their loss are 
likely to suffer. I confess that I have very little sym¬ 
pathy for holders of Mexican securities to-day. 

The public is exercising a wise discretion when it applies 
for new issues. The Montreal loan went splendidly, but 
the Dominion Steel note issue was a failure. We are 
now offered by the City of Saskatoon a paltry issue of 
5 per cent, bonds at 93. The town only has a population 
of 30,000; such securities are merely lock-ups, and should 
be carefully left alone. Indeed, my advice to investors 
in Canadian securities is apply only for issues of the 
very largest cities. The Straker-Squire prospectus is 
now out. The profits appear good, but the weak point 
in the prospectus is the fact that the company does 
not make its own cars. It is really, therefore, little 
better than a selling agency. The shares can only be 
considered as a moderate speculation. I cannot rank 
them higher than that. The West Caucasian Oil Fields 
is not a satisfactory gamble. The field is twenty-five 
miles from Grosny, and has yet to be proved a big oil 
producer. Twenty-five miles is a long distance in an 
oil field. It is very unusual to find a big oil supply stretch¬ 
ing for any considerable distance. The Garland Cor¬ 
poration has offered two million dollars 6 per cent, pre¬ 
ferred stock. The average income for the past four years 
has been over 300,000 dollars. Investors should note that 
there is a 6 per cent, bond issue in front, and that the 
market here will be practically nil. No one should there¬ 
fore apply. The Rosario Drainage has offered ^120,000 
6 per cent, preference shares. The net revenue of this 
company shows a steady increase, and the shares are a 
fair speculation. Jamaica Copra and Estates offers two 
small properties containing 22,732 cocoa-nut trees. The 
price to be paid for the property is ^19,000, which seems 
to me excessive. I cannot advise anyone to take an 
interest. 

Money. —Money remains fairly steady. The Bank has 
little difficulty in maintaining its position, and although 
some weeks ago everyone was prophesying a 6 per cent, 
rate, it is quite certain that we shall get through to the 
end of the year without a rise. Indeed, there is some 
talk, although I do not believe that it has any foundation, 
of the Reichsbank reducing its rate. 

Foreigners. —In the Foreign market the tendency is 
certainly harder. The excuse given is that the French 
Budget commission will cut down the proposed loan bv 
twenty millions, but there is no doubt that Paris and 
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Berlin are both over-sold, and this has given a much report of the Rubber Growers* Association. It is a futile 


harder tendency. Japanese are carefully supported, and 
I again beg my readers to take every opportunity of 
selling. Brazil is doing its best to get written up in the 
newspapers, but this has not affected the quotation for 
the 1913 loan, which still remains at 7 discount, and is 
not attractive even at that price. There is talk of another 
Chinese loan and the Hong Kong and Shanghai group 
are therefore keeping a firm market. Russians are a 
little off colour, and the City of St. Petersburg new 
issue is worth buying at a discount. Tintos have been 
harder, and if they rise another point should certainly be 
sold, for the Copper position is definitely bad. Anaconda 
have been talked up, but we must not forget that if Copper 
falls below 15 cents the dividend would have to be cut. 
Indeed, each cent fall in Copper means a loss in earnings to 
Anaconda of 2,700,000 dollars a year. The mine is now 
making about 5 cents a pound profit. There is very little 
chance that the Americans will be able to keep Copper 
hard. Therefore Anaconda should be sold. 

Home Rails. —The best market in the Stock Exchange 
has been English Railways. The jobbers who, a few 
weeks ago, were talking in a most despondent fashion, 
are now proving on paper that if the Government buy out 
London and North Western on the basis of the terms 
arranged in the sixty-year-old Bill, London and North 
Western would be worth 175* Anybody can work out 
for themselves the value of all the leading stocks if they 
take twenty-five years* purchases of the profits, which are 
calculated on the last three years. They will be sur¬ 
prised at the ridiculous levels at which first-class dividend¬ 
paying securities are standing. Last week I pointed out 
how cheap were Glasgow and South Western and North 
British deferred. Some “bulls*’ have now been making 
a calculation in regard to Caledonian deferred, pointing 
out the large sums that this railway has been spending 
on renewals. Its train mileage expenditure is 8 d. as com¬ 
pared with 5d. for the average of the English railways. 
If it were content to revert to a normal expenditure, it 
could save sufficient to pay an additional 1 per cent. 
Traffic returns should be up at least ^375,000 by the end 
of the year, and if the dividend is only increased to 1 per 
cent., “Coras’* at the present price would yield ^5 12s. 6d. 
per cent. The “bull** division declare, however, that 
Caledonian deferred is to be put on to a 2 per cent, basis. 
This is probably mere talk. 

Yankees. The Yankee market remains in a verv unin¬ 
teresting condition. Indeed, the British public utterly 
declines to take a hand, and Wall Street waits for the 
New Y ear. Baltimore and Ohio gross earnings for year 
ended June 30 exceed 100 million dollars, and although 
they have gone up 9 million dollars in gross, expenses 
have increased so much that the actual balance available 
is down 563,640 dollars. After paying preferred dividend, 
the actual amount earned is equal to 7.22 per cent, on the 
common stock. There was a time when B. and O. was 
one of the worst lines in the United States, but now it is 
in splendid shape, and the securities are worth holding 
on to. Steels seem to me to^be over-valued, and there is 
very little doubt that the Corporation will fail to earn 
its full 5 per cent, on the common stock for the month of 
December. Wages have increased, and it is stated that 
the working costs are up no less than 1 dollar 50 per 
ton. People in the United States take a very despondent 
view of the future of the Steel trade, and it seems quite 
safe to sell Steel common. 

Rubber. —The marker could not be held, and Planta¬ 
tion tumbled under 2s. 4d., whilst the price of all shares 
has also dribbled away. Everybody is laughing at the 
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document. Lanadron passed their interim dividend, and 
good as the estate is the shares are distinctly over-valued 
to-day. I think that those people who took my advice and 
sold their Rubber shares last week must be patting them¬ 
selves on the back. I doubt whether they will get such 
a good chance again, but Malacca, Linggi, Bukit Rajah, 
and Vallambrosa should all be sold to-day. 

Oil. —Oil shares keep remarkably firm considering the 
rise that has occurred. There is a perpetual tip being 
distributed to buy North Caucasians. My own feeling 
with regard to tips is that whenever a share is put through 
the clubs in this way it is a safe thing to get out. The 
distribution of assets of Egyptian Oil Trust and Red Sea 
will take place shortly, and the meeting has been called 
for December 1. The little boom in Maikop Premiers 
seems to have died down, and those who have a profit 
should certainly take it. Mexican Eagle have been sold, 
but it would not appear that any serious damage has 
yet been done to the properties. Shells are rather weak, 
but Royal Dutch are being kept hard in anticipation of 
the new issue of shares. 

Mines. —Nothing of any interest has happened in the 
Mining market. The public has lost all interest, and 
although the “bears’* have been buying back all the 
movements have been entirely professional. It is possible 
that the present account will show small rises, as the 
big houses always try to make things good by the end of 
the year. The Cam and Motor report was liked, and the 
shares hardened. Copper shares have been dull, and the 
dividend of 5s. a share in Mount Elliotts did not please the 
market. Tin shares have hardly been mentioned at all, 
and it is said that some of the Nigerian shops are in 
financial difficulties. 

Miscellaneous. —The Miscellaneous market seems to 
be coming into favour more and more every week. Indeed, 
a great many of the jobbers are now quite busy, and there 
is really a good trade being done. Brewery stocks still 
continue to be bought, but as I have said before, they 
are now at a dangerous level. There is nothing doing in 
Marconis, but there are still buyers of Motor shares. It 
is quite safe to sell all Iron and Steel stocks. There has 
been a good deal more business during the week in Egyp¬ 
tian securities, Egypt having invested a little of the profits 
of its cotton crop in stocks and shares. The A. J. Van 
den Bergh issue of new capital seems a reasonable invest¬ 
ment. Profits are gradually mounting up, and the divi¬ 
dend and bonus according to the report just issued is to 
be 10 per cent, and 2j per cent. The company, as is well- 
known, does a large business with the margarine firm of 
Van den Bergh. Callard, Stewart and Watt report shows 
5 per cent, earned on the ordinary shares, but the balance 
sheet is not particularly strong, and the security should 
not be held. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GEORGE FREDERICK RAYMOND: AND HIS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, a.d. 1785. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— The Academy of February 27 contains a brief 
account of my finding on February 10, 1913, in a small 
bookshop (closed last June), at 7, Blue Boar Street, Oxford, 
a volume in folio, of 608 pages, in two columns, followed 
by 11 pages of Index, one page of “Directions to the Binder 
For placing the Cuts to Raymond’s History of England,** 
and two pages in three columns giving a “ List of Sub- 
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scribers.” The 608 pages are divided into XVI. Books. 
It is preceded by “A New and Correct Map of Great 
Britain, from the most accurate Surveys, by Thos. 
Bowen.* * 

The title-page contains 45 lines, worded thus : “A New, 
Universal and Impartial History of England, from the 
earliest Authentic Records, and most Genuine Historical 
Evidence, to the Summer of the Year 1785. Containing 
a Clear, Authentic, Candid, Accurate, Faithful, and 
Circumstantial Account of every Memorable Transaction, 
interesting Event, and remarkable Occurrence, recorded 
in The Annals of Great Britain, with a comprehensive 
Account of its Origin and Progressive State, The various 
Revolutions it has undergone, and the Conquests and 
Acquisitions it has obtained in different Parts of the 
World. Also A concise View of the Constitution and 
political Establishments of Britain, its Laws, In¬ 
stitutions, Parliaments, Charters, Commerce, Arts, 
Sciences, Inventions, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Military and 
Naval Transactions, &c. Likewise An Accurate and 
Chronological Account of all the Sovereigns who have 
swayed the British Scepter; with an impartial Display of 
their Characters, whether distinguished for their Wisdom 
in the Cabinet, their Military Achievements in the Field, 
their private Virtues, or their public Vices. Including 
Anecdotes of other Illustrious and Extraordinary Person¬ 
ages, such as Historians, Poets, Orators, Admirals, 
Generals, Statesmen, Patriots, Heroes, Heroines, Divines, 
Physicians, Philosophers, &c. &c. whose private Virtues, 
and public Actions, have combined in promoting the 
Honour, and supporting the Dignity, of the British 
Nation. Interspersed with Occasional Remarks, Obser¬ 
vations and Reflections, Wherein the Errors of former 
Writers are corrected, glaring Absurdities pointed out, 
fabulous Narrations and Legendary Tales expunged, 
Party Prejudices removed, and what has hitherto appeared 
obscure and doubtful placed in the clearest Light, and 
authenticated from the most undeniable Historical Evi¬ 
dence. The Whole comprizing, in the most accurate, 
clear and impartial Manner, everything worthy of being 
recorded in the Annals of The British Empire. Em¬ 
bellished and illustrated with upwards of One Hundred 
and Twenty beautiful Copper Plate engravings, taken 
from the Original Drawings of Messrs. Metz, Stothard, 
and Samuel Wale, Esq. by those celebrated Artists 
Messrs. Heath, Grignion, Walker, Taylor, Roberts, 
Chesham, &c., representing the most remarkable Trans¬ 
actions that occur in the Course of the History; with 
Whole Length Figures of all the British Sovereigns, from 
Egbert the Great, first sole Monarch of England, to their 
present Majesties. By George Frederick Raymond, Esq. 
Assisted by Alexander Gordon and Hugh Owen, Esqrs. 
and others, who, for many Years past, have made the 
History of this Country their peculiar Study. London : 
Printed for J. Cooke, at Shakespear*s Head, No. 17, 
Pater-noster-Row. ’* 

The Dedication, on p. 3, reads thus : “To the most 
high, puissant and illustrious George Augustus-Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, Earl of Chester, Prince of Great-Britain, 
Electoral Prince of Brunswick-Lunenburg, Duke of Corn¬ 
wall and Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Isles, &c. this new, universal and impartial 
History of his own Country, is with all due submission, 
humbly inscribed, by His Royal Highness’s most faithful 
and devoted servant, G. F. Raymond.** 

Book XVI ends on p. 608, under the heading of the year 
1784. We must assume, therefore, that this History was 
printed in 1785. At the foot of the “ Directions to the 
Binder,*’ one reads: “ X.B.—The Binder is particularly 
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desired to beat the Work before he places the Cuts, in 
order to prevent the Letter-Press from setting off 00 the 
Engravings. ** 

At the foot of the “ List of Subscribers,** which ends 
the volume, there is a note to this effect: “ Not¬ 
withstanding the Publisher gave two printed Notices for 
the Subscribers to send in their Names, and delayed the 
Publication of the last Number some Weeks, in order to 
give those who live at a great Distance the Opportunity 
of having their Names appear in this List, he has not 
been able to procure the Names of near one half of the 
numerous Subscribers. He hopes, therefore, that those 
whose Names are omitted will not be offended; and begs 
that he may not be blamed if any printed in this List are 
found wrong spelt, as he has taken great Care to have 
them all printed literally as they were delivered by the 
Newsmen, &c. ** 

He enlisted 376 such names. One is Thomas Ray¬ 
mond, Deptford. Fifteen of them are followed by the title 
Esquire. There are 2 Clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Storer, 
Grantham, Lincolnshire; the Rev. Mr. George Townsend, 
Cheshunt. Among the numerous ladies there is Lady 
Charleville, Wimpole-Street. There are Mr. Vincent 
Lunardi, Secretary to the Neapolitan Ambassador; Sir 
Edward Lloyd, Lower Seymour-Street, a few Officers of 
the Army, no Peers, and no one from Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 

“ Book XVI. From the Accession of George III. to 
the present Time.’* begins on p. 528, is divided into 3 
chapters, and contains the following “cuts,** each de¬ 
scribed as “ Engraved for Raymond’s History of 
England. ” 

1. Her Majesty Queen Charlotte., drawn by Metz, en¬ 
graved by Grignion. 

2. His Majesty King George III., drawn by Metz, en¬ 
graved by Heath. 

3. Her Majesty Queen Charlotte landing at Harwich 
on her way to St. James’s Palace, Sepr. 7. 1761., drawn 
by Dodd, engraved by Collyer. 

4. His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, 
drawn by C. M. Metz, engraved by Heath. 

5. The Right Honble. the Earl of Chatham seized with 
a fit in the House of Peers previous to his death., drawn 
by Metz, engraved by Taylor. 

6. Major John Andre, Late Adjutant-General to the 
British Army in North-America., drawn by Dodd, engraved 
by Cook. 

7. Gallant behaviour of an English Sailor in offering 
a Sword to an unarmed Spaniard to defend himself, at 
the taking of Fort Omoa, in the Bay of Honduras, 
October 20th 1779., drawn by Metz, engraved by Record. 

8. Count de Grasse, the French Admiral, resigning his 
Sword to Admiral Rodney, after being defeated by that 
gallant Commander in the West Indies, on April 12th 
1782., drawn by Metz, engraved by Fiegl. 

9. Lord Robert Manners mortally wounded, on board 
the Resolution, in the memorable Engagement between 
Admiral Rodney & Count de Grasse, in the West Indies, 
the 12th of April 1782., drawn by Metz, engraved by 
Grignion. 

10. General Elliott haranguing his Troops, previous to 
the Attack of the Gun Boats at Gibraltar, September 13- 
1782., drawn by Metz, engraved by Record. 

11. The Gallant Captain (now Sir Roger) Curtis, nobly 
Exerting himself in saving the Lives of the drowning 
Spaniards, after the Destruction of their Gun Boats, 
before Gibraltar, on the memorable 13th of Sepr 1782., 
drawn by Metz, engraved by Grignion. 
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12. Mr. Fitzherbert the British Minister Plenipotentiary, 
with Gravier de Vergennes, and Le Compte (sic) d ’Aranda 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of the Courts of France & 
Spain, signing the Preliminary Articles of Peace at 
Versailles (on Janv. the 20th 1783) previous to their 
final Ratification., drawn by Metz, engraved by Cook. 

An interesting item in the Index is: 44 Americans com¬ 
mence hostilities with the king’s troops at Boston, 578. 
The succeeding wars consequent thereon, 581, &c .” 
“General George Washington” occurs on pp. 599 and 600. 
The words 14 The British Empire ” in large letters on the 
title-page give quite a modern impression. The volume 
must have cost a large sum to the subscribers. On my 
recommendation it was bought for the Bodleian Library, 
and for not more than a guinea. It bears the name of 
one former owner, 44 Alfred H. Kebby, 1873.** : whose son 
is an assistant in the Bodleian Library. It does 
not appear in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1785 or 1786, 
or on the printed Catalogs of the British Museum, the 
Ryhmds Library, in Manchester, or the Advocates Library, 
in Edinburgh. The Dictionary of National Biography 
makes no mention of the author, who was evidently a 
loyal adherent of the House of Hanover; but it does 
mention his map-maker and most of the artists who pro¬ 
duced the illustrations of the History. It records also 
the Rev. Hugh Owen, Prebendary of Lichfield, and Arch¬ 
deacon of Salop (1761-1827), who wrote a History of 
Shrewsbury; and Alexander Gordon, the Archeological 
author. But the dates of the latters life, 1692-1754, 
render it unlikely that he was one of the two assistants 
proclaimed upon the title-page. The above details have 
been extracted in the hope that they may enable some 
enquiring mind among the readers of The Academy to tell 
us that this History is no more a mystery. Who then was 
George Frederick Raymond, Esq.? 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

The Oxford Union Society, November 15, 1913. 

P.S.—In The Academy of Nov. 6, three corrections 
should be made in my “Jottings” : 1785; furies; Thomis- 
tically. 


E. B. BROWNING. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— The Evening News, in its 10,000 number, made 
a most remarkable mistake, by including Elisabeth 
Barrett Browning among the famous English writers who 
were alive in 1881 (the year of that journal’s birth). I 
really should have thought it was a matter of common 
knowledge that Mrs. Browning died at Florence on June 
29, 1861, twenty years before the Evening News came 
into existence. Yours very faithfully, 

Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


THE FATE OF THE BRITANNIA. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—As a Briton from Over the Seas I beg to be 
allowed to lodge my individual protest against what is, I 
understand, the premeditated intent of the British Admi¬ 
ralty to 44 break up ” that good old erstwhile warship, the 
Britmnnia. If true, this forecast, I regard it as a 
sin and a shame on the part of the Admiralty. For not 
only does such an intention outrage the sentiments of old 
loyal and intelligent Britons the world over, but, if carried 
out, it would be wanton waste of valuable material. That 


should be self-evident, since the Britannia is admir¬ 
ably fitted, even now, for use and service in other capa¬ 
cities and directions. For instance, to what better 
service could it be applied than as a floating museum, or 
even as a training or naval school for young cadets? At 
any rate it could and should be used for some worthy and 
befitting imperial service. Moreover, I am quite certain 
that Britons beyond the Seas would gladly avail them¬ 
selves of any Admiralty proposition or proffer in such 
direction. For they would have the pride and patriotism 
to devise some means whereby to perpetuate the name 
and fame, as well as use and service, of a ship so endeared 
to British sympathies and memories. By all means let 
the Admiralty at least make some attempt to do aught 
in the world rather than to “break up” the good old 
ship Britannia. Faithfully yours, 

Edwin Ridley. 

Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


“CLASSICAL” AUTHORS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 1, Professor H. A. 
Strong has some interesting remarks on the derivation of 
our use of the word classic, suggested in my article, “The 
Word and the Idea.” On the word classique, Littnf 
writes : “Qui est i l’usage des classes; qui appartient aux 
classes. Livre classique nom donnd, soit aux auteurs 
grecs ou latins expliqu^s, soit aux auteurs modernes ou 
aux livres admis dans les classes des lycees, des colleges, 
ou dans les £coles. ” 

The appearance of the word classicus in Aulus Gellius 
in the sense of “high class” can, I think, only be regarded 
as an odd coincidence. Yours faithfully, 

John Rivers. 


DARWIN’S GRAVE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I was utterly astounded to see a letter in a con¬ 
temporary the other day headed : “ Where was Darwin 
buried?" wherein the writer averred that in the church¬ 
yard of Down, the little Kentish village where Darwin 
lived and died, he “ has been shown what he was assured 
was Darwin’s grave, with headstone inscribed to that 
effect ” ! This innocent correspondent may be assured, 
without the slightest possibility of doubt, that Darwin’s 
grave is not in Down churchyard, but in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was buried on April 26, 1882, seven days 
after the illustrious scientist’s death, and I was among 
those who attended his funeral. Yours very obediently, 

Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
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Notes of the Week 

I T would be a good thing if the women 
who seem to have lost all reasoning power 
in their frenzied attempts, not to gain 
the vote, but to call public attention to their 
lack of sense, would read an article in the 
December Fortnightly Review by Mrs. Billington-Greig 
—an article which we are glad to be able to com¬ 
mend. The writer quite cogently points out that “the 
production of artificial victims as a method of appeal 
to the multitude could never be regarded as sound,” 
and adds, on the following page, “ the proof of the 
existence of real victims of a system will condemn that 
system and make for reform.” Here is a sensible 
assertion from one of their own belief—though not a 
supporter of their methods—which should make the 
“militants” pause awhile to consider whether their 
policy of artifice, hypocrisy, and carefully worked-up 
fury is not ruinous to the interests they profess to have 
at heart. “The movement,” says the writer again, 
“ now has no more interest than a puppet-play, pathetic, 
pitiful, heroic, ridiculous, but a play only.” She 
advises, it is true, certain methods of revolt—if revolt 
there must be—with which we cannot altogether agree, 
but the whole argument is marked by restraint and 
common sense and a willingness to discuss the matter 
on a fair basis. It is distinctly pleasant to discover 
an opponent who can be honoured, not despised. 


Dr. Edmund Gosse has been poking fun at the young 
novelist, who, it seems, “takes himself too seriously.” 
In one sense, however, he may well take himself 
seriously, for of a hundred people who talk about 
“books” ninety-nine will mean “novels.” We should 
maintain, in the face of opposition, that to-day the prin¬ 
cipal function of the fiction writer is to entertain his 
readers. A few, a very few authors, from Charles 
Dickens downwards, have the power of combining in¬ 
struction, the righting of a wrong, with amusement; the 
others may set aside the urgent problems of the period 
and court the muse of humour, or that still more elusive 
muse who endows a man with the ability to tell a story 
in cold print in a way that shall preserve the thrill. 
Once more, the suggestion has been offered that bad 
books—poor novels and novels obviously written for the 
prurient mind—should be ignored, but we doubt 
whether such treatment would have the effect desired. 
While young writers are vain enough to pay to have 
their manuscripts printed, bound, and circulated, plenty 
of polite business men will be found eager to oblige and 
to put the difference to the credit of their own banking 
accounts. 


Sir Robert Ball, whose death was announced last 
week, took no very high place as an investigator or dis¬ 
coverer in the field of astronomy, but he did more than 
any man, perhaps, to make that branch of science com¬ 
prehensible to the mind of the people. His lectures 
were noted for their clearness and their quiet humour; 
he had the knack of dealing with his superb theme in 
a popular manner. He could bring the comets and 
suns, as it were, into the lecture-hall, and, as we have 
personally seen, could hold his large audiences en¬ 
thralled by his unfailing lucidity, his simple exposi¬ 
tions of matters that strain the ability of mathema¬ 
ticians and skilled observers. 


The modern schoolboy is looked after and petted a 
great deal more than he was thirty years ago. Doctors 
peer at him and talk gravely about eye-strain and too 
many home lessons; professors calculate the proportion 
of brain-fatigue due to each subject and issue neat little 
papers by which over-exertion of the budding intellect 
can be tabulated and guarded against; health-specialists 
consider his food and protest that he must have more 
sleep; pundits of every sort, in fact, agree to train him 
in the way he should go. He must not be caned; he 
must not have much home-work; he must not study one 
subject for long together; he must have plenty of exer¬ 
cise-dear boy! In the old days no such array of talent 
stifled him. If he didn’t do his lessons he knew what 
to expect, and he took care, as a rule, to do them fairly 
thoroughly. As for exercise—most boys will see to that 
department without interference. We question whether 
the prevalent policy of coddling is any better for the 
normal schoolboy than was the old system of good dis¬ 
cipline by good masters. The work was done, and the 
boys were just as healthy and happy. 
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Acceptance 

We do not count the steps that lead to heaven, 

And so I measure not my path to thee: 

Tho’ it be rough and toilsome and uneven, 

If, at my journey’s end, thy face I see, 

What matters it how long the road may be ? 

For I, by love’s resistless impulse driven. 

Speed on so fast, the way seems short to me— 

We do not count the steps that lead to heaven. 

I do not ask the origin of love: 

Whether the chance wound of a blind boy’s dart, 
Or sacred fire, snatched from the gods above— 

I know it may be met with where thou art, 

And, knowing love to-day is in my heart, 

I do not ask the origin of love. 

Transvaal. A. Webb. 



portant London 


I T must be admitted, upon consideration, that those 
who live in large cities are apt to gain a greatly 
exaggerated notion of their own importance, collec¬ 
tively; this, we may note in passing for the sake of 
clearness, is quite a different thing from the extravagant 
vanity of the village dames and dominies who individu¬ 
ally feel that the place could not exist without them. 
The town-dweller, while perfectly aware that his dis¬ 
appearance would not affect the progress of affairs for 
one moment, feels that bis particular populous gather¬ 
ing is the centre of the universe, and, naturally, in 
no case is this entirely erroneous idea developed so 
largely as in that of the Londoner. 

The Londoner has set himself in a ciass alone; like 
the tailors of Tooley Street, he regards himself as the 
British Nation, in spite of all alarums and excursions 
from without. He speaks condescendingly of “the 
provincial,'* conveniently ignoring the fact that half 
or two-thirds of his friends and fellow-workers came up 
from the provinces, to be gradually absorbed. He has 
his newspapers, which really are as “local” as any 
“Eatanswill Gazette,” but to which the term “local” 
must in no instance be applied, and they encourage him 
—since without the support of his city their circulations 
would fail to win the favourite adjective, “enormous” 
—in his delightful vanity; besides, do not the dailies 
of the country exhibit with pride a “London Letter,” 
wherein the latest doings between Chiswick and Poplar 
are chronicled ? 

There is some ground for this conceit, this comfort¬ 
able knowledge of strong cohesion and a form of unity 
that derives from mere size and multitude, for since 
the days when there were ferries across the Thames in¬ 
stead of bridges events in the huge city have resounded 
in the civilised world. But the Londoner—we Lon¬ 
doners, rather, for we must not evade the general re¬ 
proach, even though we are proud of the name—have 



only to step outside the magic circle for a very short 
time to find that our sense of proportion is not adjusted 
correctly, that there are large issues and urgent matters 
farther afield of which we know nothing—even in oar 
own land. Few things are more noticeable than the 
quick fading of the feeling of importance, the stub¬ 
born conviction that only here, in the roaring traffic and 
the thronged buildings and the glaring streets, lies the 
secret of life and prosperity and happiness, when we 
set foot in a strange village. We adapt ourselves at 
once to the new environment. The importunate rever¬ 
berations die away. We begin to take an intense per¬ 
sonal interest in items of news which would have seemed 
ridiculous a few days before, and, while knowing that 
the country folk eye us askance, consider us subtly as 
interlopers—though not unkindly—we grow eager to 
assume the habits and thought of those who surround 
us. 

We realise that in these wide spaces, where the wind 
is smokeless and fragrant, where the sunlight is 
curiously clear, where the smaller stars have a chance 
to shine, lies a cleansing influence. The affairs of the 
city drop from us as a close, unwholesome garment, 
leaving us open and accessible to a peace hitherto for¬ 
bidden. We meet people who have never been to 
London, who make amusing inquiries as to its size, its 
shops, its mysterious underground methods of transit, 
and we have to guard ourselves against an air of patron¬ 
age, being conscious that our knowledge of one immense 
town is insignificant, negligible, compared with the 
wisdom of those who understand the meaning of 
clouds and winds and seasons, who draw their living 
from the earth, the meadows, or the great waters. Our 
complex London seems very far away. No one wants 
to talk about it after the first few questions due to a 
stranger; there are more intimate, interesting themes for 
conversation. The fish have been seen in the bay; or 
a storm raged in the night, and the boats were out— 
will they all come back safely? What is a storm in 
town, after that? Life and death lurk in the whistling 
wind. Trees have to be protected from insects; a field 
is being badly ploughed; some of the cattle are mys¬ 
teriously ill; we must tramp round with lanterns to visit 
odd comers of the farm; somebody's fences are broken 
and must be mended; the cliff is slipping after the 
heavy rain. There are a thousand subjects to chatter 
about, and the townsman is silent, put in his place, 
happy, perchance, to listen and to forget his monstrous, 
oppressive, domineering London. 

A holiday, then, means much more to us who live 
amid the din and distraction of the city than to those 
whose labours are carried on amid quieter scenes. It 
means, for one thing, a healthy lesson in the absurdity 
of our self-conceit. Absurd, indeed, to think that wr 
represent the centre of the world, when we are so calmly 
set aside, so useless, in the small, eager assemblies o * 
the country ! The call of London is irresistible, o? 
course; we are bound, some day, to return. But it is 
good for us to be “taken down” sometimes, for un¬ 
doubtedly we need it. W. L. R. 
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The Reviewer Reviewed 

IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL is the 
Sir Oracle of literature. In tones uncompro¬ 
mising, if kindly, he seems to say: " When I ope my 
lips, or take up my pen, let no reviewer-dog bark.” 
He is literary appraiser to a wider circle than that in 
which the Nonconformist Conscience holds tyrannous 
sway, and shocking Tory as I may be, I confess, as a 
good many others would confess too, that “ Claudius 
Clear ” was long since forgiven his politics for the 
sake of his letters. Some of us possibly may wonder 
how any mind could have delved into the great forces 
of literature and still hold his views on affairs; his 
friends would probably retort that great literature 
sums up Liberalism, widens the sympathies, makes 
for human progress. So there we are: we agree to 
differ and to accept Sir William, Nonconformity and 
all—just as we accept " T. P.,” Irish Nationalism not¬ 
withstanding—as popular guide, philosopher, and 
friend. He reminds us that Johnson could get on 
very well with Burke, if Burke did not talk of 
Rockingham. But the reviewer-dog hardly knows how 
to deal with "Claudius Clear.” Satan rebuking Sin 
is hardly more suspect than the reviewer reviewing the 
reviewer. If one says nice things, somebody will be 
sure to whisper, " birds of a feather”; if one says harsh 
things, a colleague would certainly meet one with some 
such staggering attack on one's esprit de corps as 
"Why give the show away?” 

When a reviewer publishes a book, he places himself 
among the literary targets, and invites others to do 
unto him as he would do unto them. He shows his 
courage, but, if reports which reach us from time to 
time be true, none writhes under the lash of the 
critic quite so badly as the critic-turned-bookmaker. 
"Claudius Clear,” so far as I can remember—and it 
is twenty years since I joined the ranks of those who 
might be classed among the readers of his literary 
columns— has never invited reprisals. He quotes in his 
latest book* the words of T. K. Hervey to David 
Masson when Masson joined his staff: " If I send you 
a book by my own brother, and you do not like it, you 
are to say so frankly.” Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
would, if we may judge from his own injunctions and 
the obvious approval with which he cites Sir Walter 
Besant's objection to "slating” criticism, let the bad 
book go unheeded. That may be kind to the writer 
of the bad book; it is unfair to the public who will 
surely be told by someone else that the book is a good 
one. Stevenson's view that the business of the critic 
should be to search for the merits and the beauties in 
a book, not the defects, does not warrant one in ignor¬ 
ing defects. There is a cant alike of praise and blame 
in reviewing, as Sterne wrote: “ Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world—though the cant 
of hypocrites may be the worst—the cant of criticism 


* A Bookman's Letters . By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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is the most tormenting.” How is the average man 
who wants to know about books, but has time to read 
few, to be sure that the kindly word is any more 
honest and worthy than the harsher judgment? Sir 
William puts in a special plea for himself when he 
suggests that few journalists can hope to write great 
books. But " if a journalist who has written much 
and for many years desires to establish some personal 
relation with a few readers by writing an occasional 
book, or even by putting together a very few of his 
contributions to newspapers, let him not be too severely 
condemned, at least by his brother journalists. His 
is a natural and pardonable ambition,” though he may 
never, as Gibbon did when he wrote the last line of the 
"Decline and Fall,” take a walk under the acacias, 
conscious of great work achieved. Rather he must 
feel that he has been engaged, not in giving birth to 
something that may live through the ages, but in re¬ 
surrecting something that was born only to be buried. 
Yet how much that has passed into oblivion as mere 
journalism is more deserving of embodiment in book 
form than the majority of the books which contain not 
one resurrected line ? Sir William tells us in his open¬ 
ing page that he got his earliest love for Meredith from 
an old copy of a dead journal called the Critic , which 
his father preserved. How many copies of the journal 
in which "Claudius Clear” has appeared are likely 
to fall into the hands of the young enthusiast who may 
gather up from them points about a host of interesting 
books and people? 

But how to review this selection from them? Two 
chapters are devoted to the art of the reviewer. Eight 
ways of reviewing are pointed out. There is the 
ostentatious essay which discusses everything but the 
book until the last line, when the reader is told that 
" on the whole ” it is good, bad, or indifferent. There 
is the hypercritical essay which would put an accent 
or a date right, and would delight to find Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll committing himself to " None do him 
justice,” or quoting without demur Mark Rutherford's 
reference to Miss Ogle: "The authoress never wrote but 
that one book.” There is the man-of-all-works reviewer 
who does short notices on everything from a treatise on 
astronomy to a volume of minor poetry, and loves to 
discover an " and which ” as a peg for a pedagogic 
line. There is the writer of the puff who discourses 
easily of the superlative qualities of a book he may 
or may not have read, but of whose author he may 
have heard; such a reviewer would talk of the eclectic 
reading, the ripe knowledge of men and history, the 
scholarly style and original thought on all matters 
that appeal to cultured minds, to which "A Bookman’s 
Letters ” bear witness. One must not take that line 
because it is reasonably clear that Sir William would 
rule it out. 

The malignant review, due to difference of opinion or 
personal dislike, need not for my present purpose be 
considered. The honestly enthusiastic review on the 
disa>very of a new writer of promise will not do either, 
because the promise so long ago in Sir William Robert- 
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son Nicoll's case became performance. What he calls 
the right kind of review seems equally hopeless of 
attainment, inasmuch as it is a condition that one 
should know more of his subject than the writer knows 
himself. The eighth way—the review in which you 
make the book an excuse for personal gossip about the 
author—is also beyond me. I made many notes of 
passages I should like to quote, but I abandon that 
method because I find Sir William reflecting sharply 
on note-books: one must carry things in one's head. 
Yet it is a little difficult to remember points with 
exactitude when one has followed his man through 
four hundred pages in which Meredith, Stevenson, 
Swinburne, Burke, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, 
Charles Lever, Thackeray, Mark Rutherford, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Besant, Watts-Dunton, 
Emerson, and a host besides, jostle each other rather 
unceremoniously. And there is never a paradox in 
all these pages to quicken memory. Sir William 
says quite truly that any critic who chooses to select a 
certain number of sentences can make any essayist 
ridiculous; there are sentences scattered through this 
book which might illustrate that point. They are just 
journalistic froth. The blue pencilling of an occasional 
line written long ago for a waiting Press would have 
involved no loss to literature. One essay might have 
been left to journalistic sepulchre: that on George 
Gissing. If such a record must be printed, then to 
sandwich it between “The Tenderness and Courage of 
Ruskin" and “Mr. Balfour's Plea for Cheerful Books’* 
was to put a dish of bad oysters between the sweets 
and the savoury. 

Edward Salmon. 


Leonardo da Vinci* 

T O regard Leonardo's portrait of himself, done in 
red chalk and preserved at the Library at Turin, 
is to recognise at once that one is face to face 
with a man who is not only a master of art, but a 
master of life. It is, in short, to recognise that his art 
was not an occupation, but an expression, and there¬ 
fore a passion. It is true that he finally was drawn 
away from the practice of his art: but that very cessa¬ 
tion of his artistic activity is itself an illumination. 
For, his art being an expression and not an occupation, 
his passion was with the things he had to express; 
anatomy (he was the completest anatomist of his time), 
astronomy (he was the first to declare that “the sun 
docs not move": and this was the result of long ob¬ 
servation, not of guesswork), mechanics, aeronautics, 
music, chemistry, geology, geography, botany, and 
mathematics, all engaged his elaborate attention. He 
was not a dabbler in these, but a master, so that the 
interest in him during the past fifty years, when his 

* Leonardo da Vinci. By Jk*s Thus. (Herbert Jenkins. 
r £a as. net) 


notebooks and writings have been deciphered and ex¬ 
amined, has been chiefly scientific. “I wish," said he, 
“to work miracles; I may have fewer possessions than 
other men who are more tranquil and those who wish 
to grow rich in a day." It was not to point the way, 
in the face of ecclesiastical hostility, to a more honest 
and sound science that he laboured so, but in order 
that he might know completely all he had to express. 
"I would say," he declared, "as to these mathematical 
subjects, that those who study only the authorities and 
not the works of Nature are in art the grandsons and 
not the sons of Nature, which is the supreme guide of 
the good authorities." It was his opinion that the 
greatest misfortune to art was when theory outran per¬ 
formance, though he had in the end to endure the 
strange penalty of letting preparation outrun perform¬ 
ance when he was an old man. 


The value of this book by Dr. Jens Thiis—surely 
one of the handsomest books that have been produced 
for many a day in English publishing!—is that it 
enters just at this point where the student meets the 
artist, and the artist takes up and puts to use all that 
the student has prepared. It is an extremely valuable 
book, not only for the lover of plastic and pictorial 
art, but for all those whose faith it is that every form 
of art is of so profound a significance to the spirit of 
man that no labour can be too much for the perfection 
of the symbols it uses. Even to look through the 
illustrations (there are nearly three hundred of them) 
is to see the student at work. The head of St. Jerome, 
for instance, in the unfinished altar-piece, takes its 
force from the fact that the skull is staring out of it; 
and then we may find anatomical studies of heads in 
section, showing the man who once said that students 
would perhaps do well to work from his studies in 
anatomy, since none of them would ever be able to 
dissect as many bodies as he had been able to work 
upon. And thus for the head “upon which all the ends 
of the world are come," in Pater's much-criticised 
phrase! We know that Ruskin spoke of Leonardo 
that he “remained to the end of his days the slave of 
an archaic smile." Dr. Thiis quotes Muntr's words, 
"TJn sourire attristi et disillusionni , le sourir Leonard- 
esque ." No doubt it was that smile, as well as thr 
uncannily complete inquiry that Leonardo prosecuted 
over the whole field of knowledge, that caused him for 
long to be regarded as a kind of Faust, who had sold 
his soul to the devil, a sort of necromantic initiate. 
But Monna Lisa's smile is not only the result of flute- 
players behind a curtain. As Dr. Thiis says, it was 
almost the mark of a school, something like—yet how 
different from—the butterfly lips of the pre-Raphaef- 
ists. It is to be seen slowly coming on several of 
Leonardo’s studies; it is there on the face of John the 
Baptist, done in his studio; it is there on the bronx 
statue of David by Verrocchio, Leonardo's master. 
Dr. Thiis does not point out, but it is interesting to 
note, that the smile only needs a slight alteration to 
become burthened with the infinite sorrow of Christ 
in the Last Supper. The introductory study of the 
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Head of Christ displays that forcibly. The mobility 
of the lips is the same, but the ends turn down instead 
of up. 

Thus Leonardo is examined as one with his feet 
firmly on the earth. If he was, in the words of Morelli, 
“Perhaps the most richly gifted among all the sons of 
men”; if Francis the First could say of him that “he 
did not believe that any other man had come into the 
world who had attained so great knowledge”; if 
Vasari could say of him that he was always thinking 
to do some new thing: yet he learnt indefatigably, 
and his roots were firmly in the past. It does not 
diminish the marvel of the Fifth Symphony to know 
that Beethoven deliberately took the opening of 
the Finale from the immeasurably smaller Mozart; 
nor does it in the least diminish the miracles he wished 
to and did make to see how much Leonardo derived 
from his master, Verrocchio. Probably the most valu¬ 
able portion of Dr. Thus’ study is here. It does not 
lessen his difficulty that he has to sustain his argument 
against a strong prejudice. “The romantic idea of 
absolute independence of surroundings and transmis¬ 
sion by reason of simple genius has been a hindrance 
in the way of seeing the true connection between master 
and apprentice; and, by virtue of a superficial hero- 
worship, the relation between the two men is turned 
upside down, the master becoming apprentice and the 
apprentice master.” The likeness between the work of 
the two men is sometimes extraordinary: and that very 
likeness must help to confuse the matter. Verrocchio 
is one of the obscure figures of the Renaissance; 
whereas, according to Dr. Thiis’ argument, he would 
from one point of view be the most significant, inas¬ 
much as he originated what is probably its most im¬ 
portant contribution to art. It will seem like choosing 
a cowardly, middle way to say that he does not suffici¬ 
ently allow for the subsequent reaction of Leonardo 
on his master. The seventeen years* difference between 
their ages precludes the possibility of the apprentice 
being the pioneer. Verrocchio could not have de¬ 
veloped quite so slowly, and, indeed, we know that 
he did not; but the difference, on the other hand, is 
not so wide as to preclude the other possibility, that a 
brilliant and eager apprentice at once took his master’s 
ideas and principles to their logical end, or at once 
saw their hidden implications, and so came to take the 
intellectual lead though technically he had to remain 
a learner. It is only a close reaction and interaction, 
as this would be, that can explain the striking like¬ 
nesses, even the identities, in their work. For we know 
Leonardo: the idiom of his mind is to be caught not 
only in marble and bronze, but in pigment and in 
words. His work, moreover, is a consistent whole; 
whereas he was yet too young to have taught his 
master, even though that master did spend the greater 
part of his earlier years in metal-work. 

What they between them brought about in art may 
be put in one word—though that word be one that is 
wy much harassed in these days. They brought 
Thythm: they brought the movement of life into art: 


they brought the live symbol instead of the decorative 
symbol. The sketches and studies that fill the pages 
of this book are alive on the paper: they gesture, they 
are defiant, they wriggle, creep, fawn, leer, agonise, 
laugh, walk, or stand ready for movement; but, how¬ 
ever rough the sketch may be, or however contempla¬ 
tive the figure, they are never (in the old meaning of 
the word) simply statuesque. There was never a 
painter so particular in his design: his study of pro¬ 
portion, the mathematical lines of the composition of 
“The Adoration of the Magi ” display that; but the 
design never cramps his movement, it gives it the space 
that only order may give. What this meant for the 
future may be seen partly in Raphael, and superla¬ 
tively in Michael Angelo. We know that Raphael 
confessed his indebtedness to Leonardo; Raphael, 
indeed, was the superb executant of the inspirations 
of others. Now Dr. Thiis links Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo together in a couple of sentences that, for a 
judicious statement of the case, could not be bettered: 
“How to make the body the liberator of the soul’s 
emotions, and the interpreter of the mental moods, 
letting the movements of the limbs, hands, and fingers 
express feeling in harmony with the play of the 
feature, was the great discovery and unlimited possi¬ 
bility that Leonardo brought into painting. Out of 
this infinitude of possibilities Michael Angelo, with 
his colossal temperament and plastic imagination, 
drew inspiration that transformed art.” 

Dr. Thiis confines his attention to Leonardo’s life in 
Florence; for, as Pater said, “in these years at Florence 
Leonardo’s history is the history of his art”; and his 
great achievement after that time, the statue of Sforza 
on which he was at work for some sixteen years, was 
destroyed by French marksmen when Sforza was over¬ 
come and captured at the Battle of Novara. “The 
Duke has lost his State, his possessions, and his 
liberty, and he has seen none of his works finished,” 
was his stoical comment at that outcome. So Florence 
remains alone, and to Florence Dr. Thiis cleaves. 
And, for that period, he becomes as severe a selector 
as he is a brilliant expositor. In the Uffizi Collection, 
for example, there are forty-two drawings exhibited 
under Leonardo's name. Of these he will allow only 
seven as genuine. His principle of selection more or 
less concurs with Morelli’s, and is in opposition to Dr. 
Bode’s more liberal choice. In criticism, thus, as well 
as in exhibition and exposition, his work has a high 
place in the literature on Leonardo; and this transla¬ 
tion is welcome. Mr. Jenkins, moreover, has seen to it 
that it is housed sumptuously. It is a beautiful, a 
fascinating, book. 

Darrell Figgis. 


“ Notes on Politics and History,” by Viscount Mor- 
ley, now being published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., consists of an amplified version of an address 
delivered by the writer as Chancellor of the University 
of Manchester, in the summer of 1912. 
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Stories for Boys 

P ARCELS of books, heavy enough to strain the 
muscles of any ordinary messenger, begin to 
arrive from the publishing offices—parcels the contents 
of which were written, printed, bound, and illustrated 
wholly for boys and girls. If we were to read each 
book through, as conscientious reviewers are supposed 
to do, this article would be finished, perhaps, by next 
midsummer; in which case everybody concerned would 
suffer a serious injustice. We do not profess, therefore, 
to have scanned every page of every one of these stories. 
Some we have read from beginning to end; others we 
have dipped into and wanted to read properly; still 
others we must merely mention as admirable and 
alluring. 

The boys are well served this season. From Messrs. 
Blackie and Son alone come fifteen fine volumes, all 
attractive as to outward appearance, and all capitally 
illustrated. Three of these are old favourites, by G. A. 
Henty: “A Knight of the White Cross* * treats of the 
Knights of St. John and the Siege of Rhodes; “The 
Tiger of Mysore,** a story of the war with Tippoo 
Sahib, is founded on facts and supported by the narra¬ 
tives of two officers who escaped from prisons during 
the campaign; and “At the Point of the Bayonet*' is a 
tale of the Mahratta War, which follows the record of 
Grant Duff, and takes the young hero, Harry Lindsay, 
through a series of most exciting adventures. These are 
3s. 6d. each. Captain Brereton, whom we shall soon 
regard as the modem R. M. Ballantyne, has four 
volumes to his credit, two of which, “With the Dyaks 
of Borneo** and “Under the Spangled Banner,** are 
new editions at 3s. 6d. “The Great Airship** tells of a 
young inventor who built an airship superior to any 
Zeppelin; in this the hero and his friends reach Adria- 
nople in the midst of a bombardment. Mishaps and 
stirring episodes follow, and most boys will regard the 
hero as a great chum. “With Wellington in Spain** is 
the account of the wanderings of one Tom Clifford with 
Wellington's troops in the Peninsula; the assault and 
capture of Badajoz and the battle of Salamanca are 
narrated in detail, and the thrill of battle and gallant 
deeds runs through it all. This and the previous book 
are priced at 5s. each. Sir Harry Johnston contributes 
two new volumes to his interesting “Pioneers of Em¬ 
pire** series; these, at 6s. each, deal with “South 
Africa** and “Tropical America.** For copious infor¬ 
mation presented in an attractive style few books for 
boys can equal these; the stories of the Portuguese, of 
Moffat and Livingstone in Africa, and of the Spaniards, 
of Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh and Dampier in America, 
make fascinating reading. 

“Through Veld and Forest,** by Harry Collingwood 
(5s.), is a tale of South Africa full of adventures. The 
hero, Ned Laurence, after the sacking of the parental 
farm by the Zulus, serves for some time in a corps of 
volunteers in the Kaffir War of 1835, and then treks 
north in quest of fortune. After perils of many kinds 
in Basutoland and Mashonaland and the remarkable 


country of the Bandokolo, Ned returns home laden with 
treasure of ivory and precious stones. “Turned 
Adrift** (3s. 6d.), by the same author, opens with a 
mutiny on board ship; wrecks, the discovery of gold 00 
an island, and other events calculated to hold the atten¬ 
tion of most boys till long past bedtime, follow with 
speed, and both these books are capital fare. “When 
East Meets West,** by Percy J. Westerman (3s. 6d.), 
relates the exploits of a naval officer and supposes the 
invasion of Europe by the Oriental nations. The penl 
is averted through the genius and resource of a famous 
scientist. It is quite a remarkable, ingenious story. A 
good historical book is “Heroes of European History,’* 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (2s. 6d.), which ranges from 
the Greeks and Trojans of very early times to the days 
of Wellington. Of a different kind, but none the less 
interesting, is a capital volume by Cyril Hall on “Won¬ 
ders of Transport’* (3s. 6d.). It discusses in a mann er 
to grip any mechanically inclined boy the development 
of conveyances from the “ship of the desert** to the 
airship, from coaching days to the latest locomotive, 
and the numerous illustrations are splendid. He will 
be a fortunate youngster indeed who finds this book by 
his side on Christmas morning. 

Messrs. George Harrap and Co. have a good romance 
for boys, “In the Days of Lionheart,** by Wallace 
Gandy, illustrated by Jack Orr. It begins with a really 
exciting game of marbles, and goes on to more serious 
adventures; but its value lies in its clever reconstruc¬ 
tion of olden times: the “Court of Pie Powder,’* the 
description of a Mystery Play, the days of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian—these are given in a manner which 
leaves no room for complaint. This book has pleased 
us greatly; at three shillings and sixpence it makes a 
welcome gift for any boy, studious or not. Two sound 
stories come from Messrs. Nelson and Sons, “ Beyond 
the Dragon Temple,** by Robert Hudson, and “The 
Fight at Summerdale,’* by John Gunn, at the same 
price. The first opens in San Francisco, with a young 
millionaire and his chums in a motor-car; they rescue 
a mysterious stranger—“a Jew, dressed as a C hinam a n , 
and speaking no European language**—and then the 
fun begins, for the stranger is wearing a phylactery 
which contains two huge blue diamonds and a document 
. . . but we need not proceed. Treasure hunts and a 
magnificent series of adventures follow, enough to fill 
the bill for any greedy youngster. In the second book 
the hero tells the story himself, and the scenes are laid 
principally in Scotland; it is perhaps less exciting, but 
a capital tale and one to hold the interest thoroughly. 

“A Boy Scout in the Balkans,’* by John Finnemoce 
(W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), is smart and up-to-date. 
Almost at the beginning we get a thrilling fight with a 
bear, but that is only a prelude to more terrible 
struggles with the mixed races of the Near East. The 
young hero finishes up well as part owner of an estate 
in the Balkans, having by his prowess “made the famil) 
fortunes.**. In “The White Pirate,** by John A. Hig- 
ginson (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), we have a beautiful brig, 
with Spanish officers, flying the British colours, and 
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{ally armed. The period is that of the last Cuban re¬ 
bellion, and the party of English friends who are 
rescued by the *'White Pirate* * soon find that she is 
fitted out by supporters of the insurrection with the 
object of harrying the enemy's shipping. The plot is 
good, and the events are rousing. "Jack Corvit: Patrol 
Leader," by V. R. Nendick (C. Arthur Pearson, 
2s. 6d.), illustrates by each chapter an item of the 
Scout Law, carrying out excellently an idea which in 
less skilful hands might have been "dry." Jack is a 
capital detective, and the story of how he caught the 
station thief is worthy of Sherlock Holmes. 

Messrs. Duckworth have issued a new and attractive 
illustrated edition of that fine boys* book, "Bevis"; 
so few boys seem to know of Richard Jefferies that we 
hope this handsome volume will have a large sale this 
season. The price,is six shillings, and it is one of the 
best possible stories for an imaginative youngster. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas contributes an appreciative and keen intro¬ 
duction. 

From Messrs. John Long comes a tale of lively 
doings, "Buccaneers* Island," by H. Robswood Cooke 
(3s. 6d. net). The hero, who tells the story, sailed as 
clerk in the Good Hope to the West Indies. At Jamaica, 
the crew being three short, a kindly-disposed gentleman 
engages to find that number of extra hands, and to take 
passage back to England, paying sixty guineas. Once 
safely at sea, the kindly gentleman, who is a real 
bloodthirsty buccaneer of the olden time, and the three 
fresh sailors who, of course, were in his service, begin 
their exploits. Sailors vanish mysteriously; the captain 
is stabbed, and there is enough fighting to thrill the 
most exigent taste. 

"Wet Magic," by "E. Nesbit" (T. Werner Laurie, 
6s.), has for its sub-title "A Tale of the Depths of the 
Sea," and is in the nature of a fantasy, with Mermaids 
and "Mer-people," Princesses and Lobsters and other 
necessary personages; it is exactly the thing for the 
boy or girl who loves fairy-stories. Possibly there are 
not a great number of such boys and girls left—more*s 
the pity! But let them hasten to read this book, for 
Mrs. Bland proved long ago that she was on confiden¬ 
tial terms with the fairies. 

We fear that few boys read the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott nowadays. There was a time when "Ivanhoe" 
thrilled us, when "Waverley" had power to keep us 
wide awake, but we do not meet many youngsters now 
who can tell us what these books are about. An edition 
of "Guy Mannering" at 2s. 6d. is just issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan, edited, with notes and an introduction, by 
R. F. Winch, M.A., and we are not without hope that 
the charm of this story may find many younger readers 
this season. The editor's Notes are plentiful; some of 
them seem unnecessary—for instance, most readers need 
®o explanation of Scylla and Charybdis, the tolbooth, 
"fractious," "sibyl,** "nota bene," "dingle," and 
other quite ordinary allusions and phrases. Still, it is 
better to err on the right side, perhaps, and the interest 
of the book is enhanced by an interpretation of many 
peculiarly Scotch words. 


For the Girls* Library 

I T has been said many times that the Christmas books 
are earlier each season, and, like the Drury Lane 
pantomimes, better and ever better than those of pre¬ 
ceding years; so that perhaps the best plan is just to 
proceed with a short notice of each and leave the young 

readers to supply any superlatives we may omit. 

% 

Miss Bessie Marchant has realised that girls, as well 
as boys, delight in stories of adventure, and in "The 
Heroine of the Ranch,** “ The Loyalty of Hester Hope,** 
and “The Adventurous Seven" (Blackie and Son, 5 s -* 
3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. respectively) she has written ac¬ 
counts of happenings in far-distant lands. In the first, 
the Straits of Magellan form the setting. Mystery 
introduces the plot, which deepens as troubles increase 
and multiply, until cleared away by the pluck and 
bravery of Kate, the heroine. Hester Hope works out 
her probation to misfortune on a tobacco plantation in 
British Columbia, and in the end overcomes all diffi¬ 
culties. Nealie, another brave and persevering maiden, 
pilots “The Adventurous Seven" all the way to New 
South Wales, where many hazardous encounters await 
them. Added to these, their father is under a certain 
suspicion, and Nealie takes it upon herself to clear his 
name. The hrave girl is rewarded, and has the satis¬ 
faction of seeing things straighten out at the last. “Moll 
Meredyth, Madcap," by May Baldwin (W. and R. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d.), carries on her capers in a district 
of the Malay Peninsula, and thereby greatly scares 
her parents and their friends. After six months of 
most exciting times, Moll is safely taken back to 
school in England, leaving many promises of a return 
to her friends and acquaintances in the East. The 
three books will be eagerly read by many whose adven¬ 
tures have to take place nearer home. 

The English country-side and Ireland are the scenes of 
Miss Katharine Tynan's two books, “ The Daughter of 
the Manor" and “ A Girl of Galway" (Blackie and Son, 
6s. and 3s. 6d.) The former is the story of Sally Eaton 
who is adopted by an old friend of her mother, and goes 
to live at the Manor House. The girl is very human, and 
very real, as, in a different way, is Margot, the half- 
French, half-English visitor. In addition to being suit¬ 
able for girls in the schoolroom, this story may also be 
enjoyed by their older sisters—in fact, it is far better 
than many a six-shilling novel. “A Girl of Galway** is a 
new edition of an Irish story dealing with the visit of a 
young girl to her grandfather, a recluse and a miser. 
The account is well told, and we bid adieu to Bertha at 
the sound of wedding bells. 

In “ Old School Friends" (Blackie and Son, 6s.) Lady 
Gilbert traces with care and discernment the characters 
of two girls, Jessie and Brigit, and the manner in which 
the former, brought up in the lap of luxury, finds herself 
at a great disadvantage when having to faoe the world 
and earn her own living. Her rescue by Brigit is admir¬ 
ably told and will appeal to all girls who have formed 
lasting friendships during school-days. “ The Girls 
of King’s Royal,** by L. T. Meade (W. and R. 
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Chambers, 6s.), and 11 Jo Maxwell, Schoolgirl/ 1 by 
Lizzie C. Reid (W. and R. Chambers, 2s. 6d.), are two 
more illustrated books dealing with school life. Com¬ 
petitions for prizes and scholarships, the envy, hatred, 
and malice of selfish girls, together with the charitable¬ 
ness shown by the wronged scholars, form the principal 
themes of the stories, the introduction of a Quaker 
family into the first-named volume adding a certain 
amount of originality to a distinctly good plot. 

Two girls of strong personality are the principal 
characters in “ The Youngest Girl in the Fifth” and 
“ The Leader of the Lower School,” by Miss Angela 
Brazil (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.). As in¬ 
evitably happens with bright and clever maidens whose 
heart is usually in the right place, but whose head 
leads them into all kinds of indiscretions, the careers 
of both Gwen and Gipsy are chequered ones; but this 
fact in no way detracts from the interest of the stories, 
delightful as most school stories are. 

A little colony known as the Triangle is described by 
M iss M. Leeson in “ The Fords of Hilton Langley ** 
(BJackie and Son, 5s.). For a time the story is trans¬ 
ferred to a German town, but eventually ends in 
England around the Triangle from whence it started. 
An unhappy secret in the life of one of the characters 
adds a touch of tragedy to a bright and jolly story. 

Readers of “Jim’s Children” will welcome “Cousins 
in Camp/’ by Miss Wilson-Wilson (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.), and will follow with delight the happy camp¬ 
ing holiday passed by the young Rentons and their 
cousins in the Lake District. Other holiday books for 



' Here’s a poor— sweet —dear ’ittle rabbit !* 

(From “ Pam , Robin , and Stumps"). 


younger children are “Holidays at Waverlea,** by 
Jennie Chappell (Blackie and Son, 2s.), and “ Pam, 
Robin, and Stumps/* by Gertrude Doughty (W. and 
R. Chambers, 2s. 6d.). In the former Carlie and Chris 
have some lively times as well as some tragic ones, at 
one period nearly losing their lives in a landslip. The 
joy that awaits them in the end little readers will no 
doubt hasten to find out. Miss Pam is but eight, yet 
she “ mothers* * her smaller brother and sister in a 
manner which other small people will certainly be glad 
to read about in the well-illustrated volume recounting 
the doings of all three. 


December 6, 1913. 


REVIEWS 

Christmas Rites and Customs 

Christmas in Ritual and Tradition , Christian and 
Pagan . By CLEMENT A. MILES. (T. Fisher 

Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

HE observance by the Church of the Festival 
of Christmas can be traced so far back 
as the middle of the fourth century, though an 
earlier date is highly probable. Naturally, the 
keeping of the festival soon spread throughout 
the West, and we know that St. Augustine kept 
Christmas A.D. 598 with the baptism of a vast 
number of converts in Kent. Mr. Clement Miles says 
that it is uncertain whether Christmas came to England 
with the Celtic Church, but he has evidently overlooked 
a reference in Adamnan*s Life of St. Columba (Bk. 
ii. 9) to the Natalitium Domini , which leaves no doubt 
as to this question. In a general survey by way of 
introduction, the author gives five names in use through¬ 
out Europe for the festival—Christmas, Weihnacht, 
Noel, Calendas, and Yule. 

Christmas—Dutch, Kerstmisse —is simply the Mass 
or Eucharist of Christ*s Nativity. Weihnacht is equi¬ 
valent to sacred night. Noel is probably the same 
word as the Provencal Nadau or Nadal , the Italian 
Natale and the Welsh Nadolig , from the Latin natalis , 
i.e. 9 natal or birth-day. 

Calendas or Calenos is also Provencal, and is derived 
from the Latin Kalendce , or first of the month, as the 
Christmastide festival runs into the New Year—the 
first of January being associated with pagan festivities. 

Yule (Danish Jul) 9 the Scandinavian word for Christ¬ 
mas, is of doubtful origin, but probably denotes a 
pagan mid-winter festival, which occupied the place 
of the Christian celebration prior to the introduction of 
Christianity. Mr. Miles speaks of Gregory the Great 
as an “ecclesiastical compromiser** because he suggested 
to St. Augustine that the Anglo-Saxons might be per¬ 
mitted to retain the feasting of their own festivals, 
while keeping the Christian festival to the honour of 
God rather than of devils. 

But Gregory was a wise man and a humanist, and 
he followed a sensible policy in Christianising heathen 
customs. Failure would have been the result of ruth¬ 
less repression, as indeed happened later to the mis¬ 
guided attempts of the Puritans to abolish the secular 
side of Christmas festivities. 

The first part of this book is devoted to the Christian 
Feast, and opens with an attractive account of the 
Poetry of Christmastide. The earliest verse correspond¬ 
ing to our Christmas carols comes from the Franciscan 
Jacoponc da Todi, in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, who sfflgs with rare sweetness of the Babe of 
Bethlehem—“ Bambolino,** “ Piccolino/* “ Jesulino.* > 

This “rapturous poet,** to whom is attributed the 
“ Stabat Mater dolorosa/* also wrote of the Virgin and 
the Christ-child : — 
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Stabat Mater speciosa 
Juxta foenum gaudiosa 
Dum jacebet parvulus 
Cujus animam gaudentem 
Laetabundam ac ferventem 
Pertransivit jubilus. 

Thus translated by J. M. Neale: — 

Full of beauty stood the Mother 
By the manger, blest o’er other, 

Where her little One she lays. 

For her inmost soul’s elation 
In its fervid jubilation 

Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 

In the following century Christmas poetry appears 
in Germany, a direct result of the mystical preaching 
of the great Dominican, Eckhart. To this era belongs 
that very beautiful carol, In dulci Jubilo , whose music 
exhibits 44 so perfectly the reverent gaiety of the carol 
spirit.” 

English carols date from the fifteenth century, the 
versifying of John Awdlay, the blind chaplain of 
Haghmon, in Shropshire, who prefaces a collection cf 
twenty-five songs with these words: — 

1 pray you, sirus, boothe moore and lase, 

Sing these caroles in Cristemas. 

There are some two hundred pre-Reformation carols 
still extant, and many are very beautiful, especially 
the sweet and human lullabies, with which may be 
compared the Latin cradle-songs of the South of 
Europe. The sixteenth century is in France the period 
of charming Noelistes , while in Germany the Reforma¬ 
tion “ gave a great impetus to religious song and par¬ 
ticularly to Christmas hymns.” 41 Luther wrote for his 
little son Hans one of the most delightful and touching 
of all Christmas hymns ”—Von Himmel Hoch —still 
sung at Christmas from the church towers in some 
German towns. 

Christmas has long been celebrated in ecclesiastical 
drama, and still is, in the presentation throughout the 
Roman Church of the Christmas “crib” (French, 
cricke; Italian, presepio; German, krippe). This 
scenic structure, with the holy figures, is the delight 
of children. Nor can such pictorial image of the 
faith fail to appeal to their elders. It is in effect a 
survival of the liturgical drama of the Christmas 
Eucharist, described as the 44 Office of the Shepherds ” 
in one instance in a Rouen manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, though probably much earlier. But the 
English mediaeval playwrights of the York, Chester, 
Towneley, and Coventry cycles were masters of the 
dramatic art, though similar plays were represented 
all over Europe. They were very beautiful, very 
reverent, and very human; but an austere and acrid 
Protestantism, filled with individual self-righteousness, 
robbed the people of these charming rites, and 44 the 
rich, variegated religion of the people, communal in its 
expression, tinged everywhere with human colour, gave 
place to a sterner, colder, more individual faith, fearful 
of contamination by the use of the outward and visible.’* 

The second part of Mr. Miles’s book is concerned 
with the survival of pagan customs, which have lingered 


in connection with the festival of Christmas. No 
doubt these are many, but, like most students of folk¬ 
lore, the author endeavours to prove too much. The 
celebration of festive rites is instinctive in human 
nature in all ages; and every analogous custom is not 
of necessity a 44 survival,” nor even a 44 superstition.” 
At the same time his inquiry into pre-Christian winter 
festivals shows the remarkable tenacity of early tradi¬ 
tions in resisting the force of social and religious 
cataclysms. The survival of animal masks, the Ger¬ 
man Schimmel , the horse’s head or skull, 44 Old Hob” 
in England, the bear, the horn-dance at Abbots’ Brom¬ 
ley, the Christian devil-type, half-animal, half-human, 
were all probably derived 44 from skin-clad worshippers 
at pagan festivals.” Christmas mumming is very 
general throughout Europe, both in the east and west. 
The blasphemous and highly irreverent Feast of Fools, 
at which 44 priests and clerks may be seen wearing masks 
and monstrous visages at the hours of office,” is traced 
with some probability to the celebrations of the 
Kalendae. Again, many customs and superstitions 
connected with Christmas Eve are associated with 
pagan traditions. In some countries, notably in Brit¬ 
tany, there is the superstition that at midnight dumb 
animals are able to speak; connected no doubt with 
the ass and ox of the manger of Bethlehem. Another 
idea was that water turned to wine on the Eve. In 
Scandinavia it was supposed that the dead then re¬ 
visited their homes; also, that the old Norse gods made 
war on Christians; while, in Germany, Christmas Eve 
was the time for all sorts of auguries. The Greek 
peasant still dreads at this time the visits of the 
Kallikantzaroi , huge half-animal, half-human monsters, 
supposed by some to be identical with the classical 
masqueraders at the Feast of Dionysus. The burning 
of the Yule log is a very wide-spread custom, accom¬ 
panied among the Southern Slavs with elaborate cere¬ 
monial, sometimes with oblations of com and wine. 
It may be easy in theory to connect it with sacred 
hearth-fires or any other form of fire-worship, but no 
direct evidence is forthcoming, though the survival of 
curious attendant customs certainly suggests primitive 
pagan origins, while the burning of special large 
candles is apparently Christian. The Christmas tree, 
one of the greatest delights of children, is essentially 
a German institution and comparatively modem. No 
historical reference can be found earlier than a note at 
Strasburg in 1605. The author’s attempts to find a 
pagan or folk-lore origin are very strained and specu¬ 
lative. He is more successful in his account of the 
relation of Christmas feasting and sacrificial survivals. 

Altogether, he has given us a most delightful and 
charming book, full of interest, well written and well 
arranged, and illustrated with excellent coloured and 
half-tone plates. In a work of this kind we cannot 
help thinking that it would have been wiser to have 
refrained from offering any private opinions on the 
Christmas story as historically untrue, or on modem 
(so-called) disbelief in the origins of Christianity. 

P. A. M. S. 
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An Orpheus of the Terror 

Pierre Gar at, Singer and Exquisite: His Life and his 
Work (1762-1823). By Bernard Miall. Illus¬ 
trated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Miall has compiled a cheery and entertaining 
work. We confess to having entertained an initial 
suspicion as to whether it was worth doing, but “ a 
jury of temporary impressions " has, after retiring, 
it is true, assured us that it was. At all events, we 
found it difficult to put the book down, and that 
proves pretty conclusively that we were amused. The 
author has a certain number of irritating tricks, but 
they are of a venial order. He reels off rhetorical 
questions with an extraordinary glibness; his fancy 
runs riot in the reconstitution of historical scenes; he 
preaches long sermons to a mixed audience of the con¬ 
verted and the unconvertible on the reasonableness of 
French sexual notions, though possibly this is a piece 
of ritual necessary to the introduction of the ladies 
of the Directory period. Then his tirades against the 
French Revolution and its excesses, though there is a 
fluency about his invective, ring rather hollow in 
modern ears; the Revolution is a tremendous social 
and psychological fact, and the days for denunciations 
of it A la Taine are long past. 

Why should I mention Io? Why indeed? 

I have no notion why? 

The gifted author of “ Fragment of a Greek 
Tragedy " will, no doubt, excuse a tiny theft from 
his masterpiece. Mr. Miall mentions Io a good deal; 
that is to say, he has pages on the Revolution in the 
provinces, on Paris before, during, and after the Re¬ 
volution, on the King's comedians, on the Freemasons. 
All these things have something to do with Garat, 
some more, some less. Mr. Miall disarms criticism by 
a charming frankness. He might have knotted his 
brows and treated us to a homily on “milieu." He 
does nothing of the kind, or a very little of the kind, 
and that is obliterated in the sequel. He says, "If 
in my endeavour to show him " (Garat) “ as he walked 
his world I have at times said overmuch of that world, 
and allowed the image of the man to grow dim, it is 
that the material to be used is scanty "—to stop here 
would be a criminal injustice, so we continue—“out 
of all proportion to the stir my hero made when alive." 

The last clause quoted is the justification of the 
book. Pierre Garat made a great stir when alive, if 
possibly he tends to be a little forgotten now that he 
is dead. An uncle of his, a Girondin Minister of the 
Interior, is unpleasantly remembered by Oxford 
students of the Revolution as the person to whom, 
during a critical period, innumerable police reports 
were addressed. All the Garats came from the South, 
and some of them attained to eminence. Pierre was 
the son of a distinguished member of the Bordeaux 
Parliament, who never quite succeeded in forgiving 
his son for his abandonment of a legal for an artistic 


career. Just before their final reconciliation, the elder 
Garat replied to his son's request for leave to appear 
at a charity entertainment—“Since his son's talents 
had cost him an honourable profession, he was at least 
happy that they should enable him to perform a 
worthy deed." It is pleasant to read, and, in view 
of the circumstances, the most eloquent testimony to 
the power of the artist, that, at this same concert, 
“ amid the applause that followed, the father opened 
his arms; the son rushed into them, and all was for¬ 
gotten. * ’ 

A singer—or an actor, for that matter—is not like 
a poet, a painter, or an apostle, who, “being dead, yet 
speaketh." A dead singer is dead and dumb. 
Garat “made a great stir when alive." He owed his 
fame partly to original gifts and the inherited music 
of the mountains, finely analysed by Mr. Miall, partly 
to personal analysis and infinite pains, but principally 
to an idiosyncrasy that pleased fashionable audiences; 
he could imitate anybody or anything, and he could 
sing a whole opera by himself. This it was that 
caused him to be summoned to Versailles, to sing 
before Marie Antoinette. But, if he cultivated tricks 
in order to gain notoriety, he always upheld the 
dignity of his Art. His reverence for Gluck is an 
illustration. “He never treated Gluck's music to the 
flourishes with which he embroidered the melodies of 
other composers." And at the end of his life he 
worked like a slave for a nominal salary as “professor 
of the class of perfecting song" at the Conservatoire. 
Taxed with beating his young wife, “ after a long 
silence," he replied, “She is growing deaf and is sing¬ 
ing out of tune." And here is the last gleam of a dying 
fire, a touch worthy of Balzac: “ Do you ever try to 
sing?" “No; I know that is impossible; but my 
memory sings in silence, and I never sang better." 

For Garat the exquisite we must refer readers to 
the text and the illustrations; he is more interesting, 
we think, than Brummell; he testified bravely for 
clothes, at a period when “the apparel oft proclaimed 
the man"—as an outlaw. A practical “philosophy 
of clothes " means many things, which will mostly be 
found in Mr. Miall's book, but it means primarily 
courage, and that is Garat's greatest quality. An 
example: “ Louis XVI was in the Temple, awaiting 
trial. Garat, one evening, in the foyer of the Opera, 
began to sing the well-known song from . . .‘O Richard, 
6 mon roi!' " He got into trouble, of course, yet sang 
himself out; but the story belongs to Mr. Miall. 
Garat charmed, temporarily, another Cerberus—the 
great Napoleon; he was a “serial polygamist," and 
he taught the Parisians for a season to lisp and to 
drop their r's. Having been written about, he is cer¬ 
tainly worth reading about. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen have graciously 
expressed their intention of visiting Covent Garden 
Theatre on Saturday, December 13, the day of their 
return from Chatsworth, to see Mr. Raymond Roze's 
opera, “Joan of Arc." 
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Books bearing tbe Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 


ALASTAIR ALASTAIR 

U DRAWINGS III COLOUR AND IN BLACN AND WHITE 

With a Note of Exclamation by ROBERT ROSS 42s* net 
Limited to 500 copies in England and America. 

CHARLES CONDER CHARLES CONDER 

HIS LITE AND WORK HIS LITE AND WORK 

By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings by CAMPBELL DODGSON 

With 1 21 Reproductions of Conder’s work, including 12 in colour. 21 s. net. 

WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND OTHER MODERN PROFILES 

By A. E. GALLATIN. With 22 Plates, including 9 hitherto Unpublished Designs by Whistler. 10e. 6d. net 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL 

AND ADVENTURE 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN 

Tho Original Memoirs of ELIZABETH BAROHB88 OR AYE B, 
afterwards Margravine of Anapaeh and Bayreuth, to. 

With an Historical Introduction. Edited by A. M. 
BROADLEY and LEWIS MELVILLE. With over 30 
Illustrations a vols. 15a. net 

THE GREATEST HOUSE AT CHELSBY 

By RANDALL DAVIES 10a. M. lit 

A fascinating account of the great house built by Sir 
Thomas More, and demolished by Sir Hans Sloane io 1746 

INTIMATE LETTERS of HESTER PIOZZI 
and PENELOPE PENNINGTON, 1788-1821 

Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 33 Illustration. 10a. Ml 

HARRIET HOSMER " 

Edited by CORNELIA CARR. With 36 illustrations. 

18s. 6d. net 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
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The South in the "Sixties 

My Beloved South. By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. 

(G. P. Putnams' Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ In my wandering life of deepest shadow and occa¬ 
sional sunshine," Mrs. O'Connor begins by telling us, 
“there is but one thing for which I am altogether 
devoutly thankful—I was born and bred in the South, 
and for generations on both sides of my family my 
ancestors were Southern people." But she has written 
a book of brightest sunshine, with only occasional 
shadow—perhaps because it deals only with Southern 
people and the South: a book of rose-hued reminis¬ 
cences tinging for us “the sober twilight of the present 
with colour of romance." 

Many of her reminiscences, it is true, are quite 
recent ones, being, rather, new impressions of old 
scenes, for they are the outcome of sojournings in 
Maryland and Virginia, in Charleston and Washington 
and New Orleans, that date from only three years ago. 
The South does not seem to change much, however, 
and all Mrs. O'Connor's newest experiences serve only 
to evoke her oldest memories. It is the South of the 
'sixties and the 'seventies, the South of her childhood 
and girlhood, that lives for us in these pages. 

Almost her first memory of all strikes the note of 
colour that recurs throughout the book—a visit to a 
lovely, unconventional aunt who was lying ill in an 
immense bedroom, her hair wandering over the pillow 
in two long thick plaits. All kinds of surprises were 
in store for her in this bedroom. An unsuspected 
three-months-old fat baby was discovered first in a 
rocking chair. Next a pig emerged from under the 
bed, squealed loudly, stood for a moment looking at 
her, then trotted through the doorway and down the 
hall into the garden. Finally a peacock appeared, 
advancing proudly into the room, with his tail magni¬ 
ficently spread. “ It seemed to me that I was in a 
wonderful fairy dream, with such lovely things hap¬ 
pening—a beautiful lady with long plaits, a soft pink 
baby, a peacock, and a pig! Oh, I thought, if my 
home was only like this, how happy I should be!" 

Her own home, as she proceeds to recall it, seems to 
have been almost as exciting. Her young brother Sam 
was at one period of his boyhood the happy possessor 
of “ guinea pigs, prairie dogs, three chickens, two hens, 
and a rooster, a fox-terrier, spotted Japanese mice, 
and a young alligator of unusually rapid growth," 
whom he used to carry upstairs to the bathroom in 
the evening for a swim. And of all the many good 
stories she has to tell, that of Josephine, the mulatto 
maid, in that home of theirs in Washington, is almost 
the best. The half-dozen pages which narrate 
Josephine's love-affair with the tall black plumber 
named Silas Scipio Bundy are delightful. The 
fascinating Silas proved to be a married man, and, on 
discovering this at last, big, fat, pretty, lazy Josephine 
became a fury. When she had finished with the 
Bundys, husband and wife, and with their dwelling- 


place, the policeman said “ the wreck looked like the 
work of a cyclone or a tornado" ! We must find space 
for the sequel in court: — 

The Judge, an old friend of the family, with a 
sense of humour, turned to her and said, “Josephine 
Paschal, what have you got to say for yourself?'’ 
Josephine, the poor, violent, destructive elephant, 
looked at the Judge with imploring eyes, the corners 
of her mouth turned down, like a yellow baby about to 
cry, and for a moment could make no answer. Then 
bursting into tears, she covered her face with her 
nice clean apron, rocked her huge bulk violently back¬ 
wards and forwards, and said, “I ain’t got nothin' to 
say, ’ceptin’ I wants my Silas Bundy—I des wants 
my Silas Bundy, my Silas Bundy !" 

The whole court room was convulsed with laughter, 
but Josephine got off without a fine, while Silas Bundy 
left the Court a vainer man than when he entered it 

Mrs. O'Connor's book is full of good things which 
one is tempted to quote—excellently told stories, vivid 
bits of description, sympathetic character-sketches, 
witty sayings. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, to whom 
she dedicates the volume, and Mr. Harris Dickson, the 
creator of that wonderful study in “darkey" humanity, 
“ Old Reliable," will be grateful to her for her cordial 
and discriminating tributes to their writings; while 
the two pages devoted to Frank Stockton offer as 
charming an appreciation of that author's very indi¬ 
vidual genius as one remembers to have seen anywhere. 


“Tiger with a Man’s Face” 

Robespierre and the Women He Loved . By HECTOR 
Fleischmann. Translated from the French by 
Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. Twenty Portraits. 
(John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The title at the head of this review is that which 
Mme. Duplessis, the mother-in-law of Camille Des¬ 
moulins, was inclined to give Robespierre, in a letter 
which was never sent, on the eve of Lucille Desmoulins’ 
execution. 

Robespierre was always the welcome guest of 
strangers in Paris, and was often in the house of his 
friends, Camille and Lucille; he was frequently 
received by Mme. Duplessis, and was to become 
the husband of Lucille's sister, Ad&le. There 
were hospitality and tenderness and intimacy—but all 
these things were as nothing to the would-be regenerator 
of French society. 

From this incident it will be gathered that Robes¬ 
pierre was not an ideal example for devout lovers, and 
that the title of the book, although attractive, no doubt, 
at the libraries, is not quite the fittest that could have 
been chosen. 

Still, M. Fleischmann gives us many rumours of 
loves, and, in the story of the early days at Arras, 
some particulars of the dullest and most feeble flirta- 
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tions that a budding politician has ever indulged 
in. But women were so kind in France before the 
Revolution that even the pedantic and verbose letters 
of Maximilian Robespierre are considered to have gained 
victories for him. Although his nature was doubtless 
ardent, we cannot but realise in reading the present work 
that the idea of love-making was very disagreeable to 
him. Suppose, for a moment, that one feels one must 
lead the Jacobins, become Dictator of France, live by 
journalism and the law, and carry forward a thousand 
and o*e difficult political undertakings and a nameless 
number of murders, it will be granted that this hero 
must be content to scorn delights and hardly think of 
sporting with Amaryllis in the shade or cast an eye 
upon the tangles of Neaera's hair. 

But the author and his translator do the best they 
can by the title which has been given to the book, and 
search every possible source of knowledge on the 
meagre subject of Robespierre's loves. Most of these 
affairs are purely hypothetical and vague, or at least 
ill supported by evidence. “ Elegant and careful of 
his dress and person, he must have been pleasing to 
women," says the author. It is in this arbitrary 
manner that such romances as appear in the book are 
made. There are a few uninspired rhymed letters, a 
few stilted compliments, some allusions to the Graces 
and the Muses, and there is his sister Charlotte's note 
that “ my brother's amiability with women captivated 
their affection; several, I believe, felt more than ordi¬ 
nary friendship for him." All this is delightfully 
mild for Robespierre, the ruler of men. But the in¬ 
dustrious author pursues his conception with indefati¬ 
gable energy and painstaking, if somewhat misplaced, 
industry. 

Truly, M. Fleischmann's perfectly honest method of 
work frequently proves that his hero did not love or 
even know persons who were said by his detractors to 
have enjoyed his intimacy. This is a rather unfortunate 
result of so much labour, but the fault is mainly in the 
title of the book. For the rest, it gives the reader an 
excellent picture of an organiser of what is called “the 
salutary Terror" and the times in which he lived. 
Surely that is enough for a sound biographical work 
without the feeble efforts which this book shows to drag 

m love interests at every possible and impossible 
moment. 

Dr. Rappoport has, we remember, written several 
lively and interesting books, but in his rdle of translator 
he is not so happy either in subject or in style as with 
his Leopold II " or “the Curse of the Romanovs/* 

E. M. 


An opportunity occurs at the house of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, London, 
\V.C., of noting the various styles of foreign photo¬ 
graphic work. A collection of 96 prints by such 
eminent men as Josef Pecsi, C. J. Brodersen, Albert 
Gottheil, F. Schensky, Gerald E. Jones, and others 
is on view till December 20, free to the public on pre¬ 
sentation of visiting card. 


FBOM SMITH, ELDER & CO. 8 LIST 

Second Edition Now Ready; Third Edition in the Press. 

0 

In Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. 429. net. 

scons LAST EXPEDITION. 

Volume I. Being the Journals of Captain 
R« F« Scott, G»ViOi, R.M. 

Volume II. The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work 
undertaken by Dr. R. 1 . WILSON and the surYiviag members 
of the Expedition Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. With 
a Preface by 8ir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.8. 

With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 

4 Paeelmile Pages, 380 Illustrations, A Maps. _ 

“ The finest of modern teles of heroitm in exploration. It it to great a 
tale that we thoald like it read by every man and boy in the British 
Empire.”— Spectator. 

" indeed, it it a wonderful tale of manllneit that these two volumet tell 
at. I pat them down now; bat I have been for a few days in the company 
of the brave. . . ."—Punch. __ 

From the Porch. 

By LADY RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray). Author of "Old Kensington," 
etc. With a Portrait and an Illustration. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Her kindly and g aceful essays go straight to (he heart of many people. 
Lady Ritchie in her most charming vein of reminiace nee."— Timtt. 

" it Is as a living voice speaking of the literary giants of a rest generation 
that the book ttands by itself, triumphant and alone."—Peii Mall GautU. 


Folk of the Furrow. 

By CHRISTOPHER HOLDEN BY. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. (Ireland), K.C.V.O., 
etc. Large poet 8vo. 6a. net. 

In Thaokeray 9 * London, piatui-m* a T«*t. 

By P. HOPKINSON SMITH. With aa Appreciation by the Right 
Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. Super royal 8vo. 13s. net. 

The Romance of Australian History. 

By W. H. PITCHErr, B.A., LL.D. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“ Dr. Fitcbett continues his story in a second volume, and in the tame 
vigorous, picturesq >e style."— Times. 

India of To-day. 

By E. C. MBYSEY-THOMPSON, M.P. Demy 8vo. 6e.net. 

(Shortly. 


NEW 6«. FICTION. 

Second Imp re 1 si on in ike Press. _ 

THE CORY sTON FAMILY. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ The Mating of 
Lydia," etc. 

* *" About the best story Its author hat ever written. A most touohing, 
eloquent, and intentely human story.* — Daily TsUgratk, 

THORLEY WEIR. 

By E. F. BENSON, Author of " Dodo," "The Osbornes " 
etc. 

Second Impression in the Press. 

*' A thorough'v delightful atory. Everyone who misses it will miss a 
good thing."— World. 

WATERSPRINGS (A Novel). 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window," etc 

Third Impression In the Press. 

Watersprings.’ in short. Is exactly the story, tender, introspective, 
and lovable, that Mr. A. C Benson's countless admirers will mo.t thank 
him for having written. I do so now "—Punch. 

In the Cockpit of Europe. 

By COLONEL ALSAGER POLLOCK. 

" Knowledgeable and fascinating reading, which we hope will have wide 
acceptance from the general public.'*— Pall Mall GamUe. 

A Midsummer Rose. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ** Honey, My Honey,** etc. 

" Mrs. Hinkson s novels alwavs have a qua’lty of tenderness, tempered 
with humour, and a humanity that makes them lovable. A charming little 
story."— Obttrvtr. 


Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on Application. 

London: SMITH, ELDEW & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Overshadowed 

The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson. (Macmil¬ 
lan and Co.) 

It is probable that few people know the name of 
Frederick Tennyson save from the chance connection of 
relationship to the great Poet Laureate. For all that, 
he was a poet of no mean ability, who, but for the 
eclipsing glory of his brother, might conceivably have 
made a name conspicuous in the history of Victorian 
literature. He had, unfortunately, too retiring a dis¬ 
position, a nature too fond of abstract study, and a 
soul that loved and sought for seclusion. Such ideals 
were hardly the right weapons for a fight necessary to 
make the dense understand the separate identities of 
his brother and himself, and Frederick Tennyson never 
tried to do more than please his friends with the poems 
that were to him one of the easiest methods of expres¬ 
sion. With no wish for a public reputation, the poet 
did not restrain himself sufficiently ever to get it. In 
his constant use of capitals, which to him doubtless 
conveyed an extra interpretation and significant reality, 
in his vagueness and diffuseness of expression, and the 
frequent antitheses he employed, may be traced without 
especial difficulty the fondness for the abstract that 
can never make Frederick Tennyson really popular with 
any except those who look for poetry to convey to them 
something beyond a simple story with a moral or a 
motto and a sweet sense of emotional music. Frederick 
Tennyson very often does tell a simple story, and he 
very often uses exceedingly sweet lines. But in general 
his style is very different. Examine a verse from a 
poem entitled "The Mountain”: 


So from the far-off mount of Poesy 

The World’s great shows like the hush’d champaign seem ; 

The Actual, Insubstantiality; 

Real, what is shaped in Fancy’s eager eye; 

Fear, love, a hope, a dream ! 

It is doubtful if any but real poets will appreciate this 
stanza, with its harshness in places and abstractness of 
philosophical ideas. 

But there are times when Frederick can become as 
philosophical and as musical as Browning. Take, for 
example, these two lines, with all the great dreams that 
lie behind, all the possibilities of eternity, and all the 
conceptions that hover behind space: 


Climbing into the awful Infinite, 

Those stairs whose steps are worlds. . . . 


Very roughly, indeed, this is the main trend of ideas 
that run through this book. For we must admit that 
frequently the theme is monotonous and the poet re¬ 
iterates in a different manner what he has already 
expressed. It must be understood, however, that 
though there are many faults of style and execution 
in the craft of the poetry, yet in itself the poems are 
those which only one who had soared above the realms 
of minor poetry could have written. 


Shorter Reviews 

English Literature : from Beowulf to Bernard Shaw. 
By F. Sefton Delmer. (Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

T HE cataloguing of the literature of a natioi 
—indexing its most noted authors and 
labelling them for reference—is not a very in¬ 
spiring task, and we were prepared to find this 
little text-book with the peculiar title a rather 
laborious effort. It proves, however, to be done 
with real insight and comprehensive knowledge. The 
author, who is lecturer in English at the University ot 
Berlin, has given a brief summary of the work of nearly 
all who may be considered as having influenced the pro¬ 
gress of English literature, and the amount of informa¬ 
tion contained in so small a space is surprising. Our 
complaint lies chiefly on the score of awkward arrange¬ 
ment. For example: on page 102 we have Swift, in 
his proper period; the "Battle of the Books" and the 
‘Tale of a Tub" are described, with the principal fads 
of his career—and then comes a reference to section 217, 
where “Gulliver's Travels" has a full page, half the 
book away from its author, under a division devoted to 
"Analyses of Masterpieces." For H. G. Wells, in the 
index, we are referred to page 194, where is merely a 
mention of his name with no other reference; on page 
162, however, is a summary of his work—no book is 
mentioned by name—under the heading, "Other 
Humanitarian Novels," sandwiched between Dickens 
and “ Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ' Uncle Tom’s Cabin' ”! 
This sort of thing, to say the least, is injudicious; some 
times it becomes almost comic. Mr. Henry James surely 
should not have been omitted altogether; and not many 
people, we fancy, will agree with the statement that 
"Kipling’s most fascinating work is his 1 Jungle 
Book.’ ’’ Dogmatic assertions on style and popularity 
are out of place in a treatise of this description. Faults 
arc bound to occur; some of these—especially the un¬ 
necessarily complicated arrangement — should be 
remedied in any new edition. Speaking broadly, we 
are pleased with Mr. Delmer’s careful work, and can 
recommend it for the use of students who need handy 
references to writers grouped in certain periods. 


The Annual of Swedish Art. (Wm. Dawson and Sons 
5s. net.) 

THIS admirably printed volume will give the reader 
a considerable knowledge of one part of the art of 
painting in Sweden at the present moment. It is a 
subject not very generally known in this country, 
although Swedish literature is so fully understood and 
appreciated here. 

For the present work Mr. Albert Engstrom has take* 
the remarkable and beautiful paintings of Mr. Bruno 
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Liljefors, who represents his nation very fully, as his 
subject. This clever painter is at once a brilliant sports¬ 
man and marksman as well as a fine all-round athlete. 
His out-door life on his island of “Bullero,” a paradise 
for painter and sportsman too, has enabled him to 
treat of bird and animal life with a certainty of detail, 
an intimate knowledge, and a boldness of style which, 
added to his accomplished technique makes his fine 
pictures as welcome and as much admired by his fellow 
artists as by the even larger world of sportsmen who, 
while loving the hunt, are deeply in sympathy with 
the manners and surrounds of the hunted. Thus it will 
be seen that this volume, with its splendid reproduc¬ 
tions, largely in colour, of Liljefors’ work, forms a 
pleasing gift for many kinds of persons, but the ideal 
man or woman for the reception of this work is the 
one who is at once devoted to sport and loves the art 
of decorative painting. 


England Invaded. By Edward Foord and Gordon 
Home. (A. and C. Black. 6s. net.) 

WE have heard much of late of the possibility of the 
invasion of England—too much, perhaps, in the idea 
of the complacent and, in the pessimistic sense of the 
word, of the parochial-minded. Past catastrophes of 
the kind and the lessons which may be drawn from 
these sanguinary events are summarised in this volume 
m a masterly and clear form. The authors begin their 
gloomy yet fascinating story at the very beginning, and 
show Caesar’s legions when they came tossing in their 
small craft across the waves of the Channel and, land- 
overran Britain. From this point the story, never 
for one moment losing its interest, develops rapidly. 
We see Viking craft, high-prowed and menacing, borne 
by their square sails across the North Sea to disgorge 
their ravaging hosts of warriors. We see, moreover, 
the Danish fighters and the advent of the Norman under 
William the Conqueror. But it is impossible here, of 
course, to speak in detail of the various invasions, from 
the Scottish and the Spanish to the Dutch and, last of 
all, the French raids in Ireland and on the West Coast 
of England. 

Even those who imagine that they have little bent or 
inclination for history in the ordinary way will find 
themselves unable to withstand the fascination of this 
book. As to the moral to be drawn from it, that is 
clearly indicated in its pages. No one has ever invaded 
a prepared England. It has been the torpid genera¬ 
tions, void of the patriotic spark, which have suffered— 
and. suffered justly—the sword of the foreigner who 
has laid waste their lands. 


SAMPSOM LOff.MARSTOH 4CO. sHEW BOOKS 

A new Christina* Book by Jeffery Faraol. 

THI HONOURABLE MR. TAWNI8H 

By JEFFERY FARNOL, author of “The Broad Highway," “The 
Amateur Gentleman,” and “The Money Moon.” Second Baidon—Charm¬ 
ingly illustrated in colour by Chauum B. Brock. Feap 410, handsomely 
bound. Cloth extra fill, gilt top. Boxed 6a. net. Detailed prospectuo 
post free. 

An ezqnlalte and appropriate Present. 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY 

By JBFFBRY FARNOL. Beautifully illustrated with 24 exquisite 
illustrations in colour by C. E. Brock. Small 4to. handsomely bound, 
boxed, 10s. 6d. net. Detailed prospectus post free. Second Edition 

Invaluable to Collector# and Art Student*. 

THE ART OP THE GREAT MASTERS At 
exemplified by drawings In the Collection of 
Emile Weuterm,Membre de I’Aoademle Royale 
de Belgique 

By FREDERICK LBBS, Author of “ A Summer in Touralne." Demy 
sto. Cloth extra, gilt top. Boxed. Fully illustrated. £t iaa.6d. net. Full 
detailed protpectus post free. 

*One ef the World's great work*."— Prtsident RooirwU. 

THE STORY OP THE PANAMA OANAL 

By LINDSAY-MARSHALL. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top, folded 
map printed in colours. 4 colour pistes, 7 plans and diagrams, sod 34 ‘ 
tones. 6s. net. 


haif- 


A OAPTAIN OP THE GORDONS 1 or Servloe 
Experience*, 1 BOO-1 BOO. 

By Captain DAVID S MILLER, Edited by his Mother, Mrs. Margaret 
Miller (Garrett Mill) and his Sister, Helen Rnssell Miller. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. Detailed prospeotus post free. 

Throw* a light a poo oar difficulties In Soasallland. 

MY SOMALI BOOK 

By Captain A. H. E. MOSSB. Fully illustrated in Sketches by Lieut. 
D. £>. Haskaso, R.A., and Photographs taken by the Author. Medium 8to. 
Cloth gilt, Z2S. 6d. net. 

go, 000 Dickons Readers await thl*. 

A QRSAT MYSTERY SOLVED 

By GILLAN VASE. The Solution of the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
Edited by Smirlky B. Jxvcns. 6s. 

A Brilliant New Author. 

MARTHE 

By REGINALD R, NYB. With Coloured Frontispiece specially drawn 
by J. Campbell. Crown 8yo. 303 pages. 6s. 

LONDON: ioo SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 


Animal Ghosts , or Animal Hauntings and the Here - 
after. By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. (Wm. Rider 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. O’Donnell has made the subject of ghostly 
phenomena his own, and is quite an authority on all 
that is weird and eerie. His reputation as a psychical 
investigator has been established by a variety of works 
bearing his name, of which the present volume is the 
latest, and quite as uncanny as any of its predecessors. 
It deals exclusively with apparitions of domestic and 
other animals, and the author adduces a large number 
of records in support of his thesis that animals have a 
post-mortem existence. It may convince some readers, 
but the majority, we fancy, will still remain sceptical. 


A Short History of Marriage. By ETHEL L. URLIN. 

(Wm. Rider and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The author has compiled in this small volume a brief 
summary of marriage rites and nuptial folk-lore in 
many countries and all ages. The marriage customs 
of primitive races are certainly curious, but are mainly 
of interest to anthropologists and not to the general 
reader, who will, no doubt, be more attracted by the 
chapters dealing with old English marriage customs, 
superstitions and omens, wedding-ring lore, and other 
bridal matters pertaining to civilised peoples. 
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Fiction 

The Pomanders . By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. (Black¬ 
wood and Co. 6s.) 

HE author of this book has a reputation 
as a humorist, but, except for the fact 
that his story is lightly and observantly told, 
we can find few traces of that quality in 
“The Pomanders.” The family owning that name 
occupied a farm in the Scottish highlands, whence old 
Pomander invested his savings in a badly worked silver 
mine, and was brought to grief financially by a schem¬ 
ing solicitor. The story is told by a briefless barrister, 
who loved one of old Pomander’s three daughters, and 
it is the manner of the telling more than the matter 
thereof that makes the book worth reading. 

For he who tells the story is, despite his little affec¬ 
tations, worth knowing, as is his friend Foddles, the 
stockbroker. Sturdy, the Scots lawyer, whose work went 
far towards the rehabilitation of the Pomanders, is a 
fine study in character, and the Pomander girls are all 
that country girls should be. There is a ring of reality 
about the story, and in it is a breath of Highland air, 
for the book tells of simple people, moved by elemental 
emotions and possessed only of primary virtues. Con¬ 
sequently, there is no room for minute psychological 
dissection—but in a book of this kind it is unnecessary. 
To turn from the multitude of problem novels and sex 
studies, to a plain story of country folk in fitting sur¬ 
roundings, becomes a pleasure when the story is as 
simply and well told as is this of the Pomanders. 

Behind the Beyond. By STEPHEN LEACOCK. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The sketches in this book of Mr. Leacock are in the 
main lighter than those recorded in “ Sunshine Sketches 
of a Little Town,” although they are no less enjoyable 
on this account, and the quaint illustrations add greatly 
to their value. “A Modem Problem Play” and ‘The 
Retroactive Existence of Mr. Juggins” are two of the 
best skits in the book. In the former, the author has 
managed aptly to obtain just the right amount of 
humorous yet satirical criticism to show the utter 
artificiality of so many of the so-called problems; 
while “The Retroactive Existence” is a most annoy¬ 
ing affair, and carries the reader with it to such an 
extent that he, like Juggins in the story, feels that 
he must go gradually backward until he gets further 
than behind the beyond. The barber is again well to 
the front, and has a chapter devoted to his little 
peculiarities of getting excited about various matters 
and illustrating his points by frantic flickings of the 
towel and occasional thumps on the head of his 
prostrate client, evidently mistaking the covered face 
for an election table. Mr. Leacock has almost a 
sphere to himself in his sketches, and should be assured 
of an appreciative public, for what he writes is always 
worth reading. 


Pictures, Rhymes and Stories 

ESSRS. BLACKIE’S "Children’s Annual" 
(3s. 6d.) this year is ten years old, 

and, as its publishers say, “ will be found is 
irresistible as ever.” As we mentioned a few 
weeks ago, when noticing some of the fairy 
and other stories published in a uniform senes 
year by year, it is very useful to have certain 



From “The Children's Annual ” (Blackie and Son). 

books on which it is possible to depend and to give 
as a present, without an endless amount of trouble id 
selection; and “ Bladde’s Children’s Annual” takes 
the place for younger children occupied by the more 
expensive books given to elder brothers and sisters. 
No one can possibly make a mistake whose choice 
falls upon this volume. 

Another good annual is “ Father Tuck’s,” edited by 
Edrie Vredenburg (Raphael Tuck and Sons, 3s. 6d. 
and 5s.). This book contains over two hundred 
pictures in colour and black and white, and will cause 
much mirth among the little people at Christmas tide. 

“Children’s Stories from English History,” told by 
E. Nesbit and Doris Ashley, is another very instructive 
volume issued by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons at 
3s. 6d. and 5s. net. Some of the most interesting 
events in English history are here woven into enter¬ 
taining stories, and the drawings and other illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the book. 

Fairyland has inspired “The Little Grey Pedlar, 
by H. R. Millar (Blackie and Son, 2s.), the little mac 
under this name selling a silver ring which enables the 
possessor to have three wishes. The effect of this upou 
two discontented little children is well told, and the 
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happy ending is after the manner of all good fairy 
stories. Uniform with this book is a new edition of 


From “fust Forty Winks" (Blackie and Son). 

"Just Forty Winks,” by Hamish Hendry, with illus¬ 
trations by Miss G. M. Bradley (Blackie and Son, 2s.). 

A great deal of reading matter is contained in 
“Stories from ‘Aunt Judy,' ” illustrated by Miss E. 
F. Everett (G. Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d. net). Some of 
the stories are suitable for children beyond nursery 
days, although with a little explanation none should 
be beyond the smaller ones. 

It is not quite correct to speak of the four little 
volumes issued by Messrs. Augener as reprints, 
although in many instances “ Mother’s Little Rhyme 
Book,” “Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book,” "Auntie's 
Little Rhyme Book,” and “Nurse’s Little Rhyme 
Book ” (is. net each) are similar to the larger 
editions published last year. Each season brings many 
fresh rhymes and many new jingles, but it is difficult 
to replace the old songs which have been known to 
generations of children, and Miss Le Mair has rendered 
a great service to all her little friends by the charming 
pictures-with which she has illustrated the dear old 
songs of long ago. 

“Teddy’s Adventures,” by Mrs. Henry Clarke 
(Blackie and Son, is.), forms one of a series of 
“ Stories Old and New.” It includes tales by 


BLACKIE’S 

XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


• # # Messrs. Blackie and Son, Ltd., will be pleased to send 
gratis and post free their Catalogue of General Literature 
and Christmas Gift Books on receipt of a postcard. 


A NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 

EARLY POEMS of WILLIAM MORRIS 

Illustrated in Full Colour and Line by FLORENCE 
HARRISON. 16 Coloured Plates and 1a in Black and 
White, with decorative headings and tail-pieces. Large 
_4to, cloth gilt, gilt top. tas. 6d. net._ 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE 

A new series of Books which recount the fascinating story 
of the wonderful achievements of human enterprise, and 
set forth attractively the marvels of science and of Nature. 
This year’s volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and 
profusely illustrated, are : 

CONQUESTS OF ENGINEERING. WOOD AND WHAT 
WE MAKS OF IT. WONDERS OF TRANSPORT. 

3 3. 6d. each. Other Volumes in preparation. 


BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND 

A CHARMING SEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 
Bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume con¬ 
taining 12 full-page illustrations in colour. F’cap 410, 
2s. net each. 

The following two volumes are now' ready : 

LUCERNE. CHAMONIX. 

Described and illustrated Described and illustrated 

by G. FLEMWELL. by G. FLEMWELL. 

Other volumes are in preparation. 

N.B.—Beautiful Prospectus, Illustrated in Colours, will be 
sent on receipt of Postcard. _ 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 

WITH WELLINGTON IN SPAIN 

A Story of the Peninsula. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
RAfNEY, R.I. Large crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

A capital military story, the publication of which coincides 
with the centenary of the Peninsular War. 

THE GREAT AIRSHIP 

Illustrated by C. M. PADDAY. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. _ 

TWO NEW BOOKS BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

THROUGH VELD AND FOREST 

An African Story. Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. Large 
crowm 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

TURNED ADRIFT 

An Adventurous Voyage. Illustrated by EDW'ARD S. 
HODGSON. Crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. __ 

BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 

THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 

Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES 

Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES 

Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 12 Full-page 
Full Colour Plates, 16 full-page Duo-tone, and about 400 
other illustrations, by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Edition de 
Luxe, white art vellum, cloth, 15 s. net. _ 

STILL IN FRONT OF ALL ANNUALS. 


TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 

A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, 
including 40 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the best 

Artists. 

Picture Boards, cloth backs, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt edges, 5s. 


BUCKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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present-day writers, together with a proportion of older 
ones. Messrs. Blackie and Son have now more than 
two dozen books in this very useful edition. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black’s “Peeps** Series now includes 
Sir Walter Scott, by Miss Elizabeth Grierson (is. 6d. 
net). This is one of the books intended to encourage 
in the young reader a taste for the works of well-known 
authors, and should have the effect of stimulating the 
peruser to find out more and more of old standard 
works which have done so much to influence lesser 
writers. 

Mr. John Hassall is responsible for the illustrations 
in “Blackie’s Popular Nursery Rhymes ’* (2s. 6d.) and 
“ Blackie’s Yellow Picture Book** (is. 6d.), both 
attractive volumes, as is also “ The Golden Picture 
Story Book ** (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), whose title 
gives the key of what is to be looked for within and 
without. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons have sent us a nice 
edition of “Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales’* (3s. 6d. 
net), edited by Edrie Vredenburg. The illustrations 
are by Miss Mabel Lucie Attwell, and reflect great 
credit on the artist, who has entered into the spirit of 
the work, thus making her drawings effective and true. 

Mrs. Morris has this year contributed some stories 
of our overseas dominions, and in “ A Child’s Book of 
Empire” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.) she writes in a 
bright and instructive manner of the countries and 
customs about which all British boys and girls ought 
to know something. The illustrations by Mr. Charles 
Robinson are not the least important part of the book. 

“ Freddy Frizzylocks ” (Blackie and Son, 2s.), 
illustrated by Miss Macgregor and written in rhymes 
by Miss Clarke, is a whimsical production calculated 
to produce a laugh, be the child ever so serious. The 
book is one of the double-leaved ones, suitable for 
hasty little fingers turning over pages. 

Miss Jessie Pope’s verses are now so well known that 
there is not much need to praise any book for which 
she is responsible. “ Tom, Dick, and Harry ” (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.) are puppies, and all who delight in 
hearing of the mischief three such imps as these 
will like to possess the book. This is also a double¬ 
leaved book; the illustrations are by Mr. M. Morris. 

“My Book about the Post Office,” by Miss Edith 
Robarts, illustrated by Mr. T. Somerfield (Blackie and 
Son, is. 6d.), is very good and instructive, and contains 
an interesting description of the working of the Post 
Office at home and abroad. 

In Blackie’s Popular Shilling Series is now issued 
"Faithful Friends,” which, as the title suggests, is 
mostly concerned with animals. There are sixteen 
pages of coloured illustrations and many black-and- 
white drawings by Messrs. Arthur Rackham, Cecil 
Aldin, and other Artists. “My Book of Doggies ” 
and “ My Book of Pussies ” must surely meet the lowest 
pocket, for these attractive medley of verses and stories 
are issued in Messrs. Blackie’s Sixpenny Picture Books 
Series. 


“ The Old Fairy Tales,” issued by Messrs. F. Wan* 
and Co. at 2s. 6d. net, is most vividly pictured by 
Mr. H. M. Brock. The realistic studies of “ Puss in 
Boots ” and “ Jack and the Beanstalk ” leave no doubt 
as to the subjects depicted. “A Nursery Rhyme 
Picture Book” (F. Warne and Co., 2s. 6d. net), with 
drawings by Leslie Brooke, is another very good pic¬ 
ture book, which, if the little one wishes, could also be 
used as a painting book, some of the outlined drawings 
lending themselves well to small artists. The contents 
of “A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book” are also issued 
in two separate volumes, entitled “Oranges and 
Lemons” and “The Man in the Moon,” at is. net each. 

“ Queer Creatures,” described in rhyme, with copious 
cuts and illustrations by E. S. T. (B. H. Blackwell, 
3s. 6d. net), is an extraordinary production, but may 
possibly be enjoyed by a boy with a taste for natural 
history. He will, at any rate, be enabled to see things 
as they are not. 

“The Universe and the Mayonnaise,” by T. Brails- 
ford Robertson (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net), contains short 
illustrated stories for children. Each is written in a 
pleasing style, careful selection having been made with 
regard to the choice of words suitable for the young 
reader. Mr. Clausen’s illustrations are as good in this 
volume as in “Nancy in the Wood,” mentioned in 
another part of the paper. 


More Fairy Tales 

T HIS year many countries have given of their fairy 
stories and legends for the benefit of English 
children. Dr. Igndcz Kanos has collected and trans¬ 
lated “ Forty-four Turkish Fairy Tales ” (George G. 
Harrap and Co., 10s. 6d. net), a beautiful book with a 
very large amount of reading matter. The illustrations 
by Mr. Willy Pogany are very charming, and show up 
exceedingly well on the grey paper interspersed between 
the other pages. 

Another selection from the Arabian Nights has 
been made by Mrs. Rose Yeatman Woolf, and pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. Some of 
the most popular stories have been taken to compile 
this volume, which is brightly illustrated by Harry 
G. Theaker in gorgeous Eastern colours. The price 
is 3s. 6d. and 5s. net. 

“ Nancy in the Wood,” by Marion Bryce (John Lane, 
3s. 6d. net), is very daintily illustrated by K. Clausen, 
and treats of a young person called Nancy and her 
journeys into birdland and wonderland. The slight 
sketches in the margins add greatly to the charm of the 
stories, and are instructive as well as decorative. 


During the holidays, extra matinees of “ Joseph and 
His Brethren ” will be given especially for children* 
in addition to the usual Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees, at His Majesty’s. The first is fixed for 
Thursday, January 1. 
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Illustrated Issues B. T. BATSFORD’S CHOICE BOOKS 

Especially Sul(able for Presentation . 



The Book of Psalms . With Twenty-four Coloured 
Plates by F. C. Pape (Hutchinson and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Illustrated. 

(W. and R. Chambers. 6s. net.) 

Old World Love Stories , from the Lays of Marie de 
France and other Mediceval Romances and 
Legends . Translated from the French by EUGENE 
Mason. Illustrated and Decorated by R. L. 
KNOWLES. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Tale of Lohengrin , Knight of the Swan , after the 
Drama of Richard Wagner. By T. W. ROLLESTON. 
Presented by WILLY POGANY. (G. G. Harrap and 
Co. 15s. net.) 

Stratford-on-Avon . A Sketch Book by GORDON 
HOME. (A. and C. Black, is. net.) 

A GREAT amount of careful work has gone to the 
production of the beautiful edition of “The Book 
of Psalms/* published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 
The illustrations are very applicable to the text in most 
instances, and show that much thought has been ex¬ 
pended upon them in order to make them consistent 
with the passages they depict. Victory, joy, agony, 
death, and the numerous subjects possible to be taken 
from verses in the Psalms have been chosen by Mr. 
F. C. Pape, and he has done justice to them all. 

The edition of “Lorna Doone*' issued by Messrs. 
W. and R. Chambers will go well with the several other 


THE COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY 

A Scries of Handbooks written by Experts providing information of 
practical value for Connoisseurs, Collectors, and Students. Eacfa 
volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully illus¬ 
trated by reproductions in colour and from photographs. 

Large 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt. Price 6s. net each. 

Old English Fnrnitnre. By F. Fenn and B. Wyllie. With 94 
Illustrations. 

English Table Glass. By Percy Bate. With 254 Illustrations. 
Old Pewter. By Malcolm Bell. With 106 Illustrations. 

Sheffield Plate. By Bertie Wylue. With 121 Illustrations. 
English Embroidery. By A. F. Kendrick. With 64 Illustrations 
(4 of which are in colour). 

French Furniture. By Andre Saguo. With 59 Illustrations. 

Dutch Pottery and Porcelain. By W\ Pitcairn Knowles. With 
54 Illustrations (10 of which are in colour). 

French Pottery and Porcelain. By Henri Frantz. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations (7 of which are in colour). 


SOMETHING QUITE NEW IN BOOK PRODUCTION , IN EVERY 
WAY SUtl ABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS 

FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 

A new contribution by various writers towards the expression of the 
Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of our own day. 

Small 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, gilt. Price 2s. net each- 
The Second Six Volumes just published are: 

FAIRIES G. M. Faulding 

FREEDOM A. Martin Freeman 

SOLITUDE Norman Gale 

A SPARK DIVINE: A Book lor Animal-Lovers R. C. Lehmann 
CHILDHOOD Alice Meynell 

ROMANCE Ernest Rhys 

The first six volumes already issued are: 
FRIENDSHIP Clifford Bax 

THE JOY OF THE THEATRE Gilbert Canaan 

DIVINE DISCONTENT James Guthrie 

THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL Grace Rhys 

SPRINGTIME C. J. Tait 

THE COUNTRY Edward Thomas 

“The series deserves oommendation for the dignity of its aim and 
the high level of its workmanship.”—“The Daily Telegraph.” 

“The format of the books could not be better; type and paper are 
perfect, the binding distinguished and same.”—“The Liverpool 
Courier.” 

To facilitate choice, selections of Mr. Batsford's Publications will 
be sent ON APPROVAL through leading Booksellers. 

An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free on Application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Hoi born, London 


The charming old love stories collected in “Old 
World Love Stories,** published by Messrs. Dent and 
Sons, will give delight to many; some of the more 
popular romances are possibly already in the possession 
of lovers of ancient lays, but there are many who will 
be delighted to possess a bound volume containing not 
less than seventeen translations of different romances. 

Mr. Pogany by his illustrations has made an ex¬ 
ceedingly nice gift book of the edition of “ Lohengrin,** 
which is similar to that of “Tannhauser** published last 
year. The paper is well toned to show to the best 
advantage the weird as well as the beautiful studies 
which this story calls forth. Those who possess last 
year's volume will most certainly be anxious to obtain 
this one as well. 

Stratford-on-Avon, with all its literary and historical 
associations, naturally lends itself to the artist, and 
Mr. Gordon Home has done full justice to the various 
interesting parts of the town in the handy little sketch¬ 
book now before us. It should take its place on the 
shelf with those of Oxford and Cambridge, noticed in a 
previous issue of THE ACADEMY. 


Desirous only to see ths last of my Run and mm. 


grift books we have already reviewed. The type is 
clear and easy to read, and the coloured illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne give interest to the volume. 
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Christmas Numbers 

T 3 EOPLE who each season purchase Christmas num- 
-l bers will not this year have to complain of the 
similarity of the issues, for each differs from the others 
in many respects. The centre picture of the Sphere con¬ 
sists of a coloured drawing of Mr. Cecil King, R.B.A., 
depicting ‘ Christmas in the Sixteenth Century—A 
Queen s Ship in the Pool.” Ships also form the centre 
idea of a large portion of the number, although stories, 
poems, and little tales for the young have all a place. 

The Sketch has some remarkably good and appro¬ 
priate coloured plates, in addition to many other in¬ 
teresting features. "Caught by the Flame” and 

Cupid the Guide ” are good examples of the topical 
art. 

The Boy's Own Paper and the Girl's Own Paper 
will certainly continue to make their usual wide appeal. 
Neither in any way falls behind the times, nor fails to 
cater adequately for the modem youth and maiden. 
.The stones and articles in the Boy's Own must please 
all healthy-minded boys, while, since Miss Flora 
Kickman took over the editorship of the Girl's Own , 
that paper has made very rapid strides. It is notice¬ 
able that among its many features this magazine en¬ 
deavours to create in its readers a taste for home 
industries—if such they may be called—by giving 
pages of cooking receipts and instruction in needle¬ 
work. Everyone's, a new magazine, issued by the 
same society, seems to be devoted mostly to things of 
interest to boys. It is early times yet to judge, but it does 
not seem as if it would make such a wide appeal as 
the other publications. 

The Christmas number of Books of To-Day is, as 
its title suggests, devoted to current books. A short 
summary or review is given of many recent issues, 
while others are classified under their various headings, 
thus proving a very handy guide to purchasers of 
literature for the season. The Bookseller and the 
Publishers' Circular are also useful mediums from 
which to make a selection of recent publications. 

The Magpie has lately been paying great attention 
to its front cover, and the result in many instances is 
very charming. The stories are many and varied, 
some of them well deserving the better class of paper 
always appropriated by the advertisements in this 
magazine. 

The Illustrated London News has several very pretty 
paintings by Kay Nielsen, in which the colours are 
well toned and effective. Other features consist of 
stories and Christmas fare of various kinds. 

Punch caters for the mirth of its readers with the 
pleasure of one setting forth to do his best and not 
to fail. It is quite time, however, that pictures and 
jokes about the tipsy old man being received at the 
door by the lady in night attire were laid to rest. 


The Odd Volume seems this year to fall a little be¬ 
hind previous issues. There is at least one instance 
of a writer with a just claim to literary distinction not 
in any way enhancing it by his contribution. The 
pictures, too, with a few exceptions, do not appear to 
reach their usual standard. 

The Queen, as ever, must charm its lady readers. 
Fashions—their name is legion; there is also the very 
good competition, but this year it is limited to sub¬ 
scribers. This is doubtless just, but must be a dis¬ 
appointment to many who may have time and a little 
extra money to spare at Christmas, although during 
the remainder of the year their days are too crowded to 
admit of time for lengthy, though interesting compe¬ 
titions. 


Illustrated Scripture Issues 

I T would appear often to be a difficult matter for 
people of considerable knowledge sufficiently to bring 
themselves into line with those of a much lesser under¬ 
standing, and to make their meaning clear to readers 
not so advanced as themselves. Particularly is this 
noticeable with regard to some of the books written 
ostensibly for children. Of such a one is ‘‘The 
Bible Story and its Teaching for Children ” (J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 6s. net), for, while praising the 
Baroness Freda de Knoop’s laudable efforts to aid the 
young in their study^of the Sacred Book, it must be 
confessed that in many places she rather involves than 
makes clear the passage by unnecessary long words and 
irrelevant matter. For instance, the Baroness quotes 
the Story of the Creation as it is in the first chapter 
of Genesis. In the middle of it, without any excuse 
at all, there is placed a legend regarding St. Augustine 
from Mrs. Jameson’s book, “Sacred and Legendary 
Art.” * From the last paragraph concerning it we 
gather that the object is to teach a child humility and 
faith—good qualities we do not deny—but the legend 
being placed here tends more to confuse than to eluci¬ 
date the chapter in question. Also, we wonder how many 
children, real or grown-up, could give a clear descrip¬ 
tion off-hand of Protevangelium; yet this word occurs 
in a discourse intended to make clear to children the 
Bible story. It must not be thought, however, that the 
lx)ok is entirely made up of passages of this kind. 
1 here is much that is clear, much that is enlightening, 
and, because this is the case, it is a pity that anything 
like the foregoing has been allowed to creep in. 

In "Stories from the Bible,” "Old Testament 
Stories,” and "New Testament Stories,” by Miss 
Theodora Wilson-Wilson, illustrated by Arthur A. 
Dixon (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d., is. 6d., is. 6d.), are 
many narratives simply and clearly told, and quite 
suitable for young children. 
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The Theatre 

“The Blue Stockings'' at the 
Globe Theatre 

MISS ESME BERINGER’S MATINEE 

L ES FEMMES SAVANTES is one of the four most 
characteristic of Moli&re’s delicious, conventional 
comedies. In the adaptation of the play in three acts 
by those authors who are pleased to be described as 
Mr. Mesley Down and Mr. Henry Seton, this popular 
seventeenth century play loses none of its fun, nothing 
of its distinction, no touch of satire or gaiety. A 
critical neighbour complained to us that he did not 
find all Moli^re in “The Blue Stockings”; that 
is very possible, but what comedy exists without 
the sympathy of the hearer ? To have trans¬ 
planted Les Femmes Savantes into English 
couplets which retain the style and manner of the 
seventeenth century, and yet are so composed that the 
actors have no difficulty in showing every changing 
mood, every touch of passion, laughter, or pathos, 
while speaking them, is no slight accomplishment, but 
it is one which seems to have come to the writers very 
readily—only, of course, one remembers that the 
simplest things to read or say are the hardest things 
to write—especially to re-write in a tongue other than 
their native one. The convention of the couplet is 
overcome with perfect skill. The writing is, in a way, 
comparable to one of Henley’s modem verses written 
in the form particularly affected by Charles d’Orleans 
m, say, the pleasant year of 1430. If these rhymes 
be chains, the authors’ language dances in its fetters 
with perfect grace and point. 

We are given the attitude of the philosophical and 
self-satisfied Armande, Miss Esm6 Beringer, in the 
ready lines— 

For my part study of the perfect creature 

Such as ourselves, should form the leading feature, 

or that of her delightfully ridiculous mother, the 
Philamente of Miss Fortescue, when she threatens that 
she and her friends will 

By logical deduction show mankind 
How far superior is the female mind, 

or states— 

In short, and not to boast, when once unfurled 
Our flag of liberty will shake the world. 

Such couplets dragged from the text are hardly fair 
to the excellent qualities of the adaptation, but perhaps 
they show that they can be easily spoken, and with 
just what admirable point only those who were fortu¬ 
nate enough to hear them the other afternoon will 
know. But we trust a wider world will listen to the 
comedy, for the company was so excellent, the pro¬ 
duction by Miss Madge McIntosh so successful, and the 
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dresses by Mr. Tom Hestlewood so historically correct 
and effective that “ The Blue Stockings ” looks as 
though it were not doomed to be the pleasure merely 
of a single matinee. 

Seldom have our modern actors had a better chance 
of showing how easily they can slip into the boldness 
and the charm of seventeenth century manners. If 
we are slow to admit that we are extremely 
lucky in our actors at the present time, this per¬ 
formance should change that attitude. Mr. Sass and 
Mr. Edward Rigby enter into the spirit of their parts 
with consummate ease and overwhelming effect. 
Brought up in schools which it has been imagined were 
not remarkable for breadth of manner, they take the 
stage with the grandeur and aplomb of the Molifcre 
period without effort. Mr. Sass makes Trissotin human 


as well as amusing; his delivery of the verse is a lesson 
in exquisite diction, his general treatment of the diffi¬ 
cult part, while free from anything approaching 
clowning, is a feast of curious wit. 

As Chrysale, the sly husband of the pretentious 
Philamente and the father of the pseudo- 
philosophical Armande and the human and clever 
Henriette—made doubly welcome by the wit of 
her lines and the charming acting of Miss Jessie 
Winter—Mr. Edward Rigby is at his best, praise 
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which everybody who knows his diverse character 
studies will appreciate. Then Miss Florence Lloyd is 
the most beautiful and convincing servant of Moli&re 
comedy we have met for many a day, and Miss Drusilla 
Wills as B 61 ise, a savante who has grown a little 
fassl , is most engaging in her enthusiasm. All are 
good. There was only one tiny point that dis¬ 
appointed us for a moment. Miss Esm6 Beringer, 
although far too accomplished an artist to be anything 
but perfect in her part of Armande, is almost too 
attractive. She makes us long to alter the play and 
add a happy conventional ending to her little adven¬ 
tures and disappointments. Ah, if we could have 
been twenty and brave—with the broad, straight 
shoulders of youth—and have bounded from the stalls 
on to the stage—clad in one of those splendid seven¬ 
teenth century costumes which Mr. Tom Hestlewood 
adapts as finely as the authors do their Molifcre 
Alexandrines, and have called aloud— 

Dear Lady, ’neath philosophy 
You cannot hide your heart. You see 
A golden Prince who claims divine 
Rights. 

how Armande's soft and witty smile would have grown 
more tender, how lustrous her kind eyes, how gently 
incarnadine that beauteous cheek. 

But, you see, the whole production is inclined to 
please us, who are already pretematurally old and 
stupid critics—the hated of managements, the loathed 
of actors, the despised of editors, the constantly abused 
and as constantly read of the world at large. 

Les Femmes Savantes , in its English dress, makes 
t« grow enthusiastic. That is, indeed, to be out 
of the mode, for all the world like a ballade in the 
year 1672, but, as a matter of fact, the fashions of 
the seventeenth century fit far better with the feeling 
of the moment than most of the plays written yester¬ 
day or the day before. 


‘‘The Marriage of Columbine” at 

the Playhouse 

The appearance of Miss Lilian Cavanagh as the 
heroine of Mr. Harold Chapin's clever comedy in four 
acts is said to be her dibut . If it really be so, it is 
a very successful and delightful one, for she played 
throughout the whole comedy with a delicacy and 
certainty of method that makes us hope we may often 
be permitted to enjoy her acting. But it hardly seems 
fair to call her performance by that or any other con¬ 
ventional name; she appears actually to be the dear 
little modern Columbine who has run away from her 
unjust trainer and become the devoted mate of Mr. 
Scaramouche, a clown of repute, Mr. Graham Browne, 


and the mother of his children. How she learns that 
what has been so real a marriage to her and Scara¬ 
mouche is none at all in the eyes of the world, as repre¬ 
sented by the local printer and editor at Dunchester, 
is admirably told. 

As will be remembered, the play is developed on 
clever if rather quiet and conventional lines. It is only 
about four years since “The Marriage of Columbine” 
was first played, and yet it is already a little old- 
fashioned. This is partly because a new author, as 
Mr. Chapin then was, frequently takes somewhat worn 
types for his first essays. The printer, Alfred Scott, 
admirably played by Mr. Charles King, who talks 
about his chapel affairs and makes the discovery in 
regard to the ultra-simple Columbine, belongs to 
yesterday. The handsome and genial Mr. Scaramouche 
reminds us of almost forgotten stage types. While 
the shadow of Charles Dickens lies across the excellent 
Mr. George Salamandro of Mr. H. K. Ayliff, and 
Miss Agnes Thomas's picture of an old-fashioned 
circus lady, Mrs. La Bolaro. And yet they are aJl 
so admirably enacted that one never loses interest in 
their affairs—and that, after all, must be the test of 
a play and its performers, old or new. 

It is difficult to hint at the future of Miss Lilian 
Cavanagh on so slight an acquaintance, but, judged 
by her complete mastery of the character of Columbine 
and her gentleness and her sympathetic rendering of a 
part which makes some rather severe calls upon its 
exponent, we are inclined to think that one more clever 
and accomplished comedy actress may be added to the 
long and brilliant list which decorates the English 
stage of to-day. A great performer of tragic parts, 
who is awaited by some playgoers with considerable 
interest, was not to be expected on this occasion. 

Egan Mew. 


Music 

W HEN sprightly Mrs. George Villiers had been to 
one of the “Ancient Concerts," she described her 
experience in this way: “ No, never was I so bored in 
my life: not that the music would have disturbed me 
much if I might have talked; but if one speaks a word 
. . . the old fogrums turn round and call you to 
account with their eyes." Her mission in life was to 
become the mother of a great diplomatist, and not to 
be a mere idler in concert-rooms, so we may forgive 
the unblushing Philistinism of her sentiments. But 
I think we may even sympathise with the poor lady, 
for are there not concerts, yes, and operas too, which 
do “disturb" us, during which we should find con¬ 
versation an agreeable relief? We cannot deny that 
last week we attended more than one musical entertain¬ 
ment which “disturbed" us, at which we would have 
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preferred to talk to our neighbour, had not propriety 
and the fear of the old fogrums around restrained us. 
Happily we were able to spend one long afternoon in 
complete enjoyment. This was at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, when the young ladies and gentlemen from 
the Royal College of Music performed one of the two 
or three most delightful operas that have been written, 
namely, Verdi’s “ Falstaff,” an opera in which, for 
once in a way, the music is worthy of the genius of 
the subject. Some very first-rate performances cf 
“Falstaff” remain vivid in our memory, at Paris, at 
Milan; and, indeed, we do not forget previous ones 
in London, especially the first given by the Royal 
College, in which Misses Agnes Nicholls and Muriel 
Foster took distinguished part. 

But we enjoyed last week’s performance none the 
less because its achievement was on a much lower level 

than those heard in other countries. For of its kind_ 

that is to say, an opera got up by students, their only 
opera in the year—it was very good indeed. Beyond 
enjoyment of this delicious music to this merriest of 
plays, there was the further enjoyment of the good¬ 
will, the hard work, the cleverness, the unitedness of 
the performers. Surely these young artists took de¬ 
light in giving us of their best, and treating Verdi as 
well as they knew how. So they were able to com¬ 
municate with us in sympathy something of their own 
honest pleasure. Sir Charles Stanford knows the 
opera so thoroughly, and it is certain that we may add 
he appreciates its beauty so highly, that he allows us 
to lose nothing of the delicacy of that wonderful score. 
Of course, there might have been more sparkle, more 
polish; but had there been, the orchestra would have less 
well suited the excellent though modest efforts of the 
actors. Toscanini and the orchestra at the Scala would 
have been out of place had they been playing with the 

students, and we should probably have wished them 
away. 

None of the protagonisti outshone the rest by reason 
of any splendour of voice. There were no Clara Butts 
or Muriel Fosters, it seemed. What was much better, 
the voices suited each other; and what was perhaps 
best of all, they sang their words so distinctly that for 
the first time, perhaps, in our experience, we began to 
think there might be a future for opera in English, 
and that it would be a good thing if there were. In 
the quick ensemble, there was, no doubt, room for 
improvement, but everywhere else the opera was sung 
and acted in such a way as to make it “ understanded 
of the people.” We have seen much amateur acting 
in our time by the best of the amateurs, and we were 
amazed at the cleverness with which these students, 
who must give their chief study to music, acted their 
parts. They were better than the good amateurs. Mr. 
William Allen was quite an excellent Falstaff, and, 
though his voice is light for the part, he never forced 
it, or in any way tried to go beyond his powers. His 
companions, Mr. Walters and Mr. Saull, as Bardolph 
and Pistol, Mr. Williamson as Fenton, Mr. Mann as 
Ford, and Mr. Chilley as Dr. Caius, also did admir- 
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ably, each showing individuality, yet all of them mak¬ 
ing themselves subservient to the needs of the ensemble. 
The ladies were charming. Misses Cooper, Simons, 
Gear and Lockey, and the rest of the cast, chorus and 
dancers, played up as well as possible. We wondered if 
the Royal College would not do itself good as well as 
the general public if it spent some of its money, sup¬ 
posing it has any to spend, in hiring a theatre, not a 
larger one than His Majesty's, and giving nightly 
performances of “ Falstaff ” with this same company, 
at cheap prices. It would show the public how good 
a purely British company can be, when carefully 
trained and animated by love for its work. Break up 
this troupe, send one of the singers to this company, 
and another into that, and it is not likely that they 
will be able to do such good work as when they are 
all working together. And these particular young 
artists would certainly show the public that opera can 
be so given in English that it can be intelligently 
understood, and without difficulty. 

It grieves us to have to say that the performance of 
another very lovely opera, “Hansel and Gretel,” 
as presented in English at Covent Garden last 
week, was not at all so enjoyable as that, by 
the students, of “Falstaff.” We could only catch a 
word of what was being sung now and then. Miss Sybil 
Vane, except for this one fault, sang and acted the 
part of Gretel very charmingly indeed, and Miss Good¬ 
man was an untiringly wicked and comic witch. But 
the performance on the stage was not distinguished, 
and Mr. Frank Bridge got far too little out of his 
orchestra. It ought not to be a difficult score to con¬ 
duct, and we confess we were much disappointed. 
Also, the pantomime of the angels was actually “ dis¬ 
turbing.” The heavenly beings trod the earth and 
turned themselves about in an undignified manner that 
was far from being heavenly. As for the Covent Gar¬ 
den performance of “ Carmen ” under Mr. Hamilton 
Harty, this was not an improvement on “Hansel,” 
save that Mme. Donalda sang very well, pronouncing 
her words commendably, and acting like the experi¬ 
enced artist that she is, and that Mr. Klein’s translation 
is much better than the old one. A ballet called 
“Narkiss,” music by M. Nougues, which followed 
“Hansel,” failed to please us, even when we tried our 
hardest to shut out all memory of other ballets in 
which we have delighted. That it presented several 
gorgeously dressed-up scenes is true enough, but its 
authors seemed to have been over-anxious to learn from 
“Sumurun” and the Russians, and so to have stifled 
their own originality. Even with the aid of a 
“synopsis,” it was difficult to understand what it was 
all about, and the music, though intelligible enough, 
said nothing that one was anxious to hear—or the 
better for hearing. 

Two other concerts there were which we own to have 
found “disturbing,” when we had hoped to enjoy them 
very much. The remarkable work done by Mr. Terry at 
Westminster Cathedral, and the beauty of the singing 
of its choir, made us anxious to hear one of the Bach 
chamber concerts in the Cathedral Hall. The pro- 
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gramme was very attractive, but the extreme resonance 
of the building made listening anything but a joy. 
The stringed instruments’ tone was so mightily en¬ 
larged that the balance between orchestra and the other 
performers was destroyed, and the concerto for three 
pianos made only a blurred confusion. The work most 
possible to enjoy was that done by the boys of the 
choir, who sang with a virtuosity and intelligence 
worthy of great praise. 


We had also looked forward to hearing the 
u Requiem ” of Sgambeti. No musical person who 
has been in the habit of visiting Rome during the last 
twenty-five years can be ignorant of the talent and 
distinction of that fine musician. Perhaps we had 
expected too much, but frankly we were disappointed. 
Where the music appeared to aim at the more elevated 
Church style it was dull, and where it sought the 
melodious charm which an Italian congregation loves, 
it sank, not indeed into triviality, but into a conven¬ 
tional prettiness. 

The London Symphony Orchestra drew a very large 
audience at their last concert, at which Herr Heinbach 
gave his now famous reading of Brahms’ last Sym¬ 
phony. It is very splendid, finer than his reading of 
a greater work, Mozart’s Symphony in E. For this 
he rightly reduced his orchestra, and the playing of 
the wood-wind was admirable. But his beat is not 
clastic enough for Mozart, and he is content to treat 
many of the phrases with a rather inhuman rigidity. 
When the St. Petersburg Quartet played a quartet by 
Mozart shortly afterwards, one felt that every phrase 
and every repetition of a phrase had become so dear 
to them that they could not bear not to modulate it 
perfectly. A concerto for strings by the now neglected 
old Handel was, to tell the truth, the most fresh and 
delightful piece that Herr Heinbach gave us. Is there 
to be a " future ” yet for Handel ? We hope so. 


British Artists at the French 

Gallery 

T HIS collection of British portraits, principally by 
Raeburn, is an exceedingly fine one as regards Rae¬ 
burn himself, but very misleading as an indication of his 
relative position in the hierarchy of contemporary art. 
We have Raeburn represented in a wide variety; we see 
him in the hard immaturity of youth and the mellow 
perfection of later life; while of his contemporaries, 
Hoppner alone is represented by his best work, Gains¬ 
borough, Reynolds, and Romney by no means at their 
best, and Lawrence by a piece of pitiable rubbish. Not, 
of course, that Lawrence was at any save rare moments 
to be mentioned in the same breath with Raeburn; but 
he was capable of much better work than that 
presented here. Gainsborough and Reynolds were 
painters of far wider range than Raeburn could ever 
have hoped to achieve; he had nothing like their breadth 
of vision, nor could he compete with their “infinite 


variety” of handling and technique . Not for him were 
Gainsborough’s sense of atmosphere and the restless 
movement of foliage, or Sir Joshua’s uncanny sureness 
in “sizing up” almost any sitter that came before him, 
man or woman, fashionable trifler or serious worker in 
the concerns of the great world. Children, Reynolds 
did not understand—though it is the correct thing to 
sing his praise as a painter of children. In this sphere 
he was excelled by painters like Romney and Hoppner, 
who were otherwise immeasurably inferior to him, and, 
indeed, by Raeburn himself; but he could read the 
rugged strength that underlay the inarticulate person¬ 
ality of Lord Heathfield, who was bullied helplessly 
by the witlings of party politics, and yet could hold 
Gibraltar against fleets and armies with the tenacity 
of a bull-dog. English ladies have never had 
a truer or more appreciative interpreter. Romney 
painted women and children in their happiest moments; 
he caught characteristics of expression as they 
flashed over the face of his sitters, and graces 
of attitude which stamped their personality at its best 
upon canvases which the world is not likely, soon or 
often, to see surpassed. But in this sphere Raeburn 
was sometimes a rival, though never a sure one—he did 
sometimes, almost by accident, what Romney could 
achieve of set purpose. Hoppner was many-sided, ever 
trying new modes of expression and technique; if Rae¬ 
burn, in his broad handling of fluid colour, set the note 
to which modem portrait-painting is endeavouring to 
attune itself, Hoppner in not a few of his later por¬ 
traits anticipated the style which is wrongly called 
impressionistic—the style which aims at the truer ex¬ 
pression of character by the suppression of all detail 
and hardness of line that may distract the attention 
of the beholder from the main issue. Raeburn went 
solidly and steadily on his way, always progressing, 
always honestly endeavouring to do his best, and never 
deviating from the path of artistic duty to chase butter¬ 
flies on this side or that. 

Opinion seems divided whether to class as best the 
portraits of Mrs. Kennedy of Dunure and Thomas 
Kennedy, or that of young Lord Elcho and his brother, 
Mr. Charteris. The first-named is a splendid portrait 
of an old lady, full of years and honour, who has 
borne herself not ignobly in far from easy times; not 
wanting in kindness to those about her, but quite 
capable of asserting herself sternly and effectually if 
need be. Portraits such as these give the direct lie to 
the legends circulated by latter-day feminists of the 
weakness and ill-usage of these forebears of ours. We 
know of no single one of these upstanding Scottish 
ladies of whom such a thing could be said with truth. 
If our women kind have thus degenerated, there must 
be some other reason for it. The portrait of Thomas 
Kennedy is equally rugged and forceful, as befits a 
Scottish gentleman of ancient lineage. We find none 
of this strength in the portraits of the two boys; the 
technique and grouping are clever enough, but there 
seems to have been nothing in them to challenge the 
highest powers of the artist. They are past the ckann 
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of childhood, and have not yet developed any clear 
purpose of manhood, and he represents them accord¬ 
ingly. There is a touch of sadness, which is sympa¬ 
thetically, but not sentimentally, rendered, in the fine 
seated portrait of Mrs. Skene; there is virility in the 
splendid presentments of Sir Ewan Cameron and of 
Henry Monteith of Carstairs; and equally good in its 
way is the fine young face of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Francis Kennedy; there is a beautiful portrait, too, of 
Mrs. Archibald Fletcher, full of life and character, 
not easily to be forgotten. 

Hoppner is represented, as we have said, by one of his 
best women portraits, that of Lady Langham; it is full 
of grace and prettiness, but avoids the insipidity which 
one somehow expects from that type of countenance. 
The picture does not impress us less than it did when 
shown in London a few years ago; the figure is delight¬ 
fully posed, and the likeness is one of those which lost 
materially by translation into the once-famous series 
of "Portraits of Ladies of Rank and Fashion," in 
which one or two other grandes dames of the day also 
suffered unmerited uglification. Romney’s portrait of 
Colonel Redhead has a virility not always character¬ 
istic of his male portraits. Gainsborough appears to 
advantage, but not at his best, in his graceful picture of 
Mrs. Simpson. But there is nothing by Sir Joshua that 
would compel attention if his name were omitted. 



perial and Foreign Affairs 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN NATAL 

T HAT the revolt of the British Indians in Natal 
against the restrictions imposed upon their race 
by the South African Government has produced a 
crisis of Imperial gravity is now abundantly clear. 
The problem which presents itself is no new one, nor 
is it necessarily confined to this part of the Empire. 
But, as was only to be expected, the violent disorder 
that accompanied protest in Natal has rendered urgent 
some solution as far as South Africa is concerned. 
And here it must be frankly admitted that it is more 
easy to describe the seriousness of the malady than 
point to the remedy. At stake are issues involving 
alike the community and the individual; on the one 
hand questions of economic importance, and on the 
other racial pride and to no small extent racial pre¬ 
judice. Over and above the local application of the 
problems alluded to is the peril which it would be folly 
to minimise—the direct menace to the cause of Imperial 
unity. 

Holding in their hands, as they undeniably do in 
the present circumstances, the very nerve strings of 
British dominion, statesmen belonging to the Home 
Ministry are bound to proceed with extreme circum¬ 
spection. It is no exaggeration to say that, were a 
serious error to be committed, the foundations of 
Empire would be seen visibly to tremble. Without 
doubt, the policy pursued at present is shaping a pre- 
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—Sir Claude Phillips in the Daily TtU ^ rapk . 

Winter Sports in Switzerland 

By E. F. BENSON. With 12 Colour Plates by C 
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cedent that will go a long way towards determining 
the trend of Oriental expansion, or, in other words, 
towards regulating the relations that exist between 
East and West. We have frequently touched in this 
column upon the Japanese and Chinese immigration 
difficulties as far as these concern the Australasian 
Colonies and the United States, and have pointed out 
agam and again what must be evident to all students 
of international affairs, that the great nations of the 
Orient will not for ever voluntarily accept self-denying 
ordinances restricting the movement and freedom of 
their peoples. The Japanese happen to be our allies, 
and for reasons of high policy are not disposed just 
now to put the issue to the test of the sword. The 
Chinese are not yet of any account in a military sense. 
But both Japanese and Chinese are biding their time 
as against the day when they shall demand from the 
West complete equality. When that day—as it in¬ 
evitably must—comes, the Mother Country will be in 
an unhappy position, for on this subject of Asiatic 
immigration the Colonies are sensitive in the extreme, 
and will not be dictated to. Bearing in mind the 
larger and ultimate aspect of what may be termed the 
Oriental question, we are enabled to appreciate the true 
seriousness of the crisis precipitated in Natal, and its 
significance as the germ of an Imperial problem of the 
future. 

That the trouble has originated within the 
family of the Empire, rather than from without, may 
perhaps strengthen the plea of the Indians for better 
treatment, but as their grievances are substantially the 
same as those about which the Japanese and the Chinese 
complain elsewhere we may depend upon it that 
developments in South Africa will be closely followed 
in the Far East. The dispute is one in which both 
parties can make out a plausible case. Tact alone can 
supply the solution. In the first place, the South 
African Government declares that the rigorous appli¬ 
cation of existing restrictions is essential for the social 
and economic welfare of the country. It is true that 
the Indian labours for a lower wage than does the 
white man; it is equally true that he introduces into 
the community, among and for whom he works, 
manners and customs that are alien, if not actually 
opposed to the code accepted by such community. 
The Indian, on his side, protests, and with considerable 
force, that, as a subject of the British Empire, it is 
nothing short of monstrous that he be denied the right 
of freely residing and employing his activities in any 
part of the British Dominions wheresoever he may 
choose. With justifiable pride he points to the culture 
of India, to her tradition and history, and to all that 
she has done for England. He rejects with anger, 
not unmingled with scorn, the right of the South 
Africans to submit him to the indignity of racial dis¬ 
crimination. To the economic objection to his presence 
he has a perfect answer. He was invited to the country 
because he supplied cheap and efficient labour; Natal 
has reaped the benefit of his toil, and he has almost 
become indispensable to the sugar planters. As we 
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have already observed, both sides to the dispute have 
a certain degree of right on their side. Naturally 
enough, South Africa is anxious to avoid being over¬ 
run by cheap Indian labour. Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand adopt the same attitude towards Chinese 
and Japanese labour. If the peace is to be preserved, 
the less said about the other issues raised the better. 

Were all parties, instead of boasting in regard to their 
respective systems of culture, to recognise that the social 
structure of the East is so totally different from that 
of the West as to preclude all hope of fusion, then the 
controversy would be rid of much inflammatory 
material. Whatever the white man thinks on this 
aspect of the case, he should carefully refrain from 
expressing; for, having awakened Asia to the extent that 
she has adopted Western principles of right and wrong 
within herself, he has difficulty in consistently main¬ 
taining that, outside Asia, in cases where the relations 
with the white man and the Oriental are concerned, 
these principles cannot apply. To this last suggestion 
the Asiatic will reply with arguments upon the surface 
seemingly incontestible. Without openly insulting 
him, such arguments cannot be met. He, on his side, 
should recognise that there is an answer to them, and 
not labour the point. Tact, as we have said, can alone 
save the situation. Immigration laws restrictive in 
character are no less essential to the well-being of the 
Empire than is the contentment of India. Unfor¬ 
tunately the troubles in Natal have come at a moment 
when public opinion in our great Dependency is 
peculiarly sensitive as to racial amour propre , and when 
it is only too ready to seize upon any legitimate griev¬ 
ance as a means of providing fuel for the flames of 
unrest. In all the circumstances the position of the 
Imperial Government in the matter is an unenviable 
one. It is urgent that India be appeased. Yet South 
Africa, who is for herself first and the Empire after¬ 
wards, will not be coerced. Nor is it at all desirable 
that anything in the nature of undue pressure should 
be brought to bear upon her. For let us bear in mind 
that the views she holds on the question are, without 
exception, shared by all the Dominions. 


MOTORING 

HE appeal of the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union for contributions towards the 
National Sign-Posting Fund has been responded to 
from all sections of road-users, and there is little doubt 
that the amount necessary for the carrying out of the 
work will be subscribed. In the meantime, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the Scapa Society, otherwise the 
National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, has appealed to Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., 
the chairman of the Association, to see that the sign¬ 
posts it is intended to erect are so designed as to effect 
their purpose without unnecessarily offending the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of those motorists and other travellers who 
can appreciate the beauties of the English country-side. 
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-NAPIER- 

“King of Cars.”— Daily Graphic. 

“THE HIT OF THE YEAR” 

Sphere , Nov. 8th. 

What the Press says 
about the new 30-35 Six-Cylinder 

Alpine - Tested 



"The Napier 30-35 h.p. Model will un¬ 
doubtedly be one of the cars not only of 
Olympia but of the year.” 

—Standard , Oct. 28th. 

“ The new 30-35 h.p. Napier bids fair to be 
the most popular high-powered car.” 

Financial News , Oct. 29th. 

“ Simply superb. The new 30-35 is without 
exception the best thing ever turned out 
at Acton.”— Taller, Nov. 5th. 

“ One could wish for nothing better.” 

Daily Chronicle, Nov. 8th. 

“ Nothing better in British Automobiles.” 

Bystander , Nov. 8th. 

“ Wonderful example of perfect workman¬ 
ship and finish."— Court Journal, Nov.6th. 


30.35 h.p. SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS _ _ - _ 

PRICE, with Tyres, Lighting Dynamo, and JC £IIZ|1 
Radge-Whitworth Detachable Wire Wheels • • oLUJv 


Beware! 


Beware of the tyre adver¬ 
tisement which endeavours 
to suggest qualitative 
superiority on the strength 
of quantitative superiority 
in a Show. It is possible to 
buy positions on the wheels 
of Show Stand Cars by 
giving abnormal discounts 
for the advertisement* 


If Victor Tyres cannot stand by 
sheer road merit we do not wish 
them to stand at all. The secret 
of Victor Tyre success is in the 
tyre, not in the advertisement. 


ICTOR 

arras. 


We shall be pleased to Jentonstrate personally 
the superlative merits of this model. 


D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd 


Manufacturers of Napier Motors, 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


- Proprietor* of - 

THE CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS. 

West End Offices and Showrooms— 

15, Carteret Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Telegram*—" Signature, Vic, Losdoo." 

Telephone - 2783 Victoria (3 lines). 


Works: ACTON, W. 


•MOTORS 
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There were many “Sensations” 
D at Olympia, but the □ 

IELSIZE m 

still remains, in the opinion of 
Users and all those qualified to 
□ judge, by far the □ 

BE8T LIGHT CAR 
IN THE MARKET 

at anything like the price. 


Full Particulars of the Improved 
1914 MODEL may be had from 

The BELSIZE LONDON AfiENCY Ltd. 

DEAN'S YARD, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 

LONDON, W. 


and d© not want them spoiled by obtrusive and un¬ 
sightly erections. The desire of the Society is that, 
before the new sign-posts are designed and the final 
design is arrived at, a committee of artists should be 
selected, with a view to the adoption of a type of sign¬ 
post which will fit in with the surroundings. The 
Society has done good work in assisting to secure the 
removal of many of the unsightly advertising hoardings 
with which certain misguided tyre and motor-spirit 
firms defaced the country-side, and it is to be hoped 
that due note will be taken of its suggestions with 
regard to the sign-posting scheme. 

In an article headed 14 Separated Traffic,” The Motor 
draws attention to the recent re-organisation of the 
Avenue des Champs Elys6es for traffic purposes. For 
some years past the central track of the Avenue has 
been reserved entirely for motor vehicles, horse-drawn 
vehicles being compelled to keep to the sections ad¬ 
joining the footpaths, and the result has been a decrease 
in the number of accidents, a material reduction in the 
cost of upkeep, and the maintenance of a higher rate of 
speed all round. It has now been found advisable to 
divide the Avenue into four instead of three channels 
—the two centre ones for up and down streams of 
ri'.otor vehicles, and the two outer ones for all other 
\ehicular traffic. The advantages of this system of 
traffic separation are obvious, and, as our contemporary 
points out, a similar method of separate horse and 


motor tracks might be adopted with advantage in 
London in the case of those thoroughfares where there 
is a sufficient width of roadway. Unfortunately, such 
thoroughfares are few and far between in our metro¬ 
polis, and the separation remedy is not practicable in 
the narrow streets through which the bulk of the 
London traffic has to be forced. It becomes increasingly 
evident to the thoughtful observer that there is but one 
remedy for the state of appalling chaos which exists 
every day in such streets as the Strand, Fleet Street, 
and Ludgate Hill, and that is the entire banishment 
thp hnr<ie-drawn vehicle. It is these lumbering ob¬ 


stacles which regulate the speed of all forms of traffic, 
and so long as they are allowed to crawl about and 
block the roadway the problem will not only remain 
unsolved, but will necessarily become more and more 


acute. 

It is announced that the price of petrol to dealers has 
been raised from is. 4^. to is. yd. per gallon, and this 
doubtless means that the motorist is faced with the 
prospect of a further advance in the near future. In 
fact, the price of 2 s. per gallon which was prophesied 
six months ago is evidently within measurable distance, 
and there is no tangible ground for believing that the 
advancing process will stop even at that high figure. 
After all, it is a question of supply and demand, and 
the latter is increasing out of all proportion to the 
former. The only practicable alternative fuel which 
is available to the motorist at present is benzol, and it 
is evident that the competition from this quarter is not 
of sufficient importance to disturb seriously the opera¬ 
tions of the petrol “ring.” Alcohol may, and probably 
will, provide the ultimate solution of the motor feel 
problem, but the outlook for the next year or two is 

certainly not encouraging. 

We have received from Messrs. D. Napier and Son, 
Ltd., a copy of their catalogue for 1914* As an artistic 
production it surpasses anything of the kind previously 
issued, and reflects great credit upon the present pub¬ 
licity department of the Arm. The dominant feature 
of the publication is the series of coloured illustrations 
of the various types of Napiers, showing these famoos 
vehicles in picturesque surroundings, and displaying the 
fine “Cunard” body-work to the best advantage. But 
there are many other features of interest to the general 
motorist as well as to the Napier user, and, taken all 
round, it is decidedly the best motoring catalogue we 
have seen. 


Mr. Bertram Forsyth (by arrangement with Mr. Alan 
Campbell) has decided to produce at the Globe Theatre 
a fairy phantasy, “ The Shepherdess Without a Heart,” 
which he has written with a view to catering for 
children. Mr. Forsyth has aimed at simplicity of plot, 
the subject being treated in the Hans Andersen vein. 
The musical setting is by Mr. Franklin Harvey. The 
piece will be produced shortly before Christmas, for 
matinees only, a performance taking place every after¬ 
noon, except Saturday. It may be noted that this is 
the only new children’s play to be produced this year. 
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The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE slight improvement in the City which was noticed 
last week seems to have died down. It is a curious 
thing that whenever markets are good on a Satur¬ 
day they are dull for the rest of the following week and the 
converse is usually equally true. Saturday is only half a day, 
and the big houses do not come to town; therefore Satur¬ 
day markets are always chosen by speculators in which to 
make a reconnaissance. The House, which a few weeks ago 
was distinctly “bearish/’ is now decidedly “bullish”; but 
it cannot get the public in. On Saturday some of the more 
enthusiastic “bulls” marked up prices all round, expect¬ 
ing a flood of orders on Monday morning, but none came, 
and we have not yet got over the disappointment. Per¬ 
sonally, I have never looked for any revival this side of the 
New Year, and I am most doubtful whether we shall get 
any real improvement next year. The outlook is not good. 
It is impossible to get over a big war such as we have just 
witnessed without serious trouble. In the Argentine, in 
Brazil, in Canada, and the United States there has been 
over-speculation. Japan is in serious trouble, and the posi¬ 
tion of China is dangerous. I do not want to be always 
pessimistic, but it is much better to face facts than live in 
a fool’s paradise. I admit that Great Britain stands almost 
alone in her prosperity and caution. She has not over- 
speculated ; she has been making money honestly out of 
trade for the past three years and there is nothing to fear 
at home; but much of the money that we have invested 
abroad is lost, and our foreign securities will certainly 
depreciate, at any rate, for some years. 

There have been a few new issues, but the principal 
talk has been of the four million Canadian 4 per cent. loan. 
When it was discovered that the Canadian Government, 
which only eight weeks ago borrowed four millions, found 
it necessary to come into the market, immediately the 
whole of Lombard Street was depressed. The new issue 
is made at 97, and as a full six months’ interest is 
payable on April 1, this gives a bonus of about 22s. 6d. 
per cent., and the yield is almost 4J. But it is a thoroughly 
sound security. The Argentine Iron and Steel Company, 
one of the Erlanger group, wants fresh capital, and has 
offered £150,000 6 per cent, preference shares. Allottees 
have an option at par until the end of July, 1915, on one 
ordinary share in respect of every three preference shares 
allotted. These issues carrying options are very fashion¬ 
able just now, but in. the present instance I do not consider 
the option of much value, as business in the Argentine is 
going down. British Portland Cement Manufacturers have 
offered £350,000 5 per cent, debentures. The company has 
done very well up to the present, and if the combine of 
which it is a partner can hold the price of cement, then 
these debentures are a reasonable security. But there is 
some question whether, when trade falls off, the cement 
manufacturers of England will be able to supply it at a 
profit. There is far too much water in both the British 
and Associated, and I consider that there are many better 
securities on the market. Eastern Carpathian Oil is selling 
about 500 acres in Galicia. It is possible that the land is 
valuable, but the British investor’s experience of Galician 
oil companies has been so bad that I doubt whether anyone 
will apply for this issue. The Galician Oil Development 
Syndicate paid ,£13,600 for the properties, and is asking 
more than twice as much. I should consider the shares 


“ROYAL YORK” 

HO TEL, BRIGHT ON 

Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views 






SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

41 To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is 
absolutely perfect.” 

44 And in the Royal York you have the perfec¬ 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 

AND- 

Colonel Newnham Davis says:— 44 The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grilles like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 


T elegrams; 

'* Presto, Brighton ” 


Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
293 Brighton. 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 

BRIGHTON. 

THE NEWEST HOTEL. 

Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 

at Brighton. 



Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 

beautiful Sea Views. 

The Academy and Literature says:—“ We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com¬ 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’wishes.” 

For Illustrated Urochure and 
Tariff, apply to 

THE MANAGER. 

Telephones : Telegrams : 

903 Post Office (2 lines). •‘Brilliancy, Brighton. 
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too dangerous to be touched. The City of Toronto has 
offered ^1,200,000 4} per cent, debentures at 97}. It is 
a thoroughly sound security, and one that 1 can heartily 
recommend. 

Money. —The Money market has been quiet, and the 
only weak spots are New York, which is feeling the Cana¬ 
dian drain, and India, where the continued failure of 
native banks is gradually producing very serious trouble. 
We must wait and see what happens to the French loan, but 
1 think we can rely upon a reduction in the Bank rate early 
in the New Year. 

Foreigners. —In the Foreign market everything hangs 
on the issue of the new French loan. The Ministerial 
defeat is most serious. No one can prophesy as 
to the future. If money has been hoarded and the 
peasant thinks the offer attractive, then we may find a 
genuine over-subscription, in which case I look for a very 
much better time all round. There is no question but that 
France is a reservoir of gold, the wealthiest country in the 
world. But so cautious is the French investor that a 
failure to make the issue a success may induce him to lock 
up his money for an indefinite period. The Copper 
Market remains most uneasy, but Tintos keep steady, 
principally because the Paris speculator is short of stock. 
The big Russian railway loan is to follow immediately the 
French national loan, but it is doubtful whether it will 
be out this year. Then we are to have the Italian loan 
and presumably all the Balkan issues will be postponed 
until the Spring. 

Home Rails. —On Saturday last the jobbers made a 
tremendous effort to get the public into Home Rails. I 
am sorry to say that they utterly failed. It is quite useless 
for enthusiastic 44 bulls ” to work out figures proving that 
all the railway stocks are very much under-valued. 
'Hie public think of nothing but labour troubles. They 
are quite wrong, as they usually are. They have got 
strike on the brain. The North Eastern company will in¬ 
crease wages, and this will cost them ^300,000 a \ear, 
but the company can raise its rates and recoup itself. 
North Eastern Consols, considering their magnificent divi¬ 
dend record, are ridiculously cheap at 121. The railway 
is one of the best managed lines in the world and its divi¬ 
dend has averaged over 6 per cent, for many years past. I 
am not in favour of a gamble, but I assert that London 
and North Western at 130^, Great Western at 115 are 
as sound securities as anybody could put their money into. 

Yankees. —The Inter State Commerce Commission is 
examining into the illegitimate profits made over the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Rail Road which, it will be re¬ 
membered, came to grief some months ago and was 
sponsored in London and New York by Speyers. 
There is still much talk of the United States 
Steel. The trade is steadily falling away and the 
Government seem determined to break up the combine. 
Newspapers in favour of U.S. Steel are now publishing 
figures showing how the profit-sharing plan works out. 
If has been in existence eleven years and has succeeded 
in interesting 40,000 employes, who would appear to have 
paid an average price of 98.32 dollars for preferred stock 
and 62.75 dollars for common stock. As a large percentage 
of both classes of stock has been forfeited, and as the 
instalments paid go to the credit of the present holders, 
the amount of profit accruing is very large. For example, 
an employee with a salary of 1,090 dollars would be en¬ 
titled to subscribe to one preferred share each year; if he 
held the share for five years he would have got back sixty- 
five dollars in dividends and bonuses. The scheme is an 
admirable one and I cannot understand whv it 
has never been introduced into England. I take 


a very gloomy view of the future of the Amen&o 
market, for the various short dated issues that 
are maturing for 1914 come to 562 million dollars. This 
is a vast amount and I do not see how the money is to be 
found. It, of course, includes a large amount of Imfas* 
trial notes and bonds and nearly 120 millions for Pubiic 
Utility enterprises. But the bulk of the maturities arc for 
railroads. This is a very serious matter, and if trade con¬ 
tinues bad it will end in all the weaker railroads in the 
United States passing into the hands of a Receiver. 

Rubber. —The Rubber market remains uninteresbnj;. 
This paragraph was written before the result of th? 
auctions which are now taking place had been made 
known. Therefore I am unable to say whether the “bulls 
intend to pursue their rather foolish policy of marking ip 
prices in order to get rid of shares. The public shouk! 
realise the rig and get out on every rise. There have been 
no reports of any moment Sembilan dividend has been 
reduced by one half, and clearly no dividend should ha\" 
been paid at all, as it is intended to issue fresh capita' 
The 44 bulls ” are holding the market as firm as they car. 
and that is the best that can be said. 

Oil. —In the Oil market prices seem to be sagging 
away. A new issue of Spies capital is to be made and the 
price has tumbled to 22s. 6d. All the various Egyptian 
issues are dull. It is stated that the Royal Dutch will 
offer one million in ^10 shares at ^50 per share and thi 
a London market will be made. The underwriting wa* 
greedily taken at 2J per cent. If people must go int: 
Oil there is no question but that Royal Dutch is far 2w* 
the best company to invest in. There was some talk <•: 
Kerns being purchased by the Shell, and 10s. per shar? 
was the figure named. This talk is premature. The com¬ 
pany is doing well now and is opening up new grouc" 
which is turning out excellently, and the rise is probab 
due to this news. 

Mines. —The Mining market remains in the depths or 
despair. The meeting at Bulawayo seems to have knocked 
all the stuffing out of the long-talked-of Rhodesian land 
boom. The Kaffir magnates are doing their level best t • 
keep up quotations in view of the end of the year balaoc? 
sheets, but they are having a hard job. All DiamotH 
shares have been sold, and Copper shares have also ben 
weak, Anacondas having been done below 7. Howevr. 
the Cape Copper dividends are slightly better than h>: 
year. Holders of Mining and General Investment 
shares should communicate with Mr. F. W. Cruttenden, cf 
45, Ritherdon Road, Bedford Hill. The Pahang report 
shows a profit of ^82,377, which is nearly four times a 4 
much as that for 1911. 

Miscellaneous. —All the talk in the Miscelhneoi' 
market is of the Coats report and circular. The fgurt' 
are excellent and the position of the company magnificent. 
But shareholders are greedy and want the reserve 
divided up. This the directors flatly refuse to do. I think 
they are perfectly right, as they hold more than one hak 
the ordinary shares. I have no sympathy with the agitators 
There is no better managed concern in the world than 
J. and P. Coats. At the same tinje, the shares are dis¬ 
tinctly over-valued. The P. and O. report is also admir¬ 
able, and here again we have a magnificent Industrie 
venture. The fleet has been written down to a verv )cn 

0 

figure, and the preferred stock is a magnificent inves*- 
ment. Brewery shares keep very hard. There has ber 
some excitement over Cuban Ports, and it is rumoorr 
on the Stock Exchange that the Government intend 
pay out the common stock holders at 50. I think this i> 1 
gross exaggeration and were I a holder I should certain 
sell at the present price. Raymond Radclyffe. 
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£16 i6e.; Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £$ toe.; Beardsley's Morte 
d'Arthur, 2 vols., £s 10s., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, s vols., £3 3s.; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. Illustrated, 
£17 17s.; Gould's History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost 
£6 6s.; Chambers* Illustrated Encyclopaedia, 
10 vols., half morocoo, 1904, £3 3s.; James* 
Painters and Their Works, 3 vols., £2 3**; 
Habershon Records of Old London, Vanished 
and Vanishing, ooloured plates, folio, 
£2 as. Will take any good books in 
exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 


T OURNALI8TIC and 8BCRE- 
J TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.- 
Rapid systematic ooeching. Special oounc b 
journalism. Excellent Introd u c ti on s ghee.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 6s, South Holm 
Street, W. 


TYPEWRITING promptly tnd 

A accurately done. sod. per 1,000 wards 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Mia sul. The Orchard, Cotter 111 Road, Ser¬ 
bian, S.W. 


WHY PAY RENTT The City Lifeaalws* 
" IDEAL*' policy plan enables Policyboldan to 
reap the benefit of their investment Duaiao Tara 
Own Lifetime. and In the event of prematare 
to leave tbeix legal representative in po w a si ioo of 1 
comfortable house, free from any mortgage cisrft 
or encumbrance. 

Good Pbobfects roa Active Aobbts. 

Send Poiicard for Protect** and Ttrmi to 
The City Life Assurawce Compavt, Limited, 

6, Paw. Sr., Fieebuev, Lomdom. B.C. 

M. GREGORY, Mono**** Dint* 
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Notes of the Week 

W E notice with satisfaction that the Kaiser 

has refused to deliver the Chancellor's 
head in accordance with the noisy demand 
of the majority of the Reichstag. We do not 
attempt to palliate the conduct of the offending regi¬ 
ment and its officers, who were guilty of stirring up 
uncalled-for and dangerous strife in Alsace. The only 
step necessary has, however, been adopted in the re¬ 
moval of this regiment from the province. In view of 
the speech delivered by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg on 
the improved relations between England and Germany, 
a break in the diplomatic continuity at the present time 
would be a severe misfortune. It may be true that until 
naval rivalry ceases no real cordiality can exist between 
the two empires. But even if that fact be admitted, 
there is an intermediate stage of much value, whereby 
over-sensitiveness and needless irritation may disappear. 
Out of such elements many a war has sprung, and we 
trust that the Kaiser will maintain his present Chan¬ 
cellor in office, and not fail to take heed of the fatal 
consequences which followed the abandonment of Straf¬ 
ford by Charles the First. 


We read with great pleasure of the castigation of the 
mountebank Larkin at the Trade Union Congress. We 
have been none too friendly towards trade unions in the 
past, but we must congratulate the delegates on the 
attitude which they adopted towards Larkin and his 
brother Syndicalists. There is, it is true, room in the 
world for enthusiasts who carry their opinions to the 
verge of lunacy. They may actually call the attention 
of sane people to evils which need a remedy; but, be¬ 
yond this limit, their usefulness ceases, and responsible 
persons must meet the evils which have been pointed 
out and apply remedies which are far removed from 
those which would be suggested by inmates of Bedlam. 
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As we imagined would be the case, Mr. Asquith has 
toed the line, and swallowed the entire land prescrip¬ 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George. We have known all along 
that there was no real utility in the Prime Minister 
making a wry face before assimilating his Chancellor's 
nauseous formulae. If Mr. Asquith has one character¬ 
istic which is more strongly marked than any other, it is 
that he is absolutely invertebrate, or, as the late Duke 
of Argyle used to say, of the genus "jelly-fish." Mr. 
Lloyd George has a way with him, and he knows his 
so-called chief through and through. By a judicious 
mixture of veiled threats in combination with unctuous 
flattery, he can always lead Mr. Asquith by the nose. 
It is perfectly obvious that the head of the Government 
habitually puts his foot down for the purpose of taking 
it up again. He is in the habit after an interval of 
fathering Mr. Lloyd George's dubious offsprings. We 
should like to enter a protest against this practice of the 
Prime Minister of posing as the putative father of 
schemes which he abhors. By all means let Mr. Lloyd 
George himself submit to the making of an affiliation 
order, and not dispute the parentage of his own unholy 
progeny with a respectable old gentleman. 


The ambition of many people who write, both pro¬ 
fessionally and otherwise, seems to be to use lengthy 
words and involved phrases to the greatest extent pos¬ 
sible. The journalist is a well-known transgressor of 
the golden rule of simplicity. Opening our paper one 
morning this week we noticed the heading, “Fantastic 
Nomenclature of Football Clubs"; why not “Queer 
Names of Football Clubs"? But no—the ingenious 
“sub" must show his ability; if he had not used 
“Fantastic Nomenclature" he would have chosen 
“Astonishing Appellations." In the same issue of the 
paper a correspondent, referring to the girl who is com¬ 
pelled to earn her own living, writes: “It will neither 
militate against nor will it facilitate her chances." He 
might have written: “neither hinder nor assist," or 
“neither injure nor help," with perfect clearness to his 
readers, even if the words substituted are not precisely 
synonyms for those which he employed. “Subse¬ 
quently" for “afterwards"; “his attention was attracted 
by" for “he noticed" or merely “he saw"; and a hun¬ 
dred other offences against simplicity, may be dis¬ 
covered in any daily paper. There are times when such 
words and phrases may rightly appear—perhaps to 
avoid repetition or to convey a shade of meaning; but 
their constant use tends to spoil the pleasure of the 
reader and to ruin the art of the writer. 


There is hope of a future for The ACADEMY under its 
present auspices: the New Age is displeased with the 
matter which has been appearing in this paper. After 
many discouragements, it is extremely gratifying to re¬ 
ceive an unsolicited testimonial of so much value. The 
only difference between The ACADEMY and the New Age 
is this: that the latter admits having read The 
Academy twice, whereas we only endeavoured, without 
success, to read the New Age once. 
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Omnipotence 

“ Quand mime-!' ’ 

If I am called to fill the spheres of action 
Foreseen by early dreams and waiting years, 

If to my feet I bring the rebel faction, 

With vows, and prayers, and tears, 

I will adore the splendid self-reliance, 

The matchless strength of that great Power Divine, 
Who to the ranks of hell can send defiance, 

By such a hand as mine. 

And if my life climbs on to death, un-noted, 

If deeds grow ripe upon an unseen tree, 

If, in the acclaiming chorus thunder-throated, 

Not one note rings for me, 

My wondering soul shall praise, with pipe and tabor, 
The wealth that had no need my store to taste, 

The Eternal Power Who of such love and labour 
Creates enough to waste. 

G. M. Hort. 


The Peace of the Ardennes 

C /ESAR, for whose commentaries some of us con- 
l ceived an early dislike that is hard to live down, 
somewhere remarks that of all the Lowlanders the Bel¬ 
gians are the bravest. This estimate may possibly still 
hold good of the Flemings, who, with their more Ger¬ 
manic sympathies, may, for aught I know, be fire-eaters; 
but the Walloons, at any rate, who people the Ardennes, 
are an eminently pacific race of men and women. May¬ 
be, as beyond the Rhine, the southern provinces are less 
martial than those farther north. At any rate the 
present rush for naval supremacy does not seriously 
trouble the prosperous subjects of King Albert, since 
Belgium maintains a navy equal in every respect to that 
of Switzerland. 

Peace is the genius of the Ardennes, that barren but 
picturesque region that stretches down from Dinant and 
Namur, beloved of artists for its quiet atmosphere of 
full and sluggish rivers flowing beneath old bridges, 
and for its rugged heights still thickly wooded—a 
reminder of the old days when Rhenish bishoprics lay 
within the frontiers of the famous forest. It was a 
mighty hunting ground of yore, with St. Hubert for its 
patron saint. He it was who, though a prelate, naughtily 
hunted a stag on a Good Friday morning instead of 
going to church. He suddenly saw a fiery cross blaz¬ 
ing between its antlers, and it is hardly surprising to 
learn that, after so disquieting a vision, he gave up 
hunting for good and all. Much of this ancient glory 
of the Ardennes in the annals of venery is a memory of 
the distant past, but at its zenith it rivalled our own 
New Forest, and its innermost glades still hide wild 
boar. 

More in evidence nowadays is the gentle art of 
angling. There is not a reach of the leisurely Meuse but 
mirrors anchored punts and patient fishers, though their 
patience is less sorely tried than on some rivers I could 


name at home. Anglers also line the bridges of Dinant 
and Anseremme, and skilfully they dangle a housefly 
at the surface of the stream and jerk the silly fish e s over 
the parapet. There are trout also in the Lesse at An¬ 
seremme and in the Semois where it sings through Bouil¬ 
lon, but the natives know little of the artificial fly and 
bait unashamed with a wriggling worm or buzzing blue¬ 
bottle. An estimate of the anglers in “little Belgium” 
should be interesting. The number must be enormous, 
and the Government profits by exacting from each a 
two-franc licence. This, however, is the first and last 
of their liability to the Treasury, and the permit covers 
every river and every kind of fish for the year. 

“Water, water evervwhere” is the characteristic 
feature of Ardennes landscape, and the tourist will 
recall the context, for the braves Beiges are by no means 
teetotallers. Indeed, though seldom quarrelsome, they 
are apt to grow hilarious in their cups. He who spends 
his holidays in this region cannot get away from the 
rivers, and probably has no wish to, since they are a 
very pleasant running accompaniment in his tour of a 
not too fertile province. 

High rocks, rising unexpectedly from meadow and 
from woodland, are as typical of this south-eastern 
section of Belgium as they are of Brittany, and none o: 
them is more striking, with its foreground of silent- 
flowing water, than the Rocher Bayard, near Dinant. 
This is one of the landmarks in the thrilling story of 
that famous war-horse on which three brothers escaped 
from the pursuing vengeance of Charlemagne, one of 
the enduring legends of Belgian folklore. 

Mention has been made of the little village of Bouil¬ 
lon, a hamlet best described as mignonne , over which 
tower the well-preserved ruins of a mediaeval chateau, 
once the home of the valiant Godefroi, overlord of 
Jerusalem at the time of the First Crusade. He was a 
mighty captain and seems to have combined prowess m 
the field with a rare modesty of demeanour. Hi? 
castle must in its heyday have been a noble pile, and 
Bouillon itself is chiefly memorable for its own haunt¬ 
ing beauty and for the horror of the “light“ railway 
that runs to it from Paliseul. 

I would not extol the Ardennes among the play¬ 
grounds of Europe beyond the facts of their lying within 
a summer daylight journey of Charing Cross, and of 
their certainly being the cheapest tourist resort 12 
Europe. Candour compels the further admission that 
the fare at most of the hotels is not such as would have 
lured Brillat-Savarin; but when you get board and lodg¬ 
ing for six francs a day, you do not expect a Delmonico 
menu at each meal. Above all, this is a paradise for 
those who love walking tours. Hereabout they will find 
such a wealth of ruined castles and dim grottoes a? 
nowhere else within a like compass. The restless energy 
of British and American tourists affords curious con¬ 
trast to the quiet laziness of the natives, whose habjt> 
arc rather in harmony with the laggard Meuse, and 
whose dear delight seems to be to sit the livelong day 
in punts and watch their coloured floats with all the 
concentration of the contemplative Buddha. 

A 
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Internationalism in Art and 

Literature 

NTERNATIONALISM has permeated many of our 
institutions, and we are quite used to considering it 
in its social, political, and economic aspects, but it 
becomes yearly more manifest that even language, that 
most secret repository of the genius of a race, will soon 
be no longer free from its influence. Music and paint¬ 
ing have always been international in one sense, even 
when in another they have been most national. The 
language of music differs so little, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, in Europe at any rate, that the idiom of one coun¬ 
try is readily understood in another. 

With literature it has always so far been different. 
Literary artists have always been much more national, 
parochial even, than any others. Handel, for instance, 
would have produced much the same kind of music that 
he did had he stayed in Germany, but a French Dickens 
i> as unthinkable as an English Anatole France. The 
literature of one country has, of course, often directly 
influenced that of another, but it generally has been 
an influence which has been quickly absorbed. The 
Renaissance, with its Greek and Latin and Italian in¬ 
spirations wrought a great change in the literature of 
England, but we absorbed it all in the course of sixty 
or seventy years, and went back to the more national 
conventions. 

But the conditions under which literature is circulated 
nowadays differ enormously from those which obtained 
even a hundred or fifty years ago. International pub¬ 
lication is by no means an uncommon event nowadays 
for an author of considerable reputation. Mr. Hall 
Caine’s last published novel was issued simultaneously 
in a half a dozen capitals. 

The direction which the literature of a country or 
even of a continent such as Europe takes depends on 
the impulse given to it by those writers who are the 
best and finest spirits of their day. Formerly, when 
a book of consequence was not translated from one 
language to another until say fifty or even a hundred 
years after its publication, the masters of each country 
could only react on one another slowly and through 
the protective media of distance and time. This 
kept the literature of each country national and 
peculiar, and produced some very extraordinary 
effects in the way of influences that were delayed in their 
transmission. Rousseau, for instance, discovered the 
germ of the famous Social Contract which was in part 
responsible for the French Revolution in the ultra-Tory 
English philosopher Hobbes, in whose “Leviathan” 
the whole idea may be seen. 

But nowadays the conditions are very different. The 
masters of one country are thoroughly acquainted with 
what is going on contemporaneously in the minds of the 
masters of other countries. They may say that they do 
not read each other, and this may even be true, but it is 
almost impossible for them to live in such intellectual 
isolation as will prohibit their friends and critics from 
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enlightening them as to what is being done in the world 
of letters. D'Annunzio, for instance, must be well 
acquainted with the ideas of Maeterlinck. He must 
know their ancestry and appreciate their relative pro¬ 
portion in the world of poetic thought. Maeterlinck, 
on the other hand, thoroughly understands that 
D'Annunzio's art is a mixture of the Greek spirit with 
Baudelaireian morbidity and a touch of Italian sensual¬ 
ism. One has only to think of the giant struggle of 
temperaments between those two great Germans, 
Richard Wagner and Frederick Nietzsche. The clash¬ 
ing of those two powerful minds was one of the battles 
of the Europe of ideas to prepare the way for a con¬ 
cert of intellectual thought, just as Austerlitz and 
Waterloo and Sedan have paved the way for a concert 
of the Powers. 

Men of genius are naturally extremely sensitive. 
They know almost by a kind of instinct what ideas are 
being conceived and brought to life all over Europe. 
A line in a newspaper, a thought in a translated play, 
will reveal much to a person of imagination. A new 
idea introduced by one of the artists presiding over 
the Russian ballet in Petersburg or Moscow is heard of 
within a few months in London and Paris, and imitated 
or modified. Florence or Moscow are neither of them 
at too great a distance from Berlin to prevent the 
thoughts of Mr. Gordon Craig reaching a sympathetic 
intelligence in Max Reinhardt. 

In Marinetti's scheme for expounding his Futurist 
doctrines we have the first conscious organisation of a 
concerted European art movement. Marinetti definitely 
makes his appeal to a certain type of mind which he 
recognises as being a European one, differing very little 
whether its possessor live in Amsterdam, or Paris, or 
Chelsea. 

There exists nowadays a European public, a Euro¬ 
pean standard of criticism, with some half-dozen 
European authors. Every writer who steps on to the 
stage of modem literary life finds himself acquainted 
with a host of contemporary authors who are not fellow- 
countrymen of his, but whose work he sincerely admires, 
who are, indeed, perhaps helping him to build his own 
style and convention of writing. So that when he sits 
down to his work his mind unconsciously asks itself, 
“How does my work stand by So-and-so's?” When he 
has asked this, such a writer has thought of a public 
which is wider than a merely national one. He has, at 
any rate, thought of himself in terms of an international 
writer. 

The main basis of international literature being 
secured—whether one likes it or not—it seems that what 
will inevitably follow after the concert of ideas and 
conventions is the concert of language itself. For 
surely, as European thought tends to become more 
homogeneous, the languages that express it will show a 
similar tendency. Europe at the moment is raging in 
the intellectual sphere with a battle of ideas, with 
clashing styles and influences. Something definite must 
eventually be resolved from this, something approach¬ 
ing a standard and conformity. The morrow may usher 
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i". the battle of the languages itself. The possibility \ 
of a common tongue has been often considered in the 
world of commerce, and it has been generally agreed— 
in England at any rate—that of the different languages, 
English was the most likely to survive. But the same 
international influences are contending in the sphere of 
art and literature. What tongue will survive as the 
vehicle for the conveyance of literary thought? As 
far as one can see, it must surely be some future form 
of either the language of Shakespeare or of Rapine. 

Edward Storer. 


Don Juan in London 

By E. Beresford Chancellor 

D OES anybody, I wonder, read Byron to-day ? 

That as a poet he has as much as Keats * ‘out- 
soared the shadow of our night” is, I suppose, an 
indisputable proposition. But has he, like so many 
other classics, come to be taken for granted, as it were ? 
His longest, though not his best, poem—“Don Juan” 
—that amazing tour de force in which the variety of 
the pictures is only equalled by the audacity of the 
rhymes; in which there is so much wit, so much know¬ 
ledge of life, so much dallying with forbidden subjects, 
would not be a good test to apply, certainly, for people 
will not acknowledge reading what most have read, 
and you might almost as well expect anyone to admit 
trying to copy Byron's manner of life, as browsing in 
the work in which there is so much that is autobio¬ 
graphical. 

Topography to me is fascinating—above all, London 
topography—and I have been again reading those 
memorable verses in which the career of Don Juan is 
pictured with such amazing frankness; and under the 
title of this article, I indicate only the tossings of the 
imaginary hero in that vast “fermenting vat,” as Car¬ 
lyle calls London. 

Don Juan entered the city, not without adventure, 
it will be remembered, by way of Kennington. The 
eleventh canto of his memorable history, in which his 
London experiences are detailed, appeared in 1823, so 
that we may take the London of about one hundred 
years ago as the city which he knew. He passes “groves, 
so call'd, as being void of trees,” “choked turnpikes” 
and “taverns wooing to a pint of purl,” and crosses 
“the bridge”—of Westminster, I imagine, as we are 
told immediately after that “the lamps of Westminster 
more regularly gleam.” Proceeding up Pall Mall, he 

“ Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, 

St. James's Palace and St. James's Hells.' ” 

By the by, the numerous gambling houses hereabouts 
were called “gold” and “silver” hells, and Byron was 
once nearly challenged by an acquaintance, who, having 
asked him where he thought his soul would be found 
hereafter, received the reply “In Silver Hell.” 


The hotel at which Don Juan stayed was not impro¬ 
bably “Long's” in Bond Street, where Sir Walter Scott 
put up in 1815, and which was well known to Byron; 
“one of the sweetest of hotels, especially for 
foreigners,” he calls it, and where, we are told, “Many 
an envoy either dwelt or dwells.” In due course Juan 
was “presented,” and the London career of such a 
“vainqueur du monde” no doubt followed that of the 
man of fashion of the period, who divided his time 
between his club and his opera-box, and passed by easy 
transitions from the Park to Almack's and from 
Almack's to Crockford's. Anyhow, he enjoyed himself 
in the “West or worst end of the city” among “twice 
two thousand people bred, By no means to be very wise 
or witty.” 

His success with “fair virgins and wedded dames*’ 
and with “drapery misses,” which meant those whose 
milliners dressed them on credit until they should 
secure a husband, need not be descanted upon. 
Caesar's motto was his too. Even the blue¬ 
stockings of the period did not frown on the 
attractive youth, but “talk'd bad French or 
Spanish ” to their soul's content, and he found the 
waters of Hippocrene not green, but azure. From such 
intellectual society Juan passes by a happy transition to 
lighter frolics—culminating in the ball where the waltz, 
“The only dance which teaches girls to think,” had but 
just been popularised, and the “quadrille” brought 
from Paris by Lady Jersey in 1815 was in full swing. 
Whatever was the fashion, in a word, Juan was not 
only in it but of it, and he, to the full, “saw that micro¬ 
cosm on stilts yclept the great world.” The last five 
cantos of the poem contain, amid much digression and 
many telling blows at all sorts and conditions of people, 
the record of the hero's London life. One can illus¬ 
trate Gronow by it and can understand more fully with 
its aid the somewhat mystic references in Pierce Egan, 
or “The English Spy.” For it is much the same kind of 
life that is described—that of pleasure, wherein dress¬ 
ing and eating and drinking are the chief ingredients, 
and enjoyment in all its phases the one end. Some¬ 
thing of the exile's bitterness enters into the record of 
such things; the criticisms on contemporaries are hard 
if not always unmerited; but throughout it all the 
insouciant figure of the brilliant young Don moves in a 
measure of quick reprisal; flashing hither and thither 
like a gay butterfly; and although— 

“Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 
And dandies, all are gone on the winds' wings,” 

he seems to survive the wreck and to rise like a bright 
exhalation from the seething turmoil which is London. 


Her Majesty the Queen has accepted a copy 
“ Canada and Newfoundland,” seven lectures prepared 
for the Visual Instruction Committee, H.M. Coloniil 
* Office, by A. J. Sargent, M.A., and published by 
Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, 
London. 
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REVIEWS 

A Great Victorian 

The Life of Edward Bulwer , First Lord Lytton. By 
his Grandson, the Earl OF LYTTON. In Two 
Volumes. (Macmillan and Co. 30s. net.) 

T HE time seems to have gone by when Bulwer's was a 
name to conjure with. Twenty years ago we might 
have hesitated to make such a statement; a double set 
of his works was then no great rarity in a private 
library; criticism of Victorian literature then made him 
one of the first of its landmarks. The present Lord 
Lytton is no doubt right in saying that his grand¬ 
father’s novels have retained their popularity up to the 
present day, but we think it is safe to assert that the 
great majority of his writings have been expunged, oy 
whatever ghostly librarian has charge of such matters, 
from the list of things that are necessary to be read. 

But whether the literary works of the first Lord 
Lytton are destined for immortality or not, and that, 
after all, is not a question for mortal decision, his life 
and his personality—as, indeed, his writings and his 
speeches—are representative in no ordinary degree of 
the Victorian era. The criticisms habitually levelled at 
that long-suffering epoch may often be made to serve 
for one of its most brilliant sons. Lord Lytton was 
certainly addicted to preaching and pomposity. His 
“chief shortcomings,’’ as his biographer points out, 
“were in matters of taste.” His “ornaments,” in fact, 
were those of the early Victorian decoration. Then 
the “romantic vein,” which properly belongs to a 
somewhat earlier period, but had its representatives up 
to the middle of the century, “explains much in the 
circumstances of Lord Lytton's life. ... It is im¬ 
possible to read the story of his life without feeling 
that much, if not all, of the bitterness which it contains 
might have been prevented by a determination to avoid 
heroics and to maintain a true sense of proportion 
between the various incidents which go to make up a 
situation.” 

An analysis of the present work seems to indicate 
that there were three Lord Lyttons in one—that he 
lived three separate lives, which should have been, but 
were not, divided by strong and efficient partitions, 
There was his literary life, his political life, and his 
private life. They might all have been happy, the 
first two even more successful, if they had not been 
allowed to react too much on one another. But, as 
the biographer clearly shows, the literary life wrecked 
the private life, which was in danger enough already 
without such interference, and the private life wrecked 
the political life. 

It is impossible to discuss Lord Lytton’s Life with¬ 
out some reference to the unfortunate marriage which 
so considerably modified it. Without the persecutions 
of Lady Lytton at the most critical moment of her 
husband’s political career, Lord Derby’s brilliant 


Colonial Secretary would have guarded his post and 
become one of the most necessary leaders of the Tory 
Party. Without these same disturbing influences, his 
health and his social capacities might not have de¬ 
teriorated, and his writings might have. acquired just 
that additional touch that was needed. The failure 
of the marriage was primarily due, we learn, to literary 
absorption and overwork, and the necessity for these 
again is attributed to extravagance and to an un¬ 
reasonable quarrel, sought by Bulwer with his 
mother. 

This disastrous marriage might be described as an 
improvident and imprudent love-match, except that 
the improvidence was mainly the effect of Bulwer’s 
tactlessness, and that he was really out of love again 
by the time the fatal step was taken. He wrote to his 
mother: “ It was not Rose you asked me to relinquish. 
It was my duty to Rose.” It was his “ duty to Rose,” 
not his passion, that made him marry her. 
An absurd jealousy at Naples, magnified by the 
glass of his self-loving personality and inflamed by 
his unsympathetic handling, was the immediate cause 
of disaster, unless we christen the whole relation of 
these two persons a disaster. Bulwer's mother and 
other disinterested persons never saw anything but evil 
in the proposed marriage, and Mrs. Bulwer’s lack of 
sympathy for her son's bride was carried so far as to 
be a contributory cause of the final failure. 

It is a pity that Lytton’s political career was 
hampered and cut short. His oratorical efforts, of 
which some specimens are to be found in this work, 
were brilliant and decisive. He made speeches that 
were acclaimed by connoisseurs as the finest of their 
generation, and his contribution to the debate on Roe¬ 
buck’s motion seems to have been the chief instrument 
in wrecking the Aberdeen administration. As Colonial 
Secretary he was a very great success, and his in¬ 
structions to Sir George Bowen on his appointment as 
first Governor of Queensland are a monument of wis¬ 
dom. A remark of the Permanent Under-Secretary is 
worth quoting: “ Sir Edward writes perfect volumes 
of minutes, and then tells me that he learnt two great 
maxims in life, one to write as little as possible, and 
the other to say as little as possible!” From the point 
of view of party, Lord Lytton was rather an eccentric; 
an enthusiastic Liberal in his youth, he ended as a 
Conservative. “ In the main his Parliamentary utter¬ 
ances are remarkable for their detached point of view. 
They nearly always contain some line of argument 
which is peculiar to himself, and they are chiefly 
interesting as revelations of his own individuality.” 
As might be expected, his periods of repose tipon a 
fence were the occasion on his part of much self- 
congratulation. We find it rather strange that he did 
not accept the crown of Greece, which was offered to 

him. . . . 

/ 

The first chapter is purely autobiographical, and 
contains a lot of romanticism—prophecies and fortune¬ 
tellers—a sojourn with gipsies—a Borrovian murderer 
whose rooms Bulwer rented—a bed d la belle itoile 
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on the field of Bannockburn. There are curious bits 
of self-analysis: “My speech" at the Cambridge 
Union “was short, but it was manly and simple, spoken 
in earnest, and at once successful." His speech on 
the Game Laws before the same society was, he says, 
“ long remembered and cited as among the most 
effective which had been heard in my time." It is 
pleasant to find him recognising “ that fault which has 
been commonly attributed to me, viz., too high an opinion 
of myself." His grandson observes, in connection 
with the later domestic troubles: “ When he took his 
pen in hand, Bulwer always conjured up before him¬ 
self an image of the man he wished and believed 
himself to be." 

The career of Lord Lytton filled the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Some of the glitter has worn off, 
but the essence remains and must be interesting, so 
long as the period itself remains interesting, which is 
another way of saying always. The present Lord 
Lytton has managed his somewhat unwieldy materials 
with great skill, and has added a fine monument to 
the temple of English biography. 


The High Priest of Poetry 

The Works of Tennyson , with Notes by the Author . 
Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THIS thick volume of one thousand and thirty-three 
closely printed double-column pages is, we take 
it, the final edition of Tennyson's works. To 
the previously published “Complete Works" 
there are added Tennyson's own notes, a preface 
and additional notes by his son, Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson. Of this preface its author writes 
that it is “ naturally an abridgment of my 
* Memoir' of my father, with here and there some 
few facts added, illustrating his character or the 
methods of his work. The commentaries and notes 
are for the most part those which he himself jotted 
down or bade me jot down for posthumous publica¬ 
tion." The notes vary considerably in value and im¬ 
portance. As a poem, “In Memoriam" is certainly 
incomplete and in places unintelligible without notes. 
For instance, Verse V, Section VI— 

Ye know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well; 

Who mused on all I had to tell, 

And something written, something thought; 

is made intelligible by the editor's note, “ My father 
was writing to Arthur Hallam in the hour that he 
died," and to the true adorer of the poet such explana¬ 
tions are invaluable. There are also Tennyson's own 
notes, which are exceedingly self-revelatory. Of the 
’' »e in “The Lotos-Eaters"— 


Weary the wandering fields of barren foam, 

he writes: “ Made by me on a voyage from Bordeaux 
to Dublin (1830). I saw a great creamy slope of sea 
on the horizon, rolling toward us. I often, as I say. 
chronicle on the spot, in four or five words or more, 
whatever strikes me as picturesque in nature." Again 
there are his notes that read a little like stage direc¬ 
tions : “ Knowledge, shone, knoll—let him who read* 
me always read the vowel in these words long." 

A straw shows the way of the wind; a chance phrase 
may reveal the character of a man, and a footnote the 
quality of a poet. “ Let him who reads me !" A hnr 
as to pronunciation becomes a pontifical edict from 
the high priest of poetry! For that is what Tennyson 
became. No poet ever stood in greater need of the 
cold blast of criticism which sends the vital sap in a 
man down to the roots again, and probably no poet 
ever felt it less. Tennyson flowered like an unbudded 
chrysanthemum whose blossoms become smaller and 
smaller as they grow more plentiful. Popular opinion 
was like a great heat-wave which hung over his genius 
just when it should have been subjected to the keenest 
rigors of self-criticism. For the poet, or indeed am 
man, who becomes “a figure" to himself loses his 
power and authority in precise proportion as that 
stately effigy grows in his mind. He ceases to be thr 
inquisitive and delightful child of nature telling of his 
discoveries with increasing rapture and simplicity, and 
turns into an actor, histrionic in his very solitude, fo; 
ever thinking what he thinks his effigy ought to think 
He becomes a pipe for any lips; he loses sight of the 
comic spirit, and as surely as he lives he must indulge 
in what George Meredith justly called “ pedanbeal 
flutings." Popularity is the humid atmosphere which 
encourages conceit to grow in great minds, as fungi 
grow about the roots of great trees. 

Those who wonder at the present unpopularity 01 
Tennyson's poetry are either those for whom the Vic¬ 
torian era is not yet past, or those who believe that 
art has a value apart from everyday life. Many people 
are addicted to “ the beautiful " and “ the true." Tbev 
are chronic idealists who think that virtue can be culti¬ 
vated by a kind of hypnotic adoration of bloodless 
perfection. They believe that poetry is the draping 
of “ beautiful" conceptions in high-sounding cr 
picturesque language; they do not know that it is the 
fierce glow of the spirit which comes to white heat in 
the intensity of the imagination. 

It is ironic that the moment when an author receives 
the honour of “ Complete Works " should so often 
synchronise with the necessity for a carefully selected 
edition. While we are grateful for a monumental 
volume we would respectfully offer the hint to Tenny¬ 
son's keenest admirers; for though we live in a strenu¬ 
ous age, we can still appreciate the drowsy loveliness 
of a summer's afternoon, and life, seen through the 
languorous atmosphere of such a time, Tennyson 
revealed perhaps better than any other English poet. 
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Essential Poetry 

Collided Poems . By “AE." (Macmillan and Co. 

6s. net.) 

THERE are poems in this collection where it is plain 
to see that the eye of the painter accompanied the 
eye of the poet. But there are many more passages 
where it is clear that both poet and painter are sub¬ 
sidiary to the prophet and the seer. In truth, that is 
the distinctive quality of “AE's" work, both as poet 
and painter. His craftsmanship in either of these is 
often not only insufficient, not only imperfect, but, as 
it were, careless. Not that it is really careless. There 
is, in his painting especially, the mark of a very care¬ 
ful study of earlier and other workmen. In his verse 
it is not difficult to come across traces that manifestly 
display his loves in poetry: Wordsworth and Shelley 
especially. Yet, apart from this study of models, there 
is often the feeling that the technician is indifferent 
because the seer is so profoundly, even so proudly, 
assured of the high importance of the thing he has to 
sing. He will fail, often, to render in the incalculable 
magic of words the soul of the thing he has seen, be¬ 
cause he is so well sure of its own spiritual and eternal 
music. He looks rather at the thing behind the words 
than at the words in which, as a poet, he has under¬ 
taken to capture and encage it; and so we feel that— 
paradox though it seem—the poem before it was written 
was immeasurably greater than the poem as it comes to 
os; and that the song is great, in spite of its imper¬ 
fections, though the singer forgets his tune because the 
seer is so fascinated by his vision. 

Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour and flame; 

The lights danced over the mountains, 

Star after star thev came. 

* 

The lights grew thicker unheeded, 

For silent and still were we; 

Our hearts were drunk with a beautv 
Our eyes could never see. 

Reading so beautiful a little poem as that we feel, as 
we might feel looking on some of the pictures from the 
same artist's hand, that the man’s very austerity and 
relentless truthfulness has turned, not against him, but 
against us. There is no word in these poems that 
ias not been searched rigorously that it should not lie 
m its relation of an authentic experience. The two very 
Jtanzas that stand above may even possibly be the 
’dies of a longer poem that has been refined down lest 
t should fall into mere words. Yet that is a method 
hat has its revenges. The poet's task is a task of 
vords; and it may be that words that seem superfluous 
tre yet burthened with a proper, though an indefinable, 
>art of the precious ecstasy that was experienced. By 
efining away these it may haply be that the poem no 
onger will be able to communicate to us the ecstasy 
hat was experienced, but will only avail to make a 
eport of it for us. It is at that point that the seer must 


also be an artist: the artist is he who will take up an 
authentic wonder, and by bathing and rebathing words 
in it will make it renewable for all time in the very 
magic of their formation. “AE" comes rather to us 
austerely, and tells us of that ecstasy, and bids us 
know that all our divinity lies resident in its experience. 
He seldom passes us into the very midst of the flame, 
but he comes to us with the smell of the burning upon 
him; and it is, without question, impossible to deny 
him. With a severer guard on his words, with a closer 
watch upon his lips lest they rush past him in a torrent 
of terrific speech (though we feel that this is always 
possible to him), he is like a Hebrew prophet in this: 

Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmering by, 

And Night, the dark-blue hunter, followed fast, 

Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 

But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 

We watched together while the driven fawn 
Hid in the golden thicket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were gone, 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay. 

In that poem, “Refuge," he comes most near to let¬ 
ting his mood convey itself to us as it will: there is the 
hint of an unordered tumult in it, and so the flame 
lights along the words to us with a sense of thrill. 
Yet whether the flame leap up in the words, or whether 
the words come forward to tell us of the flame that is 
lit elsewhere, there is scarcely a poem in this collection 
that has not one or other of those differing authentici¬ 
ties. Save in such poems as that written “On Behalf 
of Some Irishmen Not Followers of Tradition," where 
the subject itself compels a rhetorical delivery, there 
is an astonishing lack of rhetoric in this volume. 
Neither has he the rhetoric of magnificence, nor the 
equally (or, since its nature so disguises it, the even 
more) pernicious rhetoric of simplicity. The peril he 
incurs by refining and chastening his tissue of words 
has this boon for him, it protects him from the other 
evil of a lying muse. He tells us of what he sees, of 
what he knows; and he may be trusted almost implicitly 
because he has surely dealt honestly with himself, and 
so by us. He has been the poet before he has made his 
poetry. The poems were things of beauty before they 
came to be in a form of words. If, for instance, he 
uses metaphor, it is not as decoration, but because the 
likeness he draws has been an intense vision of unity 
for him: 

Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose. 

Withers once more the old blue flower of dav. 

There is no decoration in that: it is one with itself, 
and one with truth. And there is always this intense 
quality of truth in his song, whether it attests or, more 
rarely, communicates his vision. 

Beauty has been a very living experience to him; and it 
is not the least significant thing about this volume that 
its poems were the precursors to a system of economics 
that, though always ad hoc (it is ever the poet who is 
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the practical man), is resolutely housed in a conception 
of Beauty. The man is greater than the artist; the 
poetry is greater than the poems with which it is half- 
built, half-hinted; and there always is the sense 
throughout this volume that, though the artist may not 
reveal the whole of the man, and though the poems 
may not reveal the whole of the poetry, these things like 
broken petals about the doorway tell us of a world of 
perfect colour and perfume within. This volume 
needs, imperiously needs (and we suggest the idea to 
the publishers), the brother-volume of “AE’s” won¬ 
derful prose beside it. The two together would hint 
the untold Beauty more fully; and they would attest, 
as these poems themselves do, one of the most signi¬ 
ficant figures in the world to-day. 


Among the Gentiles 

The Journal of a British Chaplain in Paris during the 
Peace Negotiations of 1801-2. Illustrated. 
Edited by A. M. Broadley. (Chapman and 
Hall. 15s. net.) 

THE student of history, if he is wise, does not look 
for ultimate truth; what he asks for is a variety of 
points of view. The French Revolution, dispassion¬ 
ately considered, is the greatest mystical event in the 
world's history. There is no accounting for it; there 
is no sense in judging it. It is possible to summarise 
some of its causes and some of its results; we have 
often tried to do so at the bidding of academical 
exigencies, sometimes, we have been tempted to sup¬ 
pose, with a fair measure of plausibility. But when 
we have added up our little sum of results or causes, 
especially the causes, we have been struck with the 
discrepancy between our own answer and the great 
answer of History. 

If we had but a limited choice of spectacles through 
which to watch the gambol lings of Leviathan, we 
should probably not choose those of the British chaplain 
of a diplomatic mission. To such a one, Leviathan 
would be a fish like any another, or, if accuracy be 
insisted on, an unwieldy kind of aquatic mammal. 
The French Revolution would be nothing but a high 
festival of crimes and criminals, organised on a 
gigantic scale. This point of view we had expected 
from the journal of Dawson Warren, and it would 
be idle to deny that on the whole we get it. We had 
it also three or four years ago in the journal of 
Edward Stanley, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, who 
visited Paris only a few months later than the diarist 
we are discussing. In both cases we must note, how¬ 
ever, that the clerical capacity was a far less effectual 
obstacle to sympathetic observation than the British. 
The Englishman abroad was certainly at his worst 
about 1800 A.D. No doubt the France of that date 
was an unbeautiful place, but after a conflagration 


we must expect to find a certain quantity of scaffold- 
poles, mortar, grimy workmen, and general disorder. 
The visitor was generally too busy in pointing out 
edifying contrasts to spare much pity or sympathy. 

Dawson Warren went to Paris as chaplain to the 
mission of his brother-in-law, Francis Jackson, which, 
concurrently with the mission of Lord Cornwallis, 
completed the negotiations for the Peace of Amiens, 
signed at the beginning of 1802. Jackson’s mission, 
which was quite as important and authoritative as the 
other, has, it seems, received very scant attention from 
historians, and, as we glean very little information 
from the journal about its proceedings we will not 
discuss the subject further. The whole interest of 
the journal consists in its writer’s opinions and per¬ 
sonal experiences. 

Of course, the writer’s position gave him a particu¬ 
larly good opportunity of seeing the " sommitfe ” of 
post-Revolutionary Paris at close range. He talked 
with the First Consul, whose curiosity was much ex¬ 
cited at the “ canonicals ” which the chaplain donned 
for the occasion; he saw Joseph Bonaparte, Mme. 
Tallicn, and Mme. Ricamier; he had long conversa¬ 
tions with Latude; and, being an Englishman, he 
had the inevitable interviews with Mme. de Stael. He 
heard all the Revolution stories, including the famous 
one of Robespierre sober executing Mme. de Sainte- 
Amaranthe and her friends for having heard the con¬ 
fidences of Robespierre drunk; the story is a little 
different from the accepted one, and may be the truer 
one, considering the teller’s opportunities of knowing 
the truth. Some of the stories, on the other hand, 
sound the merest hearsay. 

The chaplain of the British mission had a good eye 
for seeing, and, though he generally disapproved of 
what he saw, he was very fair-minded. He records 
the experience of the Prince of Monaco, who fled from 
Paris and “on his return, after ten years’ absence. 
found everything exactly as he had left it, even the 
remains of a breakfast on the table ... a singular 
proof that political fury and not petty plunder insti¬ 
gated the Parisian populace during their troubles.” 
The desire to study the Revolution a little thoroughly 
was quenched by the famous bookseller, Pougens, who 
said: “There are 144,000 histories of the Revolution. 
I sell 12,000 of them in my shop,” and suggested “a 
complete set of the Moniteur for the last ten years,” 
against a payment of 50 napoleons. 

We could wish that the British chaplain had had 
more of a mind for food; he dined with some famous 
epicures, and has nothing to record but his disgust. 
He is more explicit about dress; the scantiness of the 
fashionable female attire is one of his favourite themes 
for denunciation; the terms of his tirades have an odd 
latter-day sound. The men he finds slovenly, ill- 
washed, and bad-mannered. The company at a lead¬ 
ing salon contained nobody “ who seemed above the 
common race of London shopkeepers.” In another 
place he doubts “whether it is possible for a RcpuS- 
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iican to look like a gentleman.” Only in one or two 
surviving strongholds of the An cun Rigime did his 
exacting taste find satisfaction. The theatres were 
places he went to with the certainty of being bored or 
offended. 

The most curious thing in this most curious book 
comes at the end; the writer debates within himself 
whether he ought to have left his parish to go to Paris 
at all, and, being there, whether he had comported 
himself as befitted a minister of the Gospel. He 
appears to leave the former question open, and to have 
grave doubts about the latter. 


An Enemy of Disraeli 

Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions . By his 

Literary Executor, ARNOLD Haultain. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 18s. net.) 

Grateful though we arc to Mr. Haultain for the 
liberality with which he has catered for our thirst 
for information concerning so interesting a figure as 
Goldwin Smith, we are driven to confess that a work 
of one half the size of that before us, and published at 
one-third of the price, would have been more appro¬ 
priate to the subject. Mr. Haultain, with characteristic 
loyalty to a chief whom he served faithfully for 
eighteen years, is constantly emphasising that which to 
him has become a fetish, namely the ‘ 'greatness* * of his 
master. 

Goldwin Smith was not a great man. Were there 
any room for doubt upon the matter the present volume 
of reminiscences would be more than sufficient to prove 
the truth of our objection, for a very large portion 
thereof is concerned with Goldwin Smith’s constant and 
ludicrous efforts to justify his ways to men. No great 
man ever had the time or inclination for indulging in so 
puerile a pastime. Nor did any truly great man ever 
attack so frequently or so bitterly those who are also 
great. The prevailing tone of Goldwin Smith's re¬ 
flections upon men and matters is one of arrogant 
contempt. There never was in the world, according 
to his gospel, a poet or philosopher worthy of the 
name. His attitude throughout his life was a purely 
negative one. He was a pro-Boer, a Little Englander, 
an anti-religionist. There is not a phase of human 
activity but was attacked by him. Living, as he did, 
he life of a recluse in his own library, he failed to 
<eep pace with the progress of the world. The older 
le grew the more widely estranged from his fellow- 
nen did he become. “Two things, apparently," says 
Vf r. Haultain, "the Professor cannot help doing, and 
le does both more and more the older he grows: flog 
lead horses and gird at dead antagonists." The 
('stilt of this proclivity upon his part was that a life I 


which might have been productive of the greatest good 
to humanity was wasted in a fruitless and ludicrous 
endeavour to demolish that which existed only in his 
own imagination. Man cannot live by objurgation 
and contumely alone. Nor is it of the least concern to 
mankind in general whether Goldwin Smith deserved 
or not the satire bestowed upon him by Disraeli in 
“Lothair." Disraeli became an obsession in the mind of 
the ex-Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
And, in the words of Tacitus, "infecit ea tabes," the 
contagion spread to his secretary and literary executor, 
for Mr. Haultain introduces pages and pages of his 
own independent reflections upon the problematical 
Semite. 

Mr. Haultain’s long association with so punctilious 
a stylist as was his chief availed not to save him from 
a looseness of expression which occasionally de¬ 
generates into positive vulgarity, as, for example, when 
he talks of a certain article of the Professor upon 
Canada’s treaty-making powers as being "ditto"! 
And to introduce matter so scandalous concerning 
Lady Dilke is surely a grave breach of good taste. 
Goldwin Smith was, as the author rightly impresses on 
us, a bystander. He contributed nothing to the wel¬ 
fare of mankind for the reason that, like many another 
man of thought, he was paralysed by his own ideals. 
Like Cobden, he assumed that the world was a single 
community. His motto was that which he caused to be 
engraved upon a stone seat on the campus of Cornell 
University: "Above all nations is humanity." The 
result of his rigid adherence to such ideals prevented 
him from assisting in the fulfilment of the stages inter¬ 
mediate between the present and a future in which 
“humanity" shall possess a more than academic signi¬ 
ficance. The "United States Notes" appended to the 
volume contain very little matter of interest. It is most 
unfortunate that the price of the book should be so 
great. We are unable to discover in the letterpress or 
illustrations any justification for such a figure. 


“Wight who checks the Western 

Tide” 

Wanderings in the Isle of Wight. By Ethel C. 
HARGROVE. Illustrated. (Andrew Melrose. 6s. 
net.) 

Many histories have been written of the early days 
of the Isle of Wight, but none have been so 
enthusiastic, interesting, and modem as the agreeable 
book of essays on the subject which Miss Ethel 
C. Hargrove has brought together. For many par¬ 
ticulars of past centuries the author is indebted to the 
famous Sir John Oglander, who came to keep house 
at Nunwell in 1607 and wrote his memoirs early in the 
seventeenth century. This family has held its 
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property in uninterrupted descent for more than seven 
hundred years, and typifies the unchanging qualities 
of the life of this island and the security which some 
among the inhabitants have been enabled to enjoy. 
The reverse side of the picture is rather clearly demon¬ 
strated by the family of the other most famous 
historian of the Wight, Sir Richard Worsley, of 
Appuldurcombe, who wrote in the eighteenth century, 
and whose family lands and houses, collections of 
works of art are now scattered wide and far. 

But in an island that was already old in the ways 
of the world when Vespasian added it, under the 
name of Vectis, to the Roman Empire in 52 A.D., are 
many antique survivals and curious hints of long for¬ 
gotten centuries. Miss Hargrove fully enters into the 
ancient history of the place she knows and loves so 
well, but at the same time she is by no means greatly 
involved in any long archaeological considerations. 
Her story of the growth of the island from its primeval 
days even unto our own time is told lightly and with 
ease, but one sees that in no period during the history 
of England has the Isle of Wight been without its 
important personages and active and brave inhabitants. 
From Roman, Saxon, and Norman days onward, this 
isje in the Channel has always been busy in affairs of 
the State. Our personal interest, however, is more 
particularly with the Tudor and Stuart times and on 
to the eighteenth century, for it was in those periods 
that the most characteristic domestic buildings were 
planned, those manor-houses which still survive and 
form such beautiful memories of the far-off romantic 
days in the Wight. 

“ In no part of the United Kingdom do so many 
lie within such a conscribed radius,” says Miss Har¬ 
grove. At Shorewell, Woolverton, Northcourt, and 
West Court there are fine examples in splendid pre¬ 
servation, “ besides the two delightful farms at 
Yafford. Apse and Yaverland lie near the east coast, 
while Arreton nestles in a peaceful slope, and Appul¬ 
durcombe like a fair pearl within an emerald circlet.” 
There are many others such as Mottestone, of many 
memories; Swainston, now chiefly famous as the beauti¬ 
ful place in which Tennyson wrote some of his most 
delicate lyrics; Gatcombe, and so forth. To take but 
one example, Arreton, which was a wealthy estate in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, is still a most 
enchanting place. Its quiet, finely proportioned rooms 
are decorated with unusually interesting carving. Its 
richly domestic air is instinct with the genial spirit cf 
many generations who have found happiness. It now 
belongs to the family of Wykeham-Martin, and for a 
century or two members of the Isle of Wight house of 
Roach lived peacefully and passed away within its 
sheltering walls. One very old lady of the family we 
knew many years ago had been but a short distance 
from the manor in some seventy years. Every comer 
of her house and garden gave her happiness; every 
incident of her busy life seemed held within its gracious 
keeping. We fancy hers was but one of a thousand 
lives that were concentrated in the happenings of the 


island, people who were proud and simple friends of 
the Queen who made Osborne her home, old-world ladies 
and gentlemen who preserved even towards the close 
of the nineteenth century the manners and customs of 
periods long prior to that time of reform and change. 
Something of this atmosphere has been caught and set 
upon the pleasant pages of Miss Hargrove's work. But 
there is much information of a more usual and utilitarian 
kind. From whatever point the visitor to or resident of 
the island looks at the book, he will find a dozen points 
of interest, whether he be already well informed in the 
history of this ancient piece of the Kingdom, or comes 
to it with the freshness of a tourist from a far country. 

E. M. 


Grievances and Theories 

Revolutionary Syndicalism: An Exposition and a 
Criticism . By J. A. ESTEY, Ph.D. With an Intro¬ 
duction by L. Lovell Price, M.A. (P. S. King 
and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 

FEW books on such a subject as Syndicalism are not 
filled with the din of controversy. In most the writer 
sets out to justify a preconception and carries on his 
demonstration, for or against, by the aid of those 
economic dogmas which are the worst bugbear that the 
learning of the nineteenth century has bequeathed to 
the talent of the twentieth. Dr. Estey has chosen a 
better way. His study of revolutionary Syndicalism, 
mainly confined to its progress in France, which may 
be called its home, is neither the denunciation of a fore¬ 
doomed heresy nor a manual for worshippers in a new 
cult. It is written with the sympathy which one who 
would understand Syndicalism must extend to the 
Syndicalists, but impartially, without prepossession in 
favour of revolutionaries hard pressed to rationalise 
their sense of grievance and determination to rebel. 

The impression conveyed by Dr. Estey's book is that 
Syndicalism may be more usefully considered as a 
symptom than a system. In France, as in England, 
the working class, in the light of the education which it 
now commands and the wider knowledge of the world 
and its modern treasures and facilities for life which a 
cheap Press, cheap means of transit, and the display 
of wealth in the open supply, feels it is badly used, 
cozened of its right share of the bread and the wine, 
excluded by the adaptations of social and economic 
machinery from the monetary security that gives peace 
of mind and protects health, and therefore it is at war 
with the existing system. Conscious of political power 
and better able, corporately, to keep instinctive resent¬ 
ment proof against defenders of things as they are 
than to show why they are wrong and how they can 
be improved, the working class is prone to welcome 
eagerly the theories evolved by middle-class Socialist? 
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MY BELOVED SOUTH 

By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author . lOflU 6d* net 

“ Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has certainly made an entertaining book of her recollections of the Southern 
States, with their old-world charm, their atmosphere of flowers and unhurried pleasure, and the 
leisurely ways of their hospitable people.”— Daily Express . 

“ An altogether delightful book, written with a freshness, a charm and a humanity that should 
give it a permanent place in the libraries of those who love the fragrant things of life.”— Daily Graphic . 

“Full of a wonderful charm are the Southern States as Mrs. O’Connor lovingly portrays them— 
a land of lavender and laughter, of lavish hospitality and unlimited leisure.”— Daily News . 

“ We could quote columns of her choice episodes, from gay to grave, from lively to severe.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette . 

“ Mrs. O’Connor’s well-laden, well-written pages. She always knows how to be interesting, no 
doubt because it is natural for her to be so.”— Daily Chronicle . 

“ Mrs. O’Connor’s book is full of good things which one is tempted to quote—excellently told 
stories, vivid bits of description, sympathetic character sketches, witty sayings.”— Academy. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, London,W.C. 


and Syndicalists, and to treat them as interchangeable 
or abandon them as readily as it acclaimed them at first 
sight. 

Dr. Estey has very carefully traced the origin and 
progress of the Syndicalist movement in France; he 
describes its ideals, its partial successes, its crushing 
failures, its struggle with Socialism, its relation to 
sabotage , and the decay which it already seems to 
exhibit in the land where it first reached a vigorous 
growth; and he gives very instructive glimpses of the 
corresponding movement in England. Dr. Estey’s 
main conclusion may be inferred from the following 
passage: — 

The peculiar method of Syndicalism breaks down 
in practice, and with the failure of the ordinary form 
the success of the revolutionary general strike be¬ 
comes a patent impossibility. Moreover, if, as some 
Syndicalist philosophers assert, the revolutionary 
general strike is but a myth set up to evoke the revo¬ 
lutionary activities of the proletariat, it is an evil 
myth, encouraging a method of action disastrous for 
those who practise it. If the cause of Labour is to be 
spared deep humiliation, if the patient efforts of years 
are not to be rendered fruitless, these huge compre¬ 
hensive movements which are the feature of Syndical¬ 
ism in practice must be given up. And if the labour¬ 
ing class has lost its faith in partial strikes, trade 
agreements and Parliamentary activity, it must devise 
some new method more capable of doing it service, 
and free from the evils inevitably associated with 
the general strike. 


Christmas Presents. 

HANS HOLBEIN The Younger 

By A B. CHAMBERLAIN, Assistant Keeper of the 
Corporation Arr Gallery, Birmingham. With 35a Illus¬ 
trations, including 34 in Colour. 

Demy 410, Two vols., £3 3s. net. 

" Ao rich In Information that we accent It . . . with faith, 
aa absolutely the final and definitive life of the artlat . • 

—Pali Mall Gauitt. 

" Assuredly the moat complete work In existence on hoibeln.’* 

— Six Claude Phillips in the Dailv TtUgrapk. 

WINTER SPORTS in SWITZERLAND 

By E. F. BENSON. With 13 Colour Plates by C. 
Fleming-Williams, and 47 half-tone Illustrations 
from Photographs by Mrs, A. Lb Blond. 

Crown 4to, 155. net. 

''Anyone who reads Mr. Benson's book and looks at the 
photographic Illustrations and the drawings In colour will have 
tha greatest difficulty in avoiding the a.ao at Charing Cr*sa.'* 

—Daily Nsw< and Ltadtr. 

The Romance of Tristan and Isenlt 

Rendered into English from the French of J Bbdirr 
by HILAIRE BELLOC. Crown 8vo, 38 . 6d. net. 
"The volume la a casket of proee set with Jewelled words." 

— T.P.'t Wukly. 

NY DOG A new Edition. 

By M MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. Trixrira 
dr Mattos. With 6 colour Plates by Cbcil Aldin. 
Pott ^to. 38. 6d. net 

"Illustrations by the best of all doggy artists enhance the 
char m of a delightful book."— Daily Expms. 

The Birth of the Opal: A Child’s Fancies 

By DAPHNE ALLEN (aged 14 ). With 13 Illustrations 
in Colour and 66 in Black & White. Crown 4to, 55. net. 
* ‘ She draws and writes with a pencil that the fairies gave her, 
and a a paints her pictures In rose bloom and daw ."—DailyGrapkic 

DOSE WINDOWS A volume of Verse. 

By R. V. HECKSHER. Crown 8vo, Half parchment, 
38. 6d. net. Contains " The Legend of the Christmas 
Tree.” 
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Shorter Reviews 

Macaulay's History of England t from the Accession of 
fames the Second . Edited by CHARLES HARDING 
Firth, M.A. In Six Volumes. Vol. I. Illus* 
trated. (Macmillan and Co. ios. 6d. net.) 

T HE first of the six volumes in which the famous 
essayist’s 41 History of England” is soon to 
appear is worthy of the attention of all students; not, 
primarily, because it is illustrated and well produced, 
but because an extraordinary amount of care and 
thought has been devoted to the selection of the illus¬ 
trations. Thirty-eight of the coloured portraits of sove¬ 
reigns and statesmen, and over fifty of the portraits in 
black-and-white, have been derived from the National 
Gallery—of which, by the way, Macaulay was one of 
the original trustees; other public galleries and many 
private owners have supplied fresh material; cari¬ 
catures of the Dutch satirists, bearing on the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, are reproduced; maps and 
plans are given, whenever possible being taken from 
authentic contemporary engravings; and views, broad¬ 
sides, ballads, and autographs add very much to the 
interest of the text. The weakness for looking at pic¬ 
tures is not wholly an attribute of childhood; and when 
to carefulness of presentation the virtue of accuracy 
is added, as in the instance before us, any man may be 
pardoned for admiring such a volume as this. 

The text, of course, is familiar to historians as having 
been revised by Macaulay himself, this portion of it 
having appeared long before his death. “I am in¬ 
clined to hope,” he wrote in 1858, “that the book will 
be as nearly faultless, as to typographical execution, as 
any work of equal extent that is to be found in the 
world.” Whether it is faultless historically has often 
been questioned; at any rate, we all own allegiance to 
Macaulay in the matter of style and dignity as an 
essayist who has had a perceptible influence on the 
language. The reader will gather that the present 
edition of the “History” is likely to be of permanent 
value, and to take high rank as an attractive work of 
pictorial reference for the period. 


Paul's Simplicode . By Ml LEVY. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. is. net.) 

By means of this handy little volume, containing more 
than five thousand code-words, each signifying a sen¬ 
tence, an inquiry, or information, the telegraph may 
be made use of to its fullest extent. Every word is 
admissible “at any telegraph, cable, or wireless office 
throughout the world,” and clear instructions are given 
in a short preface on how to employ the book. The 
word “Delicandos,” for example, means “Released 
on bail”; “Delegabais” signifies “Arrested for assault¬ 
ing police ”; certain ladies will undoubtedly find 
this work invaluable. In fact, one can send any 
message, from “Many happy returns,” to “Break it 


gently,” or from “Delayed by fog” to “Meet me at 
Lyons’,” in a single word. In the business and ship¬ 
ping sections the book is especially good, and explana¬ 
tions are given by which secrecy can be assured. 

Early Days on the Yukon . By WILIAM OGILVIE. Illus¬ 
trated. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

MR. Ogilvie spent a number of years in Government 
service in the Yukon district, and his personal acquaint¬ 
ances included the men who were first in the great gold 
rush of ’96 and after: in consequence of this, he has a 
more than usually interesting story to tell. Occasionally 
he errs on the side of statistics, rendering his work a 
little official in flavour, but at the same time this charac¬ 
teristic renders the book valuable from an historical 
point of view. The stories of the mining towns, and 
of the times and folk who preceded and participated in 
the great rush, are quite equal to those which came 
from California in ’49, or from the Australian fields. 

There is, for instance, the story of the Indians who 
dug up McQuesten’s stores, and unwittingly mixed 
rat poison with the food. Two old women and a young 
one died, and the Indians demanded payment for this 
loss. They rated the young woman at ten skins, or six 
dollars, but the two old women were not valued at aH, 
being a nuisance—an eloquent argument for the suffrage 
screamers. Later comes the story of the miner who owed 
McQuesten seven hundred dollars, but could not pay 
him anything out of five hundred earned because of the 
absolute necessity for a “little spree”—after which, of 
course, there was nothing left. 

We are impressed, after reading such a book as this, 
with the goodness that is in man—a characteristic of 
the wild rather than of cities. The Dominion Govern¬ 
ment had to police the Yukon district, of course, but 
it was for the few. The great majority, in the face of 
strong temptations, were lawless in the sense that they 
needed no law, since they “acted straight all through.’ 
They were hard men for the most part, but most re¬ 
freshingly straight, and the greater part of the “crook ' 
work done in connection with Klondyke gold-mining 
has been in the form of frauds perpetrated in London 
or other large cities—specious stories of claims for sale, 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. Ogilvie has written an exceedingly interesting 
book on the early days of the Klondyke, and a word 
of commendation is due for the excellent photographs 
which accompany the text, and give a very good idea 
of this country of snow and gold. 

The Church Quarterly opens with an excellent article 
on Church and Parliament by Viscount Wolmer, who 
points out that there are a number of pressing retern^ 
in the Church, which are entirely stopped by the present 
attitude of Parliament. For nearly thirty years all 
legislation affecting the welfare of the Church has been 
violently opposed—even important measures like the 
Benefices Act and the Clergy Discipline Act, and 
Bishoprics Bills, which were delayed for years. Hence 
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the normal development and progress of the Church is 
being seriously arrested. Disestablishment is no 
remedy, as supposed by some. This may clearly be seen 
in the Welsh Bill, which with its arbitrary creation of a 
new Representative Body, subject to the approval of 
Mr. McKenna, is no more freedom for the Church than 
the Tower was for Archbishop Laud. 

Our modem Parliament of heterogeneous religions 
is simply indifferent to Church matters—except spolia¬ 
tion. Lord Wolmer points out that the only remedy 
is Parliamentary devolution in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
that this reform can be obtained only by a persistent 
and united demand of Churchmen. 

# The Reverend F. W. Pullen has a long and valuable 
aiticle on the Grace of Orders and Apostolic Succes¬ 
sion. The great importance of the question centres 
to-day around proposals for Home Re-union with those 
who have separated from the Church. Such re-union is 
impossible on the basis of the Church's abandonment of 
the necessity of episcopal ordination. The Bishop of 
Oxford has laid it down as an absolute proposition that 
such action would rend in twain the Anglican Commu¬ 
nion, while on the other side. Dr. J. H. Moulton, writ¬ 
ing as a Methodist, says: 14 We do not want the Church 
of England to spoil its own Church machinery to accom¬ 
modate some features of ours." It comes once more to 
this, that re-union is possible only by means of 
absorption. 

Miss E. Wordsworth' contributes a good character 
sketch and appreciation of Jane Austen, in which she 
is 4 ‘tempted to agree with Miss Austen's estimate of her¬ 
self that she was 4 the most unlearned and uninformed 
female who ever dared to be an authoress.’ ” There are 
several other good articles on matters of interest to 
theologians. 


Camp Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion . By Col. G. 

HamILTON-Browne (“Maori Browne”). Illustrated. 

(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The author of these reminiscences, for which the re¬ 
viewer can find no epithet less hackneyed than “breezy,” 
is chiefly proud of his “dear, reckless, light-hearted 
countrymen.” This is not the first volume of retro¬ 
spect in which Colonel Browne has retailed his own and 
other people’s adventures in New Zealand and South 
Africa, nor, seeing how thinly he spreads the paint on 
his canvas, is there any reason why it should be the 
last. There must be a market for this sort of thing. 
Such unconventional flowers of the camp-fire mood as 
“in pursuit of divarsion Jack must be assigned the 
cake,” "old josser,” “blooming error,” doubtless keep 
the right type of reader in fits of merriment, while a 
few trifling errors of nomenclature, such as the refer¬ 
ence to a toy wooden crocodile as a “confounded in¬ 
sect,” only help to maintain the level of hilarity. 

The best chapter of this irritating jumble of garrulous 
good-fellowship is the first, in which we are given a 
Teally interesting estimate of the Maori. New Zealand 


is the most remote of our dependencies, and for this 
reason the reading public knows less of the vanishing 
Maori than even of the Australian blackfellow. British 
enterprise has written “finis” to the story of the Maori 
as a nation, but, as the author tells us, he was in many 
respects a fine fellow, imbued with curiously antiquated 
notions of chivalry, hospitable to a fault, and as 
courageous as he was superstitious. Now and then, it 
is true, the race produced a human tiger, but Colonel 
Hamilton-Browne is quite sure that even that cut-throat 
Te Kooti was no worse than Alva or Tilly, and not 
half as bad as Oliver Cromwell. The curse of Crom¬ 
well evidently lies heavy on this generally buoyant 
Irishman, and he devotes a couple of wasted pages to 
an indictment that will hardly make the great Puritan 
turn in his grave. From New Zealand, the author takes 
us to South Africa, where we wade through a good deal 
of old history, meet the late Mr. Alfred Beit, and sense 
something of the horror of being bushed. It is more 
than likely that these pages will bring unalloyed de¬ 
light to any of the author’s old comrades-in-arms who 
are so fortunate as to get hold of the book. To the 
average reader, however, they will, we fear, prove a 

little tedious. 

# 


A Great Mystery Solved : Being a Continuation of and 
Conclusion to 44 The Mystery of Edwin Drood." 
By Gillan Vase. (Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co. 6s.) 

We are afraid that most admirers of Charles Dickens 
who read this ambitious completion of that last much- 
discussed story of his, will prefer to turn back to their 
44 Mystery of Edwin Drood” in order to recapture the 
charm of the real Dickens. Imitation may be flattery, 
but “Gillan Vase,” whose “solution” of this problem 
first appeared many years ago, has only succeeded in 
intensifying the faults of the well-known style and 
omitting its beauties. Sentimentality and melodrama 
crowd upon one another, and the puzzle remains pre¬ 
cisely where it was. The effort is really wasted 
ingenuity. 


Calendars and Diaries 

THERE are readers who have so great an affection for 
one man’s writing that they come very near to worship 
in their great appreciation of his thoughts and ideas. 
To them must ever be welcome calendars and books 
of quotations, such as the Ibsen and Walter Pater 
calendars issued by Mr. Frank Palmer at is. each. 

To students, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ 44 Year- 
Book and Diary ” (is.) will prove useful, while to all 
and sundry the 44 White Horse Diary ” will be welcome. 
Sportsmen will find this latter booklet particularly 
useful, as it gives in a concise form information often 
needed by lovers of racing, fishing, and shooting. 
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Fiction 

A Handful of Days. By Hal D’ARCY. (John Long- 
63 .) 

HEN John O’Grady had been married 
twenty years, or thereabouts, to a woman 
whom he had never loved, he succumbed to a 
severe attack of homesickness, and made up his 
mind to spend ten days of his annual holiday 
in revisiting the Green Isle. Arrived there, he promptly 
fell in love with Mary O’Connor, niece to the dear old 
priest with whom he was staying, and, so powerful 
was this love, that John contracted brain fever rather 
than go back to his wife and three children in Man¬ 
chester. Then the unwanted wife and two of the 
children get drowned most conveniently in a boating 
accident, and—but the rest is as inevitable as the whole 
story is unconvincing. 

Manufactured plots of this kind can have but a 
slight appeal to the average novel reader, and 
the author makes a further error in permitting one 
character to talk for more than a page with hardly a 
pause for breath—people do not do these things in real 
life, or, if they do, their acquaintances give them the 
cold shoulder rather than listen to such exhortations. 
The best things the book contains are sundry flashes of 
repartee, as when the curate stated that he took as a 
text “I am a worm and no man,” and was informed 
that the statement was unnecessary. It may be remarked 
in passing that the retort was fully justified by the 
character of the curate. Such passages as this help to 
lighten the story, which in itself has hardly sufficient 
probability to attain any great measure of success. 

When William Came. By “Saki ” (H. H. MUNRO). 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

HITHERTO we have rejoiced—rather loudly, at times— 
ever Clovis, Bassington, and other impish creations of 
“Saki’s” pen, but here we have “Saki” in serious and 
prophetic mood. His hero, Murray Yeovil, comes home 
from a bout of marsh fever in eastern wilds to find 
that a week's war has made of England a German 
province—William is German William, and the English 
Royal Court moves to Delhi. Shortly after Yeovil’s 
return, the German conqueror promulgates his desire 
with regard to compulsory military service, which the 
people had dreaded, and the wording of the decree is 
excellent satire. “Their judgment that they were un¬ 
suited as a race to bear arms and conform to military 
discipline was not to be set aside. Their new Overlord 
did not propose to do violence to their feelings and 
customs by requiring from them the personal military 
sacrifices and services which were rendered by his sub¬ 
jects German bom”—but they would be taxed in lieu of 
personal service, while “no weapons other than guns 
for specified spurring purposes” could be owned or 

carried. 


This is but a phase of a story which contains some 
grim and relentless irony. As Yeovil saw things, the 
sea that in old time had been England’s protection 
became its prison, because the race had seen fit to neglect 
the power that should have existed behind its voice. 
There was (as there will be) no six months notice of 
war to give time for Territorial training, but war 
dropped out of a clear sky (in the form of German 
aircraft) on a nation which had neglected nearly all the 
necessary of defence, and bad refused to come 

into line with other world powers by providing a system 
of compulsory military training for its young men. The 
final result of such negligence was surrender to supenor 
force, and enslavement. 

Lightly and satirically written, for the most part, the 
book is a terrible indictment of present-day political 
dishonesty and dishonour, which will not accept as a 
working hypothesis the theory that adequate means of 
defence lies in the power to defy. It is a book that 
should be hammered, sentence by sentence, into such 
brains as peace-at-any-price Little Englanders possess, 
for it points, in emphatic fashion, the danger that 
attends on the starvation of military forces to-day, the 
sacrifice of efficiency to the god economy, and the folly 
that makes no provision for the military training of the 
nation’s young manhood. Few novels are written with 
a finer purpose, and we wish this book the large circula¬ 
tion it deserves. 


Mayfair, Limited. By E. O’SULLIVAN. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 

MISQUOTATIONS and their kin are always amusing. 
Mrs. Laughton-Smith’s remarks are gems in their way. 
as witness—"as the Psalmist says, ‘Kind hearts are 
more than coronets,' ” and “ To be invited to her 
parties give one a regular ‘cachou’ into Society.” 
Mrs. Laughton-Smith was, according to her author, 
one of the clients of an association formed from the 
hangers-on of smart Society, known as “Mayfair, 
Limited,” and devoted to the business of selling in¬ 
troductions. Therein lies the motif of the book. 

The ways of Mr. Todd, third husband to the ex¬ 
clusive Marchioness; the troubles of Mr. Bone, the 
Plate River com speculator who unwittingly made him¬ 
self suspected of being an Austrian Archduke incog 
nito; the ways of Lady Wendover, whom Mrs. Armi- 
tage was never tired of advertising as my husband s 
sister, you know’’—these, and sundry other people, 
to say nothing of the Marchioness’s cats, make up a 
book of excellent light comedy. We know it is fool¬ 
ing, but it is good fooling, with a laugh on nearly 
every page except for a rather dull opening chapter, 
and a very good melodramatic ending. There is 
cleverness in the work, too. Mr. Todd, talking 
against time to engage Mr. Bone s attention, says ■ 
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“ Why I’m told that when even the rivers over-run the 
banks they leave a deposit 99 —this with reference to 
the rich resources of the Plate River districts. We can 
heartily commend “ Mayfair, Limited 99 to all and 
sundry who wish to enliven a dull hour, and would 
recommend those who remember Hichens' “ Lon¬ 
doners 99 with pleasure to get this book at once, for 
it is the best society light comedy that has recently 
appeared in print—realities and the reports thereof 
always excepted. 


7 he Race of Castlebar . By EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN 
BULLOCK. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Ix an interesting preface the gentler half, so far as sex 
is concerned, of the collaborating team explains that 
the study of Irish history had led her to embark upon 
the present book, and that ill-health had almost caused 
it to lie marooned upon the sands of neglect, when her 
male collaborator stepped in and assisted to bring the 
work to a triumphant finish. The book is one which 
should be assured of a most cordial welcome. In the 
first place it is of an order most unusual in these days. 
There are problems neither of sex nor of socialism in 
its pages. It is, in fact, a sheer romance, a romance 
of the kind in which the hero—for he is a true hero— 
kisses the hand of his lady-love and appears quite 
satisfied with this procedure. The book, indeed, 
breathes of country squires, heather, peat, the crossing 
of swords, and many gallant deeds. Speaking in the 
ordinary way these instruments of fiction may prove 
both futile and dangerous implements in the hands of 
the inexperienced or too enthusiastic writer; but here 
nothing is overdone. We follow the career of John 
Bunbury and his journey to the wild Ireland of the 
Napoleonic days, when that daring French expedition 
landed upon her shores, with sympathy and keenest 
interest. 

There are some who might complain that the wealth 
of historical episode is almost too great to be borne by 
the actual plot of the novel. There may be something 
in this; but at the same time so enthralling is the story 
of the struggle between the English and the French 
with their rebel Irish allies, that none has any real right 
to complain on this head. An unusually intimate 
acquaintance is shown with the affairs of that dark and 
blood-stained period, and the tale gains immensely in 
interest as it is obviously told without prejudice, 
and with an open mind. The wrongs worked upon 
each other by the adherents of the different religions are 
not glossed over nor employed for purposes of partisan¬ 
ship, but are told simply and ably, with the result that 
the average reader is left with a strong feeling of 
inclination to pity both and to lament the deep tragedy 
of those days. 


Music 

T HE sight of starving men and women satisfying 
their hunger at a bounteous table should be a 
spectacle quickening to the hearts of the well-fed. But 
should the hungry ones play the Oliver Twist after 
an hour and a half of steady consumption, would not 
surprise, and possibly censure, be pardonable? The 
case is extremely hypothetical, it will be said, for 
Nature would interpose with her, “Thus far, and no 
further/' and the emetical practices of the ancient 
Romans when they were anxious not to forego the enjoy¬ 
ment of a single dish have long fallen into disuse. This, 
however, applies only to the satisfaction of bodily 
cravings, and we would rather speak on the subject of 
food for the mind. How is it that, with some people, 
the mind, which should be a more delicate organ than 
the stomach, never knows when it has had enough ? 
Why, for instance, do we occasionally see men and 
women, whose countenances do not immediately in¬ 
dicate unreason in the matter of appetite, clamouring 
for five or six more pieces at the end of a sufficiently 
long concert ? When Mr. Mischa Elman has played 
them a sonata by Mozart and a sonata by Handel, a 
concerto by Saint-Saens, and four less lengthy move¬ 
ments, have not their musical minds been sufficiently 
fed? Their musical digestion, one supposes, must be 
of ostrich-like capacity. They leave their seats and 
cluster in front of the platform, determined not to let 
the provider of the feast go away until he has set half 
a dozen more dishes before them. 

Those who can always enjoy as much music as they 
want, still more those who have too frequently had to 
listen to a great deal more music than they wanted, 
cannot sympathise with these grosser appetites. Even 
when, in their desire to be charitable and understand¬ 
ing, they assume that the audience is like to a starving 
multitude, that there are people who seldom or never 
get as much music as they need, they cannot explain 
to themselves why the printed bill of fare is not con¬ 
sidered sufficient, when the chef who has provided it :s 
called Paderewski or Pachmann, Kreisler or Mischa 
Elman. For it is your solo-player from whom so much 
more than he has thought fit to offer is asked. Stein- 
bach and Nickisch are not called upon to play extra 
symphonies at their concerts, yet are their audiences 
not less naturally hungry for music. Had we the 
courage to ask some of the platform-besiegers to explain 
their actions, the problem might be solved; but we fear 
that for us it will ever remain insoluble. Mr. Elman, 
it is true, was in exceptionally good form last Satur¬ 
day. In beauty of tone and command of variety of 
tone, in the effortless clearness and cleanness of his 
rapid passages, he may fear no rival. Sometimes it is 
necessary to differ from him in questions of taste, for a 
simple purity of style is the best of all a performer's 
gifts. But we could desire nothing better than his 
broad and healthy playing of Handel's Sonata in 
G-major. It was as good as his good humour in 
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responding so unweariedly to the ‘‘Give us another’ 1 of 
his pesterers at the end. 

On the evening of December 4 he who could not be 
in three places at once had to decide between the rival 
attractions of “Lohengrin’’ in English at Covent 
Garden, Mr. Plunket Greene at jEolian Hall, and Herr 
Eugen Gura at Messrs. Bechstein’s. Courtesy to a 
distinguished foreigner would, no doubt, have decided 
the question in favour of Herr Gura, but it happened 
that we had recently heard him, while Mr. Greene is 
perhaps the most educative of singers, and he was to 
introduce a new cycle of songs by Stanford. Herr 
Gura has a voice which, to be honest, we must call 
disagreeable, and he likes singing those never-ending 
ballads of Loewe which we have never learned to love. 
So that it was not precisely with reluctance that we 
gave up the chance of admiring the masterly use which 
he certainly makes of his powers, in favour of the 
Irishman, who never fails to teach us something about 
the singer’s art which we did not know before, and 
who, like Phyllis, never fails to please. .It was pos¬ 
sible, also, to hear an hour or so of “Lohengrin” before 
going to jEolian Hall, and judge that, if that per¬ 
formance continued as it began, Miss Granfelt would 
delight her audience by the charm of her voice and her 
clear enunciation in the part of Elsa; that the orches¬ 
tral doings would not be distinguished; and that Mr. 
John Coates, as Lohengrin, would sing and act very 
finely indeed. It is one of the mysteries of the British 
world of music why this admirable native artist should 
not long ago have become the necessary tenor for 
German opera in London. His fame is great in Ger¬ 
many and in the “provinces,” and it ought to be 
allowed to become as great on the operatic stage in 
London. 

Mr. Plunket Greene’s voice was “under the weather,” 
and he used it so tenderly that sometimes he was only 
just audible. But then he was never inaudible. There 
might not be much musical sound, but the word was 
always intelligible, and there was never need to look 
at the printed words. He was beginning Mrs. Maude’s 
setting of those haunting verses from Henry Kingsley's 
u ‘Boy in Grey” about Magdalen at Michael’s Gate. 
At once we knew that the condition of his voice 
mattered little, for he was in fullest possession of his 
surest powers of interpretation. And so it proved 
through the rest of the evening. Not only when he had 
finished “Magdalen,” but after many another song, 
one thought that it would even be horrible if any other 
artist, less supreme in sympathy and in power of de¬ 
lineation, should attempt, in our hearing, to sing it. 
Mr. Greene has an art, akin to that of a great writer, 
of making you certain that ‘‘it happened” and that you 
were there at the time, by the fire of turf, among the 
cowslips and the blackberries, at the chapel on the hill, 
and at the fair, in those songs by Mr. W. M. Letts to 
which Sir Charles Stanford had set his characteristic 
and delicately felt music. The concluding song of the 
cycle is a very fine thing, the “West Wind,” a bigger 
thing than the composer has done for some time in music 
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of the kind. It goes with a grand sweep and swirl, 
and here Mr. Greene found amplitude of voice, and 
was superb in the climax. Among the delightful 
“traditional” songs, generally humorous, there was a 
version of “Barbara Ellen” from Scotland, from which 
it appears that hard-hearted Barbara’s repentance was 
accepted—by Lady Venus, we suppose—and roses 
grew out of her grave as well as out of her lover’s, to 
twine in a true-love knot. This touching testimony to 
the sympathy that flowers have with mortals was more 
justly exhibited in the case of Giles Collins in the 
song which Miss Martineau heard in “Deerbrook”; for 
his sweetheart had returned his love, and they both 
died of it, deserving their twin tower of roses. Cruel 
Barbara of Scotland deserved that nothing better than 
nettles should grow out of her grave. 

The London Choral Society, indefatigable in the 
good work of performing compositions of the most 
modern British school, likes to contrast them with their 
predecessors of a less adventurous age. Accordingly, 
at its last concert it gave a symphonic poem, “King 
Arthur,” by Mr. Charlton Speer, and a cantata, “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett, as introduc¬ 
tory to the work of Messrs. Balfour Gardiner, Jarvis 
Reed, and Percy Grainger. Mr. Barnett’s cantata was 
described as “new,” but it, like Mr. Speer’s symphonic 
poem, belongs to a type of which the twentieth century 
has, frankly, no need. So that it is unnecessary to dis¬ 
cuss these compositions. Was not “Dream Tryst” the 
poem which first made known the genius of Francis 
Thompson to Mr. Meynell ? We think it was, and 
could have wished that its setting by Mr. Jarvis Read 
had, similarly, introduced a composer of the rarer kind 
of genius. Mr. Read’s music is thoughtful and in the 
best of taste, but not so good as some specimens of his 
powers which we remember. Perhaps it is an early 
work, for some of its passages, that at “Souls went 
palely up the sky,” for instance, have not the modem 
ring about them. Neither Mr. Gardiner's “April” nor 
Mr. Grainger’s “Twilight” and “Brigg Fair” shows 
those genial composers in any new light, nor do they 
mark any advance in their art. Like Mr. Augustus 
John, at the Goupil Gallery, they do what they have 
done before, instead of moving on to higher things. 


A window has been erected at Westward Ho! 
Church, North Devon, to the memory of the late Mr. 
Cormell Price, M.A., formerly headmaster of the 
United Services College, at which Mr. Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling was a student. The window, which is divided 
into three compartments, each containing a figure of 
one of the patron saints of the United Kingdom, was 
designed by Maurice Drake, whose book on English 
glass was published by Messrs. Werner Laurie last 
winter, and executed by his brother, Wilfred Drake, 
the joint authors of “ Saints and their Emblems,” to 
be produced in two volumes by the same publisher next 
year. 
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Indian Reviews 

T HE Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly) for 
October 1-22, follows an English newspaper 
in condemning the excessive zeal for sports which now 
prevails in some quarters. But its attention is chiefly 
directed to the advocacy of Protection for India as 
against Free Trade, and to the cause of the Indians 
in South Africa. As to the former, it is admitted 
that among educated Indians some are ardent Free 
Traders, but the majority, it is claimed, desire simple 
Protection rather than Preferential Tariffs. As to the 
claim that unrestricted Free Trade will not conduce 
to the growth of the nascent industries of a country, 
the question is whether the Protectionists would l>e 
content with the Protection of only nascent industries. 
Some Indian industries have long passed beyond that 
stage. The South African Indian cause has found a 
stalwart champion in Lord Ampthill, whose efforts on 
its behalf are belauded. There is a strong feeling 
that the Union Government has violated the provisional 
settlement of 1911, by disregarding the pledges given 
in respect of the racial bar and the protection of exist¬ 
ing rights. Events are occurring so rapidly in South 
Africa that newspaper comments a month old are as 
ancient history. We have long noticed the impasse at 
which the conflicting interests involved have arrived. 
The feeling in India is rising daily, and nothing but 
a thorough inquiry, with a desire to reach a conciliatory 
modus vivendi , will meet the present situation. These 
issues of this review contain much padding in the shape 
of dreary articles on moral subjects. The action of 
the Viceroy in directing the release of the accused in 
the Cawnpore mosque riots has been widely criticised, 
but is supported in this journal, apparently for the 
purpose of blaming the Lieutenant-Governor’s action. 
Mr. Lionel Abraham’s mission to India, to confer with 
the officials and railway authorities there about railway 
finance, is disparaged, as entailing cost to the Indian 
exchequer. The objection is miserably microscopic. 
Personal conference may save millions and must pro¬ 
mote efficiency. 

t 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
September-October refers to the scheme of " The 
Educational Colonies and Self-Supporting Schools 
Association ’’ about to be started in Bengal with the 
co-operation of Rabindranath Tagore. The scheme is 
so roughly outlined that it is hardly intelligible. The 
main principle appears to be self-support—that the 
colonists should consume what they produce. Further 
information would be necessary before an opinion could 
be hazarded. The question of the Calcutta University 
lecturers who were vetoed appears to be concluded, 
but the controversy will have left a scar. A Maho- 
medan Educational Conference for all India is to meet 
at Agra in Christmas week, to advance the education 
of Moslems. A Madras Aryan Club is showing 
activity in various branches on small means. An 
Agricultural Conference held at Poona was largely 
attended under the Governor of Bombay, who has ex¬ 


perience in English agriculture. Technical instruction 
is being pushed in the United Provinces; a scheme 
was formed some years ago, and the results have been 
collated. But the situation is not satisfactory, and 
another programme has been prepared. A writer 
suggests that the I.C.S. examination is not so for¬ 
midable as supposed. It is generally considered a 
severe ordeal. The Bengali students who went to the 
relief of the sufferers in the Damodar floods well 
deserved the commendation they have received. The 
experiment of extending elementary education in 
Mysore is being carefully watched. Better provision 
has been made for post-graduate teaching of 1,005 
students at the Calcutta University in eleven branches 
of study. Other Universities have corresponding pro¬ 
visions. The Hindu and Dacca Universities are being 
advanced. A Science Congress is contemplated at 
Calcutta. The facilities offered everywhere for educa¬ 
tion are multifarious; scholarships, even in architecture, 
are generally available. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay for 1913 contains interesting papers on folk¬ 
lore, on the connection of children’s games with demon - 
cultus, the funeral ceremonies of certain Brahmans, 
sorcery in ancient, mediaeval, and modern India, and 
the Holi festival among the Hindus. Such informa¬ 
tion has its academical, rather than any practical, 
merits. All knowledge of the people is to be en¬ 
couraged. This society consists principally of Indians. 

The Baroda Library Miscellany (bilingual) for 
August continues its exposition of the subject of 
libraries from every point of view. The subject seems 
inexhaustible. “The Public Library as a Factor of 
Social Life ” is a local production. “ Co-operation 
between the Library and the Book Store ” was written 
apparently at Washington. The library movement in 
different places in India will have plenty of material 
for guidance. “ The New York State Library ” and 
the “Functions of a University Library" are both 
helpful, while the numerous library notes and com¬ 
ments supply up-to-date information. One public 
library mentioned, “ aiming at all-round culture of its 
patrons has provided them with billiard-room, 
gymnasium, swimming-bath, bowling-alleys, musical 
organisations, and scientific and literary classes," all¬ 
round culture indeed, but surely beyond the duties of 
a library. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for September 
has a thoughtful but somewhat prejudiced paper on 
“Indian Progress and Anglo-Indian Opinion," which 
closes with “ the growing estrangement between Indians 
and Anglo-Indians," the blame, of course, being 
thrown on the latter. Such analyses do little good, 
because they are incomplete, one-sided, and not open 
to cross-examination. The articles on “ European Inter¬ 
course with India after the Christian Era," “ Buddhist 
History and the Barabar Hills," and “Sir Robert 
Chambers ’’ contain much historical lore on different 
topics, which will afford pleasure to many readers. An 
expert in Indian history and biography will recognise 
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many familiar facts, but they will be new to the rising 
generation, and may stimulate other writers to embark 
on historical investigation. “ Scientific Research in 
India, 11 by a Mahomedan professor, is a plea for his 
subject, which may be welcomed for its appreciation 
of scientific training to be acquired practically. A 
review of Bergson’s philosophy by an Indian is ?:o 
long and diffuse that few will care to read it. The 
final sentence is not encouraging. “ Bergsonianisra at 
its best leads to Vedantic absolutism, and at its worst 
to primitive spiritism (rehabilitated by Theosophy), 
passing through a transitional stage of Buddhistic 
Nihilism, preaching a what-less, whence-less, whither- 
less tendency.” The Travancore census report shows 
that, in regard to literacy, this State, with Cochin, 
occupies the foremost place among all Indian States 
and Provinces. A reviewer of the “ India Office List ” 
has pounced upon a number of mistakes in that official 
production, which ought to be absolutely correct in 
detail. The “ Reviews and Notices ” and " Our Library 
Table ” contain the pith of many books, and allusions 
to more which no one has time to read. The paper by 
"A District Officer 99 on "Indian Progress and Anglo- 
Indian Bureaucracy” supplies something in the shape 
of refutation of misrepresentations, but might have 
been made much stronger. 


Of Middle Age 

O UT of much that is obscure in the mentality of Mr. 

Compton Mackenkie’s immature hero Michael 
Fane, the reader is shown illumined moments at which 
the lad realises his own maturing, leaving behind him 
in the gathering years an awe-inspiring nurse and other 
bogeys of childhood, then his zest for rare butterflies 
or stamps, wayward faces for vulgar little girls and 
other early ailments, and in due course passing through 
the inevitable phase of school enthusiasm, religious 
relapse and other periods of those mental moults to 
which healthier schoolboys than he are subject. 

For the adolescent animal, with the world at his feet, 
such normal evolution of mind and body brings no 
sadness, but I think that life’s barometer touches no 
depression so low as when a man suddenly realises that 
he has arrived at Middle Age, the Great Divide, the 
hilltop of his pilgrimage from the cradle to the coffin. 
In a sense, the term middle age is a misnomer, since it 
may not be a half-way house but the final goal. We 
cannot fix it at five years, as in the case of a toy terrier, 
or at a hundred, as in that of a Galapagos tortoise. 
Mercifully, no man knows when the black camel will 
kneel at his door, and in short we reckon middle age 
from the beginning. Doubtless also its relation to the 
zenith of a man’s powers varies with the individual, 
but, without special reference to such personal equation, 
it implies the point at which he begins to decline. 

The painful truth of it comes borne to everyone, not 
perhaps with bier and pall, yet by tokens that are un¬ 
deniably a foretaste of ♦he journey’s ending. Gone is 


the old zest for play, and if there should survive a yet 
more passionate application to work, this but emp h asises 
the sadness of his state. Even the radiant glamour of 
foreign travel begins to wane, and the only game which 
may still find him on the active list is golf, which, com¬ 
pared with cricket or polo, is hardly a game at all. 
Love? if he has waited so long for it, he is like to take 
it very badly, as his contemporaries take the whooping- 
cough or measles, all of them ailments that, like dis¬ 
temper in dogs, must be got over in the heyday. He 
finds himself on the shelf. He is bitterly sensible of 
being left behind, at once too old and too young to get 
full measure out of life, reluctant to renounce the 
pleasures of youth and not yet vouchsafed the solace 
of age. 

He becomes sensitive of little signs. First of all, 
younger men cap him in the street, defer to him in con¬ 
versation, treat him with a respect which, while exact¬ 
ing it, he hates, since it makes him feel a fogey. A 
little later, matters are even worse, for they cease from 
these polite attentions, and he realises that they also 
have taken leave of boyhood and that he must there¬ 
fore be nearing his dotage. With the realisation of im¬ 
pending decay come vain regrets of lost opportunity, 
the spectres that haunt every faithful failure with a 
passionate worship of the god of Youth now that he is 
lost. Henceforth the way downhill is easy, but the 
pilgrim longs passionately for the more tiring clamber 
of other years when illusions, long since lost, made 
molehills of mountains. ‘ L*enfant marche joyeuz sans 
songeant au chemin ’; and, for the matter of that, 
even middle age brings caution rather than wisdom, 
suspicion without discernment, for, as another French¬ 
man said, we grow both wiser and more stupid as we 
grow old. 

The bitterness of brooding over unfulfilled ambitions 
lies in the lack of power to make good and retrieve our 
failures. When Montaigne alleged of old age that it 
'louast le temps passi et blamast le prisent ,’ he should 
have said middle age, since it is then that, knowing his 
powers to be on the wane, he sighs for the days when 
Plancus was consul. 

In God’s good time, it may be, his hair may whiten, 
and his mood may mellow to a sweet content able to 
contemplate the past without regret and the future with¬ 
out horror. Until then, he is tom between mourning 
his youth and fearing for his old age, and between these 
disagreeable emotions he is lost like the ass of the 
schoolmen between its two bundles of hay, and as in¬ 
capable of seizing present opportunity. His life is a 
bitter interlude in which he wears a sorrow's crown of 
sorrows, memory. Between forty and sixty, few men 
really know content. Youth will be served. Age is 
honourable. The period between is just a little sad. 

F. G. A. 


In response to many requests from intending visitors 
to London during the Christmas week, Sir Herbert 
Tree announces a special matinee of "Joseph and His 
Brethren ” for Boxing Day. 
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Futurism at the Dore Gallery 

W E have seen Signor Marinetti in the flesh. At 
the Dor 6 Gallery we helped to swell the 
numerous company—it will be even more numerous, we 
prophesy, if Signor Marinetti lectures again in the near 
future—that hung on his lips for a solid hour and a 
half, while he developed his materialistic eschatology 
and recited poems of which man never heard the like. 

We have seen Signor Marinetti in the flesh. It was 
a satisfying vision. We mean no perfidious compli¬ 
ment, but Signor Marinetti in the flesh is greatly to be 
preferred to Signor Marinetti in the spirit. He is so 
much better, if we may say so, than his word—better 
even than his spoken word, infinitely better 
than his written word. Never was such a speaker. 
We missed hearing Mr. Larkin, though, if newspaper 
accounts be true, we should probably have retired from 
the experience with shattered hopes and illusions. 
Danton and Demosthenes were before our time. But 
of one thing we are certain: the next time we hear that 
Signor Marinetti is within fifty miles of us, and about 
to deliver a lecture, we shall at once decrease that dis¬ 
tance by all the means within our power. We under¬ 
stand that he is going to lecture in London next May, 
and, as he hopes, in the presence of a few chefs-d' oeuvre 
(he must pardon the—to him—obnoxious expression) 
of the Futurist school of painting. 

We have said enough for the intelligent reader to 
infer that we enjoyed our evening. Our anticipations, 
however, which were pleasurable, were in one respect 
curiously defeated. The scene appeared to have been 
chosen and arranged by a master of stage-craft. Be¬ 
hind the lecturer's dais, a picture signed with a Futurist 
name, and representing, we understand, the Cardiff 
football team. Opposite the lecturer, at the far end 
of the room, staring him in the face, and impossible, 
it might be imagined, to get away from, Dora's gigantic 
canvas, “Christ Leaving the Praetorium." Round the 
room many masterpieces of Impressionist, Post- 
Impressionist, Cubist, etc., etc., and, we had ignorantly 
believed, of Futurist art. There was, at any rate, a 
very promising Battle of the Banana-Skins and the 
Red-Cabbages, eked out with human eyes and features, 
that seemed to exact comment. Dora’s Christian-less 
lion was hidden somewhere behind a screen. 

Signor Marinetti's subject was Futurism and plastic 
art. Each succeeding moment seemed riper than the 
last for the great antithesis between Dor6 and, let us 
say, Mr. Nevinson. But the moments wore on, and 
not a word about Dor£, and one word only, and that 
almost of repudiation, for the Futurist paintings round 
the room. A word or two about Picasso; Picasso has, 
it seems, like the Shakespeare of Mr. Weller's footman- 
friend, " culminated "; he is figt , or whatever the word 
is, and “n’exi9te plus." Art is dynamic; it must 
move, or it is dead. It is made of forces, and it must 
represent forces. The painter must paint the atmo¬ 
sphere—he must paint people's backs; true, he cannot 
see them, but they are there, and in the thoughts of the 


beholder. The eye is but a photographic apparatus; 
he must paint with his mind. He must put noise into 
the picture; all the senses must pay their contribution. 

Signor Marinetti is an irresistible personality and a 
fascinating lecturer. He has some true things to tell 
us. Ancient masterpieces tend to overawe and stifle 
the creative spirit; the eye can be policed into seeing 
only certain aspects of a phenomenon; new wine needs 
new bottles; Italy is crushed by her ancient glory. 
But the perennial grievance against the past is always 
in course of satisfaction, and to make of it a gospel 
of life is rather like turning <r Wisdora while you Wait" 
into a weekly magazine, or expanding the " Wrong 
Box " into a work of the size of u Les Misirables." 

Signor Marinetti understands the past. He knows 
his Dante for one thing, and he did not appear par¬ 
ticularly to welcome the satirical and “ inextinguishable 
laughter " of a section of his audience, when the great 
Italian’s name was mentioned. He is only truly “ anti- 
pass&ste," as M. Max is Torquemada, on the stage— 
that is to say, when he is lecturing or manifesting. 
For the rest, he seems to be mellowing. No more 
burnings of Rome for him! We suspect, by the way, 
that Nero's idea was not very different from that of the 
Futurists—to get rid of competing works of art. 

Signor Marinetti’s two recitations were a pure joy. 
We cannot describe them; nobody but a Futurist could. 
The state of affairs in the viscires of wounded Bul¬ 
garian soldiers, aggravated by the joltings of a train— 
a bridge being destroyed in face of the enemy—those 
were the subjects in epitome. “Tsa-tsou, tsa-tsou," 
kept on going the saw, various other things went the 
shrapnel and the bullets! We have not the text; it 
would be useless if we had. Signor Marinetti gave us 
the whole thing, and we reeled out into Bond Street 
gasping for breath and hearing strange noises in the 
November wind. 


The National Loan Exhibition 

R ARELY have we seen in London a more 
interesting exhibition than that which was 
opened last week at the Grosvenor Gallery by the Duke 
of Argyll. The exhibition is held in aid of the fund 
to acquire for the nation good examples of contem¬ 
porary art, and it has thus a strong claim upon our 
sympathies. One can only deplore the absence of any 
such fund in the eighteenth century, the golden age 
of English painting, when the glories of our national 
school of portrait-painters were still procurable for what 
would now be reckoned a mere song. The absence 
from our painters' Valhalla in Trafalgar Square of a 
representative collection of their works is a grave blot; 
and it is not creditable to us that so small a proportion 
of the National Art Collections Fund should have 
been expended upon English masterpieces, which have 
since been swallowed up by latter-day parvenus at 
home, or snatched away beyond recall to the New 
World. 
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To criticise this collection fully in the space at our 
command is impossible. Its professed aim is to repre¬ 
sent “ Woman and Child in Art”; but this is really its 
secondary merit. Its principal interest is that it is glori¬ 
ously representative and well balanced. It would be 
possible to pass a fair general judgment upon the 
English School, at least, from the examples here 
shown, and to estimate them in their order of relative 
importance. Again, many of these works are now 
being shown for the first time. One is tempted to 
speculate in how many cases this is merely the prelude 
to their disappearance across the ocean. The sight of 
the Panshanger Madonna reminds the beholder that its 
companion picture has similarly fallen a prey for such 
a price as only millionaires can offer. The vanished 
masterpiece had been an heirloom in the family since 
1780. There is no doubt that one of the factors in 
the diminishing respect in which our ancient families 
are held to-day is their general repudiation of all sense 
of responsibility and trusteeship for the treasures which 
they have inherited. 

The series of British portraits begins with Isaac 
Oliver, better known as a miniaturist, and spans the 
whole eighteenth century. His fine equestrian 
portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales, the son of James I, 
combines the stiffness of the art of that day with the 
marvellous rendering of texture and detail generally, 
together with strong character. Hogarth is represented 
by three examples, one of which, the portrait of an 
unknown lady, is a superb specimen of his art at its 
best, broadly painted, and expressive in the highest 
degree. Gainsborough has to his credit several excel¬ 
lent pictures; the most striking is the full-length of 
the Duchess of Richmond, though we fancy that the 
restorer must take some of the blame for the 
extreme redness of her hair, which offers a rather 
violent contrast with its surroundings. The picture 
shows all the painter’s easy mastery of pose and 
drapery and colour, and, the hair notwithstanding, 
is a joy to look upon. Very touching, imbued with 
all the affection that he was wont to throw into such 
portraits, is his beautiful picture of his two daughters. 
It has passed through the hands of five collectors, and 
still retains its charm. There is another fine picture 
by the same master of his younger daughter, an un¬ 
finished half-length, seated and playing a guitar; 
notable for much the same qualities as the foregoing, 
and seeming somehow to gain by its incompleteness— 
a very beautiful work. The protean genius of Sir 
Joshua finds expression in curiously different works; 
one or two it is hardly possible to believe are his 
at all; others reflect the styles of one or other of his 
great contemporaries—thus Gainsborough is suggested 
in the picture of two children running with a dog, in 
a landscape (90), a beautiful picture, and unusually 
good for Sir Joshua in its rendering of movement. 
But in this exhibition, as always, Sir Joshua is weak 
in his presentation of children, and is distanced bv 
such lesser lights as Hoppner and Romney. There 


are several works by Hoppner, marked by his charac¬ 
teristic inequality, but consistently good as regards 
the children, who are always wistful and natural. In 
this realisation he comes near to standing pre-eminent, 
rivalled—and sometimes excelled—only by Romney 
and, in his best moments, by Raeburn. 

Sir Joshua’s portrait of Mary Horneck is in his 
happiest vein—everybody loved the Hornecks, he him¬ 
self not least, for their mother was his old friend. 
He painted them in their girlhood; and Hoppner, also 
upon close terms of friendship with them, painted them 
in mature life—there are few more quietly pathetic pic¬ 
tures than that which he produced of this same young 
lady when she had become Mrs. Gwyn, after life had 
set upon her its seal of trouble and suffering. Raeburn 
is fairly represented, and Romney by a picture famous 
in engravings, but never, we believe, exhibited before 
in public, that of Lady Hamilton as “ The Ambassa¬ 
dress.” Though not marked by “ the first fine carele ss 
rapture” of his earlier presentments of the ''divine 
Emma,” it is a fine work. The flattering portrait cf 
Queen Charlotte shows Lawrence at his best, brilliantly 
clever, if uninspired; but against it we have to set his 
full-length of the Countess of Dysart, which is appal¬ 
ling in its badness. And there need be no hesitation in 
concurring with the owner of the picture in attributing 
to Lawrence the hot and tricky work called "The 
Cavendish Children”; he is a poor friend to Hoppner 
who would father the work needlessly upon him, as 
certain of our critics would do. 

Of the older pictures we must perforce speak briefly. 
The little Raphael from Panshanger hardly shows him 
at his best. Luini is represented by a delightful little 
portrait in his most delicate style; there are some 
brilliant works by Antonio Moro; a wonderful " Leda” 
by Tintoretto; a delicate little Madonna by Titian; 
and the famous “ Lucretia ” of Lorenzo Lotto—to 
name only a few. The Flemish masters have to their 
credit a charming little work by Pieter De Hooch, 
“The Golf-players,” in which the human interest of 
the two quite ugly, but very childlike, children is per¬ 
mitted to take precedence of their architectural setting 
in a way none too common among the Dutch painters. 
And, lastly, there is a noble Velasquez, a full-length 
of Isabella of Bourbon—a work which we should like 
to discuss at much greater length than space permits. 
The collection is a fine one, and is worthy of more 
than a single visit. 


The Children’s Theatre will open on December 20. 
at the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, with daily 
matinees. Miss Netta Syrett will produce a triple 
bill including “ The Fairy Doll,” “ The Strange Boy,** 
and “The Enchanted Garden,” and Mrs. Perrv 
Dearmer a play entitled “ Kit and the Gockyolly Bird : 
An Adventure in Five Scenes,” with music by Mr. 
Martin Shaw. The scenes are laid in the nursery, the 
North Pole, Japan, and a cannibal island. 
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“Mr. Wu” at the Strand Theatre 


M 


ANY people think that the most delightful hours 
spent at the theatre are those which take us 
furthest from everyday life—this is a poor compli¬ 
ment to our ordinary existence, but let that stand. 


The Anglo-Chinese play written by Mr. Harry M. 
Vernon and Mr. Harold Owen transports us to the Hong- 
Kong of to-day, and gives us three acts of more or 
less exciting adventure in a world where the East and 
West meet with a considerable impact. Young Basil 
Gregory, Mr. Evan Thomas, the son of an ultra-British 
and extremely disagreeable head of the Gregory 
Steamship Company, Mr. Leslie Carter, becomes the 
lover of the only daughter of a Chinese mandarin, 
Wu Li Chang. Nang Ping, who is played by Miss 
Hilda Bayley, is beautiful beyond the most refined 
Celestial dreams; but Basil has loved and wants to 
ride away. The immensely haughty and powerful 
Mr. Wu returns home suddenly and discovers the 
affair. We gather that the tender Nang Ping is put 
to death—quite quietly, as becomes a famous man¬ 
darin’s family—but then the point arises as to how 
Wu Li shall revenge his honour and that of his ances¬ 
tors. He has had all the advantages, as some people 
think them, of a European education; he is no longer 
content with slaying. Basil’s mother is young and 
fair to look upon—for she is Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
—it is her dishonour which shall wipe out Basil’s 
unfortunate love affair, as we should say in our 
European way. 


This may sound a little like melodrama, but, if you 
will see what Mr. Matheson Lang can do with the 
character of Wu, you will be convinced, we think, 
of the poignant tragedy which underlies this always 
interesting play. 

“ The Yellow Jacket ” gave us many of the pleasant 
qualities of an old Chinese play; “The Typhoon” 
showed us modern Japan in Europe, but “Mr. Wu ” 
is even more vital than either of these. It connects 
England with China, and very successfully displays the 
happenings which are likely to occur when two such 
determined and different races come to close quarters. 
The British brutality and our supposed ignorance of 
Chinese ideals and etiquette is a little overdone; the 
super-cunning of a highly bom mandarin of the present 
day in Hong-Kong is slightly exaggerated, but these 
accentuations doubtless cause the drama to be more 
telling and give the actors an easier victory. As 
to the plot, a skilful solution is found for the terrible 
situation in which Mrs. Gregory finds herself, owing 
to her desire to save her son, and the last tableau shows 
us Basil restored to his mother. The power of ready 
invention shown by the authors in the third act might 
appear rather too slick and mechanical in an English 
play, but surrounded as this scene is with all the 


glamour of Chinese cultivation and immemorial 
artistry, it holds and pleases us throughout. Excel¬ 
lently planned as is the play, a heavy labour lies upon 
the shoulders of whoever plays the name-part of Mr. 
Wu. In this character Mr. Matheson Lang appears to 
the greatest advantage. The last time we saw him 
in “The Barrier” we remarked on the enormous ad¬ 
vances he had made in his art, but his modem Chinese 
mandarin—it is a Chinese play, as he said in a little 
speech, without a pig-tail—far outshines any of his 
previous performances. 

If the play were not so clever, if the decorations of the 
garden and of the private room at Kow Loon were not so 
agreeable, if Miss Braithwaite as Mrs. Gregory and 
Miss Bayley as Nang Ping were not entirely graceful 
and compelling, then “ Mr. Wu ” would still be worth 
half a dozen visits, if only to see and hear Mr. Mathe¬ 
son Lang’s impersonation of a modern cultivated 
Chinese whose heart and soul are saturated with the 
ages-old spirit of the East. 

The appearance of a first night’s audience is often 
enthusiastic, for there is, to say the least, electricity 
in the air on these occasions, but on the first night of 
“Mr. Wu ” the cheering was real. We hope we may 
congratulate Mr. Louis Meyer on one more brilliant 
success; his fine production certainly merits the atten¬ 
tion of all playgoers. 


The Repertory Season at the 
St. James’s Theatre 

“THE WILD DUCK.” 

To those who look with awe and wonder to some of 
our modern playwrights, the production of such a play 
by Ibsen as the famous “ Wild Duck ” must have much 
the same effect as a sudden cold douche. Those who 
now see the tragi-comedy for the first time under the 
excellent conditions arranged by Mr. Granville Barker 
will realise how much the modems owe to this already 
antique personality—Dr. Ibsen. Where would they 
be, the fresh, familiar features of the advance guard 
of English playwrights if it were not for the revolution 
that Ibsen wrought on the English drama, with the aid 
of such a far-seeing enthusiast as Mr. William Archer? 

We remember the first production in London and the 
amusing wordy battles that followed it in the far-off 
nineties of the last century. Even their echoes are 
lost to-day, and with them some of the interest in what 
was theatrically and morally an epoch-making event 
of our youth. 

“ The Wild Duck ” of to-day is not the same affair. 
We judge it as a play in a style we are more or less 
accustomed to see, not as the wild cry of an evangelist 
who came to deliver us from the mid-Victorian stupidi¬ 
ties—the deadly grip of such plays as “Caste,” the 
hollowness of Sardou. 

In choosing this tragi-comedy for the first production 
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of his all too short repertory season, Mr. Granville 
Barker shows his usual boldness, for, although it is a 
play in which many delight and has been of immense 
value to those who have eyes to see, it is a rather con¬ 
fusing, rather incoherent piece of work in the earlier 
acts to those who come freshly to it. As the story of 
wrecked lives gradually develops, it holds every lover 
of drama, but even the interview between the elder 
Werle, Mr. Herbert Hewetson, and his son Gregers. 
Mr. Harcourt Williams, the man who has long ago 
wrought evil, and the young enthusiast who means to 
set it right, does not convince. It is the household of 
the weak and amusing Hialmar Ekdal, Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine, to whom Werle has long ago married a 
discarded mistress that so greatly interests, and into 
which Gregers, with his claim of the ideal, stumbles 
and makes such bitter tragedy. From the third act 
—there are five—the drama is quick enough, and, if 
Ibsen began by laughing at his own ideals, he ends 
as only an accomplished dramatist could. On the first 
night here the acting was rather interesting than per¬ 
fect. Our own idea of a repertory theatre is one 
wherein the members of a gifted company, such as the 
present, are all perfectly at home in their parts and 
there is a sensation of conviction in the air. 

“The Wild Duck” is a difficult play for such a 
purpose. We are not allowed to be very intimate with 
the people, of whose views we gather a good deal. 
We should be more absorbed in their lives if we could 
hope to know to what world they belong. They are 
certainly not examples of universal types as at present 
shown to us. Werle is a sensual and sensible old 
fellow, with the appearance of a demode caricature 
of an Englishman in Paris. Gina, Miss Clare Greet, the 
one-time simple-minded mistress of the elder Werle, is 
shown as a kind old cockney laundress. Young Ekdal 
is not unlike in manner and make-up to the Polish- 
Parisian poet in “Typhoon.” Old Ekdal is German. The 
character we now find most powerful, Dr. Relling, Mr. 
Baliol Holloway, might well be an embittered English 
professional man. Mrs. Sorby, Miss Evelyn Weeden, 
the elder Werle's later mistress and future wife; 
Gregers, the wrecker of conventional and convenient 
lies; Hedvig, the pathetic daughter . of Werle and 
Gina, Miss Gladys Wills; and the unpleasant drunken 
parson, might be Scandinavian. Taken together, they 
clash and confuse us, but many parts are acted with 
power and skill, especially by Mr. Holloway, Mr. 
Hewetson, Miss Wills, and Miss Clare Greet. Mr. 
Quartermaine and Mr. Williams, the two heroes, as it 
were, of the play, paid us the compliment of supposing 
we knew the words of the dialogue so well that they 
need not trouble very much about them. 


Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco, announce 
the early publication of “ Out of Bondage,” a volume 
of poems by Fanny Hodges Newman. The poems, 
which have been very highly commended, are to appear 
in a beautiful, limited edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in Lombardia boards, vellum back. 


“Quality Street” at the Duke of 

York's Theatre 

LIKE “ Mr. Wu,” and yet as unlike as Chinese is to 
the English of George III, Sir James Barrie's engaging 
romance effectively removes one from the life that 
surrounds us. Unlike almost every play written ten 
or so years ago, “ Quality Street ” comes to us again 
as freshly as the spring, as full of gaiety, hopefulness, 
and pathos as the confidences of a beloved child. If 
one may judge by the attitude of the audience, this 
delicate and happily conceived comedy has come to 
London again for a long and welcome visit. 

We may not be able to turn Sir James* work inside 
out and point to it as flawless—that would be an absurd 
endeavour, however tempting—but while we watch its 
action we feel nothing but delight in the generous, 
kindly spirit which lies there inherent; nothing but 
affection for the diverse, amusing, and often nearly 
tragic characters whose lives he portrays with his gentle 
magician's pen. 

Everyone, we suppose, knows the story of how 
ambition and ten years of the Napoleonic wars nearly 
robbed the sweetest of ladies of the man she thought 
of as her lover. How she seemed a little old to him 
on his return, how she thought to win his notice and 
punish him as her own niece, how in the end he loved 
her better than ever—all this happening the while her 
lovable elder sister watches and takes part in the 
comedy which comes so near to tragic issues. 

We may not find the psychology of Phoebe Throsse] 
and Valentine Brown written according to modem rule 
We may feel something more than doubt if, in given 
circumstances, many of the characters would act just 
after the fashion the author wishes them to do. But 
go to the play, and you will not be inclined to analyse 
the matter in the least, but be only too glad to accept 
things as they are and to enjoy one of the most 
polished and pleasure-giving comedies that has been 
written in our time. 

Does this sound too hyperbolic for the twentieth 
century? If so, it must be remembered that the play 
deals with life at the beginning of the nineteenth, and 
that Miss Nina Boucicault and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt 
are, respectively, the elderly and the younger Miss 
Throsse 1 . 

Miss Boucicault's Susan is the crown and glory of 
her sensitive and brilliant art: thus to subdue herseli 
to the character of the dove-like yet joyous creature 
whose innocent heart is as young at fifty as at seven¬ 
teen, to be able to give us so complete a picture of her 
sweetness without one moment of surfeit, is a victory 
as great, in its way, as that of Sir James. The present 
Susan Throssel could make the play for us, but the 
whole company is excellent. Miss Nesbitt as Phoebe 
and Mr. Godfrey Tearle as Captain Brown bring with 
them some touch of modernity, but not so much as to 
take them out of the picture, although it is enough to 
give strength and point to many of the more serious 
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passages. Miss Louie Pounds is the most delightful 
servant of the Jane Austen period; her every word and 
action help to build up the vraisemblance of this 
elegant picture of older fashions seen through a veil 
of agreeable sentiment. Mr. Tully, who was so splen¬ 
did in Mr. Kipling’s little play at the Royalty, is a 
highly entertaining recruiting sergeant, and the many 
maiden and highly respectable ladies who come in and 
out of the action are most skilfully shown us by Miss 
Mary Barton, Miss Susan Richmond, Miss Martin 
Harvey, and Miss Marie Hemingway. Except for 
those who must have sterner stuff for their dramatic 
fare, we can imagine no more delightful play than 
‘ Quality Street” as it is now presented. We 
could go on writing on the subject, but all we have 
to say for Sir James Barrie’s play and the company 
by which it is enacted is “praise, praise, praise.” 


Hardy Dramatised: “The 
Woodlanders ” 

The performance of Mr. Thomas Hardy's “The Wood¬ 
landers,” adapted by Mr. A. H. Evans, was given on 
Monday last by the Dorchester Debating and Dramatic 
Society at the Cripplegate Institute. This excellent 
Society has made a feature of producing a Hardy play 
every year, both in Dorchester and London, for some 
time past. If we may judge from the large and respon¬ 
sive audiences, the players’ work has been fully appre¬ 
ciated, and will be eagerly looked forward to in the 
future. 

It must have been no easy task for Mr. Evans to 
dramatise one of the finest and most subtle of the 
Wessex novels. He has, as on previous occasions, used 
considerable licence, leaving out many striking scenes, 
inventing others, such as Percomb dressing Mrs. Char- 
raond’s hair—her own and Marty South’s—and convert¬ 
ing Giles Winterbome’s Christmas party into a rollick¬ 
ing farce. We appreciate the difficulties and approve 
the way he has knit the story together for presentation 
on the stage; nevertheless we still maintain that, with 
the exception of “Under the Greenwood Tree” and 
“The Three Strangers,” Mr. Hardy’s work loses con¬ 
siderably when it is given before the footlights. It is 
inevitable that this should be so, for the work is too 
spacious, too closely bound up with every mood of 
Nature, to lend itself to the conventionalities of stage¬ 
craft. The characters, as they move across the boards, 
are only faint shadows of the originals, and the play, 
while preserving the main outline of the story, only 
tends to prove, if proof were needed, how great is the 
art of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Evans knows his audience. He is aware how 
ready it is to laugh and clap at anything humorous, and 
perhaps he knows to his sorrow that this genial assem¬ 
bly of Dorset people is sometimes apt to laugh at the 
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wrong time! He is too lavish with his comedy, too 
inclined to over-emphasise various drolleries as if Mr. 
Hardy were first and foremost a humorist of country 
life. Mr. T. Pouncy, as Robert Creedle, has done much 
better work in other plays, particularly in “The Mell- 
stock Quire.” His high-pitched voice and Dorset ac¬ 
cent are still inimitable, but Mr. Evans has taken away 
the quiet humour that Mr. Hardy gave Winterbome’s 
faithful henchman, and simply made him a clown who 
wins shrieks of laughter when he wets the pastry of a 
pie with his finger or chases a refractory pudding round 
the room. In the novel itself there is no farce. Mr. 
Hardy’s wood and woodlanders are in harmony one 
with the other, and the pervading atmosphere is that of 
autumn and winter, and not of joyous spring. The 
trees sigh and groan, and so, for the most part, do 
the characters, driven by the wind of fate and buffeted 
by passion, that pass beneath their branches. Only 
once does Mr. Evans catch the real spirit of “The 
Woodlanders,” and that is when he makes Marty South 
talk to Giles of the time when they planted young 
larches together. 

Mr. Dunn’s Dr. Fitzpiers was anything but satisfac¬ 
tory, and he altogether failed to suggest the clever 
philandering medical man of the novel. The way he 
looked when fie said: “I don’t want to compromise 
you, Felice,” and the manner in which he rattled 
through his lines immediately after a serious accident, 
to say nothing of the sponging incident, and the way 
he seemed to try how many doors he could open before 
concealing himself from observation, awakened con¬ 
siderable mirth. Miss Hodges’s interpretation of Mrs. 
Charmond was lacking in subtlety. She succeeded in 
affecting languor admirably, but Mrs. Charmond, as 
Mr. Hardy created her, was something more than a 
Lydia Languish. She should have been voluptuous, 
but this was a characteristic entirely lacking in the play. 
Mr. Martin’s Giles Winterbome was excellent; so, too, 
was the Grace Melbury of Miss Hill, especially in the 
closing scene when she cries from the hut to her lover: 
“Come to me ! I don’t mind what they say or what they 
think any more.” It is the Marty South of Miss Bugler 
that deserves special praise. She acted throughout with 
restraint, and really suggested one of the most pathetic 
characters in fiction, and certainly one of the most 
haunting of the Wessex books. She was, however, 
much too pretty for the part, for in the novel Marty 
observes to Grace Melbury, after Giles’s death: “He 
belongs to neither of us now, and your beauty is no 
more powerful with him than my plainness.” But Miss 
Bugler has portrayed the greatness of 7 .iat simple soul 
who cried at the last with such patho* and with such a 
sudden blaze of love: “Whenever . plant the young 
larches I’ll think that none can olvjcit as you planted; 
and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the 
cider wring, I’ll say none could do it like you. If ever 
I forget your name let me forget home and heaven !. . . 
But no, no, my love, I never can forget ’ee; for you 
was a good man, and did good things!” 

F. H. D. 
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Vanity 

I T is not necessarily to agree with the weary-sou led 
conclusion of the preacher that “ all is vanity 0 to 
assert that everyone is vain. Of human failings vanity 
is the most universal and the least harmful: at its best, 
it is a source of light entertainment; at its worst it is 
merely ludicrous. In some of its aspects vanity rises to 
the eminence of an admirable virtue, and rarely, if ever, 
falls to the level of things detestable. It is as far 
removed from conceit as champagne is from ginger ale; 
for with conceit there is an excess of gas and little 
pleasant flavour, while vanity is so delicious to the 
mental palate that the windiness is forgotten in the 
enjoyment of the incomparable bouquet. The habit 
of classing vanity with errors of conduct is a bad one 
and should be discouraged, for, without it, social life 
would lose one of its pleasantest ingredients; and the 
world would soon come to regard modesty in the light 
of a distasteful virtue. Indeed, modesty depends for 
the esteem in which it is held upon a proper estimate 
of its antithetical cousin. 

In the domain of literature vanity is proverbially a 
mandarin of immense importance. It finds expression 
in a myriad ways, and almost invariably in a good 
cause. When pedantry has showered wise advice upon 
genius, pointing out that this departure from the cus¬ 
tomary order of things is intolerable, that irregularity is 
contrary to traditional usage, and, generally, that every 
divergence from rule is a lamentable error; vanity has 
arisen at the side of genius and saved many a classic 
masterpiece from ruinous distortion. It is one of the 
supreme tests of the greatness of Bums that, when 
under the intoxicating influence of his Edinburgh 
period, he had the strength and balance to ignore the 
frail sensibilities of the hothouse school of critics, and 
trusting the promptings of his native vanity, uncom¬ 
promisingly refused to subject his more daring poems 
to the diluting process which his counsellors advised. 
Carlyle would never have maintained his stem struggle 
against misunderstanding without the help of his innate 
vanity. This it was that gave him the courage to call 
his denouncers hard names; and, even after “Sartor 
Resartus” had exterminated Fraser's Magazine and 
been received as “a heap of clotted nonsense, 0 to de¬ 
clare that: “It was the best he had in him, what God 
had given, and which the devil cannot take away!” 

None but those whose minds are fettered by a false 
conception of reverence can hold themselves from admir¬ 
ing the dramatic spectacle of Cain nursing his wounded 
vanity beside his neglected sacrifice; and who can 
help praising St. Paul for those bell-like words 
beginning, “ I have fought the good fight, 0 in 
which one hears the man crying to his friends for confir¬ 
mation of his splendid vanity? Courage, and not 
folly, alone makes vanity possible; heroes of legend 
and history are all vain, swaggering blades, while your 
traitor or coward was over-modest in a cringing fashion. 
Of the select band of literary heroes none excels Shake¬ 
speare in straightforward vanity. He knew that he had 


created an immortality for himself, but instead of nurs¬ 
ing this belief in his private bosom, he flung it down 
with magnificent unconcern in that vain fifty-fifth sonnet 
for the world to scorn, or mock, or what it would: 

Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. . . 

A modest enough assertion, suggesting the possibility 
that, if Milton were right in declaring that fame is 
“the last infirmity of noble minds, 0 then vanity must 
be their penultimate weakness. 

In modem times such superb vanity is not often to 
be met with among literary men. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Tennyson and Meredith were undoubtedly possessed of 
no mean estimation of their own powers; but even such 
giants were constrained by the sentiment of the Vic¬ 
torian era to maintain a discreet silence, even while 
their creative spirits cried aloud for confirmation of 
their high self-esteem. Stevenson was a trifle bolder, 
and in his naive belittlements of his own work and art, 
was really voicing his vanity in a back-handed fashion. 
Or recall in the essay in which he tells how he acquired 
his style, the words: “That, like it or not, is the way 
to learn to write 0 —therein is vanity that scorns your 
disapproval. The one living writer who is really vain 
is one who will rebut the accusation in dismay—Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. Those who read his reviews under 
the pseudonym “Jacob Tonson,° or his more recent 
literary essays, must have detected in these this glorious 
weakness. And only the other day, he gave himself 
away by vainly refusing to allow his portrait to appear 
in a book, entitled “Men of Genius. 0 

In diametric contrast with this vanity there is that 
advertising conceit of certain other authors, who, lack¬ 
ing in inherent qualities of greatness, play the sedulous 
ape to great spirits who have gone before, even mimick¬ 
ing their pattern’s physical peculiarities so long and 
earnestly, that at last they come to believe that through 
this and the agency of cinematograph films, advertising 
campaigns, and indecent sensation, they have attained 
to the plane of the great one whose memory they have 
debased by imitation. To compare such an one with 
a sublimely vain man is to discover how essentially 
vanity differs from conceit: a vain person is never con¬ 
ceited, a conceited man can never be truly vain. 

Vanity addresses you with a radiant impertinence, 
conceit comes forward with a self-conscious smirk; 
vanity struts through the world indifferent to praise or 
blame; conceit swaggers through the market-place cry¬ 
ing aloud for commendation; vanity is a delicate pride 
in qualities and attainments actually possessed; con¬ 
ceit is a lion’s skin assumed to hide an unmistakable 
ass. The difference is the same as that which separates 
a boaster from a braggart; the boaster glories in deeds 
that he has done, the braggart, in heroisms which have 
yet to be performed. 

In its ultimate analysis, vanity is the outcome of a 
consciousness of power, of superiority; it is the expres¬ 
sion of a being surprised to find itself as capable as it 
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is: in a word, vanity is an unconscious carol of praise 
by the creature to its Creator for gifts and benefits 
received. It is a fair and delicate kind of self-respect 
which glories delightfully in excellence achieved. 

A. H. D. 


Notes and News 

The Democratic Voiks Zcitung % Berlin, for Novem- 
ber 251 reports on the intention on the part of leading 
German politicians, scientists, learned and literary 
men, artists, officials, of all parties, to submit an 
address to the German Reichstag on its reassembly, 
expressing sympathy with the idea of an international 
understanding between the Great Powers raised at the 
Berne Conference, Whitsun, 1913, and urging the 
Government in their turn to approach the question. 


The National-Liberal Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten 
for November 16 reports on a lecture delivered by 
Professor Sieper at the Munich University, on " Social 
Work Done by the English Universities,” with special 
reference to Oxford and Cambridge. He enlarges on 
the beneficial work done by settlements like Oxford 
and Cambridge House, Toynbee Hall, and the People’s 
Palace, and points to the fact that the two last-named 
institutions have served as models for the new People’s 
Homes that have lately been established in Germany. 


Professor C. M. Gayley, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, is issuing a second volume of “ Representative 
English Comedies.” The aim of the undertaking is 
to indicate the development of this branch of dramatic 
art by means of a selection of suitable specimens, 
arranged, when possible, in the order of their produc¬ 
tion, and accompanied by critical and historical studies. 
Volume I covered the period " From the Beginnings to 
Shakespeare”; this present instalment treats of “ The 
Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare: Ben Jonson and 
Others.” The volume is to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. very shortly. 


The Channel Tunnel Company have just published 
an illustrated pamphlet containing a full account of 
the scheme, as it is now being considered by the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Special articles have been 
contributed by Lord Sydenham, formerly secretary of 
that body, also by other well-known authorities, and 
particular attention is devoted to the questions of 
national defence and food supply. Baron Emile 
d’Erlanger, chairman of the company, deals ex¬ 
haustively with the military, financial, and commercial 
aspects of the scheme, and Sir Francis Fox with its 
engineering details. The memorandum which Lord 
Wolseley presented to the Joint Select Committee of 
188^ is reproduced, together with the papers prepared 
at the same period by Major-General Sir Andrew 
Clarke, General Sir John Adye, and General Sir 
Patrick McDougal. 


. .4 

Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE WAR AGAINST MILITARISM. 

I N his speech to the Reichstag on Tuesday the Ger¬ 
man Chancellor reflected the calm which at present 
characterises the international situation. The student 
of affairs will doubtless be struck with the coincidence 
that such tranquillity, as far as foreign affairs are con¬ 
cerned, should be accompanied by the exhibition of 
disquieting symptoms in regard to the internal affairs 
of more than one European country. In an article deal¬ 
ing somewhat discursively with the general outlook our 
own political crisis need not be dwelt upon. France is 
in the throes of domestic turmoil, and there the singu¬ 
lar circumstance is to be witnessed of the accession to 
power of a Cabinet that is out of keeping both with 
Presidential and public opinion. The German crisis 
may temporarily subside, but it will not disappear 
finally until it is solved in a sense favourable to the 
people. That it is destined to be prolonged is evident 
from the stem reply of the Chancellor to the speech of 
the Socialist, Herr Scheidemann. “I should like once 
more,” declared Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg,“toasseve¬ 
rate with all emphasis that I will oppose a determined 
contradiction to every attempt to restrict the right of the 
Emperor as defined by the Constitution. In such at¬ 
tempts you will come up against unflinching resistance. 
Moreover, the great majority of the German people will 
not desire that the Imperial power should be placed 
under Socialist compulsion.” This last remark of the 
Chancellor was recognised as an adroit appeal to the 
loyal elements in the Reichstag. 

This issue, however, is not so narrow as such tactics 
would seem to convey. The Socialists are not the only 
party in Germany who resent ministerial dictatorship. 
No amount of specious argument can conceal the truth 
that in the debate over the unhappy incidents at Zabem 
an overwhelming majority of the Reichstag declared 
against the policy of the Chancellor, and it was fully 
expected that the Chancellor, having lost the confidence 
of the nation, would resign. But the Chancellor did 
not even tender his resignation, and it is now abun¬ 
dantly clear that his attitude in this respect was con¬ 
sistent with the Imperial will. Thus the letter of the 
Constitution which sets forth that Ministers are alone 
responsible to the Emperor has been strictly adhered to, 
and once more the Reichstag having barked has not 
been allowed to bite. The rebuff to the Chamber elected 
by the people cannot in the nature of things be final. 
Indeed, far from re-asserting in enduring form the prin¬ 
ciple of monarchical autocracy it has marked the open¬ 
ing in earnest of the struggle for a government that will 
be something more than a mere debating school—a 
government responsible not to the Throne, but to the 
people. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for Germany as a nation 
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that the struggle should have been quickened as a 
consequence of a quarrel between the military and the 
civil elements. Yet, in another sense, for the people 
no better starting point could have been chosen; for 
outside its legitimate sphere, that of war, the dictator¬ 
ship of the sword is indefensible in these enlightened 
days. We can imagine that the march of events in the 
neighbouring Empire will be watched with interest and 
not a little anxiety in Russia. The Reichstag of Ger¬ 
many, as a representative Assembly, is innocuous 
enough, but in comparison the Duma of Russia is 
merely a whispering gallery. In Germany Ministers can 
with impunity be rudely criticised—not so in Russia. 
Recently a member of the Duma made a somewhat 
violent attack upon the Minister of Justice, and until 
the offender apologised in the Chamber, a not incon¬ 
siderable period intervening, all the Ministers stead¬ 
fastly refused to attend and give the necessary explana¬ 
tions of their policy. Between the absolute autocracy 
of Russia and the benevolent autocracy of Germany 
there is much in common. The German authorities co¬ 
operate with the Russian officials by examining all pass¬ 
ports on their side of the frontier, and frequently refus¬ 
ing political refugees asylum, they push them over the 
frontier into the waiting arms of the Russian gen¬ 
darmes. It is not difficult to realise, therefore, that the 
rise of democracy in Germany will cause Russian 
Absolutism to quake. 

Farther east—in Japan—the German crisis will also 
be critically watched. Japan adopted the Prussian Con¬ 
stitution as a model, and is now herself in the throes 
of a struggle similar to that in progress in Germany. 
In Germany, Russia and Japan, three great military 
Powers, where the military caste may be said at the 
moment to be uppermost, the demand for government 
by the people is growing. As far as Russia is con¬ 
cerned the movement is slow, but nevertheless its ulti¬ 
mate success is as sure as is early success in the same 
direction in the other two countries named. In all 
three countries the armies are composed of conscripts. 
Therefore in each case, excluding the officers, represen¬ 
tative of the ruling classes, the army is the people. It 
would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to say that the 
trend which we have noted indicates human revolt 
against the profession of arms and makes directly for 
universal peace and brotherhood. Nevertheless, it may 
be urged that where a nation resents within itself the 
oppression of the sword it will be slow to employ that 
weapon lightly against a neighbour. And here we 
cannot refrain from drawing attention to another trend, 
the positive trend towards the limitation of armaments 
in the Anglo-Saxon nations of the world. The United 
States has endorsed Mr. Churchill’s plea for a naval 
construction holiday. Whatever then, in the heat of 
party controversy, may be thought of the results of 
representative government where it is to be seen in its 
fullest application, England and America, this much 
must be conceded: that it aims with sincere purpose 
and practical suggestion at the promotion of inter¬ 
national amity. 
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MOTORING 

HE rumour that in all probability the motorist 
would have to pay threepence per gallon more 
for his petrol in the near future appears to have been 
premature. It was based upon the fact that the con¬ 
tracts recently completed between the principal import¬ 
ing concerns and the retailers embodied an advance to 
the extent indicated, but according to an official an¬ 
nouncement does not necessarily imply that an increase 
to the ordinary consumer is contemplated, and The 
Motor 9 ‘hopes and believes” that there is no intention 
to interfere with the ruling prices of petrol to the 
ordinary consumer, as a rise of 3d- per gallon in fuel at 
the present stage of motoring would be a very serious 
matter to the motor industry. The private motorist 
also hopes that there is no intention to increase the price 
of the spirit, but it is as well to bear in mind that a 
rise to the retailers has always been followed by a cor¬ 
responding rise to the consumer, and it is not obvious 
why there should be any exception in this case. It 
seems hardly likely that the retailer will remain content 
with such a substantial diminution of his profits. 

The very great amount of interest being taken in the 
finding of a solution of the motor fuel problem was 
evidenced by the crowded state of the lecture theatre 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on Friday 
evening of last week, when Sir Boverton Redwood, the 
famous authority on petroleum, delivered his presiden 
tial address. After giving statistics and facts showing 
the world’s production of petroleum, Sir Boverton 
pointed out that it was the enormous development of 
the road motor vehicle which had resulted in the present 
extraordinary position of the demand for oil exceeding 
the supply. In the United States—the greatest petro* 
producing country—the exports of spirits were rapidly 
diminishing owing to the huge home consumption, and 
motor spirit was already being imported from other 
countries. Perhaps the most interesting portion of his 
address was that dealing writh the possibilities of ben¬ 
zol as a motor fuel. After stating that it had been 
proved to be a successful substitute for petroleum spirit, 
he pointed out that the at present inadequate supplies 
could be greatly increased if recovery plant were pro¬ 
vided in connection with coke ovens, but it was indis¬ 
pensable that the coke should be of good quality. He 
also stated that it might be possible so to treat some 
• of the inferior kinds of coal at present unusable as fuel 
so as to produce benzol. As a matter of fact, the use 
of benzol as a motor spirit is very much more extensive 
than is generally knowm. At the present moment there 
are nearly 1,000 garages and depots in The Motor < 
list of firms who are now regularly supplying the home 
made spirit to the private motorist. 

Private motorists throughout India and Africa ha\e 
recently received from the local representatives of a 
very well-known tyre company a printed circular which 
has evoked some very unpleasant comments upon its 
standard of commercial ethics. An extract from it 
reac J s: —. . As a motorist, we presume you read 
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of the unofficial grooved tyre test, which resulted as 
follows: Dunlop Grooved, 3,789 miles; Continental 
three-ribbed, 3,272 miles; Victor Grooved, 3,130 miles; 
Michelin Square Tread, 1,215 miles. We do not think 
this needs further comment." There are others, in¬ 
cluding all lovers of fair play as well as the makers of 
the tyre which won the tyre test referred to, who think 
it does. It will readily be recollected that the test in 
question was one of the three types of tyres manufac¬ 
tured by four of the leading makers, and that the make 
which secured the biggest aggregate mileage was to be 
adjudged the winner. Owing to an accident to the 
test car, the Victor tyre only secured third place in 
the grooved section of the trial, but it was an easy 
winner in the steel-studded and plain sections, and 
topped the list in the matter of aggregate mileage. The 
circular under criticism makes no reference to the two 
rounds in which the Victor won, nor to aggregate mile¬ 
age, and is obviously intended to create the impression 
that the Dunlop was the winner of the test. This is not 
the policy one expects from a British company of world¬ 
wide reputation, and we are glad to learn that the 
directors over here have expressed disapproval of the 
action of their local agents, and issued instructions for 
the withdrawal of the circular. 
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T ri ti markets remain dull. 1 see no chance o! any 
improvement before the New Year. Even when 
1914 comes only the optimist looks for a boom. 
Great Britain, it is true, has made plenty of money—she 
has not over-gambled—only over-invested. But the rest 
of the world has done very foolish things—France especi¬ 
ally. 1 can find a clean slate nowhere. Now finance is 
international, and the follies of one country are visited 
upon another. Therefore I am afraid that we shall get 
no improvement in general markets. But we may see 
special booms in special shares. Clever brokers and 
jobbers may engineer spurts and thus land the rash, but 
cautious people always keep away from one-man markets. 

The new issues have gone very badly indeed. The 
Erlanger Argentine offers have been neglected. Canada is 
believed to be on the edge of financial collapse, and the 
Canadian Government competing with the City of Toronto 
came a cropper. Underw'riters w r ere left with 83 per cent. 
Indeed, it is very clear that the British investor will have 
nothing to do with any foreign security, nor even w r ith 
any colonial bond and stock. He likes good sound home 
industrials, and he takes them quite greedily. The Argen¬ 
tine Navigation issue w*as not attractive because finance 
in the Argentine is in a dangerous condition. But the 
company is sound enough in itself. The Trhelkeld Lead 
Mines need worry no one. It is one of those rank specu¬ 
lations that only appeal to the reckless gambler, who 
usually loses his money. Kirkland Lake Proprietary ap¬ 
pears to be a venture supported bv speculators who desire 
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to make a market and unload and let the public carry the 
baby. The Economist remarks that “the prospectus con¬ 
tains sufficient condemnation in its statements and its 
omissions to make any further warning to investors un¬ 
necessary. M I could not say more, however severe I 
might be. 

The Canadian Pacific has taken a most extraordinary 
course in announcing its new method of raising capital. 
It tells us through Reuter that it will form a trust with 
55 million dollars capital. It will issue 6 per cent, short- 
dated notes expiring 1924 at £&° to present shareholders, 
one for each five C.P.R. shares held. If any company 
other than the C.P.R. were to borrow money upon such 
terms the City would say that a receivership was imminent. 
It seems to me that Canada has lost her head. The only 
explanation is that the C.P.R. and the Bank of Montreal, 
having underwritten a huge block of the Dominion Loan, 
and having found that they were stuck with the lot, have 
rushed this ill-digested scheme through to raise money. It 
is the worst possible kind of finance. Imagine a great 
company borrowing at 10 per cent, in 10-year notes ! It 
is almost incredible. I am afraid things in Canada are in 
a very bad way. The Canadian Northern is always pressed 
for money, but no one thought that the great C.P.R. 
would ever come to issue notes at 10 per cent. 

Money remains hard. I see no chance of cheaper rates. 
It is easy to talk of a great money Trust as some people 
do, but this is nonsense. Money is dear because the 
whole Continent is hard up; because the United States 
has to find nearly 600 millions next year, and because 
every country is gasping for cash. Some months ago I 
thought that we might get cheap money in January. Now 
I begin to think that five per cent, will be easily obtain¬ 
able for many weeks to come. The position in India is 
not good. China needs a new loan ; Japan must have 
money or default. All the Balkan States are in the same 
plight. Brazil, the Argentine and Chile are short of cash, 
and indeed the whole world cries aloud for gold. I fear 
we can hope for no immediate reduction in the Bank rates. 

Foreigners. —The ministerial defeat in France may 
have serious effects upon world politics, but the immediate 
influence has not been bad. Caillaux apparently proposes 
to shelve the National Loan and allow the banks to bring 
out all their long postponed pending loans. Patriotism is 
to take a back seat. We can now see that the financiers 
were behind the victors. After all it is sound business to 
get rid of the unmarketable bills, and France is quite rich 
enough to still have plenty of money for her National 
Loan—if it ever appears. What all Paris asks is, Does 
Caillaux intend to bring about a rapprochement with Ger¬ 
many ? This again would have an immense influence upon 
Continental finance. The Russian Loan should be the first 
to make its appearance. By the way, the Anglo-Russian 
Trust has issued a diary for 1914 which gives many in¬ 
teresting details of use to the Russian investor. It is a 
valuable little book. Tintos are steady, but the American 
copper figures are bad—quite as bad as we expected. 
Clearly the game is up, and copper will once again droop. 

Home Rails. —The carry over showed a rather larger 
“bull” account. The pubiic is buying. But it does not 
pay. This is not surprising, as the end of the half year 
is so near and most people prefer to contango their pur¬ 
chases. At present prices and with the certainty of good 
dividends all the Heavy stocks are cheap. If we are to get 
Nationalisation—and mad as the scheme sounds, I believe 
we shall get it if the present Government remains in office— 
then it will be the duty of every railway board to stretch 
a point and pay a big dividend. For the price to be paid 
will be calculated upon the dividends paid in the last three 
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years before purchase. There has been a little run 00 
Great Northern Deferred. All the deferred stocks look 
cheap, and as they are less awkward to handle they are 
the favourite of the small punter. But there are largish 
“bull” accounts open, and if I know anything of the 
tactics of the Stock Exchange the “bulls” will be made to 
pay—as they always are. 

Yankees. —The American market remains quite unin¬ 
teresting. No one dreams of speculating at the present 
moment. But the Wall Street bankers hold the market 
quite firm and talk of having squared Wilson. Steels have 
been bought in consequence, and the latest tale is that 
the Government suit against this company will be settled 
out of court. The Steel Trust is not a mooopoly like 
Standard Oil or Sugar Trust, Tobacco Trust, or even 
Eastmans Kodak, and perhaps the Attorney-General thinks 
he can find easier prey. But dissolution or no dissolution, 
the steel trade in the U.S. is bad and next year will 
show largely reduced profits. New York Central, which in 
the old Vanderbilt days was a model and most prosperous 
road, is now quite out of fashion. Once it was the only 
road with a depot in New York city. To-day the Pennsyl¬ 
vania station is probably the most magnificent railroad 
building in the world. The president has resigned and the 
latest news is that New York Central has come to logger- 
heads with the Government. The stock is weak and looks 
like going weaker. 

Rubber. —A good many small companies have issued 
their reports, but they are not of much public interest. The 
market remains dull and no one cares very much whether 
rubber goes up a penny or falls twopence. The Mincing 
Lane crowd keep on telling everybody that all is well, and 
no one believes them. I confess that such optimism 
appears mere foolishness. Prices are much too high all 
round and they must come down to a reasonable level. It 
is quite ridiculous to pay 14s. for Linggi and ^5 for 
Malaccas. The intrinsic value of the latter share I should 
place at 20s. at the very outside. We shall be extremely 
lucky if we can hold the price of plantation at 2s. through¬ 
out 1914. But even if we do nine-tenths of the leading 
companies would not be able to earn 5 per cent, on the 
present market value—a ridiculous yield for such a risky 
business as rubber planting. 

Oil. —Royal Dutch prospectus issued by Rothschilds 
was the event of the past week and the shares were largely 
over-subscribed. The board consider that the dividend for 

1913 will be as good as 1912. The Mexican Eagle repon 
shows progress, but again the ordinary shareholders go 
dividendless. The Oil Trust fiasco has caused some talk. 
It is a hopeless enterprise and I have again and again 
advised my readers to get out of their shares. The Tulsa, 
another concern that I have adversely criticised, appears 
to have done moderately well, for not only is a dividend 
paid, but ample sums are >vritten off. 

Mines. —At the end of every year the mining magnates 
make a point of marking up prices all round. They do 
this in order that their balance sheets may look good. It is 
an excellent opportunity to unload shares that are undesir¬ 
able. But on the whole I think Kaffirs are right at the bot¬ 
tom. I see no great fall in any share in.this market. Mines 
are dead out of fashion. Everybody who has put any money 
into mines has lost it, and we must wait for a newgeneration 
whose faith in mining magnates is as yet unspoilt. The 
Statist is trying to work up an excitement in Jungle 
shares. Those who hold should disregard the benevolent 
intentions of this amiable paper and sell quickly. 

Industrials. —The National Steam Car dividend was 
disappointing, and the shares were sold. But I think that 

1914 will show better results. The Khedivial Mail has 
once again paid a dividend on its ordinary. They 
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cheap. The figures in the report are distinctly good. 
Argylls report is better, but still not good enough. India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph has not quite re¬ 
covered its position. Evidently the buyers made a big 
blunder when they went “bulls* * of rubber 1 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

*• FAIR TRADE ” AND IMPERIAL FREE 

TRADE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I am extremely obliged to Mr. Allen for his effort 
to elucidate the “Fair Trade** gospel on my behalf. 
Unfortunately, however, he has so far failed as to leave it 
still a question in my mind whether or not his explanation 
did really clarify the situation. For what after all does 
it avail to argue and protest without advancing sound 
reasons why and how such propagandism as he champions 
would prove effective and beneficial? To be sure, Mr. 
Allen might retort in kind, and in fact has done so 
already. But we differ in this : he evinces neither hope 
nor confidence, and leads but a mere skeleton army of 
dejected spirits like his own ; while 1 have the fullest con¬ 
fidence in the cause I espouse. Yet we both believe in 
“ Fair Trade** proper; we differ only in regard to ways 
and means. 1 admit that I have never read Mr. Ralston 
Boyd’s treatise on the subject of “ Fair Trade.’’ It may 
be to my discredit, but if Mr. Allen’s effort to explain the 
full purport of Mr. Boyd’s “ Gospel *’ is correct, then 
there can be little or nothing to be gained by a perusal 
of the original exposition. According to Mr. Allen’s 
rendering, there is much confusion of thought on the part 
of author and of translator. For instance, both appear 
to be labouring under some illusion regarding consumer 
and producer. In one place we read that, under “ Fair 
Trade,’* “ the British market is kept up at great cost on 
behalf of the consumers and that in order to offset this 
“ cost,*’ or to recoup some one or other, “it is just that 
the consumers should contribute to that cost’*; while in 
almost the same breath the writer declares that “ it would 
be impossible, or too costly, to collect the exact and proper 
contribution directly from the consumers , and that there¬ 
fore such a tax is to be levied directly on the producers, 
who are to be expected to pass it on to the consumers in 
prices charged !*’ Moreover, Mr. Allen goes on to 
explain that under “ Fair Trade’’ all consumers, whether 
native or foreign, “ or whether Britons at home and 
from beyond the Seas, or foreigners from whatsoever 
clime,” would be and should be equal contributors to the 
cost of keeping up the British market! . . . The fact is, 
Mr. Allen is all wrong on his premises. The “ British 
Market ” is not kept up primarily on behalf of British 
Consumers. It is kept up in the common interests of 
producers and consumers; and that could never be “ Fair 
Trade,” which would exact the entire “cost” from con¬ 
sumers only. Moreover, I am surprised that Mr. Allen, 
who I am sure means no injustice, should commit himself 
to so egregious a blunder. To be sure, we all know 
where his sympathies lie, and that they are all with the 
producers. And so are mine, chiefly. But we must be 
just as well as practical; and it would neither be just nor 
practical to inflict the entire cost of “maintaining the 
British Market ” on the consumers only ; since producers 
and consumers alike share in its benefits, or should do so 
on equitable terms. As it is, under “ Free Trade,” a 
distinct injustice is done to the producers. Nor would 


what Mr. Allen defines as “ Fair Trade be a whit less 
unjust; even though its immediate effects might be almost 
as advantageous to the English agricultural producers as 
Free Trade, in its beginnings and for some time after, 
was to the shipping trade and to consumers. 

As I understand Fair Trade, and advocate it, it would 
be fair and just alike to producers and consumers; to 
Britons at home and to Britons beyond the Seas; since 
the only direct tax that I advocate is a tax upon strictly 
foreign wares and products. 

Foreigners have no other interest in the maintenance of 
the “British Market” than commercial interests; and 


for such privileges as it affords them they should be 
willing to pay in just proportion. But the trouble with 
Mr. Allen consists in his strictly partial and limited views 
regarding English agricultural interests. He will not 
and cannot see that any immediate or ultimate good can 
result from aught but a tariff on all outside breadstuffs, 
whether British or foreign. I admire his candour and 
courage, but I cannot admire his reasoning, or subscribe 
to his view-point. And yet I am not , I assure him, a 
“politician”; even though I do not confess a deep interest 
in a political question which so gravely concerns the 
British Empire as does this of Imperial Union, yet Mr. 
Allen accuses me of “begging the question” when 
I criticise his “Little Englander” opinions. If it is 
“ begging the question,” to urge that an Imperial 
Zollverein, or Imperial Free Trade, would, in spite of all 
seeming obstacles, redound to the benefit of English 
agriculturists, as well as to the interests of the free 
British Commonwealths, by virtue of its far-reaching con¬ 
sequences, then I submit to his impeachment. But blind, 
indeed, must be that man who fails to apprehend that the 
interests of a single class can never long avail against 
the common interests, or that the common interests and 
prosperity of a land should prevail. Again and again I 
have pointed out and emphasised the fact that to convince 
the British public mind that Imperial Free Trade could 
not enhance the cost of the British loaf a single farthing 
is of the first importance; and that in order to destroy 
Fiw Trade monster, and to brine about a measure 


of Fair Trade it is imperative that we should thus con¬ 
vince the English public mind. For this is practical 
politics, and none other is feasible. It is, moreover, 
honest, even though Mr. Allen does not believe it! First 
we must dispel illusions; then we can proceed on broader 
and safer lines. And why Mr. Allen should display so 
much aversion to Imperial Free Trade, which is such a 
distinct advance upon present Free Trade conditions, is 
a marvel in my eyes. Of course, I append his view-point, 
but it is unworthy of one otherwise so intelligent. 

I trust he may yet evince a wider aspect. Faithfully 
vours Edwin Ridley. 

New York. 


THE WORKS OF STRAUSS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Charles Dowdeswell, in a recent letter to the 
Press, remarked that many of us, including himself, have 
not yet succeeded in thoroughly understanding all Richard 
Strauss’s works, but that it has now gradually become clear 
to most of us that the author of “Heldenleben,” “Don 
Juan,” “Tod und Verkl&rung,” and “Rosenkavalier” is 
beyond question the greatest living composer, and that “no 
musician who ever lived is his superior—no, not one” ! 
Then, according to this dogmatic correspondent, though he 
does not thoroughly understand his hero, all the most illus¬ 
trious composers of the past, such as Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
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Wagner, and Brahms have to take a back seat in presence 
of Richard Strauss ! When next Mr. Charles Dowdes- 
well essays to write a letter to the Press, I would advise 
him to choose a subject with which he is a little more 
conversant than he appears to be with music. Yours very 
faithfully, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead. 

London, N.W. 


AN APPEAL. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I wonder whether you know of anyone 
among your subscribers who would be kind enough to send 
on to me their Academy when finished with it each week. 

I expect this is a rather extraordinary request, but when 
one wants a paper very badly and can’t afford it this is 
what is attempted ! Yours truly 

(Miss) Lilian Preston. 

Exwell Park, Waku, C.P., South Africa. 
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Notes of the Week 

W E notice that a recommendation of the 

Royal Commission upon the law's delay is 
the abolition of Grand Juries. We are not 
at all sure that the abolition of the Grand Jury at 
Assizes will not tend to lengthen proceedings, instead 
of shortening them. At the Assizes, unlike the Ses¬ 
sions, the Grand Jury consists of magistrates drawn 
from every part of the county, and there is nothing 
unreasonable in such a body reviewing the decisions of 
County and Borough Petty Sessions. Speaking 
for the County Benches with which we are 
acquainted, we think that they err but rarely 
in committing cases for trial. There are, how¬ 
ever, County Benches and County Benches; some 
have as much work as usually falls to the lot of 
the ordinary stipendiary, others have hardly anything 
to do. It is to be remembered also that certain magis¬ 
trates only attend once or twice in the year; their deci¬ 
sions, therefore, are practically worthless. In our own 
experience many cases have been committed both to the 
Assizes and the Sessions which capable and brave magis¬ 
trates would have settled summarily. If, therefore, a 
Jury of twenty-three Justices is of opinion that no prima 
facie case has been established, it very properly throws 
out the bill, and the time of the Judge and the Petty 
Jury is accordingly saved. As regards Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, the case is somewhat different, because the jury 
is composed of untrained men who are not really fitted 
to review the decision of a Bench of magistrates. 
Having had no experience of Borough Benches except 
on committals, we cannot venture to express any opinion 
on the manner in which they discharge their duties; but 
in many cases it is said that their decision is in reality 
the decision of their clerk. Many clerks, being solici¬ 
tors, are excellent lawyers, and thoroughly versed by 
experience in their duties; but we venture to think that 
the decision of a single solicitor as to committal may 
very well be reviewed by a Grand Jury at the Assizes, 
which always includes a number of men who belong, or 
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who have belonged, to the legal profession. Again, it 
should be remembered that positions on the Bench are 
often given with the view of gaining or retaining votes. 
The comic people who act in Lancashire certainly want 
the revision of a Grand Jury. They call them “ work¬ 
ing men.” If they work, they cannot act on the Bench. 
If they shirk they can, and no doubt they will soon 
induce, by peaceful persuasion, a Radical Government 
pledged to economy and retrenchment to convert the 
‘‘Great Unpaid” into the “Monstrously Overpaid.” 


The suggestion of the American Ambassador at the 
annual dinner of the Institute of Journalists in the 
London District, that the journalists of England and 
America “should visit each other, not iperely for 
pleasure, but to do actual work in the newspaper 
offices,” was meant very kindly and pleasantly, and 
perhaps seriously; but it would not work happily in 
practice. We are not yet accustomed to the bewilder¬ 
ing half-columns of headlines with which enthusiasts 
from over the water would undoubtedly wish to decorate 
our journals; nor are we in love with some of the words 
which a glance at any American paper will show, expres¬ 
sive though a few of them may be. On the other hand, 
we can only suppose that our system of using merely 
three or four headlines to a column of small type (we 
except two or three ambitious evening sheets which revel 
in “scare” posters) would bore American subscribers 
almost to tears. They want the news before they read 
the article; it saves the bother of having to read the 
article afterwards. 


“Programme” music will develop along new and 
startling lines if the latest idea of the Futurists becomes 
familiar. We have just been reading their recent 
manifesto, in which, among other remarkable state¬ 
ments, we find that there are sounds, noises, and 
odours " concave or convex, triangular, elliptic, oblong, 
conical, spherical, spiral; yellow, red, green, indigo, 
sky-blue, or violet.” Hence, probably, the advanced 
notion of a “ Noise Concert,” at which, by the aid of 
various instruments specially constructed, the din of 
a railway-station, the uproar of a crowd, the clamour 
of printing-machines, the slamming of doors, and any 
other especially fascinating noise shall be produced 
within four walls at the wish of the performer. Most 
people would prefer the real thing to this laboured 
imitation, but there is no accounting for the behaviour 
of these leaders of art. Possibly we erred in terming 
a “ Noise Concert ” an advanced notion—is it not pre¬ 
cisely the kind of entertainment which might have been 
given by the cave-dwellers? They could not have 
imitated machinery* in motion, but they had plenty of 
other noises to choose from; and very likely they re¬ 
sembled the Futurists in another respect. They prided 
themselves that the clatter they produced was the very 
latest thing in music. 
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Parliamentary Eloquence 

T HE small volume published by Messrs. 

Macmillan,* reproducing the Rede Lecture 
delivered by Lord Curzon of Kedleston before the 
University of Cambridge in November last, must be 
a delight to anyone who has heard the great speakers 
of modern times. In a preliminary note it is stated 
that only a small portion of the Lecture was delivered 
at Cambridge, owing to limitations of time, but Lord 
Curzon’s observation and train of thinking are now 
produced in extenso. The introduction is a learned 
exposition of the meaning of eloquence and rhetoric. 
In classical times Lord Curzon is of opinion that all 
the great orations were carefully prepared beforehand. 
It may be so, but it is also quite possible that they 
were carefully polished and edited afterwards. Except 
in cases of grave political import, I do not think that 
the prepared speech is by any means the most effective. 
When I started on my first cruise in the stormy waters 
of public speaking, I carefully prepared my speeches; 
with the result that an interruption was apt to bring 
about shipwreck. 

Lord Morley is reported once to have said : “Three 
things matter in a speech—who says it, how he says it, 
and what he says; and of the three the last matters 
least. ” On page 43* Lord Curzon, referring to Mr. 
Balfour’s method of speaking, writes: “His own idea 
of the best speech-making, I expect, would be that the 
thought is all-important, and that the form, which is 
accidental, temperamental, and secondary, may be left 
to look after itself.” If this is true of Mr. Balfour, I 
think from personal observation that it was absolutely 
true of the late Lord Salisbury. Lord Curzon writes: 
“He cared nothing for the platform; he made no con* 
scious effort to attract or conciliate his hearers: he was 
invariably thinking of his subject rather than of them;” 
and Lord Salisbury’s method, when speaking in the 
House of Lords, was precisely the same. I remember 
him well, sitting negligently on the table and looking 
towards the stranger’s gallery, evolving, apparently 
without effort, an intricate argument which always fell 
into logical sequence. It was not attractive, but the 
style was undeniably powerful. 

I do not share in Lord Curzon*s hero-worship of 
Mr. Gladstone as a speaker; I considered him ungainly, 
and his strong provincial accent was extremely dis¬ 
agreeable. The copiousness of his vocabulary was 
unlimited, and he poured an avalanche of words upon 
his audience which completely overwhelmed them. The 
author very truly remarks that “it is difficult to believe 
that the interminable and involved harangues which 
he delivered in Mid Lothian in 1879 were the spell 
which stirred the heart of an entire nation, upset a 
powerful Minister, and carried the speaker to the pin- 

* Modern Parliamentary Eloquence . By Earl Curzon 
of Kedlf.sion. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


nacle of power.” For my sins, I read these speeches 
as reported in forty-seven columns of the Times , and 
have always said that the whole of the material could 
have been condensed into Mr. Balfour's historic half¬ 
sheet. The performance was indeed a triumph of 
verbosity, which Mr. Disraeli described in rather un¬ 
flattering terms. I am entirely unable to concur with 
Lord Curzon’s opinion that a flood of language spells 
an orator. The estimation of Disraeli is much better; 
he was not an orator—he was scarcely eloquent; but 
the unexpected although prepared flashes which he 
shot out made it a perpetual delight to listen to his 
speaking. 

It is impossible, in the space at disposal, to do more 
than refer to the speakers with whom I was personally 
acquainted. Lord Curzon has only a passing reference 
to the late Lord Cairns, the Lord Chancellor; and yet 
he admits that he was in the House of Lords when 
Lord Cairns delivered the best speech which I have ever 
heard on the disgraceful evacuation of the Transvaal 
in 1880. That speech should and would have carried 
Lord Cairns to the leadership of the party, but for his 
strong evangelical and Orange opinions, which were 
anathema to the aristocratic assembly in which he sat. 
The speech on the Transvaal was evidently very care¬ 
fully prepared, because Lord Cairns held in his hand 
a small bound book of notes. Nevertheless, the speech 
was transcendent, and I regret that Lord Curzon has not 
bestowed higher praise upon its author. The late Duke 
of Argyle was certainly an eloquent speaker, but there 
were all the arts of preparation about his orations— 
and orations they were. The impressiveness however 
was marred by a supernaturally solemn attitude which 
always suggested a funeral, and more than once 
suggested it with effect, because the party whom he 
attacked gave up the ghost shortly afterward. 

It is not easy quite to gauge the rank in which Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain should be placed. In the riding- 
school at Welbeck, and on platforms at Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Wakefield, he was always effective, 
because he was earnest; but it would be idle to suggest 
that he was a very attractive speaker. It was rather 
character than style which gained for him the pre¬ 
eminence to which he attained, and in this connection 
we combat the opinion of Lord Curzon that Mr. David 
Plunket was an orator. He had charm of manner, a 
fine presence, and a flow of language, but what he 
said was not worth remembering the next morning. At 
the great meeting at the Opera House in 1886, when 
Lord Cowper, Lord Salisbury, Lord Harrington, Mr. 
Goschen, and Peter Rylands appeared on the same 
platform in opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill, there was a splendid opportunity of contrast¬ 
ing styles, and although Rylands had not the grace of 
many of the other speakers, his speech carried the 
audience with him as none of the others did, and there¬ 
fore is entitled, in my opinion, to be classed as a 
triumph of eloquence, if not of oratory. 

Cecil Cowper. 
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The Ethics of American Journalism 

S URELY a genial essayist should find a congenial 
theme in the first knock of a newspaper reporter 
on a man’s door. It marks an epoch in that man’s life; 
it signifies that he has reached a certain station; that 
he is, from that moment, a marked man. He is at 
least of one-reporter power. He may advance further, 
and reach a stage where the gentlemen of the press 
visit him two or three at a time. He may then of right 
regard himself as something of a personage indeed. 
Later, when the pressmen wait upon him by whole 
committees, not with their once timid knock, but with 
a united demand that he stand and deliver what he 
knows, he may be sure that the public has taken him 
to itself as a big man, with a vast respect for his 
opinions and a terrifying curiosity to know what those 
opinions are. He becomes, as it were, the prisoner of 
the public. Wherever he may go, the press advances 
upon him, armed with the mighty warrant of that 
public curiosity. This is the road to greatness, at 
least in America. 

Nothing amuses the American pressman more than 
the shock to the average Englishman of note who steps 
down the gang-plank in New York and for the first time 
encounters this accurate and deadly system of celebrity. 
All unsuspecting, or perhaps in a glow of gratification, 
he walks into the embrace of this reception committee 
from the American public—and is immediately aghast 
at the range, the freedom, the embarrassing frankness 
of its curiosity. He is even more aghast when he reads 
in next morning’s papers his return fire to yesterday’s 
battery of questioners. It may have been necessary to 
translate him into American terms, certainly; but— 
the freedom of the translation ! 

The outraged gentleman is labouring under a mis¬ 
apprehension. All those, outside America or within 
it, who are appalled at the American press, labour 
under a misapprehension. There are still citizens of 
the States with an old-fashioned, an almost foreign 
amazement at the license with which American editors 
have come to interpret the right to untrammelled 
speech. They still shake their heads over the prosperity 
of journals that crowd their columns with accounts of 
divorce trials; that devote pages to the celebrity of 
criminals; that anticipate the judgment of the courts; 
that send their reporters upon a thousand and one in¬ 
vasions of private life; and have even, on occasion, 
inflamed their eager publics to the pitch of war. To 
these saddened and old-fashioned readers, the public 
taste which sanctions such matter, and rewards its 
publication with a huge circulation, has become hope¬ 
lessly vulgar. Yet these honest folk are as much 
mistaken as all others who have failed to appreciate the 
peculiar functions which our press has assumed. 

In England, for instance, the newspaper is intended 
to purvey the news. The case is quite different in the 
States—and altogether with public permission. The 
open secret is that the American newspaper is designed 
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primarily to entertain. The news is included almost 
as a secondary matter, for the gratification of those with 
a lingering prejudice for the dry facts of life. This 
has come to pass because our people have acquired a 
liking to be shown life in nothing but its pictorial, its 
picturesque guise. The prosperity of journals whose 
editors have discovered this has influenced all the 
others. So a convention, a standard of taste has been 
built up; and the reporter, anxious to rise in his pro¬ 
fession, is the first to subscribe to the code. The 
result is that our press represents us as both better and 
worse than we are. No “ monkey ” dinner at Newport 
is ever in quite such deplorable taste as this con¬ 
ventionalised exaggeration of the press represents it. 
But on the other hand, no motor-car, sufficiently 
wrecked to deserve space in the daily prints, be it the 
merest barrow, is ever anything but 11 a big touring 
car.” 

Naturally, the old-fashioned among us who, like our 
friends the foreigners, cling to a preference for taking 
their newspapers seriously and literally, are appalled. 
But the American newspaper, except a few of the 
soberest sheets, is not designed to be taken quite 
seriously. Its editor rather counts upon the intelligence 
of his readers, or upon their sense of humour, to make 
the necessary allowances for his reporters’ habitual 
stretching. Occasionally, as when a popular murder 
trial is being staged, this tendency on the part of the 
reporter to handle his facts with an eye to decorative 
effect will pall upon even the most lenient taste. It 
is reputed that in Boston, not long ago, the last hours 
of a murderer awaiting a most richly deserved death- 
penalty were rendered of an almost anaesthetic sweet¬ 
ness as he followed in the Sunday press the thrilling 
sensations through which a few imaginative reporters 
supposed him to be passing. But it may be said with 
entire safety that few others regard this “ sob stuff ” 
with quite the same enthusiasm. It may have openly 
offended the more exacting readers. Nevertheless, we 
have all acquired the easy habit of dismissing as “ a 
newspaper story ” any public happening that is too 
obviously enlarged upon by the reportorial imagina¬ 
tion. And it may be stated as an axiom that the very 
best of readers who, in this instance, picking up their 
Sunday paper, found not a single small paragraph of 
feeling reference to the condemned murderer’s last 
moments, would have felt a secret disappointment. 

In answer to our own demand, our newspapers have 
become a sort of free and easy commentary on the 
drama of life. In response, it must be, to some deep- 
seated national appetite, they have ceased to be news¬ 
papers merely; they are a sort of literature in the raw. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, they register a popular revolt 
against the dust and drab of our life. Filled some¬ 
times too full with the spirit of romance, the American 
press is a standing refutation to the silly charge that 
we are nothing but a mob of money-grubbers. 

To trace the forces that have brought about this meta¬ 
morphosis since the days of Horace Greeley would make 
ar interesting volume; but a volume it would make, 
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just the same. It is enough that the change is here, I necessarily drags to light its own drawbacks. In 


and that Greeley and Dana and their day have 
departed, for better or for worse. It is curious, too, 
how this change has altered what our orators were once 
proud to mention, to flatter, to ogle—" the power of the 
press.’* Time was when a good American might, on 
going to bed, think in a particular way on national 
affairs; and be surprised to find himself thinking the 
exact opposite at the breakfast-table on reading Gree¬ 
ley's editorial. But now, except possibly at election 
times, when his privileges as a pressman behind the 
scenes have informed him as to matters upon which he 
may still enlighten his public, no American editor 
would venture to think his own daily column of com¬ 
ment upon affairs much more influential than the articles 
of his music or dramatic reviewer. He may write a 
little more gravely, as befits discussion of the more 
serious drama of life; but in the face of the more 
alert and critical audience that he now addresses, his 
sense of humour forbids him from risking more than 
modest approval or disapproval of the outstanding 
interests of the day. 

And yet, despite all this, the celebrated power of 
the press remains with us in full force. It has passed 
from the editor to the reporter. The editor still directs 
it, but no longer by what he may say from his* own 
tripod; he wields it through the freedom that he allows 
t'» his reporters. We are all too independent to take 
dictation from a mere editor, even a Greeley; but none 
can escape the subtle, impersonal influence of the re¬ 
porter, who has the whole enormous range and power 
of psychologic suggestion in his hand. 

And—startling as the statement may appear—this is 
in the main a good thing, this bold quest for the utter¬ 
most in publicity. It cannot help being in the first 
place, a tremendous educational force. No one has 
ventured to estimate the great aid that our unfettered 
press must have lent in arousing the new public spirit 
which is now making itself felt over erring corpora¬ 
tions, over political “bosses," and all the other sinners 
that the new public opinion elected President Wilson to 
sweep out. Thanks to the American newspaper, the life 
of every individual, whether he likes it or not, is being 
made intimately known to his fellows. We are all 
learning, rich and poor, the uttermost about the other 
fellow's lot. As a moral corrective the value of this 
outspokenness is immense. The man willing to kick 
over the civil or moral traces knows now that he can 
no longer bring off his fault in secret. The inquisitive, in¬ 
defatigable reporter, with a warrant of public curiosity, 
will be ever on his trail. In a hundred ways the national 
taste and imagination must, in the long run, be im¬ 
proved and not degraded, in being trusted with this 
full and unblushing display of the whole unexpurgated 
drama of life. The lot of the unhappy is more quickly 
discovered; we are less apt to neglect talent in this 
restless search for the ever new and interesting 
revelation. 

Happily, too, this zest for turning life inside out 


hiding nothing, it discloses those, ready for the 
grappling. How many other criminals are we manu¬ 
facturing from this unlimited, and too often admiring, 
attention to the lives of desperate wrong-doers ? How 
many of the simply hysterical are we sending into the 
frankly abnormal class ? Divorce, elopement, a 
thousand irregularities, are made to seem common and 
pardonable, even acceptable and romantic, by these 
ceaselessly repeated accounts in the public press. Never¬ 
theless, even those who are readiest to detect these 
abuses are the first to believe that this unbridled 
publicity must not be sacrificed, if only for its corrective 
values. The appetite for the picturesque is healthy 
and legitimate, and only wants control. In a sense 
it is a measure of the vitality of our people. If they 
themselves are sound, the ills of our press are in the 
way of automatic remedy. Sobriety will come with 
satiety. Rioting in their freedom, our papers have 
gone too far in satisfying the national taste for seeing 
life whole. They have been telling the story of our 
lives like a pack of gossips. They have blabbed, 
garbled, insinuated, and the worst of them have done 
outright injury' to individuals and to the public. But 
there is nothing inherently dangerous in a system under 
which everything, even excess, is dragged into the 
open. If it is not yet, one day our press will be, a up 
to" the character of our people. In the long run the 
public edits its own newspapers. There are tokens 
now that red ink and foot-high headlines have ceased 
to sell editions as they once did. All that is good in 
their candour and audacity will save itself automati¬ 
cally; and the discipline that awaits them at the hands 
of public taste is sure to come the more quickly by 
reason of their very excesses—on the principle that the 
surest and quickest way to a thrashing is to be very’ 
uproarious indeed. BURTON KLINE. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Ghosts Up-to-date 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

T here is nothing which experience in all ages 
has taught the world more plainly than that 
superstition, in some form or other, is as inevitable to 
the mind as are hunger and thirst to the body. Y01 
may bundle it out—as the old Roman satirist said of 
Nature herself—with a pitchfork, but nevertheless it 
will come back again. Just lately it has been coming 
back to our popular literature with a vengeance, after 
a curious interval of determined and apparently suc¬ 
cessful suppression. 

Those who are old enough to recall the typical 
Christmas fiction of the Dickens era, and of a short 
period after its close, retain to this day a vivid recol¬ 
lection of the stories of supernatural visitants which 
used to freeze their young blood and send them 
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quaking to bed, “distilled almost to jelly with the act 
of fear,” at each recurrence of the season. Then 
came, somewhere about the ’nineties, a strange reaction 
of materialism, in which the once-indispensable bogies 
of Yuletide fiction suffered an ignominious eclipse, and 
story-writers found it as much as their place was 
worth to introduce any element of the apparently 
supernatural which was not capable of a severely prac¬ 
tical explanation. But, as anyone with the least under¬ 
standing of human mentality might have foretold, 
this seeming triumph of dull, unimaginative “common 
sense” was destined to be short-lived. Within the 
last half-dozen years or so the atmosphere of the 
uncanny has reasserted itself in our popular fiction, 
especially at the season of the year which we are now 
approaching; and it cannot be denied, by those who 
have had experience of both, that the new-style ghosts 
of current literature are presenting themselves in an 
even more thrilling and decidedly more artistic shape 
than was assumed by their predecessors of mid- 
Victorian days—or, to be strictly accurate, nights. 

If the truth must be told, the story-book and maga¬ 
zine ghost of the older dispensation, viewed in the 
light of our modern progress in “psychic” matters, 
was rather a crude, blundering kind of other-world 
derelict. To begin with, there was an aimless pro¬ 
miscuity about his casual appearances which argued in 
him a sadly limited capacity for the intelligent appli¬ 
cation of means to ends. More often than not, he 
would reveal his terrifying presence to mortals who 
were not only innocent of any offence to him during 
his earthly career, but were in complete ignorance 
both of his identity and of the motive which induced 
him to prefer the pale glimpses of the moon to the 
repose of his freehold tenement in the churchyard. 
And having thus taken a mean advantage, he would 
incontinently vanish, quite satisfied with the childishly 
malicious achievement of having frightened somebody 
—it mattered not whom—leaving the explanation to 
be evolved, if at all, from the lumber-store of local 
legend or family tradition. 

It must, be allowed that Marley’s ghost was a con¬ 
spicuous exception to this general rule of spectral 
stupidity and bad manners, since he not only explained 
his visitation in ample detail, but justified it by the 
performance of a work of regeneration beyond the 
power of the most efficient mundane missionary. But 
Marley’s ghost, in spite of his clanking chain and his 
awful lower jaw, was, after all, something of a serio¬ 
comic shade; and even he was not proof against the 
incongruity which caused these old-style ghosts to 
select the traditional season of mirth as an annual 
period of specially free indulgence in their hair-raising 
activities. Oddly enough, it never seems to have 
occurred to the creators of these Christmastide bogies 
that they were themselves setting at defiance one of 
the most venerable and beautiful of superstitions, 
exquisitely expounded by Shakespeare in the opening 
scene of .“Hamlet” : 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

This, it will be seen, puts the Christmas ghost com¬ 
pletely out of court; and it must be regarded as a 
crowning proof of the old-fashioned spectre’s con¬ 
tempt for the fitness of things that he nevertheless 
maintained to the last his irreverent habit of treating 
the festival of the Nativity, and especially its etfe, as 
par excellence his busy season. 

However, it is now some time since he vanished, as 
we have seen, into the limbo of back numbers; and his 
present-day successor is a far more finished product. 
Not only that, but he—or, rather, it—is endowed with 
subtler and more gruesome powers of terror than those 
at the command of any white-sheeted spook who ever 
“squeaked and gibbered” through an old-fashioned 
ghost-story. For its supreme capacity for infecting 
the imagination with nameless dread and horrible ap¬ 
prehension resides in the fact that it never reveals 
itself in visible form at all. It is an atmosphere, an 
influence—a terrible “something” that can be felt, 
and that brings with it a shuddering suggestion of the 
near though invisible presence of the Powers of Dark¬ 
ness. It permeates buildings on which a curse has 
been laid, beats with its unseen wings upon walls 
which have closed in dark scenes of ancient crime, 
invests with a gleam of sinister life the counterfeit 
presentments of wicked forbears in ancestral picture- 
galleries, and glows in the cavernous eye-sockets of 
mummy cats. To the obscure working of its mysteri¬ 
ous, brooding devilry can be attributed occurrences 
far more unnerving than the apparition of any dis¬ 
embodied spirit who ever revisited its old “haunts” 
in visible and questionable shape. “Things seen,” 
said Tennyson, “are mightier than things heard”; but 
in the sphere of ghostly influence and spiritual terror, 
things felt are surely the mightiest of all. 

As manipulated by imaginative writers like Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood and others, the new-style ghost 
has already achieved many triumphs, and its continued 
popularity seems assured. Not the least of its advan¬ 
tages is its security from the ridicule which was even¬ 
tually the undoing of its clumsy predecessor. Even 
the most frivolous of sceptics cannot laugh successfully 
at the suggestion of mystic influences surrounding us, 
which normally give little or no visible sign of their 
presence, but the potential existence of which it is 
impossible to disprove, presumptuous with any con¬ 
fidence to deny. And it is just as well that we should 
have our literature of superstition in an artistic and 
acceptable form, since have it in some form or other 
we must. For nothing is more certain than that man, 
for ever unable to pluck out the heart of the cardinal 
mystery of his own existence, will remain a supersti¬ 
tious animal to the end of the chapter. 
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Irish and Other Verse 

Irish Poems. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Secret . Hill . By RUTH and Celia DUFFIN. 

(Maunsel and Co. is. net.) 
lrishry . By JOSEPH CAMPBELL. (Maunsel and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems . By R. C. PHILLIMORE. With an Introduction 
by JOHN Masefield. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Bohemian Ballads , and Other Verses. Bv PARAGOT. 

(Alexander Moring. 2s. 6d. not.) 

Companionship. By Ad£le WARREN. (John Long. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Modern Poet % and Other Verses. By W. H. 
Harwood. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

O NE of these days some enterprising individual will 
be announcing the discovery of the authentic Pierian 
spring in some glen of the Green Isle. It really seems 
as though one out of every three books of verse that 
come to hand is Irish, either wholly or in part, genuine 
and native or imitative and allusive. Some experiment 
fearfully with the Irish dialect, some rhapsodise, others 
give evidence of a real poetic movement. Of the three 
confessedly Irish volumes now before us, the first 
bears no new name. Katharine Tynan has many ad¬ 
mirers ; hers is distinctly a singing muse, and her poems 
always give the minimum impression of effort or 
artifice. There is nothing here, perhaps, that will add 
to her laurels in any startling degree, but there are 
some notable new essays in the old style. We know 
no one other than Katharine Tynan who could have 
expressed so perfectly the idea of divine motherhood 
in the Madonna and her Babe as she has done in 
"Epiphany,” nor could any have ennobled a commonly 
despised creature more effectively than she, when she 
speaks for "the little ass of Christ” that "carried Him 
ere He was bom.” Of the poems more specifically 
Irish many will appreciate the wistfulness of "The 
Mist That's Over Ireland” and the fresh beauty of 
"Shanganagh”; but mothers and exiles and mystics 
will be the most understanding readers of the book. 
The poems are wealthy in dedications; only one or 
two orphan numbers provide exceptions to the rule, and 
a number of the names belong to well-known people. 
Lucky friends of Mrs. Hinkson!—lucky Mrs. Hinkson 
to have so many friends! 

There is work of good quality in "The Secret Hill,” 
the dual authorship of which has produced a very 
amicable little volume. A novel and prolific fancy, 
finished workmanship and an appreciable poetic im¬ 
pulse are revealed by both authors alike: if we make 
distinctions there is rather more of the gossamer of 
faery in Miss Ruth Duffin's verses, and a deeper, more 
sombre note of real life in (we presume) her sister 


Celia's. The former is at her best in "Romance** and 
"The Vagrant,” an Irish character-sketch; but Mis= 
Celia's "After the Squall” and "I Have Built a Town" 
are perhaps the best things in the book. The las* 
named may be read as a parable of a cultivated life, 
and has a shrewd significance: 

Mine, all mine, I built it, and lo ! it grew; 

I blasted the mountain and hewed- the wood. 

Drained the wet bogland and planted a town, 

And it grew*, and men said it was good. 

. 

Mine, all mine, the shops and the streets well lighted. 

The traffic unending, the ceaseless mill. 

But what of the sheep-tracks rough with boulder*. 

And night-mists falling in valleys still ? 

Lost, all lost! For one glimpse at even 
Of silent boglands where shadows pass, 

I would blast my town to the gates of Hell 
And bury my weary head in the grass. 

Mr. Joseph Campbell has already done strong work, 
as those who are familiar with "The Mountainy Singer 
and "The Gilly of Christ” well know. The poems id 
"lrishry” continue the tradition he has made for him¬ 
self. It is wonderfully original, bracing work, uncon¬ 
ventional in thought, curiously stark and graphic in 
vision and expression. Mr. Campbell knows exacth 
where poetry begins and where it ends; he perceives 
unerringly, sets down with economy, and drops his pc. 
at the right moment, so that his poems leave the reader 
marvelling, as it were, on the edge of revelation 
Striking examples of this poetic efficiency are The 
Scholar” and "The Tinkers.” Mr. Campbell can im¬ 
prison the breath of big things in a very small com¬ 
pass: "The Young Girl,” "The Milk-boy” and The 
Mill Girl” are all dramas in little; his strokes are as 
bold and sudden as those of a cartoon, yet shrewd 
and delicate, drawn with the cunning of inspiration. 
This lovely little poem, called "The Old Woman,” 
will give some idea of his powers: 

As a white candle 
In a holy place, 

So is the beauty 
Of an agfcd face. 

1 

As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 
With her travail done. 

Her brood gone from her. 

And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill* 

Mr. Campbell is, of course, fervently Irish, and .2 
some places rather mordantly so. 

Perhaps no poet could possibly have been found 
fitter than Mr. Masefield to introduce such a collection 
j as Mr. Phillimore’s, for the management of poetic art 
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confessed in these pages is very similar to his own. 
Take these lines from "The City Dustheaps”: 

Oh 1 it’s only the girls from the dust-heaps 
Where it is squashy underfoot 
With cabbages, where broken shards 
Stink as they litter up the yards, 

Where old love-letters and business cards, 

And waste of morals and art and mind, 

Compete together in the wind 
To make a hell of a special kind. 

Probably ninety-nine people out of a hundred reading 
those lines as they stand would say in effect: "Poetry ? 
—that is not poetry; it is garbage!’' And on ninety- 
nine counts they would be right. Indeed, we are far 
from liking them ourselves; there is certainly no beauty 
in them, either as regards subject or treatment. Yet 
a little earlier in the same poem we have something 
very different: 

Against the head of a granite stair 
I catch a glimpse of red-gold hair, 

And a grace of limb that I knew somewhere 
In a time that’s not now, in a place not here. 


But all the same, the stuff of this book is so virile and 
original that it is worth any man’s while to read it. 

Those who find a fascination in la vie de Bohime 
will discover most of the traditional features in Para- 
got’s "Ballads”: wine and girls and tobacco, slang 
and vulgarity, a good deal of "Tra-la-la” and the kind 
of measure favoured by seaside pierrots. As for the 
other verses, when Paragot is serious he is generally 
commonplace. There is a slender "Phcebead” of four 
numbers, a couple of "Pageant Songs” which doubtless 
served their purpose well enough, and some others; 
even here there is a dash of Irish. Indeed, if there is 
one worth rescuing from the rest, it is a pleasant little 
thing called "Innis Farrel”—but it will be for certain 
musical qualities; the sentiment is sufficiently well-worn 
and the expression not very novel. 

Why will not our fledgling poets get a little critical 
advice before plunging into publication? Miss Warren 
has none but herself to blame if she meets with sweep¬ 
ing condemnation at the hands of her reviewers, for 
some of her productions are the most hopeless rubbish, 
and she has been unwise enough to set the worst of 
these in the forefront of her volume. What are we to 
think when we open on stuff like this? 


But if we are to understand Mr. Phillimore at all it 
would be as unfair to take these lines alone as to take 
the others alone; his poems refuse to be judged by 
extracts or by chance lines, starry or muddy. One 
must read to the end, when it will be strange if, after 
all, he has not transmitted that thrill of revelation 
which belongs to the spirit of poetry. If there is 
realism it is not of that nasty kind which revels in 
offensiveness; it is rather a set-off and a finger-post to 
the higher thing. In the instance from which we have 
quoted, the final sublimation is the disclosure of beauty 
in an unexpected and despised setting, only Mr. 
Phillimore’s method is that of deriving the resultant 
from an impact of forces. He writes down what he 
has seen exactly as it was presented, both to his out¬ 
ward and to his inward eye, inducing in the reader the 
same spiritual process; and he is so intent on imparting 
the essential thing in the same way in which he experi¬ 
enced it that he is careless of tickling the palate en 
route . The moot point, we suppose, is as to whether 
the poet is justified in so giving us the scaffolding of 
his thought, in reproducing the media of his revelation 
without regard to their intrinsic beauty, or, to change 
the metaphor once again, in making us a present of the 
retort with the distillation. But that is only one poem, 
and one of the most discussible. There others of im¬ 
mediately conclusive quality: poems like "A Confes¬ 
sion,” "Content,” "To All Land Children,” and the 
unnamed lyric, number 12. Mr. Phillimore does not 
attempt to preach any consistent philosophy. He uses 
metre in a free manner, and rhymes according to a very 
loose scheme. Moreover, a line like this is indefensible 
on any theory: 

Of late this choice neighbourhood much has 

developed. 


The golden light o’er azure waves now roams, 
Glistening in diamond foams; 

And while the jasmine beams of earth surprise 
Her aureate flames, they rise 

And lure the wanderer from his leafy lair 
To scent the verdured air. 

If Miss Warren herself knows what it means she is 
fortunate. For our part, we are left scatter-witted. 
"Jasmine beams of earth” ? "Verdured air” ? Who is 
the wanderer who possesses a leafy lair and goes about 
scenting verdured air ? We pass to the second item, 
"Logos,” which opens: 

Chastened is brilliance, “everlasting Father,’’* 

the asterisk referring us to Isaiah ix, 6, unhelpfully; 
and after wading through many dark sayings, as of 
"diamonds fast snowing,” we are presently assured: 

And now we sec the darkened cloud argenting. 

Only a patient persistence commonly accounted foreign 
to us bears us up to the discovery of better things in 
"Dawn” and the concluding "Rhododendron and 
Violets.” But on the way we have also deciphered 
Miss Warren’s ailment: it is that of immaturity; she 
feels and imagines, but has not yet learnt what to do 
with her feelings and imaginings. Instead of dis¬ 
ciplining her mind and setting down her emotions in 
simple, straightforward manner, she becomes in¬ 
coherent, falls a prey to unmanageable adjectives, and 
drops now and again into prose and bathos. It is a 
pity; but perhaps she will have grown wiser before 
she launches her next argosy. 

Mr. Harwood's fault is not incomprehensibility; no 
superflux of sensation renders him incoherent. His 
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verse runs calmly and evenly enough—in fact, pedes¬ 
trian is the word that best characterises it. He and 
Miss Warren fail for precisely opposite reasons; what 
one misses in this book is the note of ecstasy, the taut 
vitality of restrained but clear-sighted emotion. His 
Pegasus never rises far from the ground; he does not 
re-create, does not, poetically speaking, convince. 
Perception and expression alike lack the extra-intensity 
of the poet; are little removed from what hundreds 
of his fellow-men perceive and express in ordinary 
prose. A verse or two taken at random will demon¬ 
strate this: 

The mystery of pain and sin and sorrow, 

And of that shoreless sea 

Whither we wend and may be whirled to-morrow, 
Unmapped eternity, 

Has proved insoluble to all the sages, 

Sinners and saints of yore; 

Perplexes us, and in the coming ages 
Will baffle myriads more. 

Which is undoubtedly true, and is passably well put 
. . . and what more is there to say? The fancy 
forms—rondeau, ballade, and so forth—Mr. Harwood 
manages with tolerable success; one feels that care and 
patience have been expended on the effort and the rules 
have been faithfully observed. In a word, as the 
author’s prefatory “acknowledgments 0 bear out, it is 
all fairly respectable newspaper verse of the order 
favoured by certain evening journals. 


An Estimate of Borrow 

George Borrow and His Circle . By CLEMENT King 
SHORTER. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Shorter’s title is an unfortunate one, for Borrow 
had no ‘‘circle.” None the less, the numerous letters 
and extracts presented to us by the author under this 
title, together with the result of his own researches, 
will enable the devout Borrovian to form a much more 
complete and accurate idea of George Borrow’s char¬ 
acter and methods than was previously the case. The 
only fault we have to find with Mr. Shorter’s presenta¬ 
tion to us of the material at his disposal is that he has 
too often fallen into the temptation of obscuring the 
main issue by the introduction of great masses of in¬ 
formation concerning personages whose connection with 
Borrow was of the flimsiest possible nature. In his 
introduction the author reviews the existing works con¬ 
cerning the life of Borrow by way of apology for 
adding to their number. No such apology was needed 
for so important a contribution to our knowledge of the 
author of "Lavengro.” We are told a great deal con¬ 
cerning his parentage and birthplace, and a greater 
part of such information is of interest in view of the 
erroneous supposition still current that Borrow was of 
gipsy extraction. Borrow was proud of the fact that 
he was born in the town where Cowper was buried, 


“Pretty, quiet D- (Dereham), with thy venerable 

church, in which moulder the mortal remains of 
England’s sweetest and most pious bard.” To be 
strictly accurate. Borrow was not bom in Dereham at 
all, but in an adjoining village. Still, his association 
with a town in which the memory of the "sweetest and 
most pious bard” was so green undoubtedly exercised 
a powerful influence upon his impressionable nature. 

The true version of his celebrated running away from 
school is here set before us, and Mr. Shorter is at 
enormous pains to determine the exact part which Dr. 
Martineau played in the consequent birching. But he is 
not, as the modem biographer commonly is, a blind 
hero-worshipper. Indeed, the value of the present work 
lies largely in the fact that it enables us to see Borrow’s 
numerous shortcomings in their true light, and thereby 
to form a saner estimate of the man. His veracity was 

perhaps not always unimpeachable. But what matters 

* M 

it whether Borrow’s father ever met and defeated in the 
flesh that champion pugilist, Big Ben Brain ? And for 
any asperity there might be in him in his later years 
there was surely good cause; the author of "Lavengro" 
might reasonably feel himself aggrieved by a genera¬ 
tion which remained unimpressed by so great a master¬ 
piece. We learn a great deal about a number of more 
or less interesting persons with whom Borrow came into 
contact during his restless career, Phillips, the general¬ 
issimo of an "army of literary hacks,” who married a 
young lady for her talent in the preparation of vege- 
table pie; Thurtell, the backer of pugilists, who was 
hanged for murder; Sir John Bowring; and Edward 
Fitzgerald, the only friend with whom Borrow never 
quarrelled. 

"No one understands Borrow who docs not realise 
that his real interests were not in literature, but in 
action.” Therefore it is that Mr. Shorter shows us the 
friend of prizefighters, the powerful swimmer, the lover 
of fresh air, rather than the man of letters. It is as 
an aid to the proper appreciation of Borrow’s character 
that such a work as this is primarily valuable, and, 
secondly, as a commentary upon his methods. In 
regard to the latter, the account of Borrow’s connec¬ 
tion with the Bible Society is especially interesting, 
although we are still not in possession of sufficient 
evidence upon which to judge of his real convictions 
upon religious matters. Of his arrogance wc are often 
reminded in these pages; characteristic of him is the 
way in which, in 1839, he writes to his mother from 
Seville: "But let them adopt or let any other people 
adopt any other principle than that on which I act, and 
everything will miscarry.” That he was proud, boast¬ 
ful, intolerant, detracted rather from his own enjoyment 
of life than from our enjoyment of the fruits of his 
genius. Mr. Shorter sums up the matter admirably, 
thus: "He was a good hater and a whole-hearted lover, 
and to be thus is to fill a certain uncomfortable but not 
discreditable place in the scheme of things.” It is by 
reason of his very weakness that Borrow makes so 
powerful an appeal to our generation, which seeks help 
and not criticism in the problem of life. 
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A Book of Sonnets 

The Golden Book of English Sonnets. Selected by 
William Robertson, M.A. (Harrap and Co. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

“Un sonnet sans difaut vaut seul un long pointed 
wrote Boileau; and certainly it was well said, many 
years ago, that although a little thing may give perfec¬ 
tion, perfection is not a little thing. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that our greatest poets have written 
the finest sonnets, and it is only necessary to recall the 
names of Shakespeare, Milton, Keats and Wordsworth, 
to realise that such is the case. Moreover, Shelley’s 
“Ozymandias,” Byron’s “Chillon,” and Rossetti’s “On 
Refusal of Aid Between Nations,” may be cited in 
evidence as being sonnets not unworthy of their illus¬ 
trious authors. The late Lord Lytton very truly ob¬ 
served that “the sonnet is a form of verse which most 
severely tests the art of the poet. It admits of no 
mediocrity. It must be written with the fist instead of 
the finger; and yet with a delicacy of manipulation of 
which none but the finest and most skilful finger is 
capable.” 

There have been many sonnet-books published since 
Capel Lofft, in 1812-14, made his famous anthology 
of sonnets in six languages, entitled “Laura,” which 
was followed by Leigh Hunt’s equally well-known 
selection some forty years later. But, as Mr. Robert¬ 
son rightly points out in his preface, most of these 
books are already out of print, and, of course, none of 
them contained examples of the excellent sonnet-litera¬ 
ture which has issued from the press during recent 
years. One cannot expect to find in them any speci¬ 
mens, for instance, of the work of Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Edmond Holmes, Dr. Herbert Warren, Mr. W. 
L. Courtney, Mr. Coulson Kernahan, Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon, Lord Alfred Douglas, the Hon. Maurice 
Baring, Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, Canon Rawnsley, 
the late Professor Romanes, Francis Thompson, the 
Dean of Norwich (Dr. Beeching), Mr. A. C. Benson, 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Henry Newbolt, and Mr. 
A. St. John Adcock, all of whom are included in this 
“Golden Book of English Sonnets.” * On the whole, 
the editor has executed a difficult task with much skill, 
and there is little doubt that for the next twenty years 
or more this selection will be regarded as the most 
excellent sonnet-anthology of recent date. 

There are, it is needless to observe, a few slight 
defects to which the critics will not fail to draw atten¬ 
tion, for Lord Hanmer and W. B. Scott are omitted, 
and the selections from Swinburne and the late Pro¬ 
fessor Dowden do not include their best work. On 
page 147 we find a sonnet in which John Addington 
Symonds incorrectly rhymes “campaniles” (cam-pa- 
nee-lez) with “pearls”; and on page 236 another sonnet 
ending: 

And ’neath thy shadowy hair, thy serene face 

Makes sanctuary in the holy place. 


in which the last line appears to have lost one of its 
feet. Wordsworth’s “To Toussaint L’Ouverture,” 
and Mr. W. S. Blunt’s “The Sublime,” should not 
have been overlooked. 

On the other hand, we are grateful to Mr. Robertson 
for giving us an excellent selection from the sonnets 
of Drummond, of Hawthomden, who has been aptly 
designated “The Petrarch of Scotland”; but we do not 
know that any of them are more beautiful than 
“Genius Loci,” by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods (page 
228), although it ends with an Alexandrine: 

Peace, Shepherd, peace ! What boots it singing on? 
Since long ago grace-giving Phoebus died, 

And all the train that loved the stream-bright side 
Of the poetic mount with him are gone 
Beyond the shores of Styx and Acheron, 

In unexplored realms of night to hide. 

The clouds that strew their shadows far and wide 
Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 

Yet here, where never muse or god did haunt, 

Still may some nameless power of Nature stray. 
Pleased with the reedy stream's continual chant 
And purple pomp of these broad fields in May. 

The shepherds meet him where he herds the kine, 

And careless pass him by whose is the gift divine. 

But there is another very beautiful sonnet in Mr. 
Robertson’s anthology (page 140), which we feel com¬ 
pelled to quote. It is by that now almost forgotten 
poet, Thomas Ashe, and is entitled “The Brook” : 

Brook, happy brook, that glidest through my dell; 
That trippest with soft feet across the mead; 

That, laughing on, a mazy course dost lead, 

O'er pebble beds, and reeds, and rushy swell; 

Go by that cottage where my love doth dwell. 
Ripple thy sweetest ripple, sing the best 
Of melodies thou hast; lull her to rest 
With such sweet tales as thou dost love to tell. 

Say, “One is sitting in your wood to-night, 

O maiden rare, to catch a glimpse of you; 

A shadow fleet, or but a window-light, 

Shall make him glad, and thrill his spirit through.” 

Brook, happy brook, I pray, go lingering; 

And underneath the rosy lattice sing. 

It is satisfactory to find that the unique and remark¬ 
able sonnet by Francis Bacon is included in the 
anthology, but, we understand, that Mr. Robertson 
is strictly orthodox as regards his views respecting the 
origin of the Shakespeare plays. 

Samuel Waddington. 


The next lectures at the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers are to be given as follows: On January 8, 
1914, by H. R. Speyer, “The Development of Electric 
Power for Industrial Purposes in India,” and on 
January 22, by Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., the 
Fifth Kelvin Lecture. Members desirous of taking 
part in the discussion are requested to send in their 
names. 
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Hodge at Home 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

Folk of the Furrow . By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 

“ PUNCH ” had a capital cartoon by Bernard Partridge 
the other day, depicting Hodge being wooed by 
both the parties in the State, and grinning broadly at 
his prospective good fortune. The fact that a greater 
interest is being taken in him and his welfare is 
apparent by the number of books that are being written 
about him. This is one of the most illuminating we 
have yet come across. As Sir Horace Plunkett says in 
his preface: — 

The main purpose of this book is to reveal to us the 
heart and mind of the folk who provide the cities 
with their food and their best blood, who give to the 
nation more than their share of its fighting strength, 
who conduct the greatest and, if our poets see 
straight, the most ennobling of the nation’s industries. 

The author for some reason of his own actually lived the 
life of an agricultural labourer for a considerable time 
—lived in a cottage, shared his home life, and took 
on the humblest of his labours until he with infinite 
patience broke down his shy and silent reserve, over¬ 
came his suspicions, and was finally treated as one 
ot them, although he was a University man of 
more than average education. He therefore writes with 
great sympathy. He admires the countrymen’s reserve, 
and thinks they are reserved with a double inheritance. 
They possess that natural and fascinating restraint in 
composure, the country’s own precious baptismal gift; 
but they have also a reserve born of poverty, of being 
under-valued, of being alienated from the land, of 
being mere lodgers upon it. Mr.Holdenby points out that 
this is also caused by the paralysing realisation that 
. his powers are pretty generally despised and his labour 
regarded as unskilled. This is an amazing error that 
it is difficult to correct in the town-dweller. I heard 
a friend once say: "He will never make a gardener; 
he is only a ‘hedger and ditcher.* ” I told him I 
should like him to try hedging and ditching, and see 
if it were the simple labour he assumed it to be. As a 
matter of fact, as our author points out, the humblest 
help on a farm is invariably a very skilled person in a 
thousand ways that are not obvious to the Cockney. 
“Even good digging is a very difficult operation.” 

As I have said before in these columns, the 
enclosure of the commons, the break-up of the 
copyhold system, and Free Trade have ruined 
the agricultural labourer, and this has been 
greatly assisted during the last forty years by 
national education. The labourer can read, and has 
grown discontented; he is sick of the dull, monotonous 
life in the country; he is lured to the town by the 
electric light, companionship, higher wages, and the 
picture palace. Why should he work all day for a 
pittance alone and in silence, when he can get more 
money, more holidays, and have more hope in the 


towns ? The lack of housing accommodation is plainly 
shown, and the state of morality that exists when both 
sexes of adult age are crowded together in single 
bedrooms. 

Mr. Holdenby is rather severe on the wealthy pluto¬ 
crat who buys an agricultural estate in the country, with 
no notion of how to treat the tenants or labourers. He 
often treats the place like a week-end country house, 
and thinks that, as long as the labourer gets the wages 
usual in the district, there is nothing more for him to 
do. There is a great deal, and it takes more than one 
generation of a newly founded family to be “at 
home with the country side.” There are admirable 
sketches of various characters frankly drawn from life 
—the foreman of a gang, the shepherd, the stockman, 
and " my mate.” This last is a splendid portrait. He 
boldly calls him an artist: — 

To this day I love to watch the way in which he 
holds his tools, whether his pruning-knife or his hoe; 
there is that nervous grip about his fingers which one 
may see on the artist’s brush or poet’s pen—a feeling 
—a groping for some unseen tenuous sensation. 

The village inn; the untidy home—so difficult to keep 
tidy without a copper, when clothes have to be washed 
piece-meal in a fish-kettle; the cottage with only one 
cupboard, in which are kept on one shelf boots and 
outdoor clothes, on the next better clothes and under- 
linen, on the third provisions, and on the top shelf 
pots and pans and kitchen utensils; all these are well 
pictured. 

There is a thoughtful chapter on Hodge’s religion— 
where the parson succeeds and where he fails; why 
Nonconformity is more often the centre of vital 
religious life than the National Church. 

I could have wished the author had given us some 
indication as to where he met with his experiences. He 
has carefully and wisely avoided making his characters 
speak much in dialect, but I think it would have been 
useful if he had named the county. He speaks of 
experience in Sussex meads and hedgerows, of chasing 
the shadows in the Devon lanes, and of long summers 
spent in hidden farms in the Yorkshire dales or under 
the shadow of the Sussex downs. If I could hazard 
a guess, I should say the agricultural labourer depicted 
here is a native of the smiling champaign which stretches 
between Sussex and Kent; but, of course, I may be 
wrong. However, rural England is not a very large 
place in these days, and I cordially recommend the 
book to anyone who wants to find out the view of the 
countryman, what he thinks, what he hopes, and the 
conditions under which he lives in the twentieth century. 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co., Ltd., are now 
publishing "The Champion,” the new 3d. magazine for 
boys. Under the editorship of Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, 

M.P., the magazine should greatly increase its present 
success. 
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Shorter Reviews 

1 he New World of the South: The Romance of Austra¬ 
lian History . By W. H. FITCHETT. (Smith, 

Elder and Co, 6s.) 

T he Reverend W. H. Fitchett has now a formidable 
list of books to the credit of his pen, the majority 
ol which deal with the Empire and with the stirring tales 
of its outposts. In his latest work, ‘The New World 
of the South,’ 1 he has dealt principally with the his¬ 
tory of the Australian goldfields, the wild days of the 
bushrangers, and with the exploration of the weird 
central desert land of the great island continent. There 
is nothing original in the work under review, and its 
nature is confined largely to a record of facts, many 
of which, indeed, are in themselves of so momentous 
a nature as to require none of the usual efforts of 
descriptive trimming. The volume begins with the tale 
of the Eureka stockade, and from that isolated out¬ 
break of lawlessness we are led more or less naturally 
to the later period when the bushrangers—from 
“Thunderbolt” and “Captain Moonlight” to those 
grim, astonishingly daring criminals the Kellys—took 
to their bush fastnesses and remained lurking there to 
the irritation of the police and the despair of the 
settlers during the intervals between their dramatic 
and frequently murderous raids. The story of the last 
“hold-up” of the Kellys, when these bandits, wearing 
plates of roughly contrived armour beneath their 
clothes, contrived to hold the police at bay, and defied 
so many well and truly aimed bullets, until at length 
they were brought down, is one of the most breathless 
which has ever been told in the history of real crime. 

Mr. Fitchett has collected the evidence of a number 
of eye-witnesses, and thus we are given an unusually 
full account of this grim tragedy. The portion of this 
small work devoted to exploration is less generous in 
quantity; but the later travellers, such as Leichhardt, 
Kennedy, Eyre, Burke and Wills, are ably and con¬ 
scientiously dealt with. The volume is one which must 
necessarily interest all those directly concerned in the 
Commonwealth, and beyond these a great number of 
general readers. 


Publications of the Goethe Society . Vol. XIV. Trans¬ 
actions . Edited by Lina OSWALD. (Alexander 
Moring.) 

An English Goethe Society has no need of apology. 
Goethe is not only the most universal of modem poets, 
but the links that bind him to English thought and 
culture are so strong that he is almost as fully a 
citizen, by adoption, of English letters as Shakespeare 
of German. The Master of Peterhouse, in a presi¬ 
dential address reprinted in the present volume, ex¬ 
presses the hope that the services of German scholars 
to Shakespearean study “ may in some measure be 


• returned by the loving devotion of generations of 
! Englishmen and Englishwomen to the study of 
i Goethe.” 

1 

The addresses and papers contained in this volume 
have been read to the Society at various periods during 

• the last twenty years, and are of varying interest. 
Some of the subjects have been treated in other places, 
and some have since received more final treatment. 
But all are interesting, and a well-worn subject is 
always worth reconsideration when handled in an 
authoritative manner. With the exception of Mr. 
Julius Norden’s paper on “Goethe als Freimaurer ”— 
one of the most novel subjects—all the contributions 
are given in English. Where, as in this paper and in 
numerous quotations, German is used, we have to de¬ 
plore a great number of printer's errors, particularly 
as regards punctuation. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all the papers is that of Mr. Yusuf Ali on “ Goethe's 
Orientalism”; we were particularly struck by his hand¬ 
ling of the titles to the sections of “ Hermann und 
Dorothea.” Mr. Singleton draws an illuminating 
parallel between Goethe and Browning. Mr. Hermann 
Meyer's paper on the relations of Goethe and Schiller 
towards Romanticism treats a hackneyed subject in a 
particularly lucid manner. Dr. Ward's subject, 
“Goethe and the French Revolution,” is also rather 
familiar. In Mr. Norden's paper we are struck by the 
difficulty the poet had in being received as a Free¬ 
mason, and by the enthusiasm he subsequently showed 
for the craft. An obituary notice is consecrated to 
Dr. Eugene Oswald, late secretary of the Society. 


Chroniques des Comtes d'Anjou et des Seigneurs 
d'Amboise. By LOUIS Halphen and Rene 

POUPARDIN. (A. Picard, Paris, gfr.) 

The documents contained in this volume are important 
for the study of early French History, and even for 
that of English History. Our King, Henry II., was 
Count of Anjou, and for may hundred years our 
dynastic history was inextricably involved in the local 
affairs of many parts of northern and central France. 
The three most important documents are the “ Chronica 
de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum,” the “Liber de 
Compositione Castri Ambaziae et ipsius Dominorum 
Gesta,” and the “ Gesta Ambaziensium Dominorum.” 
The appreciation of the various manuscripts, which 
exhibit a good deal of confusion as regards these three 
pieces, gives scope for much critical acumen. The 
most indisputable conclusion is that the three docu¬ 
ments “ n'ont pas m£me origine; mais ils ont 6t6 
agr6ment£s de citations et de morceaux d' emprunt par 
un m&me interpolateur.” The latter seems to have 
been a certain scribe, Robin. The parts of Thomas de 
Loches and others in the compilation of the documents 
in their more or less final form is another difficult 
question that is handled by the editors. 
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Prfrffrences. By PAUL ESCOUBE. (“ Mercure de 
France,'* Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

This is a volume of critical essays. A very long one 
is devoted to M. Remy de Gourmont and the others, 
four in number, have Mallarm6, Charles Gu£rin, Ver¬ 
laine, and Jules Laforgue for their subjects. The 
connecting link is a deep interest in the attitude of 
these five writers towards woman and love, and from 
the first to the last of some 350 pages “the woman is 
sought " with a persistency that demands success and 
applause. The essay on M. R. de Gourmont, which 
is a very able piece of subtle if adulatory criticism, 
contains an ingenious application of Plato’s three souls 
to the special case under consideration. M. Escoube 
goes on to show that M. R. de Gourmont’s anti- 
Christianism is an improvement on Nietzsche’s, and 
his philosophy a deal more consistent and modern 
than that of M. Anatole France. From the same 
writer’s compositions the critic extracts what we may 
call a “ presentist ’’ philosophy, and seems to find it 
comforting. Well, well! “Presentism” is a fairly 
old conception, otherwise we should be counselling 
the Futurists tp look to their laurels. Mallarm£ in¬ 
terests the essayist by his curious artistic treatment of 
female hair. “Paul Verlaine et l’Amour ” is a very 
good study of its kind, strewn with quotations. “Ver¬ 
laine,” justly remarks M. Escoube, “fut tout amour” 
consequently this study in eroticism contains practically 
“tout Verlaine.” 


The Boys ’ Book of Stamp Collecting . By DOUGLAS 

B. ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 

6s.) 

MANY boys who collect stamps, and many men, do so 
in a very haphazard fashion. They know that their 
hobby may easily be made, with a little thought and 
method, beautiful and even of commercial value; but, 
lacking the special knowledge necessary, the time they 
spend on it is to a great extent wasted. To them 
this capital volume by an expert should appeal. No 
point is missed which may be of use to the collector, 
whether he be a beginner in the schoolboy stage or a 
specialist. All departments of philately are dealt with 
in an interesting manner—sometimes in an amusing 
manner. Mr. Armstrong must forgive us if we smile 
at the unexpected conclusion of the following sentence 
on page 204: “The average collector is therefore 
assured that the money is by no means thrown away, 
but is gradually forming a really Valuable nest-egg upon 
which he can fall back at any time if necessity arises.” 

The history, romance, and associations of the art or 
science under discussion are treated in a way that leaves 
no doubt as to the author’s enthusiasm and thorough 
acquaintance with his theme, and there are hints on 
almost every page which the genuine stamp-collector 
will find useful. 


Fiction 

Novels from Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venue. 
Told by a Popular Novelist. With eight illustra¬ 
tions in colour by AVERIL BURLEIGH. (Green- 
mg and Co. 6s.) 

T HE Publishers’ note suggests that the present senes 
is an improved version of Lamb’s Tales from Shake¬ 
speare because “the limit of length is removed and the 
plays appear as old-time romances in which almost 
every character keeps his place, and every incident is 
retained, only the dramatic and poetic setting giving 
place to the devices of the novelist.” Whilst fully 
believing that there is a certain scope for prose versions 
of dramas such as this we cannot but regard as de 
praved a taste which should content itself with what 
is but the husk, when with equal pains it might enjoy 
the kernel. And how empty and unprofitable that 
husk appears the excellence of this novel, such as it is, 
merely makes more apparent. Stripped of the beauty 
of its dramatic setting and of the glamour of its 
poetry, the tale of the Merchant of Venice becomes in¬ 
sufferable with its multitude of impossibilities and im¬ 
probabilities. The greatest concession which we can 
make is to say that in this prose version a plot, which 
even in the hands of Shakespeare was ridiculous in its 
crudity, becomes so abominable that our veneration fer 
his genius is heightened; it required a great alchemist 
indeed to produce gold from such base material. 

The illustrations are, for the most part, pleasing. 


The Eternal Maiden . By T. Everett Harre. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 6s.) 

To use a paradox, this story is as new as it is old, tor 
the lines on which it is built are those of old Greek 
tragedy, and in capable hands that form of story is 
ever new. The scene is an Eskimo camp in the far 
north, and the actors are primitive little people, but 
in one of them, at least, is devotion and nobility of 
scul such as cultured races might envy. Ootah, best 
among the young men of his tribe, loved Annadoah, 
fairest of women; but a yellow-haired trader came from 
the south, won her with a brutality which she loved while 
she could not understand—and left her when the winter 
came again. Then Ootah, by service and utter devo¬ 
tion, set to work to win Annadoah back from thoughts 
of the yellow-haired man. 

Thus the story, but its fineness has more in the manner 
of telling than in the actual happenings. The author 
has caught and imprisoned in his pages the spirits of 
the far north; we feel the terror of the settling winter 
darkness, see the splendour of the northern lights, and 
hear the crash of breaking glaciers, while few writers 
can claim to have made a more real and intimate rela¬ 
tion of the life of an Eskimo tribe. It is a strongly 
fascinating story of a little-known people, and a book 
that we can thoroughly recommend. 
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ike Secret of the Zenana . By May WYNNE. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.) 

MRS. MERRINGTON, an officer's widow, was imprisoned 
for nearly twenty years in an Indian rajah's zenana, 
during which time her daughter grew to womanhood 
and great beauty. Then, for services rendered, another 
Indian potentate demanded of the rajah the hand of 
the daughter, Angela Merrington, and very nearly 
secured it. Angela's salvation was due to Robert 
Anstruther, a canny Scot who disguised himself as a 
wise woman, entered the zenana, rescued the girl, and 
—they all lived happy ever after, in spite of other com¬ 
plications of the plot which are smoothed out together 
with the main issue. 

The period in which this thrilling melodrama is set is 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, but the author 
appears to know little about either her period or her 
scenic surroundings. There is no “ atmosphere " of 
India about the book, and a superfluity of “I'faiths" 
and “odds fish" (whatever that objurgation may mean), 
suggests that she has been reading Sheridan and re¬ 
tained his expletives without being able further to copy 
his style. This is not eighteenth century talk, but high- 
flown twentieth century sentimentality with a few 
eightenth century catchwords flung in at intervals—and 
there is a proverb about swallows and summer that 
nearly fits the case. For the rest, the book is “thril¬ 
ling," impossibly so, and its author has a fairly large 
public to whom it will appeal; but it is not nearly as 
convincing as some of her earlier romances. 


The Business of Life . By Robert W. CHAMBERS. (D. 

Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

THERE is a sameness about Mr. Chambers' work now¬ 
adays, albeit a pleasing sameness; a new book from 
him is always welcome, and its technique is usually so 
good that in reading we forget it is nearly twice as long 
as the average novel. The present volume is no excep¬ 
tion ; it contains a fascinating heroine, Jacqueline Nevers 
to wit, who at five or six and twenty is a thorough 
business woman. Jim Desboro', the hero, possesses a 
big country house with an armoury, and to him comes 
Jacqueline in order to rearrange and catalogue sundry 
suits of mail for sale. In addition to his armoury, Jim 
owns a past, concerning which Jacqueline becomes en¬ 
lightened only after she has married Jim—and eventu¬ 
ally she forgives him for what in reality is no business 
of hers, as we knew she would. The chief aim of the 
book seems to be a demonstration that men with ques¬ 
tionable pasts are not worthy of marriage w*ith fascinat¬ 
ing, perfectly business-like, and altogether irreproach¬ 
able women—but, then, we knew it already. 

Still, this is mere captiousness; Mr. Chambers has 
given us another delightful novel, full of interesting 
people and attractive situations; it is as fluently written 
and as witty as his books usually are that is to say, it 
an excellent story, both in matter and manner. 


Reference Books 

I T is astonishing that within the covers of one book 
so many leaves can safely be bound, to say nothing 
of the vast amount of useful knowledge contained in 
" Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage," issued by Messrs. Dean and Son at 
3is. 6d. net. This year another addition has been 
added to this ever-growing volume: the sons and 
daughters of knights have now a place in the same 
list as the Orders of Knighthood, together with the 
dates of their birth, marriage, and other events con¬ 
nected with their progress. In some cases the details are 
not all furnished, but, as this is a new departure, doubt¬ 
less in another year's time many of the gaps will have 
been filled. The gathering of this extra knowledge, 
the editor explains, has led to some quaint replies. 
For instance, one man stated that his progeny were 
"too numerous to mention," while another, after with¬ 
holding the desired information for some time, at last 
sent details disclosing thirty-eight Christian names. 
There is a great advantage in this Peerage that the 
order of things does not change; for however good 
and necessary variety may be in some matters, in books 
of reference, it is well to retain as far as possible a 
well-tried system, thus enabling a searcher to find in 
the least possible time the information he seeks. 

For less detailed accounts—and, of course, a smaller 
book—one may turn to “ Whitaker's Peerage, Baronet¬ 
age, Knightage, and Companionage (5s. net). A few 
genealogical tables are inserted in this book, showing 
the connection between the royal and some of the titled 
families of the kingdom. These are very interesting 
and do much to make plain some of the rather compli¬ 
cated connections which the ordinary person has not 
time to work out for himself. 

The Almanack (2s. 6d. net) issued by the same firm as 
the above book is known as a mine of information in 
every household. There is no subject, ecclesiastical, 
legal or statistical, for which the book has not a table. 
“Unemployment in the United Kingdom," “Cost of 
Living," "Decreased Purchasing Power of the Pound," 
are necessary additions for which the average citizen 
will not feel grateful, although he realises that he must 
face facts as they are, and not as he would wish them 

to be. 

"Who's Who" (A. and C. Black, 15s. net.) is 
j another volume which year by year increases in size. 

| It is no news to state that in studying the recreations 
of the numerous people mentioned in this book one 
can find endless amusement. In fact, it would be 
a very good competition of skill for certain names to 
j be placed on a list and blanks left opposite for the 
filling in of the competitors' ideas of the particular 
sport or amusement favoured by the celebrities chosen. 
How far out many would be may be gathered from r*. 
glance at some of those stated. 

“Who's Who Year Book" (A. and C. Black, is. 
net.) is, as its title suggests, a supplement to the larger 
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book, and is very handy to use in conjunction with the 
former volume. 

Every writer and artist knows the value of 11 The 
Writers' and Artists' Year Book " (A. and C. Black, 
is. net.). Information could not be better displayed 
or more concise than it is in this little volume. Even 
the preface is particularly clear and to the point. Con¬ 
tributors would do well not only to use the book as a 
medium for ascertaining the name of an editor or the 
address of a publication, but also to imitate the clear 
manner in which such information is given. 

"Hazell's Annual" (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
3s. 6d. net) is another book containing a vast amount of 
information in a compressed form; in fact, the authors 
themselves speak of the pages devoted to the House 
of Lords as a "potted peerage," so closely packed are 
the names and details of the Lords, spiritual and 
temporal. 

"The Englishwoman's Year Book" (A. and C. 
Black, 2s. 6d. net.) deals with matters scholastic, in¬ 
dustrial, and social, peculiarly of interest to women. 
Those seeking a suitable career, advancement, or an 
outlet for musical, literary, or artistic gifts will do 
well to consult this useful volume. 

Mr. Alex. J. Philip, of Gravesend, is now well 
known in the library world, and his revision of " The 
Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries Year Book" 
(S. Paul and Co.) should do much to make the 
book valuable to those directly connected with 
libraries and their work, as well as to students of 
all classes. In it will be found accounts of valuable 
or noted collections of books and the library in which 
they may be found, together with the hours during 
which they are accessible to the . general public. 


Messrs. John Long have just issued a guide to their 
Christmas publications, entitled "Why Not a Book?" 
It is in the form of an art folder containing an illus¬ 
trated prospectus of each of their gift books, both in 
general literature and fiction. Some of the illustra¬ 
tions are in three colours, and the whole production 
should prove of the greatest assistance to all those who 
intend giving books as presents. A copy will be sent 
post free on application to 12, 13, and 14, Norris 
Street, Haymarket, London. 


The Manchester University Press publishes this week 
a "Glossary of Mediaeval Welsh Law based upon the 
Black Book of Chirk," by T. Lewis, M.A. The book 
is a systematic attempt to arrive at the true meaning 
of the language of the Laws of Wales by treating the 
earliest native law text in the light of Welsh literature 
generally, and is intended as a contribution to 
mediaeval Welsh lexicography. Incidentally, it throws 
new light upon many difficult passages in early prose 
and poetry, also upon the social organisation of the 
country. 




New French Books 


M LOUIS BERTRAND, author of " Saint 
• Augustine," just published by Fayard 
(3^.50), has specialised in the study of the Mediter¬ 
ranean civilisation. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that he should celebrate in a complete and conscientious 
work the greatest figure which that civilisation has ever 
produced—St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. The 
author of the " Confessions " passes currently as being 
the precursor of the Jansenists; but M. Bertrand refuses 
energetically this opinion, for he believes that, if the 
grave Carthagenian could hear the charge brought 
against him, he would say with disdain “ the party of 
Jansen," just as he used to say scornfully in days 
gone by "the party of Donatus," in his fervent attach¬ 
ment to Catholic unity. What strikes one especially 
in the personality of St. Augustine is the modernism 
of his expression. He is, perhaps, the most profoundly 
human figure of hagiography; he is, in any case, the 
one which appeals most strongly to intellectuals, for 
he underwent all the conflicting passions and all the 
material difficulties that men are subject to when they 
undertake a liberal career, without important personal 
means. Augustine only resolved to embrace saintli¬ 
ness at thirty-three years of age; till then he exercised 
the profession of teacher of rhetoric in Carthagena, 
Rome, and Milan; he thus had quite sufficient time to 
gather ample experience of the most different aspects 
of life, which he later denounced virulently out of 
" connaissance de cause." 

The author has retraced all the incidents of St. 
Augustine's existence, with a very evident care for 
detail and with the greatest respect and simplicity. 
Each little fact he brings to our attention is intended 
to throw a particular light on the formation of the 
saint's character. He has striven to show through all 
his work the influence which the great philosophical 
event of the time—the downfall of paganism and the 
triumph of Christian civilisation—exercised on the 
spirit of his hero. This influence would perhaps not 
have been so considerable had not St. Augustine been 
born in Africa. As it is, M. Bertrand deems that 
thanks to his Africanism that " universal genius recon¬ 
ciled us to the barbarian," and brought about "the 
union of the Semitic and Occidental genius." 

The work is certainly very fine; it contains real 
historical, psychological, and philosophical interest; 
it abounds in poetical descriptions and in curious 
observations; and it certainly ranks amongst the best 
books of an author who has already given us some 
of the most remarkable works published lately—for 
example, " Le Livre de la M6diterran6e." But it is 
much to be regretted that, since he professes to be so 
fervent an admirer of Latin culture, he does not try 
to imitate in his own writings that conciseness and 
sobriety which contribute to the vigour, keenness, and 
beauty of style of Latin authors. He could do so 
without fear, for " he who imitates what is evil always 
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goes beyond the example that is set, but he who 
imitates what is good always falls short.** 

“L'Avcnture de TWrfese Beauchamps, ** by Francis 
de Miomandre (Caiman L6vy, 3^.50), is a striking 
sketch of a certain aspect of Parisian feminine life. 
Paris passes, in general, as being the gayest town in 
the world; its inhabitants are supposed by many to 
live in a perfect whirl of pleasure, and its women are 
believed to amuse themselves wildly from morning 
till night. Paris, it has been said, is the paradise of 
womenkind. Now there is perhaps no other city 
where women bore themselves as much. Of course, 

I speak of the “petite bourgeoise,” who, after making 
a mariage de convenance with a man who is absolutely 
indifferent to her, settles down to the most humdrum 
of existences, in a tiny, smelly, gloomy, little flat, 
with a maid-of-all-work as sole domestic. She has 
few pleasures, no intellectual life whatever, no in¬ 
terests, and she is hemmed in by innumerable con¬ 
ventions. Her husband, when he returns after a day 
spent in airless offices, is too fagged to pay any atten¬ 
tion to her, so she spends her time dreaming of some¬ 
thing wonderful and unexpected (she does not exactly 
know what) which will suddenly drag her away from 
the meanness of her surroundings. 

This book shows us the realisation of such a wonder¬ 
ful “something ** in the case of just such a frivolous, 
dissatisfied little “ Parisienne * * married to a professor 
much older than herself. The monotonous existence 
dragged out by Th^rese between her uninteresting, 
round-shouldered husband and her vulgar step-son, 
many details of their daily life, the unlooked-for ray 
of light suddenly brought into her existence by her 
platonic adventure with a refined, wealthy Chinese 
dandy who has come to Paris to learn French, and 
who is called by the sneezy appellation of Tcheou— 
all this is extremely well and truthfully analysed, with 
a delightful tender strain of humour. How many 
little Th^r&se Beauchamps, after perusing M. de 
Miomandre's light, clever work, will dream of sym¬ 
pathetic, mysterious, slightly perverse, and very capti¬ 
vating Chinamen, rich enough to buy motor-cars strewn 
with pinks so that the object of their adoration may 
be in an ambulating home worthy of her beauty! 
M. de Miomandre is a charming ironist and a very 
agreeable novelist. 

Mr. Walyf Bourgos Ghali, son of the great Egyptian 
patriot and statesman, has collected in a volume, “Le 
Jardin des Fleurs,” published at the Mercure de 
France (3 fr. 50) the finest specimens of Arab poetry. 
Arab poetry is almost exclusively lyrical; it is also 
amongst the purest known; the sentiments it treats of 
are lofty and rare; it . commends friendship and 
fidelity; it contains neither perversity nor effeminacy. 
On the contrary, it rings with manliness. It is, if 
we believe the compiler of “Le Jardin des Fleurs,” 
amongst the best poetry known. We should be only 
too willing to do so, but unfortunately we cannot find 
much originality in the poems he has translated into 


French; they contain the rather easy Orientalism and 
diluted philosophy so frequent in Eastern literature. 
But happily the work is prefaced by M. Jules Lemaitre, 
and this greatly contributes to its general interest. 

“Quelques Juifs,” which has recently appeared at 
the Mercure de France (3^.50), presents the amusing 
peculiarity of being a work on Jews written by a Jew. 
The author, M. Andr6 Spire, has studied in three 
sketches the character and genius of three of his co- 
religionaries, each quite distinct: Israel Zangwill, Otto 
Weininger, and James Darmesteter. “ All three have 
the same passion for learning, the same dream of noble 
action, the same will of creating, of being great; they 
are all prophets; they are all poets. But their gifts 
are various, their roads differ. Obliged to live in a 
Christian world, they suffer its imprint, its attraction.” 

In his study of Israel Zangwill, M. Spire says that, 
if in France there has not been a Jewish literature, it 
is because, since the emancipation of Jews, the ghetto 
has never been reformed. In England, and notably 
in London, he still believes it to exist: the ghetto has 
its distinct life, its newspapers, its theatres, its writers, 
and of these none so great as Zangwill. He is, accord¬ 
ing to M. Spire, who professes for him a very sincere 
admiration, the first who has known how to depict the 
Jewish race with impartiality; he has even made fun 
of Jewish humour! He also sees in Zangwill a real 
poet, who occasionally has even known how to cele¬ 
brate the pomp and mysteries of Christianity better 
than a Christian, because, as he even says rather 
shockingly in his preface, “Un Juif capable d’aimer 
le Dieu sans nom et sans image, n*a pas grand* peine 
& comprendre le pauvre Dieu sanglant que des Juifs 
detendus ont jet£ en pfiture aux besoins d'incarnation 
des foules.” M. Spire should try to avoid such a 
distasteful arrogance. 

Besides this interesting study, M. Spire has a curious 
sketch on Otto Weininger, the young Viennese Jew 
who killed himself after having suffered the acutest of 
moral torture, because he considered himself utterly 
unworthy to live after having made a mistake in the 
choice of a philosophy! It is a very keen and painful 
case of neurasthenia. The author concludes by an 
essay on James Darmesteter, who was a pupil of Renan, 
and whom his co-religionaries tried to make out as 
being the successor of the author of “ La Vie de J6sus.” 
His greatest wish was to see the end of all religious 
dissensions in France, so that all parties might unite 
to wage “ the only battle worthy of men and of French¬ 
men,* * the battle against ignorance, vice, and poverty. 

M. Spire's book contains certainly many undeniable 
truths and a great many amusing observations. It is 
a very fine analysis of Jewish character, but the author 
should endeavour to repress, in his future works, that 
too apparent “outrecuidance” or excessive confidence in 
self which is one of the most unsympathetic qualities 
of the Jewish race. 

Marc Loge. 
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Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

OVEMBER.—Marshal von der Goltz, whose re¬ 
miniscences of Chevket Pasha are concluded in this 
number, has achieved much more than a biography or an 
obituary notice. He has given us a glimpse of a heroic 
figure, whose patriotic and unselfish efforts were 
rewarded with the prolonged martyrdom of eventual 
failure and crowned with assassination. The friend of 
Turkey may, in these circumstances, well doubt “ob 
fur seine Zukunft iiberhaupt noch etwas zu hoffen sei.” 
Herr Dickhuth finishes off the Battle of Leipzig, and 
makes ironical commentary on Schwarzenberg’s 
apologia: “Es schien nicht ratsam, einen Feind, der 
noch genugsam Krafte hatte, zur Verzweiflung 
zu bringen.” The reminiscences of 1812-13 of the 
Saxon officer, Karl Heinrich von Einsiedel, are very 
interesting reading. Herr H. Gunkel contributes an 
interesting critical re-construction of the story of Jehu. 
There is also an anonymous appreciation of the late 
Herr Bebel. 

La Revue. 

October 15.—An unpublished burlesque, “Le 
Triomphe de Lulli aux Champs Elys6es,” attributed to 
Racine, is given, with a critical introduction by the late 
Abb£ Bonnet. M. Faguet is at his happiest on Mme. 
AurePs “Semaine d’Amour.” M. J. Gringoire 
deplores the modem French tendency to foreign invest¬ 
ment, and hints that France is really worse off than 
Germany in that respect. 

November 1.—Princess RadziwilFs souvenirs of the 
Court of Berlin during the first years of the Empire 
are full of interest; especially there are new side-lights 
on the Empress Augusta. M. Faguet writes of 
4t Femmes de 1815,” M. Chuquet of Commissaire 
Sicard. Unpublished letters of Champfleury are given. 
M. Mury aveis that “the field of battle of Islam, its 
stronghold of to-morrow, is India, the magnificent 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain in Asia.*' 

Le Mercure de France. 

October 16.—M. Davray examines, in the light of 
the letters published recently in the Times , the charges 
made against the character of Charlotte Bronte, and 
dismisses them triumphantly. M. Bouchot is very good 
on aeroplane accidents. M. Louis finds the Balkan 
troubles reassuring for pacifists. Under “Lettres 
Anglaiscs ” M. Davray has an article on Richard 
Middleton. 

November 1.—M. L. Pergaud traces the career of the 
unfortunate poet, Leon Dcubel. M. Rouveyre’s little 
sketches—“La Fin d’une Abeille”—are delicious. M. 
de Rougemont gives further “Portraits grapholo- 
giques.” Unpublished letters of Jules Valles and one 
of Mirabeau, the last with an interesting analysis by M, 
Mario Schiff, are other features of the number. 


La Revue Bleue. 

October 18.—M. Joseph Reinach communicates some 
highly interesting letters of Mirabeau to his con 
stituents. M. Jeanroy concludes his account of th? 
Academy of Toulouse. M. Schur6 prologises on h:s 
philosophy. A recent article on cheap editions from 
The Academy is translated. 

October 25.—M. Latreille, in two articles, discus 
Laprade and late Romanticism. M. de Morsier says 
that the question of Alsace-Lorraine, regarded as closed 
by good Germans, is nevertheless the immediate cau* 
of the “paix armee”; he is unexpectedly kind 10 
Bismarck. M. Bossert traces Cinderella back to Egypt 

November 1.—M. Flat appreciates M. Bourget. V. 
P. Louis discusses the present position of French 
Syndicalism. M. de Taurines writes of the unfor¬ 
tunate Stephanie de Beauhamais, Grand Duchess 0: 
Baden, and the asylum given to Queen Hortense in 
Baden. M. Heumann’s book on Belgian literature, 
recently noticed in The ACADEMY, is discussed at length 
by M. L. Maury. 

November 8.—Letters of the Countess d’Agoult t», 
the musician Ferdinand Hiller are communicated 
“P 61 adan” is interesting on various phases in the inter 
pretation of Wagner. M. Flat sees new departures ie 
the methods of the “Th 64 tres subventionn^s.” -V. 
Roz criticises “A Woman Killed by Kindness," at the 
Vieux-Colombier, and there is an Italian sketch by M. 
Andr6 Maurel. 

La Vie des Lettres. 

This review is now published simultaneously in Pans 
and London, in the latter city by Mr. Erskr.? 
MacDonald, at 17, Surrey Street, W.C. 

The first English (the October) number is ar 
extremely strong one, and we can only select, if or. 
rather personal principles. 

The review is inspired by “Modernist/* not to sa;- 
“Futurist” tendencies. The clou of this number is a 
“paroxystic” effusion, of over 1,000 lines, by 5 : 
Nicolas Beauduin, and entitled “L*Homme Cosmog> 
nique.” It is eminently worth reading. To defer:- 
“paroxysm” it is useless to look in a dictionary 
Greek or English; it is that which “s*el£ve au-dessus d; 
niondc de la sensation.” M. Jean Desthieux, in an 
article called “Considerations sur la po^tique c 
domain,** says that “le paroxysme** is to be 
important for the poetry of the future as “le futurism.' 
futurisant lui-meme.” We may recall that M. Beau 
duin is one of the wearers of the Futurist “rose," th* 
coveted order awarded by M. Guillaume Apollinaire 

M. Francis Jammes contributes poetry and pr 
M. Marcel Coulon relates a remarkable interview w:*.i 
Moreas. M. Polti raves about M. Mercereau, and M 
Speth discusses the Comtesse de Noailles. M. Louis 
Bertrand, in a brilliant little study of St. Augustine .1? 
Carthage, remarks that the famous “Amare Amabam 
has probably been, as a rule, mistranslated. 
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Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes. 

The November number contains a long and appre¬ 
ciative review by M. Driault of the historical work of 
the Grand Duke Nicolas; M. Driault seizes the occasion 
to notice the superiority of Napoleonic studies in 
Russia. M. Gromaire discusses the anti-Napoleonic 
sentiments and writings of Ernst Moritz Arndt. Corre¬ 
spondence of Sebastiani, who went to Constantinople 
to detach the Porte from Russia, is given. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

The October number is distinguished by an essay on 
John Webster by M. Eekhoud, a risumi , concluding on 
a very melancholy note, by M. Bonnet, of recent con¬ 
troversies about the intelligence of animals, and two 
clever sketches called “Fantasmes et R6alit6s” bv M. 

J 

Franz Hellens. 

La Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

October 18.—Several Egyptological works are 
noticed by Sir G. Maspero, and the 1 ‘Correspondence 
of Lord Burghersh,” by M. Chuquet. 

October 25.—MM. Hauvette and Roustan review 
several books on Italian and German literature respec¬ 
tively. 

November 8.—Professor Flower Smith’s "Tibullus” 
is discussed by M. Thomas. M. Welwert has a review 
of, and M. Chuquet a post-script on, M. Batiffol’s 
"Duchesse de Chevreuse.” 

November 15.—This number belongs to Sir G. 
Maspero, "R” and "R. G.” Important works of 
Herm Junker and Vogelsang are reviewed by the first- 
named critic. 

Premier Livre Simultane. 

This is, evidently, not a review, but here is the adver¬ 
tisement, printed on purple and various other colours, 
and fine linen, as the book will be in the more expen¬ 
sive editions—" Prose du Transsib 4 rien et de la Petite 
Jeanne de France Representation Synchrome Peinture 
Simultan6 Texte Mme. Delaunay-Teck Blaise 
Cendrars.” What Simultaneous Books are going to 
be like can only be discovered by the investment of 
50 fr. (500 fr. for the best edition) in the purchase of 
the one that bears this proud title. We should love to 
see a copy. Vive le Futurisme! Perhaps we shall see 
a copy. 


The first six volumes of the series, “Novels from 
Shakespeare,” issued by Messrs. Greening and Co., 
are “The Merchant of Venice,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” Each 
contains eight coloured plates, and is tastefully bound 
in brown cloth, gilt. The books will be published at 
the same price as the ordinary novel, 6s., and will be 
issued regularly during the spring, 1914. 
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The Theatre 

The Incorporated Stage Society's 
Production of “Change” at the 
Haymarket Theatre 

T HIS intense tragedy of commonplace people living 
at the present day in Aberpandy completely held 
the interest of the large audience at the Haymarket 
matinies throughout its four acts. It appeared that an 
accomplished playwright, well informed as to every 
trick of the stage, and at the same time absolutely 
sincere in his characterisation, was at work. In reality, 
“ Change” is the Glamorgan play by which Mr. J. O. 
Francis gained a prize offered by Lord Howard de 
Walden for a drama illustrative of Welsh life, and so, 
we may presume, the work is not that of an old hand. 

The subject is at least as old as Hebraic history, the 
story which Ibsen made so familiar to the last genera¬ 
tion—especially to the theatrical generation—by his 
'story of revolting youth. It has been told many times 
since then, especially in the highly effective play, "The 
Younger Generation,” by the late Mr. Stanley Hough¬ 
ton, the very title of which suggests Ibsen’s phrase 
about that particular section of society, "knocking at 
the door.” 

But each of the men who have dealt with 
this idea have handled it in a new way and with skill. 
Mr. Francis has done something more. He not only 
shows us the tragedy of growing old in the ideas of 
our youth, but he gives us the poignant, bitter, revenge¬ 
ful spirit of youth as well. Perhaps his play may help 
the world to see the folly of this continued clash be¬ 
tween parents and children, for, again, in a little while 
the children are parents, too, and the old and stupid 
warfare has begun again. This point, which is always 
in our mind when we see plays dealing with the sturdy 
fight of the old brigade and the hot-headed onslaught 
of younger people, is admirably set forth in Mr. 
Francis* work by means of one of his characters, a 
Cockney railwayman, Sam Thatcher, Mr. Frank Rid¬ 
ley, who finds himself in the Price’s cottage on the 
Twmp. A» a sort of chorus, he watches the action to 
its bitter end, lightening it for us by his gay and 
simple philosophy and common sense. Thatcher forms 
an excellent contrast to the impassioned spirit in which 
old John Price, the collier—who has worked hard all 
his life so that he may educate his clever sons—and the 
other Welsh people insist on taking every detail of life. 
John and his three sons are ambitious, but their desires 
are different. The eldest, Lewis, has the gift of tongues 
and rules the local strikers and socialists; Gwilym is an 
invalid and a poet; John Henry has had great successes 
at school and college and is intended for the ministry 
—an idea totally opposed to his romantic, agnostic, 
rather violent and loving nature. 

By degrees the play shows us these factors 
at work, while John and, at first, his .wife, 
Gwen — a strong and tender picture of whom 
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is given by Miss Lilian Mason—fight against them. 
But this is not a case where victory is to come to the 
prisoners of the past or to the joyful heralds of a new 
dawn. The desire for freedom and the new spirit 
which animates the younger generation does not make 
for happiness, the violent passion of the father brings 
nothing but tragedy. John Henry is sent from the 
house because he cannot follow his father's wishes. 
Gwilym is shot in trying to save his elder brother in a 
miners* conflict with soldiers. Lewis, the leader of 
men, is distraught and haunted by the death of his 
brother. But most of all the mother suffers as she finds 
herself left alone by sons, husband, and all she has 
striven for during the gallant years of her life. Thus 
the revolt brings no peace, nothing but a somewhat 
cynical conclusion that we had better—in such condi¬ 
tions, at least—leave things as they are and quench our 
desires for reform and freedom. 

It will be noted that the theme is not unlike some 
that have already been used on the stage, but Mr. 
Francis brings a fresh atmosphere and spirit into the 
drama which is exceedingly welcome. Each character 
is firmly individualised, and each is played, by mem¬ 
bers of the Welsh company who gave us “The Joneses” 
at the Strand, with sincerity and brilliant effect. 
Although Miss Lilian Mason is so impressive and 
touching as the mother and wife, it can hardly be 
said that she is better than Miss Eleanor Daniels as the 
poor relation of the family, Lizzie Anne. Each of the 
sons is convincing: Mr. Hopkins as Lewis, Mr. West 
as Gwilym, and Mr. Howell as John Henry. Perhaps 
the last touches us most intimately, for his art is at 
once simple on the surface and yet subtle deeper down. 
Mr. Ridley and Mr. Tom Owen are also delightful in 
different ways. Here is a convincing, human play— 
full of pathos and humour—and here are actors who 
are never theatrical. Surely such a work as " Change ” 
should be welcome to a wider world than that provided 
by the valuable Stage Society. 

“Anna Karenina” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre 

Madame Lydia Yavorska has made a brave claim for 
fame with her present elaborate production of Mr. John 
Pollock's adaptation of Tolstoy's all-too-famous novel. 
We fear'the work is almost too well known for the 
purpose of compression into even so spacious a drama 
as that composed of four acts and five scenes. How¬ 
ever, the work has been undertaken in a whole-hearted 
way, and we hardly suppose that we are ever likely 
to see a better presentation of the externals, as it were, 
of the wonderful Anna Karenina on any stage. As to 
the character which gives its name to the play and 
book, the soul and the charm have departed. There 
are twenty-four personages in action, but, somehow, 
they are unable to create the atmosphere necessary to 
a long psychological battle. 

His Excellency Mr. Karenin is certainly admirably 
portrayed, especially in the earlier part of the play, by 


Mr. Herbert Bunston. But Mr. Norman Trevor, as the 
lover of his Excellency's wife, gives one the impression 
of being utterly bored with the affair at first when h t 
ought not to be, as well as at last when, in the play, 
at least, he has every reason to be a little wearied. As 
Princess Dolly Oblonsky, Miss Mary Grey acted with 
considerable tact, but the character, * like so mam 
others, is of little importance and can convey but the 
most trifling meaning to the audience. The old nurse, 
Annoushka of Miss Elspeth Dudgeon is excellent 
throughout; her cries of horror when at the end of the 
play she sees that her loved mistress has thrown herself 
beneath a passing train were the one great moment of 
the drama. This situation is no mean test for an 
actress, but Miss Dudgeon rose to it with ease and 
power. One hardly likes to speak of Madame \avor- 
ska, for we appreciate her efforts so fully and believe 
entirely in her artistic aims. And yet, and yet . . . 
how completely disappointing is her Anna. Firstly— 
a mere external we admit—she does not take the trouble 
to make-up as the young and beautiful woman who has 
all Russian society at her feet, and then, although 
dressed by the most famous people, her costumes are 
very far from being effective. Her habit of carrying 
a lot of clattering cigarette-cases, silver note-books, 
and half a dozen other noisy metal things is extremely 
worrying. And then, although her English is a 
million times better than our French or Russian could 
ever be, it gets in the way of her dramatic effects. Ic 
almost every sentence of importance she accentuates 
the wrong word, and thus her meaning and the very 
spirit of her acting is, unknown to her, robbed of it; 
importance and authority. Thus, gifted as Madame 
Yavorska most certainly is, we fear that she cannot 
hope to hold an English audience in so complicated 
and subtle a part as that of Anna Karenina—we wish 
she could. Apart from Miss Dudgeon’s old and 
broken-hearted nurse, the only character we can turn to 
with any sympathy or belief is that of the cheerful anc 
casual brother of Anna, the lively Prince Stiva Oblon¬ 
sky of Mr. Arthur Scott Craven. When the play i; 
at its dullest, when we have lost interest in so many 
people of the drama, the Prince brings us back to life 
and humanity. If any happy chance could make the 
fortunes of "Anna Karenina” as now presented, it 
would be the gay and sympathetic Prince Stiva. 

The Repertory Season at the 
St. James’s Theatre 

LE MARIAGE FORCE 

AFTER the careful adaptation of Moliere’s five-act 
comedy, “ Les Femmes Savantes ” — reduced 
English to three—we have an interesting production 
of his one-act knockabout farce presented by the skiltn. 
hands of Mr. Granville Barker. 

The play, written probably about 1664, gives us tr.c 
master in his simplest mood, but, as acted at the St. 
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James’s in English, it remains a quaintly amusing 
entertainment in the seventeenth century manner. The 
candour of the method has been cleverly caught by Mr. 
Albert Rothenstein, who provides a naive and agreeable 
scene showing the entrances and some of the windows 
of the houses in which those laughter-inspiring 
examples of type, Sganarelle, Geronimo, Lycaste, Pan- 
crace, the wonderful lady, Dorimfene, and the rest 
move so conveniently and have their being. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair gives us so ingenuous a Sgana¬ 
relle, he is so entirely at the mercy of his friends, that 
the result errs a little on the side of the pathetic; he is 
so completely ford that, in our age, we have too great 
a pity for him to enable us to laugh very much. But 
there is plenty of fun in the gay and self-centred 
Dorimfcne of Miss Evelyn Weeden and her lover. The 
philosophers of Mr. Arthur Whitby and Mr. Herbert 
Hewetson transport us from the present day back 
through many, many generations, and yet their brave 
sincerity gives truth to a class of character which be¬ 
longs entirely to the stage. But in all the accom¬ 
plished company perhaps the Alcidas of Mr. Donald 
Calthrop held most of the spirit of the period. His 
grace in forcing the unwilling Sganarelle to marry his 
difficult sister, Dorimene, whether he employed the 
sword or the simple, efficacious cane, is beyond praise. 
His air, his manner, and his splendid appearance come 
as nearly to the true representation of a Moliere person¬ 
age as we are ever likely to see. All are excellent 
performances, however, and the production of “Le 
Mariage Forc6 ” makes us hope that the repertory 
season may be continued, and that many more of 
Moli&re’s works may be given. 

NAN 

Mr. John Masefield’s already well-known tragedy 
of the year 1810 follows the farce of the mid¬ 
seventeenth century. 

Miss Lillah McCarthy’s beautiful and heart-rending 
picture of Nan Hardwick fighting against the Fates 
must have been admired before this by all lovers of 
the drama. We can merely say that the performance 
is as beautiful and in a sense as powerful as ever. For 
we have not failed to say on several other occasions 
that the heaping of the tragedy on Nan is a slightly 
forced affair. It is not, it seems to us, inevitable, but 
rather the wilful action of the playwright. However 
that may be, the whole story is a finely expressed poem 
—owing something to the all-pervading influence of 
Ibsen and his school. In the present production the 
tragedy is admirably played throughout. The Mrs. 
Pargetter and her cruel little daughter Jenny, enacted 
respectively by Miss Clare Greet and Miss Estelle 
Winwood, stand out from the excellent caste after a 
vivid fashion, while Mr. Leon Quartermaine succeeds 
in making us more than ever interested in the curious 
and haunting Gaffer Pearce. But, of course, it is the 
splendid, mystic, and unfortunate Nan on whom our 
interest is centred; it is her natural grace, her loving 
heart, her trials and tragedy which cause us to forget 


the occasionally artificial methods of the author, who 
is also, by the way, the creator of the fine character 
which Miss McCarthy makes so real. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 

The revival of one of Mr. Shaw’s plays is always 
a highly informing event. It is an especial privilege 
to be allowed to see his work produced when the dust 
of controversy has cleared away a little, and the echoes 
of bold self-advertisement have died away. 

And then this particular play is a fine example of 
Mr. Shaw’s exaggerative method. The group of 
medical knights, surgeons, and doctors gives us people 
no more, and no less, true to life than the curious 
servant Emmy, the journalist—a doubtful product of 
our State-aided educational system—or the artist, who 
has to die for the author’s entertainment, or the musical 
comedy housemaid, who is his first wife, or the splen¬ 
did child of nature, the Cornish Jennifer, who is the 
second. 

They are a collection of theatric characters who ex¬ 
pose the humbug, falsity, and vanity of each other and 
of ourselves for our amusement, and the result is a 
purely artificial play which holds our attention through¬ 
out the first four long acts and through the short fifth 
one, which is unnecessarily called an epilogue. 

When “ The Doctor’s Dilemma” was first played, 
its reception was doubtful; the exploitation of death 
in this particular vein was fresh to the public, and they 
did not know whether they could bear it or not. Now 
there is no difficulty in seeing how the matter is re¬ 
ceived—the attitude of the audience is lukewarm, 
critical, sensitive. Everyone in the vast theatre is 
anxious to appreciate all that Mr. Shaw has written, 
to make the best of what they consider his mistakes 
and rapidly to adjust themselves to his frequent change 
of mental attitude and his departures from the sem¬ 
blance of men and women as we know them and their 
actions. 

At the present time the author is extremely fortunate 
in the company of actors. The six medical men who 
make fun of themselves, each other, and the rest of 
the world are each and all played with exquisite skill. 
Mr. Arthur Whitby makes the arch-humbug, Sir Ralph 
Bloomfield Bonnington, a delicious piece of satire, as 
rich and rounded a performance as one can well 
imagine. Mr. Nigel Playfair is a brisk and con¬ 
vincing Walpole, and Mr. Beveridge, Sir Patrick Cullen 
himself; as the Hebraic doctor, Leo Schutzmacher, Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke is equally true to life and amusing; 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine makes very much of the rather 
unreal character of the ill-paid and invalid general 
practitioner; Mr. Webster repeats his original perform¬ 
ance of Sir Colenso Ridgeon, which is generally liked 
although we consider it lacks feeling and truth. 

It will be remembered that the main point of the 
dilemma is whether Louis Dubedat, the gifted and, as 
most men would think, dishonest young artist 
shall be saved by Sir Colenso, or whether that 
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supposed discoverer of a new treatment shall 
devote himself to an attempt to heal the hard¬ 
working Dr. Blenkinsop. Perhaps because he 
is disgusted with the moral attitude of Dubedat, 
perhaps on account of his admiration for that artists 
second wife, perhaps owing to his old friendship for 
Blenkinsop, Sir Colenso takes up the latter case and 
hands the artist over to Sir Ralph. This arrangement 
enables the author to show us how an artist should die. 
As Louis Dubedat, Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry is 
enabled to make this highly interesting character both 
live and die to great advantage. Hitherto Mr. Terry 
has not been very fortunate in the parts he has played, 
but here he is able to give a very really remarkable 
character study. None of Mr. Shaw’s people are very 
easy to play—most of them talk so much—but Dubedat 
and his wife Jennifer are extremely difficult. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy as the wife is able to hold our atten¬ 
tion quite easily even in that difficult scene after 
Dubedat’s death, when she returns in the gay garment 
the artist has begged her to wear. Indeed, throughout 
the long play Miss McCarthy is always at her best; 
her graceful and charming qualities often helping out 
a situation which might fall to pieces in less expert 
hands. 

Time, as we have often said, tries plays severely; 
but “The Doctor’s Dilemma” withstands that un¬ 
pleasant acid uncommonly well. This may partly be 
owing to the care with which the piece is produced 
and the excellent acting of the long cast, but only 
partly, for the wit and satire is as fresh as ever, and 
the acute characterisation, in at least three or four of 
the parts, appears even more convincing than of old. 

The interesting plays we have mentioned will be 
given on various dates during the next few weeks. It 
is a pity that they are not being run for a few months, 
with occasional refreshers, so that one might gather 
just how far there is a public for this admirable 
arrangement. However, each week has shown an im¬ 
provement in the work done, and Mr. Granville Barker 
has certainly proved, to our satisfaction at least, that 
a repertory theatre, run on the lines he has so far 
followed, would be a welcome friend to the art of the 
stage. 

Egan Mew. 


The series of lectures at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will be resumed on Thursday, January 15, 
1914, when Mr. Emery Walker will lecture on “Letter- 
press Printing as an Art.” The next in the series will 
be given on Thursday, January 22, by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, on “Design and Arrangement of Gold Tool¬ 
ing for the Decoration of Bookbindings,” and on 
Thursday, January 29, by Mr. G. H. Palmer, on “Some 
Historic Styles of Bookbinding.” Admission will be 
free, by ticket only, for which application must be 
made before the date, either at the Museum entrances 
or by letter addressed to the Director and Secretary. 


Music 

I F a “Nobel” Prize, or anything of that sort, weret. 

be instituted for the encouragement and reward 
of composers for the pianoforte, the number of candi¬ 
dates for it might be large, but they would not, at 
the present time, be a very distinguished body. Th- 
time seems to have passed when composers treated th»* 
piano as an instrument worthy to express their finest 
thought. In older days, from the time when Domemc • 
Scarlatti showed the world what could be done with 
the harpsichord to the time when Beethoven wrote ta> 
sonatas and concertos; and again, in the nineteenth 
century, when the genius of Chopin and Schuman 
and Mendelssohn and Liszt was active, the keyed , 
instrument of the chamber held a proud position in¬ 
deed, one which it has hardly maintained. Brakr> 
wrote a great deal for the piano, and in his most senou> 
vein, but his great contemporary, C£sar Franck, ec- 
riched the world by only two masterpieces for pian > 
alone. It is not an uncommon experience to hear tip 
piano spoken of with something like contempt by th? 
young musicians of ability who are to be met with in 
such abundance in these present years of grace. They 
regard the orchestra, it would seem, as the only vehicb 
worthy to convey the expression of their grande: 
emotions to an expectant world, in spite of the un¬ 
doubted fact that there can never have been a time 
when there was a greater supply of fine pianists reach 
to act as the interpreter to their House Beautiful 
Strauss and Puccini write no sonatas for oir 
Paderewskis; Elgar and Vaughan Williams no con¬ 
certos for our Percy Graingers. M. Debussy, with th- 
possible addition of M. Ravel, is the only compose' 
of genius—for Max Reger is not allowed by evervon 
to possess genius—who writes for the poor piano with 
love and respect, entrusting to its medium the be>: 
that is in him, considering it as worthy of equal atten¬ 
tion with the orchestra. The young musicians c: 
ability will go to a piano recital if there is a new' pieo* 
by Debussy or Ravel to be played, but they do not 
patronise the recitals of even the greatest performers, 
if the programme is. confined to the works of their 
predecessors. 

Pianists, it is true, prefer to solace their audience 
with compositions whose happy effect has long been 
proved, and amateurs who are ready to welcome the nev> 
as well as to enjoy the old are agreeably surprised 
when some bolder spirit offers them a pianistic novelty 
That is why, then, in making our notes upon the last 
week’s musical doings in London, we shall single out 
M. Schelling and Mr. Herbert Sharpe as those wh • 
have principally earned our gratitude. Both of the> 
gentlemen played some piano music which was ur- 
known to us, and worthy to be known by all who arc 
interested in the literature of the piano. Mr. Sharpe s 
contribution was the more remarkable. This was : 
suite called “The Picture Show,” by Moussorgskv. 
Composed in 1874, it had apparently never made it' 
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way to London. But then the name of Moussorgsky 
was known to comparatively a small number of our 
amateurs until this year, when his operas raised him 
to a level of celebrity similar to that of Tschaikowsky 
himself. The pieces of which the suite is composed 
are intended to illustrate ten pictures, characteristic 
and fantastic, by Von Hartmann, an architect and 
artist, and a great friend of Moussorgsky. A gnome 
staggering along on little crooked legs; a troubadour 
singing before an old castle; a witch’s hut; a ballet 
of chickens in their shells; a Polish cart with huge 
wheels, drawn by oxen; children quarrelling in the 
Tuileries Gardens; two Polish Jews; the market at 
Limoges; the Catacombs of Paris; the Gates of the 
Bohatyrs at Kieff—these are the pictures which make 
such an impression on Moussorgsky that he undertook 
to pass on the impression to us by means of music. 

Some years ago we remember meeting a clever lady 
in London who undertook to draw the picture or 
pictures which any piece one chose to play suggested 
to her. While we played a study of Chopin, a 
legend of Liszt, or an intermezzo of Brahms, her rapid 
pencil drew the scene which she conceived the music 
to represent. Sometimes she succeeded most uncannily 
in realising the picture which was actually in the pianist’s 
mind as he played the music. Sometimes she failed, as 
when the pianist had been thinking of a knight in armour 
and she drew a toothless old woman. But the fault 
lay in this sad instance with the pianist, not with the 
composer. Now, we wondered what she would have 
drawn while Mr. Sharpe played Moussorgsky’s pic¬ 
tures. With the gnome, the market women, certainly 
the market women, the quarrelling children, and the 
massive gates of Kieff we think she might very well 
have succeeded; at any rate, these pieces, when the 
listener knows what they are intended to represent, do 
represent the subject admirably well. The Polish cart 
and the two Jews would doubtless have suggested to 
her something large and clumsy, and some sort of con¬ 
trasted interests; but the catacombs and the witch’s hut 
would have presented an insoluble problem. The 
dancing chickens might have been difficult, also, though 
when the clue has been given the music is seen to be 
really illustrative. The suite is doubly interesting. 
It shows Moussorgsky sticking manfully to his theory 
that Truth comes before Beauty in music, but it also 
shows the true musician’s taste and sense of order in 
the arrangement of the pieces. For they hang together 
and contrast with each other as well as do the pieces of 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and lead up irresistibly to the 
fine climax which the splendid finale makes, with its 
bold illustration of the gates at Kieff, massive, 
Russian, strange, thrilling. The suite sounded, and 
probably is, very difficult to play, and Mr. Sharpe 
seemed to play it remarkably well. He had certainly 
so studied it that he was able to bring out the meaning 
in each of the pieces. We trust that his good example 
may be followed, and that we may have many oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing the very original and interesting 
suite played by such pianists as have sufficient in¬ 


telligence and cultivation to play it as well as Mr. 
Sharpe did. And while speaking of this concert we 
must not omit a word of cordial praise to his son, Mr. 
Cedric Sharpe, for his really fine performance of 
Bach’s Suite for Violoncello in G. 

The other novelty in the way of piano music was a 
set of four pieces called “ Goyescas,” by a Spanish 
composer, Sefior Granados. The story of the inspira¬ 
tion of these pieces is as curious in its way as was that 
of Moussorgsky’s pictures, and more imaginative still, 
for Sefior Granados invented his subjects himself. 
Everyone who has been to Madrid remembers the famous 
picture by Goya of his patron and mistress, the 
fascinating Duquesa d’Alba. Sefior Granados has not 
attempted to render those pictures into music, perhaps 
because he is so certain that no one who has seen them 
could ever forget them; we have need of music to stimu¬ 
late his appreciation and his memory. But he has 
imagined the painter and his lady, disguised as a 
“Majo and Maja ” (dare we say in English, as a 
“young ‘toff’ and his best girl” ?), penetrating into 
odd corners of the people’s life in Madrid, noting their 
gallantries, their courtships, their dances, their tender 
moments. As music, that of S. Granados may not 
compare with that of Moussorgsky in genius and value. 

It is light, gay, Chopinesque, Lisztian, elegant, charm¬ 
ing, and too much spun out. Our young lady painter 
would certainly have known she was to illustrate it by 
Spanish scenes; but here the truth lies rather on the 
surface than at the bottom of the well. It was an 
agreeable diversion to hear these pieces, but not an 
education. M. Schelling’s playing, always so refined, 
so musical, so much more directed to satisfy his own 
sense of homage to the composer than to tickle the easy 
ear of his audience, was throughout his recital as 
good as usual, a little cold and aloof, but none the 
worse for that. 

If we seem to hold a much warmer language about 
the pianist at the last Philharmonic Concert, M. 
Josef Lhevinne, than about Mr. Sharpe and 
M. Schelling, we must not be taken as wishing at all 
to disparage, by means of comparison, those very 
gifted players. But in justice to M. Lhevinne we 
must record our belief that, on the evidence of his 
playing in Tchaikowsky’s B minor Concerto, he can 
be classed only among the very elect. His technical 
gifts are amazing. He can do with the strings of the 
piano what Patti alone of singers could do with her 
voice, that is, vary the tone-colour in the most rapid 
passages. Of course, if he can do this, he can do 
everything he chooses. He chose to play the concerto 
which has been thundered by a thousand thumbs 
making themselves as pompous and imposing as 
possible, with no Olympic airs, no crashings and dash- 
ings, no Miss Wirt-like magnificence. How we thanked 
him for this admirable restraint! Truly he is a great 
artist who could thus resist the temptation to make 
the poor concerto a mean and vulgar display. He 
lacked nothing of the necessary fire and glow, but he 
did not pretend that you should represent Vulcan 
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forging the bolts of Jove by means of Tchaikowsky’s 
music. His “encore*’ piece was a once favourite 
scherzo of an almost forgotten composer of piano 
music, one Felix Mendelssohn. Arabella Goddard and 
Charles Hall6 used to play it to the writer of these 
lines, and thrill his soul by their crisp brilliancy, their 
airy touch on the keys in this graceful little piece. He 
sometimes has thought that none of the pianists of 
later days has such a crisp staccato as Arabella God¬ 
dard; but he will think so no longer, for M. Lhevinne’s 
is as miraculous as hers. 


The Magazines 

F OR some readers the most attractive item in the 
Fortnightly Review for this month will be a 
poem by Am 61 ie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy), entitled 
“ Isolation.* 1 We would exchange a good deal of 
Mr. Masefield’s recent work for this; it will stand 
criticism, and is a fine conception. To an article on 
“Militant Methods” we have already referred. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has a lengthy review of the Life of 
Lord Lytton; Mr. Belloc discusses “ The Demand for 
Universal Service ”; there are good articles on Ulster, 
Navy Estimates, and other problems of the day; and 
Miss May Sinclair contributes a story called “Appear¬ 
ances,” which makes us enrol her with the school of 
Henry James; a magnificent little story it is, too. 

Mr. Masefield’s poem, “The River,” which opens 
the English Revieiv y tells of a wreck and an adventure 
which are merely fogged by rhyming. If he had 
written it as a sea-yam in the style of his previous 
prose work we should have enjoyed it better. Mr. 
Wells in “The World Set Free” is in his best and most 
suggestive imaginative mood, and attempts prophecy 
in that confident, easy manner which comes from a 
basis of truth. “J'he Taboos of the British Museum 
Library,” by E. S. P. Haynes, protests vigorously 
against the action of the authorities in rendering many 
books of medical and scientific value practically in¬ 
accessible to the public. Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s essay 
on “The Creation of Taste” is a fine and closely 
reasoned study of a difficult subject. The stories in 
this number are of the usual notable quality. 

The British Review has an amusing first article by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton on “The Exclusiveness of Jour¬ 
nalists,” with a promise of more to follow on the same 
lines. Mr. Edward Storer treats of two more 
“Dramatists of To-day” with much critical insight; 
“Religious Drama,” by W. L. George, “Ethnology at 
Louvain,” by the Rev. C. Martindale, and “The 
Psychology of Science,” by Stuart Menteath, help to 
form an excellent issue. A charming poem, “On 
Dawlish Warren,” by Eden Phillpotts, will please all 
who value fine thought beautifully expressed. 

The “Indian Unrest” is the subject of a startling 
article in the "Nineteenth Century; in it Sir Henry 


Prinsep explains the crime of dacoity which has jt- 
come so frequent of late in Eastern Bengal, points out 
the difficulties of dealing with it, and blames the 
Government for not attempting to overcome those difi- 
culties in a stem and capable manner. His lesson is 
that “the motives of an Indian Government, however 
benevolent, are at all times open to misconstruction 
and misrepresentation by those who are seditious:;,* 
inclined.” A fascinating essay by Mr. W. S. Lilly 
deals with “The Mystery of Sleep”—and of dreaming, 
wc may add—and introduces several extraordinary’ but 
authenticated instances of prophetic dreams. There 
are many other very fine contributions in this number, 
the Irish problem being treated by the Earl of Dun- 
raven, Sir H. Seton-Kerr, and Major Clive Mornson- 
Bell. 

The Corn hill Magazine opens with another hitherto 
unpublished poem by E. B. Browning. “The Lost 
Tribes,” by “George A. Birmingham,” is continued. 
Mr. Arnold Lunn writes enthusiastically on “Ski-ing/ 
and Mr. E. D. Rendall tells of “John Farmer at Har¬ 
row” and his musical work. An exceptionally interest¬ 
ing article by Dr. S. Squire Sprigge gives the original 
report of Dr. Brandreth on the accident to Willian? 
Huskisson—the first railway accident—and discusses 
that report in its surgical aspect. Sir Henry Lucy and 
Sir James Yoxall are two other contributors to this 
good number. 

Lord Ampthill, the late Governor of Madras, pu 4 s 
“The Case for British Indians in South Africa” very 
cogently and clearly in the Empire Review , and argues 
that “from the lowest point of view it is to our interest, 
as well as to the interest of South Africa, to remove 
the grievance of this useful, law-abiding, and peace¬ 
able community.” “Diplomatist” writes upon 4 The 
Temper of Europe,” and Mr. A. W. Metcalfe treats 
of “Recent Aeronautical Progress in Relation to Sea 
Power.” 

Turning to the magazines devoted more to recreation 
of the mind than to weighty analyses of complex 
questions, we have the Windsor in the first rank with 
a splendid Christmas number containing contribution- 
by Rider Haggard, Anthony Hope, Arnold Bennett. 
E. F. Benson, Barry Pain, “Q,” Eden Phillpotts, and 
several other well-known writers. The director of the 
Guildhall Art Gallery writes about the treasures under 
his charge, the illustrations to his article being repro- 
duced by permission of the Corporation of London. In 
Harper's Magazine Mr. Arnold Bennett begins a new 
novel entitled “The Price of Love.” “A Pilgrimage to 
Arles,” by Richard le Gallienne, is the best style of 
travel-article, and has some charming pictures. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy contributes a poem, "The Telegram." 
in the cold, sad mood of the majority of the "Wessex 
Poems,” and Mr. Ernest Rhys has a skilful sonnet 
“Words.” Scribner's Magazine begins well with a 
story of the Hudson Bay Company, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker; following this is an article by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt on “The Life-History of the African Buffalo, 
Giant Eland, and Common Eland.” Stories and 
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poems in this issue are above the average. These last 
two magazines are both special Christmas numbers, 
beautifully illustrated, the work of Elizabeth Shippen 
Green in Harper's being delightful. 

The December number of the quarterly Poetry and 
Drama contains a poem by the Laureate, Robert 
Bridges. Other contributions include poems by 
Thomas Hardy, Walter de la Mare, Rupert Brooke, 
W. H. Davies, Hatold Monro, a play (“The Golden 
Doom,” performed at the Haymarket last year) by 
Lord Dunsany, an article on the Repertory Theatre by 
Basil Dean, chronicles on current English poetry by 
Dixon Scott and on the drama by Gilbert Cannan. 
The Poetry Review opens with an article on Walt 
Whitman's “Leaves of Grass,” by the editor, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, and in respect to other matter is also 
of a high class. The best thing in the Irish Review is 
by Edward Martyn, on “Wagner's Parsifal, or the 
Cult of Liturgical Aestheticism”—a clever, well- 
reasoned, and forthright article. The Three Arts 
Journal for this month is a capital number; Mr. Charles 
Marriott writes amusingly — and truthfully — on 
“Posters”; Miss Cicely Hamilton has an essay— 
formerly a lecture—entitled “Does Art Matter?” and 
there are many other attractive pages; “ The Student's 
Guide to the Atts,” a dialogue, being exceedingly 
good this month. Mr. Algernon Blackwood contri¬ 
butes a thrilling little study to the special number of 
the New Witness , Mr. G. K. Chesterton writes on “The 
Resurrection of the Middle Ages,” and Mr. Belloc has 
an article on “Silchester,” which reconstructs the past 
in an effective and quite enthralling manner. 

The November number of Wild Life is an excellent 
one. It is profusely illustrated with some very fine 
reproductions of photographs taken from the life, 
which will no doubt be valued by all naturalists. The 
most important of the articles is probably that on 
The Pipistrelle,” the first of a series about British 
bats, by Mr. Arthur Whitaker. This little creature 
is sometimes called the common bat, and with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the pygmy shrew, is the smallest 
of our British mammals. The numerous illustrations 
show it at various stages of life and in almost every 
conceivable position. Another most entertaining article 
is one on “Birds in Love,” and the picture of the gannet 
amorously wagging its head at the side of its lady fair 
cannot fail to raise a smile. Other contributions in¬ 
clude “The Ant Lion,” “Diving Birds,” and “The 
Raven and the Hooded Crow,” supplemented with 
“Notes from the Zoo.*' 


Sir Herbert Tree has been asked by many persons 
who have witnessed the performance of “Joseph and 
His Brethren” to permit talking-machine records to be 
made of the ancient airs which Mr. Adolf Schmid, his 
musical director, has interpolated into the score. Some 
time ago the required permission was given to a firm 
of record-makers, and several excellent records have 
been obtained. 


Holidays in Flanders 

T HE Flemish coast towns are widely advertised, 
but they are among the puffed things that 
are good. Any one of these towns is quite a 
pleasant place for a holiday, for when the weather 
is fine there is plenty of amusement on the coast, and 
when it is wet, there is Bruges with its beautiful 
churches and picture galleries to appeal to lovers of 
art. 

The best form of holiday for some people is a 
change of air, and for others a change of scene; in 
Flanders one can have both. The coast towns may be 
like Brighton, but with a difference. On their sea fronts 
is none of the varied traffic of the King's Road. 
Again, at Brighton, you will not find any of those 
delightful open-air caf£s with orchestras of charming 
young ladies playing on stringed instruments, so in¬ 
viting to the passer-by from across the water. The 
air is as bracing as the breezes of Margate, without the 
glare of the chalk, and as exhilarating as the zephyrs 
of Bournemouth, without the melancholy of the pines. 
The change of food also is pleasant. Early breakfast 
with shrimps as a substitute for bacon seems strange, 
but is appetising. At more substantial meals there 
are the normal number of wings and breasts on the 
chicken, and not the abnormal excess of legs. The 
veal is good and the fish is fresh, and all so cheap- 
five francs a day if you know how to manage, but of 
course something more in the palaces nearer the sea. 
For strict teetotallers the water is a drawback; it does 
not look nice and has a taste. Mineral waters are cheap, 
but for a family of children that means half a franc 
a day added to the bill for each child. 

For small children the sands are a paradise, and 
the absence % of bye-laws and police is delightful. 
Bathing is not as free as it might be, but it 
is without restrictions as to swimming costumes. 
After all, if the well-grown young men and maidens 
are not permitted to exercise their muscles in swim¬ 
ming out to sea, why should they not have them re¬ 
corded on the photographic plates of their friends as 
they recline in graceful attitudes on the damp sand ? 
You may play ball or ride bicycles on the Digue, or 
dance there after dinner to the music of a barrel- 
organ. At the larger places these pleasures are less 
simple, and you dance at the Casino. The Digue ;s 
an esplanade of solid masonry and extends along the 
front of even those sand dunes that will be watering 
places in the future. In a few years it will be possible 
to navigate a sand-yacht along the Digue all the way 
from Holland to France, except where such business 
centres as ports interfere with holiday-makers' amuse¬ 
ments. Knocke-sur-Mer is the most eastern watering 
place; an electric tram takes visitors through all the 
smaller towns to Os tend, thence to the western 
frontier. The line is just out of sight of the sea, but 
you sometimes get a race with a sand-yacht sailing 
along the Digue. 

Duinbergen is unique in being built in the old 
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Flemish style on sand dunes that seem higher and 
firmer than elsewhere. Zee-Brugge is the port of 
Brugesi with a mole going a mile and a half out to 
the sea, but the town is at present merely wide streets, 
nicely paved,' unbuilt on, save for six forlorn houses. 

The overhanging windows of the narrow street of 
Blankenberghe have a fascinating suggestion of the 
Orient, but moucharabies and the dark oriental eyes 
are only there in imagination; the real orientals are 
selling rugs and brasses in the street. All through 
the day there is an exhilarating air upon the dunes 
and a tonic in the breezes from the sea, but after tea 
on the sea front a magnetic influence draws the 
visitor away from the bustle and gaiety to the quiet 
land lying behind the great hotels, restaurants, and 
shops. These lands are flat almost as the sea that 
once ebbed and flowed where sheep and cattle now 
dot the small fields. The farmer works his own 
little farm; here and there the green is chequered with 
patches of wheat or Indian corn. 

As the sun sinks the white-washed walls are tinted 
with a golden pink to harmonise with the red roofs; 
shades of amber and violet relieve the monotonous 
green of the black poplars and grey willows; then a 
golden shimmer invades the darker shadows beneath 
the trees and hedges. The whole landscape is suf¬ 
fused in an aureate atmosphere, with here and there a 
sparkling diamond flashing colours as the sun is re¬ 
flected, as from facets, from the metal points of a 
spire or the glass of a cottage window. Quickly the 
colours shift and change. The amber and violet dis¬ 
appear and deeper shades take their places. The 
trees turn purple above the haze that now half 
obscures the flat grass land, and the sky of blue, just 
shot with crimson, pales to a bluish grey. Even the 
red-tiled roofs have lost their ruddiness and the whole 
plain sinks into a shadow, with here and there a wind¬ 
mill or a tower silhouetted against the sky. Darker 
and darker grows the night; lights are twinkling in the 
cottage windows and stars are shining with a pale 
and feeble light; but soon the starlight is intensified as 
out of the profundity of the heavens myriads of 
constellations spread such a brilliance as is 
rarely seen, save from a mountain top, or on one of 
those rare clear nights in winter when a touch of frost 
is in the air. 


A course of lectures will be delivered at the Royal 
Society of Arts under the Cobb Trust, established 
from the surplus of funds subscribed for a memorial 
to Mr. Francis Cobb, who died in 1901. The lecturer 
will be Mr. Plunket Greene, and the subject will be 
“The Singing of Songs, Old and New.” A course of 
juvenile lectures to be delivered as usual during the 
Christmas holidays will be given by Mr. Howgrave 
Graham, and will deal in a popular way with the sub¬ 
ject of wireless telegraphy. They will be very fully 
illustrated. 
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Notes and News 

Mr. Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith’s literary 
executor, is preparing a second series of his late chief's 
letters, and will be grateful to any friends of Goldwin 
Smith who will lend him, or send him copies of, any 
letters which the recipients think may or should be 
made public, other than those included in the first 
series (published last spring by Mr. Werner Laurie). 
Anything addressed care of the Bank of Montreal, 
47, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., will be 
acknowledged. 


The second annual Competitive Festival of the 
Rhodesian Eisteddfod is to be held at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, on Whit-Monday next, June 1. Competi¬ 
tions are now open for a musical setting for a 
Rhodesian anthem; a poetical ode to Rhodesia; and a 
regimental march for the Southern Rhodesia Volun¬ 
teers. A competitor may make as many efforts as he 
desires, but each must be accompanied by an entrance 
fee of 2s. 6d. and a separate sheet of paper on which 
must be written his full name and address, together 
with his pseudonym. Each poem or musical setting 
must bear the pseudonym only. All attempts must be 
in the hands of the Hon. Sec., Box 308, Bulawayo, on 
or before March 15, 1914. The adjudication of each 
of the items will be placed in the hands of recognised 
authorities. 


The seventeenth issue of Das Freie Wort y an in¬ 
dependent periodical appearing at Frankfort, contains 
an article by Mr. John Westboume in reply to Pastor 
O. Umfried's recent book, “Europa den Europaem” 
(Europe for the Europeans). Mr. Westboume, though 
fully appreciating the spirit that prompted the writing 
of the book, points to the impossibility of realising the 
Stuttgart Pastor's political ideal—viz., a Confederated 
Europe on the basis of the United States—not only 
because of race differences, but, above all, for the 
weighty reason that the leading European States are 
no longer purely European Powers, but World-Powers. 
Against the idea of a Confederated Europe he up¬ 
holds that of a British-German-American Federation, 
and ably puts forward the advantages which such a 
Federation would confer, not only on the parties con¬ 
cerned, but on all Europe. 


A work dealing with the Land Question and contain¬ 
ing a careful examination of the statements of the 
Secret Land Committee of Enquiry has been prepared 
by Mr. Adeane of Babraham, and Mr. Edwin Savill, 
and will be published early next year, by Mr. Murray. 
As Mr. Adeane and Mr. Savill are two of the recog¬ 
nised leading authorities on this subject, considerable 
importance will attach to this work. 


The shilling editions of Mr. Arthur C. Benson’? 
“The Thread of Gold " and “The House of Quiet” 
have been so successful that Mr. Murray has determined 
to add to his Shilling Series the same author's “The 
Schoolmaster," which comments on the aims and 
methods of a public school. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

PEACE AND GOODWILL AMONG THE 

NATIONS. 

HROUGH the medium of statements in the Press 
bearing the mark of inspiration, emphasis has 
been laid upon the loyalty of the new French Ministry 
to the foreign policy that was pursued by the former 
Government. Some assurance of this character was cer¬ 
tainly required in view of the distrust with which the 
accession to office of M. Caillaux was regarded by the 
friends of France. The origin of this distrust dates 
back to the time of the last Moroccan crisis. It will be 
recalled that the downfall of M. Caillaux, then in 
power, was brought about because he was unable to 
resist the charge levelled against him that with¬ 
out the knowledge of France’s partners, England and 
Russia, and even behind the back of his own Cabinet, 
he had privately been negotiating for an understand¬ 
ing with Germany. The Agadir incident is still so 
Ircsh in the memory as to render impolitic any attempt 
to revive the controversy. M. Caillaux admits this 
much, but declares that when the true history of the 
great crisis, which has yet to be written, is forthcoming, 
it will be found that the allegations against his straight¬ 
forwardness have no basis. In the meantime, a com¬ 
munication clearly published in his interest affords more 
than a clue to what actually occurred. It w'ould appear 
that M. Caillaux employed his private friends and con¬ 
nections as a means of exacting information, that the 
information so obtained w'as placed at the disposal of 
the plenipotentiaries negotiating on behalf of France, issue. For that reason alone the diplomacy of sanity 

and that there was no question of concealment from has been permitted again and again to triumph. The 

England and Russia. Lest it may be supposed that M. removal of Morocco and the Near East from the zone 

( aillaux was at least guilty of an indiscretion in making of European complication has left a calm that has 

use of personal channels, we should hasten to add that 1 given the Powers a period in which dispassionately 
similar methods are frequently resorted to in diplo- they may discuss the problems that await solution in 

macy. Unfortunately, in this instance the author fell the Middle East. Deliberations in regard to this 

a victim to party warfare. Until fairly represented in region have been proceeding for some time, and in no 

the pages of history, the incident might well have been quarter has the slightest irritation exhibited itself, 

left to oblivion had it not been for the fact that M. Soon the terms of the agreement between England and 

Caillaux has again attained to high office, and that in Germany will be announced. Here it may be remarked 

these circumstances he is naturally anxious to clear his that the conspicuous and disinterested part played by 

reputation and at the same time assure the friends of Sir Edward Grey during the Near Eastern crisis tended 

France that he upholds the policy of the Triple Entente in no small measure to bring about the consummation 

w'ith no less enthusiasm than did his opponents and devoutly wished for throughout Europe, of an improvc- 

predecessors. ment in the relations between this country and Germany. 

It is now generally admitted that, granted wise states- As an outcome of the consideration of questions arising 

manship in control, no better system than that existing from the Balkan War, attention was compelled in the 

in the grouping of the Powers can be devised for the direction of the Middle East. Here was ground where 

maintenance of peace. That of late this system has the interests of the two Powers met and might 

been subjected to severe trial cannot be denied. The come into conflict: Germany with her Baghdad railway 

ever-present knowledge that isolated action on the concession and Great Britain with her sphere of in¬ 
part of any nation was not to be contemplated, and fluence in the Persian Gulf and adjacent territory, 

that in the case of war the area of operations would But so soon as the international situation ceased to 

extend to the whole of Europe has acted as a salutary emit sparks and the material of which it disposed 

deterrent to overt provocation. As was only to be became less inflammable than had hitherto been the 

expected the strain imposed in moments of anxiety has case the region east of the Bosphorus afforded an 

l>ccn in proportion to the realisation of the horror and admirable venue for the reconciliation of German and 

devastation that would accompany an unfavourable English points of view. 
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Whatever Chauvinists may say to the contrary, the 
Imperial sentiment of Great Britain has with perfect 
consistency felt a genuine appreciation of Germany’s 
reasonable desire for expansion. The difficulty with 
which statesmen were confronted was to find a basis 
for compromise such as would not lend the appearance 
of craven submission to the array of force. We believe 
that out of evil good has come, the war in the Near 
East having rendered pressing a solution of the 
problems of the Middle East and thus brought together 
at the conference table Great Britain and Germany. 

As is usual in such instances, the agreement to be 
arrived at will not be found to satisfy the fervid 
patriots in both countries. That circumstance will in 
itself be at least some evidence that the diplomatists 
have done their work conscientiously; and as time 
elapses the feeling will spread that they have been 
animated by the motive of paramount importance—the 
substitution of a friendly for a merely formal peace 
in Europe. In arriving at an arrangement with Ger¬ 
many we are acting in concert with France and Russia, 
and are only following the example set by these Powers. 
This action is thoroughly consistent with Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy of attracting to ourselves new friends 
while sacrificing no old ones. It is opportune that at 
this moment M. Caillaux, new to office, should go out 
of his way to explain that he, acting on behalf of 
France, has never departed from the spirit of the 
Entente Cordiale. The year now closing will therefore 
end not only with universal peace, but with universal 
goodwill among the nations. 


MOTORING 

NE of the most important questions for the con¬ 
sideration of the vast majority of motorists is 
that of insurance. It may be presumed that there are 
few who are so oblivious to the risks they necessarily 
run as to neglect to take out a policy of some sort; 
but it is to be feared that there are many who rest con¬ 
tent with the mere possession of a policy of any descrip¬ 
tion, taking it for granted that it affords them immunity 
against all the possible consequenecs of accidents they 
may encounter on the road. It is common nowadays, 
of course, to expect and to see that the policy covers 
liability to the public, or 11 third-party risk” as it is 
termed. But how many motorists realise that they have 
responsibilities in connection with the friends who may 
accompany them in their cars, and that these risks are 
usually excluded by the insurance companies? In a 
recent case, Mr. Justice Ridley said: “ It might be 
thought by some people that a man could not be guilty 
in the eyes of the law if a passenger in his car had 
not paid; but that was not so. It could not be 
suggested that, because the plaintiffs were gratuitous 
passengers, the defendant owed no duty to them.” 
This means that in the eyes of the law the owner or 
driver of a car is responsible for injuries, etc., to any 
of his passengers arising from any accident in connec- 
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tion with which negligence is proved against him; and 
negligence is very often difficult to disprove, even in 
cases where there has been none. The obvious moral 
is that the motorist should see that his policy covers 
this particular risk, in addition to that of third-party 
claims, although it will involve a slight addition to his 
premium. 

In an interesting article on “Popular Motoring/* 
The Motor points out that useful service to a large 
class of motorists would be rendered if owners of small 
cars would carefully record and publish the results of 
their motoring experiences in the matter of running 
costs. As our contemporary remarks, there is no class 
in the community to which the economical running of 
the car is so important as to medical men, and the 
suggestion is especially commended to them. Of 
course, many doctors already make a practice of noting 
their expenses, but the published records of these are 
sometimes misleading, owing to a lack of uniformity 
in the methods adopted, important items being fre¬ 
quently omitted. Our contemporary suggests the 
following details as affording a comprehensive table 
of costs:—Petrol, oil and grease, repairs and replace¬ 
ments, sundries (tools and spares), tyres, tyre repairs, 
housing and cleaning, driver's wages (if any), insur¬ 
ance, licence and taxes. This list would cover the 
running expense, whilst 20 per cent, should be deducted 
annually for depreciation in order to ascertain with 
approximate accuracy the inclusive cost of motoring. 

Members of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union should note that they are entitled to report to 
the secretary all cases in which they may find the road 
conditions unsafe for night driving. During the past 
month the association has got into touch with a number 
of local authorities, railway and other corporations, 
with regard to roads covered with stones and left un¬ 
rolled until the next morning, badly lit railway and 
canal bridges, and dangerous cross-roads which could 
be made much safer for night travellers driving at 

reasonable speed if the corners were properly rounded 
off. The secretary of the Association will welcome all 
such reports and suggestions, and will take the necessary 
action thereon as soon as they are brought to his notice. 

We have received from Messrs. D. Napier and Son, 
Ltd., a copy of their catalogue for 1914. As an artistic 
production it surpasses anything of the kind previously 
issued, and reflects great credit upon the present pub¬ 
licity department of the firm. The dominant feature 
of the publication is the series of coloured illustrations 
of the various types of Napiers which show these 
famous vehicles in picturesque surroundings and dis¬ 
play the superb “ Cunard 99 body-work to the best ad¬ 
vantage. But there are many other features of interest 
to the general motorist as well as to the Napier user, 
and, taken all round, it is decidedly the best motoring 
catalogue we have seen. A copy will be sent to any 
motorist on application to the Company at 14, New 
Burlington Street, W. 
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The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HERE is even less business this week than there was 
last; but it is usual to expect dull trade on the 
Stock Exchange at the end of the year, and the 
speculator seldom jumps into an account that is broken 
up by a holiday. Trade throughout the country is gradu¬ 
ally falling away, but 1913 has been one of extraordinary 
prosperity as far as the manufacturer is concerned. On 
the Stock Exchange it has been one of liquidation, bad 
business and serious losses. Hardly anyone has made 
money. But what we ask to-day is, will 1914 show any 
improvement ? It is difficult to forecast the coming year. 

I confess that I am not optimistic; there are numberless 
loans to be floated, more than during the year now coming 
to an end, and the amounts talked of are prodigious. Of 
course the banks do not have to find more than ten per 
cent, of the new money. The balance is practically a book 
entry, but even this ten per cent, is a serious amount and 
other securities will have to be sold in order to provide the 
cash. It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that when 
a country borrows ten millions that the whole of this 
money has to be found. A great portion of it has already 
been lent and the ten millions spent long before the loan 
makes its appearance. It would seem that Paris does not 
like the future. As she will have to find most of the 
money, her present disquietude is disconcerting.. As I 
have before pointed out, London will not take a big part 
in the new issues. Barings will probably take charge of 
the Russian loans, but it is doubtful whether the Balkan 
issues will be offered here at all. 

All the talk at the moment is about the big electrical 
scheme, and holders of Electric Lighting shares are be¬ 
ginning to see that they will shortly be rewarded for their 
patient waiting. For the past two years I have steadily 
advised investors to buy Electric Lighting shares, and, 
whether the scheme goes through or not, they cannot lose 
money, even at the present quotations. The debentures of 
the present companies will remain, but about five millions of 
4$ per cent, debentures will be issued in order to find the 
money to float the new scheme. Preference shareholders in 
the existing companies will be asked to exchange into “B” 
5 per cent. Debentures. Altogether the total capital of 
the new combine is expected to be about twenty millions, 
and of this six millions will be 6 per cent. Preference shares 
and four millions Ordinary shares. The preference share¬ 
holders appear to be treated fairly well, but not with 
generosity. Ordinary shareholders are to get ;£ioo of 
new 6 per cent. Preference shares for each j£s of income 
they now receive. The ordinary share capital will be divided 
as follows : one-third to the existing holders, a second 
third will be reserved to the companies and divided accord¬ 
ing to their reserves, earnings and future prospects, and 
the balance of 1,333.000 shares will be held over. After 
paying debenture interest it is believed that the present 
earnings should produce almost ^800,000 and this amount 
will be largely increased when the scheme is in full working 
order. 

The New Issues are not particularly enticing. Greater 
Omnibus Services is one of the most ridiculous proposi¬ 
tions that has been put before the investor for a long time. 
If there is one thing that is needed in running an omnibus 
company, it is depreciation. Yet this enterprise proposes 
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to start with second-hand ’buses. The first prospectus 
appeared in July last and the issue was practically a 
failure. The financial scheme has been rearranged and 
the public are asked to apply for ^*200,000 6 per cent. 
Guaranteed Ordinary Shares. Although the first pro¬ 
spectus was issued in July last, no business appears to 
have been done. The so-called guarantee of 6 per cent, is 
really to be paid by the shareholders themselves as it is to be 
secured by an annuity policy. 

Mappin and Webb is one of the best managed 
businesses in Great Britain and they have offered ;£,T 50,000 
5$ per cent. Preference shares. I need hardly say that 
those who put their money into this company will never 
regret it. It is a thoroughly sound investment. Tram¬ 
ways Light and Power is offering ^200,000 5 per cent. 
Debenture stock. I confess that I view the undertaking 
with great uncertainty. No doubt it is honestly run, but it 
seems very speculative and I do not think there is any 
future for tramway companies. I cannot, therefore, advise 
an investment. The Royal Securities Corporation are 
offering ^,’156,400 5 per cent. Bonds of the Calgary Power 
Company at 90. The net earnings for 1913 after paying 
interest charges are given as 90,700 dollars, but after 
paying all the debentures there will only be about 37,000 
dollars surplus. This is cutting the thing very fine. 

Money. —The German Bank rate was reduced to 5 per 
cent. 1 confess that after all the President of the Reichs- 
bank had said that the reduction surprised me. Indeed, it 
is unprecedented that the bank should reduce its rate just 
before the end of the year. Anti-Germans call it swank, 
and really, 1 think the criticism hits the nail on the head. 
The position as far as London is concerned remains the 
same. We shall get cheap money next year but we must 
not look for any fall until the middle of January. A great 
many people talk of a money trust in London just as they 
used to talk of one in New York. But this is mere non¬ 
sense. No such trust exists unless we may consider the in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation which compels all the great banks 
to act on a uniform principle to be a trust. Some people say 
that the joint stock banks have been drawing money out of 
the Bank of England in order to make the position appear 
worse. I do not believe that anv such manceuvre has taken 

m 

place. Our joint stock banks are managed with great 
skill and exceeding caution, but they are managed without 
the least suspicion of trickery. 

Foreigners. —The Foreign market continues very 
weak. In France politics appear to have got upon every¬ 
body’s nerves and Paris is in a very uneasy condition. I 
have before pointed out that there is something seriously 
wrong in France, both financially and politically. 
Chinese have been weak, and for some time past the 
Chinese representatives here have been urging the finan¬ 
ciers to lend them more money, but up to the present none 
of the group has yielded and at the moment I see no sign 
that the Chinese will be able to float a new loan. Extrava¬ 
gant terms are offered, but all to no avail. Matters in 
Brazil go from bad to worse and all Brazilian securities 
have been very flat. Russians, in view of the big new 
issue, are kept hard. Tintos remain weak, and I urge 
holders to read the article in the current issue of the 
Mining Magazine . The facts may be relied upon. 

Home Rails. —In spite of the fact that the end of the 
year is rapidly approaching and that we shall soon be 
able to make intelligent guesses as to the dividends, there 
is no business in the Home Railway market. There is 
very little selling and prices keep fairly hard considering 
the general depression. Great Northern Deferred have 
been bid for and Great Western are also a shade better, 
but the speculative counters got no support. Under¬ 


ground Incomes are weak and it is feared that the 
figures for the year will not be good. 

Yankees. —In the American market the failure of the 
New Haven to pay a dividend had a very bad effect. No 
one in Wail Street ever expected that any dividend could 
be paid and the position of the company has been kno*n 
for sometime past. Nevertheless, the official announce¬ 
ment came as a shock to many. A receiver has bttr. 
appointed to the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf. This road 
has issued bonds both here and in France. It is not an 
important railway, but as I have often said, we shall get * 
great many of these small lines in the Receiver’s hands 
before the end of 1914. Steels have been weak and 
Amalgamated are also dull. The “bears” are never tirec 
of selling Canadas. They will overdo the thing and . 
reaction must come. Yet Canadian Pacifies are not worth 
200. Brazil Prefs. are weak ; the railway will see evtn 
worse days in 1914. 

Rubber.— There is very little to record in the Rubt*' 
market. Mr. Wickham has floated his machine into u 
small company with a capital of ^15,000, and it is said tha: 
Mr. Lampard was willing to have paid him this sum h r 
the rights. However, Mr. Wickham preferred to keep the 
concern in his own hands. Dalkeith report is out, but 
the company is without funds, and no one should hole 
the shares. Langcn (Java) all-in costs are is. nd., 3rd 
are down 8d. on the year. The profit is ^20,434, and the 
dividend has been reduced from 6 per cent, to 4 per cent. 
Here again the company is short of working capital, con¬ 
sequently ^16,000 is carried to reserve. This week'* 
auction w'ill not be of any importance; it was hoped tha: 
the price would harden temporarily, but we have net 
touched bottom in rubber as yet. 

Oil. —In the Oil market prices sag and North Caucasian 
and Schibaieffs, in which large “bull” accounts exist, 
both been sold. It is openly said that the Germans intend 
to make the report of the Premier Pipe as bad as possibl 
in order to obtain complete control of the company. The; 
now refuse to write down the preference shares, and tK 
committee of shareholders are still fighting both the Ger¬ 
mans and the shareholders w’ho are opposed to the ct*' - 
mittee. 

Mines. —The Barnato group have announced their di>i- 
dends. They are good. Knights has done w*elL Th:< 
mine is one of the soundest in the Kaffir group. Chartered 
have been bid up, and we are now told that the company 
will do a little towards meeting the wishes of those who 
live in Rhodesia. How kind ! But I see no future for 
any mining venture, whether in Rhodesia or on the Ranc. 
The craze for mines has been killed by the magnates. The 
Robinson people have come out well in their deal with 
Crown Mines, and the terms made are excellent— fa* 
Robinson, which was a dead mine. 

Miscellaneous. —The National Steam Cars report w * 
disgustingly bad. The old, old question of depreciation 
again crops up. The dividend could never have been paid 
if the profit and loss account had been debited with a cor¬ 
rect depreciation. Breweries have been steady, bur 
I think that they are quite high enough. Royal 

Mails keep weak, and should be sold. All Electrc 
Light shares are strong, and again I repea* 

that they are undervalued to-day. They pay 5 per cent., 
and even if the scheme does not go through they are not 
at their correct quotations. The market is a poor one. 

and the jobbers have too much control. A good stead- 

demand would put up the whole list 25 per cent. 

Raymond Radclyff*. 


The production of oil from the w’ells of the Galician CV 
Trust Company amounted during the past year to 
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tons, for which an average price of £2 3s. per ton was 
realised, and it is satisfactory to note that the chairman, 
Mr. E T. Boxall, was able to announce that the profits 
realised so far since the end of the financial year have 
been more than 50 per cent, higher. The production of 
oil from the company’s properties is quite sufficient to show 
a good return on the capital, but the acquisition of new’ 
properties which the directors have undertaken consider¬ 
ably enhances the prospects of the undertaking. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"IT IS I” AND "IT IS ME."—I. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

In explaining any irregularity in any language, there 
is but one method :— 

1. Ascertain the Regular construction ; 

2. Ascertain the cause of Irregularity. 

A. Abbott, D.D. 

Sir,—Between March 19 and April 16, 1910, 1 had a 
long controversy with an “ Old Linguist,'* in The 
Academy, on the question as to whether “It is I ” was 
to be considered more correct than “ It is me.” My 
opponent, who was in favour of “It is me,” dealt very 
conscientiously and very learnedly with the points in 
favour of his favourite expression. On the other hand, 
I did my best to prove my case. As no linguists inter¬ 
fered to throw the decisive light on the matter, the dis¬ 
cussion died a natural death, neither of the advocates 
being able to convince the other. The subject was there¬ 
fore allowed to drop. My interest in the question was 
even beginning to flag, when, one evening, having to 
make my way through a thick crowd, who were listening 
to some favourite street-speaker, the following discussion 
reached my ear :— 

A man in the crowd : “ You yourself said so, just now.” 

The Speaker: “A/e? (= you charge me with having 
>aid so?) No, / never said so.” 

This 1 and that me were a revelation—nav, more, they 
were quite an education to me. I immediately thought : 
If, as Latham says, me is to be treated as a nominative, 
why did not the speaker use me in both cases? Why did 
he not sav : “me never said so”? Is it not because me 
is considered more as an accusative than as a nomina¬ 
tive ? It might be urged that in Dan Michael of North- 
gate’s Sermon on Matthew’ XXIV’, 43,—quoted by my 
c ritic (“ An Old Linguist,” on April 16, 1910), “ Me 
dolue ( break into) his hous,” me seems really to be in the 
nominative and in the first person singular, as it entirely 
differs from the passage in Gloucester's Chronicle—also 
quoted bv that correspondent—“ As me doth zut nou 
(still).” In the latter case, it is evident that me is not 
the pronoun me, i.e., the equivalent of /, pronoun of the 
first person, as, otherwise, the verb wffiich agrees with it 
would have been in the first person and not in the third, 
which is the case here. I may say that, regarding the 
former sentence, the verb break does not show any of the 
visible signs of the ordinary endings of the third person 
singular of the present indicative (th, eth , or s), merely 
because it is in the subjunctive, which mood has no in¬ 
flection at all. This will, I hope, go far to prove, and 
that, in an irrefutable manner, me, here, is not the 
genuine personal pronoun me, but that it has retained, 
under the circumstances, one of its original meanings 
(one or man).* 

* (a) Me , indef. pron. Obs. Also ma (a further reduced 
form of Men pron., weakened from Man pron.) = One. 
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On this point, Dr. Latham says : “ We may call me a 
secondary nominative; in as much as such phrases as it 
is me = it is I are common. 

“ Npw to call such expressions incorrect English is to 
assume the point. No one says that c'est moi is bad 
French, and c'est je is good, f The fact is, that the whole 
question is a question of degree.* 1 

With due deference to Dr. Latham and to all the 
authorities that are of the same opinion, 1 shall try to 
prove that, if moi is a nominative in French, me, which 
is given as being in the equivalent case in English, should 
rather be treated as the dative or accusative, just like our 
French pronoun me, which is always in the dative or 
accusative, as :— 

II me Ta dit—He told me so (dat.). 

II me bat—He strikes me (acc.). 

Let us now have recourse to the Anglo-Saxon declension 
of the pronoun of the first person :— 

Nominative, ic=I; 

Genitive, mtn = my; 

Dative, mec, meh = to me; 

Accusative (objective) me, meh, mec = me. 

In this declension, I see no trace at all of me in the 
nominative case. 

Dr. Johnson says : “In A.S., mec or meh is generally 
t reated as the dative form ; though it is accusative as well. 
In German, mich is the accusative form exclusively; the 
dative being mir (Mcesogothic mis) ; a form to which there 
is no equivalent in English, etc. 

“That me and I stand in an etymological relation to each 
other is a mere fiction of the grammarian, for the sake of 
getting something like a series of cases. They are 
different words; / being defective in the oblique cases, and 
me (in general)J defective in the nominative, etc. 

“Now, in all the languages more especially akin to our 

1426 Andelay Poems 9 To do as thou woldest me dud by 
the. 

1483 Caxton Dialogues 6/20 Thinges that ben used 
after the hous, of whiche me may not be withoute.— 
Murray’s Eng. Dictionary. 

(b) On, in the twelfth century om, and earlier horn, is 
simply the Latin word homo, and means properly a man : 
On lui amine son destrier ( = a man brings him his war- 
horse). 

At first there was no distinction between homme and 
on, and the word om was used for both meanings; thus, 
in the sense of homo, people said : Li om que je vis hier, 
est mort ( = the man whom I saw yesterday is dead).— 
Brachet’s Gr. p. 241 (accidence Pt. 1). 

t In the old French language, people used to say : je 
qui avais. Example: je qui chantai jadis Typhon 
(Scarron). We still have in our legal parlance a relic of 
this surviving usage in the expression je soussignd . 

At the end of the twelfth century, moi was added to je. 
Hence the expressions: moi, je viens; c'est moi qui 
viens . In French parsing, we treat je as the real subject 
of the verb, and moi as the pleonastic subject, used merely 
to give more force to jc, For instance, in answer to this 
question: Qui osera faire cela ? ]e le ferai has not the 
same vigour as C'est moi qui le ferai ! Moi, je le ferai ! 

f The expression “ in general 11 struck me; I inquired 
into the matter and could not find any trace of it in the 
old editions of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, which leads me 
to suppose that it was added by the Editor after the death 
of Dr. Johnson. 


own, and known by the name Indo-European, this 
difference exists, i.e., I is never a form of me.“§ 

In French poetry we have:— 

“Moi, comme un apostat, renier mes beaux jours. . . . 
jamais !“—V. Hugo. 

Here, moi renier is meant for moi, je renierai ! We 
have also, in conversation, moi, vous faire des reprocka ! 
for moi, je vous ferai des reproches ! 

Another interesting fact: When France introduced her 
language into her Colonies, the uneducated natives took 
immediately to the condensed form (which is still in use 
there) in preference to the more elaborate one. 

Example. 

Moi faire ca dimain = je I will do that to-morrow. 
ferai cela demain. Adolphe Bernon. 

(To be concluded.) 

SELBORNE NESTING BOXES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Last year the Press gave very material help 
our work by spreading the useful suggestion that the nest¬ 
ing boxes for birds, from the sale of w'hich the Brent 
Valley Bird Sanctuary derives considerable benefit, form 
very suitable Christmas presents. The letters which we 
are receiving show that bird lovers are still of the same 
opinion, but there must be some to whom the idea has 
not been presented, and I trust that by your kind aid 
the matter may be brought under their notice. I am. 
your obedient servant, 

Wilfrid Mark Webb. 

Chairman of the Brent Valiev Bird 
Sanctuary Committee and Secretary of the 

Selborne Society. 

42* Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


PERIODICALS. 

Bookseller; Publishers' Circular; The Author; Land Union 
Journal; Cambridge Magazine; The Bibelot; Literary 
Digest; London University Gazette; Revue Bleu*: 
Revue Critique; Wednesday Review; M.A.B.; Irish 
Review; Who's Who, 1914; Who's Who Year-Book, 
1914-15; Writers* and Artists' Year-Book, 1914: 
Englishwoman's Y’ear-Book and Directory , 1914; 

Cambridge University Reporter; Debrett's Peerage. 
Baronetage, and Knightage, 1914; The Bodleian: 
Penrose's Pictorial Annual; Libraries, Museums * and 
Art Galleries Year-Book, 1914; HazeU's Annual. 
1914; Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society; United Em¬ 
pire; The Periodical; Whitaker's Almanack, 1914: 
Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage, 1914. 

§ Even before the middle of the twelfth century', the 
difference between / and me already existed : I was the 
subject of the verb, and me w r as put in the objective case 
either by a transitive verb or by a preposition. 

Examples. 

(a) Swa ibrice ic mine = as (sure as) / enjoy rm 

rice Kingdom, as sure as / am 

a King. 

(b) Unwraste man wat = Wretched men, what 
macede zeu an alle mire made you, in all my empire, 
rice that zie hatrede and to contend against me with 
widerwardnesse azenes me. hatred and hostility. 

(Asen, prep = against). 

Dr. Morris’s Specimens 
of Early English, Part I. 
p. 289. 
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The Christmas Glow 

T HE pessimist—by which term we mean not so 
much the man who prefers to look on the dark 
side of things, as the man for whom there exists no 
bright side—has one of the hardest struggles of his 
overcast career during the month of December. He 
has, by some black art or other, to conjure up a sneer 
when his fellows are smiling, to resist the innocent 
contagion of laughter, to suffer the annoyance of mentis 
at club and restaurant whereupon the special dishes 
peculiar to the season are invariably inscribed. He has 
to face the Christmas glow of a whole people without 
betraying any reflection of that notable light, and his 
gloomy task is not lessened by the fact that it actually 
begins toward the end of October, when the preliminary 
murmurs of the Christmas numbers refuse to be 
drowned by the cataract of autumn books. 

It is difficult to analyse this peculiar, elusive, fas*- 
cinating influence, so foreign to the warmth of summer, 
so inseparable, in our land, from the neutral days of 
winter. It does not depend, of course, upon tempera¬ 
ture or weather, since 01} the other side of the world 
it is no less strong and beautiful. So gentle is its 
approach that there is no single moment which we can 
fix as the point when we realised its coming; yet, one 
autumn day, the sight of a paragraph in the paper, or 
the announcement in some window of a by-street that 
a mysterious “Christmas Club” is “now open,” or a 
sentence in a boy's letter from school that shows his 
thoughts to be running on the holidays, on the delight¬ 
ful boyish festival of “breaking-up,” will bring a 
sudden thrill. We feel, then, that the glow of the final 
week has been round us, touching preoccupied humanity 
here and there as with invisible fingers. Once more 
Orion is high in the Southern heaven, with Sirius in his 
gleaming train, and strange stars that belong to warmer 
climes manage to peer above the horizon at the mid¬ 
hours of night. Once more leaves have fallen, fruit 
has been gathered, the late flowers have blenched in the 
wintry gales. Once more, Christmas is coming. 


The thought startles us at first; but we soon grow 
accustomed to it, and in the leisure of days that seem 
to become more imperiously busy as time mows them 
down we make our preparations. Even early in Novem¬ 
ber we are forced to take thought for absent friends; 
there still remain corners of the planet, outposts of 
Empire, which seven or eight weeks of travel by steamer 
and rail and wagon will only reach just in time, and 
we can hardly gauge the disappointment of the man 
who rides forty miles for the letters and parcels of a 
tiny community to find nothing in the rare post, per¬ 
haps, for himself. His share may come afterward, but 
half the happiness of Christmas lies in the united 
pleasures of the day. 

In the cities and towns, the actual, perceptible glow 
mounts into the sky as a nightly signal of the excite¬ 
ment of the people. Every little shop must have its 
holly; even some of the railway stations—wrongly 
called prosaic and unpoetic—are festooned and trans¬ 
formed. The arrival of the week itself, the climax of 
a month's energies, signifies the utter downfall of the 
pessimist if he has within his surly frame any human 
kindness at all. Everywhere he goes he is surrounded 
by merry faces; rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, happy 
voices, all make their irresistible appeal; Scrooge though 
he may be during the rest of the year, he has his visions 
at the last, and breaks into responsive smiles. The 
ordinary man, even though he may build his altar and 
dedicate it “To the Unknown God,” feels no need to 
rebel against so universal and so beneficent a festival— 
he agrees with the natural humane desire that the 
greatest number should be happy whatever road they 
may travel. But there can be no doubt that to the one 
who worships at the shrine of Him who was heralded so 
magnificently as “The Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty Guide, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace,” the Christmas brings the finest thoughts, the 
most permanent joys, the sweetest and most gracious 
memories of all. 

W. L. R. 


The Gift Desired 

I WOULD ask a gift of thee,— 

Train my fancy, Poesy! 

Feed it with a dear desire, 

Warm it at thy living fire; 

Lead it to Pieria's brink— 

Of those waters let it drink: 

Every sinew, every nerve, 

Make them so they shall not swerve. 

Then, when thou hast done thy best, 

To my fancy leave the rest: — 

Let it try the highest bars, 

Straining even to the stars. 

This the gift I ask of thee,— 

Train my fancy, Poesy! 

Antoinette de Coursey Patterson. 
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Protest 

THROUGH the hot Sabbath noon we sing and pray, 
But when from sin the preacher bids us turn 
And freely proffered grace no longer spurn. 

My glances through the open south door stray 
To where, in wonder at the empty day, 

July sits gipsy-brown amongst the fern. 

With challenging red lips, and eyes that burn 
With scorn for those who will not though they may. 

And this resenting, though to laughter nigh, 

• My heart makes protest: “ Truly there be some 
Who fear against the night that needs must come 
To take what day gives gladly, and so die 

With hearts that never loved; pass, blind and dumb, 
Dead songs upon their lips—but not so I!” 

W. G. Hole. 


Alternatives to Civil War* 

VERY thoughtful pamphlet has lately appeared 
setting forth the author’s view of the only 
ways in which civil war in Ireland can be avoided. 
The policies of the Liberal and Conservative parties 
are carefully reviewed, and it is argued that two alter¬ 
natives only exist which can secure a tolerable solution 
of the Irish difficulty. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s speech at Dundee, 10 
Mr. Asquith’s speech at Ladybank, and to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech at Wallsend, it is contended that there 
is a disposition at the present time to endeavour to 
arrange a compromise; but if that idea cannot be con¬ 
summated, the author contends that there is no inter¬ 
mediate hope of conciliation, and that the Conservative 
policy of a General Election and the Radical policy of 
coercion alone hold the field. In my view, neither of 
the solutions is a satisfactory one or is likely to secure 
the desired end, although the former is not devoid of 
hope. The Radical predilection for coercion is extremely 
strange, because they have always denounced the prin¬ 
ciple in Ireland when it was evoked to secure the observ¬ 
ance of law and order and to break up murderous and 
seditious associations. “ Force is no remedy ” was Mr. 
Bright’s favourite maxim. I think that it is a remedy 
for the suppression of crime, but I do not think that 
it will be found to be a remedy for the suppression of 
a fervid demand for the preservation of personal and 
religious freedom. 

Reference has been made to the leading case where 
the attempted policy of enforcing unpopular legisla¬ 
tion most conspicuously failed. I refer of course to 
the policy of Lord North in endeavouring to impose 
upon the American Colonies a measure to which they 
were determined they would not submit. In this case 
it was merely a question of a tax; in the case of Ulster 
the resistance would be based on a passionate feeling 
that their personal and religious liberty would be sacri¬ 
ficed. It is all very well for the Prime Minister to talk 

* The Alternatives to Civil War. By F. S. Oliver. (John 
Murray. 6d. net.) 


about using all the resources of the Umted Kingdom to 
suppress sentiments such as these, but I venture to say 
that if ever the attempt is made a repetition of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s famous dictum and its realisation 
in reference to a war, which then had popular sentiment 
behind it: “ They may ring their bells now; they will 
soon be wringing their hands,” will be bitterly recalled. 

I entirely agree with the author of the pamphlet re¬ 
ferred to, that settlement by consent, or, as he puts it, 
by co-operation, might produce a feasible and tolerable 
solution. With respect to the prescription of a General 
Election, with a good deal of experience in that direc¬ 
tion, I do not believe that it would meet the case. A 
General Election involves, of course, the fate 
of a Ministry and temporarily of a party, and 
involves furthermore the loss, possibly for many 
years, of all the aims and objects which th<> 
party represents. No General Election has ever been 
confined to one point, and none ever will be. Pre¬ 
judices and preferences of all kinds decide the issue, 
and a large portion of the electorate which may i>: 
cordially opposed to a single measure—such as, for 
example, the present Home Rule scheme—would vet 
vote to retain the present Ministry in office, to prevent 
the sacrifice of other aspirations. If settlement by con¬ 
sent, unhappily, should be found to be unattainable 
on tolerable lines, the one and only method of ascer¬ 
taining the will of the people on an isolated policy' is 
by the referendum. It is all very well to say that the 
referendum is unworkable, but the fact remains that 
it actually does work, and works well. In Switzerland, 
in Australia, in some of the States of the American 
Union, and in France, where it is known as the 
plebiscite, as a panacea it is not inferior to a General 
Election. In Switzerland it is very curious that bills 
which have been referred in this manner to the people 
have, in a vast majority of cases, been disagreed with 
The result, however, has not meant the fall of a 
Ministry; it has simply spelt the failure of a policy, 
or perhaps, more accurately, I should say a policy 
framed in a particular manner as exemplified in a 
definite Bill. There is no space here to deal with thf 
various ways in which such a popular vote may be 
arranged to be taken. Suffice it to say that the difficul¬ 
ties have been largely exaggerated, and as compared 
with the problem of reconciling the two Irelands at one 
stroke to co-operate in a single parliament, the diffi¬ 
culties are negligible. 

It must be remembered, and the point is often for¬ 
gotten, that even if Ulster or part of Ulster secured 
separate treatment, there might and there probab 1 } 
would be cause for violent friction between the parlia¬ 
ment in Dublin and the parliament in Belfast as to th* 
treatment of the isolated Protestants scattered through¬ 
out the south and west. The problem is one which can 
only become a proved success by gradual evolution, if 
it can succeed at all, and to start with certain strife, 
and as Mr. Oliver well expresses it, in face of the ill- 
wishes of a fourth of the population of Ireland, is a 
course ridiculous, criminal, and doomed to disaster. 

1 9 

1 Cecil Cowper 
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Pepys' Christmas Days 

By E. Beresford Chancellor 

S IR WALTER SCOTT once said that Pepys* 
Diary was like a good sirloin which only requires 
to be basted with its own dripping, or words to that 
effects and there is little doubt that this journal is the 
most human document which has come down to us 
from the past. Because, amid all the historic events 
he records and the notable people he limns, Pepys 
never affects to be a bigger man than he was, we all 
feel an affection almost personal for him. His little 
vanities, his adorable simplicity, his pathetic efforts 
to like books which all the world was reading, and 
which he therefore supposed he ought to like—but 
doesn't; his frankness about everything that concerns 
him, whether it be his pride in a new suit or a muff 
or a carriage, or his admiration for a pretty woman, 
are those humanising touches which make the immortal 
Diary not merely a record of extraordinary interest 
and value, but also a document as important as any 
of those dossiers which the industry of Balzac or Zola, 
to bracket two really very alien minds, crammed with 
the memoranda of alert observation. 

The habit, which has become particularly marked 
in recent years, of recalling the deeds and experiences 
of earlier notabilities on particular occasions, leads us 
to wonder what Pepys did with himself on the nine 
Christmas Days which fall within the compass of his 
Diary. Let us see. The first recorded is that for the 
Annus Mirabilis 1660, the year in which the King came 
to his own again, a year in which the Convention Par¬ 
liament, having given Charles all that was absolutely 
necessary to him, was on the eve of its dissolution 
which took place on December 29. In the morning 
Pepys goes to church to St. Olave's, Hart Street, where 
the rector, Daniel Miller, “made a very good sermon/* 
The diarist was then living in a house belonging to, 
and adjoining, the Navy Office in Seething Lane, 
whither he had removed from Axe Yard, Westminster, 
in the previous June. So after church we find him 
returning “ to a good shoulder of mutton and a 
chicken,** the only guest being his brother Tom, who, 
we are carefully informed, had “ come to see my wife's 
new mantle put on, which do please me very well." 
After dinner, a second visit to church, not so successful 
as the earlier one, inasmuch as a stranger preached a 
dull sermon which (or was it the dinner?) caused Pepys 
to fall asleep, ended this well-spent but not very 
hilarious Christmas Day. Pepys was notoriously a 
very regular church-goer, and the next anniversary of 
Christmas Day finds him again listening to Mr. Miller, 
who delivered “a good sermon." But an incident 
occurred on this visit; the sexton had forgotten to open 
the door of the pew, and Mr. Secretary had fain to 
stay until he arrived. We do not hear that he went 
a second time on December 25, 1661 ! 

The entry of the third Christmas Day (1662) is a 
very full one. In the first place, we find Pepys walk- 
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ing to Whitehall with the intention of receiving the 
Communion in the chapel there; but, unfortunately, 
he arrived too late, with the result that he spent a not 
unprofitable hour looking at the pictures in the Palace, 
“particularly," he notes, “the ships in King Henry 
the VIII's voyage to Bullaen." These works, by the 
bye, were given by George III to the Society of 
Antiquaries, but were reclaimed by George IV, 
and are still in the Royal collection. Pepys, 
as Secretary to the Admiralty, was, of course, 
particularly interested in these maritime subjects, and 
he records “ marking the difference between those 
(vessels) built then and now." After having had his 
fill of these works of art, he went again to the chapel, 
where he heard Bishop Morley, who had been translated 
from the See of Worcester to that of Winchester in 
the previous year, preach what his critic thought a poor 
sermon. It had, besides, the demerit of great length, 
and, as it reprehended “ the common jollity of the 
Court,*’ was probably as little pleasing to the larger 
portion of his auditory. After the sermon, an anthem, 
and the King’s reception of the Sacrament, Pepys did 
not stay, but returned home, and “ there dined by my 
wife’s bedside with great content." The Christmas 
dinner consisted of “ a mess of brave plum-porridge 
and a roasted pullet," and, as Mrs. Pepys was too 
unwell to make one herself, Pepys sent out for a mince- 
pie. 

On the following Christmas Day, Pepys did not 
go to church at all. Instead, he appears to have been 
engaged in serious conversation with Mrs. Pepys, who 
had begun, “ I know not whether by design or chance," 
writes her husband, “to enquire what she should do 
if I should by any accident die." To these question¬ 
ings the diarist returned a light answer, but that they 
made him think is proved by his determination, stated 
in so many words, to make a will as soon as possible. 
In order, one supposes, to turn his mind into another 
channel, he spends the rest of the day till late in read¬ 
ing that valuable but very dry-as-dust compilation, 
“ Rush worth's Historical Collections," the excellence 
of which, attested by Pepys, has been proved by many 
later investigators of the history of that period who 
have laid it under contribution. 

The next anniversary of Christmas Day fell on a 
Sunday, and we find Pepys attending divine service in 
St. Dionis Backchurch, where Mr. Rawlinson was the 
vicar. The sermon was preached by one Maggett, who 
had been at St. Paul's School with the diarist. The 
discourse is noted as a good one, but Pepys's attention 
must have been sadly distracted, for there were in the 
church “ very great store of fine women . . . more than 
I know anywhere else about us." This being the case, 
it is curious that this is the only occasion recorded by 
Pepys of a visit to the church—or had Mrs. Pepys 
heard of the beauty of a portion of the congregation ? 
If this was so, and further attendances were not per¬ 
mitted, the diarist was lucky, on the following Christ¬ 
mas Day, in catching sight, again at church, of the 
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lady he calls “his beauty ” and “our noble, fat, brave 
lady of our parish ”—Mrs. Lethulier, the daughter of 
Sir William Hooker. Notwithstanding, or because of, 
this distraction, he was able to make a philosophical 
reflection: a wedding took place on the Christmas Day 
in question, and, seeing the young people so merry, 
Pepys, in unusually staid mood, remarks, “Strange to 
see what delight we married people have to see these 
poor fools decoyed into our condition, every man and 
woman gazing and smiling at them.” The remainder 
of the day was spent in setting his papers—particularly 
those connected with the Tangiers affair—in order; and 
he piously hopes he may never suffer them to get into 
a like chaotic state again: “It was impossible,” he 
writes, “ for any soul, had I died, to understand 
them.” 

In the three following years, Pepys* Christmases 
were spent in much the same normal manner, although 
in that of 1666 his entry contains, for the first time, 
certain seasonable details, such as that he enjoyed 
“some good ribbs of beef roasted, and mince-pies,” 
the latter having been made under the personal super¬ 
vision of Mrs. Pepys, who sat up till four o*clock on 
the previous morning for that purpose. He also had 
“plenty of good wine,** and, what was better still, 
“ a heart full of true joy.** A good sermon from Mr. 
Miller in the morning, and a walk to the Temple, 
hoping to find a playhouse open, in the afternoon, 
the evening employed in cataloguing his books, makes 
up the tale of this day. 

Particularly noticeable in these Christmas entries is 
the absence of any mention of those festivities with 
which we are accustomed to associate the festival. It 
would seem that the sombre influence of the Puritans 
was still permitted to hold sway even at a time when 
the gaiety of the Court, and to some extent of the 
people, had become a bye-word. As we see, Pepys* 
farthest flight in the way of amusement was the reading 
of dry works and the arrangement of his own books. 
Once, indeed, he did try for a play, but found none 
going. This, together with other internal evidence in 
the Diary, proves, I venture to think, that the so-called 
gay days of the Merry Monarch may have been such 
for the inner Court circle, but hardly for those even 
who, like Pepys, were on its outer fringe, and certainly 
not at all for a heavily taxed and much tried populace. 


The business of Rebman, Ltd., medical publishers, 
of Shaftesbury Avenue, has been acquired by the firm 
of William Heinemann, and will be for the future 
carried on at the latter*s premises, 20 and 21, Bedford 
Street, Strand, where all communications should be 
addressed. 


On Christmas Eve, “ Within the Law ** will celebrate 
its 250th performance at the Haymarket Theatre. All 
the members of the original cast, including Miss Edyth 
Goodall and Miss Mabel Russell, will appear. 


An Inspired Election 

By Haldane Macfall 

O N the death of Sir Alfred East, the shak en state 
of the Royal Society of British Artists seemed 
about as like chaos as could well be. Its dead pre¬ 
sident had made considerable efforts to bring this 
society into coherence and to give it a definite position; 
but death struck him down before he had been long 
enough in the chair to do more than show that there 
was vitality in the once-famous institution. There 
followed rumours of internecine strife; and as the 
inner history of any society is as fine a shuttlecock for 
the gossips as the fair fame of a pretty woman in a 
garden city, one wondered what would emerge from 
the cackle. To the astonishment of a gaping public, 
the Society proves itself the sanest and most competent 
art body in the kingdom by electing to its presidency 
the greatest living British artist! * 

Let us think for a minute what precisely this means. 
There is no lack of candidates amongst eminent 
painters for the presidency of one of the Royal 
Societies—the office, very properly, carries with it an 
almost certain knighthood. Here we have one of the 
oldest societies, long in difficulties—difficulties which 
were by no means smoothed out by Whistler's meteoric 
short reign—therefore a society which was bound to 
make even ambitious claimants hesitate; yet there were 
few hesitations. But the members have come together, 
and, putting aside all petty intention, such as all of us 
poor humans are not wholly above, they deliberately 
put the honour and distinction of their house above all 
other considerations, and decided to ask the man to 
rule over their destiny who is the supreme artist 
amongst us. The day they did this handsome thing 
alone their dignity was increased. For let us pay this 
tribute to the members of the R.B.A. At a time when 
the Royal Academy is so blind to its own dignity that 
Brangwyn is not even elected a full R.A., on the very 
evening when the Old Water Colour Society passes by 
the finest water-colour painter in our midst to elect as 
its president a far lesser man, the members of the 
R.B.A., in council assembled, vote with one voice that 
the man who is in the eyes of Europe our supreme 
living artist shall be their leader! If the members of 
the R.B.A. fulfil the inspiration that led them to this 
triumph on the first day of December, 1913, and with 
the same loyalty and enthusiasm support the man they 
have chosen to honour, their reward will be a rich one. 
They have already laid the ghosts that flitted in lonely 
fashion through their displays. And the centre of 
interest in the art world threatens even now to pass to 
Suffolk Street. 

The presidency of Brangwyn will draw the art of 
the most eminent living painters to the galleries. 
Brangwyn, a great master, whether in oils or water¬ 
colours or etching, will add such lustre to the Society 
that he will not be unsupported. The members will 
have the fillip of his mastery to bring them enthusiasm 
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and ambition in their own endeavour. And if he fail 
them, it will not be their president’s fault. Brangwyn 
is a great poet, a prodigious worker. In him the 
Society will find no hunter of medals, nor a man 
concerned with the rewards of his art, but an artist 
whose sole concern is with art. His life’s work has 
been devoted to uttering in masterpieces of colour the 
splendour and the glory of his race. The little 
squabbles of coteries and schools he has passed 
by with disdain. He is untainted by the Isms. He is 
party to none of the parties. 

Brangwyn took up the vast gamut of colour- 
orchestration that Turner revealed to our people; and 
he has employed the instrument for the utterance of a 
large art that has been the chief glory of our genera¬ 
tion. He has never faltered. The sea power that is 
our chief source of pride he has hymned as it has never 
been chanted by other painters. Any man who thinks 
of the arts that have uttered the shipping, and the 
wharves, and the labour of such as go down to the 
sea in ships, thinks of these pictorially as having been 
voiced by Brangwyn. The industries that have built 
up the wealth of England, the workers stripped to the 
waist at the mighty furnaces, the navvies on the rail¬ 
ways, the porters who load and unload our vessels, 
the miners and the toilers of the earth—who of us 
associates with their energies any artist’s name 
but that of Brangwyn ? He it was who gave 
us the pageant of the mighty toil which cut 
the railway across Canada. And if our critics 
are prone to praise with parochial praise the art 
of little men and to find the microscopic to be 
all wonderful, at least the leading artists of Europe 
make no such mistake. For them, and for any man 
who understands art in its large sense, the position of 
Brangwyn in our national achievement is supreme. 

The Royal Society of British Artists has to-day this 
enviable distinction that it can boast a painter as 
president beside whom the Royal Academy or any 
other Royal Society can set no peer. To those of us 
who have the welfare of our national art at heart, his 
election is one of the most significant and inspiring 
acts of any art society in the memory of our genera¬ 
tion. It only remains for the Society of British 
Artists to complete their triumph by following their 
leader. It was when a member of their body that 
Brangwyn first came to recognition and revealed to 
us that a master had arisen amongst us. And it is 
fitting that this nursery of so many masters should 
to-day honour him by electing him as their head, and 
thereby honour itself. At a time when the art of 
painting is only too blast , and the writers upon it as 
blast as the art they approve, it is well that a giant 
should step down amongst them and stand upright 
as protest to their littleness and their insignificance— 
a man whom art breathes the grandeur of his race, its 
dignity, its toil, and its magnificence, with a mastery 
of craftsmanship that makes theirs like skill upon the 
one-stringed lute, played in the drawing-rooms of 
elegance. 
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REVIEWS 

The Considered Opinions of a 
Philosophic Politician 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

Notes on Politics in History . By VISCOUNT MORLEY, 
O.M. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

I N a recent number of THE ACADEMY there was an 
amusing article on Sir William Robertson Nicoll's 
“A Bookman’s Letters,” headed “ The Reviewer Re¬ 
viewed,” with a dissertation on Sir William’s eight ways 
of reviewing a book. I wonder how a reviewer would 
review a book like this ? I usually read a book through 
carefully, and make different kinds of marks against 
the paragraphs which attract my attention; but this 
book is so stimulating and so full of meat for reflection 
that on looking it through for the second time I found 
that to do justice to it my article would be longer than 
the book itself, which I was amazed to find, when I 
had finished it, consists of only a little more than one 
hundred pages. It is, in fact, merely an address— 
amplified and recast, it is true—delivered by the author 
as Chancellor of the University of Manchester in the 
summer of 1912. 

Lord Morley makes a humorous allusion in his pre¬ 
fatory note to the strict rule that limits the contents 
of a Bill in Parliament to its title, and says quite truly 
that this would be fatal to an academic address like 
this. In the recent debates of last session we tried to 
object to Bills on the score that parts of them were 
outside the title, but the Speaker ruled that it was 
impossible to get a comprehensive title to any Bill, 
and that if the title fairly described the general scope it 
was sufficient. This book comes under that ruling. 
On looking through it for the second time I find that 
I have underscored half the lines in the book. A 
world of wisdom is conveyed in a sentence, and one feels 
inclined to lay down the volume and make a note to 
write to the author and give one’s views and ask him 
questions. I do not remember having had the same feel¬ 
ing since as a lad I devoured Ruskin. No other author 
has affected me quite in the same way. If it affects 
me, a man who has passed the meridian, you can 
understand the effect it would have on the students of 
Manchester University. 

I wonder if I can give an impression of what I mean. 
Here is a note I underlined: — 

More than all this alteration in machinery are signs 
of change in national atmosphere. These we have 
good reason to hope may be only superficial and tran¬ 
sient, for nothing is more certain than that in a sur¬ 
vey of the modern world, national character is slowest 
of all things to alter in its roots. 

Lord Morley is so amiable and good-natured that 
next time I meet him on the District Line it will take 
me all my time not to bore him by asking about 
that sentence alone; and how am I to get an answer 
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between Westminster Bridge and Earl's Court ? 
Whether he thinks the halfpenny Press has not had 
the effect of making us more hysterical and apt to think 
in bad taste; as he says later on, “ Let us pray to be 
delivered from exaggeration." Here again is wisdom 
packed in six lines : — 

44 He that leaveth nothing to chance," said the 
shrewd Halifax, ‘‘will do few things ill;" but he will 
do very few things. As King Solomon puts it, 44 He 
that consulteth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
looketh to the clouds shall not reap." Moderation is 
sometimes only a fine name for indecision. 

Lord Morley is now in the autumn of his days, and 
after a life spent as a militant politician he can review 
men and events calmly. 44 Ardent spirits have common 
faults in an expectant age. We know them all: they 
are apt to begin where they should end." He deals 
with the Constitution as it was and is, and takes in his 
stride liberty, religion, and forms of government. He 
is continually putting questions to the young men: — 

Is the principle of religious liberty violated when the 
police forbid a Catholic procession through the streets 
of Westminster? Or when a congregation of French 
monks or nuns is sent packing? Or when an English 
court of law, as happened only a few years ago, pro¬ 
nounces null and void a bequest to a society holding 
opinions contrary to Christianity? 

It is interesting to find that he thinks Sir George 
Lewis was the most widely learned man who ever held 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Bagehot 
said: 44 His accumulation of exact knowledge was so 
great that there was no sort of definite information, 
whether relating to public business or to books, which 
he did not know how to acquire and where to find." 
Think of the temptation of meeting our unfortunate 
author on a second occasion and asking him 
the reasons why he put Lewis before Gladstone! 
That is what I mean; one pauses at each sentence even 
if it be merely obiter dicta . Another question: Is 
democracy a system in which the many govern, or, as 
Aristotle supposed, a system in which the poor govern ? 
He goes on to speak of sociocracy: — 

The difference in power and the source of power 
between parent and progeny almost surpass resem¬ 
blance. Take the House of Commons itself : Even 
writers of the first rank speak of its doings and 
temper and prerogative during the War with the 
American Colonies or the long war against Napoleon 
as if the House of Commons during either of those 
two momentous episodes was the same as the House 
of Commons that rules over us to-day; that is to say, 
was chosen by the popular voice and national acclama¬ 
tion, instead of being, as it was, the nominee of a 
handful of the privileged order. 

He shows that even the consecrated name of Public 
Opinion has many values, and quotes a constitutional 
writer, who puts it 44 that the opinion of Parliament is 
the opinion of yesterday, and the opinion of Judges 
is that of the day before yesterday." He goes on to 
show how 44 representative government exists to-day in 
a hundred different forms." Some of these things 
thus baldly tom from their context seem platitudes, 
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but they are put in such an arresting way that they 
sound like new truths. Here is a striking thought on 
books : — 

And in passing from one glorious dome of printed 
books in the British Museum to the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments in another department we may sometimes think 
that in vitality there is not much to choose between 
books that once shook the w’orld and the mummies 
of Egyptian kings. 

He tells us of the American judge who said 
that the three great instruments in human history were 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on. the Mount, 
and the Declaration of American Independence! 

He turns early to history, and gives a fascinating 
choice of periods, such as the French Revolution from the 
Fall of the Bastille to Waterloo; English Revolution 
from Hampden to Naseby; Naseby to William and 
Mary; and brings us down to date by mentioning the 
Democratic Ordering in England from the Reform Act 
of 1832 to the Parliament Act in 1911; in Ireland from 
the Enfranchisement of the Roman Catholics in 1793 t° 
(and here he shows caution) some date still uncertain. 

This is not half-way through the book, and I am 
conscious of breaking several of Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll's rules for reviewers; but my object will be 
achieved if I induce political students to buy and read 
the book; and, as for myself, I must avoid Lord 
Morley on the District, or he will certainly think me 
a bore. 


Ports of Call 

A Woman's Winter in Africa . By CHARLOTTE 
CAMERON. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

IT was Ruskin, I think, who condemned book-reviewing 
as an evil trade that should be done gratis if at all, 
though why at all if evil the philosopher does not ex¬ 
plain. There are times, at any rate, when it is a pleasant 
trade, and one such occasion is when, as in the present 
case, a book reaches the reviewer in abnormally recep¬ 
tive mood. I confess to keen pleasure when I opened 
the parcel containing Mrs. Cameron's experiences of a 
winter in Africa, because I was in the last stages of 
preparation for spending my winter of content in the 
same continent. There succeeded a sensation of dis¬ 
appointment. Not that the book falls short of the pro¬ 
mise held out on the cover, but by reason of Mrs. 
Cameron having merely made a coasting tour of a con¬ 
tinent of which the most vivid interest is pre-eminently 
confined to the hinterland. 

It is the dark heart of Africa, with its pigmy tribes, 
its okapis, its sleeping sickness and its strange, mys¬ 
terious survivals of the infancy of the human race, which 
has always exercised at once those who travel and those 
who stay at home. A day's trek inland in untrodden 
parts holds more of interest, of romance and of risk 
than most of the twenty-five thousand miles which the 
author covered in her German steamers. True, Mrs. 
Cameron travelled for a thousand miles over the Rhode- 
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sian railways, but more than one of her own sex has told 
us all we want to know, in word and picture, of the 
roar of the \ictoria f alls and the silence of that grave 
in the Matoppos. There are other coastlines more in¬ 
teresting that that of Africa, the littoral of which is 
mainly characterised by uninspiring scenery and unsalu- 
brious conditions, a little of either going a long way 
and being exhausted long before we reach the limits 
of four hundred pages. Nor is the reader’s regret that 
Mrs. Cameron should have provided such mild fare les¬ 
sened by the ingenuity of her descriptions and the en¬ 
thusiasm of her style. She is, in fact, too good a 
traveller to have wasted half a year of literary activity 
over material which might have been turned out by any 
unknown writer of guide books. If she will only spend 
a second winter in the far interior, turning her shrewd 
observation and searching camera on scenes and peoples 
far from either ocean, she will not lack readers. 

Within the limitations suggested in the foregoing un¬ 
gallant grumble, Mrs. Cameron has succeeded, better 
than she deserved, in writing a thoroughly enjoyable 
book. All of us who have done much sea travel 
recall with gratitude the welcome interludes of 
these days ashore, which make an agreeable break in the 
monotony of life on board ship for both those who 
are what is known as “good travellers” and those 
others, usually in the majority, who, as Homer says of 
Ulysses, suffer many griefs in their minds while on the 
sea. Mrs. Cameron's voyage included more than thirty 
of these shore visits in less than six months, that is to 
say more than one a week, and she spared no pains to 
see everything, even one or two side shows which, as the 
Travel Imp warns those who come after, were not worth 
the travelling to. 

Perhaps the most valuable outcome of this coasting 
trip is the comparison which it superficially affords of 
the colonising methods of every European race in¬ 
terested in the partition of Africa; and, though clearly 
a patriot at heart, the author does not allow any racial 
prejudice to blind her to much that she found admirable 
in the systems favoured by our neighbours. Indeed, she 
has perhaps returned the courtesies shown to her in over- 
generous measure; and some who are a little more fami¬ 
liar with the working of French and German methods in 
African colonies will agree that she has been either un¬ 
observant or over-polite. It is possible, however, that 
her study of the ruling caste at Windhuk, another of 
her inland treks by train, and Lome, was somewhat 
hampered by ignorance of the German language. This 
limitation would put the tourist at the mercy of opti¬ 
mistic officials able to converse in English. None the 
less, Mrs. Cameron’s warm praise of everything Ger¬ 
man is a pleasant change from the more usual 
attitude of travellers of other blood towards that 
nation. The photographs must number between one 
and two hundred. Manv of them are too small to be 
attractive, but others are excellent. We could, how¬ 
ever, have spared the picture of a stuffed lion and zebra 
in conflict. Once again, Mrs. Cameron, leave the sea 
next time and take us inland with you. F. G. A. 
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Mountain Peaks and Hilt-tops 

The Crescent Moon . Child-Poems by RABINDRANATH 
Tagore. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
The Gardener . By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Flint and Feather . Collected Verse by E. PAULINE 
JOHNSON. Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s net.) 

Oxford Poetry (1910-1913). (B. H. Blackwell, 

Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Broad-Sheet Ballads . A Collection of Irish Popular 
Songs, with an Introduction by PADRAIC COLUM. 
(Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Broadsides , Chapbooks , and Garlands . (At the Sign 
of Flying Fame, 45, Roland Gardens, S.W.) 

THERE is nothing more wonderful than the quiet 
that lies on the top of a high mountain. It 
holds the real fascination of mountaineering to the 
climber who has a soul above records. Further and 
further to leave behind all earth-born sounds, to feel 
them gradually slipping away like an impeding cloak 
from the shoulders, to be glad when even the last 
swish of a fir-tree passes out of hearing, and then to rise 
into the silence, which if it speaks, speaks only in the 
wind, is achievement that not only invigorates the body 
but opens the pores of the senses and allows the soul 
to bask. But you cannot know the calm joy of high 
and lonely mountains without hard climbing, for if you 
are impatient and go by train, you take with you what 
you really desire to leave behind. And as with moun¬ 
tains, so with life and art. You may know when you 
are near the peaks of either by the increasing sense 
of quiet. The higher you go the more profound the 
silence. The power to pierce the dome of sound and 
raise the mind into the sublime and silent spaces of 
infinity is the power of all great art and the crown of 
every great experience in life. Unfortunately we are 
so accustomed to the strength which is merely the lust 
of destructiveness that we are apt to confuse noise 
with power and silence with weakness. 

If a poet had not sung his praises in our ears, how 
many of us would have heard of Rabindranath 
Tagore? As it is, how easily we may miss him if we 
are hasty or unaccustomed to his rarefied atmosphere! 
He does not shout nor cry aloud, but like our own 
Blake, he quietly shows how the infinite may be seen 
in the infinitesimal. He speaks in the whispers of a 
lover, and his words are like a plumb-line dropped 
into the sea of truth. He uncovers his own heart, and 
we discover that he knows the secrets of love and life. 
“Come and hire me!” cries the man at the end of 
this book of child-poems, and the King comes, sword 
in hand, saying, “ I will hire you with my power.” 
But his power is powerless, as is the gold offered by 
an old man, and the smile of the fair maid. Then: 

A child sat playing with shells. 

He raised his head and seemed to know me, and said, 
“I hire you with nothing.” 
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And those five words discover to us the least known 
secret of love. They form a mountain hard to climb, 
upon whose summit is the quiet that is profound and 
full of beauty. 

There is the tenderness of strength and the insight 
of intuition in all these poems about a child. Some¬ 
times they are a little vague and we are left wondering 
what has been lost in the process of prose translation; 
those who heard Mr. Tagore recite his own poems 
and sing his own songs will hazard that it is a good 
deal, but even so his skill with our language is 
remarkable. 

" The Gardener ” (the title of the first of eighty-four 
short poems) is chiefly composed of love lyrics. Occa¬ 
sionally the repetitive phrases, which are perhaps 
beautiful refrains in the original Bengali, grow a little 
wearisome, but all the colours and shadows of happy 
and unhappy love are here reflected as in a limpid 
pool. Out of the many crying for quotation we select 
the following, merely as illustrating the author’s clear¬ 
sighted humanism: — 

At midnight the would-be ascetic announced : 

“This is the time to give up my home and seek for 
God. Ah, who has held me so long in delusion here?” 

God whispered, “I,” but the ears of the man were 
stopped. 

With a baby asleep at her breast lay his wife, peace¬ 
fully sleeping on one side of the bed. 

The man said, “Who are ye that ye have fooled 
me so long?” 

The voice said again, “They are God,” but he 
heard it not. 

The baby cried out in its dream, nestling close to 
its mother. 

God commanded, “Stop, fool, leave not thy home,” 
but still he heard not. 

And God sighed and complained, “Why does my 
servant wander to seek me, forsaking me?” 

From East to West. Miss Pauline Johnson was 
the daughter of a Mohawk Indian chief. To her 
volume of complete poems, which was reviewed in The 
Academy a year ago, Mr. Watts-Dunton has now 
added an enthusiastic preface telling how he first met 
the Canadian poet. He considers that her ability to 
portray the characteristics of her country will win her 
enduring fame. Miss Johnson was an accomplished 
elocutionist, and many of her verses were obviously 
written for recitation, but here and there she struck a 
deeper note. We have no taste for the jingling “ In 
the Shadows ” which pleases Mr. Watts-Dunton so 
much, but “Nocturne” and one or two others give 
more than a hint at a beautiful and passionate nature. 

It is a wise Alma Mater that knows its own poets. 
Professor Gilbert Murray in an interesting preface 
denies himself the pleasure of “spotting winners” 
among the four and twenty gentlemen to whom he 
stands as sponsor, and confines his attention to a rather 
pessimistic survey of modern poetic tendencies. May 
we remind him that the general run of poetry is 
always to the dogs? Here Mr. A. J. Dawe and Mr. 
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Sherard Vines make short excursions in the crudely 
disgusting, but they are more than atoned for by the 
upholders of Christianity. Though this anthology 
does not include a great poem, it reveals a good deal 
of promise, and altogether was well worth making. 
Mr. Douglas Cole, Mr. Geoffrey Dennis, and Mr. 
Rowland Childe know something about inspiration, 
and we shall look forward to their maturer work, for 
they are at least free from that most common and 
vitiating of all vices—aesthetic pride which dallies 
with art, dressing and undressing conceits for mere 
self-gratification. Mr. Cole’s style is rather too 
diffuse to lend itself to quotation, but this is the end 
of “Youth’s Second-Sight”: 

O hearts that sleep, O spirits drugged with care 
The night is nearly done. 

O God, set love and pity in our souls, 

That when the morning rolls 

The weight of pain from every sleeper's eyes, 

Our hearts again may rise, 

And, putting off the weeds of old despair, 

Wake and approve 
The might of love, 

Nor faint nor weary till the day is won. 

The humorous verses at the end of the book are of a 
quality it seems only Oxford can produce, and they 
include the Rev. R. A. Knox’s well-known “Absolute 
and Abitofhell.” By the way, since women are not ad¬ 
mitted to this volume, we suggest to the publisher 
that he should persuade the ladies of Somerville and 
Lady Margaret that they put their heads together. 

Patriotic Ireland is represented by Mr. Padraic 
Colum’s Broad-Sheet Ballads. Mr. Colum has done 
well to collect the authenticated versions of these 
popular songs, for their like are no longer made now 
that the daily newspaper has destroyed the ballad 
singer. “The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” “The Peeler 
and the Goat,” “The Rising of the Moon,” “No Sur¬ 
render,” and “The Boyne Water”—they are all here, 
with many others: green and orange peacefully at 
rest together. 

Finally, “At the Sign of Flying Fame,” “Broad¬ 
sides,” “Chapbooks” and “Garlands” have taken a 
new lease of life. Mr. Ralph Hodgson and Mr. Lovat 
Fraser are the moving spirits in this “twopence plain, 
fourpence coloured,” enterprise; but among other con¬ 
tributors are Mr. de la Mare and Mr. James Stephens. 
We have not space to criticise these poems, but we 
recommend them to our readers and content ourselves 
with praising Mr. Fraser’s decorations and quoting 
one of Mr. Hodgson’s broadsides: 

With love among the haycocks 
We played at hide and seek; 

He shut his eyes and counted— 

We hid among the hay— 

Then he a haycock mounted, 

And spied us where we lay; 

And O ! the merry laughter 
Across the hayfield after ! 
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An Accomplished Essayist 

Clio : A Muse . And other Essays Literary and Pedes - 
trian. By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

We are more than a little indebted to the author of 
these essays for a couple of hours of very pleasant 
reading. A portion of the matter has already appeared 
in the pages of various periodicals, but the essays 
entitled “Clio, a Muse,” “Walking,” “John Wool- 
man the Quaker,” and “Poor Muggleton and the 
Classics,” appear for the first time. 

“Clio” is a serious contribution to the study of history. 

It does much to remove from the mind of the reader the 
fallacious habit of supposing that history is a “science,” 
a fallacy which has done a great deal to retard the 
salutary influence of history upon existing modes of 
thought, to the detriment of the latter. “Therefore, 
in the most important part of its business, history is not 
a scientific deduction, but an imaginative guess at the 
most likely generalisations.” Again, in connection 
with the study of the literature of a period the author 
rightly insists, in contradiction of the “scientific” view 
of history, “that those who write or read the history of 
a period should be soaked in its literature, and those 
who read or expound literature should be soaked in 
history.” Although the reaction against the literary 
historians, and notably Macaulay and Carlyle, has 
given way to a saner view of the functions of history, 
the author is hopeful that even more rational ideas upon 
the matter may in the end “spread down from the 
universities to the school and the country.” For our 
own part we trust that the larger and broader views 
upon these and kindred subjects which have taken such 
firm root during the present generation amongst the 
masses may at length succeed in effecting an entrance 
into those strongholds of conservative prejudices, the 
universities. 

In the essay on “Walking,” the delights of 
which pastime are intimately known and enjoyed by 
the author, we are pleased to find a protest against the 
churlishness of the man who for the sake of half a 
dozen brace of grouse will prohibit the enjoyment of 
his moors by anyone save himself and his friends. 
In reading of George Meredith and noting the author s 
insistence upon the poetic element in his works, we 
could not but call to mind the acute discomfort felt by 
that other poet Francis Thompson in the presence of 
one whose genius was of so different an order. In 
“Poetry and Rebellion” there is a sentence which we 
are completely at a loss to understand. It runs: “We 
suspect that, even if wc knew him, Shakespeare, unlike 
his poetry, would prove too perfect, too wise, and too 
bourgeois in the best sense to have the picturesque 
charm of the Inspired Charity Boy, the Ineffectual 
Angel, or the Pilgrim of Eternity.” One might imagine 
from such words that the Sonnets had never been 
composed. These essays possess the supreme merit 
that, no matter what their subject may be, they are 
never dull. 


A Quaint Book 

The Heart of the Social Problem . By Richard 
HIGGS. With an Introduction of F. H. Stead, 
M.A. (The Dover Printing and Publishing Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The apostles of Socialism have caught some strange 
fish, small and great, in their nets, but there have been 
few captures of farmers. An example of the rare 
specimen appears in Mr. Richard Higgs, of Coxhill 
Farm, Shepherds well. Mr. Higgs is an optimistic 
Socialist who looks for the gradual advent of Utopian 
conditions and the disappearance of money. 

“A shrewd business man,” he tells us, “once 
observed to the writer, ‘ They will never get Socialism 
while money remains.* That is perfectly true, and all 
attempts to solve the social problem will be futile while 
production for profit exists. Can profit-seeking in¬ 
dustry be abolished without a social cataclysm? I 
believe it can. By beginning with the land, and 
uniting the manufacturing, distributive, and productive 
agencies under the control of the State, the need for 
profits will disappear, and food, clothing, and shelter 
be available for all in exchange only for their labour. 
Agriculture carried on by the State, and coupled with 
workshops and factories, will solve the social problem 
by taking the destitute and poverty-stricken members 
of society into its employment, and will enable them 
to produce the wealth they need. It will do this with¬ 
out taxing the rich, and with but a minimum of 
hostility from any section of the community, and will 
only step in as private enterprise fails.” 

The solution of the social problem is, we see, easy 
and pleasant. Yet there are some rigorous con¬ 
ditions of its proper application. For instance, we 
must remember that— 

" The environment of town and country have pro- 
produced rival and antagonistic views of life of a 
regular and standardised nature.** 

And we must to a right degree eschew the towns¬ 
man's counsels. Mr. Higgs explains: — 

“ By the urban view of life I mean just what I say— 
the standpoint of the town-minded person who regards 
existence from the office, the warehouse, or the study; 
in other words, the ideas of those who look at life out 
of a window in more senses than one.” 

The intellectual equipment of professors we may 
dismiss with an almost ribald disdain. 

“With all due respect”—and there is irony in the 
phrase—“to the political economists and university 
professors of to-day, I must say that personally 1 
would back the political economy of my flock of sheep 
against that of all the professors in England as the 
true one.” 

Why are Mr. Higgs* sheep intellectually superior to 
our political economists and professors? The former 
perceive that “ an ample supply of food constitutes the 
basis of successful life, and they are fully prepared 
at any hour of the day or night to use the necessary 
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force to break down their hurdles and back up their 
opinion by going* in search of it." From a first read¬ 
ing of this passage we might surmise that the sheep 
would break down their hurdles in order to go in search 
of their opinion, and in no circumstances could we 
reasonably expect a professor or a political economist 
to act similarly. But at a second glance we see that 
Mr. Higgs' sheep would disregard the bounds set upon 
their movements in order to find food, and we must 
admit that we cannot dogmatise upon the question 
whether professors and political economists, if enclosed 
within hurdles, would or would not break them down 
under stress of hunger. Probably they would surmount 
the obstacle rather than overthrow it. 

Mr. Higgs entertains a strong contempt for old-age 
pensions as at present allowed. He asks: — 

“ Can you imagine a farmer nearly starving his young 
pigs to death in order to give them the luxurious wealth 
of five shillings a week feed when they are old?" 

We pass the question on to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and follow Mr. Higgs to the consideration 
of small holdings. And here we learn that we may 
well be dogmatic and even vehement: — 

“ Small holdings in any form or under any condi¬ 
tions are like feeding a cow on its own milk; they mean 
slavery and starvation. Small holdings always do, 
and always must, produce a dirty, ignorant, super¬ 
stitious, and immoral race of people, who feed the 
town-dwellers on filthy and disease-laden food. 
Strong words," adds Mr. Higgs, not without justifi¬ 
cation, “ but easily proved." 

Before parting company with our Shepherdswell sage 
we must take one dizzy glance at the basis of his 
economics. 

* The price of rain per inch varies but little from 
year to year, and the cost of sunshine per unit is fairly 
stable even in this country, in spite of the fickleness 
of its climate. The wool crop is fairly regular each 
season, and all the food crops duly arrive in average 
quantities and to their scheduled time." These con¬ 
siderations lead finally to the conclusion that " the evils 
and drawbacks of rural existence are each and all 
capable of being remedied by the co-operative manage¬ 
ment of agricultural land." 

Other authorities have, perhaps, shown greater erudi¬ 
tion and profundity than Mr. Higgs in dealing with 
the subjects of which he writes, but, to borrow a phrase 
from “Twelfth Night," he “does it more natural." 
We heartily commend his work to all who are in search 
of a book that is entirely unhackneyed in style and 
method. 


Modern Society has an entirely new idea in Christ¬ 
mas numbers. It contains all the usual features of 
the paper, as well as six of the greatest short stories 
of the world, chosen by Frank Harris, who tells why 
he chose them. They include a couple of American 
stories, two Russian masterpieces, a little cynical French 
story, and one English story—an extraordinary penny¬ 
worth. 


The. Victims of % Revolution 

One Generation of a Norfolk House: A Contribution to 
Elizabethan History : By AUGUSTUS J&SSOPP, 

D.D. Third Edition, Revised. (T. Fishne Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. JESSOPP has no need of an introduction. 
The fact that ‘'Third Edition, Revised," is in- 
scribed on the title-page of the present work is in itseli 
a guarantee of this, and also a proof that even learn¬ 
ing and research can sometimes awaken an echo in the 
general breast. But, excellent as this piece of family 
history is, the work with which we, and we imagine the 
larger section of his readers also, associate the name of 
Dr. Jessopp, is "The Coming of the Friars," one of the 
finest contributions, we venture to think, that has ever 
been made to "occasional" history. 

The "Norfolk House" in question is that of the Wal¬ 
poles, whose consistent and militant Catholicism during 
the worst period in English history for holders of that 
doctrine nearly led to their ruin and social extinction. 
"We should never have heard of the great Sir Robert 
as the son of a wealthy Norfolk squire, but for one 
circumstance: Edward Walpole's interest in these lands 
and manors was a reversionary interest, and there were 
two tenants for life in actual possession." Yet at the 
beginning of the religious troubles the Walpoles were 
among the wealthiest and most powerful families in the 
east of England. "The possessions of the three 
squires"—the fathers of the cousins who engage oar 
attention in this book—“stretched over a tract covering 
little short of fifty square miles." Even in 1588, when 
two of the cousins had exiled themselves for their faith, 
"the fortunes of the house seemed in the ascendant, and 
it needed only a little exercise of ordinary prudence" to 
bring the most dazzling ambitions within its reach. 

The existence of the Walpoles as a representative 
English family was imperilled, we have said, by their 
Catholicism. In this they were perfectly representative 
of their class and especially of their county. Dr. Jes¬ 
sopp passes in review the country houses that might have 
been seen by the famous Jesuit missionary. Father 
Gerard, as he approached Norwich in 1588. It is a 
long list. Dr. Jessopp gives us some particulars of the 
inmates, and he adds, "Every one of these county 
squires was a conscientious Catholic, and every one of 
them was suffering for the sake of his religion at the 
time that Gerard passed by on his way to Norwich." 
The Universities, where the Walpoles first learnt to 
take their side in the great question, and where their 
leaders were formed, were almost equally anti-Protest¬ 
ant. "Anglican theology had as yet no existence. 
Hooker had not written a line." Common-room was 
Catholic. "The fact that the plebian was given over to 
Calvin and Puritanism was reason enough to make the 
‘gentleman’ lean to the Romish cause." Among the 
fellows at Oxford were Parsons and Campion. 

The reign of Mary was hailed with hope, and that 
of Elizabeth did not at first suggest despair. The 
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turning-point was the bull of excommunication which 
“we are too ready to regard asncfthinrg but a stupendous 
blunder/' Dr. Jessopp shows reason to believe that the 
contemporary opinion that it was a “very bold and skil¬ 
ful move" was justified. Then came the penal laws and 
the subjection of the Catholic gentry to perpetual fines 
and examinations and to the attentions of a peculiarly 
noxious tribe of spies, beaded by the notorious Top- 
cliff e. Dr. Jessopp is the first to notice a quaint method 
of defence employed by some of the recusants; it was 
to reduce the churches to a ruinous condition, so that 
there could be no service and consequently no recusancy. 
“Accordingly, a systematic destruction of the churches 
in Norfolk commenced and went on to an extent that 
may well amaze us." 

For the youthful members of the Catholic squirearchy 
every outlet for ambition was shut. “Of course they 
became fanatics . . . of course the sense of wrong 
and injustice mastered their reason and judgment; the 
rites of a religion which was proscribed seemed to them 
to be the only things that were worth living for." Of 
the Walpoles of the generation under discussion, Henry 
went the furthest, and he is the real hero of Dr. Jes- 
sopp's book. Martyrdom was in his veins, and, when 
he came under the influence of Parsons, his fate was 
sealed. He first felt his vocation as a witness of Cam- 
pion's execution. He wandered about the Continent 
qualifying for his destiny, when Parsons decided that 
the new college of Valladolid wanted the blood of 
martyrs to fertilise it. Henry Walpole was not a man 
of expedients as some of his colleagues: he was soon 
caught, and in the condition of governmental and 
public opinion, following on the Armada, his doom was 
sure. The record of his imprisonment is terrible to 
read, not least so when we find him, after a heroic and 
fearfully prolonged struggle, yielding for a moment, if 
but for a moment. Even then Dr. Jessopp points out 
that he betrayed nothing that was not already more or 
less common knowledge. 

Though the story of Henry Walpole is the central 
episode of the book, we think that it is less for that that 
it will continue to be read than for its vivid picture of 
one side of English social life in the sixteenth century. 
The details are wonderful, and the authorities foi 
them are put within our reach. Of broad, general con¬ 
siderations there is no lack; there are some pages on the 
infancy of patriotism and the paradox of loyalty in this 
perplexing century that go to the root of modem poli¬ 
tical science. And Dr. Jessopp has shown a wonderful 
power of sympathy in his presentation of men perse¬ 
cuted for opinions with which he does not sympathise. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co.'s illustrated list of 
spring books, with a remarkable art cover, will be 
issued this week. The list contains new novels by 
Rafael Sabatini, “Rita," Maud Stepney Rawson, 
Archibald Marshall, Ward Muir, L. T. Meade, the 
Baroness Albert d'Anethan, and many other popular 
writers. This firm's list of “library books," also, is 
exceptionally strong. 
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Shorter Reviews 

More About Shakespeare “Forgeries": A Reply to 
Certain Articles in the “Athenceum" signed “Audi 
alteram partem" controverting the arguments and 
conclusions set forth in “Some Supposed Shake¬ 
speare Forgeries ." By ERNEST Law. With fac¬ 
similes of documents. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

T HIS is the last word—at least, it strikes 
us as pretty final—in an interesting 

controversy. In “ Some Supposed Shakespeare 
Forgeries," Mr. Law has given good reason 
to believe that certain documents relating to the 
performance of certain Shakespearean dramas, and sup¬ 
posed to have been forged by Peter Cunningham, are 
perfectly authentic. A correspondent of the Athenceum 
has attacked Mr. Law's conclusions. The volume be¬ 
fore us contains Mr. Law's replies, reprinted from the 
Athenceumy with a chapter of supplementary remarks. 
Mr. Law points out that one of the results of the accept¬ 
ance of the documents will be the eventual “recon¬ 
struction of the circumstances and conditions under 
which these four great plays" (“Othello," etc.) “were 
presented at Whitehall before King James and his 
Court." The character of the arguments refuted by 
Mr. Law may be gauged from a single instance. The 
ink of the alleged forgeries having been proved to be 
not modem at all, Mr. Law's antagonist lays it down 
that “the constituents of the ink used in the Record 
Office were the same from before the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury down to the date at which he (Cunningham) used 
it." Mr. Law, to whom the italics belong, has, as may 
be imagined, beau jeu with this argument at least. 

i 

1 


\ 

La Republique Romaine . Conflits Politiques et 
Sociaux . By G. Bloch (E. Flammarion, Paris. 
3 fr- 5°-) 

SPEAKING very roughly, M. Bloch's “ Republique Ro¬ 
maine" is an up-to-date version of the “Cite Antique" of 
Fustel de Coulanges. M. Bloch, it is true, approaches 
the subject from a slightly different point of view; he 
is chiefly concerned with the pathology of the ancient 
State, its diseases or revolutions, while his illustrious 
predecessor was far more interested in the original 
essence of the thing, the constitution that was destroyed 
by the diseases. But, curiously enough, the result is 
almost the same in both cases. Read Fustel de 
Coulanges, and you get a great many chapters on 
a polity that, like ideal Feudalism, possibly never 
existed; following on this, you get a number of chap¬ 
ters on the decline and fall of this State. Turn to 
M. Bloch and you will find excellent accounts of the 
Gracchi and Sulla and Caesar, prefaced by an ex- 
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haustive analysis of the regime and society they helped 
to destroy. It is true that Fustel de Coulanges covers 
a wider field; he deals with the Mediterranean City- 
State, and makes important excursions as far as India ; 
M. Bloch confines himself fairly rigorously to Rome, 
though he makes necessary allusions to Greece. Some 
details are a little different; M. Bloch has a somewhat 
new view of the origin of the Tribunate; he suggests 
consciously or unconsciously a great number of 
“ modern instances.” Here he seems to be at odds 
with his predecessor, whose deepest conviction was the 
fundamental dissimilarity of classical and modern con¬ 
ditions. The most important general proposition of 
M. Bloch is that Roman Imperialism was the principal 
cause of the revolutions, and that the rapidity of 
the conquests made these revolutions violent and 
sanguinary. 


Lucy Betteswortk. By GEORGE BOURNE. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.) 

“A Ring of primitive simplicity such as hardly hopes 
tc survive into modem times,” to quote the author’s 
own words, characterises this collection of Wiltshire 
stories. Old Lucy Bettesworth, the sketch of whose life 
gives the book its title, is thoroughly typical of most 
of the characters described. Free education was not, 
ir. her youth; she worked in the fields as a child, and, 
later, beside her husband. Knowing nothing of modem 
softness and the fripperies of State Insurance and the 
like, she missed none of these doubtful blessings, but 
lived her -life and wrought her work in a state of self- 
reliant independence which made a grand specimen of 
the old-time English peasantry—a disappearing class. 
In the same way her fellow men and women lived 
simply, hardly, but in a sense nobly. The author pic¬ 
tures a people whose chief law is the survival of the 
fittest, and whose first great rule of life is self-help. 

Not but what they were mindful of each other, how¬ 
ever, for if a man or woman were in distress the neigh¬ 
bours would “have a swim for’n,” which in plain Anglo- 
Saxon implies that they would take up a collection 
among themselves for the relief of the afflicted one. But 
they neither sought nor expected outside help; they had 
no trade union, they railed not against the Government, 
nor clamoured for State provisions against their needs— 
were a strong folk. Modem Socialist ten¬ 
dencies have practically destroyed this fine peasant 
race, and the country is the poorer for their loss; it is 
good to find a writer who, with almost the sight and 
power of description of a Hardy, depicts these people 
as they were. Save for some few old men in isolated 
villages, the picture is all that is left. 

Mr. Bourne advances no theories, adduces no con¬ 
clusions, but writes simply and forcibly of Lucy Bettes¬ 
worth and her kind as he knew them. The moral is 
clear to all who care to read—and in reading such a 
book as this they will be well repaid. 


Fiction 

Lachlan's Widow . By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. (Lyn¬ 
wood and Co. 6s.) 

HIS is a very simple, rather goody-goody story of 
Aberdeenshire country folk, somewhat full of 
dialect which can have little interest to any but Scottish 
people. Lachlan’s widow married him on his death¬ 
bed, took charge of her three step-children, and re¬ 
turned home to manage her father’s household. Then 
came a woman, whom the widow’s father eventually 
married, to upset the peace of the home, and eventually 
Mol lie Lachlan married again—the lover of her girl¬ 
hood. Before this happened, however, she assisted in 
smoothing out her brother’s love affair, and refused 
the young Scots “meenister” who very cautiously 
allowed himself to become in love with her. We take 
leave of her at a point when all promises well for her 
future, and since the story gives us some insight to her 
character, we wish her all success and trust that her 
second husband will have less trouble with the dialect 
she speaks than we had. 

The book is not innocent of weak grammar; it is 
avowedly a sequel to the authoress* “Black Martin¬ 
mas,” though in justice it must be said that there is no 
harking back to the interests of the previous story. 
Still, it shares the usual fate of sequels in that its 
author seems unable to work up a creative interest; we 
are able to feel the identities only of Mollie, the widow, 
and of Midge, the little girl of whom we would fain 
have seen more. The rest of the characters are 
shadowy folk, and the book is likely to be popular 
only among such readers as like a homely tale which 
makes slight demands on their imaginative and intel¬ 
lectual capabilities. 

Bertha Garlan. By Arthur SCHNITZLER. Translated 
by J. H. Wisdom and M. Murray. (Max Goschen. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The seduction of a complaisant widow by a man she 
had known in her girlhood, and the death of her friend 
who “ had a lover in Vienna ” after what in England 
would be termed an illegal operation, are the main 
themes of this story. Bertha Garlan, some years after 
her husband’s death, wakened to the fact that she was 
still young, and the rest of the story follows. 

No doubt Herr Schnitzler is a wonderful apostle of 
Realism (with a very large R), and his story is very 
powerfully told—these things we grant perforce. But 
we fail to see the use of reproducing in English stories 
which portray men as calculating beasts, and women as 
sensual things of uncontrollable desire. One closes the 
book with regret that a writer of such genius as Herr 
Schnitzler could not bring his powers of creation and 
portraiture to bear on a less fleshly and more human 
theme. Herein is not a mere human weakness, but gross 
and unrelieved sensuality, of which our English writers 
provide us with quite enough. 
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Because . By MAUD Yardley. (Stanley Paul and 

Co. 6s.) 

The cold-blooded villain who loves another man's wife 
so much that he is willing to ruin her life to win her, if 
he ever existed in fact, is nearly a thing of the past in 
fiction, but he is utilised in this book to make a fairly 
good melodramatic story. The elements of the plot are 
simple. Pembrook, on returning with Greta his wife 
from his honeymoon, finds an urgent letter awaiting 
him from an old flame, and answers it in person. 
Immediately after his visit, the lady takes poison, and 
Pembrook, finding himself vaguely suspected of 
murder, confesses all to his young wife, who refuses 
to forgive him. By this time we have met “and 
which,** together with our old friend the split infinitive. 
Pembrook leaves England—and his wife—to go on an 
exploring expedition, and then Kavanagh, the cold¬ 
blooded villain and Pembrook’s friend, gets in his work 
with the aid of a letter that Pembrook's old flame 
wrote, just before her death, acknowledging her inten¬ 
tion to commit suicide. The price Kavanagh asks for 
this letter is the rest of Greta’s life, although she has 
told him that she loathes him. And Greta agrees to 
pay the price. 

At this point we lose patience, to a certain extent, 
for the acts of these persons are too impossible. The 
rest of the story is well told, but as a whole it is based 
on too slight premises for its conclusions to carry con¬ 
viction. It is average melodrama, with the required 
happy ending. 


Sparks that Brood . By NOEL FLEMING. (Lynwood 

and Co. 6s.) 

• 

UNLIKE far too many tales of exalted personages, this 
book pictures a little host of perfectly natural and 
human people of high degree—with the single exception 
of Francis Wyndham, who, as the villain of the piece, 
is a rather unconvincing figure. Jimmy, the hero, is 
introduced to us at his birth, and the first part of the 
book, describing how Nancy Maclean, Jimmy's mother, 
trained him up to manhood, is very good work indeed. 
From the day that Jimmy attained his majority, his 
heart passed into the keeping of Peggy, the youngest 
daughter of an impecunious earl, and a wayward, capri¬ 
cious child of many fancies and little common sense. 
Francis Wyndham, entering at this point with the set 
purpose of separating the lovers and winning Peggy for 
himself, strikes a note of incongruity in a fresh and 
delicate romance. 

The rest is a love story, well told, and with a 
thoroughly appropriate ending—the whole book re¬ 
minds us a little of Helen Mathers at her best, for it is 
sentiment (not sentimentality) without vapidity. If the 
author had not split some infinitives, and had remem¬ 
bered to write “different from'' in place of “different 
to,*' his work would have been still more enjoyable, but 
we can forgive slight defects of style in such an excel¬ 
lent novel. 


Mrs. Meynell’s Poetry* 

W E remember once seeing a piece of ironwork 
wrought so delicately and exquisitely that it 
seemed as though fragility could go no further. Yet 
when it came to be handled it was almost as tough 
and strong as a sheet of steel. Its pattern, that seemed 
made of the fineness of flowers and twigs, was so 
subtly interwoven, so seemingly endless in its ramifica¬ 
tion, that in the result, in the mutually supporting 
scheme of the whole, it was harder to bend or twist 
than if there had been no spaces in the complete sheet. 
This, with the close temper of the material; made the 
appearance of fragility no more than a mockery to the 
eye. And that is just the impression left on the mind 
by the slight volume of Mrs. Meynell's collected 
poems. Rather more than a hundred pages, well 
printed out, does not seem much for a lifetime's out¬ 
put ; and the poems seem themselves as slight by nature 
as their volume is slight in bulk. Yet there is some¬ 
thing in the texture of them, something closely woven 
in the thought implicit in them, that makes them stub¬ 
born to read, and leaves an impression of well-set 
strength. There is always something that defies the 
mind, from which the mind recoils as from an un¬ 
expected power. There is the semblance of something 
flowerlike and frail, which, on the easy assault of the 
mind, proves like steel; with the result that unexpected 
respect is won from an unexpected discomfiture. 

It is not only that Mrs. Meynell is never obvious. 
It is partly that: the simple proves complex because 
the thought prior to the making of the poem had 
already gone adventuring out of the obvious. For 
example, take the following poem on "Maternity" : 

One wept whose only child was dead, 

New-born, ten years ago. 

“Weep not; he is in bliss," they said. 

She answered, “Even so. 

“Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child, not now forlorn. 

But oh, ten years ago, in vain, 

A mother, a mother was bom." 

Clearly that rare thing, the unexpected in art, is there; 
but if the poem be carefully examined it will be found 
that the unexpected is present, not only in the whole 
idea, but in each detail of it. The curious hanging 
deliberation of the music is packed, as it were, with 
the significance of the whole. It is not so much song 
as thought; and yet it is not so much thought as the 
incandescence of thought; and so it rises to a music 
of its own. There is always music in life and thought 
if we go deep enough, and do not trust to the logic¬ 
chopping efforts of the brain. 

We have chosen this particular poem because it seems 
to us so finely typical of the whole volume. If we take 
the earlier poem, "A Letter from a Girl to her Old 

* Poems . By Alice Meynell. (Bums and Oates. 5s. 
net.) 
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Age,** we find that the same procedure is there, though 
not so tensely wrought, not so austere and therefore 
not so implicit: 

Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide thee. 

Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence, hide thee, 

This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee. 

And we, so altered in our shifting phases, 

Track one another ’mid the many mazes 

By the eternal child-breath of the daisies. 

The distinction between the two poems is the distinc¬ 
tion between the early and the later outbreak of song 
in Mrs. MeynelTs too sparse poetical days. One who 
laid his tribute of song at her feet celebrated her once 
in a poem “To a Poet Breaking Silence”; and that 
silence was not often broken. There were two main 
periods, and the restraint and austerity that marked 
the first had become, even by reason of the long spell 
of silence, as deep-grained, as inevitable in the latter. 
If at first only part of the poem became written, at last 
but a few lines had to bear the burthen of a poem that 
stretches far beyond them. It is as if the song con¬ 
tinues always, and only occasionally makes notes in 
record of itself to demonstrate its further presence. It 
is just this sense of a further presence that makes these 
poem-notes able to carry the hints of current journalism 
without losing any austerity and dignity. They are 
like the illustrations with which a recluse would punc¬ 
tuate his argument, lifting examples of the homeliest 
sort to his own level without for a moment making 
them seem familiar. Take, for instance, the closing 
stanza from the poem to “Saint Catherine of Siena,” 
"written for Strephon, who said that a woman must 
lean or she should not have his chivalry” : 

And will the man of modern years 

—Stern from the Vote—withhold from thee. 

Thou prop, thou cross, erect, in tears, 

Catherine, the service of his knee ? 

A word in conversation, a phrase from the daily paper, 
a sentence from some book that she happens to be 
reading, or any chance occurrence from the habitual 
life of the world, may happen to touch that further 
continuance of silent song, awaking it, and bringing 
it forth to make some brief record of protest or assent. 
To say that Messrs. Burns and Oates have produced 
the book is to say that it has been produced well; yet 
if larger margins had been given to this collection it 
would, we suggest, have hinted the larger silence from 
which the song came floating in a speedy accomplish¬ 
ment of its allotted task. 

That is why these poems, slight though they appear, 
do not make easy reading. The volume seems as one 
of those that we may pick up at an odd moment for 
the enjoyment of a few pages; but its atmosphere is 
so much a part of itself, and needs so patient and 
attentive a mind, that the book will be found to de¬ 
mand a calmer will than is customary in a day of 
transitory and fretful interests. And that, let us say, 
in the kind of swift reaction her mind itself would 
take, is not the least value of a most rare book. 


In the Learned World 

T HE library of cuneiform tablets unearthed by the 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Nippur, and now in the University Museum at Phila¬ 
delphia, continues to produce fresh surprises. Beside* 
the new Creation legend, on which Mr. L. W. King 
will have read a paper to the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology before this is in print, it is said that Pro¬ 
fessor Clay has discovered among them a list of kings, 
thirteen in number, forming by themselves a new 
Babylonian dynasty hitherto unknown. Until more 
is discovered about this, any discussion must, of course, 
be tentative. But if it should turn out that the new 
dynasty is anywhere near the first of the series, it might 
go a long way towards restoring the chronology 
adopted by Assyriologists of the older school. It 
should be noticed that this really hinges upon the 
direct statement of Nabonidus, the last king of Baby¬ 
lonia, who was overthrown by Cyrus, that the founda¬ 
tion-stone of Naram-Sin, “which no king before” 
Nabonidus "had seen for 3,200 years,” was discovered 
in the course of his reign. As Naram-Sin is admitted 
by everyone to have been the son and successor of the 
famous conqueror, Sargon of Akkad, this would make 
the date of this last 3800 B.C. Lately, however, 
German scholars have sought to reduce this date by 
1,000 years, and our own Assyriologists have for the 
most part yielded to their arguments. If Professor 
Clay’s discovery should show that they were wrong 
to do so, it will be one example the more of the un¬ 
wisdom of mistrusting historical inscriptions. The 
kings of antiquity generally knew the history of their 
own countries much better than we can do, and tradi¬ 
tion is often a safer guide than destructive criticism. 

Sir Gaston Maspero, in a review of Baron von 
Bissing’s small but very able book on Ancient Egyptian 
Civilisation, reads us the same lesson. While the 
Egyptologists who adhere to the opinions expressed at 
Berlin have lately tried to reduce the beginning of 
Egyptian history by nearly 1,000 years, and would 
thus compress the reigns of a hundred or more kings, 
whose names and styles are known, into the space of 
two centuries, the Baron would expand this period by 
at least 900 years, so as to make the beginning of the 
eleventh Egyptian dynasty occur about 2900 B.C. The 
Berlin school found their new chronology upon calcula¬ 
tions drawn from astronomical phenomena, of which 
there seems to be mention in a few inscriptions about a 
millennium after the last-mentioned date. No one, 
however, who knows how inefficiently such observations 
are made by Orientals, and how impossible it is to 
attach the same weight to them that we do to European 
scientific records, will place implicit faith in them, even 
if there were not some direct evidence that they were 
deliberately altered to suit priestly theories at the time. 

Dr. Naville’s recent lecture to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, rather scantily reported in the daily Press, gave 
us two new and important points which deserve com¬ 
ment. One was that Osiris, for whose "bed” or early 
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shrine the veteran excavator is now searching under the 
stately temple of Seti I at Abydos, was once called 
Apuat, or the Opener of the Ways. This appears open 
to question, because Apuat is generally represented at 
Abydos with the head of a jackal or dog, like Anubis, 
with whom he was at one time confounded, whereas 
Osiris has never yet been represented except in human 
form. The other point is that Dr. Naville put forward, 
though with some reserve, the first real explanation of 
the name of Osiris which has been made since the days 
of Plutarch. The names of all the Egyptian gods— 
and probably of the deities of all other nations, did we 
know them—mean something, and Amen is interpreted 
as “the hidden one,” Ra as the material sun, and so 
on. No modem scholar, however, has as yet attempted 
any plausible explanation of the name Osiris, and the 
best guess really seemed to be that which would equate 
the name with that of Asari, a Babylonian appellation 
of Marduk or Merodach. Dr. Naville now suggests 
that it may be read, “he who takes his seat,” which 
would be in fair accordance with the ideograms or 
hieroglyphs with which it is written, i.e., a stool and 
an eye. He thinks this refers to the fact that the tribe 
of which Osiris was the deity first ceased from their 
wanderings and took up their habitation at Abydos. 
His opinion on such a point probably carries with it 
more weight than that of any other Egyptologist except 
M. Maspero. But it may be noted that, while the 
emblems of all the other Egyptian gods can be shown 
with fair certainty to have been the totems or rallying 
signs of different tribes or clans, that of Osiris never 
appears in early times in that capacity. Moreover, 
while the other gods were for the most part worshipped 
chiefly in their respective nomes or provinces, Osiris 
seems, from the time of the Pyramids onwards, to have 
been common to all Egypt. 

An article in the current number of the Revue Archio - 
logique by Professor Oscar Waldhauer draws attention 
to the treasures of Hellenic art now in the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg, where they are somewhat 
out of the track of the travelling archaeologist. He 
promises, among other things, a popular catalogue of 
the masterpieces of statuary, including the Venus of 
Tatiris bought by Peter the Great, and later on a full 
“scientific” catalogue in two languages, with illustra¬ 
tions. The painted vases of the fifth century B.C. in 
this collection are especially fine, and their publication 
should teach us much. Our own Society for Hellenic 
Studies has also been doing good work; it records the 
accession of thirty-one new members during the past 
year, which brings the roll of ordinary members up to 
nearly one thousand. The imposition of an entrance- 
foe also seems to have been successful, and will doubt¬ 
less prevent “capricious” withdrawals. The subscrip¬ 
tion is only a guinea a year, and the Society does much 
to support the British School at Athens, which shows 
what can be done with even small funds when wisely 
administered. The library in its new quarters in 
Bloomsbury Square is now growing apace, and the 
whole management reflects the greatest credit upon the 
officials. F. L. 


Western Art in Japan 

T HE Japanese work of Western art is sometimes 
beautiful; but I can say positively that I have 
had no experience of being carried away by it as by a 
good old Japanese art. There is always something of 
effort and even pretence, which are decidedly a modem 
production; I will say that it is at the best a borrowed 
art, not a thing inseparable from us; I ask myself why 
those artists of the Western school must be loyal to a 
pedantry of foreign origin as if they had the respon¬ 
sibility for its existence. It would be a blessing if we 
could free ourselves in some measure, through the 
virtue of Western art, from the world of stagnation 
in feeling and thought; I have often declared that it 
was a saviour of Oriental art, as the force of difference 
in element is important for the rejuvenation. But what 
use to get another pedantry from the West in the place 
of the old one? I have thought more than once that 
our importation of foreign art is a flat failure. It may 
be that we must wait some one hundred years at least 
before we can make it perfectly Japanised, just as we 
spent many years before thoroughly digesting the 
Chinese art; but we have not a few pessimists who can 
prove that it is not altogether the same case. Although 
I have said that the foreign pedantry greatly troubles 
the Japanese work of Western art, I do not mean that 
it will create the same effect as upon the Western 
artists; I am told the following story: 

A year or two ago, a certain Italian, who had doubt¬ 
less a habit of buying pictures (with little or real taste, 
in art, as is usually the case with a picture-buyer), wentto 
see the art exhibition of the Taiheiyo Gakwai Club, 
held at Uyeno Park, and bought many pictures on 
the spot, as he thought they were clever work of the 
Japanese school. Alas! the artists meant them to be 
oil-paintings of the Western type. The Italian’s 
stupidity is inexcusable; but did they indeed appear 
to him so different from his work at home? The 
saddest part is that they are so alien to our Japanese 
feeling in general; consequently, they have little sym¬ 
pathy with the masses. It is far away yet for their 
work to become an art of general possession; it can 
be said it is not good art when it cannot at once enter 
into the heart. It is not right at all to condemn only 
the Western art in Japan, as any other thing of foreign 
origin is equally in the stage of mere trial; I often 
wonder about the real meaning of the modern civilisa¬ 
tion of Japan. Imitation is imitation, not the real 
thing at all. 

There are many drawbacks, as I look upon the 
material side, to the Western art becoming popular; 
for instance, our Japanese house, frail, wooden, with 
the light which rushes in from all sides, never gives 
it an appropriate place to look its best. And the 
heaviness of its general atmosphere does not har¬ 
monise with the simplicity that pervades the Japanese 
household; it always appears out of place, like a chair 
before the tokonoma y a holy dais. Besides, the 
artists cannot afford to sell their pictures cheap, not 
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because they are good work, but because there are 
only a few orders for them. I believe we must under¬ 
take the responsibility of making a good artist; there 
is no wonder that there is only poor work, since our 
understanding of Western art is little, and we hardly 
try to cultivate the Western taste. If we have no 
great art of the Western school as in fact, one-half 
the whole blame is on our shoulders. Here my mind 
dwells in more or less voluntary manner upon the 
contrast with the Japanese art, while I walk through 
the gallery of Western art of the Taiheiyo Gakwai 
Club of this year’s opening, at present in Uyeno Park. 
There are exhibited more than two hundred, or per¬ 
haps three hundred, pieces—quite an advance in num¬ 
bers over any exhibition held before; but I am not 
ready to say how they stand on their merit. I admit, 
at the outset, that the artists of the Western school 
have learned well how to make an arrangement no 
artist of the pure Japanese school ever dreamed to 
attain, and I will say that it is sometimes even subtle. 

But I have heard so much of their artistic purpose 
which could be best expressed through the Western 
art; are they not, on the other hand, too hasty and 
too direct to describe them? Some of their work most 
nakedly confesses their artistic inferiority to their own 
thought; what a poor and even vulgar handling of 
oil! I have no hesitation to say that there is some¬ 
thing mistaken in their perception of realism. (Quite 
many artists in this exhibition mistake in this respect.) 
Indeed, there is no word like realism (perhaps better 
to say naturalism), which, in Japan’s present litera¬ 
ture, has done such real harm; it was the Russian or 
French literature that taught us the meaning of vul¬ 
garity, and again the artists—some artists, at least— 
received a lesson from those writers. It is never happy 
to see the pictures overstrained; go to the true Japanese 
art to learn refinement. While I admit the art of 
some artist which has the detail of beauty, I must tell 
him that reality, even when true, is not the whole 
thing; he should learn the art of escaping from it. 

That is, in my opinion, the greatest of all; without 
it, art will never bring us the eternal and the mysteri¬ 
ous. If you should see some work of Nakagawa or 
Ishii exhibited here, you would see my point, because 
they are somehow wrong for becoming good work, 
while they impress with line and colour. I spoke 
before of effort and pretence; such an example you 
will find right here in Hiroshi Yoshida’s canvases, big 
or small, most of them being the nature study. (By 
the way, this Yoshida is the artist who exhibited two 
great canvases called “Unknown,” or “World of 
Cloud,” painted, doubtless, from Fuji Mountain, 
overlooking the clouds at one’s feet, and Keiryu, or 
“The Valley,” at the Government exhibition, with 
some success some years ago.) I am ready to admit 
that the artist verily well has brought out his purpose 
before us; but the true reality is not only the outside 
expression. His pictures are executed carefully; but 
what a forced art! This is the age when all the 
Japanese artists, those of the Japanese school not 
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excepted, are greatly cursed by objectivity. Someone 
has said that the Japanese dress, speaking of Japanese 
woman as a picture, does serve to make the distan ce 
greater; I thought in my reflection that so it is with 
the Japanese art. And, again, how near is the Western 
art—at least, the Japanese work of the Western school! 
Such a nearness to our feeling and mind, I think, is 
hardly the best quality of any art. I have ceased for 
some time to expect anything great or astonishing 
from Wada, or Okada, or even Kuroda; we most 
eagerly look forward to the sudden appearance of 
some genius at once to frighten and hypnotise and 
charm us and make the Western art more intimate 
with our minds. 

I amused myself thinking that it was Wilde who 
said that Nature imitates art; is not the nature of 
Japan imitating the poor work of the Western method ? 
Art is, indeed, the most serious thing. It is the time 
now when we must jealously guard our spiritual in¬ 
sularity, and carefully sift the good and the bad, and 
protect ourselves from the Western influence which 
has affected us too much in spite of ourselves. Speak¬ 
ing of the Western art in Japan, I think I have spoken 
quite unconsciously of the general pain, not only in 
art, but in many other things, from which we wish 
we could escape. 

After all, I have said from my uncompromising 
thought, my mind, which is conscious to some extent 
of a responsibility for Japan’s present condition in 
general, has suddenly toned down thinking of the 
short history of Western art in Japan, that is only 
less than fifty years; what could we do in such a short 
time? It may even be said that we did a miracle in 
art as in any other thing; I can count, in fact, many 
valuable lessons (suggestions, too) from the Western 
art that we transplanted here originally from mere 
curiosity. Whether good or bad, it is firmly rooted 
in Japan’s soil; we have only to wait for the advent 
of a master’s hand for the real creation of great beauty. 
It seems to me that at least the ground has been pre¬ 
pared. 

Charles Wirgman, the special correspondent sent to 
the Far East from the London News , might be called 
the father of Western art in Japan; he stayed at Yoko¬ 
hama till he died, in 1891, in his fifty-seventh year. 
He was the first foreign teacher from whom any 
Japanese learned the Western method of art; Yoshiichi 
Takahashi was one of his students. Before Taka- 
hashi, Togai Kawakami was known for his foreign art 
in early 1880; but it is not clear where he learned it. 
Yoshimatsu Goseda was also, beside Takahashi, a 
well-known student of the said Wirgman, and Shin- 
kuro Kunizawa was the first artist who went to London 
in 1875 for art study, but he died soon after his return 
home in 1877 before he became a prominent figure in 
the art world. 

When the movement engaged Antonio Fontanesi, an 
Italian artist of the idealistic school, in 1876, as an 
instructor, the Western school of art had begun to 
establish itself even officially; this Italian artist is 
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still to-day respected as a master. He was much 
regretted when he left Japan in 1878; Forretti and 
San Giovanni, who were engaged after Fontanesi, did 
not make as great an impression as their predecessor. 
However, the time was unfortunate for art in general, 
as the country was thrown into disturbance by the civil 
war called the Saigo Rebellion; the popularity which the 
Western art seemed to have attained had a great set¬ 
back when the pictures were excluded from the National 
Exhibition in 1890. But in the reaction the artists of 
the Western school gained more vigour and deter¬ 
mination; Shotaro Koyama, Chu Asai, Kiyowo Kawa- 
mura, and others were the well-known names of those 
days. Kiyoteru Kuroda and Keiichiro Kume, the 
beloved students of Raphael Collin, returned home 
when the China-Japan War was over; they brought 
back quite a different art from that with which we had 
been acquainted hitherto. And they led vigorously the 
artistic battle; the present popularity, at least in 
appearance, is owing to their persistence and industry. 
The Government again began to show a great interest 
in the Western art; she sent Chu Asai and Yeisaku 
Wada to Paris to study the foreign art. Not only 
these, many others sailed abroad privately or officially 
to no small advantage; you will find many Japanese 
students of art nowadays wherever you go in Europe 
or America. 

We were colour-blind artistically before the importa¬ 
tion of Western art, except those who had interest in 
the so-called colour-print; but the colour-print was less 
valued among the intellectual class, as even to-day. 
Our artistic eye, which was only able to see everything 
flat, at once opened through the foreign art to the 
mystery of perspective, and, though they may not be 
the real essence of art, they were at least a new thing 
for us. There are many other lessons we received 
from it; it seems to me that the best and greatest value 
is its own existence as a protest against the Japanese 
art. If the Japanese art of the old school has made 
any advance, as it has done, it should be thankful to 
the Western school; and at the same the artists of 
foreign method must pay due respect to the former 
for its creation of the “Western Art Japanised.” It 
may be far away yet, but such an art of combination 
of the East and West is bound to come. 

Yone Noguchi. 


During the children’s season at the Court Theatre, 
which opens on December 29, the plays presented will 
be “ The Fairy Doll,” “ The Strange Boy,” and “ The 
Enchanted Garden,” by Miss Netta Syrett (on Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at 2.30), and “ The 
Cockyolly Bird,” by Mrs. Dearmer (on Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, at 2.30). The cast consists 
almost entirely of children, and the plays are meant 
for children and for any bigger people who have not 
outgrown a childish taste for dolls and fairies. Seats 
may now be booked at the theatre at the usual prices, 
or subscription will be taken at £2 2s for six stalls 
(for both programmes) or £\ is. for six dress circle 
or upper box seats. 


big 


Music 

B EFORE the touch of Christmas fell upon the 
concert-halls, those much-enduring buildings 
resounded with a tunefulness which may have been 
some compensation to them for the kind of humming 
and strumming which they are not infrequently con¬ 
demned to hear. We had a decidedly pleasant week 
of music, good, varied, and not too full. The visit 
to London of M. Ravel made it even memorable. But 
he would be the first to say “ Place aux Dames, so 
we will not write of his visit until we have congratu¬ 
lated the ladies who have been showing us how to $ing. 
They included one singer of the very first rank, Mme. 
Julia Culp; one who, had she not a few years ago 
abandoned her professional career, would surely have 
occupied a distinguished place in that rank, Miss 
Muriel Foster; one who has but recently left the group 
of the best amateurs and become one of the most earnest 
and sincere of professional artists, Miss Nor ah Daw- 
nay; that admirable artist, Miss Rhoda von Glehn; 
and in addition to these ladies of established position 
there were a number of young singers, pupils of Mr. C. 
Karlyle, who gave a concert quite out of the common 
way, some of them, it is to be hoped, having a very 
successful future promised in their Book of Destiny. 

Both Miss Dawnay and Miss Foster made up their 
programme chiefly of German songs. They have wide 
knowledge and very fine taste, and they know, it must 
be presumed, what style of music suits them best. But 
we venture to protest, ever so gently, against the habit, 
common to so many British artists, of treating the art 
of their own country in Cinderella fashion. In Vienna 
or Munich you would not find native singers giving a 
recital composed mainly of the songs of one other 
country. Germany is, of course, very rich in the finer 
kind of song. But if Miss Foster and Miss Dawnay 
would condescend to make search among British songs, 
or those of Italy, France, Russia, Scandinavia, they 
could make up programmes at least as attractive as 
their German ones. The other day Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang a recital of twenty-four British songs, and it was 
entirely delightful and refreshing. We commend this 
example to our leading ladies. Miss Dawnay, it is 
true, sang two old and four modem English songs 
and one Italian, and these were just as well sung as 
her Bach and her Brahms. She sings with great purity, 
and even dignity. There is never a suspicion that she 
is seeking to entrap her audience into admiring the 
singer rather than the song. The voice is not of great 
volume, but it is amply sufficient, sweet and clear, and 
her diction is unusually good. One gets the impression 
at once that Miss Dawnay has “scholarly” instincts, 
that it has been her pleasure to study her composer 
exhaustively, to annotate and compare him, to penetrate 
into his secrets as far as she can, and to prefer all this 
to the mere showing an audience the equipment of her 
voice. The fine quality, then, of this recital made us 
pass a very pleasant evening, and Miss Dawnay’s 
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success with her public was as genuine as it was 
deserved. 

Miss Foster's noble voice and impassioned style arc 
as remarkable as ever. But they are not as completely 
under her control as they were in those days when she 
probably sang in public every day of the year. In 
spite of this, one is still moved to cry, “ How magni¬ 
ficent she is!” It was possible to forgive her for 
singing so many songs by Richard Strauss, none of 
them really in the first class of lieder y because they 
served to show how much a singer of great gifts can 
do with second-rate material. Miss Foster could almost 
persuade you that “ Geduld” and “ Ich sehe wie in 
einem spiegel ” are great songs, so grandly did she 
sing them, with such an unerring perception, with such 
a grip of their rhythm. Her Brahms is intensely felt, 
but, also, it is too insistent, as if she would compel 
attention rather than persuade it. Her one song in 
Italian was Hummel's “ L'ombrosa notte vien,” which 
was in every programme in our childhood, and given 
to every pupil by every singing master. It was quite 
worth reviving. 

Mme. Culp's singing needs no praise. Perhaps she 
is the best of all the singers in her genre . Her splendid 
voice is absolutely obedient to her. But we regret the 
tendency, which we have noticed on other occasions, 
to over-act with voice and manner. Schubert's “ Hein- 
liches Lieben'' and “ Die Forelle,” Eric Wolf’s 
" Marchen,” and Brahms' “ Meerfahrt ” suffered from 
this too emphatic style, and sometimes Mme. Culp’s 
temfe is very slow, as in “ Der Schmied.” But, then, 
her audience seems to like best what we liked least! 
We wish that both Miss Foster and Mme. Culp would 
trust their audience more fully, and not be so anxious 
to insist on the meaning of every phrase. 

Mr. Karlyle is fortunate in having pupils with such 
good voices to train, and they are certainly fortunate 
in having found a teacher who is not only so successful 
in moulding and developing the voice, but so wise in 
his choice of music for them to study. He depends 
chiefly on the older Italians. His young people sing 
Palestrina, Pasquiiii, Lesti, Leo, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, 
and they are exercised not only in solos, but in con¬ 
certed music, motetts, hymns, rounds, and the like. 
Here we had a programme of altogether exceptional 
interest interpreted by young singers, some of whom are 
already fit to take good rank on the public platform. 

We have left Miss von Glehn to the last because, at 
the Classical Concert Society she sang some of M. 
Ravel's songs to his accompaniment, and we may thus 
write of composer and singer together. She is an artist 
of delightful accomplishment, as clever as possible, 
and thorough in all her work. For an English singer 
to interpret M. Ravel's music as she does is really a 
tour de force. She adopts that greater naturalness of 
style, the absence of which we have sometimes to regret 
in Miss Foster and Mme. Culp, though their voices and 
their gifts are doubtless more splendid than hers. But 
charmingly as she sang the Clement Marot songs, and 
the delicious “ Martin-P£cheur,” she would hardly be 


able to attack such a piece as “La Pintade.” With 
the exception of Mme. Bathori, we know no singer 
except Mile. Luquiens *rho could hope to succeed with 
it. Mile. Luquiens sang it, and some other songs, at 
the reception given by the “Concert Club” to M. Ravel, 
when her power of subtle description and her wit left 
one amazed. And what shall we say of M. Ravel, 
with his Quartett, his Allegro for Harp and Strings, and 
these wonderful songs, but that he is one of those god¬ 
sends for which we thank Heaven. His brilliance, his 
pathos, his humour, the exquisite new sounds which 
his genius for instrumental combinations allows us to 
hear; his gift of melody, his clarity, his delicate 
fantasy—his use of all these rare gifts unite to chann 
our sadness away. To hear his music is like reading 
a story by Anatole France. One smiles perpetually to 
oneself while enjoying these pleasures; not because 
every word is a word of wit, but because the whole 
thing is “ just perfect.” While it lasts, we desire 
nothing else, not even were it something better! 


The Theatre 

“The Fortune Hunter” at the 

Queen’s Theatre 

117 E have all known a good many Americans, most 
W of whom have been delightful people, but has 
anyone met the particular kind of person who flourishes 
like the green bay tree in such plays as this by Mr. 
Winchell Smith, the author of the popular “ Brewster’s 
Millions ” ? 

No doubt “ The Fortune Hunter ” has already been 
an enormous success in the United States; possibly it 
may have a victorious career here. We hope so, for it 
is full of simple, cheery people, who always do just 
what is expected of them at the right moment. They 
may be the local characters in the cities and " old time ” 
villages of America, but they appear to us to lx 
commonplace descendants of the people created by the 
imagination of Charles Dickens and his followers 
—adapted for theatrical purposes. 

We have seen Mr. Hale Hamilton in “ Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” and in Drury Lane melodrama, 
and now as Nathaniel Duncan, and he always seems 
the same bright, rather stout, American gentleman who 
acts a good deal at the audience and expresses the 
simplest and even rather stupid phrases as though they 
were matters of great import and jewels of brilliant 
wit. He shares this quality with most of the other 
members of the long cast. Mr. William Boyd Davis 
is a neat commercial gentleman, Henry Kellogg, who 
has done very well in business and is anxious to help 
his friend Duncan, who has spent his fortune in a few 
gay years. After many attempts, the successful man 
advises the unsuccessful one to marry a fortune. 
According to Kellogg, there are many ladies in the 
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smaller towns of America who await the coming 
of a dashing city person to their out-of-the-way homes 
and are ready to bestow their hearts and riches upon 
such a one at short notice. Kellogg explains to Duncan 
that he must go to a place called Radville, and live 
a quiet churcb-going life for a while, and the rules that 
he must follow and just how to ensnare the bird de¬ 
light. It is all quite simple. Duncan comes to the 
village, goes to church, takes a post in a broken-down 
store, and soon the heiress, Josie, Miss Clara Mackin, 
the daughter of the rich local banker, Lockwood, Mr. 
George Traill, makes love to him. But, of course, 
Duncan is really a high-souled fellow. He remakes 
the fortunes of the old storekeeper, and he loves with 
the purest theatrical love that elderly person's only 
daughter, Betty Graham, Miss Myrtle Tannehill. But, 
according to the rules of Kellogg, he has become en¬ 
gaged to the rich and gushing young lady—and here 
is a pretty pass. But it is one that the author or any 
accustomed playwright can get out of when he has a 
comedy of four long acts in hand. Again a little 
while and the villagers of Radville believe Duncan to 
be some sort of absconding, bank manager, and his 
complication with Josie is cleared away, and, having 
made a fortune by the sale of a wonderful invention 
for his lover's father, all is easy. Kellogg appears 
at Radville and explains matters, and the story is 
ended by the happiness of Betty and her Nathaniel. 
This is all very nice and charming, and, if the London 
public care for such childish fare, “ The Fortune 
Hunter " will be an immense attraction. The unreal 
characters who take part in the play are all presented 
with carefulness and just as much sincerity as the 
author will allow. On the first night at least there 
was plenty of laughter and applause. Mr. Hamilton 
dashed through his romantic part with a will; Mr. 
Davis was straightforward and as convincing as might 
be. Miss Mackin was rustic and quick to love, Miss 
Tannehill at first rough and ragged and warm-hearted 
and later a most ladylike and sympathetic person. 
Those who like Mr. Hale-Hamilton's methods will de¬ 
light in the play; for us others—well, the world is 
before us. 

The Repertory Season at the St. 

James’s Theatre 

THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES. 

THIS beautiful and overwhelmingly powerful picture 
of the coming of Death by Maurice Maeterlinck has 
been finely translated by Mr. Alfred Sutro and splen¬ 
didly produced by Mr. Granville Barker. From the 
first moment when the tragic lady,Ygraine, Miss Lillah 
McCarthy, finds that her little brother, Tintagiles, Miss 
Odette Goimhault, has been sent to the dark castle in 
which she and her sister, the timorous Bellangfcre, Miss 
Vera Tschaikowsky, are prisoners, the agony of the 
four mystic scenes increases in strength and unnameable 
horror. 


All is mystery, all is suspected doom; no touch of 
hope lightens the deep and bitter mystery of the fate 
that hangs over the two devoted sisters and their beau¬ 
tiful little brother. But the ladies Ygraine and Bellan- 
gere, with their old and faithful friend Aglovale, Mr. 
Nicholson, are strong in their fight against the power 
of the unseen Queen who has decided to call away the 
youthful Tintagiles. Their efforts are an exquisite 
poem, but futile as all human endeavour against the 
unknown. The various characters are played with per¬ 
fect tragic skill, but the story, which is to show the 
blind horror of parting with those we love, is carried 
forward with relentless power. 

At last we see the three mysterious and sinister 
servants of the Queen who come to take the young 
prince at night from the loving and jealous arms of 
the sisters who hold him closely even in sleep. These 
three darkly subtle sen ants are played with admirable 
effect by Mr. Hewetson, Mr. Holloway, and Mr. Jeayes, 
they carry conviction in every movement, word and 
glance. Soon they have stolen Tintagiles from his 
loving guardians, and soon only his faint voice is heard 
beyond the outer gate of death. Ygraine hears and 
follow? and sustains her little brother for a moment 
with her efforts to open the gates beyond which he has 
now passed. All is vain and impotent endeavour, the 
doom has fallen, Tintagiles is in the clutches of the 
unseen eternal Queen. 

The acting, the staging and the dressing of this 
superb poem are the simplest and most perfect examples 
of art that have been seen in the theatre in our time. 
The difficulties of Miss McCarthy's part of Ygraine are 
overcome without effort, but with the most harrowing 
effect. The profound despairing agony of her voice as 
she curses and prays at the doors of death haunts us 
long after, but one thinks less of her than of the play 
as a whole. It is an overpowering experience in stage 
illusion, helped by everyone connected with it, and not 
least by the music, written by Mr. Vaughan Williams, 
which contains the very essence and glamour of despair 
and the heavy meaning of death. 

THE SILVER BOX. 

To follow Maeterlinck's doom-fraught poem with the 
modem tragedy by Mr. Galsworthy may appear to be 
heaping the sorrows of the world upon our heads. But 
the “Silver Box" at least brings us back from the 
mysteries of the imagination to the satiric life of to¬ 
day. 

The play is, of course, already well known, but it 
has never been so skilfully presented and so ably acted 
before. 

Apart from any sociological value it may possess, 
as an acting play it must be considered the most 
successful of Mr. Galsworthy's many fine works. Mr. 
John Barthwick, M.P., and Mrs. Barthwick of Mr. 
Arthur Whitby and Miss Esm6 Beringer, respectively, 
are remarkably fine impersonations of people that all 
of us know and can criticise in the most intimate detail. 
Mrs. Barthwick especially gives us a most elaborate 
and perfect picture of a modem woman of the world, 
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tender and devoted, a complete believer in her own 
class, who is ready and willing to destroy, in her gentle 
way, all other creatures who threaten her happiness or 
the happiness of those who are near to her. The care¬ 
less, pleasure-loving son, Jack Barthwick, whose acts of 
folly cause so much tragedy, is shown us in lifelike 
form by Mr. Donald Calthrop, while the sad victim 
of the play, the harmless working woman, Mrs. Jones, 
is made once more a vital and deeply impressive figure 
by the simple, clear, and pathetic performance of Miss 
Irene Rooke. The many other characters of the play, 
which has already been recognised as the bitterest 
possible expost of our frequent little social humbugs, 
are all presented with skill and an artistic cunning 
which hides itself with admirable effect. 

We have heard that Mr. Barker intends to continue 
his repertory season at the Savoy Theatre, and we can 
merely beg all playgoers interested in the art of the 
stage to see each production in its turn, for, without 
doubt, the season should prove an epoch-making one 
in the history of the English stage. 


“The Girl Who Didn’t” at the 

Lyric Theatre 

“ The Laughing Husband,’* the gay and accomplished 
music of which, by Mr. Edmund Eysler, won it so 
warm a welcome on the first night, does not appear to 
have greatly drawn the public. In any case, Mr. P. 
M. Faraday has shattered the comic opera to bits and 
remoulded it nearer to the heart’s desire of those who 
love the lightest of light musical comedies. 

UVider its new “Girl ” name and re-cast in regard 
to almost every character, the entertainment possesses 
the lively qualities which are sure to endear it to the 
audiences who enjoyed “ The Girl in the Taxi.” From 
the point of view of this class of playgoer—and he 
is as mighty as an army with banners—a thousand im¬ 
provements have been made in the production. There 
is more gaiety; there are new songs, such as " The 
Tango Dream ” and “Because I’m a Girl,” written 
and composed by Miss Elsa Maxwell; and then there 
are the fresh and charming Miss Yvonne Arnaud and 
the bold and dashing Miss Grace La Rue, who used 
to tell us that we made her love us and she didn’t 
want to do it, and who uses her fine eyes upon the 
entranced audience without the slightest reserve or sense 
of comedy. The delicious singing and acting of Mr. 
Courtice Pounds have, of course, been lain aside, and 
Mr. Workman makes the part of what was the laughing 
husband into an extremely comic, popular, inconsistent 
character, and sings “Wine of the Rhine” after a 
fashion that wrecks that joyous melody completely. 
Mr. Lionel Mackinder brings his old Gaiety manner to 
the support of “ The Girl Who Didn’t”; we believe he 
is immensely liked, and his dancing and his figure are 
lighter and younger than ever. Only his features and 
expression and his voice have—shall we say?—grown 
up. The crowd is more beautiful and better dressed 
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than before; the music is, of course, as good as it has 
always been, and as skilfully played, and Mr. James 
Blakeley once more makes the last act—in which so 
many people are agreeably reconciled, into one long, 
piquant, merry scene. We feel we have left out many 
of the charms of the new musical comedy, for that is 
what it now really is—those wonderful dresses by 
Lucille, those gay songs of Miss Arnaud, the dozens 
of clever dances and merry meetings, but all this 
and much more the play-going public will discover for 
themselves, for “ The Girl Who Didn’t ’ ’ is something 
quite other than the girl who will not draw. 


“Robina in Search of a Husband” 
at the Vaudeville Theatre 

THE management of Mr. McKinnel and Mr. Whelen 
deserves uncommonly well of the public—this sounds 
almost as bitter as saying that a man means well—but 
in the case of the Vaudeville we feel sure that these 
two energetic gentlemen will make good if they can 
stay the course. 

They have not discovered an epoch-making play in 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s new work. By the way, is it 
a new work ?—it possesses all the noisy faults and com 
plications of a farce of fifteen years ago. The charac¬ 
ters are not real people—their names, “Mrs. Mulberry,” 
“Jollyboy,” “Flannelly-Jones,” remind us of boyhood; 
their acting recalls those wonderful old farces in which 
it was finally explained in the last act that many of the 
characters were mad. Several of the actors at least are 
fairly new to us; Miss Rowena Jerome plays her im¬ 
possible part with some skill and sense of comedy; Mr. 
Harold Chapin acts like an amateur who is a quite 
gifted playwright as it happens, but Mr. Edmond 
Breon gives us a delightful character as a caricature 
of an American who has made his pile and come to 
England to look for his favourite cousin. The story 
n too involved to tell, but the whole play serves one 
excellent purpose: it forms the severest contrast to 
Mr. Shaw’s “Great Catherine,” and enables us to see 
virtues in that slight but lively little piece which we 
utterly missed on the first night. In fact, it is well 
worth sitting through the four acts of nonsense which 
Mr. Jerome calls with half justice “an absurd play,” so 
that one may enjoy the entirely different mental attitude 
of Mr. Shaw. We say the author’s description of 
“Robina in Search of a Husband” is a partial truth 
because in reality the piece of writing is absurd without 
being in any way a play. 

On second sight we recognise that “Great Catherine” 
is acted with the most admirable skill by Miss Kings¬ 
ton, Mr. Norman McKinnel, and Mr. Breon; no one 
should miss this queer sketch of Russian eighteenth 
century life which Mr. Shaw has, it would seem, written 
to prove that there are some fools among Englishmen. 
It might be demonstrated that other nations have their 
share of this class, even the Irish, only the last fact 
is already too well known. Egan MEW. 
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Purism 

I T is commonly believed that the progressive and 
conservative spirits are two opposing tendencies of 
the human mind which, like the opposite movements of 
the pendulum, are of equal value and importance to 
the whole machine, whose qualities and defects being 
contrary and, therefore, complementary to one another, 
their alternate ascendancy ensures the greatest well¬ 
being of the community. This view, popularised by 
Macaulay, is as fallacious as it is plausible. Con¬ 
servatism is not opposed to progress; it is an integral 
part of it. Neither is it of the same importance, for 
progress is dependent upon conservation, but conserva¬ 
tion is not dependent upon progress. I mean to say 
that I cannot progress in wealth, or knowledge, or 
virtue, without conserving what I have already gained; 
but I can conserve what I have gained without 
progressing. In short, the condition of movement 
upwards is the stability of what is underneath. When 
Archimedes proposed to raise the earth, it was not 
motive power but stability which he desiderated. When 
everything is moving around us no profitable motion 
on our part is possible. This is, indeed, the state of 
tilings we find in those spheres of action over which 
the spirit of reform has gained an irresponsible control, 
as, for example, in the sphere of national education. 
In this paradise of progress all out-of-date methods are 
scrapped at short intervals, and entirely new and im¬ 
proved methods installed. Everything in the system 
is up to date, everything is speeding ahead, except the 
children’s minds, which are stationary. 

" There is nothing so revolutionary,” wrote Thomas 
Arnold, " because there is nothing so unnatural and so 
convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, 
when all the world is, by the very law of its creation, 
in eternal progress.” This is very eloquent and very 
plausible, but what does it mean? Here is a man 
ascending a ladder with a hod of bricks, and here at 
the bottom is another man, straining to keep the thing 
fixed. Now, if the latter, in defiance of nature and 
the law of gravity, should continue his efforts, or if, 
on the other hand, he should be moved by the eloquence 
of Thomas Arnold and decide to relax this unnatural 
strain, which line of action would have the most con¬ 
vulsive and the most revolutionary consequences ? 

These considerations may be held to invalidate the 
stereotyped argument against Purism, that it is an 
attempt to resist the natural movement of language in 
development, and so is inimical to progress. It is true 
that language develops by extending old words to new 
ideas, but if in gaining new ideas it is losing old ones 
it is not progressing. Purism does not resist the for¬ 
ward but the backward movement of language; it is 
an attempt to recover ground once ours, which we have 
lost by wanton carelessness. Such losses occur not 
from the natural but from the unnatural development 
of language; that is, the extension of words to mean¬ 
ings which do not naturally belong to them; for, when 
a word is extended to a new meaning which is logically 
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related to the old one, it continues to signify both with 
perfect efficiency. Like a servant who has been trans¬ 
ferred from one to another of the same family, it still 
acknowledges its former master. When, however, a 
word is transferred to a meaning not logically related 
to the old, it must sever connection with the past. It 
is like one who has taken service with a stranger or an 
enemy of his former master; or, again, it is like a bad 
general who has occupied a position which cannot L>e 
held without deserting his base. 

These generalisations we propose to illustrate by a 
few examples. The word organic signifies, in the 
language of modem science, "vital,” "relating to the 
phenomena of life”; as when we distinguish organic 
from inorganic chemistry. Organic properly means 
“ mechanical,” and in Greek is actually used in contra¬ 
distinction to vital . The correct terms for organic and 
inorganic are "empsychic” and "apsychic.” The use 
of organic in its modern sense reflects a phase of recent 
scientific thought. The scientists of the Victorian age 
were struggling to explain the universe without admit¬ 
ting life, as a separate principle, into their calculations; 
and, in order to distinguish the phenomena of the 
living from those of the lifeless, without admitting the 
word life into their terminology, they adopted the word 
organic . 

Perhaps the two most important terms in Greek philo¬ 
sophy are dynamis , "capacity ” or "potentiality,” and 
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cnergia, " realisation '* or “actuality. 0 In English, 
these two terms have almost exchanged meanings. By 
energy we mean “capacity of movement, 0 as when we 
say “I have no energy. 0 Dynamic , oa the other hand, 
signifies “ actual movement, * * as when we speak of 
hydrodynamics as opposed to hydrostatics. The proper 
antithesis to hydrostatics is, of course* hydro kinetics. 
Homogeneous means in Greek “of the same class or 
genus * ’; thus, contraries, such as sickness and health, 
darkness and light, are of the same class, being sub¬ 
jects of the same science. Homogeneous in English 
means “having like'parts, 0 as when we speak of “a 
homogeneous fluid. 0 The correct word to signify this 
is homoeomereous . The modern use of the terms 
synonym and synonymous is utterly perverted. In 
Greek, synonymous means “having the same name,” 
and to say of two names that “they have tbe same 
name, 0 when we mean that they signify the same thing, 
is patently irrational. The correct word to signify 
“ equivalent in meaning 0 is homosemous. 

It is remarkable that the Latin word equivocal , which 
properly means the same as the Greek synonymous , has 
been no less perverted, though in a different direction. 
Equivocal is properly applied (as in Sir Thomas Browne 
and others) to two things which are signified by one 
word; it is now applied to one word which signifies 
two things. 

In all these examples it will be seen that the second 
meaning of the word is not cognate with, but is often 
contrary to, its former meaning, and that in gaining 
the second it has been forced to leave hold of the first; 
so that, even if there has been a gain to the language, 
there has been an equivalent loss. Between the two 
meanings there is a clear gulf, and the word has not 
spanned but leaped it. Let us, then, refrain from 
saying that this is the natural growth of language, for, 
as Linnaeus says, “ Natura non facit saltus.° 

John Rivers. 


Notes and News 

The structure of the New Testament Temple has 
been the subject of many studies. Several attempts 
to reconstruct it in miniature have been made; one of 
the most ambitious was that by the late Dr. Schick, 
now on view in Jerusalem. Visitors are charged a 
franc for inspecting it; it has not, however, given 
universal satisfaction, and the subject is still open for 
consideration. A new model, differing from all 
previous ones, has been made from the specifications 
of Mr. W. Shaw Caldecott, and is now on view at 
the Bookroom, 25-35, City Road, E.C. It is con¬ 
structed to a scale of 16 feet to the inch, and shows 
the whole mass of buildings within a heavy enclosure 
wall. The speciality of this restoration is that it is 
founded upon the Biblical measure of .two cubit 
lengths, one being applied to the site and another to 
its various edifices. The adaptation of these is ex¬ 
plained and defended in a 6s. volume, now ready, 
entitled “Herod’s Temple. 0 


Particulars of the following open competitions will 
be announced month by month in the Three Arts 
Journal during the forthcoming year, starting in the 
January number:—A prize of £50 is offered by a 
member of the Three Arts Club for the best one-act 
play. £10 for the best song has also been offered by 
another member of the Club. A special prize of 
£10 10s. has been offered by Mr. R. P. Gossop for a 
j double-royal poster, the subject and conditions to be 
j announced in the January number. Seven guineas has 

• been offered by Messrs. Dobson, Moile, and Co., 

• printers, for a cover design, for a spring fashion caia- 
| logue. A prize of £6 6s. has been offered by Messrs. 

J. M. Dent and Sons, publishers, the subject to be 
announced later. Five guineas has been offered by 
The Magpie Publishing Company, the subject to be 
announced later, also by the Anglo-Engraving Co.; 
and a prize of £5 5s. has been offered by Mr. Ambrose 
Heal, of Messrs. Heal and Son, for a fabric design. 


The Council of the Library Association regret 
that the evidence submitted by their Education 
Committee to the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London appears to have been largely 
misunderstood. This evidence embodied an appea' 
for correlation of the library resources of London, and 
was in favour of centralising the University libraries; 
unfortunately, it has been cited as if it supported th? 
decentralisation advocated by the Commissioners it 
their final report. No consideration appears to havr 
been given to the scheme for a central collection of 
books, to be established at the University in its central 
building, and to form a depot for supplying important 
works required by students on loan to the pubbe 
libraries where they happen to be readers. This 
scheme, with little expenditure, would immediately 
have tended to bring the libraries of the metropolis into 
closer touch, to give serious readers a more adequate 
supply of expensive kinds of books, and at the same 
time to avoid useless duplication. The Council of the 
Association wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
proposals of the Royal Commissioners for breaking up 
the University Library into a series of sectional unit? 
are opposed to the teaching of practical librarians and 
to the policy acted upon by modern authorities. Nc 
consideration can outweigh the immense advantage to 
j a large body of readers of having the books located 
! together in a central building. The Council fear that, 
should these proposals be carried out, they would tend 
to a much less effective library service, and to a greit 
increase of expenditure, since costly duplication of 
books would be unavoidable. The Council urge that 
the Departmental Committee of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion on the University of London should give the 
problem of the University Library full consideration, 
and not accept the recommendations of the Royal 
j Commission so far as they favour decentralisation r 
the proposed disintegration of the existing Centra' 
University Library. 


Cardinal Bourne has written a preface to a book 
which is likely to attract a great deal of attention. The 
author is the Rev. Henry C. Day, S.J., and the title i> 
I “Catholic Democracy, Individualism and Socialism.” 

1 Messrs. Heath, Cranton and Ouseley, hope to have the 
: book ready for publication in the early spring. 
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perial and Foreign Affairs 


RUSSIAN PROTEST TO THE PORTE 

A LTHOUGH, as we remarked last week, the year 
happily ends with the international horizon 
cloudless, there still remain some interesting problems 
awaiting the solution of diplomacy. In surveying these 
problems at their inception, far-seeing observers will 
be able to detect the germs of trouble which may in 
the distant future again create war panic from end to 
end of Europe. It is now fully made manifest that 
the campaign in the Balkans was merely local in effect, 
and exerted little, if any, influence upon the larger 
issue at stake, the political destiny of the Great Powers 
intimately concerned with the Eastern question. Thus, 
neither Russia nor Austria could claim what might be 
termed decisive results from the rigorous diplomacy to 
which they resorted during the period under discussion. 
The pan-Slavonic movement was dealt a death-blow. 
Austria, on her part, suffered the chagrin of witnessing 
the rise of Servia to a place of power and consequence 
in the region of the Near East; and at the same time 
the restlessness exhibited by the star elements among 
the varied races which she governs brought home to her 
the realisation of the instability of her national struc¬ 
ture. Germany, whose influence at the time was pre¬ 
dominant in Constantinople, emerged from the general 
chaos somewhat wounded in pride. For, in spite of 
the pathetic appeals of her fallen prot£g£, the Turk, 
she proved herself helpless because of the political 
conditions then prevailing throughout Europe, and 
stood silently by while the Ottoman forces which she 
had trained were overwhelmed in disaster, and while 
the Ottoman Government, whom in time of peace she 
had befriended, was forced to submit to ignominious 
terms of peace. 

Bearing in mind all these circumstances, we are not 
surprised to find that there has been no relaxation in 
the diplomatic conflict which for centuries past Europe 
has waged around the Porte. In this connection the 
latest development is the protest of Russia, supported 
by England and France, against the appointment of a 

German military mission vested with wide powers to 

• _ 

reform the Turkish army. On first consideration it 
may be urged that, recalling the unhappy performance 
of German-trained Ottoman troops in the recent war, 
little importance need be attached to the measure just 
decided upon. But Russia doubtless realises, what is 
undeniably the truth, that the Turkish defeat was due 
to internal causes beyond the control of the German 
officers serving with the forces, whose powers were then 
very limited in extent. In spite of recent events, 
Russia has not abandoned her historic policy at Con¬ 
stantinople. Also, it may be taken for granted that 
Germany has resumed the rile of protector, which she 
was compelled temporarily to abandon while her friend 
was in stress. The existing rivalry between the Powers 
alluded to has, if anything, been accentuated by the 
results of the Balkan War, for the venue to which it is 
directed has been narrowed, and not a few uncertain 
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and formidable elements removed. Having regard to 
all that has happened in the past, it is not unnatural 
that Russia should view with jealousy any attempt 
under German auspices at military consolidation in the 
immediate vicinity of the Dardanelles. We should be 
closing our eyes to the facts of geographical, historical, 
and political development were we not frankly to recog¬ 
nise that these Straits are one day destined to come 
under the control of Russia. Keeping ever in vision 
that day, Russian statesmen are bound at every stage 
to shape a steadfast policy. 

That is only one side of the question. To appreciate 
its full bearing on the international situation of the 
future we must again glance in the direction of the 
Middle East. All students agree that the potential 
capacity of Turkey for military expansion has not been 
affected in the smallest degree by the outcome of the 
Balkan War. In that struggle the flower of the 
Turkish Army rooted on the Asiatic soil was never 
brought into play. Indeed, the circumstance that the 
Porte was caught unawares and had not time to ferry 
across the Bosphorus the fighting hordes of Asia was, 
in authoritative quarters, assigned as the real cause of 
the Ottoman deb&cle. We are told that in some re¬ 
spects the struggle in the Near East left conditions 
which would enable the military power of Turkey to 
be materially strengthened. In the first place it elimi¬ 
nated certain alien elements whose presence had proved 
fatal to real cohesion; and, in the second place, the 
issue concentrated the rule of the Sultan largely within 
the territory where it had racial warrant. As far as 
this last supposed advantage is concerned, it may be 
remarked that Turkish neglect of the region, consequent 
upon pursuit of ambitions in Europe, had enabled the 
Powers to secure spheres of influence, notably Germany 
with the Baghdad Railway, and Russia with her cal¬ 
culated concern for the Armenian population. As we 
announced last week, all the parties interested are on 
the eve of coming to an agreement, such as will give 
Germany, up to a point, a free hand in the construction 
of the line eastwards. In relation to Armenia, Russia 
recently considered it advisable to invite Germany to 
join her in making representations to the Porte, and 
as a matter of fact she succeeded in gaining the sym¬ 
pathetic ear of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

As far as the immediate outlook is involved, the 
situation in the Middle East bears a settled appear¬ 
ance. But we fear that cynical expediency is playing 
a great part in directing events, and that the solution 
of the more pressing problems of the moment will 
merely clear the way for a period of political and com¬ 
mercial activity on the part of the Powers such as can 
only end in creating new and still more formidable 
grounds for contention. Germany is to-day in virtual 
possession of Alexandretta, a splendid Mediterranean 
fort nominally Turkish, and she is credited with the 
intention of encouraging colonisation along the route 
of the Baghdad Railway. Russia has designs upon 
Armenia, France is managing and financing railways 
in Anatolia, while Great Britain may be said definitely 
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to have landed upon the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf. All these intrusions have for long been inevit¬ 
able and foreseen. But of late the conflict of interests 
has become still more complicated. Both Austria and 
Italy now are struggling to gain a foothold on the 
Asiatic mainland. The outstanding feature of the 
whole situation, however, is the rivalry between Ger¬ 
many and Russia. A Turkish Army, trained and in¬ 
fluenced by German officers, might not only be used to 
destroy Russian policy in relation to the Dardanelles, 
but might in certain circumstances be employed in the 
Middle East, where German interests are already 
strongly entrenched, and directed against Russian aims 
in Armenia if not against the territorial integrity of 
the Russian Empire itself. The Germans consider the 
Russian protest trivial. They point out that England, 
who supports the protest, has been entrusted with the 
training of the Turkish Navy and of the Greek Navy; 
and that the officers of France, who also lends her active 
sympathy to Russia, are to train a Greek army corps. 
But in view of the position which we have described 
at length, it must be confessed that these comparisons 
are specious and not at all convincing. By reason of 
her geographical proximity to Turkey, which renders 
the military preparations of her neighbours and the 
political factors arising therefrom of intimate concern, 
Russia has right on her side. 


MOTORING 

A S a result of the recent decision of the Executive 
Committee of the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union, the gentle motorist who is a member of 
that organisation, and who also delights in the use 
of the “ cut-out ”—in spite of the fact that the practice 
is illegal, unnecessary, and a nuisance to everybody 
else—will have to defend himself in case of prosecution 
for breach of the “ cut-out ” regulations. That is to 
say, he will no longer be able to avail himself of the 
services of the free legal defence department of the 
Association, which has hitherto been at his disposal 
in all cases of alleged infraction of the Motor-Car 
Acts, of whatsoever nature. Complaints are being 
constantly received from many quarters that the order 
prohibiting cut-outs is not being observed, and it is 
known that the Local Government Board is considering 
whether further and more drastic action may not be 
necessary if the annoyance continues. Doubtless this 
fact has had something to do with the announcement 
of the A.A. and M.U. committee, which has always 
shown itself alert in foreseeing the possibilities of 
restrictive and obnoxious motor legislation, and diplo¬ 
matic in its efforts to avert the same. In any case, its 
action in this matter will meet with the approval of 
the great majority of motorists, to whom the use of 
the cut-out is almost as much of a nuisance as it is 
to the general public. 
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The Light Car and Cycle Car makes an interesting 
suggestion in its current issue. It has been proposed 
that a 2,000 miles 1 trial of light cars should be held 
next summer, but our contemporary contends that the : 
distance is too great, in view of the present stage of 
development of the light car, and suggests that a 1,000 
miles’ demonstration run should be held, covering six 
days instead of a fortnight. The following is the 
proposed scheme of the tour:—Monday, acceleration 
tests and reliability non-stop run over hilly country; 
Tuesday, a Colonial day, for instance, over the South 
Downs and rough surfaces, necessitating a great deal 
of low-gear work—the idea of this would be to make 
the light cars more practicable for Colonial work; 
Wednesday, starting and re-starting tests, three in the 
morning and three in the afternoon; Thursday, speed 
test and flexibility test on top gear; Friday, ordinary 
non-stop run over hilly country; Saturday, inspection 
and test of the machines by the judges. The suggestion 
is a good one, and the result of such a thorough test 
as is indicated might serve to dissipate the idea that 
the light or cycle car, although attractive in theory 
and pretty to look at, is not to be relied upon for pro¬ 
longed and arduous service. 

A good deal of interest has been taken in motoring 
circles in the issue of the action brought by Mr. S. F. 
Edge against Messrs. D. Napier and Son, Ltd., the 
firm whose production the famous motorist did so much 
to popularise. The object of the action was to secure a 
legal definition of the terms of the agreement under 
which Messrs. Napier acquired all the share interest in 
S. F. Edge, Ltd., the vital point being the right of Mr. 
Edge to associate himself with certain business con¬ 
cerns of a competitive nature. A fortnight ago, the 
special jury before whom the case had been argued 
answered all the questions left to them by the Lord 
Chief Justice in favour of the Napier Company and Mr. 
Napier, and on Tuesday of last week His Lordship 
gave judgment on all points for the defendants. The 
case was one of considerable importance to both parties, 
and it will be interesting to know what association, if 
any, Mr. Edge will have in future with the motor 
industry. 

Probably the most remarkable instance of unfluc¬ 
tuating and continuous prosperity in the motor industry 
is furnished by the annual balance sheets of Rolls- 
Royce, Limited. From the very first year of the incep¬ 
tion of this company, the profits have steadily risen. 
In the year ended October 31, 1912, they amounted to 
a little over £7 1,000, whilst, according to a preliminary 
report sent to us by the Secretary of the Company, the 
result of the trading for the year ended October 31 last 
has resulted in a net profit, after making all the usual 
provisions for depreciation, etc., on a liberal scale, of 
£91,370. The directors are to be congratulated on the 
success of their policy of concentration on one model 
only, a policy they have consistently followed for 
many years. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE whole City is determined that the year shall end 
in cheerful fashion. The energy with which we 
all fight against misfortune is perhaps the best proof 
that we shall one day become prosperous again. We are 
compelled to mark up prices, for has not each man his 
own balance sheet to prepare, and does not each man wish 
to read'his losses as low as possible? We live upon 
illusion, and the illusion that we are rich because the 
pieces of paper that we possess are supposedly valuable is 

common to all greedy people. 

When the New Year opens we may find the illusions 
vanish. We may find everybody anxious to turn the paper 
into cash. But I don’t take too gloomy a view of the 
future. Bankers on the Continent will do all they can to 
support markets, for they want to sell securities, and 
they cannot sell on a falling market. Here we are not in 
dire straits for money. Indeed, the position of Great 
Britain is better than that of any other nation. We have 
not over-speculated, we have not over-traded, and we have 
invested most of our spare cash with reasonable care. 
Therefore, however seriously France may view the future, 
I think we have nothing more to face than a slow decline 
of values in Brazilian, Japanese, Argentine and Canadian 
stocks and a fair rise in Home Railways, Electric shares 
and a few selected Brewery stocks. Rubbers must tumble 
to half their present quotations, but it is quite possible 
that Kaffirs will keep their values, and may indeed gradu¬ 
ally improve if the magnates can cut down working ex¬ 
penses. But Shipping shares will slump as freights con¬ 
tinue to fall, and Irop and Steel must also droop. Wise 
people will therefore change their securities. Those who 
hold gilt-edged stocks need not worry. Money in 1914 
must eventually become cheaper, and this will cause all 
Trustee stocks to rise. Therefore a sale to-day would be 
extremely foolish. 

I am aware that many people think that the vast num¬ 
ber of new loans to be floated in Paris will keep money 
dear. But the issue of sound securities has not as urgent 
an effect upon the price of money as good trade. Money 
lent to traders is locked up. Money lent on stocks, espe¬ 
cially gilt-edged stocks, creates a new credit. Bad trade 
acts both ways : it releases a great deal of spare cash and 
it brings down prices and thus further releases money. A 
banker lends ^100,000 on copper at ,£100 a ton, but he 
has ^40,000 free money when copper drops to £€>o. As 
with copper so with every other class of goods. So I 
think we must get a gradual decline in the value of money 
and an appreciation in the value of good securities. 

In the Foreign Market they now declare that Caillaux 
has come to terms with the French bankers. The posi¬ 
tion is very disquieting, and a compromise was inevitable. 
But no compromise can get away from the fact that France 
in her eagerness to damage Germany has made some very 
bad investments. The French bankers have no doubt 
obtained concessions of value in Bulgaria, Servia, Greece 
and Turkey. They will run these countries in French 
money, whereas in the past they were financed by Ger¬ 
many. But none of them are solvent, and all must reor¬ 
ganise their public debts within a few years. Thus the 
French investor who buys the bonds that will be offered to 
him in the New Year is bound to make a very heavy loss, 
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and one that he will never get back. Rich as France is, 
careful as she is in money matters, her modern system of 
forcing the financier to move along the political road 
whether it be good business or bad will land her in a crash 
almost as bad as Panama. Politics are the curse of 
finance. No Government should interfere with what it 
knows nothing about. Because a man can talk it does not 
follow that he is a good man of business. Indeed, the 
exact opposite is more often the truth. 

Home Rails. —I have nothing new to say. I have again 
and again declared that in my opinion our English Rail¬ 
ways must be nationalised. I am not defending the opera¬ 
tion. I am not a Socialist. But we must face the fact 
that Socialism is in the air and that all Socialist measures 
come to pass and come quickly. There will be mighty 
little opposition to railway nationalisation if Lloyd George 
once decides to take the thing up, and I believe that he 
has so decided. He will easily prove that he can make 
money out of the railways and relieve the taxpayers. I 
think that for a few years he will be able to do this. But 
when railways are superseded just as canals have been 
then the country will have 1,500 millions of debt round its 
neck. But the public does not look ahead. It will readily 
see cheaper fares and better train services and electrifica¬ 
tion. These are self evident results of nationalisation. 
The Labour Party see fat jobs. The Tories see handsome 
compensation for shareholders and directors. Indeed 
everyone will get something. And no one will look more 
than a few years ahead. So I think that a purchase of 
Home Railways is sound business. 

Yankees are harder. The Telephone deal shows that 
the big people in the United States are working amicably 
with Wilson and that he is not bitter against Trusts. 
Roosevelt was not honest. He raged and raged, but he 
was easily dealt with. Taft was of the same kidney. But 
they tell me that Wilson holds moderate views and is not 
venal; yet Wall Street must not be too sanguine. The 
crusade against trusts has very sound backing all over 
America. Wilson knows this, and though he may be 
pleased that Northern Union and the Telephone Company 
have dissolved he still means to fight a dozen other trusts. 
I see no reason why anyone should buy Yankee rails to¬ 
day, and I think that in the new year Canadians will go 
to 200, which is even then a very high price indeed. 

Rubber. —The depression in the Rubber market re¬ 
mains incurable. The plain truth is that prices to-day are 
just fifty per cent, too high. Vallambrosa board have 
sent out a circular which admits that in the past six months 
the company could not make more than ^7,000, and no 
interim dividend can therefore be paid. As with Vallam¬ 
brosa so with dozens of other concerns, the price of rubber 
has cut down the dividends by seventy and eighty per cent. 
There is no chance of any rise in the price of plantation— 
on the contrary, we are much more likely to see is. 6d. 
than 2s. 6d. But when the planters realise that fifty trees 
to an acre produce more rubber than 150, and at a lower 
cost, we shall get working costs below is. Kuala Lumpur 
and F. M. S. are cutting out fast, and Vallambrosa has 
also thinned out. But none of the planters have had the 
courage to cut out to fifty trees, and until they do, and 
until they give up coagulating with acetic acid, they will 
never put the rubber plantation industry on a sound basis. 

Oil. —I cannot quite understand the Oil market. The 
“bulls’* of North Caucasian have many of them been 
shaken out, but there are still far too many left. I think 
that in the New Year another attempt will be made to put 
up prices. But there is no solid substratum of fact on 
which to build a real oil boom. Shell, Royal Dutch and 
Standard have always done well. Spies have not dis¬ 


graced themselves. Burma have a good record. But 
for the rest, they are just gambling counters, and most oi 
them have been made by promoters for the purpose 0? 
raising money, not out of oil outputs, but out of Stock 
Exchange gambling. There is nothing so speculative a-% 
oil. There is nothing so illusive. The Oil market ha- 
never really caught on except in spasms, and those wh*- 
have gone in have invariably lost their money. Oil dis¬ 
tributing is profitable—oil baling is in ninety* cases out ' • 
a hundred the exact reverse. 

Mines. —Everyone is asking whether the Kaffir magnate 
intend to keep up quotations after the end of the year 
They are marking up prices now because they wish tn 
show good balance sheets for the end of the year. Will 
they be brave enough to go on supporting the market in 
the new year and risk having to take some big blocks ©• 
shares? I doubt very much whether they possess thr 
necessary funds. Most of them are not as rich as the*, 
were. Indeed, if we except Johnnies, which is careful!, 
managed, the other finance companies have done extreme]-, 
badly—Goldfields most of all. 

Miscellaneous. —They are trying to put up Allsopp^ 
—my advice to holders is get out quickly if the rise con¬ 
tinues. Indeed, though I have long preached the doc¬ 
trine that Breweries were undervalued, I am not inclinec 
to go on preaching now that the rise has come. Always 
sell at the top if you can, and I think Breweries have hat! 
an excellent rise, and may be sold to-day. Again I repeat 
that all shipping shares should be sold, and I advise tr 
readers to get the current issue of the Economist arc 
peruse the article on freights. Coal, Iron and Steel share> 
are much too high and should be got rid of quickly. Mote- 
shares are no longer attractive. I think holders of Cuba' 
Ports common stock should take advantage of the rise v. 
get out. Raymond Radclyffi 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"IT IS 1 " AND "IT IS ME.”—II. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—After I had read the previous portion of this lettc: 
over again, I thought that these remarks might not, after: 
all, have sufficient weight with many, although I have, a* 
can be seen, exhausted almost all the information that the 
Anglo-Saxon language could afford on the subject. I 
then turned my attention to the verb Eire (to be), in order 
to see whether I could not obtain from this source some 
additional information to strengthen my theory. I hac 
in mind at the time Condillac’s words: “II ne faut que k 
seul verbe Stre pour prononcer tous nos jugements (Gram 
1, 13).” Here are two of the numerous different meaning' 
of the verb Etre . 

Examples. 

1. Cette maison est a This house belong* 

moi ( = m’appartietit). me. 

2. Je suis h vous dans Wait for me, I ar 
un moment ( = attendez-mo \ 9 coming back; I will afters 
je reviens h l’instant, or je to you in a moment. 

vais m'occuper de vous 
dans un moment). 

In order not to trespass too much upon my reader> 
time and attention, I am obliged to leave out a score or 
two of examples containing the many different meanings 
of the verb Etre . The two given above will, I hope, 
prove sufficient for my purpose. Amongst the example-- 
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mitted, there is one which will help me much, it is 14 11 
st” for 44 I1 y a.” 

Examples. 

11 est des hommes que la resistance ranime.—Littr£ 
11 y a dix hommes dans la rue.* 

Both in the English and French languages, the verb 
o be ( Stre) is sometimes used for avoir (to have). 
example: EUe s 'est tu£e (she has shot or killed herself), 
-lere the verb etre is but the verb avoir, so to speak, in 
lisguise ( = Elle a tud elle-m£me). The educated French, 
n the compound tenses of their reflexive verbs, use the 
tuxiliary etre for avoir. Among French peasants, one 
itill hears, occasionally, the verb avoir in the compound 
enses of reflexive verbs. One instance of this peculiarity 
n the French language is to be found in the charming 
ittle comedy “La Poudre aux Yeux,” by Labiche and 
vlartin, p. 54. The maidservant, a country girl, has sub- 
nitted to her mistress a list of the articles that she bought 
\t the market, together with an account of some other 
expenses :— 

Madame Malingear (reading the notes): Un lapin, cin- 
quante sous. . . . C'est horriblement cher ! 

Sophie (the maid): Madame, il y a une maladie sur les 
iapins. 

Madame Malingear (continuing): La bretelle h Mon¬ 
sieur, cinq sous. Comment, la bretelle? 

Sophie: La boucle qui s’avait cass6 (-qui s'ttait 
rassSe)” —(the buckle of one of master’s braces, which 
was broken). 

The following are, to my mind, the different interpo¬ 
lations of which the question Qui est la? for instance, is 
susceptible. 

(a) Qui ai-je devant 
moi ? Answer : Moi, or 
vous m’avez devant vous. 

(b) Qui vois-je devant 
moi ? Answer: Moi, or 
vous me voyez devant vous. 

(c) (When somebody 
knocks) : Qui entends-je 1 &? 

Answer: Afoi, or vous 

m’entendez. 

Now, coming to Dean Alford’s remarks: 44 I write a 
letter inviting a friend who is very particular on these 
points, to come to Canterbury. I write in some fear and 
trembling. All my adverbs are (wbat I should call) mis¬ 
placed, that I may not offend him. But at last, I am 
obliged to transgress, in spite of my good resolutions. I 
am promising to meet him at the station, and I was going 
to write : 4 If you see on the platform 44 an old party in a 
shovel that will be I.’ But my pen refuses to sanction 
(to endorse, I believe I ought to say, but I cannot) the 
construction. 4 That will be me 9 comes from it, in spite, 
as I said, of my resolve of the best possible behaviour.” 
At the time of my discussion with the “Old Linguist,” I 
should not have hesitated to say that will be 7 = that will 
be no other than I (am), just as I would say now, without 
hesitation, in answer to this question: Are you Mr. X? 
Yes, I am he, in conformity with the prevalent rule in 
the Latin, English, and other languages, in which the 
verb Esse (or to be, etc.), requires the same case after it as 
before it. But in the example under consideration, with 
my fresh experience in connection with the point at issue, 
I cannot help putting the pronoun in the accusative or 
objective case, as it is now called, my humble judgment 
telling me that the personal pronoun alluded to by Dean 


(a) Whom have I before 
me? Answer: Me or you 
have me before vou. 

(b) Whom do I see be¬ 
fore me? Answer : Me or 
you see me before you. 

(c) Whom do I hear 
there ? Answer: Me or 
you hear me. 


Alford is governed in reality, here, by the preposition but 
understood (=you will see no one else but me). 

Wright, in his English Dialect Grammar (Chap, of 
Pron. p. 75, No. 402) says: In all the dialects of Sc. 
and Eng. the objective form of the personal pronoun is 
used for the nominative . 


1. After the substantive verb, as it was her that did 
that (= we can charge her (obj.) with having done that). 

2. When standing alone, as ‘Who did that? Her. ’ ( = 
I charge her (obj.) with having done that). 

3. When the verb refers to different persons, as ‘Him 
and me did it. Jack and us went together (= you can 
charge him [obj.] and me [obj.] with having done it, or 
the blame can be laid on him and (on) me. People could 
have seen Jack (obj.) and us (obj.) go together.) 


Grammatical justification 
of the use of the nomina¬ 
tive after the verb to be, 
and after than and as. 

1. Who is there? It is / 
(who am there). 

2. Is she as tall as 1 
(am)? 

3. She is better than 1 
(am). 

4. She is worse than I 
(am). 

5. Who did that? I 
(did it). 

Who did that? He 
(did it). 

Who did that? She 
(did it). 

6. X can do that better 
than I (can do it). 

X can do that better 
than he (can do it). 

X can do that better 
than she (can do it). 

7. I love you more than 
he (loves you). 


Popular justification cf 
the use of me in such ex¬ 
pressions as It is me and 
after than and as. 

1. Who is there? It is 
me ( = you can see me). 

2. Is she as tall as me? 
( = as you see me? is she 
tall like me?) 

3. She is better than me 
( = in point of kindness, she 
is superior to me). 

4. She is worse than me 
( = in point of wickedness, 
she is above me, or she sur¬ 
passes me). 

5. Who did that? me 
( = you may charge me with 
having done that). * 

Who did that? him 
( = you may charge him 
with having done that). 

Who did that? her 
( = you may charge her 
with having done that). 

6. X can do that better 
than me ( = better than you 
believe me capable of doing 
that). 

X can do that better 
than him ( = better than you 
believe him capable of doing 
that). 

X can do that better 
than her (= better than you 
believe her capable of doing 
that). 

7. I love you more than 
him ( = than I love him). 


On the same principle, and in the same breath, it will 
now be possible to defend King George III and the follow¬ 
ing authors who are supposed to have sinned against the 
established grammatical rule:—(a) “Why, that me”! 
( = Why, they allude to me, or why, that’s (a picture of) 
me !) George III.* (b) 44 It is not me you are in love with ” 
(= It is not with me (that) you are in love). Addison, 
(c) “This shy creature, my brother says is me” (= my 
brother calls me this shy creature, or my brother says 
(that) this shy creature is a living picture of me); “Were 
it me I’d show him the difference” (= If he had to deal 
with me, I would show him the difference). “Clarissa 
Harlowe.” (d) 44 Is she as tall as me?” ( = as you see me, 


* We say il y a . when the statement is not vague. 


* Bain’s Higher Grammar p. 315. 
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or is she tall like me?) Shakespeare, (e) “She suffers 
hourly more than me ”) ( = she suffers hourly more, com¬ 
pared to me). Swift, etc. 

Therefore, to use Dr. Latham’s words: to say, in 
future, that either of these two different interpretations of 
the French expressions C'est moi, il est aussi grand, plus 
grand, moins grand, que moi, etc., is incorrect would be 
to assume the point. I even make bold to say that the 
rising generation might see, in the near future, even in 
the best English grammar, two rules having the same 
unbiased spirit as the following :— 


Custom’s Grammatical 
Rule :— 

The people use me, him , 
her, etc., instead of I, he, 
she, etc. after the verb to 
be and after such con¬ 
junctions as than and as, 
because they give to the 
verb to be and to the con¬ 
junctions as and than inter¬ 
pretations that differ from 
those of philologists. 

I now beg to bring my remarks to a close, apologizing 
for their length, leaving my case in the hands of the jury 
to which I have taken the liberty to appeal. I trust that 
the verdict of the learned ladies and gentlemen will be in 
my favour; that they will be satisfied that me , which has 
hitherto been considered, by linguists, as the twin brother 
of the French pronoun moi, in the expression c'est moi, 
claims no relationship whatever with that pronoun ; that 
it is related only to the dative pronoun moi in donnez-moi, 
etc.; that it is the legitimate offspring of its Saxon 
parents mec, meh, and that it is entitled to the same legal 
rights as its brothers (the dative and accusative), being 
able, like them, to boast of the same etymology, of the 
same orthography and of the same syntax. I am, Sir, 
vour obedient servant. Adolphe Bernon. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


Philologists’ Grammatical 
Rule:— 

The verb to be, through 
all its variations, has the 
same case after it, ex¬ 
pressed or understood, as 
that which next precedes it. 

Lindley Murray. 


“ FAIR TRADE ” AND IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I am afraid that the ideal of Imperial Free Trade 
has proved so dazzling to Mr. Edwin Ridley as to prevent 
him from seeing quite clearly what other people’s opinions 
are, even when they are explained with much care and as 
lucidly as possible. At any rate, in Mr. Ridley’s version 
my arguments are most gloriously mixed, and consumers 
and producers change places in most hilarious fashion. 
I will not take up your valuable space with a repetition of 
what I have already said; but will come at once to the 
subject really in dispute—the benefit or otherwise of 
Imperial Free Trade. 

There are three points of view to be considered :— 

(1) Universal Free Trade .—In this, all foreign trade is 
to be absolutely free and unrestricted; and the whole 
world is to be regarded as one vast state commercially— 
and in time, perhaps, politically also. 

(2) Imperial Free Trade .—Here the unit is, not the 
World, but the British Empire —a decided narrowing of 
interests. The various countries forming the British 
Empire must devote themselves to that for which they 
are respectively best suited; and it may well be that 
agriculture in the United Kingdom will be obliged to 
succumb to the inflow of untaxed wheat from Canada. 

(3) Fair Trade .—The narrowing process continues, and 
the unit dwindles to (dare I admit it?) our own country . 


We actually want to be self-contained, to grow our own 
food as far as possible, to be independent of expensively 
guarded ocean routes. And we propose (to what heights 
of folly will the human mind not aspire !) to charge out¬ 
side users of the British market exactly what our ou;i 
producers pay, and not to grant free entry thereto, either 
to foreigners or to colonials. 

One word in conclusion as to Mr. Ridley’s ideal. 
Imperial Free Trade. It is obviously based on the 
assumption that, come what may, the British Empire is 
bound to continue as a definite unit with a common 
defence and a common foreign policy. It is not for me 
to prophesy ; and I can only venture to record my own 
opinion, which is that the lasting nature of the British 
Empire should by no means be assumed as a foregone 
conclusion. The rapid growth of Canada to full and 
vigorous nationhood is even now presenting problem* 
which may tax the ingenuity of statesmen however im¬ 
perially minded. We are in fact faced with the possibility 
of a world-wide Empire with two centres—England and 
Canada. That is something new in the world’s history, 
and I would certainly hesitate before staking everything 
on the continued existence of such a condition. 

Then, in addition to the surprising growth of Canada, 
there is the immense attractive force of the United States 
to be taken into account. Already the States are looking 
to Canada for food supplies; and I cannot but think thai 
before long the States will be looking to Canada for men 
also. Let me explain what I mean. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the United States will eventually be com¬ 
pelled, however much against their will, to assume control 
of Mexico; because the existence, between their owr 
territory and the Panama Canal, of a strong independent 
and not over friendly nation would be a constant mcr.a^ 
to their safety. And eventually the northern provinces of 
Mexico will of necessity become incorporated in th** 
States, and will tend to shift the political centre of gravity 
further south and to weaken Anglo-Saxon domination in 
the Republic. I anticipate that with a view to counter¬ 
balance this tendency strong inducements will be held ou: 
to Canada to enter a Great North-American Confedera¬ 
tion, on equal terms and with the speedy prospect of 
securing a controlling interest. Nor do I see how Canada 
can well refuse, having regard to the necessity of securing 
her own safety and prosperity, to say nothing of the im¬ 
pelling force of a great ideal—that of forming part of a 
vast Republic controlling the destinies and the welfare of 
the two Americas. Canada as a part of the British 
Empire may advise ; as a part of the North-Americar 
Republic she will to a very large extent control, in virtue 
of her invigorating climate and the Anglo-Saxon qualify 
of her inhabitants. I commend these considerations *o 
those who look to Imperial Free Trade as the ultimate- 
goal of their ambitions.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Immo S. Allf.n. 

London Institution. 


THE PROGRESS OF BASKISH STUDIES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The friendly opinion of my Synopsis of the Limb' 
of the Verb used by Lei^arraga in his Baskish New Tor¬ 
ment in 1571, which Dr. A. H. Sayce has often expressed 
to me by letters, or in conversation in his chambers at rb» 
Queen’s College in recent years, as well as in the Satk-‘ 
day Review of August 7, 1912, the Athcnceum of 

September 14, 1912, and the Hermathena, printed 
Trinity College, Dublin, in November, 1912, seems to vm- 
pel me to answer some questions w’hich he raises in one ° 
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the other, or in the Deutsche Liter atur zeitung, of 
Berlin, for July 19, 1913. 

1* Hil-argi must, by the syntactical rules of the Baskish 
language, mean 41 month-light,” and not 44 dead light,” 
lumen mortuum. “Dead light” would be argi hil. It is 
true that the ancient topographical names of Baskland 
may perhaps have taken the epithet as a prefix, instead of 
after the noun post-positively. But can we prove that 
the Basks ever regarded the moon as part of their 
topography? Hil-argi might be a legitimate shortening of 
hilen—argi = mortuorum lumen, i.e., “light of the dead.” 
But there seems to be no proof that the primitive Heuskal- 
dunak regarded our satellite under that conception, or 
superstition. Lei^arraga himself in Testamentu Berria 
uses hil, hUe, in the sense of 44 month,” and no doubt at 
first it meant 44 dead,” or 44 finished moon.” So that 
hil-argi means 44 moon-light/* or “month-light,” as differ¬ 
ing from the luminaries known as the stars, or the sun. 
The Southern Basks, in Roncal and Soule, call the moon 
gai-ko-a, i.e,, 44 the (light)-of-night,” which recalls the 
Mosaic poem of creation in Genesis 1, 16. The universal 
Baskish name of the sun is iguski, meaning cauldron, 
boiler ; that of the stars is arrak, meaning measures, unless 
by chance it is a cousin of our star, or stare. 

2 . My reason for connecting Bassai in the Peloponnesos 
with Baskish bassa, or baso, was this. Things which are 
equal to the same things are equal to one another. Now 
these Baskish words mean a wild, woody, desert place, 
a 44 weald,” or 44 wald,” and may even be akin to Gaelic 
bas = 44 death, as such places must have seemed to the 
Ancients death-like and deadly, compared with the culti¬ 
vated, inhabited, roady land. It is applied to such 
districts as the bogs of Eireland, where forests are repre¬ 
sented only by roots, and stumps of trees, called 44 hags ” 
for their sterility, or as the deer forests of Scotland, where 
no trees are left, as in the Isle of Skye, but principally to 
the mountains. Thus bas-ahuntza means the wild, or 
mountain-goat, basa-hurdea the wild boar, javali, sanglier. 
Lei^arraga calls the sykamor^a in St. Luke 19, 4, the pass¬ 
age to which Dr. Sayce referred, bassa-ficotze ; and bassa- 
bestidz in Revelation 6, 8, means 44 by the wild beasts.” 

That the ancient Basks attached much importance to 
woods and forests is certain from their place-names, many 
of which are dendrological. 

For instance, Zuazu, the name of a village in Biscaya, 
means “full-of-trees,” and many trees remain in its 
comarea . Then one of those most precious 44 Refranes y 
Sentencias” of the year 1596, mentioned by Larramendi 
in 1745, and preserved in the Schloss-Bibliothek in Darm¬ 
stadt, awaiting reproduction in facsimile; of which I pub¬ 
lished an account in El Noticiero Bilbaino of January 8, 
1900, runs thus: 

' 4 Basoa eta ibaya auso : 

Au estaben echea gaso !” 

Which means : 

The wood and the stream near the door : 

The house that hath not this is poor ! 

This is not the proper place to make a list of primitive 
Greek words which may be conjectured to be akin to those 
of the Iberian Basks. But some must occur to any 
Hellenist who peruses a trustworthy Baskish Lexikon. 
In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, by 
W. Smith (London, 1857), the Temple of Bassai is said 
to stand in the 44 wild desolation of the surrounding 
scenery ... in the midst of a wilderness of rocks studded 
with old, knotty oaks.” On p. 255 of “ Peloponnesus,” 
by W. G. Clark (London : 1858), we read : 44 the columns 


at Bassae stand in a desert among rough rocks of kindred 
limestone, and surrounded by a scattered forest of oaks. 
. . . ; of this temple in the wilderness we know the whole 
history, thanks to Pausanias. ” To a Bask such a site 
would recall the words basa, baso. Bassa is Doric for 
Beessa, 44 a wooded comb or glen.” It has been suggested 
that the Vascones, from whom the Vasconicati or Bas- 
cDngados of our times are thought to descend, got their 
name from this word, as being 44 men of the woods.” 

3. My book, being itself an index, or tabula, to the 
portion of the Baskish New Testament which it analyses, 
I do not understand what sort of an Index or Alphabetical 
List Dr. Sayce thinks that I ought to have added to it. 

I was compelled to confine its contents to 200 pages. The 
unpublished parts of my Synopsis of the Lei^arragan Verb, 
which will very soon be ready as an amalgamated whole, 
form a more extended survey than any which has yet seen 
the light, and concern the members of the Verb, about 
1681 of them, which occur in the Gospel of St. John, the 
Acts, the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, and 
Bishop Titos, the Epistles of St. James and St. Peter, and 
the Apocalypse. I hope that I shall find the means of 
publishing it in 1914, as a contribution to grammatical 
science.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. Edward S. Dodgson. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,--Regarding the fatuous remarks your critic 
makes this week on piano literature, may I ask him if he 
knows any English works for the piano? It is a little 
tiresome at this time of day to correct critics on matters 
in which they have not (and never have had) any interest. 
He remarks that no one writes for our Percy Graingers. 
He knows as well as I do, or ought to, that there is a 
great deal of piano literature fit for our serious players— 
by Dale, Bower, Scott-Gardiner, Bantock-Clutsam, 
Dunhill; and I have also written a little, including a 
Concerto and two Suites. Our young giants on the piano 
are like our critics—they prefer the classics, and Ravel, 
Debussy, Strauss-Reger, and the rest. They will not 
play any native works, and this is why our art is scoffed 
at to-day. But it is too much to be told that we do not 
write any works. Of course, we cannot be held in the 
same esteem as the giants from the Continent are; we 
hardly expect it !—Yours, Josef Holbrooke. 

[Our Musical Critic is at present out of town; he will 
reply to Mr. Holbrooke’s letter on his return.—Editor, 
The Academy.] 


With the New Year Mr. John Edward Francis, 
representing the third generation of the family, will 
assume entire responsibility for The Athenceum. Mr. 
John Collins Francis, who became a proprietor under 
the will of Sir Charles Dilke and has for over thirty 
years carried forward the traditions and fortunes of 
the paper upheld for half a century by his father 
before him, feels that the interests of the future will 
be best served by the younger generation taking the 
control while there is every opportunity for consulta¬ 
tion with the elder. Mr. John Edward Francis has 
acted as manager under both the above-named pro¬ 
prietors, and we trust that it is unnecessary to say that 
change of policy is not even contemplated. The price 
of The Athenceum will be advanced to that charged 
by most other weekly papers, namely, sixpence. 
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